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OUR  POSITION— INTRODUCTORY. 


With  the  present  number  commences 
a  second  volume  of  the  American  Re- 
view. We  embrace  the  occasion,  to 
speak  briefly  of  our  position  and  pros- 
pects. If  it  is  not  due  to  any  character 
which  the  Magazine  has  acquired  for  it- 
self, it  is  at  least  due  to  the  cordial  inter- 
est of  those  who  have  aided  it  in  reach- 
ing the  point  it  occupies.  It  is,  more- 
over, necessary  that  it  be  at  once  fully  un- 
derstood, and  beyond  the  possibility  of 
mistake,  what  were  at  first,  and  what 
must  be,  with  any  hope  of  success,  the 
aims  and  eflbrts  proposed  in  its  establish- 
ment. 

The  great  practical  object  of  this  work 
has  always  been,  that  it  should  be,  in  the 
fullest  sense.  National.  It  was  very 
clearly  seen  from  the  beginning,  that  on 
no  narrower  platform,  could  it  be  of  the 
greatest  effectual  and  abiding  benefit  to 
the  country.  And  this  was  to  be  a  nation- 
ality, not  of  mere  numerical  force,  of  ex- 
tended, equal,  and  permanent  circulation, 
but  of  universal  acceptability  and  influ- 
ence. It  was  not  only  to  go  into  every 
part  of  the  Union,  but  to  be  received  in 
every  part,  as  a  rehable  expositor — in 
politics,  in  literature,  in  morals,  in  social 
science — of  all  the  great  and  true  inter- 
ests of  the  commonwealth,  the  organ,  for 
the  nation,  of  a  just  conservative  pro- 
gress. It  was  evident,  indeed,  that  the 
former  of  these  great  results  could  not  be 
effected  without  the  latter;  the  Review 
could  never  attain  both  an  extended  and 
permanent  circulation,  without  rendering 
itself  universally  acceptable  and  influen- 


tial. It  is  from  a  want  of  attention  to 
this  plain  necessity  in  the  case,  that  every 
journal  of  importance,  ever  started  in  this 
country,  has  fallen  in  the  way — failing, 
of  course,  to  be  generally  received, 
equally  as  it  failed  of  adapting  itself  for 
such  reception.  So  simple  a  matter  of 
history  was  not  to  be  disregarded — even 
if  the  national  influence  of  the  work  were 
not  the  main  consideration,  but  merly  an 
extended  patronage. 

This  im]iortant  object  being  distinctly 
before  us,  several  particular  positions 
were  evidently  to  be  avoided. 

In  the  first  place,  wherever  located 
and  conducted,  the  work  must  be  kept 
very  free  from  all  sectional  doctrines,  and 
sectional  prejudices,  that  could  not  be  rea- 
sonably entertained  in  other  portions  of 
the  country.  Every  one  interested  in  its 
establishment  felt  the  necessity  of  this  ; 
the  point  was  fully  discussed  with,  and 
by  experienced  and  influential  men  from 
different  parts  of  the  Union,  and  dis- 
tinguished persons,  representing  all 
sections  in  the  national  councils,  united 
their  names  on  the  original  prospectus, 
partly  for  the  express  purpose  of  guar- 
anteeing to  the  community  the  mainte- 
nance of  such  a  course.  This  course, 
accordingly,  has  been  kept  steadily  in 
view,  and  is  never  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

A  second  position,  as  plainly  to  be 
avoided,  was  that  of  a  sectarian  bias. 
Every  one  perceives  at  once  the  strong 
necessity,  in  this  country,  of  keeping 
such  an  organ  well  aloof  from  such  a 
position.     The  other  great  interests — of 
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practical  government,  political  morality, 
true  social  progress,  —literature,  science, 
art, — forbid  the  introduction  of  an  ele- 
ment which  could  only  breed  incessant 
and  ruinous  dissension.  When,  how- 
ever, this  journal  fails  to  support,  with 
whatever  power  it  may  possess,  tlie 
foundations,  and  pillars  and  outposts,  of 
that  greatest  of  all  elements  at  once  of 
conservatism  and  progress — Christianity 
— it  will  be  time  for  it  to  be  abandoned 
of  all  men  as  an  instrument  of  danger  to 
the  country. 

A  thii'd  position,  which,  as  a  political 
organ,  designed  to  support  the  broad 
principles  of  a  portion  of  the  entire 
community,  w^e  were  especially  to  shun, 
was  that  of  assuming  ground  in  any  par- 
tisan or  personal  divisions  that  might  un- 
fortunately arise.  The  Whig  Party  is  a 
National  party.  All  its  principles,  its 
measures,  its  tone  of  feeling,  are  national. 
Unlike  its  opponent,  it  has  nothing  to 
say  in  one  part  of  the  country,  which  it 
dares  not,  and  does  not,  say  in  any  other. 
It  avoids,  therefore,  not  only  the  sec- 
tional and  sectarian  elements  spoken  of 
above,  but  all  the  jealousies  of  favorit- 
ism, and  the  attempts  of  unprincipled 
place-hunters — men  often  without  busi- 
ness, without  property,  without  pubhc 
confidence — seeking  to  rake  together  a 
little  political  notoriety  by  creating  party 
dissension.  There  are  enough  such 
troublers  of  the  public — both  private 
writers  and  conductors  of  the  press — ir- 
responsible persons,  accustomed  to  defend 
their  evil  interference  on  the  ground  of 
personal  respoyisibility.  They  have  their 
reward.  But  the  American  "Review  was 
established  for  other  objects.  It  was 
considered — by  ourselves,  and  by  leaders 
of  public  opinion  in  every  State  of  the 


Union — that  one  of  the  chief  of  these 
was  to  harmonize  and  unite,  since 
without  harmony  in  a  party — or  at  least  a 
wise  forbearance — there  can  be  no  union, 
and  without  union,  no  possible  strength 
or  prosperity.  There  is  always  enough, 
moreover,  to  be  said  on  great  national 
topics — practical  and  general  principles, 
important  measures  of  government  and 
the  wisdom  that  should  inform  the  times — 
without  descending  to  such  materials.* 

To  maintain  the  Review  in  this  course 
--a  national  work  established  for  the 
good  of  the  nation — keeping  at  a  dis- 
tance from  its  pages  all  political  adven- 
turers, will  be  our  endeavor  so  long  as  we 
stand  connected  with  it ;  and  we  believe 
we  shall  not  fail  to  receive  in  this  effort 
the  general  approbation  of  our  support- 
ers. For  the  just  and  honorable  mo- 
tives with  which  the  work  was  begun, 
for  its  unwavering  maintenance,  unaided, 
notwithstanding  the  defeat  of  the  best 
hopes  of  the  country  and  the  temporary 
disheartening  of  our  well-wishers,  and 
for  the  equal  course — if  nothing  better — 
in  which  it  has  persevered  up  to  this 
time,  we  have  nothing  more  to  ask, 
than  that  those  who  read  its  pages,  shall 
be  willing  to  let  its  future  character  de- 
cide the  question  of  its  final  support. 

It  may  be  added,  in  view  of  the  vol- 
ume begun,  that  more  extended  arrange- 
ments have  been  made,  by  which  both  po- 
litical and  literary  matter  of  a  high  order 
will  be  regularly  furnished  to  the  Re- 
view. The  political  articles,  also,  will  be 
more  frequent,  as  well  as  from  the  ablest 
pens.  Several  of  the  most  important 
national  subjects  have  been  advisedly 
deferred  for  consideration  at  the  most  im- 
portant time. 


*  It  is  principally  in  tins  connection,  that  we  regret  the  intrusion  of  a  passage — irre- 
levant and  unnecessary, — into  the  leading  article  for  June.  The  matter  elicited  some 
tinprofitable  correspondence  in  the  papers,  attended  with  much  misrepresentation — es- 
pecially on  the  part  of  the  writer  who  had  created  the  difficulty.  We  have  spoken  of 
it  on  a  loose  leaf  preceding — out  of  regard,  mainly,  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  friends  and 
supporters. 
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The  framers  of  our  National  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  people  who  adopted  it,  un- 
doubtedly felt  that  the  unavoidable  im- 
perfections of  language  might  give  rise 
to  doubts  respecting  the  true  meaning  of 
certain  portions,  and  they  therefore  esta- 
blished, as  part  of  the  Constitution  itself, 
an  appropriate  tribunal  for  its  interpreta- 
tion. This  tribunal  was  designed  as  the 
national  representative,  as  much  so  as  the 
legislature  or  the  executive;  so  that  ac- 
cording to  the  true  theory  of  our  govern- 
ment, its  decisions  once  made  are  ipso 
facto  the  decisions  of  the  nation,  pro- 
nounced in  the  only  legal  and  constitu- 
tional way.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  supreme  law,  until,  if  found  inconve- 
nient, they  shall  be  remedied  in  the  only 
method  pointed  out  in  the  constitution  for 
its  own  amendment.  This  tribunal,  it  is 
true  might  err — for  it  was  a  human  in- 
stitution— but  in  such  a  case,  the  nation, 
whose  agent  it  is  for  this  specific  pur- 
pose, is  supposed,  by  the  fundamental 
compact,  to  which  all  in  theory  assent,  to 
endorse  its  errors,  and  to  make  them  part 
of  the  supreme  law,  until  remedied  in  the 
method  to  which  allusion  has  been  made. 

Such  was  the  original  scheme  of  our 
constitution,  and  such  the  plan  designed 
for  its  successful  action.  It  was  a  scheme 
founded  not  only  upon  the  soundest  prin- 
ciples of  political  science,  but  also  upon 
a  healthy  and  unsophisticated  common 
sense.  It  was  the  only  possible  resource 
against  continual  anarchy  and  revolution. 
When  viewed  in  this  light,  we  had  some 
reason  to  boast  of  having  a  Avritten  frame 
of  government,  and  to  regard  ourselves  as 
superior,  in  this  respect,  to  those  compar- 
atively free  States  whose  constitutions 
were  founded  upon  a  long  series  of  un- 
written precedents  and  decisions.  We 
would  ask,  however,  whether  experience 
has  not  shown  that  we  have  not  such 
grounds  for  triumph  in  this  respect  as  we 
fondly  imagined  .■'  Has  it  not  proved  that 
the  written,  not  through  any  intrinsic  ob- 
scurity, but  by  the  depravity  and  blind- 
ness of  those  upon  whom  it  is  to  operate, 
may  possess  as  much  uncertainty  and  in- 
stability as  the  unwritten  ? 

The  constitution  and  laws  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  should,  according  to  a 
sound  tlieoiy,  become  the  national  mind 
— the  same  to  the  State  that  the  indivi- 


dual soul  is  to  the  body.  It  should  be  that 
through  which  the  nation  tJdnks  and  wills, 
whilst  no  other  public  sentiment  or  pub- 
lic will  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  any  validi- 
ty or  entitled  to  any  respect.  Its  justice, 
at  least  so  far  as  interpretation  is  con- 
cerned, should  be  the  national  justice — its 
principles  the  national  conscience.  But 
paper  and  parchment  never  can  effect  this. 
Time  alone  is  the  great  agent  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  such  a  result.  With 
us,  however,  the  difficulty  is,  that  this 
time  cannot  be  allowed.  Every  man's 
private  judgment,  not  only  of  what  the 
Constitution  actuallydoes  mean,  but  also 
of  what  it  ought  to  be,  is  to  be  set  off 
against  the  voice  of  the  whole  nation  as 
expressed  through  z/s  judiciary.  In  Eng- 
land, the  fundamental  law  arose  out  of 
chaos,  and  in  the  course  of  centuries  has 
grown  to  something  like  regular  form  and 
consistency.  Our's,  on  the  other  hand, 
commenced  in  what  we  boasted  of  as  cer- 
tainty, and  yet  has  every  year  been  drift- 
ing farther  and  farther  awa}-  into  the  tohu 
and  bohu  of  unsettled  interpretation,  of 
private  judgment,  and  individual  respon- 
sibility. We  will  not  give  it  time  to 
strike  its  roots  into  the  earth.  We  have 
acted  like  the  foolish  child  in  the  fable, 
who  pulled  up  his  bean  plant  every  morn- 
ing, to  see  whether  it  had  grown  any  du- 
ring the  night,  until  he  finally  so  far  de- 
stroyed all  vitality  as  to  prevent  its  ever 
becoming  fixed  in  the  soil. 

The  first  serious  injury  inflicted  upon 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  this  ten- 
der plant,  consisted  in  departing  from 
the  only  true  mode  of  interpretation, 
namely,  the  plain  grammatical  meaning  of 
language,  and  substituting  certain  arbi- 
trary rules  in  its  stead.  Hence  the  doc- 
trine of  strict  construction  in  reference  to 
those  objects  to  which  the  makers  of  this 
rule  see  fit  to  apply  it,  and  of  liberal 
construction  in  regard  to  others.  The 
next  blow  was  the  encouraging,  on  the 
part  of  some  of  our  highest  functionaries, 
of  a  mean,  malignant,  and  demagogue 
spirit  towards  the  tribunal  which  the  Con- 
stitution had  intrusted  with  its  own  inter- 
pretation. As  a  natuial  consequence,  this 
was  followed  by  the  extravagant  claim 
which  was  carried  to  its  height  during  the 
disastrous  administration  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son,— namely,  that  the  chief  executive. 
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and  "by  pariiy  of  reasoning,  every  subor- 
dinate executive  and  legislative  officer 
(for  they  too  had  consciences  and  had  ta- 
ken oaths)  must  support  the  constitution, 
as  he  in  his  individual  wisdom  might  un- 
derstand it.  All  this,  we  say,  was  for 
conscience  sake.  These  most  conscien- 
tious souls  might,  forsooth,  be  led  into  er- 
ror by  following  the  opinions  of  such  men 
as  Marshall  and  others,  whose  lives  had 
teen  devoted  to  the  study  of  constitution- 
al law,  and  who  were  as  far  as  possible 
removed  from  the  heat  of  party  strife.  It 
was  far  better,  they  thought,  to  trust  the 
cool  and  unbiassed  judgment  of  a  presi- 
dent or  a  secretary,  daily  engaged  in  the 
hottest  and  most  unhallowed  contentions 
of  political  warfare. 

It  has,  however,  been  reserved  for  abo- 
litionists, and  especially  their  chief,  James 
G.  Birney,  to  discover  and  act  upon  a 
method  of  interpretation  which  throws 
this  doctrine  of  General  Jackson  utterly 
into  the  shade.  It  opens  an  entirely  new 
chapter  in  political  and  moral  philosophy. 

General  Jackson  was  willing  to  exe- 
cute the  Constitntion  as  he  understood  it; 
yet  still  it  was  the  Constitution,  whole 
and  entire,  according  to  such  understand- 
ing. James  Birney  also  is  willing  to 
assume  this  solemn  obligation.  He  is 
ready  to  take  the  oath  without  reserve  or 
qualification,  and  yet  assures  us,  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Shapter,  that  he  should  not 
execute  certain  parts  of  the  Constitution, 
because  he  deems  them  repugnant  to  na- 
tional justice.  He  does  not  mean  to  main- 
tain that  instrument,  and  laws  made  in 
pursuance  thereof,  as  it  really  is,  or  as  it 
may  be  interpreted  by  the  national  judi- 
ciary, or  even  as  he  himself  may  under- 
stand its  provisions  as  now  existing. 
What  then  does  he  intend  to  do.'  He 
swears  to  support  the  Constitution  as  it  is, 
and  yet  means  to  execute  it,  not  as  it  is, 
but  as  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be. 

Truly  this  may  be  called  by  way  of 
distinction  the  conscientious  age.  Here  is 
a  deadly  blow  at  the  very  roots  of  all 
moral  obligation,  an  utter  contempt  of 
all  the  sanctions  of  an  oath,  and  yet  this 
is  all  on  the  score  of  conscience.  There 
was  nothing  so  unblushing  in  any  of  the 
iniquities  of  that  abominable  school 
whose  enormities  were  exposed  by  Pas- 
cal. They  vehemently  denied  the  impu- 
tation in  which  Mr.  Birney  so  openly 
glories.  We  may  regard  slavery  to  be 
as  great  an  evil  as  we  can  well  imagine, 


still  even  in  the  most  frightful  picture  of 
the  most  exaggerating  abolitionist,  it  is 
not  to  be  placed  in  the  scale  with  the  de- 
moralizing effects  of  such  a  sentiment  as 
this.  Cruelty  and  oppression  carry  with 
them  their  own  moral  antidotes,  but  who 
ever  assails  or  trifles  with  the  sanctions 
of  the  oath,  attacks  the  foundations  of  all 
truth  and  all  morality.  The  soundest 
political  writers  and  historians,  whether 
of  ancient  or  modern  times,  have  eve 
regarded  a  low  estimate  of  the  solemnr 
obligations  of  the  oath  as  one  of  the  surest 
signs  of  a  corrupt  and  degenerate  age. 
The  stern  historian  Livy  most  strikingly 
presents  it  as  the  great  contrasting  dis- 
tinction between  the  religious  integrity  of 
the  ancient  and  the  atheistic  licentiousness 
of  the  later  Rome.  T/tere  had  not  yet  come, 
(he  says,)  that  negligence  of  religious  obli- 
gation, nor  did  each  individual  man,  by  in- 
terpreting oaths  and  laivs  according  to  his 
own  wishes,force  them  into  an  accommoda- 
.;tion  with  himself,  but  rather  accommodated 
his  own  manners  and  habits  to  the  laiv  and 
the  oath.  Nee  interpretando  sibi  quisque 
jusjurandum  et  leges  aptas  faciebat,  sed 
suospotius  mores  ad  leges  et  jusjurandum 
accommodabat.* 

For  the  better  understanding  of  some 
of  the  points  connected  with  this  serious 
charge  against  Mr.  Birney  and  his  con- 
scientious followers,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  there  are  in  this  country  two 
distinct  kinds  of  abolitionists.  The  one 
class  maybe  styled,  for  distinction's  sake, 
the  Garrison,  or  Boston  abolitionists,  the 
other  the  followers  of  Birney,  Smith,  and 
Stewart,  or  as  they  style  themselves, — 
the  Liberty  Party.  Without  dwelling  upon 
the  trifling  causes  which  produced  the 
separation,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Garri- 
son portion  at  that  time  was  generally  re- 
garded as  the  most  fanatical,  and  the  most 
dangerous.  We  believe,  however,  that 
the  opposite  of  this  is  the  truth.  From 
a  careful  study  of  both  societies  and  all 
their  extravagances,  we  are  satisfied  that 
there  is  far  more  of  moral  principle  in  the 
eastern  than  in  the  western  branch  of  these 
misguided  fanatics.  Setting  out  from  those 
premises  which  they  both  hold  in  com- 
mon, the  former,  with  a  rigid  consistency, 
which,  in  itself,  and  aside  from  all  other 
considerations  is  entitled  to  our  admira- 
tion, have  gone  on,  step  by  step,  without 
flinching  at  the  conclusions  to  which  they 
saw  themselves  inevitably  advancing,  un- 
til they  have  finally  arrived   at  theories 
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utterly  subversive  of  all  civil  government. 
Whatever  may  be  their  faults,  they  have 
certainly  shown  themselves  most  acute 
logicians.     There  is  some  moral  merit  in 
consistency  of  reasoning,  and  the  men 
who  are  jealous  of  such  consistency,  are 
not  utterly  and  irremediably  depraved. 
Their  great  cry  is  moral  power,  and  they 
therefore  most   consistently  eschew    all 
political  action.     The  others,  too,  are  of- 
ten inclined  to  mount  this  old  hobby,  yet 
as  though  struck  with  the  horrid  repug- 
nance between  any  true  ideas  of  moral 
power  and  some  of  the  abominable  prin- 
ciples which  they  openly  profess,  they 
have  of  late  years  been  more  especially 
known  as  the  advocates  of  political  ac- 
tion.    Occasionally   they  would  exhibit 
their  moral  poicer  in  assailling  such  men 
as  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  as  in  that  canting 
letter  of  Jay  just  before  the  last  election  ; 
but  the  thought  of  Sabbaths  prostituted  to 
the  lowest  political  purposes,  their  inces- 
sant abuse  of  some  of  the  purest  men  in 
our  land,  and  their  strange  doctrine  re- 
specting an  appeal  to  Heaven,  closes  their 
mouths  and  prevents  their  saying  much 
on  this    once  trite  and   favorite    topic. 
The  Boston  section  have  several  times 
gone  through  the  ridiculous  farce  of  dis- 
solving the  Union   by   resolution.     The 
others  profess  to  adhere  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  claim,  in  this  respect  a  superiori- 
ty to  their  more  fanatical  brethren  on  the 
score  of  attachment  to  law  and  order  and 
existing  institutions.     No  pretence,  how- 
ever, could  be  more  unfounded.     They 
have  been  stigmatized  by  the  Garrison 
abohtionists  as  the  most  unprincipled  and 
dangerous  party  in  the  country ;  and  a 
careful  examination  of  their  proceedings 
for  the  last  few  years  must  produce  a 
conviction  that  these  witnesses  from  their 
own  ranks,  ai'e  true.     The  followers  of 
Garrison  and  Abby  Kelly  disclaim  all  re- 
gard for  the  union,  and  "by  so  doing  have 
rendered  themselves  harmless.     They  de- 
clare that  the  house  is  infected,  and  there- 
fore, like  consistent  lunatics,  profess  to 
have  left  the  premises.     The  adherents  of 
Birney,  Smith,  and  Stewart  remain  in  the 
building,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting it  on  fire. 

To  drop  the  figure,  the  latter  are  un- 
ceasing in  their  attacks  upon  certain 
provisions,  which  every  man,  who  prizes 
in  the  least  a  reputation  for  candor,  must 
admit  to  be  prominent  parts  of  our  national 
Constitution.  Some  of  these  they  endea- 
vor to  explain  away  by  a  sophistry 
which  would  annihilate  all  distinction  of 


the  legal  and  illegal,  of  the  right  and  the 
wrong,  of  the  true  and  the  false.     In- 
terpretations are  forced  upon  other  parts, 
such  as  never  entered  into  the  concep- 
tions  of  any  brain    before    they   were 
broached  by  Alvan   Stewart.     Yet  still, 
with  all  their  efforts,  some  clauses  remain 
too  stubborn  to  yield  to  any  strain  of  their 
sophistical  machinery.     In  spite  of  every 
torturing  effort,  the  Constitution  is  con- 
fessed, even  by  them,  to  contain  apro vision 
for  the  arrest  and  return  of  fugitive  slaves. 
Now,  these  men  of  conscience  have  form- 
ed associations  for  doing  acts  in  direct 
violation  of  this  provision.    Their  eastern 
brethren  released  by  their  political  posi- 
tion of  alienation  from  the  union,  can 
pursue   in   comparative    freedom    those 
annual  logomachies  with  which  at  each 
returning  anniversary  they  amuse   the 
public.     They  can  evaporate  their  moral 
power,  and  let  off  their  moral   steam,  in 
railing  at  the  Clergy,  the  Church,  and  the 
State.     The  other  section  have  more  seri- 
ous work  to  perform.     They  are  to  con- 
trive ways  and  means  to  reconcile  intend- 
ed perjury  to  their  most  squeamish  and 
delicate  consciences.     As  private  indivi- 
duals they  might  get  along  with  a  tolera- 
ble degree  of  consistency,  yielding  support 
to   the   laws   when   deemed   right,   and 
quietly  keeping  aloof,  or  interposing  only 
a  negative  resistance,  when  they  seemed 
to  demand  a  violation  of  conscience,   nieij 
may  abstain   from  holding   office.     But 
others  of  them  have  more  ambition.  Their 
main  object  being  to  thwart  that  one  of 
the  two  great  political  parties  which  is 
the  most  nothern  in  its  influence  and  its 
measures,  they  too  must  set  a-going  a 
political  organization.     Hence  they  must 
have  candidates  ;  and  hence  too  the  very 
serious  question  must  arise,  how  these 
candidates  can  conscientiously  swear  to 
maintain  and  execute  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  when  they 
are  not  only  warmly  opposed  to  some  of 
its  provisions  as  morally  wrong,  but  have 
actually  been  engaged,  and  intend  for  the 
future  to  be  engaged,  in  efforts  for  their 
direct  violation. 

The  Garrison  section,  whose  advance 
position  enables  them  to  see  clearly  the 
whole  ground,  charge  them  with  incon- 
sistency. To  every  unsophisticated  con- 
science it  presents  all  the  features  of  in- 
tended perjury.  They  themselves  feel 
the  pressure — Conscience  though  blinded 
by  sophistry  is  not  utterly  palsied,  and 
hence  the  late  effort  of  James  G.  Birney, 
the  individual  most  deeply  involved  in 
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this  difficulty,  to  wipe  out  the  stain  which 
must  inevitably  sully  whatever  reputation 
he  may  yet  possess  as  a  citizen,  a  Chris- 
tian, and,  above  all,  as  a  moralist  of  that 
high  order  which  he  assumes  in  his  bitter 
denunciations  of  all  who  hesitate  in 
adopting,  to  the  full  extent,  all  his  most 
ultra  opinions. 

To  show  that  we  do  no  injustice  to 
Mr.  Birney,  Ave  present  in  a  note,  an  ex- 
tract from  his  letter  to  Mr.  Shapter.* 

In  respect  to  theiirgument  which  he 
attempts  to  found  upon  the  practice  of 
courts,  in  declaring  laws  unconstitutional, 
we  make  no  comment.  Every  reader,  of 
ordinary  common  sense,  may  see  its  utter 
inapplicability.  No  court  that  we  ever 
heard  of,  has  ever  yet  assumed  to  declare 
any  part  of  the  Constitution  itself,  under 
Avhich  its  own  powers  were  established, 
unconstitutional.  When  they  make  such 
a  decision  in  respect  to  a  law,  they  are 
discharging  under  oath  their  appointed 
duty.  They  are  sv^orn,  truly  to  interpret 
the  laws,  Mr.  Birney,  if  he  ever  be- 
comes President,  must  take  an  oath  faith- 
fully to  maintain  and  execute  them.  All 
that  need  be  said  on  this  point  is,  that  if 
he  undertake  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
the  judiciary,  he  violates  his  oath,  and 
commits  perjury.  The  ground  then  as- 
sumed by  him,  is  not  one  of  interpreta- 
tion. It  is  admitted  that  there  are  cer- 
tain things  in  the  Constitution,  and  more 
in  laws  based  upon  the  Constitution, 
which  he  would  not  only  refuse  to  exe- 
cute, but  would  directly  violate.  In  other 
words,  he  most  expressly  maintains,  that 
a  man  may  rightfully  swear  to  do  certain 


acts,  some  of  Avhich  he  feels  at  the  time 
to  be  morally  wrong,  and  this  on  the 
ground,  that  when  he  takes  the  oath,  he 
has  no  intention  to  perform  the  parts  re- 
ferred to,  although  no  qualification  or  open 
reservation  was  annexed.  Let  him  say 
what  he  will,  it  is  a  principle  Avhich  the 
worst  of  men  would  repudiate,  and  have 
repudiated.  It  is  nothing  else,  than  the 
old,  stale,  universally  abhorred,  and  abom- 
inable doctrine  of  mental  reservation. 
He  does  not  mean,  forsooth,  to  do  any 
acts  which  are  immoral  and  unjust !  why 
then  does  he  swear  to  do  them .'  Does 
he  intend  to  except  them  from  being  in- 
cluded in  the  declaration  !  Why  then 
does  he  not  make  a  quahfication,  or  re- 
serve accordingly  .' 

To  set  this  matter  in  a  clear  light,  we 
will  present  the  different  aspects  under 
which  the  obligations  of  a  prommisory 
oath  may  be  viewed.  Ethical  authori- 
ties have  generally  concurred,  with  great 
uniformity,  in  this  matter,  because  they 
have  only  presented  the  unavoidable  con- 
clusions of  the  common  sense,  or  rather 
conscience  of  mankind.    The  cases  are — 

1st.  VVhen  a  man  takes  an  oath  to  do 
certain  acts,  ail  or  some  of  which,  be- 
come impossible,  or  are  subsequently  dis- 
covered to  have  been  impossible,  at  the 
time. 

2d.  When  the  one  who  takes  the  oath, 
finds  that  he  was  honestly  mistaken  as 
to  the  facts,  and  that  therefore,  under  a 
misapprehension,  he  has,  in  the  letter, 
sworn  to  do  what  was,  at  the  time,  ut- 
terly absent  from  his  thoughts. 

3d.  When  it  is  subsequently  discover- 


*  "  Such  parts  of  the  Constitution  as  are  opposed  to  the  law  of  God,  to  common  jus- 
tice, to  humanity,  to  good  morals,  I  reject  as  no  part  of  that  instrument.  I  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  "  affirming'"  to  support  the  constitntion  of  goverTiment, 
while  I  should  be  prepared,  indeed  consider  myself  bound,  to  disregard  any  im- 
moral provisions  that  might  be  found  in  it.  A  law  is  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New 
York,  chartering  the  Tradesman's  Bank.  It  contains,  it  may  be,  some  fifty  sections. 
•One  or  more  of  them,  in  some  litigated  question,  is  discovered  by  the  tribunal,  be- 
fore whom  it  is  brought,  for  adjudication,  to  be  opposed  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
state.  The  court  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  such  sections  void,  while  it  main- 
tains the  validity  of  the  others. 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  Constitution  of  Government.  Govern- 
ments have  no  right  to  ordain  what  is  immoral  or  unjusf  Morals  and  Justice,  make 
the  only  allowable  basis  of  government.  There  is  no  other  basis.  Government  is 
intended  to  secure  natural  rights — to  enable  those  who  are  subject  to  it,  to  perfect 
their  happiness,  and  make  themselves,  in  all  good  and  proper  things,  what  they  are 
capable  of  being  made.  Injustice  is  opposed  to  the  object  of  all  rightful  govern- 
ment, and  can  never  constitute  one  of  its  elements. 

"  I  cannot  but  think,  that  on  further  examination  of  this  subject,  you  will  accord 
with  me.  I  slinuld  be  2;i-atiricd,  if  it  should  turn  out  so,  for  I  remember  your  person, 
the  estimation  in  which  you  were  held,  and  the  very  able  articles  to  which  you  have 
referred  me.  With  much  respect, 

Very  truly,  your  ob'dt.  serv't.,  James  G.  Birney." 
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ed  that  the  doing  of  the  act,  although  in- 
cluded in  the  oiiginal  intention,  will  in- 
volve a  violation  of  previous  or  higher 
moral  obligation — such  view,  through 
negligence  or  ignorance,  not  having  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  mind,  when  the  oath 
was  taken. 

Now,  in  all  these  cases,  most  ethical 
writers  regard  a  man  as  absolved  from  his 
oath.  There  may  be  some  doubt,  in  re- 
gard to  the  second,  where  there  is  suppo- 
sed to  be  only  a  mistake  of  facts,  the 
knowledge  of  which  might  have  pre- 
vented the  original  taking,  but  which 
would  require  no  breach  of  moral  obli- 
gation in  the  performance.  A  true  and 
rigid  morality  would  seem  to  require  it, 
as  the  safe  rule,  that,  in  such  case,  per- 
formance should  not  be  excused,  on  the 
plea  of  ignorance,  even  although  such 
ignorance  arose  from  the  designed  mis- 
representation of  the  imposer.  The  prin- 
ciple might  be  different  in  regard  to  con- 
tracts unsworn  ;  but  the  solemnity  of  the 
oath,  by  which  the  Deity  is  made  a  party, 
would  seem  to  give  rise  to  a  higher  view 
of  its  binding  power.  It  is  on  this 
ground,  that  the  Scriptures  commend  the 
man,  who  "  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt,  and 
changeth  not.'"  In  all  such  cases,  too, 
in  which  the  party  would  be  regarded  as 
absolved,  the  guilt,  if  any,  would  be 
viewed  as  attaching  to  the  taking  of  the 
oath,  and  not  to  its  non- performance. 

Varying  somewhat,  from  any  of  the 
above,  but  running  parallel  to  them  all, 
may  be  supposed  to  be  the  case  of  inter- 
pretation— in  which  the  taker  differs  from 
the  imposer,  or  from  the  opinions  of 
others  interested  in  the  performance,  and 
there  is  no  common  arbiter,  submission  to 
whose  decree,  (as  is  the  fact,  in  regard  to 
our  Constitution,)  enters  into  the  implied 
substance  of  the  oath  itself. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Birney  and  his  fol- 
lowers, however,  presents  features  wide- 
ly diverse  from  every  one  of  these. 
There  is  no  plea  of  impossibility  of  per- 
formance. There  can  be  no  allegation  of 
any  mistake,  as  to  facts  subsequently  dis- 
covered. It  is  not  the  condition  of  a  man, 
who,  in  a  state  of  ignorance  or  stupidity, 
swears  to  do  what  he  afterwards  discov- 
ers to  be  wrong.  Mr.  Birney  prides  him- 
self in  having  a  conscience  always  wide 
awake.  It  is  not  a  question  of  interpre- 
tation, when  one  professes,  at  least,  to  be 
willing  to  observe  the  whole  instrument, 
although  party  madness,  or  other  causes, 
may  have  strongly  biassed  him  to 
a  false  cnstruction.    This  chapter  of  po- 


litical ethics  has  indeed,  presented  some 
most  .strange  and  almost  inexplicable 
phenomena.  There  have  been  those  ri- 
gid constructionists,  who  have  strained 
most  piteously  at  the  smallest  harbor- 
bill  for  the  improvement  of  navigation 
between  the  States,  and  yet  have  pro- 
fessed themselves  able  and  willing  to 
swallow  all  Mexico.  There  have  been 
inexplicable  State  Rights  men,  who  know 
of  no  power  in  the  Constitution,  to  re- 
quire an  election  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress by  districts,  and  yet  find  ample  au- 
thority to  vary  the  very  foundations  of 
the  original  Federal  Compact — and,  by 
the  summary  process  of  joint  resolution, 
to  receive  a  foreign  people,  to  join  here- 
after in  the  .same  stale  cry  of  strict 
construction,  whenever  such  a  course 
shall  tend  to  throw  farther  restric- 
tions upon  the  prosperity  of  the  earlier 
members  of  the  confederacy.  There  have 
been  other  still  more  unaccountable  ex- 
hibitions of  the  human  intellect  and  the 
human  conscience,  in  men  who  regard 
the  distribution  of  the  annual  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands  among  our  own  impov- 
erished states,  as  one  of  the  most  glaring 
and  dangerous  breaches  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, whilst  at  the  same  time  they  find 
the  most  undoubted  power  to  pay  the  un- 
known millions  of  the  debt  of  Texas. 
These  cases  we  say  are  inexplicable,  or 
only  to  be  resolved  on  the  ground  of  some 
strange  obliquity  which  party  madness 
generates  in  the  human  conscience,  yet 
still  even  the  men  who  act  in  this  unac- 
countable manner,  do,  in  profession  at 
least,  declare  their  adherence  to  the  whole 
Constitution,  and  its  provisions  as  they 
understand  them. 

Mr.  Birney  takes  shelter underno  such 
plea  of  honest  diflference  of  interpretation. 
He  boldly  avows  his  willingness  to  take 
an  unqualified  oath  to  support  and  exe- 
cute a  Constitution  and  laws  containing 
provisions  which  he  does  not  intend  to  ex- 
ecute. Such  provision  being,  at  the  time, 
well  known  to  him,  their  true  meaning 
undisputed  by  him,  and  the  guilt  which 
they  involve  (if  there  be  any  such  guilt,) 
as  clearly  presented  to  his  conscience 
when  he  positively  swears  to  their  ob- 
servance, as  it  can  be  at  any  subsequent 
period.  No  reservation  being^  made,  or 
allowed,  it  is  the  same  as  though  he  should 
promise  to  perform  each  act  separately 
and  specifically — or  as  though  it  were 
thus  administered  : 

"  I,  James  Birney  do  solemnly  swear 
in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  that  as 
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President  of  these  United  States,  I  will 
fully  and  faithfully  cause  to  be  executed, 
according  to  their  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing, those  clauses  in  the  Constitution, 
and  all  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
which  require  the  arrest  and  return  of 
fugitive  slaves,  and  also  that  1  will  at 
any  time,  when  circumstances  require  it, 
call  out  the  military  force  of  these  United 
States  and  employ  it  for  the  suppression 
of  any  attempt,  made  iy  the  slaves  of 
any  of  the  States,  to  rise  against  their 
masters  and  recover  their  liberty  by 
force." 

Here  is  a  case,  reader,  which  you  will 
find  in  none  of  the  books,  simply  because 
no  writer  on  oaths  or  moral  obligation, 
ever  supposed  it  could  possibly  arise. 
Says  Mr.  Birney,  there  are  certain  parts 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  which  I  re- 
gard as  regugnant  to  my  sense  of  justice, 
and  which  I  should  not  therefore  execute. 
Then  why  not,  replies  Mr.  Shapter  the 
conscientious  abolitionist  of  the  other 
school  to  whom  the  letter  was  directed — 
then,  why  not  take  the  oath  Avith  a  quali- 
fication, why  swear  to  perform  without 
exception  when  you  mean  to  do  no  such 
thing  .'  '  But,'  says  our  man  with  the 
tender  conscience, 'the  oath  cannot  be 
taken  in  that  form ;  the  chief  justice 
would  not  thus  administer  it  to  me,  and 
neither  the  laws,  nor  propriety,  nor  com- 
mon sense,  would  allow  him  to  make 
any  reservation  in  regard  to  any  part, 
any  more  than  in  respect  to  the  whole  of 
the  instrument.  1  therefore  take  it  as 
imposed,  and  if  you  wish  to  know  how 
far  I  mean  to  perform,  you  have  all  the 
evidence  that  you  can  desire  in  the  ex- 
quisite sense  of  moral  obligation  I  exhibit 
in  the  transaction.'  The  amount  of  it  all 
is  this — Here  we  have  a  man  whose  most 
sensitive  conscience  feels  that  it  would 
be  wrong  to  do  certain  acts,  but  finds  no 
difficulty  in  allowing  him  to  swear  that 
he  will  do  them,  without  qualification  or 
reserve. 

This  charge  against  Mr.  Birney  has 
pressed  so  hard,  that  the  Emancipator,  for 
the  last  two  numbers,  has  been  specially 
devoted  to  his  defence.  Some  of  the 
positions  advanced  by  the  Reverend  Edi- 
tor are  so  very  remarkable,  that  we  must 
devote  a  short  space  to  their  consideration. 
One  ground  assumed  is,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion being  intended  to  promote  justice, 
slaveholders  and  pro-slavery  men  do 
themselves  commit  perjury  in  swearing 
to  support  that  instrument,  whilst  they 
maintain  the  system  of  slavery,  and  there- 


fore, according  to  this  most  conscientious 
divine,  abolitionists  have  a  right  to  com- 
mit a  little  perjury  as  long  as  their  oppo- 
nents are  guilty  of  a  great  deal  more.  We 
give  his  own  strange  language :  "  A  man, 
(says  the  Rev.  Joshua  Leavitt,)  cannot  be 
just  and  unjust  at  the  same  time  even  if 
he  docs  swear  it."  This  is  said  on  the 
ground  that  the  Constitution  contradicts 
itself,  in  professing  to  promote  justice  and 
yet  maintaining  slavery.  "  Iherefore," 
he  proceeds,  "  a  man  cannot  support  it  at 
all  on  such  a  construction.  If  he  swears 
to  do  so,  (that  is  to  support  it  as  it  is)  he 
violates  the  main  drift  (to  promote  justice) 
and  by  the  simple  rule  of  three,  he  is 
guilty  of  more  perjury  than  if  he  had 
obeyed  the  main  drift  and  violated  the 
pro-slavery  provisions."  The  drift  of  this 
is  most  obvious.  Here  is  an  answer  to 
a  most  grave  and  serious  charge,  and  the 
whole  justification  is  made  a  question  in 
the  rule  of  three,  as  to  the  proportion  of 
perjury,  and  an  attempt  to  show  that  some- 
body else  is  guilty  of  it  in  a  still  higher 
degree.  If  such  be  the  predicament  in 
which  the  instrument  places  a  man,  sa3's 
the  disenthralled  abolitionist  of  the  other 
school — why  have  anything  to  do  with 
it.' — why  swear  to  it  at  all.'  Because, 
says  Mr.  Leavitt,  we  shall  not  commit 
half  as  much  perjury  on  our  construction, 
as  will  lie  upon  the  consciences  of  those 
who  adopt  the  pro-slavery  view. 

Another  argument  of  this  reverend  ca- 
suist is,  that  "if  the  country  allows  them 
(the  liberty  men)  to  hold  office,  then  it 
consents  that  they  shall  act  out  in  office 
their  own  view  of  the  Constitution,  and 
cannot  very  reasonably  accuse  them  of 
perjury." — That  is,  the  guilt  of  the  perjury 
will  rest  upon  those,  who  by  supporting 
them,  placed  them  in  such  predicament, 
•where  they  are  necessitated  to  swear  to 
what  they  do  not  intend  to  perforin.  We 
hope  that  all  who  hereafter  may  be  called 
upon  to  vote  for  Mr.  Birney,  will  remem- 
ber under  what  a  load  of  responsibility 
the  argument  of  the  reverend  gentlemen 
places  them,  and  that  they  will  be  very 
careful  how  they  lead  these  stern  moral- 
ists into  such  a  perilous  temptation.  Be- 
sides, in  what  a  light  does  such  reasoning 
present  a  professed  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel .'  Here  the  question  of  the  guilt  of 
perjury  is  made  to  turn  on  the  naked  fact 
of  a  majority  or  minority  of  votes,  with- 
out any  more  allusion  to  the  eternal  prin- 
cijiles  of  the  oath,  or  to  the  God  of  the 
oath,  than  though  the  declaration  had 
proceeded  from  a  professed  atheist. 
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In  the  succeeding  number  of  the  Eman- 
cipator, the  editor  grows  still  more  bold. 
Mr.  Shapter  had  spoken  of  a  qualification. 
"This,"  says  Mr.  Leavitt,  "  is  certainly 
a  curious  view  of  the  matter."  "  Mr. 
Birney,"  he  proceeds,  "  has  made  the 
qualification  in  the  most  public  manner — 
before  God,  his  constituents,  and  the  na- 
tion. But  Mr.  Shapter  is  not  content 
with  this.  He  would  have  Mr.  Birney 
say,  when  the  oath  is  administered,  that 
he  has  a  qualification  to  make,  and  thus 
beat  out  his  brains  against  a  mere  tech- 
nicality, for  the  benefit  of  slavery." 
"All- this  because  the  slaveholders  have 
had  the  cunning  to  foist  into  our  solemn, 
oath-bound  Constitution  of  government, 
a  tacit  agreement  that  their  piracy  shall 
be  protected  !  Do  they  take  us  to  be  su- 
perstitious idolators,  who  will  not  over- 
step a  priest's  tabu  to  save  the  lives  of 
our  own  mother's  children  ?  vSuch  people 
would  count  all  the  letters  of  the  Bible, 
and  attach  inspiration  to  its  bad  grammar. 
Their  souls  groan  under  the  bondage  of 
words."  This  requires  no  comment. 
The  man  who  will  speak  of  the  bona  fide 
observance  of  an  oath  as  a  rnei'e  techni- 
cality, and  compare  a  solemn  appeal  to 
the  God  of  the  Bible,  to  the  tabu  of  a 
heathen  priest,  is  easily  understood.  Let 
such  a  one  never  use  the  term  conscience, 
if  he  would  not  excite  the  most  sickening 
disgust  in  the  mind  of  every  unperverted 
reader.  "  For  our  part,"  he  says  again, 
"  we  have  proclaimed  with  trumpet  tones 
that  we  never  would  abide  by  an  agree- 
ment to  play  the  scoundrel."  Why,  then, 
we  would  simply  ask,  will  you  play  a 
part  worse  than  that  of  the  scoundrel, 
by  offering  to  call  God  to  witness  that 
you  will  abide  by  such  an  agreement .' 

Let  us  advert  for  a  moment  to  some  of 
those  circumstances  which  have  ever 
been  regarded  as  entering  into  the  nature 
of  an  oath.  In  every  solemn  transaction 
of  this  kind,  there  are  three  parties:  1st, 
the  taker;  2nd,  the  imposer;  and  3rd, 
Almighty  God.  The  oath  is  a  solemn 
promise,  in  the  Divine  presence,  that  the 
one  taking  it  will  truly  state  what  has 
happened,  or  will  perform  what  is  pro- 
mised in  the  words  employed  ;  and  as  a 
penalty  for  its  non-fulfilment,  he  solemn- 
ly imprecates  upon  himself  the  vengeance 
of  that  dread  Being  whose  name  he  has 
invoked.  Now,  in  the  instance  before 
us,  let  us  ponder  for  a  moment  what  might 
have  been,  and  what,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, may  be  assumed  to  have  been, 
the  probable  circumstances.     The  taker 


is  James  G.  Birney;  the  imposer  is  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  iluough  their 
representative,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
National  Judiciary.  In  the  midst  of  as- 
sembled thousands,  the  said  James  G. 
Birney  raises  his  hand  to  Heaven,  or  lays 
it  upon  that  volume  of  our  faith  that 
contains  so  many  fearful  denunciations 
against  trifling  with  the  sacred  name 
which  is  ever  invoked  in  the  oath,  and 
swears  by  Him  who  liveth  for  evermore, 
and  whose  very  essence  is  truth,  that  he 
will  support  and  maintain  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  will  faith- 
fully perform  the  duties  of  that  officer  to 
whom  is  assigned,  as  his  peculiar  charge, 
that  he  will,  without  making  any  excep- 
tion, execute  the  provisions  of  the  said 
Constitution,  and  of  the  laws  and  treaties 
made  in  pursuance  thereof.  Let  us  sup- 
pose the  solemn  act  concluded  without 
reserve,  exception,  or  qualification.  The 
individual  is  inducted  into  office,  and  as- 
sumes the  discharge  of  its  duties.  It  is 
then  that  this  strange  principle  of  ethics 
begins  to  manifest  itself.  He  refuses  to 
perform  certain  acts  most  clearly  required 
by  the  instrument.  He  is  charged  with 
perjury.  What  is  the  answer  ?  It  is 
true,  I  solemnly  swore  to  their  perform- 
ance, as  much  as  to  any  other  parts.  I 
knew  that  they  were  written  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws.  I  have  no  doubt 
as  to  their  meaning.  I  made  no  qualify- 
ing reserve.  I  felt  at  the  time  that  the 
performance  would  require  a  breach  of 
higher  moral  obligation.  I  have  since 
entertained  no  new  views,  or  made  any 
subsequent  discovery,  which  would  re- 
quire me  to  resign  an  office  which  I  cannot 
fully  and  faithfully  execute  according  to 
the  understanding  of  the  parties.  I  am, 
however,  not  guilty  of  false  swearing, 
because  had  I  offered  any  qualification,  I 
could  not  have  been  allowed  to  take  the 
oath,  and  "  I  should  thus  have  dashed 
out  my  brains  against  a  mere  technicality 
for  the  benefit  of  slavery."  Oh,  con- 
science !  conscience !  If  this  is  a  sound 
and  safe  rule  of  eternal  and  immutable 
morality,  when,  and  where,  and  how, 
we  ask,  can  perjury  be  committed  .' 

"  ^wch. parts  of  the  Constitution,"  says 
Mr.  Birney,  "  as  are  opposed  to  justice, 
humanity,  and  good  morals,  I  reject  as 
not  parts  of  that  instrument."  The  ab- 
surdity of  this  is  so  glaring,  that  even  the 
author  could  not  express  himself  in  rela- 
tion to  it  without  palpable  contradiction. 
Certain  parts  then,  it  would  seem,  admit- 
ted to  be  parts,  are  in  the  same  sentence 
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declared  to  be  no  parts;  that  is,  they  are 
parts  really  expressed,  but  no  parts  in 
regard  to  the  oath.  They  are  parts  which 
a  man  may  swear  to  pertoim,  but  no 
parts  in  respect  to  the  actual  performance. 

In  regard  to  all  these  positions  of  Mr. 
Birney  and  the  editor  of  the  Emancipator, 
no  healthy  conscience  can  fail  to  distin- 
guish them  from  those  principles  which 
they  would  seek  to  confound  with  them. 
They  differ  totally  from  the  case  of  the 
private  citizen,  to  which  we  have  already 
adverted  in  a  previous  part  of  these  re- 
marks.    They  cannot  shelter  themselves, 
as  they  would  sometimes  attempt  to  do, 
under  the  plea  that  every  one  who  be- 
lieves that  there  is  the  least  imperfection 
in  the  Constitution,  is  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament with  themselves.     Perhaps  no 
man  who  swears  to  maintain  the  instru- 
ment, regards  it  in  all  respects  as  abso- 
lutely perfect.     One  may  hold  that  there 
are  "political  evils  involved  in  our  form  of 
government,  and  yet  may  honestly  swear 
to   execute  the  whole   and   every  part; 
and  may  honestly  fulfil  his  oath,  on  the 
ground,  that  in  a  system  which  has  an 
immense  balance  of  good,  the  strict  per- 
formance even  of  those  parts  which  are 
inexpedient  and  imperfect,  involves  no 
breach  of  moral  obligation,  until  they  are 
remedied  by  amendments  in  the  only  con- 
stitutional  way.     On   this   principle,   a 
sincere  opponent  of  slavery,  who  would 
use  all  lawful  means  for  its  eradication 
from  our  form  of  government,  may,  if 
elected  to  office,  not  only  swear  to  main- 
tain, but  actually  execute,  according  to 
their  true  intention,  all  laws  which  at 
present  provide  for  the  arrest  of  fugitive 
slaves,  and  the  security  of  the  slavehold- 
ing  States  against  servile  insurrections. 
These  cases,  we  say,  present  an  aspect 
entirely  different  from  the  one  before  us. 
Here  it  is  assumed,  that  the  faithful  exe- 
cution of  certain  parts  of  the  Constitution 
would  involve   an   executive   officer  in 
moral  guilt.  If  an  individual  is  convinced 
of  this,  there  is  an  end  of  the  question 
as  to  him.    Conscience  must  be  supreme. 
A  man   cannot  conscientiously  do  what 
he  regards  as  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
God.    The  whole  matter,  then,  is  reduced 
to  a  conclusion  from  which  there  is  no 
escape.     If  Mr.  Birney  cannot  conscien- 
tiously do  certain  acts,  then  we  say,  a 
fortiori  atqite  a  fortissimo,  that  he  cannot 
conscientiously  take  an  oath  that  he  will 
do  them. 

We  may  well  inquire,  where  would 
this  doctrine  lead,  if  carried  out  to  its  full- 


est extent?  Let  us  take  another  case, 
which  at  the  present  day  is  not  merely 
hypothetical  and  possible,  but  extremely 
probable.  Let  us  suppose  a  man,  or  peu-- 
ty  of  men,  who,  by  profound  meditation 
on  first  principles,  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  all  property  (in  land  at  least) 
is  wrong  per  se.  Were  we  disposed,  in 
the  present  argument,  or  had  we  time  and 
space  to  examine  thoroughly  the  prime 
falsehood  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
abolition  principle,  it  would  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  show,  that  the  doctrine  of  ab- 
stract rights  on  which  the  one  is  based 
would  also  support  the  other.  But  we 
proceed  wdth  our  supposed  case.  This 
individual,  or  this  party,  by  constantly 
dw^elling  on  this  one  idea,  has  come  to  re- 
gard property  not  only  as  an  evil,  but  as 
a  most  enormous  evil,  as  the  greatest  of 
evils,  as  an  evil  politically,  socially  and 
morally,  as  in  fact  the  original  sin  of  our 
institutions,  as  that  evil  which  includes 
in  itself  all  other  evils  of  every  name  and 
nature.  These  persons  have  dug  so  deep 
as  to  discover  that  this  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  all  our  miseries,  that  all  other  reforms 
are  useless  until  it  is  removed.  They  pity 
the  benighted  abolitionist,  as  yet  in  some 
degree  under  the  influences  of  ancient  pre- 
judices, and  so  far  behind  themselves  in 
the  march  of  reform.  For  one  man  to  be 
lord  of  a  manor,  or  to  have  the  exclusive 
right  to  land,  is  equivalent,  they  say,  to 
shutting  other  men  into  a  narrower  space 
than  nature  intended.  It  is  a  restraint 
upon  their  natural  and  inalienable  rights, 
Avithout  compensation  and  without  their 
consent.  Here  then  is  the  essence  of  all 
slavery.  To  aim  at  extinguishing  one 
.species  of  the  evil,  is  like  cutting  off  the 
branches  and  leaving  the  root  untouched. 
It  is  like  aiming  to  destroy  the  brood, 
whilst  it  leaves  the  mother  of  this  heUish 
progeny  rmassailed.  Let  us  therefore, 
fhey  say,  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  this 
Bohon  Upas.  Let  us  drive  in  our  moral 
crow-bar,  or  (to  use  a  common  species  of 
abolition  cant)  our  machinery  of  moral 
force,  at  the  lowest  foundation  stone  of 
this  giant  castle  of  iniquity. 

Now  this  is  no  picture  of  fancy.  We 
have  heard  men  (and  women  too)  declaim 
in  this  very  manner,  and  almost  in  this 
very  language.  In  these  days  of  Owen- 
ism,  socialism,  and  anti-rentism,  the  case 
stated  is  far  from  being  beyond  the  bounds 
of  probability.  Such  men  might,  per- 
haps, at  first,  spend  their  strength  in  rail- 
ing at  all  who  do  not  see  the  evil  of  pro- 
perty, and  its  utter  repugnance  to  all  the 
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principles  of  natural  justice,  in  the  same 
light  that  they  do.  They  might  at  first 
talk  much  of  moral  power,  whilst  they 
hurled  their  hottest  denunciations  against 
the  church  and  clergy,  for  bringing  up  the 
Bible  in  support  of  this  horrible  wicked- 
ness. Soon,  however,  they  might  be 
tempted  to  form  a  political  party,  but  here 
they  are  met  by  an  obstacle.  If  a  party, 
then  must  they  have  candidates  for  of- 
fice; these  must  swear  to  support  the 
"oath  bound  Constitution  and  laws"  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  These  laws  not 
only  recognize,  but  are  actually  based 
upon  this  very  exclusivenees  of  property, 
which  they  have  again  and  again  denoun- 
ced, not  simply  as  improper  and  needing 
remedy,  but  as  positively  wrong  per  se  ; 
as  "  opposed  to  common  justice,  to  good 
morals,  to  humanity,  and  to  the  law  of 
God."  How  then  can  they  swear  to  sup- 
port and  execute  such  a  system .'  It  is 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  says  Mr. 
Birney  and  the  Rev.  Joshua  Leavitt. 
Your  candidate  may  offer  without  qualifi- 
cation or  reserve,  to  take  the  oath  to 
maintain  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
State,  including,  among  other  provisions, 
all  those  that  secure  the  holders  of  large 
tracts  of  land  in  the  exclusive  control  of 
their  estates.  He  may  also  swear  to  exe- 
cute the  laws,  which,  undoubtedly,  ac- 
cording to  the  mere  letter,  Avould  require 
him  to  sustain  courts,  sheriffs,  and  all  ju- 
dicial and  executive  officers  In  enforcing 
the  legal  claims  to  property.  But  then, 
according  to  that  more  transcendental 
code  of  ethics,  into  which  we  men  of  mo- 
ral power  have  been  initiated,  he  has  only 
mentally  to  regard  these  iniquitous  claus- 
es as  no  parts  of  the  Constitution. 

In  support  of  this,  too,  we  can  furnish 
him  with  some  of  the  most  original  and 
effective  specimensof  logic,  such  as  must 
utterty  confound  all  gainsayers.  For 
"the  Constitution,"  he  may  say,  "  is  a 
constitution  of  government;  governments 
have  no  right  to  ordain  what  is  immoral 
and  unjust."  Therefore  although  he  has 
sworn  without  any  reserve  to  support  an 
instrument  which  he  knew  to  require 
what  was  wrong,  yet  he  is  not  bound  to 
fulfil  such  a  sworn  promise,  "  because 
such  parts  as  are  immoral  and  unjust  are 
no  parts  at  all,  &c.,  &c."  Again,  the  Con- 
stitution of  New  York  professes  to  .main- 
tain justice;  those  therefore  who  swear 
to  support  the  Constitution,  that  is  to  main^ 
tain  justice,  and  who  nevertheless  lend 
their  aid  to  enforce  those  parts  which  you 
regard  as  so  abominable,  do,  on  your  the- 
ory,   commit    more  perjurj',   than  you 


would,  by  taking  the  opposite  course.  It 
being  then  a  question  in  the  rule  of  three, 
you  have  the  advantage  in  proportion  as 
it  is  better  to  swear  a  little  false  for  the 
sake  of  justice,  than  to  commit  much  per- 
jury in  support  of  what  is  wrong.  On 
this  state  of  facts,  and  "  there  being  no 
alternative,"  but  to  swear  to  support  the 
Constitution  for  the  present  as  it  is,  or  to 
give  up  those  glorious  reforms  which  you 
honestly  deem  so  important — why  should 
you  "  beat  out  your  brains  against  a  mere 
technicality  for  the  benefit  of  the  land  hold- 
ers, and  thus  give  up  the  State  to  the 
administration  of  the  unjust.''"  "and  all 
this,  because  the  land-holders  have  had 
the  cunning  to  foist  into  our  oath-bound 
Constitution,  a  tacit  agreement  that  their 
piracy  shall  be  protected."  Will  you  al- 
low them  to  treat  you  "as  superstitious 
idolaters,  who  will  not  overstep  a  priest's 
tabu  to  save  the  lives  of  your  own  mo- 
ther's children?"  Swear  then  without 
qualification,  at  the  same  time  secretly  re- 
serving to  yourselves  to  perform  what 
you  have  sworn,  just  so  far  as  your  own 
nice  sense  of  moral  obligation  may  re- 
quire. 

But  we  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  than 
we  intended.  It  is  really  too  plain  a  mat- 
ter for  those  whose  consciences  are  un- 
perverted,  and  as  for  the  victims  of  such 
miserable  sophistry,  they  are  perhaps  be- 
yond the  reach  of  argument.  The  sim- 
ple and  only  answer  comes  up  at  once  to 
every  unsophisticated  mind.  If  you  feel 
and  know  that  a  greater  or  lesser  portion 
of  what  you  are  to  swear  to  is  morally 
wrong,  and  that  j-ou  cannot  perform  it 
with  a  safe  conscience,  then  you  cannot 
take  the  oath;  and  if  you  do,  no  sophistic 
cal  quibbling  about  technicalities,  or 
about  parts  being  no  parts,  can  save  you 
from  the  double  guilt,  which  attaches, 
both  to  the  swearing  to  perform  and  to 
the  mere  performance.  In  both  respects 
you  offer  most  profanely  to  trifle  with  that 
Holy  Name,  which  we  are  so  solemnly 
commanded  never  to  take  in  vain.  Let 
not  men  who  hold  to  such  doctrines  ever 
talk  any  more  about  conscience.  In  as- 
sailing the  sanction  of  the  oath,  they  take 
from  conscience  its  firmest  support;  the 
main  bond  which  connects  the  visible 
with  the  invisible  world.  Let  them  drop 
their  canting  pretensions  to  higher  prin- 
ciples; let  them  check  their  foul- mouthed 
abuse  of  other  and  better  men  than  them- 
selves; and  above  all,  let  them  forever 
cease  their  profane  and  stale  babbling 
about  moral  power. 
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A    TRUE    WORK    OF    ART 


There  is  now  in  this  city,  brought 
over  from  Italy  by  the  American  Consul 
at  Genoa,  Mr.  C.  Edwards  Lester,  a  more 
ex  quisite  and  noble  work  of  art  than  has 
probably  ever  been  in  this  country.  It 
is  a  Christ  on  the  Cross,  wrought  out  of 
of  a  single  piece  of  ivory  by  a  Genoese 
monk.  The  circumstances  attending  its 
execution  and  disposal,  and  the  character 
of  the  old  monk  by  whom  it  was  worked, 
are  of  singular  interest. 

Passing  one  evening  near  the  old  con- 
vent of  St.  Nicholas,   which  stands  on 
the  semicircular  hill  that  sweeps  around 
back  of  Genoa — an  immense  picturesque 
building,  at  one  lime  used  for  barracks  by 
Napoleon,  now  half  in  ruins  and  tenant- 
ed by  a  few  old  monks — Mr.  L.,  wander- 
ing through  the  long,  dilapidated  corri- 
dors, saw,  through  a  cell-door  partly  ajar, 
an  unusually  large  ivory  figure,  lying  on 
a   table,  unfinished.      Rapping   on    the 
ghostly  lintel,  a  hollow  step  came,  and 
the  door  was  shut  in  his  face.     Mr.  L. 
requested  entrance.    A  husky  faint  voice 
refused  him  :  "  The  cell  was  sacred ;"  and 
a  rusty  bolt  grated  to  finish  the  reply. 
Mr.  L.  "  wanted  to  see  the  holy  image 
he  was  working."     "  The  Divine  Christ 
didnot  permit  him  to  show  his  crucified 
body."    Mr.  L.  "  wished  to  talk  religious- 
ly with  his  Father."   The  monk  had  "  no 
desire  to  speak  of  these  things  with  a 
stranger."    After  much  other  ascetic  con- 
versation, Mr.  L.  finally  declaring  himself 
an  American  deputed  to  visit  all  the  holy 
Catholic  convents,  the  door  was  at  length 
cautiously  opened.     A  long  and  singular 
conversation  ensued.    The  monk  was  one 
of  those  strange  intellectual  beings,  pe- 
culiar for  centuries  to  the  Catholic  church 
— a  true  ascetic,  gloomy-souled,  thought- 
ful enthusiast,  worthy  of  the  times  of  the 
Crusaders.    His  account  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  his  sacred  work  was  e.vtraor- 
dinary,  and  entirely  in  keeping  with  such 
a  character. 

There  had  been  in  some  garret  or  store- 
house in  Genoa,  for  years,  centuries  per- 
haps— longer,  at  least,  than  any  one  had 


remembered  or  heard — an  immense  block 
of  ivory,  of  a  strange  appearance.    It  was 
two  or  three  times  as  large  as  any  piece 
that  had  ever  been  seen,  being  in  a  seam- 
less solid  beam  over  three  feet  long,  four- 
teen inches  in  diameter,  and  weighing 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds.     All  the   antiquarians  in  Italy 
who  have  looked  at  it,  have  pronounced 
it  a  relic  of  the  antediluvian  world,  no 
modern  piece  of  ivory  being  at  all  to  be 
compared  with  it  either  in  size  or  appear- 
ance.     It  was  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  East  in  some  Genoese 
vessel,  when  that  state  was  famed  for  her 
maritime  enterprise,  and  had  ships  in  all 
parts   of  the  world.     It  might,  indeed, 
have  come  from  any  region — having  been 
preserved   by  some   natural   means — as 
there  are  in  several  places  fragments  of 
immense   tusks   fossilised,   which   must 
have  belonged  to  some  antediluvian  or 
pre-Adamic  race  of  animals  that  produced 
ivory  ;*  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point, 
it  is  well  authenticated  that  there  was 
discovered,  many  years  ago,  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  imbedded  in  century-accumu- 
lated ice — and  thus  preserved  from  decay, 
even  to  the  flesh,  skin,  and  hair — an  indi- 
vidual of  some  extinct  genus  very  much 
larger  than  any  modern  kind  of  elephant. 
It  was  looked  upon,  however,  as  worth- 
less, except  for  a  curiosity  of  unknown 
origin — the    whole    exterior  being  tho- 
roughly discolored  and  decomposed,  and 
the  decay  apparently  reaching  to  the  cen- 
tre.    From  some  indications,  the  monk  is 
induced  to  suppose  otherwise.     He  feels 
himself  moved  by  a  sacred  impulse.     Hea- 
ven has  provided— marvellously — a  sub- 
stance for  an  image  of  the  divine  Christ, 
[t  must  indeed  be  made,  by  exceeding  skill 
and  toil,  such  an  one  as  was  never  seen. 
But  how  blessed  shall  he  be  who  shall 
execute  it  aright ! — With  hurried  eager- 
ness, the  austere  enthusiast  bore  the  hea- 
vy fragment  up  the  hill,  to  his  ruined  con- 
vent beyond  the  city — as  He  who  was  to 
be  imaged  forth  from  the  shapeless  mass, 
once  ascended  his  hill  of  suffering  with 


*  Mr.  Powers,  the  American  sculptor,  conversing  with  Mr.  Lcstev  in  Italy  about  this 
ivory  statue,  stated  that  there  were  in  the  Cincinnatti  Museum,  with  which  he  was  once 
connected,  some  fragments  of  a  fossil  tusk,  several  feet  long  when  united,  and  so  large 
hro\i;hout,  that  he  could  only  tell  by  the  grain,  which  end  had  grown  nearest  the  ani- 
tmal's  head. 
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the  burden  of  his  cross.  He  shut  himself 
up  in  his  cell — away  even  from  the  in- 
quiries of  his  fellow  monks — and  begun 
his  labor. 

It  was  necessary  first  to  remove  the 
decayed  portions.  The  outside  was  found 
to  be  of  a  dull  gray,  and  porous  ;  the  parts 
next  to  this  were  denser,  and  of  a  dark 
mottled  brown ;  it  then  deepened  into  a 
substance  black  as  ebony,  and  nearly  as 
hard  as  glass;  beyond  this  there  was  nearly 
an  inch  thick,  almost  as  hard,  but  of  a 
curdled  yellow.  Having  with  great  labor 
cut  all  this  away — much  of  it  being  al- 
most impervious  to  instruments  of  steel 
— a  solid  mass  of  ivory  was  reached  of 
a  pure  cream  color,  entirely  unchanged 
by  the  action  of  centuries,  measuring 
about  33  inches  in  length  and  8  inches  in 
diameter,  and  weighing  about  80  pounds. 

From  this  substance,  which  could  with 
dilEculty  be  cut,  but  slowly  etched  and 
scraped  away,  the  crucified  Christ  was  to 
be  wrought.  The  account  which  the 
monk  of  St.  Nicholas  gave  of  his  long  la- 
bor up  to  the  time  M.  L.  entered  his  un- 
frequented cloister,  was  simple  and  affect- 
ing. He  knew  nothing,  by  practice,  of  the 
shaping  of  images  ;  he  had  never  wrought 
upon  a  piece  of  ivory  in  his  life.  But  he 
thought  the  dear  Lord,  and  gracious  Mary- 
Mother,  would  aid  him  in  so  holy  a  labor. 
He  w^ould  be  inspired  to  make  a  divine 
work.  And  suddenly,  he  said,  the  inspi- 
ration came — like  a  thought.  A  vision 
sprung  up  within  him — -(he  did  no  tknow, 
that  thus  the  ideal  always  arises  to 
genius  !)  He  saw  God  on  the  Cross — dead. 
It  never  could  pass  away  from  him, — and 
he  knew  it  was  sent  to  him  for  the  holy 
image  he  must  make.  Always,  there- 
fore, day  and  night,  he  prayed  before  that 
crucified  vision  in  his  soul,  while  he  be- 
gan confidently  to  give  it  form  from  the 
hard  beam  of  ivory,  that  lay  constantly  be- 
fore him.  It  became  to  him  a  work  of  de- 
votion and  sublime  hope.  If  he  could  but 
make  it  superior  to  any  other  such  repre- 
sentation in  the  world,  Mary,  and  the  Son 
of  Mary, and  the  sacred  Angels,would, per- 
haps, srive  him  a  higher  place  among  the 
Blessed  I — And  it  was  with  him  a  work 
of  penance.  Often,  he  said,  his  thoughts 
wandered  away  from  the  divine  image — 
into  the  world — Then  he  would  bow  him- 
self before  the  form  he  was  shaping,  with 
sighs  and  tears  ;  and  his  penance  was,  to 
continue  his  prayers  and  liis  slow  labor — 
without  food,  or  drink,  or  sleep — for  20 
and  30  hours  at  once,  deep  through  the 
night,  till  the  day-break  looked  into  his 


cell.  On  such  occasions,  he  saw,  some- 
times, a  miraculous  glory  encircling  the 
head  of  the  figure,  as  he  worked  upon 
it  1 — (a  natural  effect  of  his  solitary  lamp 
upon  a  vision  fevered  by  intense  strain- 
hig.) 

With  such  patient  and  severe  enthusi- 
asm— ascetic  inspiration  familiar  to  the 
days  of  Loyola  and  Peter  the  Hermit,  and 
still  found  sometimes  n  the  followers  of 
the  Catholic  Church-  -the  Monk  of  St 
Nicholas  had  been  now  nearly  four  years 
engaged  upon  this  statue  of  Christ,  when 
Mr.  L.  visited  him.  He  was  very  much 
worn  with  his  constant  toil,  and,  what 
was  more,  the  restless  excitement  of  a 
naturally  vivid  mind  ;  but  the  high,  pale 
forehead,  and  the  eyes,  ■  glowing  and 
thoughtful,  though  deeply  sunken,  spoke 
at  once  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the 
man.  The  work  was  so  far  completed, 
as  to  show  at  a  glance  its  remarkable 
character.  Mr.  L.  inquired  what  he  in- 
tended to  do  with  it.  He  seemed  only 
anxious  to  have  it  placed  in  some  church, 
where  it  might  long  be  looked  upon  and 
reverenced  by  devout  people,  himself  re- 
ceiving a  little  remuneration  for  four  years 
labor.  Mr.  L.  immediately  ofiered  him 
five  or  six  times  as  much  as  the  poor 
monk  had  dreamed  of  receiving,  adding, 
that  it  should  be  carried  to  America,  and 
placed  where  it  should  be  preserved,  and 
receive  great  veneration.  After  much 
hesitation,  he  accepted  the  offer,  and  Mr. 
L.  had  him  carry  the  statue  at  once  to  the 
consulate  residence,  M'here  he  came  fre- 
quently, for  six  months  longer,  to  give 
it  the  last  touches. 

Certainly,  the  figure,  as  it  now  exists, 
is  an  extraordinary  work — equally  in 
conception  and  execution.  The  ideal 
seems  to  have  been  the  Saviour  at  the  mo- 
ment after  death,  but  before  the  agonized 
expression  had  left  the  divine  form — an 
ideal  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  represented.  The  first  great  impres- 
sion emanates  to  the  beholder  from  the 
entire  appearance  of  the  frame,  as  it  hangs 
upon  the  cross,  distended  with  the  im- 
mortal pains  that  have  hardly  departed. 
The  exactness  of  detail,  and  the  wonder- 
ful effect  of  the  whole  combined,  are  truly 
astonishing.  The  anatomical  structure, 
to  the  most  experienced  eyes  that  have 
scrutinized  it,  is  found  perfect.  The  delir 
cate  veins  are  seen  coursing  under  the 
skin,  as  in  the  living  model,  while  every 
muscle  is  sloped  to  its  termination  with 
an  exactness  and  naturalness,  that  seem 
almost  miraculous.    Not    the    slightest 
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particular  effect,  moreover,  that  would 
lesult  in  a  body  hanging  in  so  unnatural 
a  position — as  the  great  protrusion  of  the 
chest,the  unusual  distension  of  the  chords 
of  the  arms — even  to  the  gathering  of  the 
flesh  above  the  nails  in  the  hands  and 
feet,  by  the  weight  resting  upon  them, 
fails  to  appear  in  distinct  execution.  But 
the  triumph  of  the  work  is  in  the  face  of 
the  Redeemer.  The  characteristics  there 
presented  can  never  be  once  seen  and  for- 
gotten ;  and  with  prolonged  study  they 
appear  the  more  remarkable.  The  linea- 
ments, slightly  bolder  than  the  usual 
Grecian,  but  beautiful  in  the  extreme — 
the  wonderful  union,  in  the  features,  of 
manly  massiveness  and  exquisite  wo- 
manish delicacy — the  contrast,  above  all, 
of  intellectual  agony,  knit  into  the  brows 
and  frozen  upon  the  lofty  forehead,  with 
the  sublime  composure  of  sweet  and  calm 
resignation  that  sleeps  around  the  almost 
femininemouth — are  a  combination  which 
could  belong  to  no  human  countenance, 
which  we  have  never  seen  idealized  in 
any  work  of  art,  and  such  alone  as  could 
arise  from  the  great  conception  of  the  Son 
of  Deity,  who  had  been  able  to  feel  a 
deep  joy  in  dying  by  an  infinite  torture. 

It  will  appear  extraordinary,  that  a 
solitary  person,  who  had  previously 
studied  no  anatomical  models,  fashioned 
no  images,  nor  even  amused  himself  with 
working  a  little  in  ivory,  should  sudden- 
ly be  able  to  achieve  so  triumphant  an 
effort  of  art.  But  if  we  do  not  believe, 
with  the  earnest  monk,  in  Heavenly  im- 
pulses in  such  cases,  we  may  remember 
another  inspiration — the  power  which 
arises  from  strong  native  faculties  and  a 
constantly  excited,  resolute  and  expectant 
spirit,  concentrated  together  on  a  single 
absorbing  object.  This  is,  in  fact,  simply 
the  inspiration  of  genius — whose  won- 
derful achievements  always  come  un- 
looked  for. 

The  fact,  at  least,  of  this  achievement  is 
beyond  question.  When  the  statue  was 
finished,  it  was  at  once  placed,  universally 
and  by  the  finest  judges  in  Italy,  at  the 
head  of  all  sculpture  in  ivory.  There  are 
thousands  of  ivory  figures  in  the  Italian 
churches,  especially  at  Florence  and  Ge- 
noa, but  none  could  be  found  with  half 
itslength,athird  of  its  weight,  oranything 
of  its  extraordinary  execution.  Numer- 
ous critiques  appeared  in  Italian  jour- 
nals, all  speaking  to  one  eflect ;  and  ma- 


ny persons,  with  that  enthusiasm  for  all 
art,  which  is  almost  the  only  remaining 
honor  of  that  unhappy  people,  made  long 
and  expensive  journeys  to  see  it. 

The  opinion  of  our  eminent  artist,  Mr. 
Powers,  will  be  of  particular  weight  in 
this  connection.  The  statue  had  been 
taken  by  request  to  Leghorn,  to  which 
Mr.  Powers,  who  resides  at  Florence, 
made  a  journey  principally  to  see  a  work 
of  art,  already  so  celebrated.  Mr.  Powers 
at  once  expressed  his  surprise  and  admi- 
ration at  the  extraordinary  character  of 
the  execution.  At  his  request,  as  also 
the  requests  before  preferred  by  eminent 
persons  in  Florence,  it  was  carried  to  that 
city. 

After  looking  at  it,  a  long  time,  Mr.  Pow- 
ers said  he  thought  he  could  touch  the 
brows  with  a  slight  improvement.  Mr. 
L.  readily  told  him  to  do  so,  having  the 
fullest  confidence  in  his  skill  and  judg- 
ment. The  figure  was  accordingly  car- 
ried to  the  artist's  studio,  and  fine  instru- 
ments were  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
But  after  retaining  it  ten  days,  every  day 
contemplating  the  divine  lineaments 
which  he  thought  to  retouch,  he  finally 
resolved  not  to  do  it,  saying  that  not  a 
line  could  be  altered  without  injury— at 
least  "  he  could  not  do  it."  In  addition 
to  the  high  estimation  unqualifiedly  im- 
plied in  this  incident,  a  passage  may  be 
subjoined  from  a  private  letter,  addressed 
by  Mr.  Powers  to  the  present  possessor 
of  the  statue. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  intend  ta- 
king your  beautiful  ivory  statue  of  Christ 
to  the  U.  States,  and  1  hope  it  will  re- 
main there.  It  is  the  largest  Avork  that  I 
have  ever  seen  in  ivory,  and  I  doubt  if 
another  could  be  found  of  so  great  a  size 
executed  in  the  same  material.  But  this, 
though  of  considerable  importance,  is  the 
least  of  its  recommendations.  There  is 
an  expression  of  calmness  and  dignity 
about  it,  which  I  conceive  to  be  quite 
characteristic  of  our  Saviour,  and  which  I 
have  never  seen  before  in  any  similar 
work.  The  form  is  full  and  manly,  and 
the  execution  is  quite  beautiful.  1  hope 
if  you  part  with  it,  that  it  may  remain  in 
some  place  where  it  can  be  generally  seen 
and  studied,  for  such  works  will  improve 
our  tastes  in  the  arts  in  America,  and  the 
more  we  have  of  them  the  better."     *     * 
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Passing  between  Rome  and  Florence, 
we  crossed  the  Tiber  one  morning,  and 
wound  for  some  distance  up  as  beautiful 
a  valley  as  the  sun  ever  smiled  upon.  It 
is  apparently  not  over  a  mile  wide,  and 
lies  deep  down  among  the  hills  that  rise 
in  parallel  ridges  on  either  side.  It  was 
a  bright  May  morning  in  which  we 
trotted  through  it,  and  as  we  rose  one 
of  the  ridges  to  pass  down  on  the  other 
side,  and  away  from  the  Tiber,  we  stop- 
ped to  survey  the  enchanting  prospect. 
The  gieen  meadows  went  gently  up  to 
the  sparkling  Tiber  that  here  was  dwin- 
dled to  a  mere  brook,  and  kept  winding 
and  turning  as  if  it  loved  and  strove  to 
linger  in  the  lovely  landscape,  while 
over  all  bent  the  blue  sky  of  Italy,  and 
swept  the  sweet  breeze  that  seemed  born 
amid  vineyards  and  gardens.  To  this 
delicious  spot,  the  artists  of  Rome  flock 
in  midsummer  to  escape  the  heat  and 
malaria  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  dream 
away  the  hours  amid  its  cool  shades  and 
healthful  breezes.  Turning  to  our  guide- 
book, as  we  sat  on  the  hill  side  and 
looked  down  on  this  charming  valley, 
we  saw  it  stated  that  up  its  narrow  en- 
closures, Macdonald,  with  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  cut  his  way 
through  the  enemy  though  they  outnum- 
bered him  two  to  one,  in  his  retreat  from 
Naples  to  Tuscany,  whither  he  had  been 
ordered  to  form  a  junction  with  Moreau. 
We  confess  that  we  had  no  definite  idea 
of  this  Macdonald,  except  that  he  was 
a  general  in  the  French  army.  Being 
linked  by  association  in  our  memory  with 
that  sweet  valley,  we  afterwards  took 
pains  to  trace  out  his  history  through  the 
progress  of  the  French  revolution,  and  the 
French  empire,  to  Bonaparte's  overthrow, 
and  we  found  him  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  that  lived  in  that  remarka- 
ble time.  He  did  two  things,  at  least, 
which,  of  their  kind,  we  believe  were 
never  surpassed.  We  refer  to  his  awful 
charge  at  Wagram,  and  his  desperate 
passage  of  the  Splugen  in  midwinter. 

It  is  astonishing  to  see  what  resolute 
and  iron  men  Bonaparte  gathered  around 
him.  Every  thing  that  came  near  him 
seemed  to  run  in  his  mould,  or  rather, 
perhaps  he  would  confide  in  no  one  who 
did  not  partake  more  or  less  of  his  char- 
acter. Some  as  much  unlike  him  as 
men  could  well  be.and  worthy  of  no  regard, 
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he  had  around  him  because  he  could  use 
them,  but  to  none  such  did  he  trust  his 
armies  or  commit  the  fate  of  a  battle. 
Those  whom  he  trusted  with  his  fate  and 
fortunes,  he  knew  by  stern  experience 
to  be  men  that  never  flinched  in  the  hour 
of  peril,  and  were  earth-fast  rocks  amid 
the  tumult  of  a  battle-field.  He  tried 
every  man  before  he  committed  the  suc- 
cess of  his  great  plans  to  him.  Rank  and 
fortune  bought  no  places  of  trust  from 
him.  He  promoted  his  ofiicers  on  the 
field  of  the  slain,  and  made  his  marshals 
amid  the  dead  that  cumbered  the  ground 
on  which  they  had  proved  themselves 
heroes  by  great  deeds.  When  Bonaparte 
rode  over  one  of  his  bloody,  yet  victori- 
ous battle  fields,  as  was  ever  his  custom 
the  morning  after  the  conflict,  he  saw 
from  the  spots  on  which  the  dead  lay 
piled  in  largest  heaps,  where  the  heat 
and  crisis  of  the  battle  had  been.  From 
his  observatory  he  had  watched  the 
whole  progress  of  the  strife,  and  when 
next  morning  he  rode  over  the  plain,  it 
was  not  diflicult  to  tell  what  column  had 
fought  bravest,  or  what  leader  had  proved 
himself  worthiest  of  confidence,  and  on 
the  spot  where  they  earned  their  reward 
he  gave  it,  and  made  the  place  where 
they  struggled  bravest  and  suffered  most, 
the  birth-place  of  their  renown.  This 
custom  of  his  furnished  the  greatest  of 
all  incitements  to  desperate  valor  in  battle. 
Every  ofiicer  knew  that  the  glass  of  his 
emperor  swept  the  field  where  he  fought, 
and  the  quick  eye  that  glanced  like  light- 
ning over  every  object  was  constantly 
on  him,  and  as  his  deeds  were,  so  would 
his  honors  be.  This  strung  the  energies 
of  every  ambitious  man — and  Bonaparte 
would  have  none  others  to  lead  his  bat- 
talions— to  their  utmost  tension.  What 
wonder  is  it,  then,  that  great  deeds  were 
wrought,  and  Europe  stood  awe-struck 
before  enemies  that  seemed  never  to 
dream  of  defeat .' 

Macdonald  was  one  of  those  stem 
men  Bonaparte  loved  to  have  in  his 
army.  He  knew  what  Macdonald  at- 
tempted to  do  he  would  never  relinquish 
till  he  himself  fell,  or  his  men  fled. 
There  was  as  much  iron  and  steel  in  this 
bold  Scotchman,  as  in  Bonaparte  himself. 
He  had  all  his  tenacity  and  invincibility 
without  having  his  genius. 

Macdonald  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch- 
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man,  of  the  family  of  Clanronald,  who 
fought  under  the  standard  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward,  on  the  fatal  field  of 
Culloden,  and  after  its  disastrous  issue, 
fled  to  France,  and  settled  in  Sancerre. 
There  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was 
born,  in  November,  1765,  and  received 
the  name  of  Elienne  Jacques  Joseph 
Alexandre  Macdonald.  He  belonged  to 
the  army  before  the  revolution,  and 
during  its  progress  took  the  republican 
side.  He  was  an  aide-camp  in  the  first 
Republican  army  that  advanced  on  the 
Rhine  at  the  declaration  of  war,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  throughout  that  mis- 
erably conducted  campaign.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Jemappe,  he  fought  with  such 
bravery  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  colonel.  Engaged  in  almost  every 
battle  in  the  low  countries,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  lead  the  van  of  the  army  at  the 
North,and  in  the  winter  campaign  of  1794, 
performed  one  of  those  deeds  of  daring 
for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  distin- 
guished. The  batteries  of  Nimeguen 
swept  the  river  Waal,  so  that  it  was  deem- 
ed impossible  to  cross  it  with  any  consider- 
able force,  yet  Macdonald  led  his  column 
over  the  smooth  ice  and  through  the 
storm  of  lead  that  devoured  his  ranks, 
and  routed  the  enemy.  For  this  gallant 
deed  he  was  made  general  of  brigade. 
In  1796,  at  Cologne  and  Dusseldorf,  he 
commanded  the  army,  and  soon  after  was 
sent  by  the  Convention  into  Italy. 

After  the  conquest  of  the  Papal  states 
in  1798,  he  was  made  governor  of 
Rome.  In  his  new  capacity,  he  ex- 
hibited other  talents  than  those  of  a  mili- 
tary leader.  He  could  scarcely  have  been 
placed  in  a  more  trying  position  than  the 
one  he  occupied  as  governor  of  the  Eter- 
nal City.  The  two  factions,  one  of  which 
acted  with  the  revolution,  and  the  other 
against  it,  kept  the  population  in  a  perpet- 
ual ferment.  Insurrections  and  popular 
outbreaks  occurred  almost  every  day, 
while  the  indignity  that  had  been  offered 
the  Pope,  and  the  indiscriminate  pillage  of 
the  Vatican,  palaces,  and  churches,  exas- 
perated the  upper  classes  beyond  control, 
and  it  required  a  strong  arm  to  maintain 
French  authority  in  the  city.  Macdonald 
did  as  well,  perhaps,  as  any  one  could 
have  done  in  his  circumstances.  An  in- 
surrection having  broken  out  at  Frosi- 
none,  which  he  found  himself  unable  to 
quell,  except  with  the  destruction  of  a 
large  number  of  his  own  men,  he  order- 
ed the  houses  to  be  lired  and  the  insur- 
gents massacred.     Mack,  at  length  drove 


him  from  the  city,  but  being  in  turn  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  it,  Macdonald  re-en- 
tered, and  finally  left  it  to  conquer 
Naples.  The  entrance  of  the  French 
into  that  city  was  over  mountains  of 
corpses,  for  the  inhabitants  of  every 
class  down  to  the  miserable  lazzaroni 
fought  with  the  desperation  of  madmen 
for  their  homes.  And  even  after  the 
army  had  entered  within  the  walls,  it 
could  advance  only  by  blowing  up  the 
houses,  and  finally  conquered  by  obtain- 
ing, through  the  treachery  of  a  Neapoli- 
tan, the  castle  of  St.  Elmo,  from  whence 
they  could  bring  their  artillery  to  bear  on 
the  town  below.  The  famous  Parthe- 
nopeian  republic  was  immediately  estab- 
lished, and  Macdonald  entrusted  with 
the  supreme  command.  Mack,  who  had 
charge  of  the  army  opposed  to  the  French, 
was  an  inefficient  man.  His  forces  out- 
numbered those  of  the  French  three  to 
one,  but  he  lacked  the  nerve  to  contend 
with  Bonaparte's  generals.  When  Nel- 
son heard  of  his  appointment  as  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  he  remarked,  "  INlack 
cannot  travel  without  iive  carriages.  I 
have  formed  my  opinion  of  him." 

That  was  the  great  difficulty  with  many 
of  the  Continental  generals — they  could 
not  submit  to  the  hardships  and  exposures 
and  constant  toil  that  such  men  as  Ney 
and  Macdonald  and  Napoleon  cheerfully 
encountered.  The  latter  upset  all  the 
rules  of  ordinary  warfare  by  his  des- 
perate winter  campaigns  ; — and  by  his 
forced  marches  and  rapid  locomotion 
showed  for  the  first  time  how  much  the 
human  frame  could  endure,  and  the  hu- 
man will  execute.  But  another  man 
soon  led  his  armies  into  southern  Italy. 
The  invincible  SuwarroAV  who  had  never 
yet  turned  his  back  on  a  human  foe  began 
to  sweep  down  through  the  peninsula. 
Macdonald  could  not  contend  with  the 
superior  force  now  brought  against  him, 
and  commenced  that  masterly  retreat 
toward  Tuscany,  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, and  which  tested  his  skill  as  a 
general  more  than  any  other  act  of  his 
life.  To  a  watchfulness  that  never  slept, 
and  a  spirit  that  never  tired,  he  added 
exertion  that  overcame  the  most  insur- 
mountable difficulties,  and  baffled  the 
plans  of  all  his  enemies.  All  of  Bona- 
parte's generals  were  distinguished  for 
their  wonderful  tenacity,  and  ]\Iacdonald, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Ney,  more 
than  all  the  rest.  He  seemed  to  be  un- 
conscious of  fatigue,  and  never  for  a  mo- 
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ment  indulged  in  that  lassitude  which  is 
so  epidemic  in  an  army,  and  so  often  en- 
sures its  destruction.  We  cannot  put 
our  finger  on  the  spot  in  the  man's  life 
where  he  acted  as  if  he  felt  discouraged 
or  ready  to  abandon  every  thing  in  des- 
pair. He  seemed  to  lack  enthusiasm, 
but  had  in  its  place  a  dogged  resolution 
that  was  still  more  resistless.  He  quiet- 
ly saw  what  was  to  be  done,  and  then 
commenced  doing  it  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  without  the  thought  of  failing 
in  his  designs.  He  was  conscious  of  the 
mighty  force  of  will,  and  knew  by  expe- 
lience  how  difficulties  vanished  by  push- 
ing against  them. 

In  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire, 
which  overthrew  the  Directory  and  made 
Bonaparte  First  Consul,  Macdonald  was 
by  his  side,  and  with  Murat,  Lefebre, 
Marmont,  Lannes  and  others,  passed  the 
power  of  France  over  into  his  hands. 

For  the  service  he  rendered  on  this  occa- 
sion Napoleon  appointed  him  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  the  Grisons.  A 
letter  from  him  to  General  Ilegnier,  then 
with  the  army  in  Egypt,  shows  his 
exalted  views  of  Napoleon.  In  an  ex- 
tract he  says,  "  Since  you  left,  we  have 
been  compelled  to  lament  over  the  capri- 
•  ciousness  of  fortune,  and  have  been  de- 
feated every  where  owing  to  the  impo- 
tence of  the  old  tyrannical  Directory. 
At  last  Bonaparte  appeared — upset  the 
audacious  government,  and  seizing  the 
reins,  now  directs  with  a  steady  hand  the 
car  of  the  revolution  to  that  goal  all  good 
men  have  long  waited  to  see  it  reach. 
Undismayed  by  the  burden  laid  upon 
him  this  wonderful  man  reforms  the  ar- 
mies— calls  back  the  proscribed  citizens 
— flings  open  the  prison  in  which  inno- 
cence has  pined — abolishes  the  old  revo- 
lutionary laws — restores  public  confi- 
dence— protects  industry — revives  com- 
merce, and  making  the  Republic  tri- 
umphant by  his  arms,  places  it  in  that 
high  rank  assigned  it  by  Heaven." 

In  1802  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Copenhagen,  where  he  remained  a  year. 
On  his  return  he  was  appointed  Grand 
Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  But  soon 
after  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Bona- 
parte by  his  severe  condemnation  of  the 
trial  and  sentence  of  Moreau.  Macdon- 
ald had  fought  beside  the  hero  of  Hohen- 
linden.  They  had  planned  and  counsel- 
ed together,  and  he  felt  keenly  the  wrong 
and  disgrace  inflicted  on  his  old  com- 
panion in  arms.  Fearless  in  court  as  he 
was  in  battle,  he  never  condescended  to 


flatter,  nor  refrained  from  expressing  his 
indignation  against  meanness  and  injus- 
tice. His  words  which  were  uttered 
without  disguise,  and  couched  in  the 
plain,  blunt  terms  of  a  soldier,  were  re- 
]'eated  to  Napoleon,  M'ho  afterwards 
treated  him  with  marked  coldness.  Too 
proud  to  go  where  he  was  not  received 
as  became  his  rank,  and  equally  disdain- 
ing to  make  any  efforts  to  produce  a  re- 
conciliation when  he  had  told  the  simple 
truth,  he  kept  away  from  court  altogether. 

Bonaparte  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
him  and  let  \\\m  remain  inactive  while 
Europe  was  resounding  with  the  heroic 
deeds  of  the  Generals  that  were  leading 
his  victorious  armies  over  the  Continent. 
Macdonald  felt  this  keenly.  He  who 
had  fought  so  manfully  the  bloody  battle 
of  the  Trebbia,  performed  such  prodigies 
of  valor  in  Italy,  and  finally,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  world,  led  his  army  in 
mid-winter  over  the  awful  pass  of  the 
Splugen  amid  hurricanes  of  snow  and 
falling  avalanches,  did  not  deserve  this 
neglect  from  one  whom  he  had  served  so 
faithfully,  and  in  whose  hands  he  had 
helped  place  the  supreme  power  of  France. 
Bonaparte  in  his  towering  and  unjust 
pride  allowed  a  single  expression,  strict- 
ly true,  and  springing  from  the  very  ex- 
cellences of  that  character  which  made 
him  the  prop  of  his  throne,  to  outweigh 
the  years  of  service  he  had  rendered  and 
the  glorious  victories  he  had  brought  to 
his  standard.  Shame  on  his  injustice  to 
this  old  soldier  who  had  never  deserted 
him.  Bonaparte's  conduct  in  this  mat- 
ter is  convincing  proof  to  us  that  he  was 
conscious  of  having  acted  the  part  of  a 
villain  in  the  trial  and  condemnation  of 
Moreau. 

The  campaign  of  Austerlitz  with  its 
"  Sun"  of  glory— Jena  and  its  victories 
— Eylau  and  its  awful  carnage  and 
doubtful  issue — Friedland  with  its  deeds 
of  renown  and  richly  bestowed  honors, 
passed  by  and  left  Macdonald  unnoticed 
and  uncalled  for.  Thus  years  of  glory 
rolled  away.  But  in  1807,  Bonaparte, 
who  either  thought  that  he  had  sufficient- 
ly punished  him,  or  felt  that  he  could  dis- 
pense no  longer  with  his  powerful  aid, 
gave  him  command  of  a  corps  under 
Eugene  Beauharnois.  He  advanced 
into  Styria,  fought  and  captured  the  Aus- 
trian General,  Meerfeldt — helped  to  gain 
the  victory  of  Raab,  and  soon  afterwards 
saved  Napoleon  and  the  Empire  at  Wa- 
gram  by  one  of  the  most  desperate  charges 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  man.     Created 
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Marshal  on  the  field  of  battle  he  was 
next  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Gratz,  where  he  exhibited  the  nobler 
qualities  of  justice  and  mercy.  The  bold 
denouncer  of  injustice  in  his  Emperor 
was  not  likely  to  commit  it  himself.  By 
the  severe  discipline  he  maintained  among 
the  troops,  preventing  them  from  violat- 
ing the  homes  and  property  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  by  the  equity  and  moderation 
with  which  he  administered  the  govern- 
ment entrusted  to  him,  he  so  gained  the 
love  and  respect  of  the  people  that  on  his 
departure  they  made  him  a  present  of 
100,000  francs,  or  nearly  $20,000,  and  a 
costly  box  of  jewels,  as  a  wedding  gift 
for  one  of  his  daughters.  But  he  refus- 
ed them  both,  replying,  "gentlemen,  if 
you  consider  yourselves  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  me,  repay  it  by  taking  care  of  the 
three  hundred  sick  soldiers  I  am  com- 
pelled to  leave  with  you." 

Macdonald  was  a  noble  man  in  every 
feature  of  his  character.  No  ferocity 
marked  his  battles — no  indiscriminate 
slaughter  made  in  moments  of  excitement 
stained  any  part  of  his  career. 

Not  long  after  he  was  made  Duke  of 
Tarentum,  and  in  1810  was  appointed  to 
command  the  army  of  Augereau  in  Cata- 
lonia, who  had  been  recalled  in  disgrace. 
In  1812  he  commanded  the  tenth  corps 
of  the  Grand  Army  in  its  victorious 
march  into  Russia,  and  was  one  of  the 
surviving  few  who,  after  performing  pro- 
digies ot  valor,  and  patiently  enduring 
unheard  of  sufferings,  in  that  disastrous 
and  awful  retreat ;  struggled  so  nobly  at 
Bautzen,  and  Lutzen  and  Leipsic  to  sus- 
tain the  tottering  throne  of  Napoleon. 
He  never  faltered  in  his  attachment  or  re- 
fused his  aid  till  Bonaparte's  abdication 
and  exile  to  Elba.  He  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  his  mad  attempts  to  relieve  Paris, 
which  ended  in  his  immediate  over- 
throw. He  declared  to  Berthier  that  the 
Emperor  should  retire  to  Lens  and  there 
fall  back  on  Augereau,  and  choosing  out 
a  field  where  he  could  make  the  best 
stand,  give  the  enemy  battle.  "  Then," 
he  said  "  if  Providence  has  decreed  our 
final  hour,  we  shall  at  least  die  with 
honor."  Unwavering  in  his  attachment 
to  the  last,  when  the  allies  had  deter- 
mined on  the  Emperor's  abdication,  he 
used  every  effort  to  obtain  the  most  favor- 
able terms  for  him  and  his  family.  This 
generous  conduct,  so  unlike  what  Bona- 
parte might  have  expected  from  one  whom 
he  had  treated  so  unjustly  and  meanly, 
affected  him  deeply.     He  saw  him  alone 


at  Fontainbleau,  and  in  their  private 
intervieAv  previous  to  his  departure  for 
Elba,  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to 
Blacdonald,  expressed  his  high  regard 
for  his  character,  and  regretted  that  he 
had  not  appreciated  his  great  worth 
sooner.  At  parting  he  wished  to  give 
him  some  memorial  of  his  esteem,  and 
handing  him  a  beautiful  Turkish  sabre, 
presented  him  by  Ibrahim  Bey  when  in 
Egypt,  .said,  "  It  is  only  the  present  of  a 
soldier  to  his  comrade." 

When  the  Bourbons  re-ascended  the 
throne  Macdonald  was  made  a  Peer  of 
France,  and  never  after  broke  his  oath 
of  allegiance.  Unlike  Murat,  and  Ney, 
and  Soult,  and  others  of  Napoleon's 
generals,  he  considered  his  solemn  oath 
sacred,  and  though  when  sent  to  repel  the 
invader  his  soldiers  deserted  him  at  the 
first  cry  of  "  Vive  1'  Empereur,"  he  did 
not  like  Ney  follow  their  example,  but 
making  his  escape  hastened  to  Paris  to 
defend  Louis.  After  the  final  overthrow 
of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  he  was  pro- 
moted from  one  post  of  honor  to  another 
till  he  was  made  governor  of  the  21st 
Military  Division  and  Major  General  of 
the  Royal  Guard.  He  visited  soon  after 
Scotland,  and  hunting  up  his  poor  rela- 
tives, bestowed  presents  upon  them,  and 
finally,  on  the  overthrow  and  abdication 
of  Charles  X.  gave  his  allegiance  to  Louis 
Phillippe. 

We  have  given  this  brief  outline  of  his 
history  at  the  commencement  in  order  to 
speak  more  fully  of  the  three  great  acts  of 
his  life.  When  commmanding  the  army 
in  the  Grisons,  INlacdonald  was  com- 
manded by  Napoleon  to  pass  theSpIugen 
with  his  forces  in  order  to  form  the  left 
wing  of  his  army  in  Italy.  This  was  in 
the  Campaign  of  Italy,  after  Bonaparte's 
return  from  Egypt.  Though  no  braver 
or  bolder  man  than  Macdonald  ever 
lived,  he  felt  that  the  execution  of  the 
First  Consul's  commands  was  well  nigh 
impossible,  and  sent  General  Dumas 
to  represent  to  him  the  hopelessness 
of  such  an  undertaking.  Bonaparte 
heard  him  through,  and  then  with  his 
usual  recklessness  of  difficulties  repli- 
ed, "  I  will  make  no  change  in  my 
dispositions.  Return  quickly  and  tell 
Macdonald  that  an  army  can  always  pass 
in  every  season  where  two  men  can  place 
their  feet."  Like  an  obedient  officer  he 
immediately  set  about  preparations  for 
the  herculean  task  before  him. 

The  present  pass  over  this  mountain  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  the  one  which 
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Macdonald  and  his  fifteen  thousand  men 
traversed.     There  is  now  a  carriage  way 
across,  cut  in  sixteen  zig-zags  along  the 
breast  of  the  mountain.     But  the  road  he 
was  compelled  to  go  was  a  mere  bridle 
path,  going  through    the  gorge    of  the 
Cardinal..      To  understand  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  beset  him  and  his  army, 
imagine  an  awful  defile  leading  up  to  the 
height  of  six  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  the  rag- 
ing of  an  Alpine  storm  and  the  mighty 
sweep  of  avalanches  across  it  add  ten- 
fold horror  to   the  wintry  scene.     First 
comes  the  deep  dark  defile  called  the  Via 
Mala,  made  by  the  Rhine,  here  a  mere 
rivulet,  and  overhung  by  mountains  often 
three  thousand  feet  high.      Along  the 
precipices  that  stoop  over  this  mad  tor- 
rent the  path  is  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  now 
hugging  the   mountain  wall  like  a  mere 
thread,  and   now  shooting  in  a   single 
arch  over  the  gorge  that  sinks  three  hun- 
dred feet  below.     Strangely  silent  snow 
peaks  pierce  the  heavens  in  every  direc- 
tion, while  from  the  slender  bridges  that 
spring  from  precipice  to  precipice  over 
the   turbulent  stream,   the   roar   of  the 
vexed    waters    can   scarcely   be    heard. 
After  leaving  this  defile  the  road  passes 
through  the  valley  of  Sehams,  then  wind- 
ing up  the  pine-covered  cliffs  of  La  Raf- 
fia, strikes  onto  the  bare  face  of  the  moun- 
tain, going  sometimes  at  an   angle  of 
forty-five   degrees,   and   finally   reaches 
the   naked  summit,  standing  bleak  and 
cold  in  the  wintry  heavens.      This  was 
the  Splugen-pass  Macdonald  was  corn- 
commanded  to  lead  his  army  of  15,000 
men  over  in  raid-winter. 

It  was  on  the  20th  of  NoA^ember  he 
commenced  his  preparations.  A  constant 
succession  of  snow  storms  had  filled  up 
the  entire  path  so  that  a  single  man  on 
foot  would  not  have  thought  of  making 
the  attempt.  But  when  Macdonald  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  a  thing,  that  was 
the  end  of  all  impossibilities.  The  can- 
non were  dismounted  and  placed  on  sleds, 
to  which  oxen  were  attached — the  ammu- 
nition divided  about  on  the  backs  of 
mules,  while  every  soldier  had  to  carry, 
besides  his  usual  arms,  five  packets  of 
cartridges  and  five  days  provisions.  The 
guides  went  in  advance,  and  stuck  down 
long  black  poles  to  indicate  the  course  of 
the  path  beneath,  while  behind  them 
came  the  workmen  clearing  away  the 
snow,  and  behind  them  still,  the  mount- 
ed dragoons  with  the  most  powerful 
horses  of  the  army  to  beat   down  the 


way.      The  first  company  had  advanced 
in  this  manner  nearly  half  way  to  the 
summit,  and  were  approaching  the  hos- 
pice, when  a   low  moaning  was   heard 
among  the  hills  like  the  voice  of  the  sea 
before  a  storm.     The  guides  understood 
too  well  its  meaning,  and  gazed  on  each 
other  in  alarm.      The  ominous    sound 
grew  louder  every  moment  till  suddenly 
the  fierce  Alpine  blast  swept  in  a  cloud 
of  snow  over  the  breast  of  the   moun- 
tain,  and    howled    like    an    unchained 
demon  through  the  gorge  below.     In  an 
instant  all  was  confusion,  and  bhndness, 
and    uncertainty.      The    very  heavens 
were    blotted   out,  and    the    frightened 
column  stood  and  listened  to  the  raving 
tempest  that  threatened  to  lift  the  rock- 
rooted  pines  that  shrieked  above  them 
from  their  places,  and  bring   down  the 
very  Alps    themselves.      But  suddeidy 
another  still  more  alarming  sound  was 
heard  amid  the  storm — "an  avalanche, 
an  avalanche,"  shrieked  the  guides,  and 
the  ne.vt  moment  an  awful  white  form 
came  leaping  down  the  mountain,  and 
striking  the  column  that  was  struggling 
along  the  path,  passed  straight  through  it 
into  the  gulf  below,  carr}'ing  thirty  dra- 
goons and  their  horses  along  with  it  in  its 
wild  plunge.     The  black  form  of  a  steed 
and  ite  rider  was  seen  for  one  moment 
suspended  in  mid-heavens,  and  the  next 
disappeared  among  the  ice  and  crags  be- 
low.    The  head  of  the  column  immedi- 
ately pushed  on  and  reached  the  hospice 
in  safety,  while  the  rear,  separated  from 
it  by  the  avalanche,  and  struck  dumb  by 
this  sudden  apparition  crossing  their  path 
with   such  lightning  like  velocity,  and 
bearing   to  such  an  awful   death    their 
brave  comrades,  refused  to  proceed,  and 
turned  back  to  the  village  of  Splugen. 
For  three   days  the  storm    raged  amid 
the  mountains,  filling  the  heavens  with 
snoAv  and  hurling  avalanches   into  the 
path,  till  it  became  so  filled  up  that  the 
guides  declared  it  would  take  fifteen  days 
to  open  it  again  as  to  make  it  at  all  pass- 
able.    But  fifteen  days  I\Iacdonald  could 
not  spare.     Indejiendent  of  the  urgency 
of  his  commands  there  was  no  way  to 
provision  his  army  in  these  savage  soli- 
tudes, and  he  mvM  proceed.     He  ordered 
four  of  the  strongest  oxen  that  could  be 
found  to  be  led  in  advance  by  the  be.?t 
guides.    Forty  peasants  followed  behind, 
clearing    away  and  beating   down   the 
snow,   and  two  companies    of    sappers 
came  after  to  give  still  greater  consisten- 
cy  to   the  track,   while  on  their  heels 
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marched  the  remnant  of  the  company  of 
the  dragoons,  part  of  which  had  been 
borne  away  by  the  avalanche  three  days 
before.  The  post  of  danger  was  given 
them  at  their  own  request.  They  pre- 
sented a  strange  sight  amid  those  Alpine 
solitudes.  Those  oxen  with  their  horns 
just  peering  above  the  snow,  toiled  siow- 
jy  on,  pushing  their  unwieldy  bodies 
through  the  drifts,  while  the  soldiers  up 
to  their  arm-pits  struggled  behind.  Not 
a  drum  or  bugle  note  cheered  the  solitude 
or  awoke  the  echoes  of  those  snow  cover- 
ed peaks.  The  footfal,  gave  ■  back  no 
sound  in  the  soft  snow,  and  the  words  of 
command  seemed  smothered  in  the  very 
atmosphere.  Silently,  noiselessly  the 
mighty  but  disordered  column  stretched 
itself  upward  with  naught  to  break  the 
deep  stillness  of  the  wintry  noon,  save 
the  fierce  pantings  of  the  horses  and  ani- 
mals as  with  reeking  sides  they  strained 
up  the  ascent.  This  day  and  the  next 
being  clear  frosty  days  the  separate 
columns  passed  in  safety  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  who  sunk  in  their  foot- 
steps overcome  by  the  cold  and  the  frost. 
The  successful  passage  of  the  columns 
these  two  days  induced  Macdonald  to 
march  the  whole  remaining  army  over 
the  next  day,  and  so  ordering  the  whole 
army  to  advance,  commenced  on  the  5th  of 
December  the  perilous  ascent.  But  fresh 
snow  had  fallen  the  night  previous,  fill- 
ing up  the  entire  track,  so  that  it  had  all 
to  be  made  over  again.  The  guides  ex- 
pecting a  wind  and  avalanches  after  this 
fresh  fall  of  snow,  refused  to  go,  till  they 
were  compelled  to  by  Macdonald.  Breast 
deep  the  army  waded  up  the  wild  and 
desolate  path,  making  in  six  hours  but 
six  miles,  or  one  mile  an  hour.  They 
had  not  advanced  far,  however,  when 
they  came  upon  a  huge  block  of  ice  and  a 
newly  fallen  avalanche  that  entirely  filled 
up  the  way.  The  guides  halted  before 
these  new  obstacles  and  refused  to  pro- 
ceed, and  the  head  of  the  column  wheel- 
ed about  and  began  its  march  down  the 
mountain.  Macdonald  immediately  has- 
tened forward,  and  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  men  walked  on  foot  with  a 
long  pole  in  his  hand  to  sound  the 
treacherous  mass  he  was  treading  upon, 
while  he  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of 
the  soldiers  with  words  of  encouragemnt. 
"  Soldiers,"  said  he,  "  your  destinies 
call  you  into  Italy ;  advance  and  conquer 
first  the  mountain  and  the  snow — then 
the  plains  and  the  armies."  Ashamed 
to  see  their  General  hazarding  his  life  at 


every  step  where  they  had  refused  to  go, 
they  returned  cheerfully  to  their  toil. 
But  before  they  could  effect  the  passage 
the  voice  of  the  hurricane  was  again 
heard  on  its  march,  and  the  next  moment 
a  cloud  of  driving  snow  obliterated  every 
thing  from  view.  The  path  was  filled 
up  and  all  traces  of  it  swept  utterly 
away.  Amid  the  screams  of  the  guides, 
the  confused  commands  of  the  officers, 
and  the  howling  of  the  storm,  came 
the  rapid  thunder-crash  of  avalanches. 
Then  commenced  again  the  awful 
struggle  of  the  army  for  life.  The  foe 
they  had  to  contend  with  was  not  one  of 
flesh  and  blood.  To  sword-cut,  bayonet- 
thrust,  and  the  blaze  of  artillery,  the 
strong  Alpine  storm  vi'as  alike  invulner- 
able. On  the  serried  column  and  strag- 
gling line,  it  thundered  with  the  same 
reckless  power,  while  over  all  the  sifted 
snow  lay  like  one  vast  winding  sheet. 
No  one  who  has  not  seen  an  Alpine 
storm,  can  imagine  the  fearful  energy 
with  which  it  rages  through  the  moun- 
tains. The  light  snow  borne  aloft  on  its 
bosom  is  whirled  and  scattered  like  an 
ocean  of  mist  over  all  things.  Such  a 
storm  now  piled  around  them  the  drifts 
which  seemed  to  form  instantaneously, 
as  by  the  touch  of  a  magician's  wand. 
All  was  mystery  and  darkness,  gloom 
and  terror.  The  storm  had  sounded  its 
trumpet  for  the  charge  but  no  note  of 
defiance  replied.  The  heroes  of  so  many 
battle  fields  stood  in  still  terror  before 
this  new  and  mightier  foe.  Crowding 
together  as  though  proximity  added  to 
their  safety,  the  disordered  column  crouch- 
ed and  shivered  to  the  blast  that  seemed 
to  pierce  their  very  bones  with  its  chill- 
ing cold.  But  the  piercing  cold,  and 
drifting  snow,  and  raging  storm,  and  con- 
cealed pitfalls,  were  not  enough  to  com- 
plete this  scene  of  terror.  Avalanches 
fell  in  rapid  succession  from  the  top  of 
the  Splugen.  Scaling  the  breast  of  the 
mountain  with  a  single  leap,  they  came 
with  a  crash  on  the  shivering  column, 
bearing  it  away  to  the  destruction  that 
waited  beneath.  The  extreme  density 
of  the  atmosphere,  filled  as  it  Avas  with 
snow,  imparted  infinite  terror  to  these 
mysterious  messengers  of  death,  as  they 
came  down  the  mountain  declivity.  A 
low  rumbling  sound  would  be  heard 
amid  the  pauses  of  the  storm,  and  as  the 
next  shriek  of  the  blast  swept  by,  a  rush- 
ing as  of  a  counterblast  smote  the  ear, 
and  before  the  thougiit  had  time  to  change, 
a  rolling,  leaping,  broken  mass  of  snow 
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burst  through  the  thick  atmosphere,  and 
the  next  moment  rushed  with  the  sound 
of  thunder,  far,  far  below,  bearing  away 
a  whole  company  of  soldiers  to  its  deep 
dark  resting  place. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  greater  part  of  the  army  had 
passed  the  mountains,  and  the  van  had 
pushed  on  as  far  as  Lake  Como.  From 
the  2tith  of  November  to  the  6lh  of  De- 
cember, or  nearly  two  weeks,  had  Mac- 
donald  been  engaged  in  this  perilous 
pass.  Nearly  two  hundred  men  had 
perished  in  the  undertaking,  and  as  many 
more  mules  and  horses.  We  do  not 
believe  there  was  another  general  except 
Ney,  that  could  have  succeeded  in  the 
face  of  such  obstacles  as  Macdonald  was 
compelled  to  struggle  against.  And  we 
never  in  imagination  see  that  long  strag- 
gling line,  winding  itself  like  a  huge 
anaconda  over  the  lofty  snow-peak  of 
the  Splugen,  with  the  indomitable  Mac- 
donald feeling  his  way  in  front  covered 
with  snow,  while  ever  and  anon  huge 
avalanches  sweep  by  him,  and  the  blind- 
ing storm  covers  his  men  and  the  path 
from  his  sight,  and  hear  his  stern,  calm, 
clear  voice,  directing  the  way,  without 
feelings  of  supreme  wonder.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  in  modern  history,  unless 
it  be  Suvvarrow's  passage  of  the  Glarus 
in  the  midst  of  a  superior  enemy.  Bona- 
parte's passage  over  the  St.  Bernard — so 
world-renowned — was  mere  child's  play 
compared  to  it.  That  pass  was  made  in 
pleasant  weather,  with  nothing  but  the 
ruggedness  of  the  ascent  to  obstruct  the 
progress.  Suwarrow,  on  the  contrary, 
led  his  mighty  army  over  the  Schachen- 
thal,  breast-deep  in  snow,  with  the  ene- 
my on  every  side  of  him,  mowing  down 
his  ranks  without  resistance.  Macdon- 
ald had  no  enemy  to  contend  with  but 
nature — but  it  was  nature  alive  and  wild. 
The  path  by  which  he  led  his  army  over 
the  Splugen  was  nearly  as  bad  in  summer, 
as  the  San  Bernard  the  time  Napoleon 
crossed  it.  But  in  midwinter  to  maJce 
a  path,  and  lead  an  army  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand men  through  hurricanes  and  ava- 
lanches, where  the  foot  of  the  Chamois 
scarce  dared  to  tread,  was  an  undertak- 
ing from  which  even  Bonaparte  himself 
would  have  shrunk.  And  Napoleon  never 
perpetrated  a  greater  falsehood,  or  one 
more  unvvorthy  of  him,  than  when  he 
said,  "  The  passage  of  the  Splugen  pre- 
sented without  doubt,  some  difficulties, 
but  winter  is  by  no  means  the  season  of 
the  year  in  which  such  operations  are 
conducted  with  most  difficulty  ;  the  snow 


is  then  firm,  the  weather  settled, and  there 
is  nothing  to  fear  from  the  avalanches, 
which  constitute  the  true  and  only  dan- 
ger to  be  apprehended  in  the  Alps." 
Bonaparte  would  have  us  suppose  that 
no  avalanches  fall  in  December,  and  that 
the  passage  of  the  Splugen  in  the  midst 
of  hurricanes  of  snow,  was  executed  in 
"  settled  weather."  What  then  must  we 
think  of  his  passage  of  the  San  Bernard, 
in  summer  time,  without  a  foe  to  molest 
him,  or  an  avalanche  to  frighten  him. 

But  JNIacdonald's  difficulties  did  not 
end  with  the  passage  of  the  Splugen. 
To  fulfil  the"  orders  of  Napoleon,  to  pen- 
etrate into  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  he 
had  no  sooner  arrived  at  lake  Como, 
than  he  began  the  ascent  of  the  Col 
Apriga,  which  also  was  no  sooner 
achieved,  than  the  bleak  peak  of  Mount 
Tonal  arose  before  him.  A  mere  sheep- 
path  led  over  this  steep  mountain,  and  the 
army  was  compelled  to  toil  up  it  in  single 
file  through  the  deep  snow.  And  when 
he  arrived  at  the  summit,  which  was  a 
■ft small  flat,  about  fifty  rods  across,  he 
found  the  Austrians  there,  prepared  to 
dispute  the  passage  with  him.  This  nar- 
row flat  lay  between  two  enormous  gla- 
ciers, that  no  human  foot  could  scale, 
and  across  it  the  enemy  had  built  three 
entrenchments  forming  a  triple  line,  and 
composed  chiefly  of  huge  blocks  of  ice, 
cut  into  regular  shapes,  and  fitted  to  each 
other.  Behind  these  walls  of  ice,  the 
Austrians  lay  wailing  the  approach  of 
the  exhausted  French.  The  grenadiers 
clambering  up  the  slippery  path,  formed 
in  column  and  advanced  with  firm  step 
on  the  strong  entrenchments.  A  sheet 
of  fire  ran  along  their  sides,  strewing 
the  rocks  with  the  dead.  Pressing  on, 
however,  they  carried  the  external  pali- 
sades, but  the  fire  here  becoming  so 
destructive  they  w^ere  compelled  to  re- 
treat, and  brought  word  to  Macdonald 
that  the  entrenchments  could  not  be 
forced.  Eight  days- after,  however,  he  or- 
dered a  fresh  column  under  Vandamme,  to 
attempt  to  carry  them  by  assault.  Under 
a  terrible  discharge  the  intrepid  column 
moved  up  to  the  icy  wall,  and  though  a 
devouring  fire  mowed  down  the  men,  so 
fierce  was  the  onset,  that  the  two  exter- 
nal forts  were  carried.  But  the  fire  from 
the  inner  entrenchment,  and  from  a  block- 
house that  commanded  the  position  of  the 
French,  was  too  terrific  to  withstand,  and 
after  bravely  struggling  against  such 
desperate  odds  they  were  compelled  to 
etreat.  On  the  snowy  suminit  of  the 
Tonal  among  the  glaciers,  and  scattered 
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around  on  the  huge  blocks  of  ice,  lay 
the  brave  dead,  while  the  wintry  sun 
flashed  mournfully  down  on  the  bayonets 
of  the  retreating  and  wounded  column. 
Nothing  daunted,  Macdonald  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route  over  two  other  mountain 
ridges,  at  length  reached  the  Adige,  and 
fulhlled  the  extraordinary  commands  of 
Napoleon.  This  wonderful  exploit  Bo- 
naparte took  every  pains  to  disparage, 
knowing  as  he  did,  that  it  rivaled  the 
most  brilhant  achievement  he  ever  per- 
formed. But  the  world  can  now  see 
clearly,  and  that  passage  of  the  brave 
Scotchman  stands  alone  in  modern  war- 
fare. A  hired  press  and  interested  flat- 
terers could  echo  the  false  statements  of 
Napoleon,  while  he  wielded  the  desti- 
nies of  Europe,  but  Time,  which 

"  Sets  all  things  even, " 

has  reversed  that  falsehood.  The  pas- 
sage of  Napoleon  over  the  San  Bernard 
was  a  magnificent  feat,  but  the  passage 
of  the  Splugen,  by  Macdonald,  was  a 
desperate  one.  One  was  attended  wtih  dif- 
Jiculties  alone,  the  other  with  danger — 
one  was  executed  in  safety,  the  other 
with  the  loss  of  whole  companies.  This 
latter  fact  alone,  is  sufficient  to  prove 
which  was  the  most  difficult  and  danger- 
ous feat.  Suwarrow  was  driven  up  his 
pass  by  the  cannon  of  the  French,  and  led 
his  bleeding  thousands  over  the  snow, 
while  the  enemy's  muskets  were  contin- 
ually thinning  his  defenceless  ranksi. 
Macdonald  led  liis  column  through  an  aw- 
ful gorge,  and  up  a  naked  Alpine  peak, 
when  the  tempest  was  raging,  and  the 
snow  flying,  and  the  avalanches  falling  in 
all  the  terror  of  a  Avintry  hurricane.  Bona- 
parte led  his  army  over  the  San  Bernard ,  in 
the  delightful .  month  of  summer,  when 
the  genial  sun  subdues  the  asperity  of 
the  Alps,  and  without  an  enemy  to  molest 
him.  Which  achievement  of  these  three 
stands  lowest  in  the  scale,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  determine. 

But  it  is  at  Wagram  that  we  are  to 
look  for  Macdonald's  greatest  deed.  We 
never  think  of  that  terrific  battle  without 
feelings  of  the  profoundest  wonder  at  his 
desperate  charge,  that  then  and  there  sav- 
ed Napoleon  and  the  empire.  The  battle 
of  Aspern  had  proved  disastrous  to  the 
French.  The  utmost  efforts  of  Napoleon 
could  not  wring  victory  from  the  hands 
of  the  Austrians.  Massena  had  stood 
under  a  tree  while  the  boughs  were 
crashing  with  cannon  balls  over  head, 
and  fought  as  never  even  he  fought  be- 
fore.    The  brave  Lanues  had  been  man- 


gled by  a  cannon  shot,  and  died  while  the 
victorious  guns  of  the  enemy  were  still 
playing  on  his  heroic,  but  flying  column, 
and  the   fragments  of    the    magnificent 
army,  that  had   in   the   morning  moved 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  in  all  the 
confidence  of  victory,  at  nightfal  were 
crowded  and  packed  in  the  little   island 
of  Lobau.     Rejecting  the  counsel  of  his 
officers,  Bonaparte  resolved  to   make  a 
stand  here,  and  wait  for  reinforcements 
to  come  up.   No  where  does  his  exhaust- 
less  genius  show  itself,  as  in  this  critical 
period  of  his  life.     He  levived  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  his   soldiers   by  presents 
from  his  own  hands, — he  visited  in   per- 
son the  sick  in  the  hospitals,  Avhile  the 
most  gigantic   plans   at  the  same   time, 
strung  his  vast  energies   to  their  utmost 
tension.     From  the  latter  part  of  May  to 
the  first  of  July,  he  had  remained  cooped 
up  in  this  little  island,  but  not  inactive. 
He   had   done  every  thing  that  could  be 
done  on  the  spot,  while  orders  had  been 
sent  to  the  different  armies  to  hasten  to 
his  relief.     At  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  2nd  of  July,  the  reinforce- 
ments began  to  pour  in,  and  never  was 
there  such  an  exhibition  of  the  skill  and 
promptitude  with  which  orders  had  been 
issued  and  carried  out.     At  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  different  armies  from 
all  quarters  first  began  to  come  in,  and 
before  the  next  night  they  had  all  arriv- 
ed.    First  with  music  and  streaming  ban- 
ners appeared  the  columns  of  l^ernadotfe, 
hastening  from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe, 
carrying  joy  to  the  desponding  hearts  of 
Napoleon's    army.      They   had    hardly 
reached  the  field  before  the  stirring  notes 
of  the  bugle,  and  the  roll  of  drums  in 
another  quarter,  announced  the  approach 
of  Vandamme  from  the  provinces  on  the 
Rhine.    Wrede  came  next  from  the  banks 
of  the  Lech,  with  his  strong  Bavarians, 
while  the  morning  sun   shone  on  INfac- 
donald's  victorious  troops,  rushing  down 
from  fllyria  and  the  Alpine  summits,  to 
save  Bonaparte  and  the  Empire.     As  the 
bold  Scotchman  reined  his  steed  up  be- 
side Napoleon,  and  pointed  back  to  his 
advancing  columns,  he  little  thought  that 
two  days  after  the  fate  of  Europe  was  to 
turn  on  his  single  will.     Scarcely  were 
his  troops  arranged  in  their  a])pointed 
place,  before  the  brave  Marmont  appear- 
ed with  glistening  bayonets  and  waving 
plumes,  from   the  borders  of  Dalmatia. 
Like  an  exhaustless  stream,  the  magnifi- 
cent columns  kept  pouring  into  that  little 
isle,  while  to  crown  the  Avhole,  Eugene 
came  up  with  his  veterans  from  the  plains 
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of  Hungary.  In  two  days  they  had  all 
assembled,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  4th 
of  July,  Napoleon  glanced  with  exul- 
tant eye  over  a  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand warriors,  crowded  and  packed  into 
the  small  space  of  two  miles  and  a  half 
in  breadth,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length 
Congratulations  were  exchanged  by 
soldiers  who  last  saw  each  other  on  some 
glorious  battle  held,  and  universal  joy 
and  hops  spread  through  the  dense  col- 
umns that  almost  touched  each  other. 

Bridges  had  been  constructed  to  fling 
across  the  channel,  and  during  the  eve- 
ning of  the  5th,  were  brought  out  from 
their  places  of  concealment,  and  dragged 
to  the  bank,  in  ten  minutes  one  was 
across  and  fastened  at  both  ends.  In  a 
little  longer  time  two  others  were  thrown 
over,  and  made  firm  on  the  opposite 
shore.  Bonaparte  was  there,  walking 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  mud, 
cheering  on  the  men,  and  accelerating  the 
work  which  was  driven  with  such  Avon- 
derful  rapidity,  that  by  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  six  bridges  were  finished 
and  filled  with  the  marching  columns. 
Bonaparte  had  constructed  two  bridges 
lower  down  the  river,  as  if  he  intended 
to  cross  there  in  order  to  distract  the  en- 
emy from  the  real  point  of  danger.  On 
these  the  Austrians  kept  up  an  incessant 
fire  of  artillery,  which  was  answered  by 
the  French  from  the  island  with  a  hun- 
dred cannon,  lighting  up  the  darkness  of 
the  night  with  their  incessant  blaze. 
The  village  of  Enzerdorf  was  set  on  fire, 
and  burned  with  terrific  fierceness,  for  a 
tempest  arose  as  if  in  harmony  with  the 
scene,  and  blew  the  flames  into  ten-fold 
fury.  Dark  clouds  swept  the  midnight 
heavens,  as  if  gathering  for  a  contest 
among  themselves — the  artillery  of  hea- 
ven was  heard  above  the  roar  of  cannon, 
and  the  bright  lightning  that  ever  and 
anon  rent  the  gloom,  blent  in  with  the 
incessant  flashes  below,  while  blazing 
bombs  traversing  the  sky  in  every  direc- 
tion, wove  their  fiery  net  work  over  the 
heavens,  making  the  night  wild  and 
awful  as  the  last  day  of  time.  In  the 
midst  of  this  scene  of  terror,  Napoleon 
remained  unmoved,  heedless  alike  of  the 
storm  of  the  elements  and  the  storm  of 
the  artillery;  and  though  the  wind  shriek- 
ed around  him,  and  the  dark  Danube 
rolled  its  turbulent  flood  at  his  feet,  his 
eye  watched  only  the  movements  of  his 
rapid  columns  over  the  bridges,  while 
his  sharp  quick  voice  gave  redoubled 
energy  to  every  effort. 

The  time — the  scene — the  mighty  result 


at  stake — all  harmonized  with  his  stern 
and  tempestuous  nature.  His  perceptions 
became  quicker — his  will  firmer,  and  his 
confidence  of  success  stronger.  By  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  infantry  and  thirty  thou- 
sand cavalry  stood  in  battle  array  on  the 
shores  of  the  Danube,  from  whence  a 
month  before  the  Austrians  had  driven 
the  army  in  affright.  The  clouds  had 
vanished  with  the  night,  and  when  the 
glorious  sun  arose  over  the  hill-tops,  his 
beams  glanced  over  a  countless  array  of 
helmets,  and  nearly  three  hundred  thou- 
sand bayonets  glittered  in  his  light.  It 
was  a  glorious  spectacle :  those  two 
mighty  armies  standing  in  the  early  sun- 
light amid  the  green  fields,  while  the  air 
fairly  sparkled  with  the  flashing  steel 
that  rose  like  a  forest  over  their  heads. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise  of  the 
Austrians,  when  they  saw  the  French  le- 
gions across  the  river,  and  ready  for  bat- 
tle. That  bright  scene  was  to  see  the 
fate  of  Europe  settled  for  the  next  four 
years,  and  that  glorious  summer's  sun,  as 
it  rolled  over  the  heavens,  was  to  look 
down  on  one  of  the  most  terrific  battles 
the  world  ever  saw. 

We  do  not  design  to  describe  the  move- 
ments of  the  two  armies,  nor  the  varied 
success  during  the  day.  Bonaparte  at 
the  outset  had  his  columns — converged  to 
a  point — resting  at  one  end  on  the  Da- 
nube, and  radiating  off  into  the  field,  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  The  Austrians, 
on  the  contrary,  stood  in  a  vast  semi-cir- 
cle, as  if  about  to  enclose  and  swallow 
up  their  enemy.  Macdonald's  division 
was  among  the  first  brought  into  the  en- 
gagement, and  bravely  held  its  ground 
during  the  day.  When  night  closed  the 
scene  of  strife,  the  Austrians  had  gained 
on  the  French.  They  nevertheless  sound- 
ed a  retreat,  while  the  exhausted  army  of 
Napoleon  lay  down  on  the  field  of  blood, 
to  sleep.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  Aus- 
trians taking  advantage  of  their  success 
the  day  before,  commenced  the  attack,  and 
the  thunder  of  their  guns  at  day  light 
brought  Napoleon  into  his  saddle.  The 
field  was  again  alive  with  charging 
squadrons,  and  covered  with  the  smoke 
of  battle;  From  daylight  till  nearly  noon 
had  the  conflict  raged  without  a  moment's 
cessation.  Every  where  except  against 
the  Austrians'  left  the  French  were  de- 
feated. From  the  steeples  of  Vienna,  the 
multitude  gazed  on  the  progress  of  the 
doubtful  fight,  till  they  heard  the  cheers 
of  their  countrymen  above  the  roar  of 
battle  driving  the  flying  enemy  before 
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them,  when  they  shouted  in  joy,  and  be- 
lieved the  victory  gained.  But  Napoleon 
galloped  up,  and  restoring  order  in  the 
disordered  lines,  ordered  Davoust  to  make 
a  circuit,  and  ascending  the  plateau  of 
Wagram,  carry  Neusiedel.  While  wait- 
ing the  result  of  this  movement,  on  the 
success  of  which  depended  all  his  future 
operations,  the  French  lines  under  Napo- 
leon's immediate  charge  were  exposed 
to  a  most  terrific  fire  from  the  enemy's 
artillery,  which  tore  them  into  fragments. 
Unable  to  advance,  and  too  distant  to 
return  the  fire,  they  were  compelled  to 
stand  as  idle  spectators  and  see  the  can- 
non shot  plough  through  them.  Whole 
battalions,  driven  frantic  by  this  inaction 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  deadly  fire,  broke 
and  tied.  But  every  thing  depended  on  the 
infantry  holding  firmly  their  position  till 
the  effect  of  Davoust's  assault  was  seen. 
Yet  nothing  but  Napoleon's  heroic  brave- 
ry kept  them  steady.  Mounted  on  his 
milk-white  charger,  Euphrates,  given  him 
by  the  king  of  Persia,  he  slowly  rode 
backward  and  forward  before  the  lines, 
■while  the  cannon  balls  whistled  and  rattled 
like  hail-stones  about  him — casting  ever 
and  anon  an  anxious  look  towards  the  spot 
where  Davoust  was  expected  to  appear 
with  his  fifty  thousand  brave  followers. 
For  a  ivliole  hour  he  thus  rode  in  front  of 
his  men,  and  though  they  expected  every 
moment  to  see  him  shattered  by  a  cannon 
ball,  he  moved  unscathed  amid  the  storm. 
At  length  Davoust  was  seen  charging 
like  fire  over  the  plateau  of  Wagram, 
and  finally  appear  with  his  cannon  on 
the  farther  side  of  Neusiedel.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  plateau  was  covered  with  smoke 
as  he  opened  his  cannon  on  the  exposed 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  A  smile  lighted  up 
Napoleon's  countenance,  and  the  brow 
that  had  been  knit  like  iron  during  the 
terrific  strife  of  the  two  hours  before,  as 
word  was  constantly  brought  him  of  his 
successive  losses,  and  the  steady  progress 
of  the  Austrians — cleared  up,  and  he  or- 
dered Macdonald,  with  eight  battalions, 
to  march  straight  on  the  enemy's  centre, 
and  pierce  it.  This  formed  the  crisis  of 
the  battle,  and  no  sooner  did  the  Arch- 
duke see  the  movement  of  this  terrible  co- 
lumn of  eight  battalions,  composed  of 
sixteen  thousand  men,  upon  his  centre, 
than  he  knew  that  the  hour  of  Europe's 
destiny  and  his  own  army  had  come.  He 
immediately  doubled  the  lines  at  the 
threatened  point,  and  brought  up  the  re- 
serve cavalry,  while  two  hundred  cannon 
were  wheeled  around  the  spot  on  which 
such  destinies  hung ;  and  opened  a  terrific 


fire  on  the  approaching  column.  Macdo- 
nald immediately  ordered  a  hundred  can- 
non to  precede  him,  and  answer  the  Aus- 
trian batteries,  that  swept  every  inch  of 
ground  like  a  storm  of  sleet.  The  can- 
noniers  mounted  their  horses,  and  starting 
on  a  rapid  trot  with  their  hundred  pieces, 
approached  to  within  a  half  cannon  shot, 
and  opened  a  destructive  fire  on  the  ene- 
my's ranks.  With  this  battery  at  its 
head,  belching  forth  fire  like  some  huge 
monster,  the  mighty  column  steadily  ad- 
vanced. The  Austrians  fell  back,  and 
closed  in  on  each  other,  knowing  that 
the  final  struggle  had  come.  At  this  cri- 
sis of  the  ba  ttle,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
sublimity  and  terror  of  the  scene.  The 
whole  interest  of  the  armies  was  concen- 
trated here,  where  the  incessant  and  rapid 
roll  of  cannon  told  how  desperate  was 
the  conflict.  Still  Macdonald  slowly  ad- 
vanced, though  his  numbers  were  di- 
minishing, and  the  fierce  battery  at  his 
head  was  gradually  becoming  silent.  En- 
veloped in  the  awful  fire  of  its  antagonist, 
the  guns  had  one  by  one  been  dismount- 
ed, and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  spot  where  he  started  on  his 
aM'ful  mission,  Macdonald  found  himself 
without  a  protecting  battery,  and  the  cen- 
tre still  unbroken.  Marching  over  the 
wreck  of  his  cannon,  and  pushing  the 
naked  head  of  his  column  into  the  open 
field,  and  into  the  devouring  cross  fire  of 
the  Austrian  artillery,  he  began  to  ad- 
vance. The  destruction  then  became 
awful.  At  every  discharge,  the  head  of 
that  column  disappeared,  as  if  it  sank  into 
the  earth,  while  the  outer  ranks,  on  either 
side,  melted  away  like  snow  wreaths  on 
the  river's  brink.  No  pen  can  describe 
the  intense  anxiety  with  which  Napoleon 
watched  its  progress.  On  just  such  a 
charge  rested  his  empire  at  Waterloo,  and 
in  its  failure  his  doom  was  sealed.  But 
all  the  lion  in  Macdonald's  nature  was 
roused,  and  he  had  fully  resolved  to  exe- 
cute the  awful  task  given  him  or  fall  on 
the  field.  Still  he  towered  unhurt  amid 
his  falling  guard,  and  with  his  eye  fixed 
steadily  on  the  enemy's  centre,  continued 
to  advance.  At  the  close  and  fierce  dis- 
charges of  these  cross  batteries  on  its 
mangled  head,  that  column  would  some- 
times stop  and  stagger  back,  like  a  strong 
ship  when  smitten  by  a  wave.  The  next 
moment  the  drums  would  beat  their  hur- 
ried charge,  and  the  calm,  steady  voice 
of  Macdonald  ring  back  through  his  ex- 
hausted ranks,  nerving  them  to  the  des- 
perate valor  that  filled  his  own  spirit. 
Never  before  was  such  a  charge  made, 
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and  it  seemed  at  every  moment  that  the 
torn  and  mangled  column  must  break  and 
fly.  The  Austrian  cannon  are  gradually 
wheeled  around  till  they  stretch  away  in 
parallel  lines  on  each  side  of  this  band  of 
heroes,  and  liurl  an  incessant  tempest  of 
lead  against  their  bosoms.  But  the  stern 
warriors  close  in  and  fill  up  the  frightful 
gaps  made  at  every  discharge,  and  still 
press  on. 

Macdonald  has  communicated  his  own 
settled  purpose  to  conquer  or  die  to  his 
devoted  followers.  There  is  no  excite- 
ment— no  enthusiasm  such  as  Murat 
was  wont  to  infuse  into  his  men  when 
making  one  of  his  desperate  charges  of 
cavalry.  No  cries  of  "  Vive  I'Empereitr," 
are  heard  along  the  lines  ;  but  in  their 
place  is  an  unalterable  resolution  that  no- 
thing but  annihilation  can  shake.  The 
eyes  of  the  army  and  the  world  are  on 
them,  and  they  carry  Napoleon's  fate  as 
they  go.  But  human  strength  has  its 
limits,  and  human  effort  the  spot  where  it 
ceases  forever.  No  living  man  could 
have  carried  that  column  to  where  it 
stands  but  the  iron-hearted  hero  at  its 
head.  But  now  he  halts  and  casts  his 
eye  over  his  little  surviving  band  that 
stands  all  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  ene- 
my. He  looks  back  on  his  path,  and  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  he  sees  the 
course  of  his  column  by  the  black  swath 
of  dead  men  that  stretches  like  a  huge 
serpent  over  the  plain.  Out  of  the  six- 
teen thousand  men  with  wh  ich  he  started  hut 
fifteen  hundred  are  left  beside  him.  Ten 
out  of  ever D  eleven  have  fallen,  and  here 
at  length  the  tired  hero  pauses,  and  sur- 
veys with  a  stern  and  anxious  eye  his 
few  remaining  followers.  The  heart  of 
Bonaparte  stops  beating  at  the  sight,  and 
well  it  may,  for  his  throne  is  where 
IMacdonald  stands.  He  bears  the  Em- 
pire on  his  single  brave  heart — he  is  the 
Empire.  Shall  he  turn  at  last,  and 
sound  the  retreat  ?  The  Empire  totters 
on  the  ensanguined  field,  for,  like  a  speck 
in  the  distance,  Macdonald  is  seen  still  to 
pause,  while  the  cannon  are  piling  the 
dead  in  heaps  around  him.  "  Will  he 
turn  at  last?"  is  the  secret  and  agonizing 
question  Napoleon  puts  to  himself, — 
"must  my  throne  go  down?"  No!  he 
is  worthy  of  the  mighty  trust  committed 
to  him.  The  Empire  stands  or  falls  with 
him,  but  shall  stand  while  he  stands. 
Looking  away  to  where  his  Emperor 
sits,  he  sees  a  movement  as  if  aid  were 
at  hand.  "  Onward,"  breaks  from  his 
iron  lips.  The  roll  of  drums  and  the 
pealing  of  trumpets  answer  the  volley 


that  smites  that  exhausted  column,  and 
the  next  moment  it  is  seen  piercing  the 
Austrian  centre.  The  day  is  won — the 
Empire  saved — and  the  whole  Austrian 
army  is  in  full  retreat. 

Such  was  the  awful  battle  of  Wa- 
gram,  and  such  the  charge  of  Macdonald. 
We  know  of  nothing  equal  to  it  except 
Ney's  charge  at  Waterloo,  and  that  was 
not  equal,  because  it  failed. 

On  riding  over  the  ensanguined  field 
Bonaparte  came  where  Macdonald  stood 
amid  his  troops.  As  his  ej^e  fell 
on  the  calm  and  collected  hero,  he 
stopped,  and  holding  out  his  hand  said, 
"  Shake  hands,  Macdonald — no  more 
hatred  between  us — we  must  henceforth 
be  friends,  and  as  a  pledge  of  my  sin- 
cerity, I  will  send  your  marshal's  staff, 
which  you  have  so  gloriously  earned." 
The  frankness  and  kindness  of  Napoleon 
effected  what  all  his  neglect  and  cold- 
ness had  failed  to  do— subdued  him. 
Grasping  his  hand,  and  with  a  voice 
choked  with  emotion,  which  the  wildest 
uproar  of  battle  could  never  agitate, 
replied,  "  Ah !  sire,  with  us  it  is 
henceforth  for  life  and  death."  Noble  manl 
kindness  could  overcome  him  in  a  mo- 
ment. It  is  no  wonder  that  Bonaparte 
felt  at  last  that  he  had  not  known  Mac- 
donald's  true  worth. 

The  last  great  conflict  in  which  he  was 
engaged  was  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Leipsic.  For  two  days  he  fought  like  a 
lion,  and  when  all  hope  was  abandoned, 
he  was  appointed  by  Napoleon  to  form, 
with  Lannistau  and  Poniatowski,  the 
rear  guard  of  the  army  Avhile  it  passed 
over  the  only  remaining  bridge  of  Lin- 
denau  across  the  Elster.  Here  he  stood 
and  kept  the  allies  at  bay,  though 
they  swarmed  in  countless  multitudes 
into  the  city,  making  it  fairly  reel 
under  their  wild  hurrahs,  as  they  drove 
before  them  the  scattered  remnants 
of  the  rear  of  the  French  army.  Car- 
riages and  baggage-waggons,  and  char- 
iots and  artillery  came  thundering  by, 
and  Macdonald  hurried  them  over  the 
bridge,  still  maintaining  his  post  against 
the  headlong  attacks  of  the  victorious 
army.  Slowly  the  confused  and  bleeding 
mass  streamed  over  the  crowded  bridge, 
protected  from  the  pursuing  enemy  by 
the  steady  resistance  of  Macdonald.  The 
allies  were  struck  with  astonishment  at 
this  firm  opposition  in  the  midst  of  de- 
feat. Half  the  disasters  of  that  battle, 
so  fatal  to  Napoleon,  would  have  been 
saved  but  for  the  rashness  of  a  single 
corporal.    Bonaparte  had  ordered  a  mine 
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to  be  constructed  under  this  bridge,  which 
was  to  be  fired  the  moment  the  French 
army  had  passed.  The  corporal  to  wliom 
this  duty  had  been  entrusted  hearing  the 
shouts  of  the  aUies  as  they  rolled  like 
the  sea  into  Leipsic,  and  seeing  the  tiral- 
leurs  amid  the  gardens  on  the  side  near 
the  river,  thought  the  army  had  all 
passed,  and  fired  the  train.  The  bridge 
M'as  lifted  into  the  air  with  a  sound  of 
thunder,  and  fell  in  fragments  into  the 
river.  It  is  said,  the  shriek  of  the  French 
soldiers  forming  the  rear  guard,  when 
they  saw  their  only  communication  with 
the  army  cut  off,  was  most  appalling. 
They  broke  their  ranks  and  rushed  to 
the  bank  of  the  river,  stretchnig  out  their 
arms  towards  the  opposite  shore,  where 
were  the  retreating  columns  of  their 
comrades.  Thousands,  in  desperation, 
plunged  into  the  stream,  most  of  which 
perished,  while  the  whole  remaining 
15,000  were  made  prisoners.  But  amid 
the  melee  that  succeeded  the  blowing 
up  of  the  bridge,  were  seen  two  officers 
spurring  their  horses  through  the  dense 
multitude  that  obstructed  their  way. 
At  length,  after  most  desperate  efforts, 
they  reached  the  banks.  As  they 
galloped  up  the  shore  on  their  panting  and 
blood-covered  steeds,  one  was  seen  to  be 
Macdonald,  and  the  other  the  brave 
Poniatowski.  Casting  one  look  on  the 
chaos  of  an  army  that  struggled  towards 
the  chasm,  they  plunged  in.  Their 
strong  chargers  stemmed  the  torrent 
manfully,  and  struck  the  opposite  shore. 
With  one  bold  spring,  Macdonald  cleared 
the  bank,  and  galloped  away.  But  the 
brave  and  noble  Pole  reached  the  shore 
only  to  die.  His  exhausted  steed  strug- 
gled nobly  to  ascend  the  bank,  but  fail- 
ing, fell  back  on  his  wounded  rider,  and 
both  perished  together  in  the  flood. 

Of  Macdonald's  after-career  we  have 
already  spoken.  He  remained  firm  to 
Napoleon  till  his  abdication,  and  then, 
like  all  his  Generals  and  Marshals,  gave 
in  his  allegiance  to  the  Bourbon  throne. 
His  firmness  of  character  which  render- 
ed him  in  all  emergencies  so  decided  and 
invincible  prevented  him  also  from  join- 
ing Bonaparte's  standard  when  he  landed 
from  Elba.  The  contagious  enthusiasm 
which  bore  away  so  many  of  the  old 
companions  in  arms  of  Bonaparte,  did 
not  shake  his  constancy.  He  gave  his 
adhesion  to  the  Bourbons  because  it  was 
in  the  compact  with  Napoleon,  and  be- 
cause under  the  circumstances  he  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  do  so,  and  no  after 
excitement  could  shake  his  fidelity.     He 


was  a  thorough  Scotchman  in  his  fixed- 
ness of  will.  He  possessed  none  of  the 
flexibility  of  the  French  character,  and 
but  little  of  its  enthusiasm.  Bold,  un- 
wavering, and  determined,  he  naturally 
held  great  sway  over  the  French  soldiers. 
Versatile  themselves,  they  have  greater 
confidence  in  a  character  the  reverse  of 
their  own,  and  will  follow  farther  an 
iron-willed  commander  than  one  possess- 
ing nothing  but  enthusiasm.  In  a  sud- 
den charge  you  want  the  headlong  ex- 
citement, but  in  the  steady  march  into  the 
very  face  of  destruction,  and  the  cool  rec 
sistance  in  the  midst  of  carnage,  you 
need  the  cool,  rock-fast  man. 

This  trait  in  Macdonald's  character 
was  evinced  in  his  conduct  when  sent  to 
repel  the  invasion  of  Napoleon,  who  was 
drawing  all  hearts  after  him  in  his  return 
from  exile.  He  repaired  to  Lyons  with 
his  army,  but  finding  that  his  troops  had 
caught  the  wild-fire  enthusiasm,  that 
was  carrying  everything  before  it,  he 
addressed  them  on  their  duty.  It  was  to 
no  purpose,  however,  for  no  sooner  did 
they  see  the  advanced  guard  of  Bona- 
parte's small  company,  and  hear  the  shout 
of  "  Vive  PEmpereur,"  with  which  they 
rent  the  air,  than  they  rushed  forward, 
shouting  "  Vive  I'Empereur"  in  return, 
and  clasped  their  old  comrades  to  their 
bosoms.  Ney,  under  similar  circumstan- 
ces, was  also  borne  away  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  moment,  and  flinging  his 
hat  into  the  air,  joined  in  the  wild  cry  that 
shook  Europe  like  an  earthquake,  and 
summoned  a  continent  to  arms  again, 
and  made  kings  tremble  for  their  thrones. 
But  Macdonald  was  not  a  being  of  such 
rapid  impulses.  His  actions  were  the  re- 
sult of  reflection  rather  than  of  feeling. 
True  to  his  recent  oath  he  turned  from 
his  treacherous  troops  and  fled,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  taken  prisoner  by 
them. 

He  was  a  conscientious  soldier — kind 
in  peace — sparing  of  his  men  in  battle, 
unless  sacrifice  was  imperiously  demand- 
ed, and  then  spilling  blood  like  water. 
Generous  and  open  hearted,  he  spoke  his 
sentiments  freely,  and  abhorred  injustice 
and  meanness.  Dazzled  as  all  the  world 
was  by  the  splendid  talents  and  brilliant 
achievements  of  Bonaparte,  he  never 
.seemed  to  have  discovered  his  cold  sel- 
fishness and  towering  ambition  which 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  his  actions. 

The  Duke  of  Tarentum,  as  Macdonald 
was  called  in  France,  had  no  sons.  He 
had  three  daughters,  two  of  whom  mar- 
ried nobles,  and  the  third  a  rich  banker. 
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THE    GODS    OF    OLD. 

AN    ODE. 
BY   WM.    WALLACE. 

[Tlie  following  highly  imaginative  poem  adds  a  third  to  the  list  on  a  beautiful  and  sug- 
gestive subject.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  neither  of  them  bear  any  resemblance  in  tlTe 
conception  or  execution.  jNIiss  Barrett's  idea  is  the  absolute  death  of  the  ancient  Divinities 
— Schiller  laments  the  decay  of  their  int^uence — the  following  Ode  is  based  on  their  conti- 
nued existence  as  poetical  creations  which  delight  the  human  mind.— Ed.  A.-h.  Review.] 

Not  realmless  sit  the  ancient  Gods 

Upon  their  misty  thrones 
In  that  old  glorious  Grecian  Heaven 

Of  regal  zones : 
A  langour  on  their  awful  forms 
May  lie, 
And  a  deep  grief  in  their  large  star-eyes, 

King-Dwellers  of  the  sky  ! 
But  still  they  show  the  might  of  Gods 
In  rustless  panoply. 
They  cannot  fade,  though  other  Creeds 
Came  burdened  with  their  curse, 
And  Oke"s  apotheosis  w^as 

A  darkened  Universe  : — - 
No  tempest  heralded  the  Orient  Light ; 
No  fiery  portent  walked  the  solemn  Night ; 
No  Conqueror's  blood-red  banner  was  unfurled  ; 
No  Volcan  shook  its  warning  torch  on  high; 
No  Earthquake  tore  the  pulses  of  the  world, 
Nor  pale  Suns  wandered  through  the  swarthy  sky ; 
Only  the  silent  spheres 
Amid  the  darkness  shed  some  joyous  tears  ; 
And  then,  as  rainbows  come,  it  came 
With  Morning's  lambent  flame  : 
The  Stars  looked  from  their  palaces,  whose  spires 

And  windows  caught  afar  the  prophet-glow. 
And  bade  their  choirs  sing  to  the  sweetest  lyres, 

"  Peace  and  good  will  unto  the  orb  below  !" 
The  Monarchs  shuddered  and  turned  sick  a-heart ; 

And  from  their  bright  hands  fell 
Gem'd  sceptres  with  a  thunderous  sound 
Before  the  miracle  : 
Ah  !  sick  at  soul,  but  they — the  Bards — 
Song's  calm  Immortals  i'  the  eclipse, 
Thronged  up  and  held  the  nectar-cup 

To  their  pale  lips  ; 
And  each  with  an  eager  fond  look  stirred 

Certain  melodious  strings. 
While  the  startled  tempest-bearing  Bird 

Poised  tremblingly  his  wings: — 
Then  loftier  still  their  harps  resounded. 

And  louder  yet  their  voices  rolled 
Along  the  thick  air,  and  rebounded 
Lazily  from  the  roof  of  gold — 

I. 

"  Ye  cannot  leave  your  throned  spheres, 

Though  Faith  is  o'er, 
And  a  mightier  One  than  Jove  appears 

On  Earth's  expectant  shore !" 
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Slowly  the  daring  words  went  trampling  through  the  halls, — 
"  Nor  in  the  Earth,  nor  Hell,  nor  Sky, 
The  IDEAL,  0  ye  Gods  !  can  ever  die. 
But  to  the  soul  of  man  immortal  calls. 

II. 

Still,  Jove,  sublime,  shall  WTap 
His  awful  forehead  in  Olympian  shrouds, 
Or  take  along  the  heavens'  dark  wilderness 

His  thunder-chase  behind  the  hunted  clouds; 
And  mortal  eyes  upturned  shall  behold 
Apollo's  rustling  robe  of  gold 
Sweep  through  the  corridors  of  the  ancient  sky. 

That  kindling  speaks  its  Deity  : 
And  He,  the  Ruler  of  the  sunless  Land 

Of  restless  ghosts,  shall  fitfully  illume 
With  smouldering  fires  that  stir  in  caverned  eyes 

Hell's  house  of  shuddering  gloom : — 
Still  the  ethereal  Huntress,  as  of  old, 

Shall  roam  amid  the  sacred  Latmos  mountains. 
And  lave  her  virgin  limbs  in  waters  cold 

That  Earth  holds  sparkling  up  in  marble  fountains ; 
And  in  his  august  dreams, 
Along  the  Italian  (1)  streams. 
The  poor,  old,  throneless  God, 
With  angry  frown. 
Will  feebly  grasp  the  air  for  his  lost  crown — 
Then  murmur  sadly  low 
Of  his  great  overthrow  : — 
And  wrapt  in  sounding  mail  shall  he  appear, 
War's  giant  Charioteer  ! — 
And  where  the  conflict  reels. 
Urge  through  the  swaying  lines  his  crashing  wheels  : 
Or  pause  to  list  amid  the  horrent  shades, 
The  deep,  hoarse  cry  of  Battle's  thirsty  blades, 
Led  by  the  wailing  spear — 
'Till  at  the  weary  combat's  close 
They  give  their  passionate  thanks 
Amid  the  panting  ranks 
Of  conquered  foes — 
Then  drunken  w-ith  their  King's  red  wine. 
Go  swooning  to  repose  arouird  his  purple  shrine. 

III. 
And  He,  the  Trident- Wielder,  still  shall  see 

The  adoring  Billows  kneel  around  his  feet, 
While,  at  his  call,  the  Winds  in  ministry 
Before  their  altar  of  the  Tempest  meet ; 
Or  when  that,  half-awake,  Hyperion  smiles 
To  feel  the  kisses  of  the  amorous  Morn, 
-    Shall,  leaning  gently  o'er  the  Paphian  isles — 
Cheer'd  by  the  music  of  some  Triton's  horn — 
Lift  up  the  shadowy  curtains  of  the  Night 
To  their  hid  window-tops  above. 
And  bathe  thy  drowsy  eyelids  with  the  light. 
Voluptuous  Queen  of  Love  ! 
And  thou,  ah!  thou — 
Born  of  the  white  sea-foam. 

That  dreams  a-troubled  still  around  thy  home — 
Awaking  from  thy  slumbers,  thou  shalt  press 
Thy  passionate  lips  on  his  resplendent  brow 
In  some  sweet  lone  recess 
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Where  waters  murmur  and  the  dim  leaves  bow  : — 
And  young  Endymion 
At  midnight's  pallid  noon 
Shall  still  be  charmed  from  his  dewy  sleep 

By  the  foolish,  love-sick  Moon 
Who  thrills  to  find  him  in  some  lonely  vale 
Before  her  silver  lamp  may  pale — 
And  Pan  shall  play  his  reed 

Down  in  the  hushed  arcades, 
And  Fauns  shall  prank  the  sward  amid 
Thessalia's  whispering  shades. 

IV. 
Nor  absent  She  Avhose  orbs  of  azure  throw  (2) 

Truth's  sunburst  on  the  world  below  : 
Still  shall  she  calmly  watch  the  choral  Years 

Circling  slow  the  beamy  spheres. 
That  tremble  as  she  marches  through  their  plains, 
While  momently  rolls  out  a  sullen  sound 
From  Error's  hoary  mountains  falling  round; 

Heard  by  the  Titan,  Avho  from  his  high  rock, 
Filled  with  immortal  pains 

That  his  immortal  spirit  still  can  mock, 
Exultant  sees,  despite  the  Oppressor's  ire — 

The  frost,  the  heat,  the  vulture  and  the  storm — ■ 
Earth's  ancient  Vales  rejoicing  in  his  fire — 
The  homes,  the  loves  of  Men — those  Beings  wrought 

To  many  a  beauteous  form  (3) 
In  the  grand  quiet  of  his  own  great  Thought ; 

And  over  all,  bright,  beautiful,  serene. 
And  changeless  in  thy  prime, 
Thou,  Psyche,  glory-cinctured  shalt  be  seen, 
Whispering  forever  that  one  word  sublime, 
Down  through  the  peopled  gallery  of  Time — 
"  Eternity  " — in  whose  dread  cycles  stand 
Men  and  their  Deities  on  common  land.  (4) 

V. 
Like  far  off  stars  that  glimmer  in  a  cloud. 

Deathless,  O  Gods  !  shall  ye  illume  the  past  ; 
To  ye  the  Poet- Voice  will  cry  aloud. 

Faithful  among  the  faithless  to  the  last : — 
Yc  must  not  die  ! 
Long  as  the  dim  robes  of  the  Ages  trail 
O'er  Delphi's  steep  or  Tempe's  flowery  vale — 

An  awful  Throng — 
Borne  upward  on  the  sounding  wings  of  Song 
That  cast  the  Beautiful  o'er  Land,  o'er  Sea, 
And  wed  Creation  to  Divinity — 

Ye  slmll  not  die  ; 
Though  Time  and  storm  your  calm,  old  temples  rend, 
And,  rightly,  men  to  the  "  One  Only"  bend — 
Your  Realm  is  Memory  !" 

(1.)  Saturn  was  banished  to  Italy. 

(2.)  "  Thou,  Pallas,  Wisdom's  blue-eyed  Queen  !" 

(3.)  According  to  the  Greek  Mythology,  Prometheus  stole  fire  from  Heaven  and  created 
man,  for  which  the  Gods  punished  him. 

(4.)  "  The  Greek  mythology  presents  an  inexhaustible  source  of  significant  allegories 
relating  to  man  and  the  Deity. — Goethe. 

This  mytholog}'  is  also  inexhaustible  in  physical  beauty,  which  forms  the  surest  and  most 
pleasing  path  in  poetry.  Verse  (as  the  keen-eyed  author  of  "  Tales  of  the  Arabesque  and 
Grotesque"  has  C9rrectly  explained),  composed  for  the  mere  puipose  of  inculcating  a  moral, 
never  can  be  poetical.  When  morals,  however,  flow  in  accidentally,  they  produce  the  hap- 
piest efiect. 
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THE   POETS   AND    POETRY   OF    ENGLAND.* 


The  consideration  of  the  "Poets  and 
Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century "  in- 
volves more  than  a  mere  criticism  of  in- 
dividual authors.  No  one  can  pay  much 
attention  to  the  theme  without  being  led 
into  inquiries  concerning  the  nature  and 
province  of  poetrj^  and  the  verbal  diffi- 
culties which  perplex  the  subject  of  ite- 
rary  ethics.  A  few  observations  on  some 
of  the  sophisms  which  make  poetry 
synonymous  with  falsehood,  and  virtue 
with  propriety,  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  our  readers. 

The  common  objection  to  poetry  lies  in 
the  word  "  unreal."  In  most  minds,  real 
life  is  confounded  with  actual  life.  The 
ideal  or  the  imaginary,  is  deemed  to  be,  at 
the  best,  but  a  beautiful  illusion.  Reality 
is  affirmed  chiefly  of  tho.se  objects  direct- 
ly cognizable  by  the  senses  and  the  un- 
derstanding. Now,  it  seems  to  us,  that 
the  mere  fact  that  most  minds  perceive  a 
higher  existence  than  the  life  they  actual- 
ly lead,  a  life  more  in  harmony  with 
moral  and  natural  laws,  is  an  evidence 
that  actual  life  is  a  most  imperfect  embo- 
diment of  real  life.  The  difference  be- 
tween duty  and  conduct,  law  and  its  ob- 
servance, nature  and  convention,  about 
measures  the  difference  between  the  real 
and  the  actual.  No  sophism  can  be  more 
monstrous  than  that  which  represents  ac- 
tual life  as  sufficient  for  the  wants  and 
capacities  of  human  nature.  In  all  the 
great  exigencies  of  existence,  the  actual 
glides  away  under  our  very  feet,  and  the 
soul  falls  back  instinctively  upon  what  is 
real  and  permanent.  The  code  of  practi- 
cal atheism,  which  condemns  poetry  as 
fantastical,  strikes  at  the  very  root  of 
morals  and  religion ;  and  those  prudent 
wordlings  who  adopt  it,  mu,st  have  a  very 
dim  insight  into  the  ethical  significance 
of  those  words,  which  represent  the  world 
as  "  living  in  a  vain  show."  Now  poetry 
is  the  protest  of  genius  against  the  unreal- 
itij  of  actual  life.  It  convicts  convention 
of  being  false  to  the  nature  of  things; 
and  it  does  so  by  perceiving  what  is  real 
and  permanent  in  man  and  the  universe. 
It  "  actualizes"  real  life  to  the  imagina- 
tion, in  forms  of  grandeur  and  beauty 


corresponding  to  the  essential  truth  of 
things.  Literature  is  the  record  of  man's 
attempt  to  make  actual  to  thought,  a  life 
which  approached  nearer  to  reality,  than 
the  boasted  actual  life  of  the  world.  If 
the  term  ideal  meant  something  opposed 
to  truth,  then  it  should  be  abandoned  to 
all  the  scorn  and  contempt  which  false- 
hood deserves.  But  the  falsehood  of  life 
is  not  in  idea  so  much  as  in  practice ;  and 
the  sin  of  the  ideal  consists,  not  in  being 
itself  a  lie,  but  in  giving  the  lie  to  com- 
mon-place. If  the  phrase,  realizing  the 
ideal,  were  translated  into  the  phrase,  ac- 
tualizing the  real,  much  ambiguity  might 
be  avoided.  The  inspiration  of  all  the 
hatred  lavished  on  poetry,  by  the  nairow- 
minded  and  selfish,  is  the  feeling  that 
poetry  convicts  them  of  folly,  falsehood 
and  meanness. 

Poetry  then,  is  most  emphatically,  a 
"  substantial  world."  Who  shall  esti- 
mate what  vast  stores  of  happiness  and 
improvement  the  domain  of  imagination 
has  revealed  to  us .'  There  we  see  the 
might  and  the  majesty,  the  beauty  and 
the  grace,  the  tenderness  and  the  meek- 
ness of  humanity,  in  their  real  forms. 
Let  us  think,  for  one  moment  of  the  new 
world  of  beings,  which  genius  has  creat- 
ed, and  which  poetry  makes  the  denizens 
of  all  earnest  hearts.  Who  .shall  say 
that  he  is  without  companions,  to  whose 
soul  the  marvellous  beings  of  the  poet's 
heart  and  fancy  are  constant  visitants  ? 
in  that  wild  variety  of  individual  charac- 
ters, which  genius  has  framed  out  of  the 
finest  and  greatest  elements  of  human 
nature ;  do  we  not  find  companions  as 
genial,  friends  as  true,  as  those  whose 
faces  we  see  and  whose  hands  we  clasp  .' 
Are  they  not  the  brethren  of  our  minds 
and  hearts — seen  by  the  soul  if  not  by 
the  eye  .'  Do  they  not  shed  the  hues  of 
romance,  and  inspire  the  thoughts  of 
power,  amidst  the  most  toilsome  and 
common  drudgery  of  existence  .'  Faces 
may  glad  the  eye  of  the  artisan,  in  his 
unremitting  labor,  as  warm,  as  kindling, 
and  as  beautiful,  as  ever  beamed  in  pa- 
laces or  .shed  lustre  on  courts.  The  aris- 
tocracy of  convention  may  think  him  too 
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mean  for  notice,  yet  the  song  of  Miriam 
may  mingle  with  the  clink  of  his  ham- 
mer, and  the  sweetest  embodiments  of 
beauty  and  grace  which  the  cunning  of 
genius  has  shaped,  may  cluster  around 
him  in  familiar  intercourse  !  Who  shall 
measure  the  happiness  of  theboy,  when  he 
is  first  introduced  to  the  realities  of  Rob- 
inson Crusoe,  and  pores  with  trembling 
delight  over  the  dear,  dog-eared  leaves  ? 
In  reading  works  of  imagination,  worthy 
of  the  name,  we  do  not  treat  them  as  fic- 
tions. The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  we  love 
as  a  real  being.  Falstaff,  with  his  rosy 
face  and  nimble  wit,  is  a  companion  who 
reflects  our  whole  joyousness  of  mood. 
We  are  with  the  fifth  Henry  in  the 
trenchesof  Harfleur;  with  Balfour  of  Bur- 
ley  in  his  rock-ribbed  prison  :  with  Rob- 
Roy  on  his  native  heather.  We  stand 
on  the  parapet  with  the  Jewess,  and 
echo  her  defiance  to  the  Knight  Temp- 
lar ;  we  eagerly  follow  every  step  of 
Jeannie  Deans,  in  that  toilsome  and  dan- 
gerous journey  to  London,  which  has 
given  to  her  name  the  immortality  of 
the  affections.  We  muse  and  moralize 
with  Jacques;  we  play  pranks  with  the 
delicate  Ariel ;  we  break  a  lance  with  the 
stout  Sir  Tristam  ;  we  smite  with  the 
first  Richard,  the  "  Paynim  foe  in  Pa- 
lestine." Touchstone  has  always  a  sharp 
jest  in  his  very  look  to  make  our  risihles 
tingle  with  delight.  Falconbridge  has 
ever  at  hand  a  phrase  of  scorn,  which 
we  can  pitch  at  cowardice  and  hypocrisy  ; 
Macbeth  has  ever  a  solemn  truth  to 
thrill  our  souls  with  awe.  We  have  friends 
for  every  mood,  comforters  for  every  sor- 
row ;  a  glorious  company  of  immortals, 
scattering  their  sweet  influences  on  the 
worn  and  beaten  paths  of  our  daily  life. 
Shapes  "  that  haunt  thought's  wilder- 
ness" are  around  us  in  toil  and  suffering 
and  joy  ;  mitigating  labor,  soothing  care, 
giving  a  keener  relish  to  delight;  touching 
the  heroic  string  in  our  nature  with  a 
noble  sentiment ;  kindling  our  hearts, 
lifting  our  imaginations,  and  hovering 
alike  over  the  couch  of  health  and  the 
sick  pillow,  to  bless  and  cheer,  and  ani- 
mate, and  console. 

Tne  world  of  beings  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, we  deem  a  real  world.  Poetry 
is  that  sublime  discontent  with  the  imper- 
fection of  actual  life,  arising  from  the 
vision  of  something  better  and  nobler,  of 
which  actual  life  is  still  speculatively 
capable.  This  discontent  is  the  source 
of  the  poetical,  whether  displayed  in 
action  or  thought.      It  is  the  inspiration 
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of  reform.  Poets  have  thus  been  finely 
called  the  "  unacknowledged  legislators 
of  the  world."  The  passionate  or  per- 
suasive utterance  of  great  thoughts 
bj'ings  them  home  to  the  affections.  Em- 
bodied in  shapes  of  beauty,  they  imper- 
ceptibly mould  the  minds  by  whom  they 
are  perceived.  The  ideal  of  yesterday 
becomes  the  fact  of  to-day.  True  pro- 
gress consists  in  a  continual  actualization 
of  reahties.  Poetry,  in  its  theoretical  as- 
pect, refers  to  truth,  and  to  truth  alone. 
But  poets,  living  in  actual  life,  must,  to 
some  extent,  partake  of  its  imperfections. 
Their  perceptions  of  the  real  must  be  af- 
fected by  the  influences  of  their  time, 
and  by  individual  passions  and  preju- 
dices. "The  gift  of  genuine  insight," 
is  possessed  by  none  in  perfection.  To 
none  is  the  whole  domain  of  reality 
open.  Thus  we  do  not  call  Shakspeare 
an  universal  poet,  but  the  most  universal 
of  all  poets.  Poetry,  in  the  form  in 
which  it  appears  in  literature,  may  be 
practically  defined,  as  a  record,  left  by 
the  greatest  natures  of  any  age,  of  their 
aspirations  after  a  truth  and  reality  above 
their  age.  It  represents,  to  some  extent, 
the  "  motion  toiling  in  the  gloom" — 

"  The  spirit  of  the  years  to  come. 
Yearning  to  mix  itself  with  life." 

The  real  elements  in  the  life  of  any  peo- 
ple, the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
portions  of  their  history,  everything  in 
them  not  shifting  and  empirical,  may  be 
said  to  constitute  their  poetry.  When 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  ordered  the  cup  of  wa- 
ter, intended  to  slako  his  own  dying 
thirst,  to  be  passed  to  the  wounded  sol- 
dier by  bis  side,  he  made  his  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  poetry  of  his 
nation. 

If  our  notion  of  what  constitutes  the 
real  be  tenable,  then  the  whole  question 
of  literary  moraUty  is  easily  settled.  The 
test  of  poetry  is  truth  to  the  nature  of 
things,  and  if  right  and  wrong  were  in 
the  nature  of  things,  a  correct  repre- 
sentation of  a  reality  cannot  be  immoral. 
With  the  practical  life  of  a  poet  we  have 
nothing  to  do ;  but  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  he  must  possess  an  acute,  intel- 
lectual perception  at  least,  of  the  essen- 
tial difierence,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
between  good  and  evil,  to  represent  the 
objects  of  his  thought  correctly;  and  just 
in  proportion  as  his  moral  sense  is  blunted, 
just  in  proportion  as  the  low  standard  of 
conduct  in  actual  life  follows  his  deline- 
ations of  real  life,  in  exactly  that  pro- 
portion will  his  representation  be  false 
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and  unpoetical.  The  numberless  names 
of  characters,  which  disfigure  had  plays 
and  novels,  are  instances  of  this  fact. 
It  is  impossible  to  represent  life  and 
character,  without  a  vivid  insight  into 
their  relations  to  right  and  wrong.  The 
empirical  delineations  of  actual  life,  very 
common  both  in  verse  and  prose,  every 
one  feels  to  be  superficial.  Time  inexor- 
ably devours  the  offspring  of  convention, 
because  they  have  no  truth  grounded  in 
reality.  If  a  poet  so  represents  crime 
and  weakness,  as  to  make  his  readers 
weak  and  criminal,  criticism  as  well  as 
morality  must  call  his  representation 
false.  In  this  respect,  taste  and  morals 
use  the  same  test.  The  most  marvellous- 
ly endowed  mind  cannot  alter  the  nature 
of  things.  To  create  is  simply  to  perceive 
a  truth  or  a  possible  combination,  which 
has  always  e.visted,  but  has  never  be- 
fore been  discovered.  The  poet  whose 
nature  is  out  of  harmony  with  reality, 
can  but  delineate  unreal  mockeries;  for 
God's  law  is  above  man's  genius. 

This  fact  brings  us  to  the  consideration 
of  two  classes  of  poets,  which,  for  the  sake 
ofdefinition,  may  be  termed  theintense and 
the  comprehensive  ;  those  who  combine 
according  to  subjective  laws  and  those 
who  combine  according  to  objective  laws. 
In  the  finst,  the  individuality  of  the  poet, 
roused  into  morbid  energy  by  the  pressure 
of  actual  life  on  his  sensibility,  overmas- 
ters his  mind,  and  lends  to  the  objects 
which  he  perceives  the  color  of  his  own 
passions  and  prejudices.  He  often  has  an 
insight,  singularly  keen,  into  some  reali- 
ties, and  a  blindness  with  regard  to 
others.  He  is  a  fanatic  for  the  validity 
of  his  own  perceptions  of  truth,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  they  may  be  warped  by 
his  peculiarities  of  character;  for  the  in- 
tensity with  which  they  aflfect  himself, 
makes  him  believe  them  as  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  race  as  to  him.  The  poet, 
on  the  contrary,  whose  glance  is  com- 
prehensive, who,  in  combining  and 
representing  objects,  regards  their  laws 
and  relations,  whose  mind  reflects  with 
the  same  accuracy  what  is  higher  and 
lower  than  itself:  who  has  no  desire  to 
mould  nature  and  man  into  his  own 
likeness,  but  has  a  genial  feeling  for  all 
orders  and  degrees  of  e.vistence,  who 
strives  to  attain  that  general  truth  which 
includes  all  individual  varieties — he  only 
is  worthy  the  praise  of  universality. 
Now  we  do  not  pretend  to  intimate  that 
we  ever  observe  in  poets  the  perfection 
of  either  of  these  two  classes.  The  egotist 


speaks  often  for  the  race,  as  well  as  for 
himself;  and  the  claim  of  any  poet  to 
universality  can  be  but  relative.  But 
we  think,  that,  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
finition, we  sufficiently  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two,  by  giving  what  seems  to 
be  the  theory  of  eacli. 

The  force  of  outward  circum,stances 
often  drives  a  poet  into  a  narrow  and 
intense  individualism,  even  when  his 
mind  is  sufficiently  capacious  for  compre- 
hension. The  poets  and  poetry  of  the 
nineteenth  century  are  pertinent  exam- 
ples. The  time  was  especially  calculated 
to  inflame  the  passions,  and  give  undue 
prominence  to  particular  realities.  View- 
ing objects  through  the  medium  of  per- 
sonal feeling,  and  disturbing  the  natural 
relations  of  things  in  order  to  accommo- 
date them  to  the  demands  of  sensibility, 
the  poetry  ofthatperiod.with  the  exception 
of  Scott's,  has  more  of  the  appearance  of 
impassioned  declamation  on  man  and 
nature,  than  correct  representation  of 
man  and  nature.  Exaggeration  of  par- 
ticular vices  or  virtues  is  its  general 
characteristic.  The  realities  which 
pres.sed  most  forcibly  on  individual  minds 
are  uttered  M-ith  intense  earnestness  of 
expression,  and  continual  glimpses  are 
given  of  lofty  truths  ;  but  the  calm  sur- 
vey of  the  whole  domain  of  thought  and 
imagination,  the  fine  sagacity  which  dis- 
poses things  according  to  their  natural 
order,  are  generally  wanting.  The  poe- 
try is  often  marked  by  an  eloquent  in- 
tolerance, a  beautiful  fanaticism,  a  most 
sublime  wilfulness  of  vision.  It  is  light- 
ning, not  sunlight.  The  reader  is  swept 
along  with  the  poet  on  a  tide  of  impetu- 
ous passion,  which  admits  of  no  let  or 
hindrance  from  objective  laws.  No  one 
can  deny  that  it  is  great  poetry,  and 
while  under  its  fascination,  we  deem  it  to 
be  the  greatest;  for  it  is  full  of  those 
thoughts  which 

"  Seize  upon  the  mind,  arrest,  and  search. 
And  shake  it;  bow  the  tall  soul  as  by  wind, 
Rush  over  it,  as  rivers  over  reeds. 
Which  quaver  in  the  current;  turn  us  cold 
And  pale,  and  voiceless  ; — leaving  in  the 

brain 
A  rocking  and  a  ringing  ! " 

In  these  remarks  we  refer  only  to  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  poetry  of 
the  period,  with  reference  to  the  intensity 
of  feeling  which  penetrates  it.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  agency  of  external 
causes  in  giving  it  this  character.  INIany 
of  the  poets  were  subjected  to  a  perse- 
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cution  peculiar  to  the  nineteenth  century; 
that  which  racks  the  soul  and  spares  the 
body.  Their  self-consciousness  was  the 
result,  in  a  great  degree,  of  personal  suf- 
fering or  untoward  circumstances.  Much 
of  their  time  was  spent  in  warring  with 
the  actual  life  of  their  period,  and  ex- 
posing its  abuses.  As  far  as  they  did 
this,  they  were  met  by  the  bitterest  and 
most  malignant  opposition.  The  faults 
of  their  poetry,  considered  critically,  were 
the  faults  superinduced  upon  their  minds 
by  looking  at  great  wrongs  through  the 
medium  of  a  Hery  sensibility  to  justice 
and  truth.  The  direction  of  their  genius 
was  determined  by  their  position  ;  their 
intensity  of  passion  was  the  grating  of 
generous  impulses  against  selfish  power. 
If  their  philosophy  lacked  comprehen- 
sion, it  was  not  deficient  in  loftiness. 
They  have  embodied  some  of  the  most 
subtil  realities  which  the  mind  can  per- 
ceive, in  forms  of  imperishable  grandeur 
and  loveliness  ;  and  that  portion  of  truth 
they  were  peculiarly  calculated  to  per- 
ceive, they  expressed  with  commanding 
eloquence,  and   applied  with  inflexible 


courage. 


When  it  is  considered  that  our  era  in- 
cludes not  only  their  intense  feeling  and 
lofty  imagination,  but  also  the  comprehen- 
sion of  Scott,  few  will  deny  that  in  all  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  great  literature, 
the  period  is  the  most  glorious  in  English 
letters,  with  the  exception  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  The  four  prominent  expo- 
nents of  this  literature  we  conceive  to 
be  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Shelley,  and 
Scott.  In  this  number  we  shall  not  have 
space  to  do  even  superficial  justice  to  the 
two  former.  Shelley  and  Scott,  however, 
will  be  sufficient  to  serve  as  illustrations 
of  the  subject. 

The  life  of  Percy  Btsshe  Shelley 
presents  a  notable  example  of  the  effects 
of  social  persecution  on  a  nature  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  bring  us  "  news  from  the 
empyrean."  This  mode  of  murder  was 
tried  upon  Shelley ;  but  his  spirit  was 
strong,  as  well  as  sensitive,  and  opposed 
weapons  of  ethereal  temper  to  the  bru- 
tality of  his  adversaries.  His  writings, 
however,  give  evidence  of  the  injurious 
influence  of  the  conflict  upon  the  direc- 
tion of  his  powers.  Possessing  one  of 
the  most  richly-gifted  minds  ever  fitted 
by  Providence  to  adorn  and  bless  the 
world,  and  a  heart  whose  sympathies 
comprehended  all  nature  and  mankind 
in  the  broad  sphere  of  its  love,  he  was 
still  the  most  unpopular  poet  of  his  time 


— although  he  indicated,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  other,  the  cadences  of  its  ima- 
ginative literature,  and  expressed  with 
more  fullness,  precision  and  beauty,  the 
subtil  spirituality  of  its  tone  of  thought. 
His  character  and  his  writings  were  ela- 
borately misrepresented.  Persons  infi- 
nitely inferior  to  him,  we  will  not  say 
in  genius,  but  in  honesty,  in  benevo- 
lence, in  virtue,  in  the  practice  of  those 
duties  of  love  and  self-sacrifice  which 
religion  enjoins,  still  contrived  to  expe- 
rience for  him  a  mingled  feeling  of  pity 
and  aversion,  unexampled  even  in  the 
annals  of  the  Pharisees.  The  same  sym- 
pathizing apologists  for  the  infirmities  of 
genius,  who  shed  tears  and  manufac- 
tured palliatives  for  Burns  and  Byron, 
fell  back  on  the  rigor  and  ice  of  their 
morality  when  they  mentioned  the  name 
of  Shelley.  His  adversaries  were  often  in 
ludicrous  moral  contrast  to  himself.  Ve- 
nal politicians,  fattening  on  public  plun- 
der, represented  themselves  as  shocked 
by  his  theories  of  government.  Roues 
were  apprehensive  that  his  refined  no- 
tions of  marriage  would  encourage  li- 
bertinism. Smooth,  practical  atheists 
preached  morality  and  religion  to  him 
from  quarterly  reviews,  and  defamed 
him  with  an  arrogant  stupidity,  and  a 
sneaking  injustice,  unparalleled  in  the 
effronteries  and  fooleries  of  criticism. 
That  pure  and  pious  poet,  Thomas  Moore, 
conceived  it  incumbent  on  himself  to 
warn  his  immaculate  friend.  Lord  Byron, 
from  being  led  astray  by  Shelley's  prin- 
ciples— a  most  useless  monition  !  Poet- 
asters and  rhyme-stringers  Avithout  num- 
ber were  published,  puffed,  patronized 
paid,  and  forgotten,  during  the  period 
when  the  "  Revolt  of  Islam"  and  "  Pro- 
metheus Unbound"  were  only  known  by 
garbled  extracts  which  gleamed  amid  the 
dull  malice  of  unscrupulous  reviews. 
Men  who  could  not  write  a  single  sen- 
tence unstained  with  malignity,  selfish- 
ness, or  some  other  deadly  sin,  gravely 
rebuked  him  for  infidelity,  and  volun- 
teered their  advice  as  to  the  manner  by 
which  he  might  become  a  bad  Christian 
and  a  good  hypocrite.  But  Shelley  hap- 
pened to  be  -an  honest  man  as  well  as  a 
poet,  and  was  better  contented  with  pro- 
scription,  however  severe,  than  with 
infamy,  however  splendid.  This  was  a 
peculiarity  of  his  disposition  which  made 
his  conduct  so  enigmatical  to  the  major- 
ity of  his  enemies. 

The  mode  of  judging  Shelley  adopted 
by  his  contemporaries,  and  followed  by 
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many  similar  spirits  in  our  own  day, 
seems  to  us  radically  unjust  and  foolish. 
It  gives  a  fictitious  influence  to  every- 
thing considered  noxious  in  his  poetry, 
and  subverts  its  own  end  by  the  un- 
scrupulous eagerness  with  which  it 
seizes  on  bad  means.  It  is  therefore 
not  entitled  to  the  praise  of  judicious 
falsehood  and  politic  bigotry.  The  critic 
who  would  educe  a  moral  irom  his 
writings  and  conduct,  must  not  begin 
with  substituting  horror  for  analysis. 
The  most  favorable  view  can  be  taken 
of  his  character,  without  compromising 
a  single  principle  of  morality  and  leli- 
gion.  While  this  is  the  case,  we  see  no 
reason  why,  in  the  cause  of  morality  and 
religion,  we  should  echo  stale  invectives 
at  conscientious  error,  and  join  the  hoarse 
roar  of  calumny  and  lalsehood  over  his 
tomb. 

In  these  remarks  we  do  not  intend  to 
deny  that  Shelley  had  faults.  The  mag- 
nitude of  his  genius  and  virtues  should 
not  cover  these  from  view.  But  we  be- 
lieve that  for  every  act  of  his  life,  which 
his  conscience  did  not  in  its  most  refined 
perceptions  of  duty  approve,  he  expe- 
rienced an  intensity  of  remorse  which 
few  are  conscientious  enough  to  appre- 
ciate. His  education,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate influences  to  which  he  was  subject- 
ed, account  for  the  defects  in  his  view  of 
life,  and  the  heretical  opinions  which 
mastered  his  understanding.  His  position 
was  such  that  he  was  impelled,  by  what 
may  be  called  his  Christian  virtues,  into 
what  must  be  called  his  errors.  His  self- 
denial,  his  benevolence,  his  moral  cour- 
age, his  finest  affections,  his  deepest  con- 
victions of  duty,  were  so  addressed  as  to 
force  him  into  opposition  to  establish 
opinions  relating  to  government  and  re- 
ligion. The  sorrowful  interest  with 
which  we  follow  the  events  of  his  life, 
arises  from  this  feeling  that  he  was,  to 
a  remarkable  degree,  the  victim  and  prey 
of  circumstances.  He  was  made  to  see 
and  feel  the  abuses  of  things  before  he 
understood  their  uses.  In  the  most  em- 
phatic sense  of  the  word,  he  was  a  poet. 

This  title,  we  fear,  is  too  often  con- 
sidered to  designate  merely  a  maker  of 
verses ;  to  point  out  a  person  who  can 
express  thought  and  emotion  with  the 
usual  variety  of  pause,  swell  and  ca- 
dence ;  and  who  often  contrives  to  write 
one  thing  and  live  another.  Not  in  this 
sense  was  Shelley  a  poet.  He  was  al- 
ways terribly  in  earnest.  What  he  felt 
and  thought,  he  felt  and  thought  with 


such  intensity  as  to  make  his  life  identi- 
cal with  his  .verse.  He  was  a  hero  in 
the  epic  life  of  the  19th  century.  Ideas, 
abstractions,  which  pass  like  flakes  of 
snow  into  other  minds,  fell  upon  his 
heart  like  sparks  of  fire. 

"  He  was  no  tongue-hero,  no  fine  vir- 
tue prattler." 

He  did  not  speak  from  his  lungs,  but 
from  his  soul.  And,  sooner  than  betray 
one  honest  conviction  of  his  intellect, 
sooner  than  award  "  mouth-honor"  to 
what  he  hated  as  cruelty  and  oppression, 
he  was  willing  to  have  his  genius  de- 
rided and  his  name  defamed. 

We  have  said  that  Shelley  was  poeti- 
cal in  what  he  lived  as  well  as  in  Avhat 
he  wrote.  Those  realities  which  his 
soul  did  grasp,  it  held  with  invincible 
courage.  Hymns  to  "Intellectual  Beauty" 
came  from  his  actions  as  well  as  his  pen. 
He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  an  in- 
tellect of  great  depth  and  exquisite  fine- 
ness; an  imagination  marvellously  gift- 
ed with  the  power  to  give  shape  and  hue 
to  the  most  shadowy  abstractions,  which 
his  soaring  mind  clutched  on  the  vanish- 
ing points  of  human  intelligence ;  a  fancy 
quick  to  discern  the  most  remote  analo- 
gies, brilliant,  excursive,  aerial,  affluent 
in  graceful  and  delicate  images  ;  and  a 
sensibility  acutely  alive  to  the  most  fleet- 
ing shades  of  joy  and  pain,  warm,  full 
and  unselfish  in  its  love,  deep-toned  and 
mighty  in  its  indignation.  This  fiery 
spiritual  essence  was  enclosed  in  a  frame 
sensitive  enough  to  be  its  fit  embodiment. 
Both  in  mind  and  body  Shelley  was  so 
constituted  as  to  require,  in  his  culture, 
the  utmost  discrimination  and  the  most 
loving  care.  He  received  the  exact  op- 
posite of  these.  The  balance  of  his  mind 
was  early  overthrown.  He  had  boyish 
doubts  about  religion,  which  he  himself 
could  not  consider  permanent,  for  his 
opinions  at  college  vascillated  between 
D'Holbach,  Hume  and  Plato.  These 
doubts  were  met,  first  with  contempt, 
then  with  anathemas,  then  with  expul- 
sion and  disgrace.  The  consequences 
may  be  seen  in  that  wilderness  of  elo- 
quent contradictions — "  Queen  Mab." 
His  more  mature  opinions  were  visited 
with  proscription,  and  he  was  robbed  of 
his  children.  In  every  case  truth  was 
BO  presented  to  him  that  he  could  not  ac- 
cept it  without  moral  degradation.  A 
mere  lie  of  the  lip,  recommended  to  him 
by  his  preceptor,  would  have  saved  him 
from  expulsion  from  Oxford  ;  a  mere  out- 
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ward  conformity  to  conventional  usage 
would  have  given  him  the  first  rank  as 
a  rich  country  gentleman,  with  houses, 
lands,  and  a  seat  in  Parliament.  Society 
is  admirably  versed  in  the  art  of  convert- 
ing those  sent  to  bless  and  cheer  it,  into 
partial  evils.  Its  success  in  Shelley's 
case  is  noteworthy.  It  saw  that,  with 
all  his  logical  powers,  he  was  unfitted  to 
reason  on  the  practical  concerns  of  life, 
where  abstract  right  is  modified  by  a 
thousand  conditions  of  expediency ;  that 
when  he  perceived  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion under  the  forms  of  liberty  and  love, 
and  cant  trampling  reason  in  the  dust, 
he  was  loo  indignant  to  discriminate  with 
the  cool  unconcern  of  statesmanship,  be- 
tween a  theory  and  its  practice  ;  it  saw, 
in  short,  that  he  was  a  true  and  earnest 
poet,  with  a  pulse  of  fire  and  a  mind  of 
light ;  and,  of  course,  it  denounced,  and 
simpered,  and  lifted  its  hands,  and  rolled 
its  eyes,  and  pointed  its  finger,  and  shot 
out  its  tongue,  and  mouthed  its  common- 
place horror,  and  drove  him  from  its 
sweet  presence  and  companionship. 

From  the  dispensers  of  the  government 
and  religion  of  his  own  country,  Shelley 
met  with  little  but  injustice ;  in  the  coun- 
try of  his  adoption  he  saw  government 
and  religion  controlled  by  chicane  and 
despotism.  All  the  accidents  and  circum- 
stances of  his  condition,  from  his  birth 
to  his  death,  concurred  in  placing  the 
most  naturally  religious  of  poets,  in  a 
position  of  antagonism  to  the  outward 
forms  and  creeds  of  revealed  truth. 

The  writings  of  Shelley  are,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  the  history  of  his  mind 
and  heart,  as  they  were  affected  by  per- 
sonal experiences  and  the  events  of  his 
time.  His  works  are  an  eloquent  protest 
against  the  gulf  which  separates,  in  life, 
the  actual  world  from  the  world  perceiv- 
ed by  thought  and  imagination.  He  de- 
sired society  to  be  pure,  free,  unselfish, 
devoted  to  the  realization  of  goodness 
and  beauty;  and  he  believed  it  capable 
of  that  exaltation.  For  the  simplicity  of 
this  faith  he  was  doomed  to  encounter 
all  the  perverted  truth  and  goodness  that 
society  could  command.  No  man  ever 
lived  with  a  deeper  and  more  inextin- 
guishable thirst  to  promote  human  liber- 
ty and  happiness.  This  master  passion 
of  his  nature  controlled  all  his  other  am- 
bitions, personal  or  literary.  His  sense 
of  the  hatefulness  of  oppression  in  any 
form,  almost  amounted  to  bodily  torture. 
A  wrong  done  to  a  nation,  the  triumph 
of  power  over  right,  filled  him  with  as 


much  grief  and  indignation  as  would  be 
excited  in  common  men  by  the  murder 
of  a  son  or  a  brother. 

The  consuming  intensity  with  which 
his  soul  burned  within  him  at  the  sight 
and  thought  of  tyranny,  amounted  almost 
to  madness.  It  ran  along  his  veins  like 
tingling  fire.  His  bursts  of  vehement 
feeling  appear  occasionally  to  rend  and 
tear  his  frame  in  their  passionate  utter- 
ance. He  seems  to  descend  upon  his 
age,  "  dreadful,  like  the  son  of  Agamem- 
non, to  purify  it."  In  the  reaction  from 
these  periods  of  agony  and  anguish  of 
heart,  his  representations  of  hfe  were 
necessarily  one-sided.  To  his  mind,  in 
this  state,  where  great  evil  existed,  it 
drew  all  things  into  itself.  The  follow- 
ing lines  exhibit  the  aspect  under  which 
a  whole  nation  appeared  to  his  sight, 
while  his  thoughts  were  filled  with  its 
corruptions.  They  have  a  moody  gran- 
deur of  expression  which  acts  powerful- 
ly on  the  sensibility,  though  they  only 
exhibit  the  diseased  phase  of  Shelley's 
philanthropy : 

ENGI>AND    IN    1S19. 

"  An  old,  blind,  mad,  despised  and  dying 
king, 

Princes,  the  dregs  of  their  dull  race,  who 
flow 

Through  public  scorn — mud  from  a  mud- 
dy spring, — 

Rulers,  that  neither  see,  nor  feel,  nor  know, 

But,  leech-like,  to  their  fainting  country 
cling. 

Till  they  drop,  blind  in  blood,  without  a 
blow, — 

A  people,  starved  and  stabbed  in  the  unti- 
tled field,— 

An  army,  which  libertecide  and  prey 

Makes  as  a  two-edged  sword  to  those  who 
wield. 

Golden  and  sanguine  laws,  which  tempt 
and  slay,  — 

Religion,  Christless,  Godless — a  book 
sealed  ; 

A  Senate — Time's  worst  statute  unre- 
pealed,— ■ 

Are  graves,  from  which  a  glorious  Phantom 
may 

Burst,  to  illumine  our  tempestuous  day." 

His  poems  have  been  charged  with  a 
lack  of  human  sympathy — a  singular 
charge  against  a  poet  whose  miseries 
sprung  from  the  intensity  of  his  human 
sympathies.  Indeed,  Shelley's  sympa- 
thies were  naturally  almost  universal. 
Had  his  mind  received  a  genial  devel- 
opment, had  it  not  been  sent  back  upon 
itself  to  prey  upon  its  own  energies,  we 
believe  that  it  would  have  displayed  as 
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much  comprehension  as  intensity.  The 
tragedy  of  "The  Cenci,"  so  different 
from  his  other  works,  and  objective  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  displays  great  skill 
in  the  representation  of  character  foreign 
to  his  own,  and  a  most  vivid  perception 
of  the  moral  relations  of  things.  In  read- 
ing Shelley's  poetry  we  are  impressed 
with  what  may  be  termed  the  infinite 
capability  of  the  man.  The  direction  his 
genius  takes  in  any  composition,  never 
seemed  to  indicate  the  bounds  of  his 
powers.  What  he  has  done  we  feel  not 
to  be  so  great  as  what  he  might  have 
done.  From  the  maturity  of  the  young 
man  who  wrote  "  Prometheus  Unbound" 
and  "  The  Cenci,"  what  might  not  have 
been  expected  ?  As  it  is,  innumerable 
passages  might  be  quoted  from  his  writ- 
ings, to  show  the  baselessness  of  the  ob- 
jection to  his  writings,  founded  on  the 
assertion  of  their  lack  of  human  sympa- 
thy. The  predominance  of  his  spiritual 
over  his  animal  nature;  the  velocity 
with  -which  his  mind,  loosed  from  the 
'_' grasp  of  gravitation,"  darted  upwards 
into  regions  whither  slower-pacing  imagi- 
nations could  not  follow ;  the  amazing 
fertility  with  which  he  poured  out  crowds 
of  magnificent  images,  and  the  profuse 
flood  of  dazzling  radiance,  blinding  the 
eye  with  excess  of  light,  which  they 
shed  over  his  compositions  ;  his  love  of 
idealizing  the  world  of  sense,  until  it  be- 
came instinct  with  thought,  and  infusing 
into  things  dull  and  lifeless  to  the  sight 
and  touch,  the  qualities  of  individual  ex- 
istence ;  the  marvellous  keenness  of  in- 
sight, with  which  he  pierced  beneath 
even  the  refinements  of  thought,  and 
evolved  new  materials  of  wonder  and 
delight  from  a  seemingly  exhausted  sub- 
ject ; — all  these,  to  a  superficial  observer, 
carry  with  them  the  appearance  of  un- 
reality. A  close  examination,  however, 
will  often  prove  that  the  unreality  is 
merely  in  appearance, — is,  in  fact,  the 
perception  of  a  higher  reality  than  the 
world  is  willing  to  acknowledge.  But, 
waiving  this  consideration,  no  reader  of 
Shelley  can  be  ignorant  that  his  genius 
assimilated  readily  with  the  humble  as 
well  as  the  lofty ;  that  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  exhibitions  of  the  tenderestand 
simplest  affections  of  the  heart,  are  to  be 
found  in  his  writings  ;  that  he  had  an 
ear  exquisitely  tuned  to  catch  the  "  still 
sad  music  of  humanity ;"  that  human 
hopes,  and  fears  and  loves,  all  wake 
sympathetic  echoes  in  his  heart;  that 
the  language  of  human  passion,  kindles 


and  burns  along  his  creations,  often  with 
a  might  and  fieedom  almost  Shakspe- 
rean.  Leigh  Hunt  finely  says  of  him, 
"  Whether  interrogating  IS'alure  in  the 
icy  solitudes  of  Chamouny,  or  thrilling 
with  the  lark  in  the  sunshine,  or  shed- 
ding indignant  tears  with  sorrow  and 
poverty,  or  pulling  flowers  like  a  child 
in  the  field,  or  pitching  himself  back  into 
the  depths  of  time  and  space,  and  dis- 
coursing with  the  first  forms  and  gigan- 
tic shadows  of  creation,  he  was  alike  in 
earnest  and  alike  at  home." 

The  great  stigma  cast  upon  Shelley's 
writings  is  irreligion.  As  far  as  this  is 
well  founded,  it  is  most  certainly  to  be 
regretted.  There  are  many  pa.^sages  in 
his  works  evincing  much  presumption 
and  ignorance,  which  we  could  wish  blot- 
ted out  of  existence,  were  it  not  for  the 
moral  they  convey  to  Christians,  and  the 
light  they  throw  upon  the  histoiy  of  his 
mind's  development.  We  suppose  it 
would  be  difficult  to  adduce  any  man  of 
genius,  who  experienced  less  Christiani- 
ty from  others,  and  exercised  more 
towards  others,  than  Shelley.  It  was 
but  natural  that  a  man  with  so  acute  a 
sensibility,  should  confound  his  own 
outward  experience  of  religionists  with 
religion.  Many  of  the  men  who  were 
associated  in  his  mind  with  Christianity, 
possessed  it  in  about  as  large  measure  as 
the  turnkey  in  Jonathan  Wild,  who, 
when  required  to  name  the  beverage  he 
would  drink,  gave  the  preference  to 
punch,  "  because  it  was  a  liquor  no 
where  spoken  against  in  Scripture."  It 
is  a  rnatter  of  astonishment  to  us,  that 
those  who  rail  against  Shelley  for  certain 
rash  and  wayward  infidelities  of  expres- 
sions in  his  works,  do  not  ask  them- 
selves, whether  excitable  minds  are  not 
driven  daily  into  similar  infidelities,  by 
the  same  causes  which  influenced  him  ? 
The  man  who  sees  Christianity  only  in 
its  unnatural  connection  with  fanaticism 
and  hypocrisy,  may  be  pardoned  at  least 
for  rejecting  the  latter  ;  and  the)',  at  the 
bottom,  were  what  Shelley  rejected. 

We  have  previously  said  that  Shelley 
was  naturally  religious.  In  spite  of  the 
refining  subtilty  of  his  understanding,  he 
possessed  in  large  measure  the  quality  of 
faith.  With  regard  to  spiritual  existen- 
ces, the  world  is  composed  of  believers, 
half-believers,  and  make-believers.  Now 
Shelley  was  ever  a  believer.  In  the  writ- 
ings of  few  poets  is  there  so  strong  a 
prominence  given  to  Christian  ideas. 
Not  only  does  he  inculcate  the  love  of  all 
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that  God  has  made,  not  only  does  he 
make  disinterestedness  and  self-sacritice 
the  chief  of  virtues,  buthe  steadily  frowns 
upon  the  practice  of  revenge.  This  last 
passion,  denounced  by  moralists,  forbid- 
den by  Christianity,  has  been  almost  con- 
secrated by  laws,  whether  Christian  or 
heathen.  Since  Homer,  it  has  been  in- 
vested with  all  the  pomp  of  passion  and 
imagination.  Its  naked  deformity  has 
been  disguised  under  the  forms  of  senti- 
ment, chivalry,  honor,  glory,  piety  itself. 
But  Shelley  considers  it  at  once  as  a 
crime  and  a  blunder.  He  says  with  un- 
answerable moral  logic, 

"  To  avenge  misdeed 
On  the  misdoer,  is  Misery  to  feed 
With  her  own  broken  heart." 

Love  to  enemies,  he  inculcates  with  an 
eloquence  and  beauty  which  has  rarely 
been  surpassed  :  and  in  one  passage  in 
"  Piometheus  Unbound,"  he  exalts  the 
sentiment  to  the  lieight  of  the  moral  sub- 
lime : 

"  I  alit 
On  a  great  ship,  lightning-split, 
And  speeded  hither,  on  the  sigh, 
Of  one,  who  gave  an  enemy  his  plank. 
Then  plunged  aside  to  die." 

Amid  all  the  heated  feeling  and  exasper- 
ating persecutions  of  his  time, — in  con- 
sidering even  the  grossest  injustice  done 
to  himself,  Shelley  was  generally  care- 
ful to  discriminate  between  the  offence 
and  the  offender,  and  to  frown  upon  all 
cruelties  done  to  bigots  and  tyrants.  In 
his  most  radical  and  revolutionary  poems, 
he  clung  with  the  fond  reliance  of  child- 
hood, to  the  omnipotence  of  love  to  soften 
hearts  hard  as  the  nether  millstone,  to 
redeem  and  purify  hearts,  heavy  and  thick 
with  the  accumulated  infamies  of  years. 
We  have  not  space,  in  this  connection, 
to  do  even  tolerable  justice  to  Shelley's 
marvellous  genius ;  but  a  consideration 
of  the  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century 
would  indeed  be  faulty,  that  overlooked 
the  heroic  character  of  one  of  the  bravest 
and  greatest  spirits,  that  "e'er  wore  earth 
about  him." 

In  some  succeeding  numb  ers  of  this 
journal  we  hope  to  be  able  to  consider  at 
length,  the  personal  and  poetical  charac- 
ter of  Wordsworth  and  Byron.  Shelley, 
with  many  points  of  sympathy  with 
them,  had  a  different  individuality.  The 
three,  taken  together,  are  the  most  pro- 
minent exponents  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
They  have  had  innumerable  disciples ; 


and  Mr.  Griswold's  volume  gives  evi- 
dence on  almost  every  page,  of  the  influ- 
ence they  exerted  upon  the  character  and 
tendency  of  the  imaginative  literature  of 
their  time.  Their  point  of  view,  their 
phraseology,  the  flow  of  their  verr-e,  have 
all  been  wholly  or  partly  assumed  by 
poets  of  no  mean  excellence.  We  can 
hardly  call  the  latter  imitators,  lor  many 
of  them  seem  to  have  reproduced  rather 
than  copied  their  prototypes  ;  and  the  dif- 
ference is  often  not  so  much  in  ieelingas 
ni  faculty,  between  the  disciple  and  the 
master. 

The  power  of  which  these  three  great 
poets  stood  most  in  need,  was  humor. 
This  would  have  given  them  suflicient 
tolerance  of  practical  life,  to  have  repre- 
sented it  without  exaggeration  :  As  it 
was,  they  too  often  flew  into  a  passion 
with  the  world,  and  narrowed  the  range 
of  their  vision  by  dw^elling  too  much  on 
particular  objects.  In  their  own  domain 
of  imagination,  they  were  absolute  sov- 
ereigns, and  showed  wonderful  power, 
and  produced  grand  results;  but  that  do- 
main was  limited.  To  Scott,  a'one,  of 
all  the  poets  of  his  time,  belongs  the  merit 
of  comprehension.  Although  his  works 
could  hardly  have  been  written  in  any 
other  period  than  the  nineteenth  century, 
they  still  are  remarkably  free  from  its 
egotism.  No  writer  since  Shakspeare 
has  displayed  such  power  in  the  creation 
and  delineation  of  character,  or  such  free- 
dom from  idiosyncracies  and  personal 
prejudices,  in  describing  life  and  manners. 
His  charity,  as  has  been  remarked,  ex- 
tended even  to  opposite  bigotries.  The 
passions,  sentiments,  thoughts,  prejudices 
of  human  nature,  have  free  play  in  his 
writings.  His  three  great  contemporaries, 
when  they  attempted  to  delineate  char- 
acter, barely  succeeded  in  delineating 
more  than  themselves,  their  opposites,  or 
their  ideas ;  but  Scott,  free  from  the 
shackles  of  this  individualism,  aimed  to 
represent  not  one  man  but  human  nature. 
The  life  that  he  delineates,  is  not,  as 
some  imagine,  actual  life.  His  beings 
are  emphatically  beings  of  the  mind,  cre- 
ated in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  placed  in  natural  situa- 
tions, and  exposed  to  the  cruel  vicissi- 
tudes of  life  ;  but  still  they  are  not  copies 
hut  creations.  They  have  an  indepen- 
dent existence  in  a  world  of  their  own,  a 
world  acknowledged  by  the  imagination 
as  a  reality,  and  affecting  us  almost  as 
nearly  as  the  actual  world  in  which  we 
live  :  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  world  in 
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which  there  is  more  moral  harmony,  and 
a  nearer  realization  of  the  mind's  desires, 
than  that  which  comes  under  our  imme- 
diate observation.  Much  of  the  confu- 
sion observed  in  general  judgments  on 
books  and  authors,  comes  from  the  habit 
of  blending  our  actual  perceptions  of  life 
with  the  life  we  lead  in  thought ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  an  author  who  re- 
presents in  vivid  colors  the  possibility  of 
any  form  of  actual  life,  is  often  deemed 
merely  its  copyist.  Scott,  for  instance, 
gave  us  no  copy  of  life,  as  it  was  in  the 
middle  ages  ;  but  he  took  the  elements  of 
which  it  was  composed,  moulded  them 
into  forms  corresponding  to  their  nature, 
and  exhibited  the  whole  as  something 
possible  to  thought,  after  those  elements 
were  given.  The  actual  history  of  the 
times  is  the  mere  raw  material  of  the 
intellectual  product. 

In  meditation — in  evolving  the  spiritual 
significance  of  sensible  objects — in  that 
rapid  shaping  imagination  which  robes  in 
forms  of  dazzling  beauty,  the  abstract 
conceptions  of  the  mind — in  that  sublime 
current  of  the  soul,  Avhich  forces  the 
mightiest  elements  of  the  universe  to  be- 
come the  servitors  of  its  wide  wandering 
passions  and  impatient  aspirations — in 
that  impulsive  surrender  of  the  whole 
nature  to  the  feeling  or  thought  of  the 
moment,  and  coloring  everything  with 
its  gloomy  or  glittering  hues — in  all  those 
sensitive  qualities  of  intellect  and  passion, 
which  all  delight  to  associate  with  the 
bard,  which,  for  the  moment,  take  the 
mind  captive,  and  feel  their  way  in  flame 
along  every  nerve  of  our  being — in  these, 
Scott  seems  relatively  deficient  from  the 
objectivity  of  his  creations.  The  indivi- 
dual soul,  merging  all  objects  in  itself,  is 
not  observable  in  his  writings.  But  in 
his  delineations  of  character,  he  well  un- 
derstood, and  well  represented,  the  in- 
fluence of  moods  of  the  mind  in  modifying 
the  show  of  external  nature,  and  the 
burning  emphasis  with  which  imagina- 
tive passion  utters  the  images  which  it 
seizes  and  shapes  in  moments  of  uncon- 
trollable emotion.  For  the  sharp,  direct 
urging  expression  of  passion,  in  words 
that  leap  right  from  the  heart,  and  strike 
their  objects  instantly,  his  works  furnish 
numberless  instances.  As  his  power  in 
this  respect  was  displayed  only  at  inter- 
vals, from  the  breadth  and  variety  of 
character  he  del'neated,  the  pauses  of  his 
passion  have  sometimes  been  laid  to  his 
weakness,  when  they  are  more  properly 
referable  to  his  comprehension.    A  poem 


penetrated  throughout  with  intense  in- 
dividual feeling,  in  other  words,  one  long 
continued  lyric,  and  a  poem  including 
many  individuals  and  grades  of  feeling, 
are  to  be  judged  by  different  laws.  Shak- 
speare  could  easily  have  expanded  Ham- 
let into  a  poem.  Had  Hamlet  lived  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  he  might  have  "mul- 
tiplied himself  among  mankind"  like  By- 
ron, without  passing  beyond  the  indivi- 
duality with  which  Shakspeare  has  gifted 
him.  But  Shakspeare  comprehends  him; 
he  does  not  limit  Shakspeare.  So  Scott 
in  creating  character,  observes  the  con- 
ditions of  their  being;  and  the  wild  pas- 
sionate utterance  befitting  one  person,  in 
one  mood  at  one  time,  would  not  befit  all 
of  his  persons,  in  all  moods,  at  all  times. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
Scott  with  all  his  range  of  vision,  with 
all  his  skill  in  painting  scenery,  with  all 
his  love  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime  in 
nature,  evinces  no  very  subtil  perceptions 
of  the  spiritual  mysteries  of  the  universe, 
in  this  his  great  contemporaries,  Words- 
worth, Shelley  and  Byron  are  his  superi- 
ors. In  his  description  of  nature  there 
is  no  mystical  charm,  no  "  sense  sublime 
of  something  still  more  deeply  interfused." 
We  believe  that  this  mystical  element  is 
an  objective  as  well  as  subjective  reality, 
requiring  only  fineness  of  perception  in 
a  peculiar  mood  of  mind,  to  be  perceived. 
But  if  Scott  is  here  confessedly  deficient, 
neither  are  his  compositions  "  sicklied 
o'er"  with  that  "  pale  cast  of  thought," 
that  unrest  and  diseased  spirituality 
which  tod  often  meet  us  in  the  sensitive 
my.sticism  of  subjective  poets.  Scott  is 
a  hale,  hearty  man,  through  all  his  writ- 
ings. In  his  domain  of  imagination, 
there  is  neither  fog  nor  earthquake,  but 
only  cloud  and  sunshine.  We  cannot 
say  that  he  was  deficient  in  a  sense  of 
the  supernatural,  for  that  was  a  promi- 
nent element  in  his  genius,  as  in  all 
genius;  but  the  distinction  we  all  feel  to 
exist  between  the  supernatural  and  ihe 
mystical,  measures  the  difference  between 
him  and  Wordsworth,  in  regard  to  the 
moie  refined  processes  of  imagination 
and  feeling.  Had  Shakspeare  neverlived, 
the  union  in  one  mind  of  such  powers 
and  impulses  as  distinguish  Wordsworth, 
Shelley  and  Scott,  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced an  impossible  combination. 

The  tendency  of  Scott's  writings,  like 
the  tendency  of  all  the  great  compositions 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  in  favor  of 
human  freedom  and  human  ha])piness. 
However  strong  may  have  been  the  spell 
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which  the  past  exercised  over  his  mind, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  politics,  he 
could  not  succeed  in  accurate  delineation 
of  character,  without  allowing  his  genius 
to  follow  its  own  instincts,  and  confer  its 
titles  of  nobility  only  on  the  meritorious. 
Those  who  have  attacked  him  for  his 
supposed  injustice  to  particular  classes, 
have  generally  been  persons  indisposed 
to  do  justice  to  the  classes  opposed  to 
themselves.  Critics  who  have  been 
bigots  in  their  hatred  of  him,  have  gene- 
rally been  bigots  in  their  love  of  some 
other  order  and  development  of  genius. 
But  the  most  pitiful  lie  that  ever  insinu- 
ated itself  into  any  criticism  above  that 
of  Grub  street,  is  the  charge  of  aristocra- 
cry  brought  against  his  writings.  He 
had  not,  forsooth,  "  any  sympathy  with 
the  people !"  If  such  a  foolish  fallacy 
be  correct,  then  most  assuredly  he  is 
not  the  author  of  the  Waverly  Novels. 
The  people,  however,  have  not  left  the 
task  of  answering  the  charge  to  critics. 
But  it  is  urged,  that  he  displays  a  child- 
ish love  of  rank  and  titles.  This,  in  its 
essential  meaning,  is  as  false  as  the 
other.  Who  among  the  characters  in 
"Ivanhoe"  is  drawn  with  the  most 
power — on  whom  has  the  author  lavish- 
ed the  whole  wealth  of  his  heart  and 
imagination .'  Rebecca,  the  despised  and 
untitled  Jewess.  In  the  "  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian," there  is  an  interview  between 
Queen  Caroline  and  Jeannie  Deans. 
Now  this  queen  is  a  case  in  point.  She 
ruled  her  husband,  who,  after  a  fashion, 
ruled  Great  Britain.  Yet  the  little  Scotch 
peasant  girl,  with  no  other  titles  than 
those  conferred  upon  her  by  the  Most 
High,  is  so  represented  that  every  reader 
cannot  but  consider  her  as  superior  to 
the  queen.  Instances  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter might  be  quoted  without  number  from 
Scott's  Poems  and  Novels,  to  prove  that 
his  sympathy  with  his  race,  and  especi- 
ally with  the  humbler  portions  of  it,  has 
never  been  excelled  by  any  writer  of 
equal  comprehension  of  heart  and  imagi- 
nation. By  casting  it  in  a  dramatic  and 
narrative  form,  he  made  it  more  univer- 
sally felt,  than  if  he  had  asserted  it  with 
more  impassioned  emphasis.  He  so  ex- 
hibited human  nature,  that  its  worth 
might  be  perceived  by  all.  Tyranny 
exists  by  virtue  of  misrepresenting  man. 
It  considers  him  a  wild  animal,  who  can 
be  kept  safely  only  hy  being  caged. 
Like  the  malignant  Furies,  sent  to  taunt 
the  godlike  Titan,  and  give  a  sharper 


poignancy  to  the  agonies  he  endured  for 
humanity,  it  continually  teaches,  that 

"  Those  who  do  endure 
Deep   wrongs    for  man,  and    scorn,   and 

chains,  but  heap 
Thousand-fold  torment  on  themselves  and 

him." 

If  the  theory  of  tyranny  be  correct,  its 
most  despotic  acts  are  right.  We  desire 
to  know  what  human  nature  is.  He, 
therefore,  who  represents  it  in  charac- 
ters that  we  feel  to  be  true  to  the  nature 
of  things,  and  beget  in  us  a  deeper  sym- 
pathy for  our  kind,  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
mote free  principles.  There  is  enough 
democracy  in  the  Waverley  Novels  to 
revolutionize  the  world.  The  science  of 
freedom  may  have  been  imperfectly  ap- 
prehended by  the  author,  but  its  spirit 
and  substance  was  nevertheless  felt. 
The  readers  of  Scott  know  this,  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  his  critics  cannot  lift  them- 
selves to  this  point  of  view. 

Two  classes  of  critics  have  attacked 
Scott's  character  and  writings — ultra  radi- 
cals and  ultra  transcendentalists.  He  is 
not  democratic  enough  for  the  first,  nor 
spiritual  enough  for  the  second.  The 
former,  in  condemning  him,  generally 
advance  principles  of  criticism,  which 
lead,  when  carried  out,  to  the  conclusion 
that  Joel  Barlow  was  a  greater  man  than 
Homer,  because  he  entertained  more  libe- 
ral notions  of  government.  They  seem 
to  think  that  if  a  poet's  political  opinions 
are  monarchical,  his  representations  of 
human  nature  must  be  heretical.  For 
instance,  William  Hazlitt  would  be  deem- 
ed a  much  more  liberal  writer  than  Scott, 
because  his  works  swarm  with  invec- 
tives and  sneers  against  aristocracy  and 
toryism  ;  yet,  in  spirit,  he  was  one  of  the 
bitterest  aristocrats  that  ever  lived — im- 
patient of  opposition,  arrogant,  self- 
willed,  regardless  of  the  rights  and  feel- 
ings of  others,  the  most  uncompromising 
hater  of  his  time.  Now,  a  man  of  this 
stamp,  however  talented  he  may  be,  is 
not  to  be  trusted  in  the  representation  of 
life  and  character,  because  from  the  na- 
ture of  his  disposition,  his  insight  must 
be  distorted  by  his  antipathies.  What- 
ever was  not  comprehended  in  the  nar- 
row circle  of  his  individual  tastes,  would 
be  denounced  or  caricatured.  Yet  we 
continually  hear  the  judgments  of  such 
men  quoted  as  authorities,  against  men 
of  infinitely  more  comprehensiveness  of 
nature.  Hazlitt  detested  Scott's  politics, 
and  believed  all  the  lies    against    his 
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character.  His  criticisms,  therefore,  are 
curious  specimens  of  mingled  admiration 
and  depreciation.  His  will  is  bent  reso- 
lutely on  making  Scott  appear  mean  and 
odious,  but  his  instinctive  sense  of  the 
excellence  of  what  he  is  depreciating, 
occasionally  breaks  out  in  splendid  bursts 
of  eulogy.  Sometimes,  by  shifting  his 
point  of  view,  he  would  deride  a  particu- 
lar quality  of  an  author  after  having 
warmly  praised  it  but  a  few  pages  before. 
In  the  "•  Spirit  of  the  Age,"  when  he 
criticises  Godwin,  he  speaks  with  utter 
contempt  of  the  historical  and  legendary 
materials  used  in  the  VVaverley  Novels ; 
but  in  the  essay  on  Scott,  in  the  same 
volume,  he  makes  these  the  subject  of 
one  of  his  most  magnificent  passages  of 
eloquent  panegyric.  None  would  claim 
for  Scott  greater  genius  than  Hazlitt  al- 
lows him  to  possess,  when  the  mist  of 
partisan  hatred  does  not  dim  his  insight. 
We  appeal  from  "  Philip  drunk  to  Philip 
sober ;"  from  Hazlitt's  individuality,  to 
Hazlitt's  sense  of  beauty  and  Hazlitt's  in- 
tellectual acuteness. 

Carlyle's  criticism  has  been  of  late 
years  the  standing  authority  against 
Scott.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  zest  with 
which  its  dogmas  have  been  echoed,  "  by 
country  clergymen  and  lone  women,"  by 
the  whole  class  of  d/Z/e^/aviii  spiritualists. 
Carlyle's  essay  is  a  very  natural  expres- 
sion of  Carlyle's  nature.  It  has  great 
individual  truth  ;  but  no  criticism  is  less 
entitled  to  be  a  law  to  others.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  accommodate  facts  to  a  pre- 
possession ;  to  sacrifice  man's  genius  to 
another  man's  prejudice.  The  tone  of 
it  is  a  "  low,  melodious"  growl.  Its  in- 
fluence consists  in  an  adroit  substitution 
of  the  authors  warped  personal  percep- 
tions, for  the  thing  perceived.  State- 
ments of  peculiar  individual  tastes  are 
given  as  statements  of  fact.  It  is  even 
condemned  by  Carlyle's  own  general 
principles  of  criticism;  but,  like  Hazlitt, 
Carlyle's  general  principles  ever  bend  to 
the  intolerance  of  his  cliaracter. 

Those,  however,  who  are  inclined  to 
receive  Carlyle's  dictum  with  unhesitat- 
ing faith,  would  do  well  to  recollect  that, 
ill  the  case  of  Scott,  it  is  contradicted  by 
Carlyle's  acknowledged  critical  and  spi- 
ritual master — Goethe.  If  Carlyle  may 
be  believed,  the  latter  possessed  the  sur- 
est insight  of  any  man  since  Shakspeare  ; 
that  in  looking  at  things  he  always  saw 
objects  as  they  were  in  themselves.  Now 
it  is  curious  that  Goethe's  admiration  of 


Scott  was  expressed  in  nearly  the  same 
terms  that  Carlyle  delights  to  lavish  on 
Goethe ;  and  that  the  pith  of  Carlyle's 
objection  to  Scott,  contained  in  the  phrase 
that  he  delineated  character  from  the 
"  flesh  inwards,  and  not  from  the  heart 
outwards,"  is  almost  literally  the  objec- 
tion which  Goethe  made  to  another  of 
Carlyle's  favorites,  Schiller.  "  Ecker- 
man's  conversations  with  Goethe,"  indi- 
cate that  the  great  German  viewed  Scott 
with  almost  unqualified  admiration,  la 
one  connection  he  is  reported  to  say,  that 
"  Waverly  may  be  set  beside  the  best 
works  that  have  ever  been  written  in  the 
world."  Again,  speaking  of  the  roman- 
ces generally,  he  says — "  all  is  great — 
material,  import,  characters,  execution ; 
and  then  what  infinite  diligence  in  the 
preparatory  studies  !  what  truth  of  detail 
in  the  composition  !"  Carlyle  is  struck 
with  the  superficial  character  of  Scott's 
productions.  They  do  little  more  than 
amuse  indolent  readers.  Here  the  disci- 
ple again  comes  in  conflict  with  the  mas- 
ter. "  Generally,"  says  Goethe,  "  he 
shows  gieat  knowledge  of  art;  for  which 
reason  those  like  us,  who  always  look 
to  see  how  things  are  done,  find  especial 
pleasure  and  profit  in  his  works."  After 
reading  "Ivanhoe,"  wefindthe  legitimate 
successor  of  Shakspeare,  the  man  of  sure 
insight,  holding  this  language  :  "  Walter 
Scott  IS  a  great  genius;  he  has  iiot  hts 
equal;  and  we  need  not  wonder  at  the 
extraordinary  effect  he  has  produced  on 
the  reading  world.  He  gives  me  much  to 
think  of;  and  I  discover  in  him  a  ivholhj 
new  art,  with  laws  of  its  own."  Carlyle 
cannot  discover  this.  Goethe,  again, 
says:  "His  compiehensive  existence 
corresponds  with  his  great  genius.  Vou 
remembet  the  English  critic,  who  com- 
pares the  poet  with  voices  for  singing,  of 
which  some  can  command  only  a  few 
fine  tones,  vvhile  others  can  at  pleasure, 
run  through  the  whole  compass,  equallj'' 
at  their  ease  with  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  note.  Walter  Scott  is  one  of  this 
last  sort." 

In  fact,  Goethe  judges  Scott,  as  it  is 
fashionable  among  us  to  judge  German 
authors.  It  is  a  pity  that  much  of  the 
acuteness  employed  in  detecting  the  eso- 
teric meaning  of  foreign  compositions,  is 
not  diverted  into  English  channels.  If 
any  of  our  readers  will  turn  to  the  con- 
versation in  Eckermann,  on  the  "  Fair 
Maid  of  Perth,"  one  of  Scott's  minor  crea- 
tions, they  will  see  with  what  fineness 
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of  analysis  its  latent  beauties  and  hidden 
laws  are  evolved.  The  mere  novel-read- 
er deems  ii  a  mere  novel ;  but  to  Goethe 
it  seems  a  wonderful  work  of  genius.  In 
referring  to  one  slight  circumstance  in  the 
development  of  a  character, — so  slight 
that  we  believe  nobody  else  ever  observ- 
ed it — Goethe  tells  us  that  "  it  shows  an 
eye  for  human  nature,  to  which  the  deep- 
est mysteries  lie  open."  Carlyle  would 
use  exactly  this  language  respecting 
Goethe.  JNow,  in  these  extracts  we  see 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive minds  in  modern  time,  one,  too,  par- 
ticularly gifted  with  a  clear  perception  ot 
objective  realities,  discovering  in  Scott 
such  preeminent  intellectual  excellences. 
If  any  of  our  pseudo-transcendental  breth- 
ren are  desirous  of  taking  their  opinions 
at  second-hand,  why  not  select  the  best 
that  can  be  obtained  .'  They  are  sure,  at 
least,  of  having  "  Sir  Harcourt's  consola- 
tion." "  My  wife  eloped,  it  is  true,  but 
then  she  did  not  insult  me  by  running 
away  with  a  cursed  ill-looking  scoun- 
drel." 

We  have  referred  to  Scott  thus  at 
length,  because  it  has  become  almost 
fashionable  to  underrate  his  genius.  It 
must  pass  away  like  other  fashions. 
The  man  is  too  great  to  have  his  "  quie- 
tus made"  with  a  "bare  bodkin."  As 
an  imaginative  writer,  we  have  alluded 
to  his  novels  as  well  as  poems.  In  both 
the  distinctive  character  of  his  genius  is 
observable  ;  but,  in  a  consideration  of  his 
mental  power,  his  whole  works  and  life 
are  to  be  brought  into  the  discussion. 
These  display  almost  an  unparalleled 
activity  and  "  force  of  being."  His  pos- 
session of  rare  capacities,  is  not  so  re- 
markable as  his  strength  of  nature  in  their 
exercise.  He  was  so  strong  that  he 
overcame  obstacles,  and  mastered  diffi- 
culties, without  any  of  those  spasmodic 
signs  which  usually  accompany  great 
effort. 

The  heroism  of  his  character  does  not 
lie  on  the  surface,  and  has  been  too  much 
overlooked  for  that  reason  ;  but  he  still 
was  a  hero,  if  intense  struggle  with  in- 
ward and  outward  evils  constitute  hero- 
ism. Because  calamity  did  not  urge 
him,  as  it  did  contemporary  poets,  into 
public  confession  of  feeling,  many  have 
deemed  him  deficient  in  feeling.  After 
years  of  almost  gigantic  labor,  and  at  an 
age  when  most  men  think  of  retiring 
from  all  active  exercise  of  their  powers, 
he  resolutely  bent  his  energies  to  free 
himself  from  enormous  pecuniary  liabili- 


ties. For  what  sentimental  idealists 
would  call  the  mere  vulgar  virtue  of  pay- 
ing his  debts,  he  consciously  sacrificed 
his  life.  He  literally  paid  his  ci  editors 
in  instalments  of  his  vitality  ;  and  worked 
incessantly  until  brain  and  heart  were 
crushed  beneath  the  load  of  labor.  Had 
the  "  pound  of  flesh,  nearest  his  heart," 
been  cut  off  at  once,  it  would  have  been 
mercy,  compared  to  that  lingering  toil, 
that  slow  exhaustion  of  faculty,  that 
gradual  letting  forth  of  the  blood,  drop 
by  drop,  which  was  the  mode  ordained 
for  his  destruction.  Now,  if  instead  of 
killing  himself  to  pay  his  debts,  he  had 
written  a  very  affecting  "  Farewell  to  my 
Books,"  or  some  elegant  rhymes  accus- 
ing fortune  of  cruelty,  or  a  truculent 
rhapsody  about  his  own  miseries — had  he 
done  as  poets  usually  do  when  great 
practical  evils  pitilessly  invade  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  their  ideal  existence — we  have 
no  doubt  that  his  personal  admirers  would 
be  multiplied  among  "  men  of  deep  feel- 
ing," and  "  genial  critics,"  and  mild- 
mannered  sympathizers  with  "  the  infir- 
mities of  genius."  The  same  disposition 
which  makes  society  so  fearful  that  the 
private  mourner  will  not  experience  suf- 
ficient grief,  and  so  nicely  critical  of  his 
conduct  and  features  after  calamity,  leads 
it  to  expect  that  men  of  genius  will  be 
communicate  in  misery,  and  allow  no 
"  secret  wound  to  bleed  beneath  their 
cloaks." 

The  position  of  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge among  his  contemporaries  has 
never  been  settled  by  common  consent. 
Mr.  Griswold  boldly  places  him  at  the 
head,  calling  "  him  the  most  wonderful 
genius  of  the  nineteenth  century."  When 
we  consider  the  strength  and  delicacy  of 
his  genius,  and  the  all  but  universal  ac- 
quirements of  his  mind — as  a  scholar,  as 
a  poet,  as  a  thinker — it  is  difiicnlt  to  re- 
sist joining  in  the  acclamation  of  his  dis- 
ciples. A  great  part  of  his  fame  is  doubt- 
less owing  to  the  passionate  eulogies  of 
friends  who  enjoyed  his  companionship, 
and  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  his  con- 
versation. Wordsworth  speaks  of  him 
as  the  "rapt  one,  with  the  godlike  fore- 
head," the  "  heaven-eyed  creature."  Haz- 
litt  says  that  no  idea  ever  entered  the 
mind  of  man,  but  at  some  period  or  other 
"it  had  passed  over  his  head  wilh  rust- 
ling pinions."  Talfourd  writes  ot  seeing 
"  the  palm  trees  wave,  and  the  pyramids 
tower,  in  the  long  perspective  of  his 
style."  All  who  knew  him,  seemed  to 
have  confidence  in  his  capacity  of  doing 
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an  indefinite  something,  which  no  other 
man  could  do.  The  records  of  his  con- 
versation, in  a  book  called  "  Coleridge's 
Table  Talk,"  are  mere  rubbish,  compared 
with  what  we  might  have  expected  from 
the  eulogists  of  his  discourse.  In  fact 
Coleridge's  reputation  was  greater  for  the 
works  he  was  to  write,  than  for  those  he 
had  written.  With  regard  to  his  intend- 
ed productions,  society  "  never  was, 
but  always  to  be,  blest."  His  mighty 
work  on  philosophy,  which  his  disciples 
were  continually  preparing  the  world  to 
receive,  never  came.  In  the  "  Friend" 
and  the  "Aids  to  Reflection,"  there  is 
displayed  a  lack  of  constructive  power, 
which  casts  "ominous  conjecture"  on  his 
capacity  to  frame  a  system  of  metaphy- 
sics, at  once  comprehensive  and  compre- 
hensible. They  can  hardly  be  called 
philosophical,  replete  though  they  be 
with  splendid  fragments  of  truth  and  ex- 
amples of  intellectual  acuteness  and  force. 
They  excite  wonder,  because  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  understanding  and  the  ima- 
gination are  continually  crossing  each 
other,  and  producing  magnificent  disorder. 
Visions  intermingle  with  deductions,  and 
inference  follows  image.  He  thinks 
emotions  and  feels  thoughts.  We  hear 
the  "  rustling  pinions"  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple that  is  to  comprehend  all,  but  it 
passes  over  the  head,  not  into  it.  The 
mind  of  the  man  does  not  seem  to  com- 
prehend and  bind  together,  the  ideas  it 
singly  perceives  or  appropriates.  His 
prose  works  contain  great  things,  without 
being  great  works.  They  give  an  im- 
pression, which  we  believe  was  felt 
among  many  of  his  contemporaries,  that 
he  was  half  seer,  and  half  charlatan. 

From  his  poetry,  and  the  traditions  of 
his  conversation,  Coleridge  will  probably 
be  most  esteemed  by  posterity.  As  a 
poet  we  think  that  his  genius  is  display- 
ed with  the  most  wonderful  effect,  in 
"  Chrlstabel"  and  the  "  Ancient  Mariner," 
In  these  the  mystical  element  of  human 
nature  has  found  its  finest  poetical  em- 
bodiment. They  act  upon  the  mind  with 
a  weird-like  influence,  searching  out  the 
most  obscure  recesses  of  the  soul,  and 
waking  mysterious  emotions  in  the  very 
centre  of  our  being;  and  then  sending 
them  to  glide  and  tingle  along  every  nerve 
and  vein  with  the  effect  of  enchantment. 
It  is  as  if  we  were  possessed  with  a  sub- 
til insanity,  or  had  stolen  a  glance  into 
the  occult  secrets  of  the  universe.  All 
our  customary  impressions  of  things  are 
shaken,  by  the  intrusion  of  an  indefinite 


sense  of  fear  and  amazement  into  the 
soul.  To  address  so  refined  an  element 
of  thought  as  this,  is  one  of  the  most 
daring  efforts  of  genius;  for  the  chances 
are  always  in  favor  of  failure,  and  failure 
inevitably  draws  down  ridicule.  Every- 
body detests  the  idea  of  mysticism,  and 
denies  the  legitimacy ;  and  keen  must  be 
the  imagination  which  succeeds  in  pierc- 
ing through  the  common  experience  of 
consciousness,  to  its  remote  seat  in  our 
nature.  When  it  is  awakened,  no  effort 
of  the  will  can  stifle  its  subtil  workings. 
Touched  by  a  master  mind,  it  becomes  a 
source  of  mysterious  delight ;  and  Cole- 
ridge knew  well  the  avenues  and  laby- 
rinths of  the  mind,  throu^-h  which  lan- 
guage must  pass  to  reach  its  dwelling- 
place.  He  could  likewise  stir  that  su- 
pernatural fear  in  the  heart,  which  he 
has  so  powerfully  expressed  in  one 
stanza  of  the  "  Ancient  Mariner" — a  fear 
from  which  no  person,  poet  or  prosaist, 
has  ever  been  entirely  free  ; — and  which 
makes  the  blood  of  the  pleasantest  athe- 
ist at  times  turn  cold,  and  his  philosophy 
slide  away  under  his  feet : — 

"  Like  one,  that  on  a  lonesome  road  ' 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread, 

And  having  once  turn'd  round,  walks  on. 
And  turns  no  more  his  head. 

Because  he  knows  a  frightful  fien  d  - 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread." 

The  harmony  and  variety  of  Coleridge's 
versification,  his  exquisite  delineations  of 
the.  heart,  his  command  of  imagery,  his 
"  wide  wandering  magnificence  of  imagi- 
nation," have  so  often  beeji  the  theme  of 
admiring  comment,  that  they  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon  here.  There  is  no  person, 
with  the  least  pretension  to  poetical  taste, 
who  cannot  find  something  in  Coleridge, 
either  in  the  gorgeous  suggestiveness  of 
his  poetry  or  its  delicate  and  graceful 
feeling,  to  admire  or  love.  There  are  at 
the  same  time,  a  number  of  obvious  faults, 
scattered  over  his  poems,  which  evince 
that  he  sometimes  reposed  on  his  laurels, 
and  wrote  when  he  ought  to  have  slept. 
Some  of  his  love  pieces  are  merely  pretty, 
and  others  lame  and  mawkish.  No  poet 
with  so  much  feeling  and  faculty  for  the 
sublime,  and  with  such  a  sway  over  the 
most  majestic  harmonies  of  sound,  ever 
allowed  himself  to  fall  into  such  bonrbast 
as  occasionally  disfigures  his  style.  Af- 
fluent as  he  was,  he  seems  to  have  some- 
times selected  those  hours  for  composi- 
tion when  his  mind  chanced  to  be 
barren  and  nerveless,  and  the  results  of 
those  sterile  intervals,  every  lover  of  his 
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genius  would  desire  to  see  blotted  from 
his  works.  It  appears  impossible  that 
the  mind  that  created  "  Genevieve"  should 
likewise  have  produced  amatory  verses, 
which  would  do  no  honor  to  Mr.  Cowley 
or  Robert  Murray.  Coleridge,  indeed,  sur- 
prises us  almost  as  much  by  his  failures 
as  his  triumphs. 

Robert  Southey  fills  a  large  space  in 
the  literary  annals  of  our  time.  His 
name  and  his  powers,  were  connected 
with  those  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge, 
in  the  poetical  revolution  which  mark- 
ed the  commencement  of  the  century. 
Though  the  largest  portion  of  his  time 
was  spent  in  I'etirement,  he  was  engaged 
in  continual  contests.  Eyron  detested 
and  reviled  him,  with  the  utmost  warmth 
of  his  nature ;  and  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, for  a  series  of  thirty  years,  made 
him  the  object  of  its  keenest  sarcasm  and 
most  mocking  ridicule.  Many  of  these 
attacks  were  almost  justified  by  Southey's 
own  intolerance  of  nature.  He  was  a 
dogmatist  of  the  most  provoking  kind, — 
cool,  calm,  bitter  and  uncompromising; 
and  he  delighted  to  dogmatise  on  subjects 
which  his  mind  was  unfitted  to  treat. 
Nothing  could  shake  his  egotism. 
Though,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the 
best  of  Christians  and  noblest  of  men,  he 
was  never  free  from  bigotry  when  there 
was  any  occasion  for  its  development. 
He  often  confounded  his  prejudices  with 
his  duties,  and  decked  out  his  hatreds  in 
the  colors  of  his  piety.  In  all  his  con- 
troversies, he  never  seems  to  have  appre- 
ciated the  rights  of  an  adversary.  To 
oppose  him  was  to  champion  infidelity 
or  anarchy.  Yet  no  man  had  more  kind- 
ness of  heart,  or  displayed  greater  wil- 
lingness to  befriend  either  struggling 
genius  or  mediocrity,  when  his  contro- 
versial passions  were  stilled.  If  we  look 
at  him  from  one  point  of  view,  he  seems 
the  most  unamiable  of  men  ;  Avhile  from 
another,  he  appears  the  most  benevolent 
and  gentle.  He  was  a  kind  of  St.  Domi- 
nic on  one  side  of  his  nature,  and  a  kind 
of  Fenelon  on  the  other.  His  adversa- 
ries, therefore,  he  made  his  enemies,  and 
his  friends  became  his  partisans. 

As  a  prose  writer  Southey  was  more 
successful  than  as  a  poet.  His  prose 
style  is  of  such  inimitable  grace,  clear- 
ness and  fluency,  that  it  vpould  almost 
make  nonsense  agreeable.  His  poetry  in- 
dicates a  lack  of  shaping  imagination, 
and  is  diffusely  elegant  in  expression. 
He  often  gives  twenty  lines  to  a  com- 
parison, which  Shelley  or  Wordsworth 


would  have  compressed  into  an  epithet. 
In  narrative  skill,  and  constructive  pow- 
er, he  excels  both  ;  and  is  himself  ex- 
celled only  by  Scott.  His  mind  was  ex- 
ceedingly fertile  in  the  invention  of  inci- 
dent.  "  Thalaba"  and  the  "  Curse  of 
Kahama,"  are  the  most  dazzling  of  his 
long  poems,  and  show  to  the  best  advan- 
tage the  whole  resources  of  his  mind. 
In  these  the  originality  consists  in  con- 
necting common  passions  and  common 
virtues,  with  the  most  fantastical  and  un- 
common incidents  ;  and  in  exhibiting  the 
powers  and  feelings  of  human  nature  in 
relation  to  the  grotesque  fictions  of 
superstitious  faith.  The  predominant 
faculty  in  exercise  is  fancy;  and,  were 
it  not  that  the  author's  perceptions  of 
character  and  conduct  are  rigidly  severe, 
the  whole  representation  would  appear 
like  a  feverish  dream ;  but  the  continual 
presence  of  the  faults  and  the  virtues  of 
Robert  Southey,  amid  the  most  mon- 
strous and  improbable  machinery  of  his 
fancy,  gives  to  the  essential  substance  of 
the  poems  a  character  of  didactic  reality. 
Inhuman  or  superhuman  actions  are  per- 
formed from  human  motives,  and  relate 
to  human  ideas  of  duty  and  feeling. 

In  the  delineation  of  the  passions, 
Southey  manifests  generally  more  of  the 
theologian  than  the  poet.  Love  is  almost 
always  represented  either  as  lust  or  ado- 
ration. Macaulay  pointedly  remarks, 
that  "  his  heroes  make  love  either  like 
seraphim  or  like  cattle."  There  is  no 
golden  mean  between  the  extremes  of 
passion,  in  his  delineations.  He  never 
could  have  written  "  Genevieve,"  or  re- 
presented Effie  Deans.  There  is  some- 
thing harsh  and  hard  in  his  morality, 
which  prevents  him  from  a  tolerant  esti- 
mate of  character.  His  men  and  women 
are  didactic  rather  than  dramatic — em- 
bodiments of  essays  on  human  nature, 
rather  than  embodiments  of  human  na- 
ture itself.  They  evince  a  great  lack  of 
insight,  and  have  little  objective  truth. 
His  characters  are  mirrors  to  reflect  the 
outlines  of  his  own  individuality.  As  a 
poet,  he  seems  to  us  to  fall  below  Scott, 
Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron, 
and  to  belong  to  the  second  class  of  con- 
temporary poets.  In  imagination  and 
true  poetic  feeling,  we  should  hesitate  to 
place  him  on  an  equality  with  Campbell, 
Barry  Cornwall,  Tennyson,  and  Keats, 
although  in  general  capacity  and  acquire- 
ments, and  especially  in  force  of  indi- 
vidual character,  he  is  their  superior. 
It  requires  no  prophetic  gift  to  predict 
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that  most   of  his  verse  is  destined   to 
die. 

Thomas  Moore  began  his  career  with 
singing,  not  the  "  Loves  of  the  Angels," 
but  the  loves  of  the  roues.  His  early 
poems  are  probably  the  most  disgraceful 
legacies  of  licentious  thought,  ever  be- 
queathed by  prurient  youth  to  a  half- 
penitent  age.  They  are  exceedingly 
clever,  unprincipled  and  pernicious.  We 
never  read  any  verses,  produced  by  one 
at  the  same  tender  years,  so  utterly  defi- 
cient in  moral  sense.  Their  gilded  vul- 
garity is  not  even  redeemed  by  any  depth 
of  passion.  They  are  the  mere  children 
of  fancy  and  sensation,  having  no  law 
higher  than  appetite.  They  constitute 
the  libertine's  text  book  of  pleasant  sins, 
full  of  nice  morsels  of  wickedness  and 
choice  tit-bits  of  dissoluteness.  What 
there  is  poetical  in  them,  is  like  the  re- 
flection of  a  star  in  a  mud  puddle,  or  the 
shining  of  rotten  wood  in  the  dark. 

The  taint  of  this  youthful  voluptuous- 
ness infects  much  of  Moore's  more 
matured  composition.  His  mind  never 
wholly  became  emancipated  from  the 
dominion  of  his  senses.  His  notion  of 
Paradise  comes  from  the  Koran,  not  the 
New  Testament.  His  works  are  pic- 
torial representations  of  Epicurianism. 
Pathos,  passion,  sentiment,  fancy,  wit, 
are  poured  melodiously  forth  in  seem- 
ingly inexhaustible  abundance,  and  glit- 
ter along  his  page  as  though  written 
down  with  sunbeams;  but  they  are  still 
more  or  less  referable  to  sensation,  and 
the  "trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  them 
all."  He  is  the  most  superficial  and  em- 
pirical of  all  the  prominent  poets  of  his 
day.  With  all  his  acknowledged  fertili- 
ty of  mind,  with  all  his  artistical  skill 
and  brilliancy,  with  all  his  popularity, 
he  never  makes  a  profound  impiession 
on  the  soul,  and  few  ever  think  of  calling 
iiim  a  great  poet,  even  in  the  sense  in 
which  Byron  is  great.  He  is  the  most 
magnificent  trifler  that  ever  versified. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  his  sarcasm, 
nothing  more  brilliant  than  his  fancy, 
nothing  more  softly  voluptuous  than 
his  sentiment.  But  he  possesses  no  depth 
of  imagination,  no  grandeur  of  thought, 
no  clear  vision  of  purity  and  holiness. 
He  has  neither  loftiness  nor  comprehen- 
sion. Those  who  claim  for  him  a  place 
among  the  immortals,  are  most  generally 
girls  who  thrumb  pianos,  and  who  are 
conquered  by  the  "  dazzling  fence"  of  his 
rhetoric,  and  the  lightning-like  rapidity 
with  which  he  scatters  fancies  one  upon 


another.  He  blinds  the  eye  with  diamond 
dust,  and  lulls  the  ear  with  the  singing 
sweetness  of  his  versification.  Much  of 
his  sentiment,  which  fair  throats  warble 
so  melodiously,  is  merely  idealized  lust. 
The  pitch  of  his  thought  and  feeling  is 
not  high.  The  impression  gained  from 
his  works,  is  most  assuredly  that  of  a 
man  variously  gifted  by  nature,  adroit,  in- 
genious, subtil,  versatile,  "forgetive" — 
a  most  remarkable  man,  but  not  a  great 
poet.  Nothing  about  his  works  "  wears 
the  aspect  of  eternity." 

As  a  lyrical  poet,  he  has  written  many 
exquisite  songs,  and  no  bad  ones.  His 
power  of  expression  is  always  equal  to 
the  thought  or  emotion  to  be  expressed. 
As  far  as  he  has  conception,  he  has  lan- 
guage. His  lyrics  are  numerous  and 
various,  and  relatively  excellent.  But, 
even  here,  his  strongest  ground,  he  is  not 
great.  According  to  the  character  and 
capacities  of  a  poet,  will  be  the  merit  of 
his  lyrics.  Moore,  in  all  his  celebra- 
tions of  patriotism  and  love,  has  never 
reached  the  elevation  of  his  great  con- 
temporaries. To  be  a  great  lyrist  a  poet 
must  have  great  elements  of  character. 
These  Moore  does  not  possess.  He  has 
written  nothing  equal  to  the  best  songs 
and  odes  of  Campbell,  though  the  latter 
has  no  claim  to  his  versatility  and  fluency 
of  feeling  and  fancy. 

The  fame  of  Thomas  Campbell  will 
ultimately  rest  on  his  lyrics.  They  are 
grand  and  stirring  compositions,  full  of 
the  living  energy  of  high  emotion,  and 
dotted,  here  and  there,  with  fine  flashes 
of  imagination.  They  come,  too,  from 
deep  sources  of  feeling  and  inspiration. 
Campbell  possessed  a  noble  nature,  but 
its  impulses  were  checked  by  an  incura- 
ble laziness.  He  "  dawdled"  too  much 
over  his  long  compositions.  The  curse 
of  his  life  was  a  pension  of  two  hundred 
pounds.  The  capacity  of  the  man  is  best 
displayed  in  those  burning  lyrics,  which 
were  called  forth  by  the  events  of  his 
time.  When  his  soul  was  roused  to  its 
utmost,  it  ever  manifested  great  qualities. 
His  poems,  generally,  will  probably  live. 
His  descriptions  of  the  gentler  passions 
have  exquisite  tenderness  and  pathos, 
Avhen  not  injured  by  over  refining  in  the 
expression.  His  condensation  is  often 
quite  remarkable  for  its  artistical  excel- 
lence and  effectiveness.  The  bombast, 
strained  metaphors,  and  turgid  epithets, 
which  occasionally  disfigure  his  compo- 
sitions, were  the  result  of  indolence, 
more  than  bad  taste.     We  can  select  lines 
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and  stanzas  from  his  poems,  having  all 
the  appearance  of  inspiration,  which 
must  have  been  produced  in  a  state  of 
mental  apathy.  His  works,  generally, 
are  good  examples  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween poetry  and  eloquence,  in  not  ad- 
mitting the  diffuse  magnificence  of  the 
latter.  Almost  all  his  contemporaries, 
who  were  deeply  stirred  by  individual 
calamities,  or  who  entered  into  colloquies 
with  the  public,  would  often  merge  the 
poet  in  the  orator.  Byron  was  more 
lavish  of  his  passion  than  his  imagina- 
tion. Had  Campbell  written  "  Childe 
Harold,"  it  would  have  cost  him  ten  years 
more  labor  than  it  did  the  author,  and 
would  not  have  been  half  as  long. 

Mr.  Griswold  informs  us,  with  admir- 
able gravity,  that  the  writings  of  Alfred 
Tennyson,  have  sufficient  merit,  "  to 
secure  him  a  permanent  place  in  the  third 
or  fourth  rank  of  contemporary  English 
poets."  This  is  rather  an  amusing  slip 
of  the  pen.  Tennyson's  genius  is  of  too 
marked  a  nature,  to  be  disposed  of  with 
so  much  nonchalance.  Of  all  the  succes- 
sors of  Shelley,  he  possesses  the  most 
sureness  of  insight.  He  has  a  subtle 
mind,  of  keen,  passionless  vision.  His 
poetry  is  characterized  by  intellectual  in- 
tensity, as  distinguished  from  the  inten- 
sity of  feeling.  He  watches  his  con- 
sciousness with  a  cautious  and  minute 
attention,  to  fix,  and  condense,  and  shape 
into  form,  the  vague  and  mystical  sha- 
dows of  thought  and  feeling,  which  glide 
and  flit  across  it.  He  listens  to  catch  the 
lowest  whisperings  of  the  soul.  His 
imagination  broods  over  the  spiritual  and 
mystical  elements  of  his  being,  with  the 
most  concentrated  power.  His  eye  rests 
firmly  on  an  object,  until  it  changes  from 
film  into  form.  Some  of  his  poems  are 
forced  into  artistical  shape,  by  the  most 
patient  and  painful  intellectual  processes. 
His  utmost  strength  is  employed  on  those 
mysterious  facts  of  consciousness,  which 
form  the  staple  of  the  dreams  and  reveries 
of  others.  His  mind  winds  through  the 
mystical  labyrinths  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, with  every  power  awake,  in  action, 
and  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
intensity.  The  most  acute  analysis  is 
followed,  step  by  step,  by  a  suggestive 
imagination,  which  converts  refined  ab- 
stractions into  pictures,  or  makes  them 
audible  to  the  soul  through  the  most 
cunning  combinations  of  sound.  Every- 
thing that  is  done  is  the  result  of  labor. 
There  is  hardly  a  stanza  in  his  writings, 
but  was  introduced  to  serve  some  parti- 


cular purpose,  and  could  not  be  omitted 
without  injury  to  the  general  eflect. 
Every  thing  has  meaning.  Every  idea 
was  won  in  a  fair  conflict  with  darkness, 
or  dissonance,  or  gloom.  The  simplicity, 
the  barrenness  of  ornament,  in  some  of 
his  lines,  are  as  much  the  result  of  con- 
trivance as  his  most  splendid  images. 
With  what  labor,  for  instance,  with 
what  attentive  watching  of  consciousness, 
must  the  following  stanza  have  been 
wrought  into  shape : 

"  All  those  sharp  fancies,  by  down-lapsing 
thought 
Stream'd  onward,  lost  their  edges,  and 
did  creep, 
RoU'd  on  each   other,   rounded,  smooth'd 
and  brought 
Into  the  gulfs  of  sleep."  ' 

This  intense  intellectual  action  is  dis-  - 
played  in  his  delineations  of  nature  and 
individual  character,  as  well  as  in  his 
subjective  grossings  into  the  refinements 
of  his  own  consciousness.  In  describing 
scenery,  his  microscopic  eye  and  marvel- 
lously delicate  ear,  are  exercised  to  the 
utmost  in  detecting  the  minutest  relations 
and  most  evanescent  melodies  of  the  ob- 
jects before  him,  in  order  that  his  repre- 
sentation of  it,  shall  include  everything 
which  is  important  to  its  full  perception. 
His  pictures  of  English  rural  scenery, 
among  the  finest  in  the  language,  give 
the  inner  spirit  as  well  as  the  outward 
form  of  the  objects,  and  represent  them, 
also,  in  their  relation  to  the  mind  which 
is  gazing  on  them  ;  but  nothing  is  spon- 
taneous :  the  whole  is  wrought  out  ela- 
borately by  patient  skill.  The  picture 
in  his  mind  is  spread  out  before  his  de- 
tecting and  dissecting  intellect,  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  words,  only  when  it  can  be  done 
with  the  most  refined  exactness,  both  as 
regards  color,  and  form  and  melody.  He 
takes  into  calculation  the  nature  of  his 
subject,  and  decides  whether  it  shall  be 
definitely  expressed  in  images,  or  indefi- 
nitely through  tone,  or  whether  both 
modes  shall  be  combined.  His  object  is 
expression,  in  its  true  sense  ;  to  reproduce 
in  other  minds  the  imagination  or  feeling 
which  lies  in  his  own  ;  and  he  adopts  the 
method  which  seems  best  calculated  to 
effect  it.  He  never  will  trust  himself  to 
the  impulses  of  passion,  even  in  describ- 
ing passion.  All  emotion,  whether  tur- 
bulent or  evanescent,  is  passed  through 
his  intellect,  and  curiously  scanned.  To 
write  furiously,  would  to  him  appear  as 
ridiculous,  and  as  certainly  productive  of 
confusion,  as  to  paint  furiously,  or  carve 
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furiously.  We  only  appreciate  his  art, 
when  we  consider  that  many  of  his  finest 
conceptions  and  most  sculptural  images, 
originally  appeared  in  his  consciousness 
as  formless  and  mysterious  emotions, 
having  seemingly  no  symbols  in  nature 
or  thought. 

If  our  position  is  correct,  then  most 
certainly  nothing  can  be  more  incorrect 
than  to  call  any  poem  of  Tennyson's  un- 
meaning. Such  a  charge  simply  implies 
a  lack  in  the  critic's  mind,  not  in  the 
poet's.  The  latter  always  means  some- 
thing, in  everything  he  writes  ;  and  the 
form  in  which  it  is  embodied  is  chosen 
with  the  most  careful  deliberation.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  purely  intellectual 
element  in  Tennyson's  poetry,  has  been 
overlooked,  owing  perhaps  to  the  fragility 
of  some  of  his  figures  and  the  dreariness 
of  outline  apparent  in  others.  Many 
think  him  to  be  a  mere  rhapsodist,  fertile 
in  nothing  but  a  kind  of  melodious  em- 
piricism. No  opinion  is  more  contradict- 
ed by  the  fact.  Examine  his  poetry 
minutely,  and  the  wonderful  artistical 
finish  becomes  evident.  There  are  few 
authors  who  will  bear  the  probe  of  ana- 
lysis better. 

The  poetry  of  Tennyson  is,  moreover, 
replete  with  magnificent  pictures,  flushed 
with  the  finest  hues  of  language,  and 
speaking  to  the  eye  and  the  mind  with 
the  vividness  of  reality.  We  not  only 
see  the  object,  but  feel  the  associations 
connected  with  it.  His  language  is  pene- 
trated with  imagination  ;  and  the  felicity 
of  his  epithets  leaves  nothing  to  desire. 
"  Godiva"  is  perfect,  as  regards  taste  and 
the  skill  evinced  in  compelling  the  mind 
of  the  reader  to  sympathize  with  all  the 
emotions  of  the  piece.  Like  the  general- 
ity of  Tennyson's  poems,  though  short, 
it  contains  elements  of  interest  capable  of 
being  expanded  into  a  much  larger  space. 
But  the  poem  which  probably  displays  to 
the  best  advantage  his  variety  of  power, 
is  "  The  Gardener's  Daughter."  It  is 
flushed  throughout  with  the  most  ethereal 
imagination,  though  the  incidents  and 
emotions  come  home  to  the  common 
heart,  and  there  is  little  appearance  of 
elaboration  in  the  style.  It  is  bathed  in 
beauty — perfect  as  a  whole,  and  finished 
in  the  nicest  details  with  consummate 
art.  There  is  a  seeming  copiousness  of 
expression  with  a  real  condensation ;  and 
the  most  minute  threads  of  thought  and 
feeling, — so  refined  as  to  be  overlooked 
in  a  careless  reading,  yet  all  having  rela- 
tion to  the  general  effect, — are  woven 


into  the  texture  of  the  style,  with  the 
most  admirable  felicity.  "  Locksley  Hall," 
"  Aenone,"  "  The  May  Queen,"  "Ulys- 
ses," "  The  Lotus  Eaters,"  "  The  Lady 
of  Shalott,"  "  Marianna,"  "  Dora,"  "  The 
Two  V^oices,"  "  The  Dream  of  Fair  Wo- 
men," "  The  Palace  of  Art,"  all  different, 
all  representing  a  peculiar  phase  of  nature 
or  character,  are  still  all  characterized  by 
the  cunning  workmanship  of  a  master  of 
expression,  giving  the  most  complete 
form  to  the  objects  which  his  keen  vision 
perceives.  The  melody  of  verse,  which 
distinguishes  all,  ranging  from  the  deep- 
est organ  tones  to  that 

"  Music  which  gentlier  on  the  spirit  lies, 
Than  tired  eyelids  upon  tired  eyes," 

is  also  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  wins 
and  winds  its  way  to  the  very  fountains 
of  thought  and  feeling. 

We  extract  a  few  of  Tennyson's  pic- 
tures, in  illustration  of  his  imaginative 
and  artistical  power.  It  will  be  seen  that 
they  are  illustrations  of  moods  of  mind 
as  well  as  images  of  scenery  ;  that  they 
all  bring  with  them  a  host  of  suggestive 
associations. 

"  For  some  were  hung  with  arras  green 
and  blue, 
Showing  a  gaudy  summer-morn, 
Where  with  puff 'd  cheek,  the  belted  hunter 
blew 
His  wreathed  bugle-horn. 

Oneseem'dall  dark  and  red — a  tract  of  sand; 

And  some  07ie  pacing  there  alone, 
Ti'lio  paced  for   ever  in  a   glimmering 
land. 

Lit  with  a  low  large  moon. 

One  show'd  an  iron  coast  and  angry  waves. 
You  seem'd  to  hear  them  climb  and  fall 

And  roar,  rock-thwarted,  under  bellowing 
caves. 
Beneath  the  windy  wall. 

"  And  one,  a  full-fed  river  winding  slow 

By  herds  upon  an  endless  plain, 

The  ragged  rims  of  thimdcr  brooding  low. 

With  shadow  streaks  of  rain." 
***** 

'*  A  still  salt  pool,  lock'd  in  with  bars  of 
sand , 
Left  on  the  shore — that  hears  all  night 
The  plunging  seas  draw  backward  from 
the  land 
Their  moon-led  waters  white." 
***** 

"As  in  strange  lands  a  traveler  walking 
slow, 

In  doubt  and  great  perplexity, 
A  little  before  moon-rise  hears  the  low 

Moan  of  an  unknown  sea." 
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'*  For   there    was    Milton,   like   a  seraph 

strong, 
Beside  him  Shakspeare  bland  and  mild ; 
And  there  the  loorld-worn  Dante  grasped 

his  song. 

And  somewhat  grimly  smiled." 

*  *  *  * 

So  shape  chaced  shape  as  swift  as,  when  to 

land 
Bluster  the  winds  and  tides  the  self-same 

way, 
Crisp  foam-flakes  scud  alona;  the  level  sand 

Torn  from  the  fringe  of  spray. 

*  *  *  * 

"  Her  slow  full  words  sank  thro'  the  silence 
drear. 

As  thunder  drops  fall  on  a  sleeping  sea. 

*  *  *  * 

A  saying  hard  to  shape  in  act, 
For  all  the  past  of  time  reveals 
A  bridal  dawn  of  thunder-peals, 

Wherever  Thought  has  wedded  Fact. 

"  Idalian  Aphrodite  beautiful. 

Fresh  as  the  foam,  new-bath'd  in  Paphian 

wells, 
With  rosy  slender  fingers  backward  drew 
From  her  warm  brows  and  bosom  her  deep 

hair 
Ambrosial,  golden  round  her  lucid  throat 
And  shoulder  ;  from    the  violets  her  light 

foot 
Shone  rosy-white,  and  o'er   her   rounded 

form 
Between  the  shadow  of  the  vine  branches 
Floated    the    glowing    sunlight,    as    she 

moved." 

"  The   swimming    vapor    slopes    athwart 

the  glen, 
Puts  forth  an  arm,  and  creeps  from  pine  to 

pine, 

And  loiters,  slowly  drawn." 

***** 

"  Behind  the  valley  topmost  Gargarus 
Stands  up  and  takes  the  morning." 
***** 

"  And  Freedom  rear'd  in  that  august  sun- 
rise 
Her  beautiful  bold  brow, 

When  rites  and  forms  before  his  burning 

eyes 

Melted  like  snow." 
***** 

"  The  viewless  arrows  of  his  thoughts  were 
headed 
And  wing'd  with  flame." 
«  *  «  •  * 

"  But  ever  at  a  breath 
She  linger'd,  looking  like  a  summer  moon 
Half  dipt  in  cloud ;  anon  she  shook  her 

head 
And  shower''d  the  rijipled  ringlets  to  her 

knee ; 
Unclad  herself  in  haste  ;  adown  the  stair 
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Stole  on  ;  a7id,  like  a  creeping  sunbeam, 

slid 
From  pillar  unto  pillar,  until  she  reach'd 
The  gateway  ;  there  she  found  her  palfrey 

trapt 
In  purple  blazon'd  with  armorial  gold." 

We  close  our  extracts  from  Tennyson, 
with  the  poem  of  "  UJysses."  For  its 
length,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
grandly  solemn  pieces  of  wisdom  in  Eng- 
lish literature.  The  iinbroken  majesty  of 
its  tone,  the  calm  depth  of  its  thought, 
the  picturesque  images  which  serenely 
blend  with  the  fixed  feeling  of  thp  piece, 
the  spirit  of  hoar  antiquity  which  per- 
vades it,  and  the  clearness  with  which 
the  whole  picture  is  brought  home  to 
the  imagination,  leaves  upon  the  soul  a 
most  profound  impression  of  the  author's 
genius. 

ULYSSES. 

It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king. 

By  this  still  hearth,  among  these  barren 

crags, 
Match'd  with  an  aged  wife,  I  mete  and  dole 
Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race. 
That  hoard,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and  know 

not  me. 
I  cannot  rest  from  travel :  I  will  drink 
Life  to  the  lees  :  all  times  I  have  enjoy'd 
Greatly,  have  sufler'd  greatly,  both  with 

those 
That  loved  me,  and   alone  ;  on  shore,  and 

when 
Thro'  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyades 
Vext  the  dim  sea:  I  am  become  a  name  ; 
For  always  roaming  v;ith  a  hungry  heart, 
Much   have  I  seeu  and  known ;  cities  of 

men 
And  manners,  climatesf,  councils,  govern- 
ments. 
Myself  not  least,  but  honor'd  of  them  all ; 
And  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  my  peers. 
Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 
I  am  a  part  of  all  that  1  have  met ; 
Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  where  thro' 
Gleams  that  untravel'd  world,  whose  mar- 
gin fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move. 
How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end. 
To  rust  unburnish'd,  not  to  shine  in  use  J 
As  tho'  to  breathe  were  life.     Life  piled  on 

life 
Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me 
Little  remains  :  but  every  hour  is  saved 
From  that  eternal  silence, something  more, 
A  bringer  of  new  things  ;  and  vile  it  were 
For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  hoard  my- 
self. 
And  tills  gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire 
To  follow  knowledge,  like  a  sinking  star. 
Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought. 
This  is  my  son,  mine  own  Telemachus, 
To  whom  I  leave  the  sceptre  and  the  islQ^r^ 
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Well  loved  of  me,  discerning  to  fulfill 
This    labor,  by  slow    prudence  to  make 

mild 
A  ruj;ged  people,  and  thro'  soft  degrees 
Subdue  them  to  the  useful  and  the  good. 
Most  blameless  is  he,  centred  in  the  sphere 
Of  common  duties,  decent  not  to  fail 
In  offices  of  tenderness,  and  pay 
Meet  adoration  to  my  household  gods 
When  1  am  gone.     He  works  his  work,  I 

mine. 
There  lies  the  port :  the  vessel  puffs  her 

sail : 
There   gloom   the   dark   broad   seas.     My 

mariners. 
Souls  that  have  toil'd,  and  wrought,  and 

thought  with  me — 
That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  opposed 
Free  hearts,  free  foreheads — you  and  I  are 

old; 
Old  age  hath  yet  his  honor  and  his  toil ; 
Death  closes  all :  but  something  ere  the 

end, 
Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done. 
Not  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with  Gods. 
The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks : 
The  long  day  wanes :  the  slow  moon  climbs : 

the  deep 
Moans  round  with  many  voices.     Come, 

my  friends, 
'Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  off,  and,  sitting  well  in  order,  smite 
The   sounding  furrows;   for   my   purpose 

holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  vv^estern  stars,  until  I  die. 
It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down  : 
It  may  be  we  shair  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 
Andseethe  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew. 
Tho'  much  is  taken, much  abides;  and  tho' 
We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old 

.    diys 
Moved  earth  and  heaven  ;  that  which  we 

are,  we  are; 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts. 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in 

will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 

The  poetry  of  Bryan  Waller  Proc- 
tor, (Barry  Cornwall)  has  splendid  traits 
of  genius.  Passages  might  be  clipped 
from  his  writing  which  no  poet  would 
disown.  The  difficulty  with  him  is,  that 
he  writes  often  in  a  "  fury  and  pride  of 
soul,"  without  having  delinite  ideas  and 
images.  Feeling,  strong,  vehement, 
rushing  feeling,  wliich  clutches  at  illus- 
trations speaking  to  tlie  oar  and  sensibili- 
ty rather  than  the  imagination,  is  the  in- 
spiration of  much  of  his  poetry.  Occa- 
sioiiallv  his  verse  sjilits  on  the  rocks  of 
ols  urity  and  rant.  But  thcic  is  a  breadth 
of  passion  in  some  of  his  poems,  which, 


whether  it  is  expressed  in  vast  and  vague 
metaphors,  or  simmers  and  gleams  in 
radiant  fancies,  or  is  poured  out  on  his 
page  in  one  hot  gush,  or  leaps  deliriously 
down  the  "  dark  deep  thundering  river" 
of  his  style,  has  ever  a  kindling  eflfect  on 
sensibility.  There  never  was  a  poet  more 
honest  in  the  expression  of  his  nature. 
His  songs  are  reflections  of  all  moods  of 
his  mind,  and  he  cares  not  if  the  senti- 
ment of  one  contradicts  that  of  another. 
In  grief,  or  love,  or  fear,  or  despair,  at 
the  festive  board,  or  the  bed  of  sickness, 
wherever  and  whenever  the  spirit  of  song 
comes  to  him,  it  takes  the  color  of  emo- 
tion which  animates  or  saddens  the  mo- 
ment. He  is  a  large-hearted  and  most 
loveable  man  ;  and  his  poetry  is  admired 
because  it  is  the  expression  of  his  charac- 
ter. 

Proctor  is  not  deficient  in  fineness  as 
well  as  fulness  of  sensibility.  There  is  a 
depth  of  meaning  in  some  of  his  pieces, 
which  is  felt  in  the  remotest  sanctuaries 
of  our  being.  Though  a  little  affecta- 
tion and  daintiness  may  occasionally 
creep  into  his  delineations  of  the  softer 
passions,  he  has  given  us  many  exqui- 
site pictures  of  pensive  beauty.  The 
tenderness  of  a  kindly  and  generous 
heart,  and  thoughtfulness  of  a  brood- 
ing spirit,  are  often  displayed  in  his 
writings.  His  imagination  acts  with  as 
much  effect,  perhaps,  in  shedding  over 
his  representations  of  feeling,  a  warm, 
rich,  golden  flush,  as  in  shaping  beauti- 
ful and  graceful  images.  Without  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  passionate 
beauty  of  many  of  his  "  Dramatic 
Scenes,"  his  songs  would  be  suflicient  to 
stamp  his  reputation.  For  the  union  of 
voluptuous  repose  with  the  most  perfect 
purity,  what  can  excell  the  following  : 


A    CHAMBER    SCENE. 

Tread  softly  through  these  amorous  rooms  ; 
For  every  bough  is  hung  with  life. 
And  kisses  in  harmonious  strife. 

Unloose  their  sharp  and  vving'd  perfumes  ! 

From  Ai'ric,  and  tiio  Persian  looms. 
The  carpet's  silken  leaves  have  sjirung. 
And  heaven,  in  its  blue  bounty,  flung 

These  starry  flowers,  and  azure  blooms. 

Tread  softly  !     By  a  creature  fair 

'Flic  deity  of  love  reposes, 

Mis  red  lips  open,  like  the  roses 
Which  round  his  hyacinlhinc  hair 

Hang  in  crimson  coronals  ; 

And  |);ission  iills  the  nrchcd  halls; 
And  beauty  floats  upon  the  air. 
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Tread  softly— softly,  like  the  foot 

Of  Winter,  shod  with  fleecy  snow, 
Who  Cometh  white,  and  cold,  and  mute, 

Lest  he  should  wake  the  Spring  below. 
Oh,  look  !  for  here  lie  Love  and  Youth, 

Fair  spirits  of  the  heart  and  mind  : 
Alas  !  that  one  should  stray  from  truth ; 

And  one — be  ever,  ever  blind  I 

Had  we  space  we  should  like  to  ex- 
tract "  A  Petition  to  Time,"  "  The  Lake 
has  Burst,"  the  address  "  to  the  Singer 
Pasta,"  and,  indeed,  a  number  of  Mr. 
Griswold's  other  selections  from  Proctor. 
We  pass  over  them,  however,  to  insert 
"  The  Storm,"  a  grand  example  of  ima- 
gination perverted  by  the  most  power- 
ful feeling,  and  throwing  off  images  of 
the  intensest  beauty  and  grandeur : 

A    STORM. 

The  spirits  of  the  mighty  sea. 

To-night  are  waken'd  from  their  dreams, 
And  upward  to  the  tempest  flee. 

Baring  their  foreheads  where  the  gleams 
Of  lightning  run,  and  thunders  cry. 
Rushing  and  raining  through  the  sky  ! 

The  spirits  of  the  sea  are  waging 
Loud  war  upon  the  peaceful  night, 

And  bands  of  the  black  winds  are  raging 
Through  the  tempest  blue  and  bright ; 

Blowing  her  cloudy  hair  to  dust 

With  kisses,  like  a  madman's  lust ! 

What  ghost  now,  like  an  Ate  walketh 
Earth — ocean — air  .'  and  aye  with  time. 

Mingled,  as  with  a  lover  talketh  .' 
Methinks  their  colloquy  sublime 

Draws  anger  from  the  sky,  which  raves 

Over  the  self-abandon'd  waves  ! 

Behold  !  like  millions  mass'd  in  battle. 
The  trembling  billows  headlong  go. 

Lashing  the  barren  deeps,  which  rattle 
In  mighty  transport  till  they  grow 

All  fruitful  in  their  rocky  home. 

And  burst  from  phrensy  into  foam. 

And  look  !  where  on  the  faithless  billows 

Lie  women,  and  men,  and  children  fair  ; 

Some  hanging,  like  sleep,  to  their  swollen 

pillows, 

With  helpless  sinews  and  streaming  hair. 

And  some   who   plunge  in   the   yawning 

graves  ! 
Ah  !  lives  there  no  strength  beyond  the 
waves  ? 

'Tis  said,  the  moon  can  rock  the  sea 
From  phrensy  strange  to  silence  mild — 

To  sleep — to  death  : — But  where  is  she. 
While  now  her  storm-born  giant  child 

Upheaves  his  shoulder  to  the  skies .' 

Arise,  sweet  planet  pale — arise  ! 

She  cometh  lovelier  than  the  dawn 

In  summer,  wlien  the  leaves  are  green — 


More  graceful  than  the  alarmed  fawn, 

Over  his  grassy  supper  seen  : 
Bright  quiet  from  ber  beauty  falls, 
Until — again  the  tempest  calls  ! 

The  supernatural  storm — he  waketh 
Again,  and  lo  !  from  sheets  all  white. 

Stands  up  unto  the  stars,  and  shaketh 
Scorn  on  the  jewell'd  locks  of  night. 

He  carries  a  ship  on  his  foaming  crown, 

And  a  cry,  like  hell,  as  he  rushes  down  ! 

And  so  still  soars  from  calm  to  storm. 

The  stature  of  the  unresting  sea: 
So  doth  desire  or  wrath  deform 
Our  else  calm  humanity — 
Until  at  last  we  sleep. 
And  never  wake  nor  weep, 
(Hush'd  to  death  by  some  faint  tune,) 
In  our  grave  beneath  the  moon  ! 

Jean  Paul  says  that   some  souls  fall 
from  heaven  like  flowers,  but  that   ere 
the  pure  and  fresh  buds  have  had  time 
to  open,  they  are  trodden  in  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  and  lie  soiled  and  crushed  be- 
neath the  foul  tread  of  some  brutal  hoof. 
It  was  the  fate  of  John  Keats  to  illus- 
trate, in  some  respects,  this  truth.     He 
experienced  more  than  the  ordinary  share 
of  the  world's  hardness  of  heart,  and  had 
less  than  the   ordinary  share  of  sturdy 
strength  to  bear  it.     In  him,  an  imagina- 
tion and  fancy  of  much  natural  capacity,, 
were  lodged  in  a  frame,  too  weak  to  sus- 
tain the  shocks  of  life,  and  too  sensitive 
for  the  development  of  high  and  sturdy 
thought.     The  great  defect  of  his  nature 
was  a  lack  of  force.     Since  his  death,  it 
has  become  a  common  cant  to  speak  of 
him  as  possessing  something  Miltonic  in 
his  genius.     It  seems  to  us  that  this  ar- 
gues a  misunderstanding  of  Keats  as  well 
as  Milton.     In  all  the  din  of  this  world's 
conflicts, — surrounded  by  the  bitterest 
and  basest  adversaries, — hemmed  in  by 
calamities  of  the  most  terrible  nature — 
with  nothing  external  on  which  to  lean 
for  support, — Milton  still   ever  proved 
himself,  like  "  a  seraph  strong."     Noth- 
ing on  earth  was  mightier  than  his  force 
of  will.     The  intense  depth  and  strength 
of  his  character,  tested  both  in  the  endu- 
rance and  repulse  of  evil,  was  the  promi- 
nent element  of  his  genius.     He  did  not 
need  that  the  wolves,  and  vultures,  and 
all  "those   creeping  things  that  riot  in 
the  decay  of  nobler  natures,"  should  sus- 
pend their  tasks  out  of  pity  for  him.    Pie 
could  exist,  though  the  whole  pack  were 
howling  and   flapping   around   his  very 
dwelling.      This  lofty  independence  of 
circumstances,     this    invulnerability    of 
soul,  is  a  part  of  Milton's  genius.     Nei- 
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ther    "  Com  us"    nor    "  Paradise    Lost" 
could  have  been  written  without  it. 

Now,  Keats  belongs  to  a  class  of 
beings  entirely  different.  His  nature 
was  essentially  sensitive.  Far  from 
being  independent  of  others,  he  held  his 
life  at  the  mercy  of  others.  To  murder 
him,  was  a  cowardly  murder,  yet  who 
can  expect  magnanimity  from  bullies .' 
But,  had  he  possessed  a  great  nature,  he 
would  not  have  been  murdered,  though 
all  the  critics  of  his  time  had  leagued 
against  him.  William  Gifford  kill  John 
Milton — why  he  could  not  kill  Leigh 
Hunt  !  There  is  danger  in  admitting  a 
doctrine,  which  places  the  life  of  the 
noblest  genius  at  the  mercy  of  every  liar 
and  libeller  that  may  lift  his  hoof  against 
him.  Keats  died  because  he  was  weak — 
because  from  the  peculiar  constitution  or 
disease  of  his  nature,  he  was  unfitted  to 
struggle  with  the  calamities  which  beset 
actual  life.  "  I  feel  the  daises  growing 
over  me,"  he  said  on  his  death  bed.  If 
any  epitaph  were  put  above  him,  he  re- 
quested that  it  should  be — "Here  lies  one 
whose  name  was  writ  in  water."  This 
is  very  affecting,  but  it  is  the  opposite  of 
Miltonic.  We  never  pity  Milton.  In 
his  early  poems,  Keats  appears  as  a  kind 
of  youthful  Spenser,  without  Spenser's 
moral  sense  or  judgment.  His  soul  floats 
in  a  "  sea  of  rich  and  ripe  sensation." 
The  odors,  forms,  sounds,  and  colors  of 
nature,  take  him  captive.  There  is  little 
reaction  of  his  mind  or  his  -sensations. 
He  grows  faint  and  languid  with  the  ex- 
cess of  light  and  loveliness  which  stream 
into  his  soul.  His  individuality,  without 
being  merged  in  the  objects  of  his 
thoughts,  is  narrowed  and  enfeebled.  All 
that  is  mighty  in  nature  and  man,  is  too 
apt  to  be  "sicklied  o'er"  with  fanciful 
"  sentimentalities.  The  gods  are  trans- 
formed info  green  girls,  and  the  sublime 
and  beautiful,  turned  to  "  favor  and  to 
prettiness."  Every  thing  is  luscious, 
sweet,  dainty  and  debilitating,  in  his 
sense  of  love  and  beauty.  There  are 
few  hymns  and  numberless  ditties.  There 
is  no  descent  into  his  soul  of  that  spirit 
of  Beauty,  that  "  awful  loveliness,"  be- 
fore whose  presence  the  poet's  sensa- 
tions are  stilled,  and  in  whose  celebra- 
tion his  language  is  adoration.  In  the 
place  of  this,  there  is  an  all  absorbing 
relish  and  delicate  perception  of  beau- 
ties^a  kind  of  fcediiig  on  "  ncctared 
sweets" — a  glow  of  delight  in  the  aban- 
donment of  the  soul  to  soft  and  delicious 
images,  framed  by  fancy  out  of  rich  sen- 


sations.     It  is  rather  reverie  than  inspi- 
ration. 

This  bewildering  sense  of  physical 
pleasure,  was  generally  predominant  in 
Keats.  It  was  the  source  of  the  thou- 
sand affectations  and  puerilities  which 
mar  his  poems,  and  it  had  a  debilitating  ef- 
fect on  his  intellect.  A  keen  sensitive- 
ness of  perception  doubtless  character- 
izes all  great  poets.  Keats  is  supposed 
to  have  had  more  of  this  power,  because 
he  lacked  other  and  equally  important 
powers,  or  because  it  obtained  over  them 
such  a  master)'.  No  man  ever  possessed 
more  fineness  of  sensibity  to  outward  na- 
ture than  Shelley,  but  it  was  developed  in 
connection  Avith  apiercingintellect,  which 
was  never  overcome  with  the  mere  deli- 
ciousness  of  things.  He  had  altogether 
more  depth  of  insight,  nobler  ideals, 
greater  reach  of  thought  and  breadth  of 
passion,  a  stronger  hold  upon  existence, 
than  Keats.  The  confounding  of  fine 
sensations  with  moral  sense,  the  pleasur- 
able with  the  right,  is  a  great  defect  of 
Keats's  poetrj-.  If  we  compare  him  with 
Spenser,  Avho  possessed  even  a  keener 
feeling  of  the  physically  delightful,  and 
a  richer  imagination  to  mould  it  into 
dazzling  shapes  and  fascinating  images, 
we  see  that  the  richest  descriptions  of 
enchanting  scenes  and  objects  are  height- 
ened in  their  effect,  by  being  disposed  ac- 
cording to  moral  and  spiritual  laws. 
Had  Spenser  been  deficient  in  moral 
sense,  the  "  Faery  Queene"  would  have 
been  made  the  most  corrupting  of  all 
modern  poems. 

In  his  later  works,  the  imagination  of 
Keats  was  somewhat  released  from  the 
thraldom  of  sensation,  and  evinced  more 
independent  power  The  "  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes"  is  delicately  beautiful,  and  perfect 
of  its  kind  ;  but  it  is  not  poetry  of  the 
highest  order.  The  sense  of  luxury  is  its 
predominant  characteristic,  and  though 
full  of  exqui.site  fancies,  it  has  no  grand 
imaginations.  "  Hyperion"  is  altogether 
his  noblest  work,  and  contains  jiassages 
of  uncommon  excellence.  But  through 
the  whole  of  his  poetry,  we  think  there 
isseen,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
qualities  we  have  previously  indicated. 
In  the  classification  of  poets,  Ave  have  to 
take  the  general  rule  and  not  the  excep- 
tions. That  the  poetry  of  Keats  is  full 
of  beauties,  that  it  evinces  a  most  remark- 
able richness  and  sensitiveness  of  fancy, 
and  suggestiveness  of  imagination,  that 
it  contains  jtassagcs  of  a  certain  rough 
sublimity   seemingly  above   its   general 
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tone,  and  that  it  occasionally  makes  the 
"  sense  of  satisfaction  ache  with  the 
unreachable  delicacy  of  its  epithets,"  is 
cheerfully  acknowledged  by  every  one, 
who  reads  poetry  without  having  his 
fancy  and  imagination  shut  by  prejudice  ; 
but  that  it  evinces  the  force  and  fire,  the 
depth,  the  grandeur,  or  the  comprehen- 
siveness, of  a  great  nature,  that  it  dis- 
plays powers, — we  will  not  say,  like 
those  of  Milton, — but  like  those  of  either 
of  the  great  poets  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, is  a  dogma  to  which  neither  the 
life  nor  the  writings  of  Keats  afford  any 
adequate  support. 

Ebenezer  Elliott,  the  Corn  Law 
Khymer,  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
of  poets.  The  inspiration  of  his  verse  is 
a  fiery  hatred  of  injustice.  Without  pos- 
sessing much  creative  power,  he  almost 
places  him  beside  men  of  genius  by  the 
singular  intensity  and  might  of  his  sensi- 
bility. He  understands  very  well  the  art 
of  condensing  passion.  "  Spread  out  the 
thunder,"  says  Schiller,  "  into  its  single 
tones,  and  it  becomes  a  lullaby  for  chil- 
dren ;  pour  it  forth  together,  in  one  quick 
peal,  and  the  royal  sound  shall  move  the 
heavens."  The  great  ambition  of  Elliott 
is  to  thunder.  He  is  a  brawny  man  of 
nature's  own  make,  with  more  than  the 
usual  portion  of  the  "  ancient  Adam" 
stirring  within  him;  and  he  says  "I  do 
well  to  be  angry."  The  mere  sight  of 
tyranny,  bigotry,  meanness,  prompts  his 
smiting  invective.  His  poetry  could 
hardly  have  been  written  by  a  man  who 
was  not  physically  strong.  You  can 
hear  the  ring  of  his  anvil,  and  see  the 
sparks  fly  off  from  his  furnace,  in  reading 
his  verse.  He  stoutly  wrestles  with  the 
difficulties  of  utterance,  and  expresses 
himself  by  main  force.  His  muscles 
seem  made  of  iron.  He  has  no  fear  and 
little  mercy  ;  and  not  only  obeys  the  hot 
impulses  of  his  sensibility,  but  takes  a 
grim  pleasure  in  piling  fuel  oh  the  flame. 
He  points  the  artillery  of  the  devil  against 
the  devil's  own  legions.  His  element  is 
a  moral  diabolism,  compounded  of  wrath 
and  conscience.  When  an  abuse  of  gov- 
ernment eats  into  his  soul,  he  feels  like 
Samson  in  the  temple  of  the  Philistines. 
There  is  wonderful  energy  in  many  of 
his  vituperative  Corn  Law  Lyrics.  In 
those  poems  in  which  the  price  of  bread 
does  not  intrude,  we  see  the  nature  of  the 
man,  in  a  more  orderly  development; 
poems,  which  Mr.  Griswold  correctly 
describes  as  giving  "  simple,  earnest  and 
true  echoes  of  the  afiections,"   and  as 


breathing  the  spirit  of  "  a  kind  of  primi- 
tive life,  unperverted,  unhackneyed,  and 
fresh  as  the  dews  on  his  own  hawthorn." 
The  spirit  of  his  other  style  may  be  par- 
tially seen  in  the  following  passionate 
"  Corn  Law  Hymn." 

CORN    LAW    HYMN. 

Lord  !  call  thy  pallid  angel — 

The  tamer  of  the  strong  ! 
And  bid  him  whip  with  want  and  wo 

The  champions  of  the  wrong  I 
Oh  say  not  thou  to  ruin's  flood, 

"  Up  sluggard  !  why  so  slow  ?" 
But  alone  let  them  groan, 

The  lowest  of  the  low  ; 
And  basely  beg  the  bread  they  curse, 

Where  millions  curse  them  now  ! 

No  ;  wake  not  thou  the  giant 

Who  drinks  hot  blood  for  wine  ; 
And  shouts  unto  the  east  and  west. 

In  thunder-tones  like  thine  ; 
Till  the  slow  to  move  rush  all  at  once, 

An  avalanche  of  men. 

While  he  raves  over  waves 

That  need  no  whirlwind  then  ; 
Though  slow  to  move,  moved  all  at  once, 

A  sea,  a  sea  of  men  ! 

Through  Elliott's  poems  the  vast  mass 
of  English  wretchedness  and  misery  has 
found  eloquent  and  piercing  utterance. 
He  speaks  what  thousands  feel.  Never 
was  there  a  more  terrible  offering  of  ha- 
tred, made  by  the  squalor  of  a  nation  to 
its  splendor — by  the  famine-wasted  to 
the  feast-fattened. 

When  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay 
appeared  as  a  poet,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  his  muse  would  have  been 
roughly  treated  by  contemporary  critics. 
As  a  critic,  he  had  scattered  numberless 
sarcasms,  which  could  have  appeared  to 
their  objects  only  in  the  light  of  gratuitous 
insults.  No  reviewer  ever  excelled  him  in 
addingto  the  torture  of  grave  condemnation 
a  sharper  epigrammatic  sting.  The  quick 
sagacity  with  which  he  detected  faults 
was  equaled  only  by  his  independence 
in  lashing  them — an  independence, 
which,  always  i'ree  from  the  impulses  of 
fear,  was  sometimes  superior  to  those  of 
benevolence.  His  scorn  had  been  launch- 
ed at  many  authors,  whose  connection 
with  influential  journals,  gave  them  the 
means  of  anonymous  retort.  Yet  we 
have  seen  no  critiques  of  his  Roman 
Lays,  bearing  the  signs  of  malice  or  re- 
venge. A  few  parodies  and  buffooneries, 
of  the  most  harmless  nature,  were  all  that 
he  had  to  bear. 

The  merits  of  Macaulay's  poetry  are 
similar  to  his  prose,  except  that  bis  verse 
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is   characterised  by  more    imagination. 
The   same   living  energy,  however,  ani- 
mates both.     He  is  a  man  of  the  most 
extensive   acquirements,   and   possessed 
with  the  power  of  representing  his  know- 
ledge in  magnificent  pictures.     One  cause 
of  his  fascination,  is  the  imion  in  his 
nature  of  the  most  intense  enthusiasm 
with  a  weighty  practical   intellect.     He 
has  a  quick   sympathy   with   whatever 
addresses  the  passions  and  the  fancy,  and 
a  truly  masculine  mind.     His  style  alter- 
nates between  copiousness  and  conden- 
sation, and  tile  transitions  are  contrived 
with  consummate  skill.     He  is  the  most 
brilliant  and  rapid  of  all  contemporary 
writers.     His  poetry  is  an  array  of  strong 
thoughts  and  glittering  fancies  bounding 
along  on  a  rushing  stream  of  feeling.     It 
has  almost  the   appearance  of  splendid 
impromptu  composition.      The  "  lay"  of 
"  Virginia"  contains  some  exquisite  deli- 
neations of  the   affections,  full  of  natural 
pathos  and  a  certain  serene  beauty,  some- 
what  different  from   Macaulay's    usual 
martial    tone.      From    Mr.    Griswold's 
volume  we   select  a  piece,  which   has 
never  been  included   in  the  editions  of 
his  writings.      It  shows  not  only  a  most 
minute  knowledge  of  history,  but  an  in- 
sight into  the  very  spirit  of  the  time  to 
which  it  refers.      The  verse  has  a  dash- 
ing, reckless,  godless  march,  entirely  in 
character    with    the    feeling    expressed. 
Prince  Rupert's    fiery    dragoons    would 
have  sung  it  con  amore. 

THE    cavalier's    MARCH   TO 
LONDON. 

To  horse  I  to  horse  !  brave  cavaliers  ! 

To  horse  for  church  and  crown  ! 
Strike,  strike  your  tents  !  snatch  up  your 
spears ! 

And  ho  for  London  town  I 
The  imperial  harlot,  doom'd  a  prey 

To  our  avenging  fires, 
Sends  up  the  voice  of  her  dismay 

From  all  her  hundred  spires. 

The  Strand  resounds  with  maidens' shrieks, 

The  'Change  with  merchants'  sighs, 
And  blushes  stand  on  brazen  cheeks. 

And  tears  in  iron  eyes  ; 
And,  pale  with  fasting  and  with  fright, 

Each  Puritan  committee 
Hath  summon'd  forth  to  prayer  and  fight 

Tlie  Roundheads  of  the  city. 

And  soon  shall  London's  sentries  hear 

The  thunder  of  our  drum, 
And  London's  dames,  in  wilder  fear. 

Shall  cry.  Alack  !     They  come  ! 
Fling  the  fascines  ; — tear  up  the  spikes; 

And  forward,  one  and  all, 


Down,  down  with  all  their  train-band  pikes, 
Down  with  their  mud-built  wall. 

Quarter  ?— Foul  fall  your  whining  noise. 

Ye  recreant  spawn  of  fraud  ! 
No  quarter  I     Think  on  Strafford,  boys. 

No  quarter  !     Think  on  Laud. 
What  ho  !     The  craven  slaves  retire. 

On  !     Trample  them  to  mud, 
No  quarter  !  Charge. — No  quarter  I    Fire. 

No  quarter!  Blood  !  blood  !  blood  ! — 

Where   next  ?     In   sooth    there   lacks   no 
witch. 

Brave  lads,  to  tell  us  where, 
Sure  London's  sons  be  passing  rich, 

Her  daughters  wondrous  fair  : 
And  let  that  dastard  be  the  theme 

Of  many  a  board's  derision. 
Who  quails  for  sermon,  cuff,  or  scream 

Of  any  sweet  precisian. 

Their  lean  divines,  of  solemn  brow, 

Sworn  foes  to  throne  and  steeple. 
From  an  unwonted  pulpit  now 

Shall  edify  the  people  ; 
Till  the  tired  hangman,  in  despair. 

Shall  curse  his  blunted  shears. 
And  vainly  pinch,  and  scrape,  and  tear. 

Around  their  leathern  ears. 

We'll  hang,  above  his  own  Guildhall, 

The  city's  grave  Recorder, 
And  on  the  den  of  thieves  we'll  fall. 

Though  Pym  should  speak  to  order. 
In  vain  the  lank-hair'd  gang  shall  try 

To  cheat  our  martial  law  ; 
In  vain  shall  Lenthall  trembling  cry 

That  strangers  must  withdraw. 

Of  bench  and  woolsack,  tub  and  chair. 

We'll  build  a  glorious  pyre. 
And  tons  of  rebel  parchment  there 

Shall  crackle  in  tlie  fire. 
With  them  shall  perish,  cheek  by  jowl, 

Petition,  psalm,  and  libel. 
The  colonel's  canting  muster-roll. 

The  chaplain's  dog-ear'd  Bible. 

We'll  tread  a  measure  round  the  blaze 

Where  England's  pest  expires. 
And  lead  along  the  dance's  maze 

The  beauties  of  the  friars  : 
Then  smiles  in  every  face  shall  shine, 

And  joy  in  every  soul. 
Bring  forth,  bring  forth  the  oldest  wine, 

And  crown  the  largest  bowl. 

And  as  with  nod  and  laugh  ye  sip 

The  goblet's  rich  carnation, 
Whose  bursting  bubbles  seem  to  tip 

The  wink  of  invitation  ; 
Drink    to    those    names, — those    glorious 
names, — 

Those  names  no  time  shall  sever, — 
Drink,  in  a  draught  as  deep  as  Thames, 

Our  church  and  king  for  ever  ! 

The  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century 
boasts  more  eminent  women  among  its  vo- 
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taries,  than  that  of  any  other  age.  A  mong 
them  Felicia  Hemans,  one  of  the  best 
of  her  sex,  enjoys  preeminent  popularity. 
Her  poems  are  pure  and  sweet,  dealing 
with  the  affectioiis  rather  than  the  pas- 
sions, and  characterised  throughout  by 
an  indescribable  tone  of  holiness.  She 
possessed  a  fine  perception  of  moral 
beauty,  and  a  rich  fancy,  but  her  writ- 
ings are  deficient  in  powerful  imagina- 
tion, except  in  some  splendid  passages. 
To  enjoy  her  poetry,  but  little  should  be 
read  at  a  time.  It  cloys  with  sweetness 
and  tires  with  harmony.  There  is  a 
serene  beauty  in  her  delineations  of  life 
and  nature,  eminently  calculated  to  puri- 
fy the  affections,  and  introduce  a  habit  of 
thoughti'ulness  into  the  mind  ;  but  they 
do  not  evince  large  mental  resources. 
Two-thirds  of  her  writings  are  repetitions 
of  herself.  They  enfeeble  when  taken 
in  immoderate  quantities.  The  pensive 
sadness  diffused  through  them,  when 
dwelt  upon  at  too  much  length,  is  liable 
to  make  the  soul  daintily  good,  and  senti- 
mentally virtuous.  She  saw  life  through 
a  medium  of  womanly  sentiment,  by 
which  all  her  perceptions  were  uncon- 
sciously colored.  Though  individual, 
her  individuality  was  neither  broad  nor 
intense.  After  all  abatements,  however, 
from  the  extravagant  eulogies  of  her  ad- 
mirers, she  must  be  allowed  to  possess  a 
rare  and  truly  feminine  nature,  endowed 
with  uncommon  refinement  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  to  have  vi'ritten  poetry 
of  much  originality  and  beauty. 

We  have  no  space  to  do  justice  to 
Joanna  Baillie,  whose  mind  occcupiesa 
neutral  station  between  the  masculine 
and  feminine,  with  some  of  the  best 
qualities  of  both.  Her  dramas  are  among 
the  most  excellent  written  since  the  Eliza- 
bethan period,  and  display  much  compre- 
hension. Letitia  E.  Landon,  the  pet 
of  young  ladies,  wrote  heaps  of  fanciful 
and  passionate  verse,  with  remarkable 
fluency  and  sameness  of  tone.  It  tells 
the  old  story  of  love  and  sorrow. 
Mrs.  Norton,  a  woman  of  far  higher 
order  of  mind,  and  greater  depth  of  sen- 
sibility, and  whose  life  has  been  tried  by 
calamity  and  suffering,  takes  a  high  rank 
among  the  second  class  of  poets.  Her 
genius  has  some  points  in  common  with 
that  of  Byron.  Much  of  her  poetry  was 
inspired  by  individual  experience  of  wo 
and  wrong,  and  possesses  a  deep  subjec- 
tive character.  She  has  a  fine  feeling 
for  the  beautiful,  and  much  graceful  fa- 
cility of  elegant  expression.      The  poem 


called  "  Recollections,"  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  '■  The  Dream,"  are  among  her 
most  characteristic  productions.  Mary 
Russell  MiTroRD,Uhe  kind-hearted  and 
clear-headed  author  of  "  Our  Village," 
has  written  two  or  three  tragedies,  con- 
taining much  eloquent  writing.  "Rienzi" 
is  a  very  good  dramatic  poem,  with  seve- 
ral passages  of  exceedingly  nervous 
declamation.  Miss  Mitford,  however,  is 
best  known  by  her  sketches  of  country 
life,  which  are  inimitable  of  the  kind. 
Her  humor  and  pathos,  as  displayed  in 
these,  are  fine  and  feminine,  with  many 
poetical  qualities  of  heart  and  fancy. 

But  jnobably  the  greatest  female  poet, 
that  England  has  ever  produced,  and  one 
of  the  most  unreadable,  is  Elizabeth  B. 
Barrett.  In  the  works  of  no  woman 
have  we  ever  observed  so  much  gran- 
deur of  imagination,  though  often  dis- 
guised in  an  elaborately  infelicitous  style. 
She  has  a  large  heart  and  a  large  brain ; 
but  many  of  her  thoughts  are  hooded 
eagles.  That  a  woman  of  such  varied 
acquirements,  of  so  much  delicacy  of  sen- 
timent and  depth  of  feeling,  of  so  much 
holiness  and  elevation  of  thought,  pos- 
sessing, too,  an  imagination  of  such 
shaping  power  and  piercing  vision, 
should  not  consent  always  to  write  Eng- 
lish, should  often  consent  to  manufac- 
ture a  barbarous  jargon  compounded  of 
all  languages,  is  a  public  calamity. 
"  The  Cry  of  the  Human"  to  her,  is, 
"  Be  more  intelligible."  The  scholar 
who  was  in  the  custom  of  "  unbending 
himself  over  the  lighter  mathematics," 
might  find  an  agreeable  recreation  in  Miss 
Barrett's  abstruse  windings  of  thought, 
and  terrible  phalanxes  of  Greek  and  Ger- 
man expressions.  A  number  of  her 
poems  are  absolutely  good  for  nothing, 
from  their  harshness  and  obscurity  of 
language.  Her  mind  has  taken  its  tone 
and  character  from  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  Prophets,  iEschylusand  Milton  ; 
and  she  is  more  familiar  with  them  than 
with  the  world.  Vast  and  vague  imagi- 
nations, excited  by  such  high  commu- 
nion, float  duskily  before  her  mind,  and 
and  she  mutters  mysteriously  of  their 
majestic  presence ;  but  she  does  not  al- 
ways run  them  into  intelligible  form. 
We  could  understand  this,  if  she  display- 
ed any  lack,  on  other  occasions,  of  high 
imagination  ;  but  her  frequent  inexpres- 
siveness  is  a  voluntary  offering  on  the 
altar  of  obscurity.  "  We  understand  a 
fury  in  the  words,  but  not  the  words." 
In  one  of  her  sonnets,  "  The  Soul's  Ex. 
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pression,"  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
her  condition  of  mind,  when  she  wishes 
to  utter  her  deep  imaginings.  Nothing 
could  better  represent  a  heart  possessed 
by  the  mightiest  poetic  I'eeJing,  yet  awed 
before  its  own  mystical  emotions.  It  is 
the  soul  "  falling  away  from  the  imagina- 
tion." 

THE  soul's  expressioiv. 

With   stammering  lips,   and  insufficient 

sound 
I  strive  and  struggle  to  deliver  right 
That  music  of  my  nature,  day  and  night 
Both  dream,  and  thought,  and  feeling  in- 

terwound. 
And  inly  answering  all  the  senses  round 
With  octaves  of  a  mystic  depth  and  height, 
Which  step  out  grandly  to  the  infinite 
From  the  dark  edges  of  the  sensual  ground ! 
This  song  of  soul  I  struggle  to  outbear 
Through  portals  of  the  sense,  sublime  and 

whole. 
And  utter  all  myself  into  the  air — 
But  if  1  did  it— as  the  thunder-roll 
Breaks  its  own  cloud — my  flesh  would  per- 
ish there. 
Before  that  dread  apocalypse  of  soul. 

Miss  Barrett's  genius,  though  subjec- 
tive in  its  general  character,  is  of  con- 
siderable range.  She  is  especially  pow- 
erful in  dealing  with  the  affections.  Her 
religious  poetry  is  characterised  by  a 
most  intense  and  solemn  reverence  for 
divine  things,  and  often  swells  into  mag- 
nificent buists  of  rapture  and  adoration. 
Her  feeling  for  humanity  is  deep  and 
tender,  and  she  has  a  warm  sympathy 
with  its  wants  and  immunities.  Her 
sonnets,  though  of  various  degrees  of 
merit,  and  some  of  them  crabbed  in  their 
versification,  have  generally  a  rough 
grandeur  which  is  very  imposing.  "  The 
Drama  of  Exile,"  though  teeming  with 
faults,  has  noble  traits  of  intellect  and 
passion,  which  no  faults  can  conceal. 
Many  of  her  minor  pieces  show  a  most 
delicate  perception  of  beauty  and  senti- 
ment, expressed  with  much  simplicity 
and  melody  of  style.  Mr.  Griswold's 
selections  are  not  made  from  her  last  pub- 
lication, and  therefore  do  not  contain 
some  of  her  best  poems.  We  cull  a  few 
extracts  in  illustration  of  her  powers  :  the 
Drama  of  Exile  was  fully  commented 
upon,  with  extracts  of  great  power,  in 
our  first  number. 

EARTH. 

How  beautiful  is  earth  !  my  starry  thoughts 
Look  down   on   it   from   their    unearthly 

sphere. 
And  sinf<  symphonious — T>eautifMl  is  earth  ! 
The  lights  and  shadows  of  her  myriad  hills ; 


The   branching  greenness  of  her  myriad 

woods ; 
Her  sky-affecting  rocks ;  her  zoning  sea  ; 
Her    rushing,    gleaming     cataracts  ;    her 

streams 
That  race  below,   the   winged  clouds  on 

high ; 
Her  pleasantness  of  vale  and  meadow  ; — 

Hush  ! 
Meseemeth  through  the  leafy  trees  to  ring 
A  chime  of  bells  to  falling  waters  tuned  ; 
Whereat  comes  heathen  Zephyrus,  out  of 

breath 
With  running  up  the  hills,  and  shakes  his 

hair 
From  off  his  gleesome  forehead,  bold  and 

glad 
With  keeping  blythe  Dan  Phoibus  com- 
pany ;— 
And  throws  him  on  the  grass,  though  half- 
afraid, 
First  glancing  round,  lest  tempests  should 

be  nigh  ; 
And  lays  close  to  the  ground  his  ruddy  lips. 
And  shapes  their  beauty  into  sound,  and 

calls 
On  all  the  petal'd  flowers  that  sit  beneath 
In  hiding-places  from  the  rain  and  snow. 
To  loosen  the  hai'd  soil,  and  leave  their 

cold. 
Sad  idlesse,  and  betake  them  up  to  him. 
They  straightway  hear  his  voice — 

A  thought  did  come, 
And  press  from  out  my  soul  the  heathen 

dream. 
Mine  eyes  were  purged.     Straightway  did 

I  bind 
Round  me  the  garment  of  my  strength,  and 

heard 
Nature's     death-shrieking — the     hereafter 

cry. 
When  he  o'  the  lion  voice,  the  rainbow- 

crown'd. 
Shall  stand  upon  the  mountains  and  the 

sea. 
And  swear  by  earth,  by  heaven's  throne, 

and  Him 
Who  sitteth  on  the  throne,  there  shall  be 

time 
No  more,  no  more  !    Then,  veil'd  Eternity 
Shall  straight  unveil  her  awful  countenance 
Unto  the  reeling  worlds,  and  take  the  place 
Of  seasons,  years,  and  ages.     Aye  and  aye 
Shall  be  the  time  of  day.     The  wrinkled 

heaven 
Shall  yield  her  silent  sun,  made  blind  and 

white 
With  an  exterminating  light :  the  wind. 
Unchained   from   the    poles,    nor    liaving 

charge 
Of  cloud  or  ocean,  with  a  sobbinpf  wail 
Shall  rush  among  the  stars,  and  swoon  to 

death. 
Yea,  the  shrunk  earth,  appearing  livid  pale 
]>encath  the  red-tongued  flame,  shall  shud- 
der by 
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From  out  her  ancient  place,  and  leave — a 

void. 
Yet  haply  by  that  void  the  saints  redeem'd 
May  sometimes  stray  ;  when  memory  of  sin 
Ghost-like  shall  rise  upon  their  holy  souls; 
And  on  their  lips  shall  lie  the  name  of  earth 
In  paleness  and  in  silentness  ;  until, 
Each  looking  on  his  brother,  face  to  face, 
And  bursting  into  sudden  happy  tears, 
(The  only  tears  undried)  shall  murmur — 

«  Christ !" 

WHAT   ARE    WE    SET    ON    EARTH 
FOR   ? 

What  are  we  set  on  earth  for  ?  Say  to  toil ! 
Nor  seek  to  leave  thy  tending  of  the  vines 
For  all  the  heat  o'  the  sun,  till  it  declines. 
And  death's  mild  curfew  shall  from  work 

assoil. 
God  did  anoint  thee  with  his  odorous  oil 
To  wrestle,  not  to  reign — and  he  assigns 
All  thy  tears  over  like  pure  crystallines 
Unto  thy  fellows,  working  the  same  soil, 
To  wear  for  amulets.     So  others  shall 
Take  patience,  labor,  to  their  heart  and 

hand, 
From  thy  hand,  and  thy  heart,  and  thy  brave 

cheer. 
And  God's  grace  fructify  through  thee  to 

all! 
The  least  flower  with  a  brimming  cup  may 

stand 
And  share  its  dew-drop  with  another  near. 

DESPAIR. 

I  TELL  you,  hopeless  grief  is  passionless  ; 
That  only  men  incredulous  of  despair, 
Half-taught  in  anguish,  through  the  mid- 
night air 
Beat  upward  to  God's  throne  in  loud  access 
Of  shrieking  and  reproach.    Full  desertness 
In  hearts,  as  countries,  lieth  silent,  bare 
Under  the  blenching,  vertical  eye-glare 
Of  the  free  charter'd  heavens.     Be  still! 

express 
Grief  for  thy  dead  in  silence  like  to  death, 
Most  like  a  monumental  statue  set 
In  everlasting  watch  and  moveless  wo, 
Till  itself  crumble  to  the  dust  beneath. 
Touch  it  spectator  ?     Are  its  eyelids  wet .' 
If  it  could  weep,  it  could  arise  and  go  ! 

P.  J.  B.ULEY,  the  author  of  "  Festus," 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  among 
the  poets  of  the  present  century.  His 
egotism  almost  approaches  that  point  of 
the  sublime  where  it  topples  over  into 
the  ridiculous.  He  chooses  the  most 
lofty  subjects,  without  seeming  to  doubt 
his  capacity  to  grapple  with  their  myste- 
ries. He  plagiarises  from  authors,  whose 
names  he  would  not  condescend  to  men- 
tion. He  hardly  realizes  the  existence 
of  others,  except  so  far  as  they  are  relat- 


ed to  himself.  In  "  Festus"  he  displays 
at  times  a  certain  "  lust  of  power,  a  hun- 
ger and  thirst  after  unrighteouisness,  a 
glow  of  imagination  unhallowed  save  by 
its  own  energies,"  which  well  indicates 
the  element  of  daring  in  which  his  na- 
ture moves.  To  most  readers,  the  poem 
would  appear  a  monstrous  compound  of 
blasphemy  and  licentiousness.  Though 
evincing  power,  and  variety  of  power,  it 
excites  the  most  wonder  from  its  disre- 
gard of  all  the  moral,  religious  and  artis- 
tical  associations  of  others.  Pantheism 
and  fatalism,  in  their  most  objectionable 
forms,  are  inculcated  as  absolute  truth. 
The  two  flaming  ideas  in  his  mind,  are 
God  and  Lucifer.  One  of  his  scenes  oc- 
curs "  Any  where,"  and  another  "  Every 
where."  The  merest  common-place  of 
antagonistical  systems  of  philosophy  and 
religion,  are  all  mingled  together  in  the 
chaos  of  his  theory.  Occasionally  all  re- 
gard for  the  proprieties  of  the  diabolic  is 
eschewed.  The  Devil  falls  violently  in 
love  in  one  place  ;  and  in  another  scolds 
the  damned  like  a  Billingsgate  fish- 
woman.  He  reproves  his  friends  for 
laziness,  telling  them  that  they  do  not 
earn  enough  to  pay  for  the  fire  that  burns 
them  up.  Human  passions  and  human 
ideas  are  continually  blending  with 
things  superhuman  and  divine.  Doc- 
trines of  the  most  monstrous  import,  and 
doctrines  of  the  utmost  purity  and  holi- 
ness, so  follow  each  other  that  the  au- 
thor evidently  sees  no  discord  in  their 
connection.  He  can  delineate  the  pas- 
sion of  love  with  great  refinement,  with- 
out seeming  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
most  unhallowed  lust.  If  he  be  not 
mad,  it  is  certain  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
Vv'orld  are.  To  accept  the  poem  of  "  Fes- 
tus" as  the  product  of  a  sane  mind,  would 
be  to  declare  all  other  literature  super- 
ficial, and  P.  J.  Bailey  the  most  miracu- 
lously gifted  of  all  created  men.  Its 
madness  is  not  altogether  fine  madness, 
but  half  comes  from  Parnassus  and  the 
rest  from  Bedlam.  It  is  the  madness  of 
a  mind  unable  accurately  to  distinguish 
the  moral  and  intellectual  differences  of 
things. 

The  interest  of  the  poem  arises  from 
its  power  of  imagination  and  intensity  of 
sensibility.  Numerous  passages  might 
he  selected  of  the  greatest  beauty  and 
majesty.  The  author's  insight  into  par- 
ticular truths  is  often  very  acute,  and  his 
command  of  expression  seemingly  des- 
potic.     He   has  no  fear  of  startling  his 
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reader  with  a  grotesque  image,  or  a 
strange  verbal  combination,  or  downright 
bombast  and  buifoonery.  So  intense  and 
lofty  is  his  egotism,  that  he  seems  to 
think  all  minds  will  bend  their  tastes  and 
their  common  sense  to  him.  He  ends 
his  poem,  at  the  age  of  23,  with  saying, 
"  Take  it,  world."  He  swaggers  and 
bullies  his  readers  into  panegyric.  There 
is  no  instance  in  English  literature  of  so 
much  self-exaggeration  on  the  part  of 
any  author,  untrammeled  by  a  strait 
jacket.  The  poem  indicates  the  last  re- 
sult of  the  "  Satanic  School,"  in  the 
triumph  of  sensibility  over  reason.  A 
German  prince,  whose  taste  was  of  the 
«'  classical"  school,  once  said,  that  if  he 
were  the  Almighty,  and  could  have  fore- 
seen before  creating  the  world,  that  Schil- 
ler's "Robbers"  would  have  been  writ- 
ten in  it,  that  alone  would  have  prevent- 
ed him  from  creating  the  world.  What 
this  gentleman  would  have  said  of  Bai- 
ley's "  Festus,"  it  would  task  exaggera- 
tion itself  to  tell. 

Amidst  the  chaos  of  this  work,  are 
passages  of  great  grandeur  and  beauty. 
The  intense  seriousness  of  the  author 
gives  to  the  whole  a  character  of  sinceri- 
ty, which  redeems  it  from  the  charge  of 
intentional  irreverence  or  immorality. 
We  quote  a  few  of  Mr.  Griswold's  ex- 
tracts from  the  poem,  in  partial  illustra- 
tion of  its  spirit  and  power. 

FESTUS    DESCRIBES    HIS    FRIEND. 

He  had  no  times  of  study,  and  no  place; 
All  places  and  all  times  to  him  were  one. 
His  soul  was  like  the  wind-harp,  which  he 

loved. 
And  sounded  only  when  the  spirit  blew, 
Sometimes  in  feasts  and  follies,  for  he  went 
Life-like    through    all    tilings  ;    and    his 

thoughts  then  rose 
Like  sparkles  in  the  bright  wine,  brighter 

still, 
Sometimes  in  dreams,  and  then  the  shining 

words 
Would   wake  him  in  the  dark  before  his 

face. 
All  things  talk'd  thoughts  to  him.     The 

sea  went  mad 
To  show  his  meaning  ;  and  the  awful  sun 
Thundered  his  thoughts  into  him  ;  and  at 

night 
The  stars  would  whisper  theirs,  the  moon 

sigh  hers; 
He  spake  the  world's  one  tongue  ;  in  earth 

and  heaven 
There  is  but  one,  it  is  the  word  of  truth. 
To  him  the  eye  let  out  its  hidden  meaning ; 


And  young  and  old  made  their  hearts  over 
to  him  ; 

And  thoughts  were  told  to  him  as  unto  none, 

Save  one  who  heareth,  said  and  unsaid,  all. 

All  things  were  inspiration  unto  him — 

Wood,  wold,  hill,  field,  sea,  city,  solitude, 

And  crowds,  and  streets,  and  man  where'er 
he  was, 

And  the  blue  eye  of  God  which  is  above 
us ; 

Brook-bounded,  pine  spinnies,  where  spir- 
its flit ; 

And  haunted  pits  the  rustic  hurries  by, 

Where  cold  wet  ghosts  sit  ringing  jingling 
bells  ; 

Old  orchards,  leaf-roofed  aisles,  and  red- 
cheek'd  load  ; 

And  the  blood-color'd  tears  which  yew- 
trees  weep 

O'er  churchyard  graves,  like  murderers  re- 
morseful ; 

The  dark  green  rings  where  fairies  sit  and 
sup, 

Crushing  the  violet  dew  in  the  acorn  cup  ; 

Where  by  his  new-made  bride  the  bride- 
groom sips. 

The  white  moon  shimmering  on  their  long- 
ing lips  ; 

The  large,  o'er-loaded,  wealthy-looking 
wains 

Quietly  swaggering  home  through  leafy 
lanes. 

Leaving  on  all  low  branches,  as  they  come, 

Straws  for  the  birds,  ears  of  the  harvest- 
home  ; — 

He  drew  his  light  from  that  he  was  amidst, 

As  doth  a  lamp  from  air  which  hath  itself 

Matter  of  light  although  it  show  not.     His 

Was  but  the  power  to  light  what  might  be 
lit. 

ANGELA, 

I  LOVED  her,  for  that  she  was  beautiful. 
And  that  to  me  she  seem'd  to  be  all  nature 
And  all  varieties  of  things  in  one  ; 
Would  set  at  night  in  clouds  of  tears,  and 

rise 
All  light  and  laughter  in  the  morning  ;  fear 
No  petty  customs  nor  ayjpcarances  ; 
But  think  what  others  only  dream'd  about ; 
And  say  what  others  did  but  think  ;  and  do 
What  others  would  but  say  ;  and  glory  in 
What  others   dared   but  do ;  it  was  these 

which  won  me  ; 
And  that  she  never  school'd  within  her 

breast 
One  thought  or  feeling,  but  gave  holiday 
To  all ;  and  thatslie  told  me  all  her  woes 
And  wrongs  and  ills ;  and  so  she  made  them 

mine 
In  the  communion  of  love  ;  and  wc 
Grew  like  each  other,  for  we  loved  each 

otlier  ; 
She,  mild  and  generous  as  the  sun  in  spring ; 
And  I,  like  earth,  all  budding  out  with  love. 
The  beautiful  are  never  desolate  ; 
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For  some  one  always  loves  them — God  or 

man. 
If  man  abandons,  God  Himself  takes  them. 
And  thus  it  was.     She  whom  I  once  loved 

died. 

A    LETTER. 

When  he  hath  had 
A  letter  from  his  lady  dear,  he  bless'd 
The  paper  that  her  hand  had  travel'd  over, 
And  her  eye  look'd  on,  and  would  think  he 

saw 
Gleams  of  that  light  she  lavish'd  from  her 

eyes. 
Wandering  amid  the  words  of  love  she'd 

traced 
Like  glow-worms  among  beds  of  ,flowers. 

He  seem'd 
To  bear  with  being  but  because  she  loved 

him  ; 
She  was  the  sheath  wherein  his  soul  had 

rest. 
As  hath  a  sword  from  war. 

THE    END    OF   LIFE. 

We  live  in  deeds,  not  years ;  in  thoughts, 

not  breaths  ; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.  He 

most  lives. 
Who  thinks  most ;  feels  the  noblest ;  acts 

the  best. 
And  he  whose  heart  beats  quickest  lives 

the  longest : 
Lives  in  one  hour  more  than  in  years  do 

some 
Whose  fat  blood  sleeps  as  it  slips  along 

their  veins. 
Life  is  but  a  means  unto  an  end  ;  that  end, 
Beginning,  mean,  and  end  to  all  things — 

■    God. 
The  dead  have  all  the  glory  of  the  world. , 

We  might  easily  fill  up  this  number  of 
our  review  by  continuing  our  observa- 
tions on  individual  poets  in  Mr.  Gris- 
■wold's  volume.  But  we  must  pause 
here,  and  look  forward  to  some  more  fit- 
ting time  for  a  continuation  of  our  re- 
marks. In  what  we  have  said,  we  have 
not  aimed  at  any  thorough  criticism  on 
the  poets  we  have  separately  consider- 
ed, but  have  merely  thrown  off  such  ob- 
servations on  their  life  and  poetical 
character  as  v/ere  suggested  by  their  pre- 
sent relation  to  the  public,  and  to  current 
codes  of  criticism.  Of  course,  in  so  large 
a  tract  of  thought  and  imagination,  varie- 
gated by  so  many  individualities  of 
character,  there  is  room  for  the  exercise 
of  different  opinions.  We  are  sorry  if 
ours  have  been  tainted  with  an  oracular 
lone.  The  estimate  we  form  of  a  poet, 
is  generally  determined  by  the  point  of 
view  from  which  we  look  at  him.     in 


the  survey  of  a  considerable  number, 
there  is  danger  that  we  may  not  shift  our 
position  with  a  change  in  the  objects  to 
be  seen.  Every  original  poet  should 
doubtless  be  judged  by  the  laws  which 
inhere  in  his  own  writings,  and  not  by 
laws  evolved  from  other  and  different 
writings.  But  it  is  difficult  to  decide  at 
exactly  what  point  a  poet  becomes  a  law 
unto  himself;  and  difficult  also,  to  esti- 
mate the  exact  value  of  his  originality, 
and  consequently  his  relative  position 
among  men  of  genius,  after  it  is  decided. 
The  poetic  faculty  is  exceedingly  elas- 
tic, and  all  its  manifestations  in  indi- 
viduals cannot  be  included  in  a  general 
criticism.  In  poems  of  moderate  merit, 
we  are  occasionally  struck  with  fine 
imaginations,  which  seem  to  give  the  lie 
to  the  charge  of  mediocrity.  After  a 
critic  has  most  painfully  elaborated  his 
opinion  of  an  author,  any  tyro  can  quote 
lines  or  passages  which  seem  to  conflict 
with  it.  From  the  extreme  sensitiveness 
of  the  imagination,  a  poet  of  small  origi- 
nal capacity,  sometimes  catches  the  tone 
of  the  great  authors  he  has  read,  and  by 
blending  it  with  what  individuality  of 
thought  and  feeling  there  is  in  him,  often 
contrives  to  puzzle  reviewers  and  delude 
readers.  In  a  literature  like  that  of  the 
present  century,  in  which  sensibility  and 
personal  feeling  are  such  prominent  ele- 
ments, imitators  are  more  likely  to  make 
a  respectable  show,  than  if  they  copied 
from  Spenser  or  Pope.  A  few  grains  of 
fancy,  whirled  about  in  a  gust  of  simu- 
lated passion,  will  often  pass  as  poetry. 
Many  of  the  deep  and  delicate  imagina- 
tions, which  Wordsworth  and  Shelley 
originated,  have  now  become  common 
property,  and  are  reproduced  in  common 
poems.  The  spirit  of  both  colors  the 
thoughts  of  many  poets,  who,  without 
being  deficient  in  genius,  have  still  look- 
ed at  man  and  nature,  not  with  their  own 
eyes,  but  with  those  of  the  poets  whose 
genius  has  conquered  theirs.  In  this 
blending  of  minds,  our  object  should  be 
to  discriminate  between  what  the  disci- 
ple has  obtained  from  the  master,  and 
what  he  has  added  to  the  master.  Ac- 
cording to  the  force  of  being  which  a 
poet  possesses,  will  be  his  resistance  of 
influences  coming  from  other  minds. 
Many  of  the  poets  from  whom  Mr.  Gris- 
wold  has  selected,  have  more  of  the  re- 
peater than  the  creator.  In  others  there 
is  a  mingling  of  what  has  grown  up  in 
their  minds,  with  what  has  been  caught 
from    other    minds.      Consequently,  in 
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reading  a  volume  with  so  many  claim- 
ants on  our  attention,  it  is  important  to 
keep  in  view  the  character  and  spirit  of 
the  originating  intellects,  in  order  rightly 
to  dispose  the  others  in  the  sliding  scale 
of  merit.  In  reviewing  so  many  poets 
in  succession,  a  critic  must  consider  their 
relative  as  well  as  intrinsic  excellence ; 
and  in  doing  this  he  is  ever  liable  to  dis- 
appoint the  admirers  of  each. 

With  all  abatements,  however,  no  one 
can  glance  at  Mr.  Griswold's  volume, 
without  being  impressed  with  the  fertility 
of  the  present  century,  in  original  poetry. 
There  is  one  view  in  which  the  editor  of 
a  work  like  the  present  may  be  consider- 
ed fortunate.  Through  his  diligent  labors 
large  bodies  of  people,  who  could  not  or 
would  not  read  extensively,  are  enabled 
to  obtain  an  image  of  the  imaginative 
literature  of  a  great  age.  And  what  a 
world  of  thought  and  feeling  does  its  con- 
templation reveal  to  us !  Here  are  gar- 
nered up  chronicles  of  the  insight  and 
experience  of  highly-gifted  natures,  many 
of  them  sorely  tried  by  sorrow  and  temp- 
tation, and  uttering  words  of  profoundest 
meaning,  while  bending  beneath  the 
burden  of  actual  life.  Here  flame  the 
woes  and  wrongs  that  stung  their  spirits ; 
here  shine  the  majestic  and  ennobling 
thoughts  by  which  calamity  was  conse- 
crated. Here  Passion  revels  in  fantasies 
of  maddening  beauty  ;  here  the  unselfish 
affections  beam  on  our  souls  in  the  soft- 
est and  most  witching  hours  of  fancy ; 
here  imagination  illumines  the  page  with 
light  from  heaven,  and  sheds  on  the  hut 
and  the  palace,  a  glory  not  of  earth  ; 
here  Religion  beckons  to  the  skies. 
Love  is  here.  Love,  "  whose  familiar 
voice  wearies  not  ever,"  speaking  a  lan- 
guage which 

"  Trembles  and  sparkles  as  with  ecstasy  ;" 

and   here  are   suffering  and    pain    and 
death.      Wise   words  are   here,   words 


which  "beacon  the  rocks  on  which  high 
hearts  are  wrecked" — which  bear  mes- 
sages of  measureless  import  to  thrill  our 
souls  with  gladness,  or  awe  them  into 
meekness — which  teach  us  the  awful 
significance  of  God's  hand-writing  on  the 
heart.  All  grades  of  beauty  are  here — 
from  the  sylvan  quiet  of  pastoral  scenery 
to  the  "  tempestuous  loveliness  of  ter- 
ror,"— all  aspects  of  sorrow,  from  the 
most  pensive  melancholy  to  that  agony 
and  anguish  which  cries  aloud  in  bitter- 
ness of  spirit.  The  veil  which  conceals 
the  workings  of  powerful  but  perverted 
hearts,  is  rent ;  and  we  gaze  with  shud- 
dering interest  into  the  chaotic  depths  of 
passion,  wrought  into  consuming  inten- 
sity by  maddening  calamities.  That  a 
poetry  so  various,  so  "  rammed  with 
life,"  must  contain  much  exaggerated  re- 
presentation, much  false  and  morbid  feel- 
ing, much  varnishing  of  vice  and  beauti- 
fying of  corruption,  is  true;  but  then  it 
contains  much  more  to  purify  and  exalt ; 
to  give  us  knowledge  and  power;  to  in- 
fuse into  our  souls  a  thirst  to  promote 
human  liberty  and  happiness;  to  make 
us  feel  the  holiness  of  disinterested  affec- 
tion ;  to  kindle  in  our  hearts  a  passionate 
love  for  all  that  is  beautiful  and  good ; 
to  lift  our  thoughts  into  serener  regions 
of  existence  than  actual  life  furnishes  ; 
to  fill  our  imaginations  with  images  of 
loveliness  and  grandeur,  which  shall  so- 
lace disappointment  and  people  solitude  ; 
to  enable  us  to  interpret  aright  the  sub- 
lime language,  written  all  over  the  uni- 
verse, in  which  nature  teaches  her  les- 
sons of  wisdom  and  power  ;  and  to  pene- 
trate our  whole  being  with  an  intense 
enthusiasm  for  virtue  and  truth,  which 
shall  bear  the  soul  bravely  up  amid  the 
coldness  and  baseness  of  the  world,  and 
inspire  it  with  a  lofty  confidence  in  those 
eternal  realities,  before  which  all  the 
world's  games  and  gauds,  shrivel  into 
ashes. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  JOHN  JAY. 


BY   WILLIAM    H.    Y.    HACKETT. 


The  American  Revolution,  like  all  im- 
portant events,  formed  or  developed  extra- 
ordinary characters.  The  country  has  not 
yet  compared  and  rightly  estimated  all 
these  characters.  It  has  not  done  this,  be- 
cause the  country  has  not  yet  fully  un- 
derstood the  Revolution  itself.  Even  at 
this  period  it  is  too  much  surrounded  by 
the  smoke  and  din  of  the  contest.  Our 
attention  is  too  exclusively  directed  to  the 
results  of  the  Revolution,  to  admit  a  just 
understanding  of  the  relative  importance 
of  particular  events,  or  the  moral  involved 
in  them.  The  period  is  approaching, 
when  its  history  will  be  written,  and 
when  the  country  will  understand  all  the 
principles  involved  in  the  Revolution — 
estimate  at  its  true  value  every  important 
event,  and  assign  to  each  prominent  actor 
in  those  events,  his  appropriate  distinc- 
tion. 

When  this  is  done,  it  will  appear  that 
the  true  glory  of  the  Revolution  does  not 
rest  upon  the  successful  issue  of  the  con- 
test with  the  mother  country.  We  find 
the  seeds  of  the  Revolution  in  the  circum- 
stances and  character  of  the  early  colo- 
nies. Events  that  occurred  from  time  to 
time,  during  the  whole  of  that  forming 
period,  were  singularly  prophetic  of  all 
that  was  to  come.  After  the  colonies  be- 
came united  in  resistance,  the  conflict 
could  hardly  have  terminated  otherwise 
than  with  success.  England  was  too  much 
divided  and  distracted  at  home,  was  too 
far  from  the  theatre  of  the  war,  and 
withal  too  much  in  the  wrong,  to  conquer 
a  sparsely  settled,  but  united  country,  de- 
fended with  the  enthusiasm  which  char- 
acterised that  protracted  struggle.  The 
contest  ended  in  triumph.  A  victorious 
and  unpaid  soldier)^  were  disbanded  to 
seek  their  homes  of  poverty.  The  "  Re- 
bellion "  had  given  birth  to  a  nation  with- 
out a  national  government.  A  people 
exhilarated  by  the  successful  resistance  of 
authority  and  law,  were  called  upon  to  be 
a  law  unto  themselves,  while  both  the 
glory  and  poverty  incident  to  war  con- 
spired to  distract  them.  Then  it  was  that 
there  was  danger  such  as  had  depended 
upon  no  battle  of  the  Revolution.  When 
the  war  and  its  excitement  had  passed, 
leaving  no  perceptible  fruits  but  the  deso- 


lation which  it  had  occasioned,  and  the 
debt  which  it  had  cost ;  when,  with  the 
country  convulsed  by  the  jealousies  of 
great  men,  and  discontent  scattered  broad- 
cast among  the  people,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  form  a  national  goverment,  a  cri- 
sis impended  more  fearful  than  that  in- 
volved in  the  declaration  of  Independence. 
And  the  events  which  followed — no  one 
can  read  them,  without  trembling,  though 
knowing  how  they  terminated. 

When  a  people  whose  only  bond  of 
union  was  sjTnpathy,  flowing  from  com- 
mon suffering  and  common  resistance  of 
authority,  voluntarily  adopted  a  form  of 
government  which  made  them  one  nation, 
and  combined  liberty  with  security — when 
the  discontented  avoided  anarchy,  and  the 
ambitious  yielded  up  their  schemes  of  in- 
dividual power,  seeking  and  finding  a  re- 
medy in  a  peaceable  submission  to  author- 
ity, the  crowning  glory  of  the  Revolution 
was  consummated.  As  "he who  ruleth 
his  own  spirit  is  greater  than  he  who 
taketh  a  city,"  so  was  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  a  greater  event  than 
the  renowned  declaration  of  rights,  or  the 
great  victory  which  terminated  the  con- 
test. 

The  country  will  ultimately  take  this 
view  of  the  subject,  and  draw  from  it 
those  sober  and  practical  view's  of  duty 
which  it  is  suited  to  inculcate.  It  will 
then  learn  that  there  is  much  to  imitate, 
as  well  as  to  praise.  It  will  learn  to  vener- 
ate those  extraordinary  men  who  gave  a 
right  direction  to  public  opinion  ;  Avho 
subdued  local  and  individual  jealousies ; 
and  from  the  chaos  of  jarring  elements, 
formed  and  established  a  government  suit- 
ed to  their  country. 

When  great  men  are  estimated  by  Avhat 
they  do  for  others,  rather  than  what  they 
accomplish  for  themselves,  the  country 
will  then  have  advanced  to  his  standard, 
and  will  appreciate  the  character  and  ac- 
tions, of  John  Jay.  When  the  country 
learns  to  consider,  as  it  ought — and  as  it 
will — its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  and 
discovers,  as  it  will,  that  its  internal  pas- 
sions need  more  guards  than  its  external 
enemies — when  it  learns  to  bear,  and 
rightly  to  improve  the  trials  of  prosperity, 
Mr.  Jay  will  enjoy  a  popularity,  not  bois- 
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terous  and  assuming,  but  quiet  like  the 
current  of  his  life,  and  deep  Uke  the  prin- 
ciples which  guided  it.  ^Vhen  the  world 
shall  have  sickened,  and  it  is  beginning  to 
do  so,  of  those  great  men  who  have  sport- 
ed with  the  passions,  hopes  and  wants  of 
humanity,  and  analyzes  before  it  com- 
mends— when  it  seeks  a  model  to  live  by, 
rather  than  a  hero  to  worship,  and  bra- 
zen-faced intellectual  selfishness  shall 
have  given  place  to  public  spirit,  and 
statesman  and  christian  shall  have  become 
synonymous  terms,  then  will  the  country 
be  grateful  for  the  example,  as  well  as 
the  services,  of  John  Jay.  It  does  not  lie 
within  the  range  of  our  plan  to  consider 
the  political  opinions,  but  simply  to  nar- 
rate some  of  the  incidents  in  the  life,  and 
to  sketch  some  of  the  traits  in  the  charac- 
ter of  this  eminent  man. 

John  Jay  was  born  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1745. 
Mr.  Jay's  ancestors  were  Protestants,  and 
prominent  enough  to  attract  the  persecu- 
ting spirit  of  Popery,  and  firm  enough  in 
their  principles  to  abandon  their  country, 
rather  than  their  religion.  His  grand-fa- 
ther, Augustus  Jay,  was  born  in  France, 
and  came  to  this  country  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  1 7th  century.  Just  before  he  em- 
igrated, he  had  made  a  voyage  to  Africa. 
During  his  absence,  his  father  had  been 
compelled,  on  account  of  religious  perse- 
cutions, to  abandon  his  property  in  France, 
and  seek  shelter  in  England.  Augustus 
Jay,  when  he  reached  France,  and  learned 
the  fate  of  his  father,  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  find  a  ship  bound  to  Charleston, 
S.  C.  On  reaching  this  country,  he  set- 
tled at  New  York,  where  he  married  in 
1697,  Miss  Bayard,  one  of  whose  ances- 
tors had  been  a  Protestant  professor  of 
theology,  in  Paris,  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII.,  and  who  was  driven  from  France 
by  the  Jesuit  persecutions.  Peter  Jay, 
the  son  of  Augustus,  and  the  father  of 
John,  married  in  1728,  Miss  Van  Cort- 
land, whose  ancestors  had  been  driven  by 
the  same  persecutions,  from  Bohemia. 
The  infatuation  of  those  times,  forced  to 
this  country  many  good  men,  of  whom 
the  old  world  was  not  worthy,  and  whom 
the  new  world  so  much  needed.  These 
men  brought  with  them  their  principles, 
dearer  for  the  sufferings  which  they  occa- 
sioned ;  and  from  them  sprung  the  Insti- 
tutions of  this  country. 

Such  were  the  high-principled  ances- 
tors of  John  Jay,  and  this  short  sketch  of 
them,  furnishes  the  key  to  his  own  char- 
acter— well  grounded  principles  stronger 
than  power,  stronger  than  temptation. 


Mr.  Jay  graduated  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege, in  1764,  and  immediately  entered 
upon  the  study  of  the  Law  in  the  City  of 
New  York.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
in  1768,  and  almost  immediately  acquired 
an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice.  He 
soon  formed  a  partnership  with  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  afterwards  Chancellor  of  the 
State.  This  connection  continued  but  for 
a  short  time.  In  1774,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  William  Livingston,  Gover- 
nor of  New  Jersey.  In  May  of  the  same 
year,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the 
passage  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  the  citi- 
zens of  New  York  held  a  meeting,  and 
chose  Mr.  Jay  and  others,  a  committee  to 
correspond  with  the  sister  colonies,  upon 
that  subject.  This  committee  was  the  first 
organized  body  in  New  York  Colony, 
chosen  in  opposition  to  those  measures 
which  resulted  in  the  Revolution. 

In  July  following  Mr.  Jay  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and 
was  the  writer  of  the  address  from  that 
Congress  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
From  this  time  to  1778  he  was  constantly 
either  a  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, or  in  some  prominent  station  in  his 
native  state,  exchanging  the  one  for  the 
other,   as  the  exigencies  seemed  to  re- 
quire.    In  1778  he  was  a  member  of  the 
New   York  Convention  to  form  a  State 
Constitution,  and  made  the  draught  which 
was  adopted.     He  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed  Chief    Justice,   and  his   former 
partner,    Livingston,   Chancellor.      Mr. 
Jay  was  at  the  same  time  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  a 
Committee   which    exercised  nearly  un- 
controlled and  undefined  executive  func- 
tions.    The  latter  part  of   this  year  he 
was  elected  to  Congress,  resigned  his  of- 
fice of  Chief  Justice  of  New  York,  the 
Governor   attempting    unsuccessfully  to 
persuade  him  to  hold  both  offices.  He  was 
soon  after  elected  President  of  Congress. 
When  the  Governor  of  New  York  wrote 
to  Jay  requesting  him  to  recall  his  resig- 
nation of  the  office  of  Chief  Justice,  he  re- 
phed,  adhering  to  the  resolution  which  he 
had  taken,  and  added    "  the  legislature 
may  perhaps  in  consequence  of  this  step 
be  induced  to  keep  me  in  Congress.     On 
this  head  I  must  inform  you  that  the  sit- 
uation of  my  father's  family  is  such  that 
I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  my  ideas  of  filial 
duty  to  be  absent  from  them,  unless  my 
brother  should  be  so  circumstanced  as  to 
pay  them   the   necessary  attention." 

At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  his  brother 
as  follows  : 

"  I  am  now  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
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resigned  the  office  of  Chief  Justice,  and  if 
the  state  should  incline  to  keep  me  here, 
1  shall  consent  to  stay,  provided  either 
you  or  James  will  undertake  to  attend  con- 
stantly to  our  good  old  father  and  his  un- 
fortunate family  ;  otherwise  I  shall,  at  all 
events,  return  for  that  purpose.  Make 
up  your  mind  on  this  matter :  if  you 
cannot  pay  the  necessaiy  attention,  pre- 
vent my  election,  and  let  me  know  your 
intention  by  the  first  opportunity."  Ar- 
rangements were  made  to  render  the  step 
which  he  had  determined  to  take  unneces- 
sary and  he  remained  President  of  Con- 
gress. This  determination  more  unequi- 
vocably  attests  the  true  greatness  of  the 
man,  than  his  appointment  to  all  the  im- 
portant offices  he  ever  filled.  Aspiring 
politicians,  under  such  circumstances, 
would  have  regarded  infirm  and  unfortu- 
nate parents  as  clogs  on  their  hasty  feet, 
and  looked  on  their  homes  as  the  last  thea- 
tre for  the  exhibition  of  a  lofty  character. 
It  is  time  we  had  learned  to  think  and  to 
feel  that  it  is  wliat  we  are,  and  not  where 
we  are,  that  elevates  or  degrades  us. 

No  man  ever  filled  so  liigh  and  varied 
trusts,  or  passed  through  exciting  and  try- 
ing scenes,  more  entirely  anchored  upon 
his  own  principles  than  John  Jay.  Al- 
ways acting  from  w^ell  considered  and 
firmly  fixed  opinions,  his  life  exhibits  no 
inconsistencies.  The  zealous  performance 
of  one  duty  was  never  allowed  to  interfere 
with  another.  Though  one  of  the  earli- 
est and  most  constant  friends  of  the  Revo- 
lution, he  exerted  himself  to  moderate  the 
resentment  of  the  people  against  those 
who  took  up  arms  against  the  colonies, 
and  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  such  of 
them  as  were  suffering  imprisonment. 
One  instance  of  this  kind  is  so  character- 
istic of  the  man,  and  in  such  contrast 
with  the  times,  that  it  may  be  well  to  men- 
tion it.  A  gentleman  of  New  York  hav- 
ing accepted  a  royal  commission  was,  af- 
terwards, by  the  casualties  of  war,  made 
a  prisoner  and  confined  in  the  jail  of  Hart- 
ford. During  his  imprisonment  Mr.  Jay 
wrote  him  as  follows  :  "  How  far  your 
situation  may  be  comfortable  and  easy  I 
know  not.  It  is  my  wish  and  shall  be  my 
endeavor  that  it  be  as  much  so  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  interest  of  that  great 
cause  to  which  1  have  devoted  everything 
I  hold  dear  in  this  world.  I  have  taken 
the  hberty  of  requesting  Mr.  Samuel 
Broome  immediately  to  advance  you  SI  00 
on  my  account." 

No  man  more  distinctly  admitted  the 
claims  which  country  had  upon  him,  or 
more  fully  met  them.     But  he  recognized 


no  duties  in  patriotism  inconsistent  with 
the  demands  of  christainity. 

In  September,  1779,  Mr.  Jay  was  ap- 
pointed minister  plenipotentiary  to  Spain. 
During  his  residence  in  Spain  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Commissioners  to  ne- 
gotiate peace  with  Great  Britain.     This 
last  appointment  caused  him  to  remove  to 
Paris.     He  remained  in  Paris  five  years, 
and  until  1784,  bore  an  important  part  in 
negotiating,  and  ultimately  signed  the  de- 
finative  treaty  of  peace  with   England. 
When  he  reached  Paris  he  found  only 
one  of  the  Commissioners,  Dr.  Franklin, 
on  the  ground.     As  soon  as  the  negotia- 
tion opened.  Jay  discovered  that  his  duty 
to  his  country  would  require  him  to  dis- 
obey the  instructions  of  Congress,  and  to 
resist  the  intrigues  of  the  French  Court : 
that  the  American  Commissioners,  if  they 
would  preserve  the  real  independence  and 
dignity^of  their  country,  would  be  obliged 
to  meet  England  not  only  without  the  aid 
but   in    opposition    to   the   influence    of 
France.     All  this  he  did  without  the  aid 
and  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Franklin.     Mr.  Adams  subsequently  ar- 
rived, and  concurred  in  the  course  which 
Jay  had  adopted  ;  and  Dr.  Franklin  ulti- 
mately came  into  the  same  view.     This 
was  a  trying  emergency.     Jay  alone  was 
to   give   a  direction   to   the   negotiation 
which  was  of  the  first  importance  to  his 
country,  then  struggling  for  independence. 
He  had  the  instructions  of  his  country, 
and  these  he  was  obliged  to  disobey.  He 
had  but  one  associate,  and  his  opinion — 
and  that  a  weighty  one — he  w'as  obliged 
to  disregard.    In  this  crisis,  suited  to  raise 
a  great  man,  and  crush  a  feeble  one,  Jay 
stood  unmoved.    In  resisting  the  intrigues 
of  France,  in  piloting  his  country  through 
the    dangers    which   surrounded    it,   in 
snatching  it  from  the  attitude  of  being  the 
foot-ball  of  European  belligerents,  in  pre- 
serving the  independence  of  his   nation 
from  the  intrigues  of  diplomacy  more  dan- 
gerous to  it  rhan  the  arms  of  England : 
in  securing  the  blessings  of  peace  without 
planting  the  seeds  of  future  irritation  and 
wars — his  directness  and  honesty  were 
more  than  a  match  for  the  artful  diploma- 
cy by  which  he  was  opposed.     He  baffled 
the  Courts  of  France  and  Spain,  simply 
because  he  did  not  use  their  instruments. 
They  were  prepared  to  meet  and  vanquish 
an  intriguing  negotiator.     But  they  were 
unprepared  to  resist  a  frank   one,  who 
avowed  his  object,  and  set  to  work  to 
reach  it   by  direct  means.     None  but  a 
pure  man  could,  or  would  have  taken  the 
bold  step  which  Jay  adopted.     The  mere 
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politician  would  have  faltered  and  left  his 
countiy  to  be  the  plaything  of  Europe. 
But  the  exigency  was  suited  to  such  a 
character  as  Jay's.  He  saw  the  line  of 
duty  which  the  good,  in  opposition  to  the 
instructions,  of  his  country  required  him  to 
pursue  ■■,  and  he  adopted  it  as  calmly  as  he 
gave  an  order  to  relieve  a  royalist  in  jail. 
Having  accomplished  the  objects  of  his 
appointment  abroad,  he  returned  from 
Europe  in  1784,  and  upon  his  return  he 
found  that  Congress,  the  body  whose  in- 
structions he  had  disobeyed,  had  appoint- 
ed him  Secretary  of  Foreign  AfTairs — an 
office  corresponding  to  the  present  De- 
partment of  State.  This  appointment  in- 
dicates the  fact  that  Congress  saw^  and 
appreciated  the  propriety  of  Jay's  conduct 
abroad  ;  that  if  they  could  haA'e  foreseen 
the  exigency,  there  would  have  been  no 
conflict  between  their  instructions  and  his 
proceedings.  Jay  was  at  the  same  time 
solicited  to  be  Governor  of  New  York. 
This  he  declined,  and  accepted  the  first 
named  appointment.  In  this  situation  he 
soon  felt  and  saw  the  inefficiency  of  the 
old  confederation,  and  he  soon  after  open- 
ed a  correspondence  with  Washington  and 
other  leading  men  of  the  country  upon  the 
subject  of  forming  a  national  government. 
The  Convention  soon  followed,  and  a 
■  Constitution  was  proposed.  Mr.  Jay's 
attendance  upon  Congress  as  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  prevented  his  being  a 
delegate  to  the  Convention  which  formed 
the  Constitution.  As  soon  as  the  Con- 
stiution  was  formed  and  proposed  to  the 
people,  a  contest  commenced  more  impor- 
tant, as  we  have  said,  than  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  and  upon  the  issue  of 
which  more  doubt  was  suspended.  Mr. 
Jay's  efforts  to  procure  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  were  uninterrupted  and  ef- 
ficient, and  felt  in  every  State.  His  agen- 
cy with  Hamilton  and  Madison  in  writing 
the  Federalist,  and  the  influence  of  those 
Essays,  are  well  known.  But  in  addition 
to  his  general  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  country,  which  was  then  vibrating 
upon  the  question  of  adopting  the  pro- 
posed Constitution,  Mr.  Jay  and  a  few 
others  were  relied  upon  to  bring  the  im- 
portant State  of  New  York  to  adopt  it. 
The  exertions  necessary  to  this  result  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  when  the 
New  York  delegates  to  decide  upon  the 
Constitution  were  elected,  eleven  were  in 
favor  of  adopting  it,  forty-six  against  it. 
Hamilton  and  Jay  were  among  the  for- 
mer, and  in  the  end  New  York  a(loj)ted 
the  Constitution  by  a  majority  of  three. 
Encountering  the  prejudices  of  those 


who  feared  that  the  Constitution  confided 
too  much  in  the  people,  and  those  who 
thought  that  too  much  discretion  was 
given  to  the  Government ;  of  those  who 
deemed  it  more  important  that  they  should 
be  great  men,  than  that  their  country 
should  be  happy,  and  of  those  who 
thought  freedom  and  security  in  some  de- 
gree incompatible — the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  is  the  most  wonderful  as  well 
as  the  important  event  in  our  history. 
Mr.  Jay's  agency  in  producing  this  result 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  his 
claims  to  the  affectionate  respect  and  ex- 
alted estimation  of  his  countrymen.  Real 
greatness  in  a  man  hes  largely  in  an  un- 
derstanding of  truth  and  duty,  and  a  rigid 
adherence  to  them.  And  the  same  traits 
of  character  which  made  Mr.  Jay  devoted 
to  duty,  gave  him  the  confidence  in  man, 
by  which  he  put  trust  in  a  federate  repub- 
lican government — not  that  confidence 
which  would  deify  the  passions  of  men, 
but  which  saw  in  man  the  image  of  the 
Diety  in  spite  of  them. 

Mr.  Jay  used  to  remark  that  if  men 
would  never  forget  that  the  world  was 
under  the  guidance  of  a  Providence  which 
never  erred,  it  would  save  much  useless 
anxiety,  and  prevent  a  great  many  mis- 
takes. This  trust  was  the  foundation  of 
his  faith  and  success.  He  never  feared 
or  doubted.  During  the  revolution,  his 
difficult  negotiations  for  peace,  the  con- 
flicts upon  the  Constitution, and  the  con- 
troversy about  his  Treaty  with  England, 
he  never  for  a  moment  distrusted  the  re- 
sult. All  his  letters,  conversation  and 
conduct,  indicate  a  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing stood  by  the  right,  and  a  confidence 
that  right  would  prevail. 

The  Federal  Constitution  being  adopt- 
ed, and  Washington  elected  President,  he 
requested  Jay  to  select  the  situation  in 
the  General  Government  which  he  might 
prefer.  This  oflTer  could  be  given  to  no 
other  man  in  the  countr}^,  and  it  indicates 
the  estimate  which  a  keen  discerner  of 
character  placed  upon  Jay.  He  selected 
the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  He  accepted  this  place  rather  as 
the  post  of  duty,  than  honor.  His  charac 
ter  was  suited  to  this  station.  It  accords 
with  all  our  notions  of  fitness  to  see  such 
a  man  in  the  highest  seat  of  jnstice.  We 
almost  tremble  for  his  purity  in  the  con- 
flict of  parties  and  the  intrigues  of  courts, 
until  he  teaches  us  how  to  feel  and  act  in 
them.  But  we  feel  that  all  is  safe  when 
he  is  upon  the  bench.  In  this  office  he 
effected  much  in  allaying  opposition  to 
the  Constitution  and  infusing  among  the 
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people  confidence  in  the  new  system  of 
government.  Upon  the  circuits  he  was 
everywhere  received  with  demonstrations 
of  respect  and  confidence.  When  he 
came  to  Portsmouth  to  hold  his  first 
Court,  the  citizens,  to  a  large  number, 
gave  him  a  public  entry  into  the  town, 
and  when  he  returned,  accompanied  him 
some  distance  on  his  way. 

Jay  was  now  in  the  second  office  in 
grade  and  importance,  the  emoluments  of 
which  could  not  be  diminished,  and 
which  he  could  hold  for  life.  Yet  when 
men  in  whom  he  had  confidence  thought 
that  the  stability  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment required  that  the  rising  opposition 
to  it  in  New  York  should  be  checked,  and 
that  this  could  be  done  by  electing  him 
Governor,  he  at  once  consented  to  be  a 
candidate,  and  was  elected  by  the  people. 
But  the  office  was  withheld  from  him  by 
the  canvassers  and  Legislature.  This  pro- 
duced an  excitement  which  endangered  the 
repose  of  the  State.  Jay  interposed  and 
told  his  supporters  to  yield  to  the  constitu- 
ted authorities  of  the  State.  He  admonish- 
ed them  not  to  violate  the  principles  which 
they  wished  to  support,  by  any  irregular 
proceedings,  and  in  asserting  their  rights 
to  be  no  less  distinguished  by  temper  and 
moderation,  than  by  constancy  and  zeal. 
This  line  of  conduct,  so  natural  in  a  good 
man,  while  it  calmed  the  excitement, 
deepened  the  affection  for  him  in  the 
State. 

He  retained  the  office  of  Chief  Justice. 
Though  in  moderate  circumstances  about 
1792-3-4  he  was  at  the  expen.se  of  keep- 
ing at  school  six  indigent  boys  of  the 
town  of  Rye,  where  he  himself  had  been 
brought  up.  This  act  of  benevolence 
was  unknown  even  to  his  family  till  after 
his  death,  and  was  revealed  by  letters 
found  among  his  papers  from  a  clergy- 
man who  acted  as  his  almoner  on  that 
occasion.  Another  anecdote  illustrates 
in  him  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrate  and 
the  kindness  of  the  man.  While  he  was 
Governor,  a  blacksmith  in  his  neighbor- 
hood erected  a  house  and  shop  upon  the 
highway,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obstruct 
the  public  travel.  Jay  applied  to  him, 
saying,  that  his  official  duties  would  not 
allow  him  to  let  such  a  breach  of  the 
law  pass  unnoticed,  and  requested  the 
blacksmith  to  remove  the  incumbrance. 
He  said  he  could  not,  for  he  had  no  land. 
Jay  offered  to  give  him  an  acre  of  land, 
or  fifty  dollars  to  buy  land  with.  These 
offers  failing,  Jay  wrote  to  the  appropri- 
ate law  officer  to   prosecute  the  black- 
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smith,  and  repeated  the  same  offer  in 
favor  of  the  delinquent.  When  the 
Court  compelled  him  to  move  the  incum- 
brance. Jay  gave  him  the  land  to  enable 
him  to  obey  the  order  of  Court. 

In  1794,  in  consequence  of  the  Euro- 
pean wars  and  the  depredations  of  Eng- 
land upon  our  commerce,  all  were  expect- 
ing, and  many  desiring  war  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  and  an  alli- 
ance with  Revolutionary  France.  In 
this,  the  most  trying  exigency  of  Wash- 
ington's administration,  he  determined,  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  a  large  por- 
tion, if  not  a  majority  of  the  nation,  to 
make  one  more  effort  to  keep  his  country 
out  of  the  strife  which  was  convulsing 
Europe.  About  the  time  of  this  deter- 
mination, the  setting  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  called  Chief 
Justice  Jay  to  Philadelphia,  then  the  seat 
of  Government.  He  had  from  the  early 
part  of  the  Revolution  been  the  confiden- 
tial adviser  and  friend  of  Washington, 
and  the  President  now  requested  him  to 
undertake  a  special  mission  to  England. 
This  Avas  an  unwelcome  invitation  to 
Jay,  and  one  which  he  resisted  until  he 
saw  that  to  decline  it  would  be  to  disre- 
gard the  demands  of  duty.  Writing  to 
Mrs.  Jay  at  this  time  from  Philadelphia, 
he  says,  "  There  is  here  a  serious  deter- 
mination to  send  me  to  England,  if  possi- 
ble to  avert  a  war.  The  object  is  so  in- 
teresting to  our  country,  and  the  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  such  that  I  find 
myself  in  a  dilemma,  between  personal 
considerations  and  public  ones."  Writ- 
ing again  to  her  after  his  nomination  had 
been  made,  he  says,  "  This  appointment 
is  not  of  my  seeking  :  on  the  contrary,  I 
regard  it  as  a  measure  not  to  be  desired, 
but  to  be  submitted  to.  If  it  should  please 
God  to  make  me  instrumental  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace,  and  in  preventing  the 
effusion  of  blood,  and  other  evils  and 
miseries  incident  to  war,  we  shall  both 
have  occasion  to  rejoice.  Whatever 
may  be  the  event,  the  endeavor  will  be 
virtuous,  and  consequently  consolatory. 
Let  us  repose  unlimited  trust  in  our 
Maker.  It  is  our  business  to  adore  and 
to  obey." 

It  were  a  sufficient  eulogy  of  any  man 
to  say,  that  for  such  a  mission,  under 
such  circumstances,  he  was  nominated 
by  Washington,  opposed  by  Aaron  Burr ; 
that  he  saved  his  country  from  the  devas- 
tation of  war,  and  secured  her  commer- 
cial prosperity.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  he  retained  the   office  of  Chief  Jus- 
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tice  at  this  time.  In  consequence  of  this 
circumstance,  he  refused  to  receive  any 
compensation  as  Minister  to  England. 
Jay  never  accepted  an  appointment  so 
reluctantly.  But  no  one  but  a  pure  man 
would  have  dared  to  accept  such  a  mis- 
sion, or  could  have  awaited  with  his 
fixed  confidence  the  result  in  this  country. 
Persuaded  that  he  had  secured  the  perma- 
nent interest  of  his  country,  and  antici- 
pated the  ultimate  judgment  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  entered  upon  the  new  trusts 
which  awaited  him  on  his  return  with 
no  fears  for  the  fate  of   his  recent  labors. 

The  British  Minister  whom  Mr.  Jay 
met  in  the  negotiation,  Lord  Grenville, 
conceived  for  him  a  high  esteem,  and  the 
subsequent  correspondence  between  them 
exhibits  the  gratification  which  they  both 
derived  from  their  joint  agency  in  pre- 
serving to  their  countries  the  blessings  of 
peace.  Conscious  that  they  had  both 
served  their  respective  countries,  and  the 
cause  of  humanity,  they  could  well  bear 
the  censure  which  they  did  not  deserve. 
With  his  country  at  peace,  and  in  securi- 
ty, the  clamoroxis  imputations  upon  Jay, 
which  reached  him  from  every  quarter  of 
the  country,  calmed  rather  than  disturbed 
him,  because  he  knew  them  to  be  emana- 
tions from  the  passions  which,  under  less 
fortunate  circumstances,  would  have 
filled  his  country  with  the  groans  of  ihs 
dying  and  bereaved,  and  prostrated  its 
rising  greatness.  We  trust  that  when 
ambitious,  maddened  and  short-sighted 
demagogues  shall  again  seek,  by  aggra- 
vating popular  prejudices,  to  plunge  the 
nation  into  a  protracted  and  profitless  Avar, 
there  will  again  be  found  wise  and  strong- 
men,  m  our  own  and  other  countries,  to 
avert  so  great  an  evil. 

Mr.  Jay  returned  from  Europe  in  1795. 
Five  days  before  he  reached  this  aiuntry 
he  was  declared  elected  Governor  of  New 
York.  The  people  of  New  York,  anxious 
to  redress  the  outrage  which  had  been 
inflicte:l  upon  the  State  by  disregarding 
their  clearly  expressed  voice  in  his  favor 
on  a  former  occasion,  gave  him  a  large 
majority  of  their  suffrages. 

His  arrival  in  New  York  was  welcom- 
ed by  an  immense  concourse  of  people 
and  the  ringing  of  bells.  He  resigned  the 
office  of  Chief  Justice,  and  accepted  that 
of  Governor.  He  held  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor six  years,  and  although  he  suc- 
ceeded a  man  ol'  opposite  politics,  who 
had  controlled  the  appointing  ])ower  for 
many  years;  and  although  i)arty  feelings 
ran  higher  at  the  beginning  of  his  ad- 
ministration, than  at  any  previous  time 
in  the   history  of  the  State,  Governor 


Jay  never  removed  an  officer  on  account 
of  his  political  piinciples.  So  entirely 
did  he  administer  the  office  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  that  no  effective  op- 
position could  be  made  to  him,  and  he  en- 
joyed a  ])opular  rather  than  a  party  sup- 
port. Ihe  only  act  of  his  which  seems 
to  have  excited  much  censure,  was  his 
proclamation  recommending  "  to  his  fel- 
low citizens  throughout  the  State,  to 
unite  in  public  thanksgiving  to  that 
Being  through  whose  Providence  the 
ravages  of  the  yellow  fever  had  been 
stayed !"  It  was  upon  his  suggestion 
that  the  penal  code  of  the  State  was  soft- 
ened, and  that  the  system  of  employing 
convicts  in  industrial  pursuits  was  adopt- 
ed. 

Jay  had  no  fellowship  with  that  expe- 
diency which  allows  a  leal  wrong  to  avert 
a  probable  evil.    His  business  and  his  aim 
was  to  do  right.     Adherence  to  principles 
is  comparatively  easy,  Avhen  friends  ap- 
prove, and  we  see  their  obvious  connec- 
tion with  right  lesults.    But  when  friends 
falter  and  desert,  when  the  prospect  daik- 
ens  and  power  invites  to  other  ccuises, 
when  there  is  nothing  left  but  the  motives 
which  prompt  and  reward  duty,  then  the 
true  man  stands  out  in  his  full  propor- 
tions, like  the  mountain,  unshaken  by  the 
storm  which  obscured  it.     There  aie  se- 
veral incidents  in  the  administration  of 
Gov.  Jay,  that  exhibit  him  in  this  light — 
only  one  of  Avhich  Ave  have  space  to  re- 
late.    The  Presidential  cauA^ass  Avas  pro- 
gressing in  1800.     Jay  AAas  knoAvn  to  be 
one  of   those  Avho  distrusted  the  party 
Avhich  Avas  opposing   the  re-election  of 
President  Adams.     The  election  had  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  indicate  the  probability 
that  the  State  of  Ncav  York  AA'ould  hold 
the  balance  of  poAver.     The  existing  Le- 
gislature  sympathised   in   opinion   Avith 
Governor  Jay.     But  it  Avas  regarded  as 
quite  uncertain  if   the  next  Legislature, 
upon  Avhich,in  the  ordinary  mode  of  jiro- 
cedure,  the  choice^  of  Electors  of  Piesi- 
dent  Avould  dcA'olve,  might  not  favor  the 
opponent  of  Mr.  Adams.     Li  this  state  of 
things    Gov.  Jay  Avas  appealed  to,    by 
prominent  men  of  his  party,  to  convene 
the  existing  Legislature,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  appointment  of  Electors, 
favorable  to  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Ad;ims, 
as  the  only  means,  as  they  said  and  no 
doubt  thought,  of  preserving  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country.     A  distinguished 
man  Avrote  to  him,  referring  to  this  re- 
quest, and  urging  him  to  com])ly  Avith  it. 
After  Jay's  death,  this  letter  Avas  found 
among  h's  papers,  with  the  folloAving 
memorandum  upon  it,  in  his  hand  Avri- 
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ting  :  "  Proposing  a  measure  for  party 
purposes,  which  i  think  it  would  not  be- 
come me  to  adopt." 

Jay  through  life,  was  the  uncomprom- 
ising opponent  of  Slavery.  In  early  life, 
he  was  the  President  of  a  Manumission 
Society.  For  this  reason,  he  was  at  first 
opposed  for  the  office  of  Governor,  Sla- 
very at  that  time  existing  in  New  York. 
For  several  years,  his  annual  messages 
urged  its  abolition.  Under  his  influence, 
this  measure  was  moved  in  successive 
Legislatures.  At  last,  in  1799,  upon  the 
fourth  attempt,  the  act  for  that  purpose 
passed  both  branches  of  the  Legislature 
by  decisive  majorities,  and  no  measure  of 
his  administration  had  a  more  marked  and 
favorable  effect  upon  the  morals,  happi- 
ness, and  prosperity  of  the  State. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1800,  to- 
wards the  close  of  Gov.  Jay's  administra- 
tion, upon  the  resignation  of  Chief  Justice 
Ellsworth,  Mr.  Jay  was  again  appointed 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  Presi- 
dent Adams,  in  a  letter,  urging  him  to  ac- 
cept this  appointment,  as  the  means  of  es- 
tablishing a  solid  judiciary,  remarked  "that 
he  had  no  permission  from  Mr.  Jay  to 
nominate  him  to  this  office,  but  that  it  ap- 
peared to  Mr.  Adams  that  Providence  had 
thrown  in  his  way  an  opportunity,  not 
only  of  marking  to  the  public  the  spot 
where,  in  his  opinion,  the  greatest  mass 
of  worth  remained  collected  in  one  indi- 
vidual, but  of  furnishing  his  country  with 
the  best  security  its  inhabitants  afforded 
against  the  increasing  dissolution  of  mo- 
rals." Mr.  Adams  remarked,  upon  another 
occasion,  that  "  he  often  said  that  when 
his  confidence  in  Mr.  Jay  shall  cease,  he 
must  give  up  the  cause  of  confidence,  and 
renounce  it  with  all  men." 

Mr.  Jay  was  55  years  of  age.  He  had 
been  27  years  with  not  a  day's  interrup- 
tion, in  some  important  public  trust,  yet 
without  ever  having  sought  one.  He  was 
.solicited  to  be  re-elected  Governor  of  New 
York,  and  to  be  appointed  to  the  second 
office  in  the  nation.  We  find  him  hesita- 
ting, notas  to  which  was  the  best  office  for 
him,  but  whether,  consistently  with  the 
claims  of  the  public,  he  could  retire  to 
private  life.  He  examined  this  question 
as  carefully  as  he  would  have  examined 
a  judicial  question,  and  endeavored  to  do 
it  as  impartially.  After  mature  delibera- 
tion, he  decided  that  his  duty  did  not  re- 
quire him  to  accept  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice,  and  it  was  afterwards,  as  is  well 
known,  conferred  on  the  late  Judge  Mar- 
shall, of  Virginia.  He  also  declined  be- 
ing re-elected  Governor  of  New  York, 


and  in  1801,  retired  to  private  life,  carry- 
ing with  him  such  reflections  as  have 
rarely  sweetened  the  retirement  of  the 
world's  great  men. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Jay  accepted  pub- 
lic trusts,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  filled  them.  It  is 
equally  evident,  that  he  looked  upon  of- 
fice in  no  other  light  than  as  the  post  of 
duty,  from  the  fact  that  in  the  prune  of 
life,  when  the  most  important  and  honor- 
able trusts  in  the  country  were  offered  to 
him,  he  declined  them.  He  relinquished 
public  employment,  after  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  spent  in  it,  as  pure 
as  when  he  took  it.  His  retirement  was 
a  matter  of  astonishment  to  those  who 
did  not  understand  the  motives  and  prin- 
ciples which  had  always  governed  him. 
He  went  from  the  exciting  scenes  in  which 
he  had  been  a  prominent,  successful,  and 
honored  actor,  to  a  country  residence,  at 
Bedford,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  City 
of  New  York,  and  three  miles  from  the 
post  road,  upon  which  the  mail  then 
passed  once  a  week.  Upon  one  of  his 
friends  enquiring  what  he  could  do  in 
such  a  place,  he  replied  that  he  had  a 
long  and  busy  life  to  look  back  upon,  and 
an  eternity  to  look  forward  to. 

How  difitrent  must  have  been  the  re- 
tirement which  Jay  sought,  from  that 
to  which  Bonaparte  was  forced  soon  after. 
He  who  in  his  youth  resolutely  determi- 
ned that  his  "  ideas  of  filial  duty"  should 
be  reconciled,  whatever  became  of  ambi- 
tion, in  the  decline  of  life,  found  about 
him  the  same  ideas  of  filial  duty,  re-pro- 
duced and  exemplified  in  his  children. 
The  ripened  fruits  of  a  well-spent  life 
surrounded  him.  He  had  no  unfinished 
plans  of  ambition  to  regret,  no  wreck  of 
selfish  purposes  to  mar  his  retrospect,  na 
neglected  duties,  no  abused  powers,  no 
betrayed  confidence  arose  before  him,  to 
disturb  his  repose,  and  cloud  his  serene 
view  of  the  future.  Bonaparte,  on  the 
contrary,  while  he  was  the  ruler  of  half 
of  Europe,  was  as  effectually  exiled  from 
those  sympathies,  affections,  and  duties 
which  make  up  the  deep  course  of  life 
and  constitute  its  happiness,  as  when  he 
was  confined  on  the  most  solitary  rock  in 
the  ocean.  The  master  of  millions,  he 
was  a  slave  to  his  own  will ;  and  this 
made  him  as  much  a  terror  and  scourge  to 
himself,  as  he  was  to  the  world.  It  was 
what  he  was,  and  not  St.  Helena  which 
made  him  an  exile. 

The  giant  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
Napoleon,  with  all  his  power,  could  no 
more  have  "  ruled  his  own  spirit,"  than 
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Jay  could  have  "  taken  a  city."  His  am- 
bition was  more  than  a  match  for  his  ge- 
nius. His  career  and  its  catastrophe,  ex- 
emplifies, on  a  splendid  scale,  the  effects 
simply  of  selfishness.  Jay's  exhibits  the 
tendencies  and  results  of  a  self-sacrificing 
spirit.  Between  such,  the  world,  even, 
will  yet  be  able  to  judge. 

Jay,  in  his  retirement,  divided  his  time 
between  agricultural  pursuits,  his  books, 
and  his  friends.  Though  retired  from 
public  life,  he  did  not  retire  from  useful- 
ness. He  was  connected  with  several  ag- 
ricultural societies,  and  President  of  that 
in  his  county.  He  was  zealous  in  spread- 
ing among  the  people,  the  various  im- 
provements in  farming.  He  also  took  great 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  He  was  for  many  years  the 
President  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
and  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  dis- 
tinguished men  of  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope. All  his  letters  and  papers  bear  the 
traces  of  the  same  spirit.  They  exhibit 
the  power  of  truth,  and  the  beauty  of 
simplicity,  with  an  unshaken  faith  in 
Christianity,  and  its  power  over  men — 
always  disdaining  the  selfish,  and  appeal- 
ing to  the  lofty  in  human  life. 

The  attractive  trait  in  Jay's  character, 
as  we  have  intimated,  is  the  constant  as- 
cendancy of  duty  over  self-interest.  He 
had  an  abiding  faith  that  his  responsibil- 
ity ended  with  ascertaining  and  doing 
what  was  right,  and  that  it  did  not  end 
short  of  this.  This  shaped  his  whole 
life,  public  and  private.  His  public  acts 
retain  the  impress  of  this  trait  of  his 
character.  He  christianized  pohtics  and 
diplomacy.  He  loved  his  country  too 
well,  and  served  her  too  truly,  to  seek  to 
obtain  anything  for  her  by  artifice.  He 
wished  to  base  her  prosperity  upon  a 
foundation  as  pure  and  firm  as  that  upon 
which  his  own  fame  rests.  In  public 
stations,  the  bearings  which  this  or  that 
line  of  policy  might  have  upon  his  per- 
sonal prospects,  were  never  considered. 
As  President  of  the  Society  to  manumit 
slaves,  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
and  of  Congress,  on  the  Bench,  at  the 
Foreign  Court,  and  at  his  own  fire-side, 
he  was  always  the  same  man.  There 
were  in  his  nature  none  of  the  attractions 
or  the  foibles  of  brilliancy — nothing  stri- 
king indeed,  except  its  completeness  and 
purity.  He  was  free  from  the  breaks 
and  fragmentary  aspects  of  what  the 
world  have  agreed  to  call  genius — free 
from  the  faults  and  contradictions  of  ani- 
bitious  impulses — free  even  from  the  par- 
tisan zeal  lor  his  country,  which  would 


sustain  her  with  equal  efforts,  whether 
"  right  "  or  "  wrong." 

Jay  was  wanting  in  several  of  those 
accessory  aids,  which  have  often  facili- 
tated the  elevation  of  great  men.  He 
was  never  a  "  man  of  party."  In  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word,  he  had 
no  ambition.  Nor  had  he  an)''  enthusi- 
asm. His  power  lay  entirely  in  the 
soundness  of  his  principles,  and  the  equal 
tenor  of  his  life.  He  trusted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people ;  and  he  developed  in 
the  public  mind  the  trait  to  which  he  ap- 
pealed, and  in  which  he  confided. 

He  always  lived,  and  dressed,  in  a 
plain  manner.  He  was  unaffectedly  dif- 
fident. His  opinions  were  maintained 
with  a  mildness  and  modesty,  which  gave 
a  discerning  opponent  little  hope  of  over- 
coming or  altering  them.  He  spent  no 
money  in  ostentation,  but  gave  much  in 
charity.  His  habits  and  purposes  of  life 
were  simple,  and  constantly  tended  to  the 
same  result.  It  was  the  simplicity  of 
wisdom,  and  never  exposed  him  to  be- 
come the  dupe  of  designing  men.  He 
placed  little  reliance  in  professors  of  pat- 
riotism, and  used  to  remark,  in  justifica- 
tion, that  he  himself  had  been  reproached 
for  lukewarmness  in  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can Independence,  by  men,  who  in  the 
hour  of  trial  had  deserted  their  country, 
and  sought  the  protection  of  their  ene- 
mies. Though  naturally  irritable,  by 
careful  training,  he  acquired  a  self  con- 
trol and  equanimity,  rarely  equalled.  He 
was  distrustful  of  demagogues,  and  was 
accustomed  to  say,  that  from  Absalom 
down,  there  had  never  been  an  honest 
one.  He  enjoyed  the  society  of  his  chil- 
dren and  guests,  but  was  never  a  great 
talker.  Of  the  part  which  he  had  borne 
in  public  affairs,  he  rarely  spoke,  and 
never  in  the  company  of  strangers. 

Jay  has  frequently  been  associated  and 
compared  in  the  public  mind  with  Hamil- 
ton. This  has  happened,  to  some  extent, 
because  there  was  no  one  else  with  whom 
to  compare  Mr.  Jay,  except  him  who  had 
no  equal.  There  are  in  their  characters 
points  of  contrast  as  well  as  resemblance. 
They  were  alike  in  their  ardent  love  of 
country,  and  in  the  purity  and  success 
with  which  they  served  it.  They  were 
alike  in  the  confidence  which  they  en- 
joyed, and  the  detraction  which  they  en- 
countered. In  their  views  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  in  their  efforts  to  secure  its 
adoption;  in  support  of  Washington,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  confidence,  they 
were  alike,  as  they  were  also  in  their 
views  of  the  structure  of  our  Govern- 
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ment  and  its  administrative  policy.  They 
were  too  much  alike  to  be  jealous  of  each 
other,  or  to  be  wanting  a  proper  appreci- 
ation of,  and  respect  for,  each  other. 
Hamilton  had  the  most  intellectual,  Jay 
the  most  moral  power.  To  be  a  states- 
man was  the  object  of  Hamilton's  life. 
It  was  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Jay, 
Hamilton  could  see  at  a  glance  how  a 
nation  could  and  ought  to  be  governed. 
Jay  could  also  show  through  a  lifetime 
how  a  man  ought  to  govern  himself. 
Hamilton  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt  to 
vindicate  a  fame,  which  he  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  his  country.  Jay  would  have 
distrusted  the  value  of  that  influence 
which  required,  or  would  seek,  such  sup- 
port. Hamilton  saw  and  dreaded  the 
dangers  to  which  our  Goverment  would 
be  exposed,  from  the  passions  of  the  peo- 
ple. Jay,  trusting  to  the  meliorating  in- 
fluences of  Christianity,  hoped  when 
Hamilton  feared.  The  Government,  both 
in  its  structure  and  policy,  retains  the 
traces  of  Hamilton's  genius.  Our  Diplo- 
macy and  Judiciary  retain  the  marks  of 
the  purity  and  power  of  Jay. 

There  was  much  in  the  character  of 
the  times  in  which  they  lived,  in  the  com- 
mon objects  which  they  sought,  and  the 
prominent  share  they  had  in  securing 
them,  which  has  tended  to  associate  these 
two  great  men  together  in  the  public 
mind.  The  association  is  fit,  and  will  be 
lasting.  But  Jay  resembled  Washington 
more  than  he  resembled  Hamilton.  Ham- 
ilton possessed  in  an  eminent  degree, 
those  traits  which  we  usually  find  in  dis- 
tinguished Generals  and  Statesmen.  They 
were  suited  to  develope  and  marshal  the 
physical  energies  and  resources  of  a  na- 
tion. He,  better  than  any  of  his  contempo- 
raries, could  bring  order  out  of  confusion, 
and  power  out  of  weakness.  How  he 
would  have  succeed  ed  at  th e  head  of  th  e  Re- 
volutionary Army,  when  the  object  was  to 
conquer  more  by  endurance  than  by  con- 
centrated efforts,  must  be  matter  of  doubt. 

Jay  understood  and  appreciated  the 
moral  energies  and  capabilities  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  knew  that  a  feeble  individual, 
a  feeble  nation,  and  a  feeble  government 
even,  were  strong,  if  they  were  right. 
He  knew  to  abuse  power  was  to  under- 
mine it — to  use  it  aright,  was  to  strengtli- 
en  it.  He  knew  that  the  assembling  men 
together  into  communities  or  nations  did 
not  authorize,  or  enable  them  to  repeal 
or  modify  the  laws  of  their  moral  nature  ; 
that  a  wrong  committed  in  the  name,  and 
under  the  authority  of  millions,  was,  for 
that  cause,  no  less  a  wrong  ;  and  that  as 


nations  can  have  no  hereafter,  and  thus 
no  punishment  in  another  world,  retribu- 
tion must  surely  follow  their  iniquities  in 
this.  He  cared  more,  therefore,  for  the 
purity  of  the  people,  than  for  the  power 
of  the  Government.  This  comparison 
and  contrast  is  introduced,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  depreciating  the  character  of 
Hamilton,  which  isable  to  stand  on  its  own 
high  pedestal,  but  to  illustrate  that  of  Jay. 
Washington  and  Jay  alike  understood, 
and  attempted  to  give  effect  to  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Revolution.  They  knew  that 
this  principle,  if  fully  developed,  would 
ultimately  make  power  and  right  the 
same  thing — that  Government  had  no 
rights  but  in  its  duties,  and  power  had  no 
security,  except  in  its  rectitude.  When 
the  moral  of  the  Revolution  is  worked 
out,  and  it  is  now  making  progress,  in 
spite  of  the  eddies  and  counter  currents 
which  oppose  and  obscure  it,  the  light 
reflected  from  it,  will  show  the  char- 
acter of  Hamilton,  like  a  splendid  frag- 
ment of  some  gigantic  structure ;  that  of 
Jay  as  an  edifice  less  imposing  in  its 
model,  but  more  perfect  in  its  proportions. 

The  elevation  of  Jay  to  high  stations, 
was  but  incidents  in  his  life,  and  formed 
no  part  of  his  character.  Had  he  lived 
in  obscurity,  he  would  have  been  as  great 
a  man.  Few  will  reach  the  high  sta- 
tions which  he  filled,  but  all  can  imitate 
the  single-hearted  purity  which  adorned 
them. 

If  we  examine  the  frauds,  the  embez- 
zlements, the  trifling  with  trusts,  the  dis- 
regarding of  others'  rights,  and  all  the 
reckless  proceedings  which  have  so  re- 
cently astounded  and  degraded  the  coun- 
try, and  trace  this  plentiful  harvest  of 
briars  and  thistles  back  to  its  seed,  they 
will  be  found  to  have  originated  in  an  in- 
tense selfishness.  When  this  principle 
grows  short-sighted,  trampling  on  the  af- 
fections we  owe  to  each  other,  and  on 
the  fealty  we  owe  to  our  country,  the 
most  ruinous  consequences  are  inevitable. 
But  these  delinquencies  themselves  are 
not  the  great  evil ;  they  are  but  the  out- 
ward signs  of  an  inward  disease.  As 
volcanic  eruptions  are  the  tokens  of  sub- 
terranean fires,  these  outbreaks  and  rava- 
ges of  crime  but  indicate  the  intense 
working  of  a  powerful  and  evil  principle 
under  the  whole  surface  of  society.  When 
men  lay  aside  all  consideration  of  morals 
and  religion,  as  unconnected  with  the  pur- 
suit and  use  of  property,  they  are  seeking 
and  attempting  to  hold  it,  in  violatioi^of  one 
of  the  elements  which  constitute  property. 
Morals  and  religion  are  as  essential  ele- 
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ments  of  property,  as  the  physical  sub- 
stances of  which  it  consists.  When 
it  is  so  overvalued,  that  it  cankers  and 
corrupts  these,  its  vital  elements,  it  ceases 
to  be  property,  because  it  ceases  to  be  se- 
cure. It  were  as  reasonable  to  expect 
health  in  a  body  without  blood,  as  to  ex- 
pect that  property  can  be  held  in  security, 
when  it  ceases  to  be  sought  in  modera- 
tion. Every  unstrung  energy  of  this 
great  nation  has  but  recently  proclaimed 
this  truth. 

Many  of  those  who  had  charge  of 
other  people's  earnings,  have  buried  them 
and  their  own  integrity  in  a  common  ruin. 
Many  of  those  who  were  not  content 
with  small  gains  and  an  easy  competency, 
and  the  dispensation  of  its  enjoyments 
and  charities,  and  who  sought  that  happi- 
ness in  enlarged  possessions,  which  can 
only  be  found  in  moderate  desires  and 
cheerful  action,  like  the  unfaithful  stew- 
ard, have  had  even  that  which  they  pos- 
sessed taken  from  them.  The  widow  and 
orphan,  who  had  been  provided  for,  by 
the  last  affectionate  care  of  dying  hus- 
bands and  fathers — the  aged  and  infirm, 
who  had  earned  some  scanty  support  for 
the  evening  of  life — the  industrious  and 
toil-worn,  who  needed  repose,  and  trusted 
they  had  secuied  it — the  unprotected  wo- 
man who  had  wrought  in  solitude,  to  pur- 
chase an  exemption  from  dependence  in 
approaching  decreptitude — have  all  been 
beggared. 

But  the  self-adjusting  laws  of  trade  are 
forcing  back  the  restless  and  misdirected 
energies  to  their  appropriate  channels  of 
industry.  These  wrecks,  and  the  authors 
of  them,  the  injured,  and  those  who  in- 
flicted the  injury,  Avill  be  forgotten.  They 
are  almost  forgotten  now.  All  are  disap- 
pearing, like  the  traces  of  the  conflict  and 
the  groans  of  the  dying  from  the  field  of 
battle.  But  what  shall  calm  or  purify  the 
volcano  of  evil  principles,  which  occasion- 
ed the  wrong .'  What  laws  of  trade,  what 
efforts  of  industry,  can  repair  that  moral 
wreck,  which  they  have  made  and  are 
making.  Forgetting,  if  we  may  for  a 
moment,  our  lofty  indignation,  at  what 
foreigners  say  of  our  national  habits  and 
manners — of  our  refinement,  or  our  want 
of  it — what  is  to  restore  our  own  self-res- 
pect ?  our  mutual  confidence  in  each  other  .' 
What  is  to  give  us  l)ack  tliat  contented  in- 
tegrity, those  chastened  views  of  life,  that 
trust  in  duty  performed  and  guarded  ho- 
nesty, which  are  as  necessary  to  general 
prosperity,  as  those  sine^vs  of  Avcalth, 
which  a  grasping  and  cold  self-seeking 
has  so  recently  paralyzed  .' 


The  character  and  conduct  of  Jay  will 
not  be  studied  in  vain  by  those  who  are 
willing  to  consider  these  things. 

In  1826,  the  4th  of  July  being  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  American  Indepen- 
dence, was  more  generally  celebrated  than 
usual.  A  committee  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  addressed  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Jay,  then  more  than  eighty 
years  of  age,  recognizing  his  high  claim 
to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  his  coun- 
try, on  account  of  his  agency  in  securing 
the  blessings  they  then  enjoyed,  and  re- 
quested him  to  be  present  at  the  celebra- 
tion. In  his  reply,  he  declined  the  invita- 
tion, on  account  of  age  and  increasing  in- 
firmities, and  added  :  ''•  1  cannot  forbear  to 
embi-ace  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  to  express  my  earnest  hope 
that  the  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity, 
enjoyed  by  our  beloved  country,  may  in- 
duce those  who  direct  her  national  coun- 
cils, to  recommend  a  general  and  public 
return  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Him 
from  Avhose  goodness  these  blessings  de- 
scend. The  most  effectual  means  of  se- 
curing a  continuance  of  our  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberties,  is  always  to  remember 
with  reverence  and  gratitude,  the  source 
from  which  they  flow." 

In  1828,  on  account  of  continued  in- 
firmities, he  was  unable  to  attend  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Bible  Soci- 
ety, and  acting  upon  the  principle  that  it 
was  not  right  for  him  to  retain  an  office, 
the  duties  of  which  he  could  not  well 
perform,  he  resigned  the  Presidency,  and 
accompanied  his  resignation  Avith  a  libe- 
ral donation  to  the  society. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  May, 
1829,  he  retired  to  bed  in  his  usual  health, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  night  was  seized 
with  palsy.  He  lingered  until  the  17th 
of  the  same  month,  when  he  died  in  the 
84th  year  of  his  age,  and  28  years  after 
his  retirement  from  public  life. 

He  had  outlived  his  enemies,  if  such 
he  could  have  had,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  there  was  nothing  to  jar  the  gene- 
ral feeling  of  respect  for  his  character, 
through  the  country.  It  was  said  of  him 
in  an  address,  soon  after  his  death :  "  A 
halo  of  veneration  seemed  1o  encircle 
him,  as  one  belonging  to  another  world, 
though  lingering  m  tliis.  When  the  ti- 
dings of  his  death  came  to  us,  they  were 
received  through  the  nation,  not  with  sor- 
row or  mourning,  but  with  solemn  awe, 
like  that  with  which  we  read  the  myste- 
rious passage  of  ancient  Scripture;  'And 
Enoch  walked  with  God,  and  was  not, 
or  God  took  him.'  " 
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THE    GHOSTLY    FUNERAL 


BY     ROBERT     OLIVER. 


Many  years  ago,  I  spent  the  last  month 
of  suaiiTicT  as  the  gue.st  of  a  friend,  whose 
dwelling  stood  upon  the  north  bank  of 
the  Mohawk,  a  few  miles  ahove  the  Ca- 
hoes  Falls. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  there,  on  rising 
early  one  Sabbath  morning,  I  saw  with 
some  surprise,  as  I  unclosed  the  shutters 
of  my  chamber,  whose  windows  looked 
towards  the  west,  a  number  of  canoes 
descen  ling  the  river.  On  their  approach, 
I  counted  seven  of  them,  each  containing 
four  or  five  Indians  of  both  sexes.  The 
strength  of  the  current,  and  the  vigor 
with  which  they  were  paddled,  speedily 
brought  them  abreast  of  a  small  sandy 
beach  belonging  to  my  host,  about  a  gun- 
shot from  his  house ;  there  the  voyagers 
landed,  and,  beneath  the  shade  of  some 
ancient  broad-spreading  oaks,  began  with- 
out delay  to  erect  wigwams,  part  of  whose 
materials  they  had  brought  in  their  ca- 
noes, while  bushes  and  branches  of  trees 
supplied  the  remainder. 

I  watched  their  proceedinais  with  con- 
siderable interest,  till  the  bell  rang  for 
breakfast;  on  going  down  to  which,  I 
found  that  my  friend  and  his  family  had 
also  observed  the  arrival  of  the  Indians. 
In  reply  to  my  inquiries,  he  told  me  that 
he  knew  them  well,  and  that  they  had 
often  in  previous  years  encamped  on  the 
same  spot.  They  were,  he  said,  the  rem- 
nants of  tribes  formerly  dwelling  in  the 
Mohawk  valley,  who  being  neariy  exter- 
minated by  the  Dutch  and  English,  had 
relinquished  their  hereditary  feuds,  united 
into  one  band,  and  sought  refuge  in  Can- 
ada. There  they  soon,  at  least  nominally, 
embraced  Catholicism,  and  settled  in  one 
of  the  villages  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  into 
which  the  French  priests  have  gathered 
their  abori,2:inal  convert.?. 

But  neither  new  home  nor  new  faith 
could  supplant  their  attachment  to  the 
pleasant  valley  where  resteil  the  ashes  of 
their  ancestors.  It  was  remembered  with 
a  fondnes.s  that  seemed  proof  alike  against 
the  wear  of  time  and  the  change  of  ge- 
nerations. Almost  every  summer,  the 
whole  tribe  came  back  to  pass  a  few 
weeks  on  the  banks  of  their  beloved  river, 
conveying  themselves,  and  the  little  goods 
they  carried,  in  canoes,  for  whose  passage 


the  navigable  waters  that  abound  in  New 
York  and  Canada  afforded  ample  facility, 
the  light  bark  vessels  being  easily  borne 
across  the  lew  narrow  intervals  that  im- 
peded their  progress.  Their  principal 
and  favorite  resoit,  as  it  had  been  for  ages 
of  their  forefathers,  was  the  tract  in  which 
they  were  now  encamped,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  ;  a  pictu- 
reque  wilderness  of  rocks, woods,cataracts 
and  islands,  at  that  time  little  traversed  by 
civilized  man,  and  broken  only  by  here 
and  there  a  solitary  dwelling  like  my 
friend's,  though  now  a  railroad  intersects 
its  border,  a  canal  passes  through  its 
midst,  and  factories  and  taverns  violate  its 
wildest  recesses. 

My  host  could  remember  ten  or  twelve 
of  these  visits,  and  he  remarked  that  at 
each  successive  appearance,  the  number 
of  the  Indians  was  less  than  before,  though 
none  who  weie  able  to  travel  ever  failed 
to  come.  They  did  not  seem  to  thrive  in 
the  strange  soil  to  which  they  had  trans- 
planted themselves,  for  while  few  were 
born,  many  died,  and  of  late  years  death 
strangely  enough  had  selected  his  victims 
chiefly  from  the  young,  thus  cutting  off 
those  from  whom  alone  the  race  could 
hope  perpetuation.  Without  some  change 
it  was  evident  that  before  many  years  the 
tribe  must  become  extinct. 

After  breakfast  on  the  morrow  we  visit- 
ed the  Indian  wigwams  and  found  that 
the  pai'ty  con.sisted  of  thirty,  all  past  the 
prime  of  life,  excepting  si.v  children  who 
were  half-grown  boys.  The  adults  were 
melancholy-looking,  listless  beings,  very 
taciturn,  asking  no  questions  and  answer- 
ing very  briefly,  though  always  mildly 
and  to  the  point.  Their  unconimunica- 
tiveness  was  evidently  from  sadness,  not 
sullenness.  They  greeted  my  friend  with 
some  cordiality,  and  oflTered  us  berries  and 
broiled  tish  in  a  very  courteous  manner. 

I  was  particularly  interested  by  their 
chief,  a  venerable  man  who  had  nearly 
reached  a  hundred  years  of  age.  His  body 
was  shrivelled  and  so  feeble  that  he  could 
scarce  walk,  but  his  senses  seemed  per- 
fect, and  his  mind  as  bright  and  strong  as 
ever.  Unlike  his  followers,he  was  cheer- 
ful and  sociable,  talked  much  of  himself 
and  his  people,  all  of  whom  he  said  were 
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■with  him,  none  having  been  unable  or 
unwilling  to  leave  Canada.  The  only 
cloud  across  his  sunshine  was  the  ap- 
proaching extinction  of  his  tribe,  to  which 
he  alluded  one  or  twice  with  much  feel- 
ing, saying  that  not  a  child  had  been  born 
for  five  years,  that  all  their  girls  were 
dead  and  that  he  should  not  be  surprised, 
old  and  feeble  as  he  was,  if  he  lived  to 
see  the  last  of  their  boys  buried. 

We  could  offer  him  little  consolation, 
for  the  facts  were  too  palpable  and  the 
deductions  too  clear  to  be  disputed  ;  and 
we  took  our  leave,  expressing  a  hope 
that  he  might  indeed  be  long  spared  to 
his  people  by  whom,  we  did  not  fail  to 
obserye,  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
deference,  his  least  word  being  heeded  as 
if  uttered  by  an  oracle,  and  his  wants  min- 
istered to  m  a  manner  wherein  respect 
and  affection  were  finally  blended. 

For  some  days  afterwards  heavy  rains 
prevented  us  from  repeating  our  visit  to 
the  Indians ;  but  we  saw  from  our  win- 
dows that  notwithstanding  the  weather, 
they  fished  and  roamed  the  woods  as 
usual.  Occasionally  some  of  them  came 
to  the  house  to  get  tobacco,  salt  or  liquor 
from  the  servants,  in  exchange  for  a 
basket  or  a  pair  of  moccasins,  and  some- 
times to  present  my  host  with  an  uncom- 
monly fine  fish  or  berries  of  extraordinary 
size  and  flavor. 

On  Saturday  morning  very  early,  two  of 
the  women  came  to  inform  us  that  the  old 
chief  had  died  on  the  previous  night,  af- 
ter an  illness  of  only  a  few  hours,  and  to 
beg  candles,  linen  cloth,  and  other  articles 
which  they  needed  for  his  burial,  and  for 
the  performance  of  certain  superstitious 
rites,  half  Catholic  and  half  heathenish, 
of  which  they  would  give  no  tangible  ac- 
count to  my  friend's  wife,  by  whom  their 
wants  Avere  attended  to.  In  the  course 
of  the  day,  the  weather  clearing  for  a 
space,  we  went  to  the  encampment;  but 
were  refused,  though  civilly,  admission  to 
the  wigwam  in  which  the  corpse  lay,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  we  learnt  the 
time  and  place  of  burial.  These  were  so 
singular,  as  greatly  to  excite  our  curiosi- 
ty. The  old  cliiei',  when  dying,  had  so- 
lemnly commanded  his  people  not  to  com- 
mit his  body  to  the  earth,  but  on  the  suc- 
ceeding Sabbath  night,  to  place  it  in  iheir 
largest  canoe,  with  a  lighted  pine  torch  at 
the  prow,  conduct  the  vessel  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  river,  and  let  it,  just  at  mid- 
night, go  over  the  Cahocs  Falls.  This 
strange  injunction  the  Indians  seemed 
bent  upon  fullilling  to  the  letter,  and  after 


cautioning  them  against  venturing  within 
the  power  of  the  cataract,  we  withdrew, 
resolved  if  the  weather  were  at  all  endu- 
rable, to  witness  the  funeral. 

It  rained  steadily  during  the  Sabbath, 
but  at  nightfall  the  sky  partially  cleared 
up  under  the  influence  of  a  west  wind 
that  now  blew  in  furious  gusts,  and 
then  would  lull  to  a  breeze,  scarcely 
strong  enough  to  stir  the  leaves.  The 
moon  at  times  shone  out  between  the 
scudding  clouds,  and  here  and  there  a 
star  serenely  sparkled  from  a  patch  of 
blue.  On  the  v.-hole,  the  weather  was 
more  favorable  than  we  hoped  for,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  my  friend  and  his  eld- 
est son,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  should  go  forth 
with  me,  while  his  wife,  because  of  the 
dampness  and  the  possibility  of  sudden 
rain,  should  remain  at  home  and  watch 
the  spectacle  from  the  chamber  windows, 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  river 
nearly  to  the  Falls. 

About  half-past  nine  o'clock  we  notic- 
ed torches  borne  to  and  fro  at  the  Indian 
encampment,  and  immediately  sallied 
forth  to  observe  the  ensuing  proceedings. 
We  stationed  ourselves  amid  a  clump  of 
pines  crowning  a  rock  that  rose  abruptly 
from  the  river's  edge,  whence  we  had  a 
close,  full  view  of  the  wigwams.  Our 
patience  was  not  long  tried.  Presently 
four  of  the  Indians  issued  from  the  larg- 
est hut,  bearing  on  their  shoulders  the 
corpse,  wrapped  in  a  w'hite  sheet,  and 
proceeded  towards  the  water,  followed 
in  single  file  by  the  rest,  each  of  the  six 
boys  bearing  a  lighted  torch.  They 
moved  slowly  and  in  silence,  or  if  a  word 
were  spoken  it  was  in  too  low  a  tone  to 
reach  our  ears. 

The  bearers  soon  deposited  their  ghost- 
ly burthen  in  the  canoe,  at  the  prow  of 
which  another  lighted  torch  was  fixed. 
The  whole  band  then  knelt  and  remained 
a  few  moments  in  prayer ;  on  rising  they 
entered  their  six  remaining  vessels,  the 
boys  Avith  torches  stationing  themselves 
at  the  prows,  and  pushed  off  into  the 
stream.  This  was  all  done  in  the  most 
noiseless  manner,  as  if  by  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  for  no  one  gave  any  orders, 
and  there  Avas  no  confusion  or  hesitation 
in  their  movements.  Probably  every 
thing  had  been  previouslj'  arranged. 
They  used  their  paddles  Avith  some  force 
till  the  middle  of  the  river  A\-as  reached, 
Avhen  their  canoes  Avere  turned  tOAvards 
the  Falls,  and  permitted  to  float  without 
more  interference  than  Avas  needed  to 
maintain  the  position  of   each  one  in  the 
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line  ;  for  they  followed  one  another  at  a 
few  yards  distance,  the  foremost  with 
the  corpse  being,  we  suppose,  controlled 
in  its  course  by  a  cord  attached  to  the 
second. 

They  descended  with  rapidity,  for  the 
current  of  the  river,  always  powerful  so 
near  the  cataract,  was  now  swelled  by 
the  rains  to  unusual  strength.  We 
watched  their  progress  till  they  came  op- 
posite to  our  standing-place,  when  we 
started  and  walked  along  the  river's 
bank,  being  able  amid  the  darkness  and 
the  roughness  of  the  way,  to  get  along 
with  just  sufficient  speed  to  keep  our- 
selves abreast  of  them. 

We  passed  the  clear  ground  in  front 
of  my  friend's  house,  and  entered  a  thick 
pine  wood  which  stretched  from  thence 
along  the  high  rocky  banks  of  the 
river  almost  to  the  Falls.  The  path 
through  this,  wound  nigh  to  the  edge  of 
the  precipice,  and  was  so  tortuous  and 
narrow  as  almost  to  preclude  conversa- 
tion between  my  companions  and  myself. 
Each  one  made  his  way  as  best  he  could, 
now  attending  to  his  footing,  now  glanc- 
ing at  the  floating  torches  and  the  dusky 
forms  that  silently  cowered  beneath  their 
flare. 

Proceeding  thus  for  about  half  an  hour, 
we  came  to  a  bold  elevation  in  the  rocky 
shore,  towering  above  the  loftiest  pines 
and  jutting  somewhat  into  the  stream. 
The  summit  of  this  promontory  was 
level,  and  clothed  only  with  moss  and  a 
few  stunted  bushes.  We  paused  upon 
it  to  rest  and  look  around,  as  it  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  river  for  miles 
above  and  below. 

I  had  observed  that  as  the  night  advanc- 
ed the  darkness  gradually  grew  deeper, 
while  the  wind  rose  higher  and  higher, 
till  now  at  times  it  swept  in  furious  blasts, 
lashing  the  river  into  one  wide  sheet  of 
foam,  and  surging  through  the  pines  with 
a  swelling  roar  that  rivalled  the  breaking 
of  the  ocean  on  a  rockbound  coast;  then 
lulling  for  a  while,  it  would  leave  the 
trees  swaying  to  and  fro,  till  their  tumul- 
tuous sound  sank  to  a  low  moaning,  irom 
which  it  would  again  rouse  them,  again  to 
subside.  The  clouds,  too,  had  gathered 
fast  and  nearly  overspread  the  sky,  so 
that  no  stars  were  visible,  though  at  in- 
tervals the  moon  broke  forth  from  the 
white  masses  of  vapor  that  .scudded  across 
her  disc,  casting  doubtful  light  upon  the 
tossing  river  and  the  bellowing  woods 
that  rolled  in  concert  with  its  waves. 

We  were  standing  on  the  rock  before 


mentioned,  gazing  on  the  wild  scene 
above  and  around  us,  when,  just  as  the 
wind  had  sunk  to  its  lowest  ebb,  and  the 
air  was  almost  calm,  though  the  pines 
still  murmured  and  the  water  foamed,  and 
as  I  was  about  to  answer  a  remark  of  my 
friend's  concerning  the  roar  of  the  falls, 
which  rose  continually  above  all  other 
sounds — just  then,  I  say,  there  appeared 
before  my  eyes  a  sight  as  strange,  as  aw- 
ful, as  inexplicable  as  ever  perplexed  a 
mortal's  vision.  Language  is  so  inade- 
quate to  describe  what  I  saw,  or  rather 
my  command  of  it  so  limited,  that  I  can- 
not hope  to  give  another  more  than  the 
faintest  impression  of  the  scene.  I  will 
therefore  merely  sketch  an  outline,  which 
the  reader's  imagination  can  fill  up  more 
fittingly  than  any  words  of  mine. 

The  broad  bosom  of  the  river  which 
but  an  instant  before  had  been  vacant  of 
any  object,  save  the  seven  torch-iit  ves- 
sels whose  course  we  were  watching, 
became  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  cover- 
ed from  shore  to  shore,  and  as  far  up  as 
my  sight  could  reach,  with  canoes,  each 
bearing  a  torch  at  its  prow,  and  all  crowd- 
ed with  beings  in  human  shape.  1  hese 
canoes  were  following  with  equal  move- 
ment and  in  regular  files  those  which 
formed  the  funeral  train  of  the  dead  chief; 
the  foremost  ones  approaching  so  close 
to  the  latter,  as  to  seem  part  of  the  same 
procession.  The  figures  which  filled 
them  were  of  the  red  race,  of  both  sexes 
and  of  every  age  and  condition.  Chiefs, 
warriors,  hunters,  priests,  women  and 
children,  sat  together  without  method, 
except  that  at  every  prow  was  a  boy — 
black-haired,  dusky  and  slender — uphold- 
ingatorch,  whose  spectral  flame  rose  clear 
and  steady,  unmindful  of  the  wind  that 
continually  flickered  and  sometimes  threat- 
ened to  extinguish  the  material  torches, 
that  had  gone  before.  These  ghostly 
crews  were  silent,  motionless,  and  with 
their  faces  all  bending  forward  towards 
the  corpse.  Every  limb  and  lineament, 
every  fold  of  their  garmenfs,  were  as 
distinctly  visible  to  me  as  if  the  brightest 
sun  had  shone  upon  them  ,•  yet  I  noticed 
that  the  blaze  of  their  mj-riad  torches  did 
not  illumine  the  air  around,  or  cast  any 
gleam  upon  the  water,  or  dispel  in  any 
degree  the  gloom  that  enshrouded  the 
woods,  the  rocks  and  the  shores.  Nei- 
ther did  the  Avind  or  the  waves  afl^ect  the 
canoes,  but  they  moved  right  on  as  if 
borne  by  a  current  harmonious  in  mo- 
tion with  that  of  the  river,  jet  not  parta- 
king of  its  agitation. 
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But  I  did  not  observe  all  these  things 
at  once.  When  the  marvellous  vision 
suddenly  appeared  before  me,  I  was  seized 
with  those  dreadful  sensations  of  awe 
and  horror,  which,  as  Swedenborg  and 
other  seers  testify,  are  felt  even  by  the 
stoutest  and  boldest,  when,  for  the  first 
time  their  spiritual  sight  is  opened  and 
they  behold  beings  of  the  inner  world. 
My  heart  sank,  a  cold  sweat  broke  out 
upon  me,  and  like  the  Temanitish  friend 
of  Job,  I  felt  my  hair  stand  up,  while 
"  fear  came  upon  me  and  trembling  which 
made  all  my  bone?  to  shake." 

I  struggled,  however,  against  this  per- 
turbation, and  strove  to  be  calm  and  to 
persuade  myself  that  what  I  saw  was  an 
illusion,  the  chimerical  product  of  a  fancy 
heated  by  the  strange  funeral,  the  gloomy 
hour  and  the  wild  place.  But  it  would 
not  do.  In  vain  I  called  upon  that  reason 
in  which  I  had  so  long  confided  as  the 
wisest  counsellor  and  most  competent 
judge  of  all  things  whether  in  heaven 
above  or  in  earth  beneath.  A  higher  fac- 
ulty was  now  aroused  within  me,  before 
which  the  natural  understanding  became 
as  a  servant  in  the  presence  of  his  master. 
I  found  it  useless  to  think  of  "  optical  de- 
lusions," "  freaks  of  imagination,"  and 
the  other  miserable  phrases  by  which  an 
unbelieving  age  endeavors  to  explain,  or 
rather  to  deny,  all  manifestations  of  a 
higher,  more  interior  life  than  that  of  this 
world.  Born  as  I  was  of  a  worldly  race, 
bred  in  a  lifeless  church  and  schooled  in 
a  sensuous  philosophy,  there  was  at  that 
moment  that  before  my  eyes,  which, 
though  comprehended  not,  and  scarcely 
credited,  was  yet  sufficient  to  pierce,  as 
with  arrows  of  lightning,  the  weak  de- 
fences I  had  so  carefully  reared  around  my 
soul  to  keep  out  a  faith  in  spiritual  things. 
Like  the  devils,  1  could  not  but  beheve 
and  tremble, 

No,  1  would  not  believe,!  Summoning 
up  my  pride,  my  self-conceit,  and  what  J 
termed  my  rationality,  I  passed  my  hand 
across  my  eyes  as  if  to  brush  away  a 
film,  and  with  a  smile  that  belied  the 
heart  within  me,  turned  to  my  friend  who 
was  but  a  step  distant,  gazing  at  the 
canoe  containing  the  corpse,  which  was 
already  considerably  farther  down  the 
stream  than  the  height  whereon  we  stood. 
I  was  about  to  call  upon  him  to  laugh 
with  me  at  my  ridiculous  hallucination, 
which  seemed  still  more  absurd  when  1 
perceived  by  his  composure  that  he  at 
least  saw  nothing  of  the  spectres.  As  I 
moved,  he  looked  around  and  the  moon 


then  shining  full  upon  my  face,  he  started, 
exclaiming  "  Good  heavens  1  how  pale 
you  are  !  What  ails  you  .'  Are  you  ill  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  well  enough,  except  that 
something  seems  to  be  the  matter  with 
my  brain.  I  have  the  strangest  fancy 
that  ever — But  is  it  possible  you  see 
nothing  there  .'"  1  cried,  interrupting 
myself  and  pointing  to  the  river,  whose 
awful  burden  seemed  to  become  every 
instant  more  distinctly  visible. 

"Why,  nothing  but  the  river,"  he  le- 
plied,  glancing  at  the  water  and  then 
looking  at  me  with  increased  surprise ; 
"  Do  you  see  anything  else  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  almost  shouted,  for  mv  first 
fear  was  passing  away,  and  I  began  to 
grow  excited,  as  rank  after  rank  of  the 
phantom  vessels  with  their  stern,  silent 
passengers  came  pouring  on  in  multiludi- 
nousand  interminable  succession — "  Yes, 
I  see  all  the  ancestors  of  the  old  chief, 
and  of  his  whole  tribe  and  all  their  kin- 
dred besides,  coming  to  the  funeral ; 
thousands  and  thousands  of  canoes,  ten 
thousands  of  torches,  and  myriads  of  un- 
moving  mournful  Indians.  No  man  had 
ever  such  a  train  before." 

1  laughed  while  I  spoke,  partly  because 
I  could  not  help  it  and  partly  to  parry 
my  friend's  anticipated  ridicule.  But  he 
answered  very  seriously  ;  for,  as  he  after- 
wards told  me,  the  wildness  of  my  look 
and  speech  made  him  fear  lest  I  had  be- 
come suddenly  deranged.  Taking  my 
arm  to  prevent  me  from  springing  off  the 
rock  or  performing  any  other  mad  antic, 
if  I  had  been  so  minded,  he  said  ;  "  1  see 
nothing  unusual  on  the  river,  and  think 
that  the  moonlight  must  deceive  you. 
You  aie  certainly  unwell,  and  we  had 
better  return  home. 

"  Come,  Charles!"  he  continued,  call- 
ing to  his  son,  who  with  the  restless  ac- 
tivity of  youth  was  trying  to  make  his 
way  around  the  base  of  the  promontory. 
On  hearing  his  father's  voice,  the  boy 
sprang  rapidly  up  the  rock  and  joined  us. 

"  Stop,"  said  I,  resisting  his  attempt  to 
lead  me  away,  "I  am  not  sick,  nor  mad, 
although  I  may  be  dreaming.  Charles, 
what  are  those  things  that  cover  the  ri- 
ver?" I  enquired  of  the  boy  in  as  calm  a 
tone  as  I  could. 

"  I  don't  see  anything,  sir,"  he  replied, 
after  looking  at  the  water  for  a  moment. 

"  Then  I  must  be  dreaming — or  am  I 
indeed  mad  .'" — for  in  n)y  ignorance  of 
spiritual  things,  I  had  no  conception  of 
the  mode  in  which  they  arc  perceived, 
but  supposed  that  arbitrarily  or  miracu- 
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lously,  the  beings  of  the  other  world  en- 
tered into  this  and  became  visible  to  our 
fleshly  senses,  instead  of  being,  as  I  now 
know,  seen,  heard  and  felt  solely  by  in- 
ternal spiritual  senses,  latent  in  every 
one,  though  developed  in  the  present 
state  of  mankind  only  in  a  few;  and 
which  like  the  Ijody  they  belong  to,  exist 
and  act  altogether  in  a  spiritual  world  as 
inaccessible  to  our  earthly  senses  as  the 
world  of  tlie  latter  is  to  them.  I  could 
not,  therefore,  comprehend  whj^  if  what 
I  saw  were  no  illusion,  it  should  not  also 
be  seen  by  those  beside  me.  In  bewil- 
derment I  closed  my  eyes  and  clasped  my 
hands  upon  them.  The  sky,  the  moon- 
light, and  the  dim  woods  opposite  were 
shut  out,  but  the  sweeping  stream  of 
spirits  and  the  blaze  of  their  torches  re- 
mained perceptible  as  ever.  Nay,  the 
cessation  of  my  natural  sight  seemed  to 
render  the  spirtual  more  penetrating,  for  1 
now  beheld  the  current  whereon  the  ca- 
noes were  gliding,  and  also  its  shores, 
which  resembled,  yet  with  a  difference, 
those  of  the  material  river.  But  of  this 
it  were  too  long  to  speak. 

A  cry  from  the  boy  startled  me.  He 
was  clinging  convulsively  to  his  father, 
pale  and  shuddering,  his  straining  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  water.  Ah  !  he  too  was 
a  seer !  He  too  beheld  the  ghostly  mul- 
titude. 

"  Speak!"  1  said,  seizing  his  arm  and 
seconding  his  father's  efforts  to  soothe 
him,  "  Be  not  afraid.  Speak,  and  tell 
us  what  you  see." 

He  could  not  for  some  moments  ;  but 
at  length  muttered:  "The  river  is  full  of 
Indians — in  canoes — with  lights — there 
are  millions  of  them.  0  father,  father  ! 
what  does  it  mean  ?" 

I  was  much  relieved,  though  more 
amazed  than  ever.  I  no  longer  feared  for 
my  sanity,  but  belief  in  the  presence  of 
something  supernatural  became  confirmed 
and  1  felt  again  creeping  over  me  that 
indescribable  awe  alluded  to  before.  My 
friend  also,  insensible  as  he  was  to  the 
spiritual  scene,  was  not  unmoved.  He 
glanced  uneasily  around,  and  approaching 
closer  to  me,  said:  "Calm  yourself,  and 
tell  me  seriously  what  all  this  means — 
what  it  is  you  see ;  for  I  can  discern  no- 
thing extraordinary." 

With  difficulty  collecting  myself,  I  de- 
scribed the  wondrous  vision  still  passing 
before  my  face  with  unthinned  ranks  and 
splendor  undiminished.  "  Do  you  too, 
see  all  this,  Charles  .'"  he  asked  when  his 
astonishment  had  somewhat  abated. 


"  Yes  sir,  all — just  as  Mr. says." 

"It  is  very  strange.  1  certainly  see 
nothing." 

"  The,  first  of  the  spectres," — I  conti- 
nued, "  had  about  them  many  articles  of 
European  fashion,  such  as  blankets,  guns 
and  knives.  They,  I  suppose,  were  those 
who  have  died  since  the  white  man  came 
to  the  country.  Those  now  passing  are 
a  finer  looking  race,  of  loftier  bearing 
and  with  wholly  savage  arms  and  ves- 
ture. Each  generation  differs  somewhat 
from  the  others,  and  there  is  a  strong  con- 
trast between  those  whom  I  see  coming 
yonder  and  the  first  who  appeared.  They 
must  have  lived  many  centuries  ago. 
Heavens!  what  a  host!  I  can  see  for 
miles  up  the  river,  and  yet  they  do  not 
end." 

"  There  is  a  white  man  I"  exclaimed 
the  boy,  who  had  grown  a  little  bolder 
and  still  clinging  to  his  father,  was  ga- 
zing with  me. 

"  A  white  man  !"  repeated  my  friend. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  following  the  boy's 
gesture — "  a  white  man  with  blue  eyes, 
light  hair,  and  a  Danish  helmet  on  his 
head,  such  as  I  remember  to  have  seen 
in  the  Museum  at  Copenhagen  !  Why, 
this  exceeds  everything  !  Who  can  he 
be  r 

"  Probably  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  fa- 
ther," said  my  friend,  slightly  laughing, 
for  he  felt  somewhat  reassured  by  this 
apparent  anomaly  in  my  vision — "  But 
this  is  too  absurd.  You  and  Charles  are 
certainly  bewitched,  or  the  moonlight 
has  turned  your  brains.  We  had  better 
go  home,  and  I  warrant  that  a  good  sup- 
per and  a  comfortable  bed  will  la)'  these 
ghosts  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  Danish  one 
and  all." 

"  You  may  laugh  as  you  please,  but  I 
see  a  white  man  yonder  such  as  I  have 
described,  sitting  in  a  canoe  with  a  naked 
sword  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left  arm 
around  the  neck  of  an  Indian  woman — 
who  alone  of  all  the  spirits  does  not  look 
towards  the  corpse,  but  gazes  up  into  the 
white  man's  face.  I  can  account  no  bet- 
ter than  yourself  for  his  apparition 
here." 

Much  more  talk  we  had,  needless  to  be 
repeated  here.  Finally,  resolved  to  seethe 
end  of  this  night's  strange  events,  we  left 
the  rock  and  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  we 
could  to  overtake  the  living  Indians, 
whose  canoes  were  by  this  t  me  nearly  a 
mile  below  us.  Before  we  got  again 
abreast  of  them,  the  wind  which  had  been 
for  some  time  lulled,  or  else  was  unno- 
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ticed  In  our  excitement,  began  to  rise,  and 
was  soon  at  a  higher  pitch  than  ever, 
though  still  by  no  means  settled  in  its 
workings. 

Our  Indian  friends  appeared  totally  un- 
conscious of  the  spiritual  host  behind 
them,  and  were  floating  steadily  on,  com- 
posed and  silent  as  wlien  they  embarked. 
We  made  our  way  along  the  bank  with 
a  pace  that  kept  up  with  their  motion, 
anxiously  expecting  the  moment  when 
they  would  loosen  the  canoe  that  con- 
tained the  corpse,  and  make  themselves 
for  the  shore.  That  moment  soon  arriv- 
ed, for  they  were  already  as  near  to  the 
cataract  as  was  compatible  with  safety. 
We  saw  one  of  the  men  in  the  second 
canoe  rise,  and  leaning  over  the  prow, 
sever  with  a  reverent  gesticulation  the 
cord  that  confined  the  first.  His  compan- 
ions sat  for  a  moment  watching  the  sepul- 
chral bark  as  it  glided  away,  then  ply- 
ing their  paddles,  turned  towards  the 
shore.  Just  at  that  instant  as  if  the  wind 
had  reserved  all  its  violence  for  the  occa- 
sion, a  blast  came  sweeping  down  the 
river  with  such  fury  that  the  canoes  were 
borne  along  like  feathers  into  the  very 
grasp  of  the  rapids. 

"  They  are  lost !"  exclaimed  my 
friend,  whose  practised  eyes,  familiarTor 
years  with  the  river,  discerned  at  a  glance 
the  danger.  "  They  never  can  reach  the 
shore."  The  wind  had  extinguished  their 
torches,  already  nearly  burnt  out,  and  it 
was  only  by  the  imperfect  moonlight  that 
we  could  discern  the  Indians  vainly 
struggling  with  the  current.  A  brief  trial 
seemed  to  satisfy  them  that  the  attempt 
was  hopeless:  for,  with  that  singular 
unity  of  impulse  which  had  marked  their 
whole  conduct  during  the  night,  they 
simultaneously  ceased  their  efforts,  and 
turning  their  prows  downw^ards,  resigned 
themselves  to  the  will  of  the  river.  With 
horror  I  observed  that  as  they  did  this, 
the  spectral  fleet  behind  them  extended 
the  wings  of  its  hitherto  unbroken  front 
and  enclosed  the  tossing  canoes  as  if  to 
cut  off  their  retreat  and  hurry  them  down 
the  falls.  Their  doom  seemed  indeed 
sealed,  heaven  and  earth  conspiring  to 
overwhelm  them  ! 


For  a  moment  we  stood  stupefied,  and 
then  with  a  faint  hope  of  saving  some  of 
them,  ran  swiftly  along  the  path  leading 
to  the  bottom  of  the  falls.  As  we  went, 
I  saw  the  canoe  containing  the  corpse  of 
the  chief,  with  its  torch  still  burning  in 
defiance  of  wind  and  spray,  plunge  over 
the  cataract,  followed  by  its  six  compan- 
ions, and  after,  by  the  phantom  barks. 
Hurried  as  I  was,  before  descending  the 
rocks  I  could  not  help  turning  to  look 
back  upon  the  river.  Far  up,  as  far  as 
I  could  see,  the  stream  of  spirits  was 
sweeping  on,  their  faces  bent  foi wards 
silent  and  immovable.  Over  the  edge  of 
the  cataract,  also,  1  could  see  them  plung- 
ing, steadfast  as  ever.  1  sprang  down 
the  bottom  of  the  falls  and  looked  up. 
All  had  vanished  !  1  could  see  nothing 
but  the  mighty  wall  of  waters,  falling, 
falling,  with  its  endless  roar,  and  its  dash- 
ing, hissing,  boiling  foam. 

There  was  no  time  for  wonder.  I  ran 
along  to  where  my  friend  stood,  knowing 
that  his  experience  of  the  falls  would 
suggest  the  most  judicious  position  for 
rescuing  the  victims,  if  any  rose  to  the 
surface.  But  we  watched  in  vain.  We 
saw  nothing  but  the  broken  fragments 
of  two  or  three  canoes.  Some  weeks  af- 
terwards, as  w^e  subsequently  learnt,  a  few 
bodies  were  picked  up  in  the  neighboring 
Hudson,  but  that  of  the  old  chief  was 
never  found. 

As  we  returned  homewards,  my  friend's 
son  told  me  that  his  perception  of  the 
spirits  ceased  before  mine,  namely,  at  the 
moment  the  Indians  cut  loose  the  sepul- 
chral canoe.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
house,  our  first  inquiry  of  his  mother, 
was,  if  she  had  seen  anything  unusual 
on  the  river  besides  the  seven  canoes  .' 
She  had  not,  though  looking  from  the 
windows  nearly  the  whole  time. 

I  know  not  to  this  day  the  purport  or 
object  of  the  vision.  But  this  1  know, 
that  the  scenes  of  that  night  have  had  a 
deep  and  beneficial  influence  by  awaking 
in  me  a  living  faith  in  higher  things  than 
those  of  earth  ;  and  such  I  think,  if  any 
one  asked  him,  would  be  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  my  worthy  friend,  the  Rev. 
Charles of  Michigan. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  our  first 
number  contained  an  article  on  "  Atlantic 
Steam  Navigation."  We  received,  soon 
afterwards,  a  communication — not  sent  di- 
rect to  the  Review,  though  intended  for 
it,  but  to  a  third  party,  who  kindly  for- 
warded it  to  us — finding  much  fault  with 
this  Journal,  because  in  that  article  "  the 
honor  of  our  country  had  been  wholly 
overlooked,  in  its  claims  to  the  first 
achievment  of  oceanic  navigation  by 
steam,"  the  Atlantic  having  in  fact  been 
crossed  by  a  steamer  from  Charleston,  S. 
C,  some  years  before  any  British  steamer 
had  reached  America.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  writer  of  that  article  was 
aware  of  this  early  achievment  of  Amer- 
ican enterprise.  That  he  was  not,  how- 
ever, disposed  to  undervalue  American 
effort  in  this  respect,  we  are  certain,  as 
we  remember  his  remarking  on  several 
occasions,  that  justice  had  not  been  done 
to  our  energy  and  success  in  steam  navi- 
gation, railroads,  and  various  engineering. 
In  the  article  referred  to  also,  candid  read- 
ers will  find,  in  passages  and  notes,  warm 
terms  of  commendation  bestowed  upon 
this  country.  We  believe,  therefore,  that 
the  writer  of  that  article  may  have  been 
ignorant  of  this  early  fact  in  the  progress 
of  oceanic  steam  navigation,  or  had  for- 
gotten it,  as  we  had  ourselves  ;  and  we 
were  gratified  in  receiving,  though  too  in- 
directly, a  communication  reclaiming  for 
us  so  important  an  honor  in  this  great 
field  of  human  enterprise. 

Soon  after  this  was  received,  another 
friendly  letter  came  to  us,  from  some  gen- 
tleman in  this  city — to  whom,  also,  our 
thanks  are  due — requesting  the  privilege 
of  doing  justice  to  the  memory  of  John 
Fitch,  whose  name  had  not  been  men- 
tioned with  Fulton's,  as  it  should  have 
been,  in  the  same  article  of  our  January 
number.  Both  of  these  communications 
would  have  been  at  once  published  by  us, 
but  that  we  were  intending,  as  was  inti- 
mated in  a  note  to  the  article  referred  to, 
that  a  comprehensive  and  particular  his- 
tory should  be  prepared  for  the  Review, 
of  our  inland  steam  navigation,  including 
all  the  early  achievments  of  American 
citizens,  in  steam  enginery,  and  conse- 
quently the  substance  of  the  letters  be- 
low. Want  of  time,  however,  which  we 
have  found  ourselves  unable  to  command, 


and  a  want  of  suificient  materials  to  fill 
out  the  design,  has  kept  us  from  execu- 
ting this  plan  ourselves ;  nor  have  we 
been  successful  in  finding  another  to  do 
it.  We  give  the  communications  there- 
fore, without  delaying  any  longer,  as  it 
is  a  justice  due  to  the  country.  A  gene- 
ral article  of  the  kind  proposed,  how- 
ever, may  hereafter  be  furnished  to  our 
readers. 

Of  the  letter  relating  to  the  first  Atlan- 
tic steamer,  addressed  to  a  distinguished 
friend  of  the  Review,  several  passages  of 
subdued  vituperation  are  left  out,  as  un- 
necessary. If  the  writer  has  not  seen 
enough  on  other  important  topics  in  this 
Journal,  to  see  that  it  is  actuated  by  an 
earnest,  but  severe  American  spirit,  he 
has  read  its  pages  to  very  little  purpose. 
Buffalo,  Nov.  11,  1844. 

"  Sir — I  have  just  read,  in  the  first 
number  of  the  American  Review,  (pub- 
lished in  advance  of  its  date,)  an  article 
upon  "  Steam  Navigation."  In  that  pa- 
per I  find  the  honor  of  our  country 
wholly  overlooked,  in  its  claims  to  the 
first  achievment  of  oceanic  navigation, 
by  steam.  This  honor  the  Review  awards, 
wholly,  to  England  ;  and  for  the  precise 
reason  that  it  does  so,  have  I  deemed  it 
probable  that  the  vindication  of  our  Na- 
tional claim  to  this  distinction  might  not 
find  ready  admission  to  its  pages,  if  issu- 
ing from  the  pen  of  an  unknown  contri- 
butor. 
****** 

"  That  no  uncertainty  may  exist  in  the 
premises,  I  will  recount  the  history 
of  the  first  steam  navigation  of  the  ocean. 

"  The  first  steam  ship  that  ever  crossed 
a7iy  of  the  great  oceans,  was  built  at  the 
City  of  New  York.  She  was  called  the 
Savannah  ;  and  was  launched  on  the 
22d  of  August,  1818.  In  April,  1819, 
this  ship  sailed  for  Savannah,  where  she 
arrived  in  seven  days — having  experi- 
enced very  boisterous  weather.  On  the 
2Sth  of  May,  1819,  she  sailed  from  Sa- 
vannah for  St.  Petersburgh,  in  Russia, 
via.  Liverpool,  England.  She  was  spo- 
ken once  or  twice  on  the  Atlantic ;  and 
in  twenty-five  days  she  arrived  at  Liver- 
pool, all  well,  '  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  people  of  that  place.'  In  this  run 
across  the  Atlantic,  the  Savannah  worked 
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her  engines  eighteen  days.  This  ship 
was  cominauded  by  Capt.  Moses  Rogers, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  assertions  in  the 
English  papers  of  the  day,  that  he  was  a 
brother  of  Commodore  Rogers,  of  the  U. 
S.  Navy  ;  but  this  was  gratuitous — there 
heing  no  relation  between  the  two.  While 
at  Liverpool,  and  after  leaving  for  St.  Pe- 
tersbnrgh,  the  English  papers  indulged 
very  freely  in  speculations  concerning  the 
object  of  this  vessel.  They  supposed  her 
voyage  was  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  '  ambitious  views '  of  the  United 
States.  There  was  also  a  pleasant  narra- 
tion in  the  papers  of  the  day,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a  British  revenue  cutter,  seeing 
this  smoking  ship  approach,  and  suppo- 
sing her  on  hre,  humanely  chased 
her,  for  many  hours,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
rescuing  her  fated  crew  from  the  dreadful 
death  which  apparently  awaited  them. 
But  the  chase  was  unsuccessful :  the  fiery 
ship  escaped.  From  Liverpool,  the  Sa- 
vannah pursued  her  voj^age  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh  ;  and  returning,  approached  our 
coast  in  the  depth  of  winter.  In  a  public 
journal,  of  the  25th  of  December,  1819, 
her  return  arrival  is  thus  announced:  '  The 
Bteam  ship  Savannah,  Capt.  Rogers,  arri- 
ved at  Savannah,  in  fifty  days  from  St. 
Petersburgh,  (Russia,)  via.  Copenhagen, 
Arundel,  and  Norway,  and  thirty-three 
days  from  the  offings,  all  well,  and,  to 
use  Capt.  Rogers'  own  phrase,  '  neither  a 
screw,  bolt,  or  rope-yarn  parted,  although 
she  experienced  very  rough  weather  ! ' 
After  a  few  days  spent  at  this  port,  Capt. 
Rogers  proceeded  to  the  Navy  Yard,  at 
Washington,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
16th  of  December.  One  object  of  this 
visit  to  the  National  Capital,  was  to  ex- 
hibit the  Savannah  to  members  of  Con- 
gress from  every  part  of  our  Republic, 
and  thus,  by  fixing  her  name  and  the  his- 
tory of  her  exploits  in  the  minds  of  promi- 
nent men,  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  to 
lay  a  foundation  for  the  defence  and 
maintenance  of  our  claim  to  that  distinc- 
tion, which  this  craft  and  her  daring  com- 
mander had  unitedly  wrought  out  lor  our 
nation,  upon  the  mighty  deep. 

"  Such,  briefly,  is  the  history  of  the 
first  oceanic  steam  navigation :  it  was 
American,  wholly,  and  probably  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  does  not  furnish  another 
instance  of  equal  success,  in  the  primary 
effort  for  an  attainment  so  important — lor 
results  so  profound. 

"  But  demonstrative  as  it  was,  like  all 
other  inceptions  of  giant  progress,  this  ef- 
fort ivas  in  advance  of  the  age  ;  and,  like 


Fulton's  first  voyage  to  Albany,  envy  and 
ignorance  combined  to  aver  of  it  that,  al- 
though it  had  been  once  done,  it  could 
not  be  repeated.  The  dangers,  too,  of 
distant  sea  voyages,  by  steam,  were  so 
painted,  and  so  magnified  by  Hydrahead- 
ed  skepticism,  that  trans-atlantic  steam 
navigation  was  forced  to  succumb  to  the 
tempest,  and  bide  its  time.  The  triumph 
thus  achieved,  and  the  glory  of  its  achiev- 
ment  secured  to  America,  the  subject  slept 
for  years — when  it  was  again  renewed 
among  us,  to  be  heralded  forth,  and  by 
ourselves,  too,  as  originally  both  the  incep- 
tion and  the  execution  of  England .'  In 
1838,  the  British  steamboat  Great  Western 
arrived  at  New  York.  The  scenes  to 
which  this  gave  rise,  will  long  be  re- 
membered, and  with  sadness,  too,  by  at 
least  some  of  our  countrymen.  The 
shameless  arrogance  and  assumption  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  servile  yielding  up 
and  acquiescence  upon  the  other ;  the 
hollow  toastings  and  their  venal  echoes ; 
the  fulsome  plaudits  of  '  Mr.  John  Bull  in 
his  steamers,'  by  the  city  press  ;  the  vol- 
imtary  sinking  of  all  national  character 
and  identity,  and  the  studied  silence  of 
the  entire  city,  upon  our  undeniable 
claims  to  all  the  glories  pertaining  to  pri- 
ority, in  the  premises — all  this,  collective- 
ly, constituted  a  scene  which,  for  a  citi- 
zen of  our  Republic  to  contemplate,  with- 
out deep  emotions  of  abasement,  would 
require  him  to  be  either  7nore  than  a  man, 
or  less  than  an  American.  Indeed,  to  such 
an  extreme  was  the  servile  abasement  of 
our  nation  pushed,  upon  that  occasion, 
that  even  British  expectation  was,  for 
once,  exceeded  ;  and,  either  under  the  tem- 
porary influence  of  the  astonishment  ari- 
sing therefrom,  or,  in  pointed  derision  of 
our  mental  vassalage,  acknowledgments 
were  tendered  '  for  the  unexpected  atten- 
tions,' which  the  servility  of  our  coun- 
trymen had  prompted  them  to  bestow,  in 
violation,  alike,  of  justice  and  of  truth. 
How  widely  different  from  this,  was  that 
cool  and  suspicious  reception  of  Capt.  Rog- 
ers, at  Liverpool,  on  his  arrival  there,  in 
the  Savannah,  in  1819  ! 

"  From  that  iatal  day,  and  still  more 
fatal  enactment,  I  know  of  no  efTort  that 
has  been  made  to  retrieve  the  injury  our 
nation  then  suffered :  we  have  slept  upon 
the  vindication  of  our  rights,  and  our  defa- 
mer  boasts  of  the  honors  he  has  filched — 

not  earned. 

****** 

"  Against  such  obvious  wrong,  liow- 
ever  unintentional,  it  is  ahke  the  privi- 
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lege  and  the  duty  of  every  American  to 
protest ;  as  well  for  the  maintenance 
of  truth  and  justice,  as  to  check  and 
humble  that  '  foreign  malignity  and  arro- 
gance,' which  the  editor  of  the  American 
Revieio  so  pointedly  condemns. 

4;     ^     4: 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Ajfekican  Review. 

Sir  : — Your  readers  must  have  derived 
much  pleasuie  and  instruction,  from  the 
article  in  your  first  number  on  Steam  Na- 
vigation. But  perhaps  that  historical 
sketch  would  have  been  found  still  more 
interesting,  as  well  as  more  complete  and 
satisfactory,  had  it  included  a  notice  of 
the  earlier  attempts  in  the  art,  and  given 
due  credit  to  the  predecessors  of  Mr. 
Fulton.  I  am  far  from  denying  to  that 
ingenious  man  the  merit  to  which  he  is 
entitled,  as  the  first  who  succeeded  in 
bringing  into  useful  operation  vessels  pro- 
pelled by  steam.  But  the  invention  had 
been  made  and  its  practicability  demon- 
strated long  before  ;  and  it  is  but  just  to 
his  predecessors  to  recollect  not  only  the 
benefits  he  derived  from  their  previous 
experiments,  but  also  the  advantages  he 
enjoyel  from  a  monopoly,  which  for  ma- 
ny years  excluded  ail  competition  with 
him  on  the  waters  of  this  State. 

Materials  for  supplying  this  omission 
are  abundantly  atl'orded,  by  the  several 
pubUcations  which  appeared  some  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  course  of  a  ve- 
hement and  protracted  controversy  on  the 
subject,  between  one  of  our  most  eminent 
lawyers  and  former  Chief  Magistrates  of 
this  City,  the  late  Cadwallader  D.  Colden 
and  Dr.  Duer,  then  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature,  afterwards  one  of  the  Circuit 
Judges,  and  more  recently  Principal  of 
Columbia  College.  Of  these  documents 
I  shall  freely  avail  myself,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  a  supplement  to  your 
article. 

Mr.  Colden,  in  his  "  Life  of  Fulton," 
had  indulged  in  some  injurious  remarks 
in  reference  to  a  Report,  made  by  Mr. 
Duer  as  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  on  certain  memo- 
rials and  remonstrances  against  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  Steam  Navigation,  claimed 
by  Mr.  Fulton  and  his  associate,  the  late 
Chancellor  Livingston,  under  a  grant 
from  the  State.  This  attack  of  Mr.  Col- 
den, called  forth  a  spirited  defence  of  his 
Report  from  Mr.  Duer,  to  which  Mr. 
C(,lden  repli  d  with  much  war'nth  and 
asperity,  and  this  produced  a  rejoinder 
from  his  antagonist  of  less  petulance  but 


greater  pungency.  Here  the  controversy 
between  these  gentlemen  closed.  But  it 
was  afterwards  renewed  in  the  more  ef- 
ficient form  of  a  suit  at  law  between 
other  parties,  and  was  finally  decided,  as 
it  had  been  before  in  public  opinion, 
against  the  right  claimed  by  Messrs.  Li- 
vingston and  Fulton. 

irom  the  time  however  which  has 
since  elapsed,  it  may  be  as  well  to  reca- 
pitulate the  facts  and  circumstances 
which  led  to  that  decision,  especially  as 
the  developement  will  serve  to  render 
justice  to  the  earliest  projectors  of  Steam 
Navigation,  and  will  show  most  conclu- 
sively that  the  first  idea  of  applying  the 
steam  engine  to  navigation  was  conceiv- 
ed,— and  its  first  application  to  that  pur- 
pose made,  in  our  own  country. 

Within  a  few  years  from  the  peace  of 
1783,  one  John  Filch,  a  citizen  ol  Penn- 
sylvania, commenced  his  experiments 
on  the  subject;  and  in  the  year  1786, 
had  so  far  succeeded  as  to  propel  a  boat 
by  means  of  a  steam  engine  (both  con- 
structed by  himself)  at  the  mean  rate  of 
five  miles  an  hour.  With  this  vessel  of 
small  dimensions,  and  rude  construction, 
driven  by  this  imperfect  engine,  he  made 
repeated  trips  on  the  river  Delaware,  du- 
ring the  summer  of  that  year,  between 
Philadelphia  and  Bordentown ;  and  thus 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  the  practica- 
bility of  his  invention.  He  then  obtained 
from  the  Legislatures  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York,  "the  sole  right  and  ad- 
vantage" of  navigating  the  waters  of 
those  respective  States,  "with  the  steam- 
boat by  him  lately  invented."  The  Act 
of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  was  pass- 
ed in  March,  1789,  and  invested  Fitch 
and  his  representatives  "  with  the  exclu- 
sive right  and  privilege  of  navigating  all 
kinds  of  boats  propelled  by  the  force  of 
fire  or  steam,  within  all  the  waters  with- 
in the  territory  of  this  State  for  the  term 
of  twenty  years." 

In  the  interval  between  the  experiments 
of  Fitch  and  those  of  Fulton,  several  si- 
milar ones  were  made  by  other  persons, 
in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  with  more 
or  less  success.  The  most  promising  of 
these  M'ere  the  attempts  of  one  Rumsey 
in  Virginia,  Oliver  Evans  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, John  Stevens  of  New  Jersey,  Robert 
R.  Livingston  (the  Chancellor)  of  New 
York,  and  Samuel  Morey  of  Massachu- 
setts. But  that  neither  Fitch,  nor  any  of 
these  his  immediate  successors,  was  as 
successful  as  Air.  Fulton,  may,  besides 
the    advantage    the  latter  derived  from 
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their  previous  essays,  be  ascribed  to  that 
combination  of  circumstances  which  usu- 
ally defeats  the  efforts  of  all  original  in- 
ventors, whose  discoveries  or  views  are 
in  advance  of  their  age ;  to  want  of  capi- 
tal, industry  or  perseverance  on  the  part 
of  the  inventor  himself,  and  of  that  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  community  on 
which  his  hopes  of  encouragement  must 
depend ;  to  the  waywardness  of  genius ; 
the  apathy  of  the  public;  the  prematurity 
of  the  discovery,  or  its  local  inapplica- 
bility. The  last  two  causes  especially 
must  have  operated  against  Fitch,  both 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York;  inas- 
much as  the  population  and  business  of 
neither  of  those  States,  were  so  well  able 
at  that  early  day  to  support  such  expen- 
sive vehicles  of  transportation,  as  when 
they  were  introduced  by  Messrs.  Living- 
ston and  Fulton.  Moreover,  the  Dela- 
ware and  the  Hudson  were  the  only  rivers 
of  that  magnitude  and  importance,  which 
held  forth  the  promise  of  the  future  sub- 
stitution of  steam-boats  for  the  less  ex- 
pensive vessels,  which  were  then  deemed 
sufficient  for  the  commerce  and  carriage 
upon  them.  The  immense  region  adja- 
cent to  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
St.  Lawrence,  was  as  yet  an  unsubdued 
forest. 

Hence  it  was  that  the  meritorious,  but 
neglected  Fitch,  was  compelled  to  seek  in 
Europe  those  means  of  rendering  his  in- 
vention profitable,  which  his  own  coun- 
try could  not  at  that  time  afford.  He  ac- 
cordingly repaired  in  search  of  patronage, 
to  France,  but  dying  shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival, his  papers,  plans,  and  models  pass- 
ed into  the  official  custody  of  Mr.  Vail, 
Consul  of  the  United  States,  at  Havre, 
and  by  a  coincidence  as  fortunate  as  re- 
markable, they  eventually  fell  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Fulton,  to  whom  they 
were  some  years  afterwards  delivered,  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Livingston,  then  Min- 
ister of  the  United.  States,  at  Paris.  With 
these  materials  in  their  hands,  these  gen- 
tlemen commenced  a  series  of  experiments 
on  the  Seine ;  and  having  adopted  those 
improvements,  which  subsequent  discov- 
eries in  kindred  and  collateral  arts,  had 
enabled  them  to  superinduce  upon  the 
original  invention  of  Fitch — especially 
the  paddle-wheels  of  Evans,'and  the  im- 
proved engine  of  Watt — Mr.  Fulton  cross- 
ed the  Atlantic,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Livingston,  established  his  steam- 
boats on  the  Hudson,  under  the  exclusive 
grant,  which  in  the  mean  time  had  been 
transferred  by  the  Legislature  to  Mr.  Liv- 


ingston, and  in  which  Mr.  Fulton  was 
equally  interested. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Fitch  ob- 
tained his  grant  previously  to  the  adop- 
tion of   the  present  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  consequently  before 
the  several  States  had,  by  that  instrument 
surrendered  to  the  national  government 
the  exclusive  powers  of  "  securing  to  au- 
thors and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to 
their  inventions  and  discoveries,"  and  "  to 
regulate  Commerce  ;"  whereas  it  was  not 
until  March,  1798,  nearly  ten  years  after 
the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, that  Mr.  Livingston  procured  from 
the  State  Legislature  the  Act,  vesting  in 
him  and  his  representatives,  "  privileges 
similar  to  those  granted  to  John  Fitch, 
upon  the  suggestion  of  their  forfeiture  by 
non-iiser,  and  the  death  of  Fitch."    When 
therefore  Mr.  Livingston,  by  means  of 
Fitch's  papers,  and  the  assistance  of  his 
associate,  Mr.  Fulton,  was  at  length  ena- 
bled to  avail  himself  of  the  state  grant, 
its  validity  was  questioned,  on  the  ground 
of  repugnancy  to  the  powers  above  men- 
tioned, as  ceded  to  the  United  States.    The 
opinions  of  eminent  counsel,  in  different 
parts  of  the  Union,  were  obtained  to  that 
effect,  by  an  association  formed  in  hostili- 
ty to  the  legislative  favorites ;  and  rival 
boats,  belonging  to   the  new  company, 
were  put  in  operation   on  the  Hudson. 
The  grantees  of  the  state  applied  to  the 
Chancellor,  (Launny,)  for  an  injunction 
against  the  intruders,  which  was  refused  ; 
but  this  decision  was  reversed  by  the 
Court  of  Errors.    The  defeated  party  then 
resolved  to  carry  the  cause  into  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  which 
they  might  do,  as  it  drew  in  question  the 
validity  of  a  state  law,  as  repugnant  to 
powers  vested  in  Congress.     A  compro- 
mise however  Avas  effected,  by  which  this 
appeal  was  prevented,  by  the  surrender  of 
an  exclusive  privilege  of  steam  naviga- 
tion on  Lake  Champlain,  by  the   state 
grantees  to  their  adversaries.    Another  ri- 
val  boat  was   bought  off,  by  a  similar 
grant  for  his  ferry  between  New  York  and 
Elizabeth-town  point ;  and  in  order  fur- 
ther to  fortify  their  claims,  and  protect 
them  from  investigation,  Messrs.  Livings- 
ton and  Fulton  admitted  several  of  the 
leading  politicians  in  the  state,  with  seve- 
ral of  the  most  eminent  men  at  the  Bar, 
and  among  them,  Mr.  Colden,  to  share  in 
its  benefits.     This   political  manoeuvre, 
however,  did  not  succeed,     A  new  oppo- 
nent appeared  in  the  field — or  ratlier  on 
the  waters.     This  was  no  other  than  the 
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late  Joseph  Gibbons,  formerly  of  Georgia, 
then  of  New  Jersey,  and  proprietor  of 
another  ferry  from  Elizabeth-town  to 
New  York,  which  had  been  rendered 
worthless,  from  his  inability  to  compete 
with  that  which  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
running  steamboats  under  a  license  from 
the  New  York  monopolists.  Mr.  Gibbons 
was  a  lawyer  and  a  capitalist,  and  was, 
moreover,  distinguished  by  certain  perso- 
nal characteristics,  which  rendered  him 
altogether  as  ht  an  antagonist  as  could 
have  been  raised  up  to  encounter  single- 
handed  the  combined  forces  of  Messrs. 
Livingston  and  Fulton,  their  associates, 
assigns,  and  hcentiates.  As  a  lawyer,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  monopoly  was 
unconstitutional ;  as  a  capitalist,  he  was 
enabled  to  engage  and  persevere  in  an 
expensive  and  tedious  litigation ;  and  as 


a  man,  he  was  neither  to  be  conciliated  nor 
intimidated.  He  rejected  all  overtures  to 
a  treaty  of  peace  and  partition  ;  and  be- 
ing contirmed  in  his  opinions,  and  encour- 
aged by  the  counsel  he  consulted,  he  re- 
solved to  run  a  steamboat  on  his  ferry, 
in  defiance  of  the  monopoly.  Upon  her 
seizure,  he  contested  its  vahdity  through 
the  State  Courts,  and  up  to  the  Supreme 
National  Tribunal,  w^here  alone  the  con- 
troversy could  be  finally  settled,  and  there 
it  was  put  to  rest,  by  a  decision  in  his  fa- 
vor. 

This  detail  seems  necessary,  to  com- 
plete the  history  given  in  your  article, 
and  by  inserting  this  communication  in 
your  next  number,  you  will  contribute  to 
the  fuller  information  of  your  readers, 
and  oblige  A  Subscriber. 


EULALIE.— A  SONG. 


BY     EDGAR     A.     POE. 


I  dwelt  alone 

In  a  world  of  moan. 
And  my  soul  was  a  stagnant  tide, 
Till  the  fair  and  gentle  Eulalie  became  my  blushing  bride — 
Till  the  yellow-haired  young  Eulalie  became  my  smiling  bride. 

Ah,  less — less  bright 
The  stars  of  the  night 
Than  the  eyes  of  the  radiant  girl. 
And  never  a  flake 
That  the  vapor  can  make 
With  the  morn-tints  of  purple  and  pearl. 
Can  vie  with  the  modest  Eulalie's  most  unregarded  curl — 
Can  compare  with  the  bright-eyed  Eulalie's  most  humble  and  careless  curl. 

Now  Doubt— now  Pain 
Come  never  again. 
For  her  soul  gives  me  sigh  for  sigh. 
While  all  day  long 
Shines,  bright  and  strong, 
Astarte  within  the  sky. 
And  ever  to  her  dear  Eulalie  upturns  her  matron  eye — 
And  ever  to  her  young  Eulalie  upturns  her  violet  eye. 


vol,.  II. — NO.    I. 
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SOCIETY    AND     CIVILIZATION 


BY      JOHNQUINCY     ADAMS, 


All  Histoky  must  necessarily  have 
reference  to  the  existence  and  condition 
of  3'Imi.  History  is  a  memorial  of  the 
succession  of  time :  and  in  the  created 
universe,  Man  is  the  only  being  known 
to  Man  to  whom  the  succession  of  Time 
is  an  object  of  perception. 

"  This  vault  of  air,  this  congregated  ball. 
Self-center'd  sun  and  stars  that  rise  and  fall." 

This  visible  and  ever  wonderful  uni- 
verse, so  far  as  the  human  senses  can 
conceive,  and  the  human  reason  can 
discern,  is  a  mass  of  inert  unintelligent 
matter.  The  planets  and  fixed  stars  of 
the  firmament,  reasoning  from  analogy, 
must  all  be  inhabited  worlds,  and  in  eve- 
ry one  of  them  may  be  one  or  more  be- 
ings compounded  of  matter  and  mind.  On 
this  planet  thei'e  is  but  one,  and  that  being 
is  man ; — to  him  only  belongs  the  concep- 
tion of  time — the  succession  of  events — 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

The  laws  of  self-preservation,  of  the 
individual,  and  of  the  species,  belong  to 
this  animal  in  common  with  all  the  rest. 
The  first,  urging  with  incessant  pressure, 
and  unintermitting  necessity  for  daily 
food — the  second,  equally  constraining  the 
union  of  the  sexes.  Superadded  to  these, 
man  by  a  third  law  of  his  nature  is  impel- 
led to  the  improvement  of  his  condition ; 
and  it  is  this  impulse  which  urges  him,  first 
to  the  permanency  pf  the  marriage  con- 
tract, and  then  through  the  several  stages 
of  the  hunter — the  shepherd — and  the 
tiller  of  the  ground — to  civilization  in  its 
numberless  ramifications,  and  in  its  mag- 
nificent results. 

When  we  turn  our  reflections  to  the 
natural  and  political  history  of  our  species, 
we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  in- 
fluence of  Society  upon  the  condition  of 
man.  It  is  the  property  of  all  animated 
nature  to  be  gregnrious.  It  is  that  of  man 
alone  to  be  social.  The  beasts  of  the  for- 
est and  the  fields,  are  drawn  by  the  laws 
of  their  nature  together  in  herds — the 
birds  of  the  air  in  flocks — the  fishes  of 
the  ocean  in  sculls  ,•  reptiles  clusler  in  the 
recesses  of  the  earth,  and  the  insect  tribe? 
no  sooner  quicken  from  their  shells  into 
life,  than  they  people   the   sunbeam  in 


svmrms.  This  universal  propensity  of  all 
living  beings  of  the  same  species  to  con- 
gregate in  multitudes  together,  like  all  the 
physical  laws  of  nature,  was  instituted 
by  an  all  powerful  and  beneficent  Creator, 
undoubtedly  for  wise,  but  to  us  in  some 
respects  7?i(/s^cr/ot(s  purposes.  It  is  a  dis- 
position altogether  as  distinct  from  sexual 
union,  as  from  the  instinctive  attachment 
between  the  parent  animal  and  its  young. 
It  is  neither  conducive  to  the  subsistence 
of  the  individual  nor  to  the  continuance 
of  the  species.  It  aff^ords  no  means  of  in- 
tellectual communion,  where  there  is  no 
mind  to  cultivate ;  no  accession  of  strength 
to  resist  the  destructive  power  of  the  ele- 
ments, or  the  ravin  of  superior  animals. 
The  pigeon,  surrounded  by  myriads  of 
others,  is  as  defenceless  as  in  solitude 
against  the  talons  of  the  hawk.  There 
are  in  natural  history  a  few  instances  of 
animals,  perhaps  exaggerated  by  human 
wonder,  who  unite  in  common  labor  for 
a  common  benefit — like  the  beaver,  the 
ant  and  the  bee ;  they  are  rare  examples 
of  animals  partaking  of  the  social  nature, 
but  not  of  the  principle  of  progressive  im- 
provement. They  exercise  no  powers  but 
such  as  have  always  been  exercised  by 
their  species.  Powers  untaught  and  un- 
teachable,  and  no  more  vivified  with 
mind,  than  the  tendril  that  seeks  a  hook 
for  its  support,  or  the  ivy  that  creeps 
around  the  oak. 

But  whatever  may  he  the  motive  or 
cause  of  the  impulse  which  congregates 
together  animals  unendowed  with  reason, 
no  doubt  or  uncertainty  is  left  with  re- 
gard to  that  which  associates  man  with 
his  fellow  creature.  Blest  with  an  ethereal 
and  immortal  soul,  encumbered  with  a 
material  and  perishable  body,  of  all  phy- 
sical creation  man  comes  into  liie  the 
most  helpless  and  dependent  being  ; 
abandoned  to  solitude  at  its  birth,  a  few 
hours  must  terminate  the  existence  of  the 
human  infant.  In  the  care  and  afll'ctiou 
of  the  parent.  Providence  has  provided 
for  its  preservation  by  a  principle  diflbrent 
from  that  of  society,  but  leading  directly 
toil.  This  parentiU  aflection  isan  impulse 
common  to  man  with  all  other  animals, 
but  diiferently  modified  in  him,  as  adapt- 
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ed  to  his  rational  nature.  In  the  brute 
creation  it  continues  no  longer  than  it  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  its  ob- 
ject. In  man  it  ceases  but  with  life,  and 
after  haAdng  fully  attained  its  primary 
purpose  of  preservation,  becomes  the  cor- 
ner-stone to  the  fabric  of  civil  society. 

It  is  only  in  society  that  man  can  ex- 
ercise his  prerogative  of  reason  and  his 
faculty  of  speech.  A  solitary  human  being 
loses  every  impulse  to  action,  other  than 
that  of  self-preservation.  Instances  have 
occurred  of  men  found  in  this  condition 
with  no  more  indication  of  mind  than 
there  is  in  the  Ourang  Outang  of  Africa. 

Speech  is  the  instrument  of  reason — the 
vehicle  of  intelligence.  It  can  be  acquired 
only  by  communication  from  others.  It 
can  be  used  to  any  purpose  only  by  com- 
munication to  others. 

In  the  history  of  mankind,  there  are 
four  different  modes,  by  which,  in  different 
ages  and  in  divers  regions,  men  have  been 
associated  together  in  numbers.  1.  As 
Hunters,  2.  As  Shepherds,  3.  As  Tillers 
of  the  ground,  and  4.  As  civilized,  or  in- 
habitants of  cities.  The  progress  of  human 
society  is  in  this  order.  1.  The  hunter 
state  is  that  in  which  human  association 
is  first  formed.  From  the  dispersion  of 
mankind  which  followed  the  confusion 
of  languages  at  the  buildingof  Babel,  their 
subsequent  associations  have  followed 
the  course  of  Nature,  in  such  a  manner 
as  a  being  organized  like  man,  following 
the  impulse  of  nature,  would  congregate 
with  his  fellow  creatures,  upon  a  planet 
constituted  like  this  earth. 

His  first,  most  urgent  and  constantly 
recurring  want  is  food  for  the  subsistence 
of  his  body.  The  next,  in  the  variation 
of  the  seasons,  is  clothing.  The  third  is 
a  habitation.  For  all  these  wants  the  hunt- 
ing condition  of  society  very  ineffectually 
provides. 

We  are  told  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  that 
upon  the  fall  of  man  from  innocence,  the 
Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from  the  garden 
of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground  from  whence 
he  was  taken ;  that  the  ground  was  cursed 
for  his  sake  ;  and  that  in  the  sweat  of  his 
face  he  should  eat  bread. 

Since  that  day  the  earth  has  ceased  to 
produce  spontaneously  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence to  man.  The  bread  upon  which 
he  is  doomed  to  live,  can  be  drawn  from 
the  earth  only  by  the  tillage  of  the  ground, 
and  prepared  for  his  use  only  by  the  sweat 
of  his  face. 

In  the  hunting  state  there  is  no  tillage 
of  the  ground.     Tiie  forest,  the  thicket. 


and  the  den,  are  the  only  scenes  where 
man  the  hunter  can  pursue  his  occupa- 
tion or  find  his  prey.  From  the  moment 
that  the  ground  is  tilled,  the  victim  of  the 
hunter  disappears.  To  the  hunter  belongs 
no  permanent  habitation.  The  region 
over  which  he  ranges  in  quest  of  prey  is 
soon  depopulated  of  game  by  his  success, 
and  he  is  compelled  to  seek  another.  His 
associations  with  his  fellow  creatures  are 
loose  and  precarious.  His  tribes  can  nev- 
er be  numerous,  and  they  must  be  scatter- 
ed over  extensive  tracts  of  country.  The 
charm  of  human  life  in  this  condition 
consists  in  individual  independence.  The 
influence  of  society  is  scarcely  felt,  either 
in  its  burthens  or  its  blessings.  Men 
congregate  in  tribes  rather  for  defence 
against  each  other  than  for  the  promotion 
of  a  common  welfare.  Hunting  and  war, 
the  destruction  of  beasts  or  the  de- 
struction of  men,  are  the  only  occupa- 
tions of  the  savage  man,  andhis  life  is 
passed  in  continual  alternations  of  furious 
passions,  and  prostrate  indolence,  while 
the  wants  of  his  physical  nature  are  en- 
during the  continual  interchange  of  a  sur- 
feit and  a  famine. 

The  second  stage  of  human  society  is 
that  of  the  pastoral  state.  It  follows  the 
discovery  that  among  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  there  are 
many  suited  by  their  nature  to  supply 
mankind  both  with  food  and  raiment,  and 
susceptible  of  being  tamed  and  subdued 
to  his  will,  so  as  to  save  him  the  labors, 
the  hazards,  and  the  perils  of  the  chase. 
Of  these  animals,  the  bull  and  the  sheep 
are  the  chief.  Tamed  to  the  will  of  man, 
and  bred  in  multitudes  to  suit  his  wants, 
they  necessarily  change  the  condition  of 
his  existence.  They  supply  him  with 
food  not  only  bytheir  flesh  when  slaugh- 
tered, but  by  their  milk  while  living. 
They  supply  him  even  with  habitation, 
by  furnishing  in  their  hides  the  materials 
of  the  tents  which  compose  the  dwelling 
of  the  pastoral  man.  But  from  the  mo- 
ment when  man  becomes  a  shepherd,  the 
forest  can  no  longer  be  his  abode.  His 
flocks  and  herds  can  subsist  only  by  graz- 
ing. Open  fields  and  verdant  meadows, 
are  the  scenes  of  his  habitation.  His 
dwelling  is  not  yet  permanently  fixed,  for 
as  the  productions  of  the  earth,  upon 
which  his  cattle  feed,  are  gradually  con- 
sumed in  one  quarter,  he  is  compelled  to 
move  them  with  himself  to  another.  He 
pitches  his  tent  therefore  but  for  a  time, 
and  dwells  in  a  tabernacle  in  the  presence 
of  all  his  brethren. 
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This  condition  is  in  the  natural  histo- 
ry of  the  human  species,  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  that  of  the  hunting  state.  The 
hunter  lives  in  the  forest.  The  face  of 
nature  as  exhibited  to  him  is  dark,  im- 
penetrable and  gloomy.  If  he  casts  his 
eyes  around  him  his  vision  is  intercepted 
by  the  woods,  if  upwards  he  has  but  a 
glimpse  at  the  wonders  of  the  skies.  To 
him  all  nature  itself  is  but  a  thicket,  in 
which  the  only  object  of  research  is  a 
beast  to  destroy. 

The  life  of  the  hunter  is  a  life  of  ac- 
tion, intent  upon  the  pursuitofhisgame — 
or  of  idleness,  in  which  the  mind  feels  no 
call  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers.  His 
passions  are  all  violent  and  tierce.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  aspect  of  nature  with 
which  he  is  conversant,  tending  to  melt 
his  soul  into  tenderness,  or  to  allure  it 
into  contemplation.  His  very  domestic 
affections  are  languid  and  cheerless.  He 
is  the  tyrant  rather  than  the  friend  and 
protector  of  his  wife  ;  and  his  filial  piety 
consists  in  releasing  his  parent  from  the 
burthen  of  life. 

Far  different  is  t^e  condition  of  man  in 
the  pastoral  state.  He  lives  with  his 
flocks  and  herds  on 

"  Plains  immense 
And  vast    savannas,  where  the   wander- 
ing eye, 
Unfix'd,  is  in  a  verdant  ocean  lost." 

The  care  and  custody  of  his  cattle,  lead 
his  heart  to  cherish  and  cultivate  the  sen- 
timents that  tend  to  preservation  and  not 
destruction.  He  forms  attachments  even 
to  the  animals  which  he  has  subjugated 
to  his  will.  His  interest  dictates  to  him 
feelings  of  kindness,  benevolence,  and 
even  gratitude  towards  them.  It  saves 
them  not  from  his  slaughtering  hands; 
but  even  in  shedding  the  blood  of  the  ox 
who  licks  his  hand,  the  act  is  mingled 
with  a  yearning  of  the  heart,  which  will 
have  an  habitual  influence  upon  his  tem- 
per, and  which  the  savage  of  the  forest 
never  knows.  The  face  of  nature,  as  ex- 
hibited to  him,  is  soothing  and  delight- 
ful ;  the  landscape  blooms  in  beauty  to 
his  eye,  and  fills  with  fragrance  the  air 
that  he  breathes.  Subject  to  neither  the 
extremes  of  plenty  nor  of  penury,  which 
beset  the  hunter  of  the  woods,  he  is 
neither  impelled  by  want,  nor  inured  by 
habit,  to  those  alternate  transitions  of  riot- 
ous excess  and  perishing  want,  which 
form  at  once  the  joy  and  torment  of 
savage  life.  The  condition  of  the  shep- 
herd consists  rather  in  repose  than  in 
action.     The  care  of  his  flocks  req^uires 


specially  his  watchfulness  in  the   hours 
of  the  night.     Then  in  the  tranquillity  of 
darkness,  the  canopy  of  heaven  in  all  its 
ineffable  sublimity  is  opened  to  his  view. 
He  sees,  night  after   night,  the  apparent 
revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies  around 
the  earth.      His  mind,  by  the  very  posi- 
tion in  which  he   is   placed,  unoccupied 
with  any  active  pursuit,  discomposed  by 
no   absorbing    passion,    engaged   in   the 
beneficent  object  of  preservation,  is  dis- 
posed and  invited  to  meditation.     In  the 
unnumbered  multitude  of  gems  that  span- 
gle the  heavens,  he  sees  the  regular,  un- 
altered course  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  soon 
discriminates    among    them    the    mazy 
dance  of   the  planets.      They  soon  urge 
themselves  upon  his   experience  as  the 
natural  instruments  for  the  measurement 
of  time.     He  groups  them  into  constella- 
tions of  equal  extent  in  their  rise,  culmi- 
nation and  decline.      It  is  thus  that  the 
pastoral  state  becomes  the  parent  of  the 
science  of  astronomy,  and  thus  the  ram 
and  the   bull,   the   two  animals   which 
form  the  foundation  of  its  condition  upon 
earth,  become  the  images  of  its  first  con- 
stellation in  the   skies.     The    pastoral 
state  muhiplies,  complicates  and  strength- 
ens  the   ties    of  human  society.      The 
means  of  subsistence  being  no  longer  pre- 
carious   and    occasional,    the    passions 
which  lead  to  the  multiplication   of  the 
species,  and  in  which   heaven  has  con- 
centrated the  principal  happiness  of  man, 
assume  a  wider  range,  and  operate  with 
accumulated  power.      Woman  ceases  to 
be  the  slave,  and  becomes  the  choicest  of 
treasures  to  her  husband,  individual  in- 
dependence loses  the  charm  which  it  had 
possessed ;    instead   of  seeking  all   his 
felicities  in  himself,  the  pastoral  man  is 
humanized  to  social  feeling.      He  leans 
for  enjoyment  on  the  partner  of  his  tent; 
on  the  offspring   of  their  union  ;  on  the 
neighbor  near  whom  he   dwells ;  on  the 
very  animals  which  constitute  his  wealth. 
Hence  it  is,  that  even  in  the  more  advanc- 
ed stages  of  society,  the   pastoral  state 
presents  to  the  imagination  of  man,  pic- 
tures of  tenderness  and  delight. — It  is  the 
golden    age   of  poetr}'.      In   the   sacred 
Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, while  the  character  of  the  hunter 
is  presented  in  colors  of  disapprobation 
and  reproach,  that  of  the  shepherd  is  ex- 
hibited in  all  the   attractions  of  benefi- 
cence and   love.      It   is  one  of  the  most 
impressive  images  under  which  the  Divine 
Being  himself  is  presented  to  the  devotion 
and  gratitude  of  man — the  image  under 
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which  the  sweetest  accents  of  the  Psalm- 
ist, and  the  sublimest  strains  of  the 
prophet  resound  the  goodness  of  their 
Grod — the  image  under  which  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world  presents  himself  to 
the  reverence  and  affection  of  those 
whom  he  redeemed  by  His  blood. 

Yet  is  the  pastoral  state  only  the  second 
stage  in  the  progress  of  human  society  ; 
while  it  softens  the  soul  to  tenderness, 
and  raises  it  to  contemplation,  from  the 
natural  tendencies  of  the  human  mind  to 
excess,  its  tenderness  wanders  into  poly- 
gamy, and  its  contemplation  degenerates 
into  idolatry.  That  nightly  survey  of 
the  heavens  in  which  the  system  of  the 
universe  seems  marching  in  majestic  pro- 
cession before  him,  irresistibly  leads  the 
mind  of  man  to  the  inquiry  into  its 
causes.  But  he  sees  that  system  in  its 
multitudes  and  not  in  its  unity.  He  ima- 
gines causes  without  discerning  a  cause. 
To  the  resplendent  orbs  that  gleam  as 
they  pass  before  his  e3'es,  he  naturally 
ascribes  intelligence  as  he  observes  their 
apparent  motion.  He  deems  them  self- 
created;  each  instinct  with  a  separate 
soul.  He  soon  discovers  that  his  exist- 
ence upon  earth,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  earth  itself,  is  indissolubly  dependent 
upon  the  sun,  and  that  as  he  rules  the 
day,  the  moon  and  stars  rule  the  night. 
His  observation  presents  to  him  effects 
only  upon  the  earth,  and  causes  only  in 
the  skies.  From  observation  proceeding 
to  conjecture,  from  the  influence  which 
he  sees  and  feels,  he  infers  other  influ- 
ences which  he  cannot  discern.  He  fan- 
cies a  Deity  in  every  star.- — He  believes 
that  these  inhabitants  of  the  skies  are  the 
arbiters  of  his  destinies  upon  earth ;  his 
understanding  sinks  into  the  grave  of 
superstitious  terror,  and  he  worships  the 
whole  host  of  heaven.  By  a  progression 
alike  founded  on  his  physical  organiza- 
tion, combined  with  his  existing  condi- 
tion, his  physical  wants — satiated  with 
unremitting  plenty,  his  mind  absorbed  in 
meditation,  and  his  heart  softened  into 
tenderness — his  aflfectionsupon  earth,  like 
his  contemplation  of  the  heavens,  diverge 
into  multitude  instead  of  concentrating  in 
unity.  His  love  becomes  intense  with- 
out becoming  delicate.  It  is  sexual  and 
not  individual.  Rival  interests  and  con- 
flicting passions  are  planted  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  and  they  produce  a  harvest 
of  discord,  strife  and  wretchedness. 

In  the  third  stage  of  human  society 
man  becomes  a  tiller  of  the  ground.  To 
this  condition  of  his  existence,  belong 


as  natural  appendages,  unity  of  perma- 
nent habitation,  unity  of  conjugal  asso- 
ciation, unity  of  religious  worship.  To 
this  condition  also  belongs  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  perfect  establishment  of  indi- 
vidual property.  The  hunter  has  no  per- 
manent possession  of  the  soil.  Separate 
property  is  incompatible  with  his  condi- 
tion; he  is- but  the  joint  tenant  of  the 
forest  wnth  the  beasts  destined  to  be  his 
prey.  The  shepherd  has  no  possession 
of  the  soil.  His  cattle  are  his  only  pro- 
perty ;  and  all  his  claim  upon  the  earth 
is  for  its  spontaneous  productions.  But 
the  tiller  of  the  ground  bestows  his  labor 
upon  the  soil.  That  it  may  effectually  be 
bestowed,  the  ground  must  be  enclosed; 
and  the  intrusion  of  others  must  be  ex- 
cluded. As  the  ground  must  be  cultivated 
by  a  succession  of  labors,  he  needs  a  per- 
manent dwelling-place  near  the  spot  upon 
which  he  toils.  The  seed-time  is  follow- 
ed by  the  harvest,  and  the  harvest  needs 
garners  for  preservation  from  season  to 
season.  The  foot  of  man  becomes  thus 
fastened  to  the  earth.  He  constructs  his 
dwelling  place  to  outlast  his  own  exist- 
ence. It  passes  as  a  heritage  to  his  chil- 
dren. By  the  labor  of  the  husbandman, 
the  means  of  subsistence  are  multiplied  ; 
as  the  earth  yields  its  increase,  population 
thickens.  The  ties  of  mutual  dependence 
between  man  and  his  neighbor  gain 
strength.  The  kindly  affections  first 
awakened  in  the  bosom  of  the  shepherd, 
for  the  cattle  of  his  flock,  not  only  con- 
tinue to  warm  the  heart  of  the  husband- 
man, they  extend  their  influence  even  to 
the  inanimate  nature  that  surrounds  him. 
The  roof  that  sheltered  his  infancy,  the 
fireside  at  which  he  has  listened  in  com- 
fort and  security  to  the  howling  of  the 
winter's  blast ;  the  lawn  at  the  cottage 
door,  the  streamlet  that  courses  through 
the  neighboring  vale;  the  trees  planted 
by  his  hands,  which  as  they  rise  and 
flourish,  and  yield  their  delicious  fruits, 
or  spead  forth  their  refreshing  shades, 
seem  like  children  grateful  to  parental 
care;  the  mountain  that  borders  the  hori- 
zon, immoveable  and  unchanging  in  the 
lapse  of  years,  and  insensibly  leading  the 
mind  from  the  transient  objects  of  time 
to  the  boundless  ages  of  eternity,  all 
silent  witnesses  of  the  first  emotions  of 
infancy  and  the  dearest  joys  of  youth, 
grappled  to  the  soul  by  ever  multiplying 
recollections,  chain  the  heart  of  man  to 
his  home,  and  become  primary  elements 
in  that  strong,  beneficent  and  virtuous 
impulse,  the  love  of  his   country.     Nor 
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is  it  in  this  respect  alone  that  the  tillage 
of  the  ground   has  a  tendency  to  exalt 
and  to  purify  the  affections  of  the  heart. 
It  is  here  that   the  founcJations   of   civil 
society  and  of  rational  religious  worship 
are  laid.    It  is  in  this  condition  of  human 
society  that   the  relations  between  the 
sexes    attain    their    highest    perfection. 
Woman,  to  the  hunter,  is  a  slave — to  the 
shepherd   she  is  a   possession, — to  the 
husbandman  she  is  the  partner  and  com- 
panion of  life.      It  has  been  observed 
that  the  pastoral  condition  predisposes  to 
polygamy,  an  institution  in  itself  of  the 
most  anti-social  character  and  consequen- 
ces.    By  the  tillage  of  the  ground,  and 
its  indispensable  concomitant,  a  fixed  and 
permanent  habitation,  the  usefulness  and 
the  power  of  the  female  is  immensely  en- 
larged.    The  cares  of  the  household  be- 
come the  proper  sphere  of  the  woman. 
Domestic  economy  engraves  itslaws  upon 
the  tables  of  experience.     The  dwelling- 
house  forms  the  compass  of  existence  to 
the  family.     To  the  comfort  and  peace  of 
hfe  in  this  condition  there   can  be  only 
one  wife  to    the    husband ;    only  one 
mother  to  the  children.     That  law  of  na- 
ture s6  invariable  in  its  effects,  so  unat- 
tainable to  human  research  in  its  causes, 
by  which  the  sexes  are  produced  in  num- 
bers so  nearly  equal,  is   the  first  indica- 
tion of  the  will  of  heaven,  that  their  asso- 
ciation through   life  should  be  in  pairs. 
Nor  need  any  other  proof  be  adduced  of 
the  imperfection  of  the  pastoral  condition 
of  society,  than  its  tendency  to  counteract 
and  violate  this  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence— this  law  of  nature  in  the  organi- 
zation of  man. 

In  this  unity  of  habitation,  and  this 
unity  of  conju.2;al  association,  may  also 
be  found  fruitful  sources  of  that  unity  of 
religious  worship,  which,  having  been 
forsaken  in  the  wanderings  of  the  pastoral 
state,  returns  in  all  its  majestic  simplicity 
to  animate  the  devotion  of  the  husband- 
man. The  husbandman  has  less  time 
and  disposition  for  idleness  than  the 
hunter — less  for  meditation  and  repose 
than  the  shepherd;  but  excepting  in  the 
regions  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  changes  of 
the  seasons  bring  to  the  life  of  the  hus- 
bandman a  succession  of  alternate  labors 
upon  the  field  and  within  the  dvvelling. 
Unceasing  labor  is  not  suitable  to  the 
nature  or  condition  of  man.  Hours  of 
relaxation  and  repose  are  necessary  to 
relieve  the  labors  of  every  day.  Intervals 
of  entire  days  are  not  less  congenial  to 
his  wants,  and  this  was  doubtless   the 


primitive  reason  for  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest.  The  time  of 
relaxation  from  bodily  labor,  is  to  the 
husbandman  a  time  for  the  useful  occu- 
pation of  the  mind.  The  moments  which 
release  him  from  his  connection  with 
earth,  are  those  which  remind  him  of  his 
relations  with  Heaven ;  reposing  from 
the  toils  of  time,  he  has  leisure  to  bright- 
en and  strengthen  the  links  of  his  con- 
nection with  eternity.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  unassisted  mind  of  man  is 
capable  of  conceiving  the  idea  of  unity, 
as  essential  to  that  of  the  Supreme  Cre- 
ator. We  know  that  it  was  expressly 
revealed  to  the  first  parent  of  our  species, 
nor  has  it  been  found  to  exist  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  earth  where  the  traces  of  that 
revelation  have  been  lost.  But  the  unity 
of  the  Divine  Being,  his  omnipotence,  his 
omnipresence,  the  attributes  of  his  moral 
government  of  the  universe,  and  the 
chain  between  the  deeds  of  the  present 
and  the  retribution  of  the  future  state  of 
being — all  the  elements  of  religion  pure 
and  undefiled  in  the  heart  of  man,  are 
more  congenial  to  the  condition  of  the 
husbandman  than  to  those  either  of  the 
shepherd  or  the  hunter.  It  is  not  by 
this  intended  to  affirm,  that  unity  of  ob- 
ject, either  for  divine  worship  or  for  the 
conjugal  union,  necessarily  results  from 
the  agricultural  condition  of  society — the 
history  of  mankind  would  triumphantly 
refute  such  a  theory;  but  only  that  this 
condition  is  more  favorable  to  that  result, 
and  more  naturally  leads  to  it  than  those 
which  preceded. 

Of  all  the  animal  creation  upon  earth, 
man  is  the  only  being  always  stimulated 
by  the  desire  of  bettering  his  condition. 
This  impulse  operates  upon  him  not  less 
as  a  member  of  society  than  as  an  indivi- 
dual. In  each  of  the  stages  of  society, 
man  is  capable  of  enjoying  all  the  felici- 
ties, incident  to  its  preceding  state.  As- 
sociated as  shepherds,  a  nation  may  still 
have  among  them  numbers  of  individuals 
who  still  resort  to  the  forest  as  hunters. 
In  a  people  of  husbandmen,  there  may 
still  be  found  multitudes  of  shepherds. 
But  at  this  third  state  of  society,  the  hunt- 
ing condition  is  reserved  only  as  a  pas- 
time to  the  -wealthy,  and  that  of  the 
shepherd  sinks  into  the  drudgery  of  ser- 
vitude. 

The  fourth  .stage  of  society,  may  per- 
haps better  be  considered  as  a  necessary 
ajipcndage  to  the  third,  than  as  by  itself 
a  separate  and  distinct  condition.  The 
congregation  of  men  in  cities,which  forms 
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the  basis  of  civilized  life,  naturally  fol- 
lows from  their  assemblage  as  husband- 
men. By  the  tillage  of  the  ground,  the 
wants  and  the  powers  of  men  multiply 
in  progression  scarcely  less  rapid  than 
his  numbers.  By  the  tillage  of  the 
ground  every  individual  produces  the 
means  of  subsistence  in  quantities  more 
than  sufficient  for  his  wants.  The  fami- 
ly united  under  one  roof  constitutes  a 
community.  The  distribution  of  labor 
dictated  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons 
and  by  the  adaptation  of  the  two  sexes 
to  different  kinds  of  toils  insensibly  leads 
to  its  division.  The  construction  of  the 
dwelling  place  and  the  fabrication  of  rai- 
ment become  exclusive  occupations  to 
some  individuals  of  the  family,  while  the 
others  amply  suffice  to  cultivate  the  soil, 
for  the  supply  of  the  whole  family.  The 
mechanical  arts  originate.  Iron,  the  most 
abundant  and  the  most  useful  of  metals, 
is  detected  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
becomes  the  most  powerful  of  instru- 
ments in  the  hand  of  man.  Other  metals 
are  disclosed  in  succession,  and  are  found 
adaptable  to  various  uses.  The  principle 
of  dividing  labor  spreads  from  individuals 
to  families.  The  wants  of  one,  are  the 
superfluities  of  another.  They  are  mu- 
tually exchanged  in  barter.  From  barter 
the  transition  is  natural  and  easy  to  traf- 
fic. The  trade  of  merchandize  becomes 
itself  a  distinct  profession.  From  the  ex- 
changes between  neighbor  and  neighbor, 
traffic  strikes  its  roots,  and  spreads  out 
its  branches  from  region  to  region.  The 
means  of  transportation  are  supplied  by 
the  facilities  of  water  communications. 
On  the  margin  of  a  river,  the  village 
thickens  to  a  town :  on  the  borders  of 
the  ocean  the  hamlet  swells  into  a  city. 

This  review  of  the  condition  of  man  in 
the  several  stages  of  his  progress  to  civi- 
lization, has  been  taken  with  reference 
only  to  the  principle  of  society.  No  re- 
gard therefore  has  been  had  to  the  opera- 
tion or  effect  of  government  upon  it.  Let 
me  now  be  indulged  in  some  inquiries 
with  regard  to  the  influence  of  Society 
upon  these  several  conditions  of  human 
existence. 

It  was  observed  at  the  threshold  of  this 
discourse,  that  man  was  by  nature  a  social 
being.  His  happiness  upon  earth  depends 
in  an  eminent  degree  upon  communion 
with  others  of  his  kind.  The  foundation 
of  all  human  society  is  in  the  union  of  the 
sexes.  This,  however,  is  one  of  the  pe- 
culiar characteristics  of  man.  It  is  in  the 
permanency  of  the  conjugal  union  and  of 


parental  affection,  that  the  foundations  of 
society  are  laid. 

In  the  hunting  condition,  the  conjugal 
bonds  are  not  necessarily  either  perma- 
nent or  exclusive.  Chastity  is  not  con- 
sidered as  a  virtue  obligatory  upon  either 
sex.  The  affi^ctions  of  husband  and  wife 
are  neither  ardent,  nor  jealous,  nor  dura- 
ble. The  condition  of  the  woman  is  de- 
graded and  despised.  The  dependence 
of  the  child  upon  the  parent  is  equally 
feeble.  All  are  frequently  pinched  by 
want,  to  a  degree  which  swallows  up  all 
social  feeling  in  the  selfish  cravings  of 
physical  nature.  When  the  parent  of  the 
savage  falls  into  the  infirmities  of  old  age, 
instead  of  ministering  to  his  wants,  or  re- 
lieving his  helplessness,  he  puts  him  to 
death.  Stunted  thus  at  its  birth,  the  na- 
tural and  domestic  society  of  the  savage 
can  never  shoot  forth  other  tiian  puny 
and  sickly  branches  to  form  the  society 
of  neighborhood,  or  the  general  commu- 
nion of  the  tribe.  The  relations  of  the 
hunter  with  his  neighbor  are  few,  and 
have  little  fascination;  those  with  his 
tribe  can  be  neither  numerous  nor  com- 
plicated. The  principle  o^  society,  there- 
fore, must  always  remain  weak  and  in- 
efficient in  the  hunting  condition,  and  that 
condition  itself  must,  from  that  cause 
alone,  for  ever  remain  the  least  of  all 
adapted  to  the  promotion  of  human  hap- 
piness. 

The  principle  of  society  is  much  more 
powerful  and  influential  in  the  pastoral 
state.  The  flocks  and  herds  of  tame  ani- 
mals furnishing  steady  means  of  subsist- 
ence for  increasing  multitudes,  the  asso- 
ciation of  shepherds  is  far  more  numerous 
than  that  of  hunters  ever  can  be.    Woman 
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difference;  but  she  becomes  a  precious 
property  to  be  purchased.  Chastity  is 
imposed  upon  her  as  a  duty,  rather  than 
inculcated  as  a  virtue — as  a  duty  exclu- 
sively applicable  to  the  sex,  and  in  no 
wise  binding  upon  man.  It  is  in  the 
pastoral  state  that  originates  hat  odious 
discrimination  between  the  sexes,  which 
supposes  one  of  them  to  have  been  created 
merely  for  the  pleasure  of  the  other.  Re- 
striction, seclusion,  ignorance,  incompe- 
tency to  any  exertion  of  useful  industry, 
consequently  mark  the  destiny  of  the 
female,  whose  adherence  to  the  duties 
enjoined  upon  her  is  secured,  not  by  the 
gentle  ties  of  moral  principle,  but  by  bolts 
and  bars — by  the  Mohamedan  code — in 
fme,  by  all  the  detestable  engines  that 
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despotism  can  devise ;  which  prescribes 
a  law  of  unnatural  reserve  to  the  woman, 
while  it  gluts  the  sensuality  of  the  man, 
and  peoples  the  harem  with  wives  of  a 
day,  and  widows  of  a  year,  to  the  pallid 
and  satiated  wantonness  of  a  single  man. 
The  principle  of  society  is  here  poison- 
ed at  the  fountain.  Clashing  interests, 
rival  passions,  envy,  jealousy  and  hatred, 
are  planted  in  the  bosom  of  every  family. 
The  affections  of  the  husband  for  his 
"wives,  dispersed  among  a  variety  of  wo- 
men, lose  ail  the  charm  of  sentiment. 
Marriage  is  but  a  pander  to  the  senses  of 
the  man,  and  the  minister  of  servitude  to 
the  woman.  The  children  of  the  same 
father  are  born  and  bred  the  natural  ene- 
mies of  each  other;  and  as  parricide  is 
among  the  virtues  of  the  hunter,  incest 
and  fraternal  murder  are  the  natural 
growth  of  that  polygamy  which  origi- 
nates in  the  pastoral  stage  of  human  ex- 
istence. 

It  is  then  in  the  tillage  of  the  ground, 
in  the  permanent  appropriation  of  the 
soil,  in  the  fixed  and  immovable  habita- 
tion, and  the  exclusiveness  of  the  mar- 
riage bond,  confining  one  to  one  for  life, 
that  the  genuine  foundation  of  human 
society  is  laid.  This  alone  can  deserve 
the  name  of  marriage,  and  from  this  root 
spring  all  the  comforts  and  all  the  virtu- 
ous enjoyments  of  which  human  life  is 
susceptible. 

Its  first  and  immediate  overruling  in- 
fluence is  upon  the  condition  of  the  female 
sex.  Formed  by  the  Author  of  nature 
in  a  mould  more  delicate  and  refined, 
made  for  sufferance  rather  than  for  action, 
in  every  form  of  human  society  woman 
must  live  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon 
man.  In  the  hunting  and  pastoral  states, 
this  dependence  is  absolute  and  unquali- 
fied. Woman  is  the  only  domestic  ani- 
mal of  the  savage  :  she  is  but  the  first  of 
domestic  animals  to  the  shepherd.  As 
the  wife,  the  only  wife,  of  the  husband- 
man, she  recovers  her  dignity  by  the 
exercise  of  her  appropriate  powers.  The 
dependence  is  no  longer  exclusive,  but 
becomes  reciprocal ;  no  longer  the  slave 
or  the  plaything  of  her  husband,  she  be- 
comes the  companion  and  partner  of  his 
life.  Mistress  of  an  undivided  household, 
possessor  of  the  undivided  heart  of  its 
owner,  her  own  bosom  is  exempted  from 
the  racking  torture  of  unceasing  rivalry 
and  jealousy.  The  affections  of  both 
parties,  concentrated  upon  one  object,  are 
purified  and  refined.  The  love  of  each 
forms  the  happiness  of  the  otherj  mutual 


confidence  springs  from  a  mutual  recipro- 
cation of  kind  offices.  The  children  of 
the  family  are  all  children  of  the  same 
parents.  She  is  the  common  mother  of 
them  all.  She  has  over  them  all  the  au- 
thority, she  has  for  them  all  the  affection, 
of  a  parent ;  and  they  are  all  bound  to 
her  in  filial  reverence  and  submission. 
In  this  condition  alone  can  Avoman  enjoy 
the  blessing  of  liberty;  in  this  condition 
alone  can  she  share  with  her  husband  the 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  reason. 

"  That  love  intense  which  sensual  joy  sur- 
vives, 
Founded  on  duty  and  the  nuptial  vow, 
"Which  with  its  partner  in  affection  strives, 
Beams  in  the  eye  and  gladdens  on  the 
brow  : 
That  love,-which  even  on  affliction  thrives, 
Which  pain  and  agony  themselves  endow; 
That  love  intense,  which,  pillowed  in  the 
skies, 
On  a  7iext  world  of  brighter  bliss  relies. 

"  That  love,  with  virtue's    purest  ardors 
warm , 
On  blameless  lives  and  faithful  hearts 
which  stands. 
Which  greets  the  sunshine,  and  defies  the 
storm. 
Which  time  but  strengthens,  and  which 
death  withstands ; 
First  of  the  social  charities  that  form 

Parental,  filial,  and  fraternal  bands; 
That  love,  with  wedlock's  rays  alone  can 
shine ; 
Its  source,  its  ends,  are  deathless  and 
divine." 

By  this  institution,  the  foundations  of 
society  are  laid  in  domestic  harmony  and 
peace  ;  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  a  fami- 
ly, are  neither  enemies,  strangers,  nor  ri- 
vals to  each  other.  The  lines  of  separa- 
tion are  distinctly  drawn,  between  the 
conjugal  and  kindred  aflections.  The 
principle  of  society  radiates  from  the  cen- 
tre to  the  circumference.  Families  are 
separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by 
the  distinctive  ties  of  blood ;  they  are 
connected  with  other  families  by  the  con- 
junctive links  of  marriage.  The  laws  of 
inheritance  to  which  the  tillage  of  the 
earth  gives  rise,  the  intercourse  of  vici- 
nage, which  becomes  more  frequent  and 
more  intimate,  as  population  crowds  with- 
in a  smaller  space,  the  links  of  mutual  in- 
terest, and  of  reciprocal  want  and  supply 
between  the  country  and  the  town,  form 
the  ligaments  of  association  which  con- 
stiute  a  nation. 

Civilization  is,  from  the  derivation  of 
the  term,  that  condition  of  the  human  so- 
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ciety,  which  naturally  follows  the  con- 
gregation of  men  in  cities.  In  the  an- 
cient languages,  the  words  used  to  ex- 
press the  idea  which  we  convey  by  the 
term  nation,  were  two.  Gens  and  civitas 
were  the  Latin  words ;  the  first  of  which 
had  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  nation 
in  one  family,  and  the  second  to  their 
common  habitation  of  a  city.  From  the 
same  derivation  every  individual  member 
of  the  community  was  called  civis,  a  cit- 
izen, a  term  which,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, as  used  in  Europe,  has  been  re- 
stricted to  its  primitive  and  narrow  sense 
of  the  mere  inhabitant  of  a  city,  but  to 
which  we,  in  these  United  States,  have 
restored  its  Roman  dignity,  by  using 
it  as  the  designation  of  a  free  inhabitant 
of  the  Union,  possessed  of  political  rights. 
Civilization,  however,  is  not  the  mere 
assemblage  of  men  in  cities.  It  is,  as  I 
have  endeavored  to  show,  a  complicated 
state  of  human  society,  in  which  one 
portion  of  the  community  are  tillers  of 
the  ground,  and  another  dwell  in  cities. 
The  town  and  the  country  are  indispens- 
able to  each  other.  The  mere  tillage  of 
the  ground  produces  subsistence,  and 
even  superfluity  of  supply,  to  the  first 
wants  of  animal  nature.  But  different 
regions  produce  different  articles  of  sup- 
ply to  human  wants.  One  portion  of  the 
earth  yields  corn,  another  wine,  a  third 
oil.  Flax  is  the  production  of  one  soil, 
and  cotton  of  another.  The  forest  not 
only  continues  to  yield  the  tribute  of  its 
game,  but  even  as  it  falls  before  the  hand 
of  the  husbandman,  administers  to  his 
wants,  by  its  timber  and  its  fuel.  Man 
cannot  live  on  bread  alone.  The  flocks 
and  herds  which  constituted  the  only  pos- 
sessions of  the  shepherd,  are  not  less  ne- 
cessary to  the  condition  of  the  husband- 
man. While  the  fleece  and  hide  still  sup- 
ply him  with  raiment,  and  the  cow  with 
milk,  the  ox  not  only  subserves  all  the 
purposes  for  which  he  was  used  by  the 
pastoral  man,  but  becomes  his  most  ef- 
fective instrument  for  the  tillage  of  the 
earth.  The  tillage  of  the  ground  there- 
fore produces  a  superfluity  of  one  article, 
and  a  want  of  many  others.  But  the 
excess  of  one  farm  is  the  want  of  another, 
and  the  supply  for  both  must  be  found  in 
exchange.  This  can  be  effected  only  by 
transportation,  the  labor  and  difficulty  of 
which  is  proportioned  to  the  distances  of 
the  necessary  carriage.  This  distance  is 
divided,  by  a  common  place  of  deposit, 
to  which  both  parties  to  the  exchange 
may  resort  to  accomplish  tbe  exchange. 


The  borders  of  a  river  or  of  the  sea  pre- 
sent the  most  convenient  sites  for  a 
market,  and  the  market  soon  becomes  a 
city.  I  pursue  these  inquiries  no  far- 
ther than  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
principle  of  society.  As  the  city  grows 
in  numbers,  and  the  market  teems  with 
variety  of  supply,  the  twin  arts  of  navi- 
gation and  of  shipbuilding  spring  to  birth. 
The  hunter,  in  the  first  stage  of  society, 
imagines  devices  for  floating  in  safety  on 
the  bosom  of  the  waters  ;  but  his  inven- 
tion extends  no  farther  than  as  it  is 
prompted  by  his  immediate  wants.  His 
canoe,  fashioned  from  the  bark  of  a  tree, 
suffices  him  for  crossing  the  river,  and 
for  enabling  him  to  fish  in  waters  beyond 
his  depth.  Here  his  ingenuity  finds  its 
term.  But  the  inhabitant  of  the  city, 
stimulated  by  all  the  wants,  and  aided  by 
all  the  energies  of  civilization,  proceeds 
from  art  to  science,  and  heaps  invention 
upon  discovery,  till  the  plants  of  the  for- 
est, descending  upon  the  ocean,  bear  the 
productions  of  every  habitable  spot  upon 
the  globe  to  every  other. 

Civilization  is  thus  the  last  stage  of 
human  society,  and  it  consists  of  a  com- 
munity dwelling  in  fixed  and  permanent 
habitations,  and  divided  into  the  two  great 
classes,  husbandmen  and  merchants,  the 
first  of  whom  produce,  and  the  last  ex- 
change, every  article  which  the  labor  of 
man  can  raise  from  the  bosom  or  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  for  the  support,  com- 
fort, or  enjoyment  of  human  existence. 
To  these  two  primary  divisions,  in  the 
progress  of  society,  numberless  others 
are  subsidiary.  The  mechanic  arts,  and 
the  division  of  labor  multiply  to  an  inde- 
finite degree  the  occupations  of  men.  It 
is  the  theoretic  principle  of  this  stage  of 
society,  that  all  the  powers  of  the  body 
and  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  of  every 
individual,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
should  be  exercised  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  which  they  are  capable,  in  improving 
the  condition  of  his  kind.  The  duties  of 
man  consist  in  alternate  action  and  medi- 
tation, mutually  aiding  and  relieving  each 
other;  and  both,  directed  with  undevia- 
ting  aim,  to  the  progressive  improve- 
ment of  himself  and  his  fellow  creatures. 
Heaven  has  given  him  in  charge,  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  and  well-being  of 
himself,  his  wife,  his  children,  his  kin- 
dred, his  neighbors,  his  fellow  citizens, 
his  country,  and  his  kind  ;  and  the  great 
problem  of  legislation  is,  so  to  organize 
the  civil  government  of  a  community, 
that  this  gradation  of   duties,  may    be 
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made  to  harmonize  in  all  its  parts — that 
in  the  operation  of  human  institutions 
upon  social  action,  self-love  and  social 
may  be  made  the  same. 

From  this  short  and  imperfect  review 
of  the  history  of  man,  the  following  de- 
ductions may  be  drawn  : 

1.  That  Civilization,  or  that  state  of 
society  in  which  the  community  is  divi- 
ded into  two  great  primary  classes, 
husbandman  and  townsman,  is  of  all 
others  the  condition  the  best  adapted  to 
the  promotion  of  human  happiness. 

2.  That  the  causes  by  which  it  most 
essentially  contributes  to  this  end,  are 
unity  of  permanent  habitation — unity  of 
conjngal  bondage — unity  of  the  object  of 
religious  worship.  The  first  of  these  in- 
cidents, fixed  and  permanent  habitation, 
is  the  indispensable  and  essential  charac- 
teristic of  this  state  of  society.  There 
can  be  no  tillage  of  the  ground  without 
it ;  and  if  the  hunter  or  the  shepherd 
once  fixes  his  habitation,  he  so  far 
changes  his  condition,  and  becoms  a  til- 
ler of  the  ground. 

This  unity  and  permanency  of  habita- 
tion draws  after  it  two  natural,  but  not 
absolutely  indispensable,  consequences — 
the  unity  of  the  marriage  contract,  and 
inheritable  property  in  the  soil.  Of  all 
human  institutions,  the  most  indispensa- 
ble to  the  social  happiness  of  man  is  the 
unity  and  permanency  of  the  marriage 
contract.  Indiscriminate  sexual  inter- 
course, is  the  primitive  law  of  the  savage 
— there  are  no  marriage  contracts,  no  dis- 
tinction of  families,  no  settled  relation  of 
father  and  son.  Yet  even  in  the  improve- 
ments of  the  savage  state,  marriage  as 
well  as  permanent  habitations  are  inci- 
dents by  which  they  advance  towards 
civilization.  Pol)'gamy  is  the  natural 
appendage  to  the  pastoral  state ;  marriage, 
then,  is  not  a  contract,  but  a  despotism  ; 
the  husband  is  a  master,  and  the  wife  is 
a  chattel  ;  the  fixed  habitation  is  an  effec- 
tual bar  to  promiscuous  intercourse ;  the 
natural  want  of  the  sexes  for  each  other 
is  felt  in  every  stage  of  society;  the  tiller 
of  the  ground  cannot  live  alone;  the  man 
and  the  woman  dwell  together  under  the 
same  roof,  and  secluded  from  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

I  have  endeavored  in  this  rapid  and 
imperfect  sketch  to  trace  the  history  of 
human  civilization  through  all  its  stages 
of  the  hunter,  the  shepherd,  the  tiller  of 
the  ground,  and  the  citizen,  in  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  constitution  of  man,  inde- 
pendent of  the  testimonials  of  the  Holy 


Scriptures;butall  philosophy  which  leans 
not  on  the  word  of  God  is  but  a  cobweb 
of  the  brain.  Had  there  never  been  a 
revelation  trom  heaven,  still  it  would  have 
been  one  of  the  properties  of  man  to  en- 
quire whence  he  came,  how  he  became 
what  he  is,  and  what  is  to  be  his  destiny 
hereafter .'  Man  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
earth.  When  and  hovv  was  he  ?  when 
and  how  was  the  earth  itself  created  7 

The  earth  is  one  of  the  smaller  planets 
that  revolve  round  the  sun,  one  of  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  solar  systems  harmo- 
nizing the  universe.  Profane  history 
carries  us  back  to  a  time,  short  of  four 
thousand  years,  when  mankind  possessed 
not  the  meansof  handing  down  the  events 
of  one  generation  to  another;  they  had 
no  written  language,  no  alphabet  to  write. 
Such  is  even  at  this  day  the  fortune  of  all 
the  newly  discovered  savage  tribes,  and 
very  few  years  have  passed  away,  since 
the  first  invention  of  the  Cherokee  al- 
phabet. Wherever  man  has  been  disco- 
vered in  a  savage  state  he  has  been  found 
a  hunter — not  unfrequently  a  hunter  and 
devourer  of  his  own  species.  He  cannot 
pass  into  the  pastoral  state,  without  pre- 
viously taming  the  two  domestic  animals, 
the  bull  and  the  ram;  having  tamed  them, 
he  must  find  subsistence  for  them,  as  well 
as  for  himself,  his  wife  and  his  child ; 
this  subsistence  cannot  be  found  in  the 
woods;  it  can  be  found  only  in  the  sa- 
vannas and  prairies  of  nature,  and  when 
the  flocks  and  herds  have  grazed  them 
off",  the  domicil  of  the  shepherd  must  be 
removedto  another  region — he  must  dwell 
in  tents. 

And  how  perfectly  conformable  to  all 
this  is  the  history  of  the  Holy  Scriptures? 
They  answer  at  once  the  question  of  the 
creation  of  the  earth  and  of  man.  They 
tell  you  that  all  mankind  are  descended 
from  one  created  couple — all  of  one 
blood.  What  a  firmament  of  moral  and 
intellectual  light  is  unfolded  to  the  heart 
and  mind  of  man  in  that  single  fact.  Pass 
to  the  deluge,  and  you  have  the  whole 
human  race  again  descended  from  one 
couple.  After  the  waters  of  the  flood 
have  subsided,  Noah  plants  a  vineyard, 
that  is,  he  becomes  a  tiller  of  the  ground. 
He  knows  not,  but  discovers  by  sad  expe- 
rience the  dangers  of  that  cultivation ; 
the  earth  is  divided  between  his  three 
sons;  their  descendants  all  yet  speaking 
one  language,  undertake  to  build  the 
tower  of  Babel;  their  speech  is  con- 
founded, and  thenceforward  they  no  lon- 
ger understand  one  another;  they  fall 
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into  idolatry  and  lose  all  memory  of  the 
true  God.  In  the  tenth  generation  from 
Noah,  Abram  is  found  living  in  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  the  son  of  a  manufacturer  of 
false  gods,  and  here  the  series  of  stupen- 
dous immediate  revelations  from  God 
himself  to  Abram  and  his  descendants 
commences.  God  reveals  to  him  his 
xmitij  and  his  omnipotence ;  at  the  com- 
mand of  God,  Abraham  becomes  a  wan- 
dering shepherd;  his  son  Ishmael  falls 
back  into  the  hunter  state;  Isaac  and  Ja- 
cob are  shepherds,  but  Esau  spends  his 
days  as  a  cunning  hunter,  and  sells  his 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,-  Jacob 
and  his  sons  are  all  shepherds — but  the 
land  of  Canaan  is  promised  them  after  a 
servitude  of  four  hundred  years  in  Egypt. 
The  transitions  from  the  hunter's  to  the 
shepherd's  state,  and  from  the  shepherd's 
state  to  that  of  the  cultivator  of  the  soil, 
the  permanent  domicil,  and  the  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  are  as 
clearly  announced  in  the  dispensations  of 
Providence  as  we  have  seen  them  to  be 
in  the  nature  of  man.  The  unity  and 
omnipotence  of  God  are  specially  reveal- 
ed, and  in  the  fullness  of  time,  when  the 
chosen  people  shall  have  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  promised  land,  the  son  of  Da- 
vid, the  wisest  of  men,  shall  erect  a*mag- 
nificent  temple  at  Jerusalem  to  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  where  the  tribes  shall  all  repair 
once  in  every  year  to  worship  the  inex- 
pressible name  of  Jehovah. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  pastoral 
stage  progressing  to  civilization,  while 
the  experience  of  the  evils  of  polygamy, 
and  the  instability  of  a  changeable  abode, 
naturally  lead  to  the  desire  of  one  per- 
manent dwelling,  and  one  wedded  wife, 
the  occupation  and  the  leisure  for  med- 
itation of  the  shepherd  lead  him  to  the 
worship,  not  of  one  First  Cause,  but  of 
the  innumerable  multitude  of  the  stars  of 


heaven,  and  hence  to  the  wildest  idola- 
try. May  I  be  permitted  to  conjecture, 
that  hence  arose  the  necessity  for  a  spe- 
cial revelation  from  heaven  of  the  unity 
andomnipotenceof  God,  the  supreme  Cre- 
ator of  the  universe,  and  from  that  unity 
and  transcendent  power,  the  human  mind 
was  competent  to  infer  the  duty  of  un- 
bounded submission  to  his  will  and  of 
deep  responsibility  to  his  commands,  but 
perhaps  not  to  the  belief,  by  the  wor- 
shiper, of  the  immortality  of  his  own 
soul,  and  his  responsibility  to  the  retri- 
bution of  a  future  world. 

This  revelation  was  not  directly  made 
to  Abraham,  nor  to  Isaac,  nor  to  Jacob, 
nor  to  David,  nor  to  Solomon.  It  was  re- 
served for  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ 
upon  earth. 

And  what  is  the  conclusion  to  which 
these  feeble  speculations  would  lead  our 
minds  ?  To  the  firm  belief  entertained  by 
him  who  writes  them,  that  to  the  hap- 
piness of  man,  so  far  as  it  can  be  enjoyed 
upon  earth,  one  fixed  and  permanent  in- 
heritable habitation,  one  wedded  partner 
for  life,  and  one  supreme  omnipotent 
God,  the  rewarder  of  him  who  diligently 
seeks  Him,  are  indispensably  necessary: 
and  with  these  three  blessings  may  each 
and  every  one  of  us  say  with  the  charm- 
ing poet  of  the  Seasons : 

"  I  care  not.  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny  ; 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  nature's  grace  ; 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky 
Through    which      Aurora    shows    her 
brightening  face ; 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  wood,  the  lawn,  the  living  stream  at 
eve ; 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace, 
And  I  their  toys   to  the  gi-eat  children 
leave : 
Of  Reason,  P^ancy,  Virtue,  nought  can  me 
bereave." 
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THE   PROGRESS   AND  DISORGANIZATION. 


It  has  been  said — and  with  quite  as 
much  truth  as  generally  belongs  to  such 
broad  propositions,  in  social  science — 
that  since  civilization  began,  it  was  pos- 
sessed, at  each  several  period,  by  some 
impulse  of  that  time  alone,  which  lent 
it  whatever  it  had  of  characteristic ;  ani- 
mated it  to  whatever  was  performed  of 
memorable ;  constituted  its  main  differ- 
ence from  the  past,  its  main  effect  upon 
the  future  ;  and,  in  a  word,  formed  the 
"  Spirit  of  that  Age." 

Such  is  the  received  phrase;  andasitis 
a  large,  a  loose,  and  a  captivating  one, 
serving  excellently  to  reason  upon,  among 
those  who  but  reason,  or  seem  to  reason, 
by  the  aid  of  such  liallacious  and  sound- 
ing generalities,  the  phrase  has  come, 
like  many  another,  to  stand  for  a  fact. 
As  when,  in  early  physics,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  all  things  were  compounded 
out  of  four  primitive  elements,  lire,  air, 
earth,  and  water  ;  or  as,  again,  when  the 
mighty  principle  was  invented,  that  "  Na- 
ture abhorred  a  vacuum,"  sages  them- 
selves proceeded  to  argue  from  that  un- 
meaning assumption,  as  from  a  great 
fundamental  truth ;  or  as,  in  medicine 
and  surgery,  the  humors,  in  psychology, 
the  animal  spirits,  once  accounted  for  ev- 
erything, by  offering,  in  the  skeleton-key 
of  an  unknown  formulary,  an  universal 
pick-lock  to  no  matter  what  difficulty- 
opening  and  resolving  all  ahke,  by  re- 
ferring all  to  something  of  grandly  unin- 
telligible, which  all  men  had  in  their 
mouths,  which  none  defined  or  could  de- 
fine, but  which,  only  the  better  for  mean- 
ing nothing,  meant  anything,  and  could 
define  everything  ;  so,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
is  the  much-used  bit  of  philosophy  of 
which  we  speak  ;  so  is  utility,  so  is  lib- 
erty, so  is  education,  and  many  another 
favorite  sound  of  the  day,  of  which  men 
talked  less,  when  they  talked  maturely; 
but  of  which  the  present  generation  bab- 
bles, with  a  volubility  constantly  increas- 
ing with  the  rashness  of  its  purposes, 
and  instability  of  its  thoughts. 

What  is  the  spirit  of  the  age,  among 
spirhless  men  ?  What  among  whole  na- 
tions sunk  in  sloth  ?  What  was  it  in  en- 
tire ages  of  intellectual  abjectness,  when 
the  wars  that  shook  Europe  the  most 
were  those  of  the  Nommalists  and  Real- 
ists, or  of  the  Aristotelians  and  their  op- 


ponents, or  when  monkish  quodlibets 
Avere  the  athelic  exercises  of  the  mind,  or 
when  the  whole  empire  of  learning  Avas 
convulsed  by  the  mighty  quarrel  of  the 
letters  k  and  c  ?  These  things  have  hap- 
pened long  since  mighty  movements  in 
the  world,  that  must  have  had  their 
"  spirit "  too — unless,  indeed,  some  "  spi- 
rit of  the  age,"  is  necessary  to  bring 
about  the  great  conjunctures  of  the  modern 
world,  but  none  was  concerned  in  those 
of  the  ancient. 

Was  it  a  spirit  of  the  age,  that  led 
Xerxes  and  his  millions,  to  the  invasion 
of  Greece  .'  Not  precisely  :  barbarian 
pride  and  love  of  rapine,  urged  him  on  to 
that  vast  effort  of  numbers.  It  was  the 
passion  of  wide  dominion,  of  conquest. 
Now,  though  that  spirit  is  the  real  agent 
of  the  chief  political  changes  that  have 
given  new  aspects  to  human  affairs,  it 
would  move  ridicule,  even  among  specu- 
latists,  to  talk  of  it,  as  the  spirit  of  any 
particular  age. 

Grant,  however,  that  the  abortive  at- 
tempt of  half  Asia  against  a  little,  brave 
spot  of  Europe,  teas  the  spirit  of  the  age : 
was  there  another  spirit  of  the  age  that 
beat  back  the  Mede  .'  And  can  there 
then  be,  in  the  same  age  and  in  the  same 
matter,  several  spirits  of  that  age  ? 

Aye :  there  are  all  sorts  of  spirits  of 
ages  :  one  that  is  spiritless  ;  another  that 
is  energetic  :  one  that  has  too  much  reli- 
gion ;  another  that  has  none  at  all :  one 
that  loves  violence ;  another  that  turns 
humanely  to  the  safer  accomplishment 
of  the  same  end,  by  fraud :  one  that 
burned  all  books  but  the  Koran  ;  another 
that  manufactures  volumes  and  printed 
calicoes  with  the  same  zeal  and  thought : 
one  that  believed  most  comically  in  as- 
trology, witchcraft,  Jacob  Behmen  ;  ano- 
ther which,  greatly  marvelhng  that  men 
should  have  been  so  absurd,  puts  an 
abundant  faith  in  phrenology,  mesme- 
rism, Jo.  Smith,  and  Millerism.  All  these, 
and  many  more  that  we  might  enumerate, 
but  for  that  laudable  fear  of  tediousness, 
which  writers  should  have  before  their 
eyes,  were  once  parts,  or  the  whole,  of 
some  grand  intellectual  impulse,  that 
made  or  lost  the  fortunes  of  a  people,  an 
era,  or  even  a  world. 

Thus,  whether  auspicious  or  unhappy, 
whether  virtuous  or  flagitious,  whether 
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wise  or  absurd,  positive  or  negative,  you 
give  the  same  name  to  the  thing ;  which 
thing,  after  all,  is  but  an  exceedingly 
complex  fact,  from  the  comprehension  of 
which,  au  illusive  term,  like  that  you  ap- 
ply, can  only  serve  to  mislead  men.  To 
understand  the  fact,  you  must  scrutinize 
all  the  particulars ;  and  when  you  have 
done  this,  you  are  little  like  to  bestow  on 
it  a  loose,  general  name,  so  little  convey- 
ing any  distinct  notion,  that  when  you 
have  used  it,  you  must  then  go  to  work 
to  define  and  describe,  precisely  as  if  you 
had  not  used  it. 

It  is,  then,  a  phrase  without  an  idea, 
unless  a  tendency,  now  to  move,  now  to 
stand  still,  or  even  to  go  backwards — now 
to  solid  amelioration,  now  to  every  head- 
long novelt)%  and  now  again  to  the  most 
bigoted  attachment  for  worn-out  forms — 
now  to  knowledge  and  humanity,  now 
their  opposites,  and,  once  more,  to  grovel 
in  more  inertion,  with  a  time  when  men 
but  propagate  and  rot — be,  after  all,  but 
the  same,  and  a  Chinese  apathy  of  2000 
years  without  the  stirring  of  one  new 
idea,  is  to  be  ascribed  by  the  same  all- de- 
lineating term  which  defines  to  the  under- 
standing that  letting  loose  of  all  tlie  most 
terrible  forces  of  society  at  once,  the 
French  Revolution,  when  not  one  spirit 
alone,  but  every  fiend  was  unchained,  and 
the  Spirit  of  the  Age  was  Legion. 

What,  then,  is  this  aura,  this  afflatus, 
this  "  animula  vagula  blandula,"  that  one 
moment  "o'er  informs  its  tenement  of 
clay,"  and  at  the  next  sinks  into  driveling 
imbecility,  or  falls  supinely  asleep  and 
snores  on  the  cushions  of  its  easy  chair, 
the  pineal  gland  of  the  grand  humanity  ? 

"  The  Spirit  of  the '  Age,"  we  are  full 
sure  to  be  answered,  "  is  Opinion — an  en- 
lightened and  wide-acting  Intellectuaf 
Presence,  which  directs  itself  upon  all 
that  Society  is  doing,  measures  its  fit- 
ness and  its  means,  infuses  into  it  a  new 
humanity  as  well  as  energy,  and  is,  in 
a  word,  the  March  of  Mind,  the  Pro- 
gress. It  is  a  mighty  movement  made 
up  of  the  Bible,  Gunpowder,  the  Print- 
ing Press,  the  Steam  Engine,  Popular 
Education,  Equality  at  large.  Written 
Constitutions,  tlze  Magnetic  Telegraph, 
and,  for  this  country,  the  great  Anglo- 
Saxon   propensity  of  Land-stealing." 

Now,  we  have  scarcely  to  argue  what 
is  not  merely  admitted,  but  claimed,  on 
the  other  side — that  this  new  and  all-ac- 
complishing social  force.  Opinion,  at  once 
the  mover  of  all  modern  good,  and  the 
check  upon  any  excess  to  which  it  might 


run,  dates  not  beyond  the  invention  'of 
Printing.  It  was  this  invention  which 
first  (say  the  votarists  of  the  New)  gave, 
by  material  means,  a  diffusive  energy  to 
Thought ;  made  Religion  independent  of 
priests,  Government  of  rulers  ;  and  set  in 
action  those  wide  forces  that  lent  a  fresh 
power  to  all  old  improvements  and  produ- 
ced, or  is  to  produce,  all  the  new. 

Grant  all  this.  The  agency  of  printing 
has  been  enormous :  but  so  were,  in  their 
day  other  inventions — the  art  of  working 
metals,  alphabetic  writing,  the  Daedaleau 
discovery  of  sails.  Without  the  two  first 
of  these,  where  were  the  wonder-working 
types,  themselves  but  effects,  though 
now  assuming  to  be  the  first  cause? 
What  were  the  steam  engine  without 
that  casual  fire  which  first,  in  the  woods 
of  Lemnos,  smelted  iron  from  its  ores  ? 
What  the  maiinefs  compass,  but  for  the 
artificer's  thought  to  escape  with  sails  from 
his  Cretan  captivity.'  Where  were  the 
telescope  and  astronomy  but  for  glass? 
In  all  these  and  many  other  ancient  arts. 
Mind  was  as  admirably  exerted  as  in  the 
modern  improvements  which  have  slowly 
arisen  out  of  them :  why  claim,  then,  this 
intellectual  preeminence  for  the  seconda- 
ry applications  ? 

May  there  not,  however,  be  one  great 
difference,  as  to  the  social  effects  of  the 
old  and  the  recent  arts,  which  these  mag- 
nifiers of  the  moment  have  never  suspect- 
ed— that  there  are  arts  without  the  help 
of  which  social  institutions  could  never 
have  arrived  at  any  excellence,  and  other 
arts  that  may  possibly  contribute  only  to 
their  decline?  This  is,  it  seems  to  us,  a 
question  worthy  of  the  gravest  consider- 
ation ;  and,  at  least — ^if  that  great  standard 
of  human  events,  the  Past,  is  to  be  ap- 
pealed to,  not  the  mere  vision,  as  yet 
unchecked,  of  that  particular  career  of 
confident,  because  advancing,  civihzation 
to  which  we  belong — the  facts  contradict 
our  hopes. 

Scattered  over  our  own  continent  lie 
the  unguessed  remains  of  nations  com- 
paratively civilized,  whose  places  were 
occupied,  at  the  first  discovery  of  this 
country,  by  tribes  the  rudest,  inheritors 
of  not  an  art  that  must  have  belonged  to 
the  race  that  had  perished.  We  speak 
of  our  own  part  of  the  continent.  Yet 
stranger  monuments  encumber  the  forests 
of  Yucatan  and  Guatemala.  If  deciphered 
as  those  of  a  particular  race  or  time,  how 
many  of  the  decipherers  agree  ?  or  what 
theory,  the  Hebrew,  the  Egyptian,  or  the 
Aboriginal,  is  the  true  one  ?    But  Rome, 
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as  Niebuhr's  school  now  argue,  stood 
upon  the  wreck  of  a  great  city,  whose 
founders    Romulus   himself  knew   not : 
why  not,  then,  Mexico  ?    Herodotus  tells 
us  of  such  vestiges  in  Phrygia — nay.  Ho- 
mer, of  gigantic  relics  of  other  times  and 
men,  that  had  passed  away  before  Greek 
civilization  began.     But  these  are  sha- 
dowy and  uncertain  objects  oi'  conjecture : 
there  are  others  that  tell  a  surer  tale.     If 
advanced  art  can  give  social  permanency, 
how  came  Greek,  how  came  Roman  culti- 
vation to  fail  ?     How  happened  those  ele- 
gant and  warlike  states,  that  have  left  in 
their  monuments  and  their  literature  such 
noble  images,  as  yet  unrivaled,  of  all  that 
is  great  and  fair,  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
their  rude  subverters  ?   li  command  of  the 
arts  always  availed  to  secure  societies, 
how  is  it  that  Egypt,  the  very  cradle  of 
the  arts,  has,  with  a  reputed  population 
of  20,000  cities  at  one  time  in  her  bosom, 
seen   her  vast   structures   moulder  into 
haunts  of  the  jackal  ?     Why  could  not 
such  a  swarming  population   repel  the 
barbarian  rout  of  Persia  and  her  hordes  ? 
It  was   but  because  governments   may 
grow  bad  and  men  base,  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  advantages  which  belter  institutions 
and  a  less  corrupt  race  could  alone  have 
created.     Finally,  China  is  a  witness  im- 
possible to  gainsay,  that  a  people  may 
rise  to  a  very  high  perfection  in  science 
and  art ;  may  then  stop,  with  an  exhaust- 
ed genius ;  and,  preserving  the  processes 
of  its  ancestors,  may  gradually  forget  ev- 
ery principle  upon  which  those  processes 
were  founded.    Such  is  her  present  state ; 
and  she,  loo,  had  printing,  gunpowder, 
the  mariner's  compass — all  that  Europe 
or  America  has,  until  of  late,  had,  except 
the  Bible.     If,  having  it,  she  had  made 
no  more  account  of  it  than  do  the  Ben- 
thamites, the  Owenites,  the  Radicals,  the 
Jacobins,  and  all  who  make  the  vanguard 
of  what  calls  itself  "  the  Progress,"  it 
could,  we  ween,  have  been  to  them  no 
great  agent  of  an  onward  course. 

Let  us  come,  however,  to  the  more 
special  and  direct  effects  of  the  agents 
from  which  human  perfectibility  is  ex- 
pected. The  divine  one  we  shall  take 
the  liberty  not  to  canvas,  sure  as  we  are 
that  the  Bible  will  accomplish  God's  work 
in  God's  own  way  and  time.  These  the 
good  and  wise  adoringly  admire,  but  pre- 
tend not  to  penetrate  ;  while  none  assume 
to  comprehend  their  destined  course  so 
well  as  those  very  propagandists  of  no 
faith  but  incredulity,  of  no  miracles  but 
human  ones,  of  no  God  but  man's  wit — 


the  sects  of  whom  we  chiefly  speak. 
The  Jacobin  system  can  affect — for  im- 
piety, too,  has  its  hypocrisy — to  count  the 
Gospel  among  its  favorite  inventions,  its 
optimist  instruments :  it  has  battered  in 
vain  the  walls  and  slain  the  hosts  of 
Christianity ;  it  now  offers,  piously,  the 
Trojan  horse  of  its  theories,  as  a  gift  to 
the  guardian  power  of  the  citadel.  There 
are  but  too  many  who  fear  not,  Avho  even 
hail,  that  Grecian  gift;  but  as  for  us,  we 
cannot  consent  to  believe — so  little  is  our 
faith  in  philosophy — this  sudden  recon- 
ciliation of  scepticism  with  behef,  and 
their  new  concurrence  in  the  same  mighty 
ends. 

"  Non  ragionam  di  loro,  ma  guarda  e  passa." 

Of  the  Press,  then :  has  it,  for  instance — • 
for  we  measure  things,  and  will  measure 
them  only  by  known  and  positive  facts — 
has  it,  in  the  two  things  to  which  it  most 
directly  and  naturally  applied,  Literature 
and  Religion,  produced   better,  in  pro- 
ducing more,  than  had  ever  existed  with- 
out it.'     Men  have  since  written   with 
greater  facility,  and  read  with  less  selec- 
tion, a  literature  declining  in  regular  pro- 
portion to  these  two  strong  causes ;  un- 
till  at  last — let  mere  science  and  learning 
be  achieving  what  they  may — those  pow- 
ers that  give  to  letters  their  loftiest  and 
purest  creations  have,  for  much  above  a 
century,  ceased  to  manifest  themselves  in 
either  of  the  great  languages  of  Europe. 
In  Italy,  what  has  followed  Tasso  to  be 
for  one  instant  put  in  parallel  with  what 
preceded  him  ?   [n  France,  what  for  verse 
approaches  La  Fontaine,  or  in  prose  Le 
Sage  .'  Except  in  the  tragedy  of  Voltaire, 
where  are  the  successors  to  the  era  of 
Louis  XIV  ?    In  England  from  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  Miltonic  verse  and  prose, 
the  prophet-like  richness  and  sweetness 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  has  not  verse  fallen 
off,  at  first  not  ignobly  to  Dryden  and 
Pope,  prose  to  the  academic  elegance  and 
ease  without  the  strength  of  Addison,  and 
both,  finally,  into  a  prevailing  compound 
of  the  inane  and  the  turgid  ?    In  a;  word, 
let  the  admirers  of  the  new  be  as  ill  critics 
as  they  like — let  them,  sharing  the  spirit 
of  their  day,  judge  as  they  will  only  in 
its  taste — let  them,  like  the  belle  of  a 
season,  be  charmed  with  whatever  flaunts 
in  the  last  strange  fashion  of  the  year  and 
hold  everything  else  to  be  frightful,  stiff, 
grotesque,  unfit  to  be  seen  in  :   still  even 
they   must   confess   that  the  permanent 
glories  of  literature  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  the  later  time.     Inspira- 
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tion,  invention,  the  high  creative  power, 
the  immortal  toil  that  breathed  perfection 
into  every  thing  before  it  was  dismissed, 
have  almost  ceased.  AH  write,  all  would 
be  politicians  ;  until  the  wonder  is  to 
think  where  any  are  left  to  read  or  to  be 
governed.  Each,  too,  is  in  such  haste  to 
write,  or  in  such  haste  to  govern,  lest 
some  still  more  rapid  competitor  should 
snatch  from  him  his  immortality  or  his 
office,  that  our  hurried  books  and  our 
headlong  politics  make  a  literature  and  a 
statesmanship  equally  abortive.  But, 
after  having  thus  compared  modern  let- 
ters with  themselves,  pause  yet  again  and 
consider  how  far,  as  to  literary  perfection, 
they  can,  in  all  their  multitudinousness 
of  time,  space  and  quantity,  rival  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  few  centuries,  in  two  little 
corners  of  the  Ancient  World  ! 

Nor  is  it  much  otherwise  as  to  Religion. 
That,  the  press  has,  perhaps,  served  to 
confound  almost  as  much  as  to  dissemi- 
nate. Certainly,  a  purer  truth  must  at 
last  disengage  itself:  but,  thus  far,  we 
have  multiplied  individual  errors  as  much 
as  we  have  multiplied  the  means  of  in- 
dividual judgments.  The  personal  les- 
sons of  the  Apostles  and  Fathers  could 
not  reach  every  one,  as  can  now  almost 
do  the  written  Word  :  but,  can  we  doubt 
that  they  effected  a  purer  faith  ? 

Turn,  then,  to  other  things  of  the  mind : 
has  the  invention  of  that  terrible  instru- 
ment of  carnage,  gunpowder,  either 
served  to  make  the  mass  of  men  juster  or 
braver  ?  It  has  changed  the  face  of  war, 
hut  not  rendered  causeless  wars  less  fre- 
quent. As  to  Freedom,  the  fields  of 
Marathon  and  Morat  were  fought  with- 
out it;  and,  as  to  Empire,  multitudes  of 
successful  battles.  Its  general  effect  has 
been  to  furnish  to  the  civilized  man  that 
merciless  superiority  with  which  he  has 
trampled  over  the  ruder  nations  of  this 
continent  and  of  the  East :  its  particular 
effect,  not  to  make  the  mass  of  combatants 
braver,  but  to  render  war  mechanical,  to 
banish  heroism  in  its  most  admirable 
form — the  rare  natural  gift  of  a  consum- 
mate prowess  and  valor  united  ;  and,  in 
a  word,  to  level  the  native  eminence 
which  Nature  had  delighted  to  confer, 
and  a  breeding  for  great  actions  to  finish. 
So,  at  least,  thought  one  not  less  the 
honor  of  Arms  than  of  Letters,  the  wise 


Miguel  de  Cervantes ;  who  breaks,  at 
mention  of  gunpowder,  into  the  follow- 
ing  lamentation  of  the  genuine  soldier. 
"  Happy  ages  !  that  knew  not  the  fatal 
fury  of  those  devilish  instruments  of  war, 
whose  contriver  I  hold  to  be  paying  in 
hell  the  penalty  of  his  damnable  inven- 
tion ;  which  brings  to  pass  that  a  base 
and  cowardly  arm  may  lay  low  the  brav- 
est cavalier  ;  and  that,  without  knowing 
how  or  whence,  in  the  midst  ol" 
the  courage  and  heat  that  kindles  up 
valiant  breasts,  comes  a  chance  ball,  sent 
perhaps  by  some  wretch  that  fled  affright- 
ed at  the  very  blaze  of  the  cursed  piece 
he  has  let  off,  and  strikes  down  and  cuts 
off  forever  the  thoughts  and  the  life  that 
deserved  to  enjoy  centuries  of  renown  !"* 

This,  then,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  another 
of  those  cases  where  the  invention  has 
dwarfed  the  inventor,  and  man  grown 
smaller  in  the  presence  of  his  own  ma- 
chine. As  the  world  becomes  peopled, 
a  second  time,  with  multiplied  mecha- 
nic powers,  animated  by  art,  does  not 
human,  or  at  least  individual  eminence 
shrink  all  the  while  ?  Nature — wiser, 
we  suspect,  than  her  subverters — has 
made  individual  superiority  and  personul 
diversity  two  of  her  chief  laws.  That 
superiority  and  that  endless  diversity,  the 
so-called  Progress  rejoices  in  the  hope  of 
extinguishing,  and  of  bringing  down  or 
bringing  up  all  to  one  dead  level  of  arti- 
ficial equality,  in  which  the  bright  and 
brave  shall  shine  or  shall  act  only  as  the 
lumpish  and  the  timid.  To  us,  on  the 
contrary,  that  appears  the  most  perfect 
policy  which  consults  the  order  of  Na- 
ture the  most,  and,  depressing  none  by 
arbitrary  and  conventional  establishments, 
leaves  the  stolid  to  grovel,  and  him  of 
strong  soul  (Nature's  nobleman  and  fa- 
vorite) to  mount,  each  according  to  his 
proper  powers.  This,  at  least,  is  the  re- 
publican system  :  the  other  is  the  demo- 
cratic, the  radical,  the  Jacobin — for  all 
these  are  only  different  but  inevitable 
stages  of  the  same  thing. 

Setting  out,  as  we  have  done,  to  pur- 
sue demonstratively,  as  far  as  our  space 
will  allow,  the  exposure  of  the  new 
means  of  polity  upon  which  the  theorists 
of  Disorganization  count  to  rebuild  all 
institutions,  when  they  shall  have  demo- 
lished the  natural  order  of  society,  we 


*  "  Bien  hagan  aquellosbenditos  siglos  que  carecieron  de  la  espantable  furia  de  aques- 
tos  endemoniados  iiistriimentos  de  la  artilleria,"  &c.  Scott,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  puts 
a  like  discourse  into  the  mouth  of  Knightly  Claverhouse. 
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come  next  to  traffic  and  the  commercial 
spirit,  to  an  universal  production  and  in- 
terchange, to  an  enlarged  power  of  con- 
suming among  all  conditions  of  men,  and 
a  consequent  diffusion  of  comfort  to  all. 
Are  these  to  afford,  or  have  they  yet  af- 
forded, any  new  resort  for  that  which, 
after  all,  is  the  great  guardian  of  the  social 
mechanism — an  orderly  government,  ca- 
pable of  rightly  controlling  the  society 
within,  and  of  wielding  its  powers  for  its 
defence  without  ? 

First,  then,  the  benefits  which  can  re- 
sult to  the  inferior,  the  suffering  part  of 
society,  from  augmented  production  and 
interchange,  are  but  temporary.  They 
but  stimulate  population,  which,  even  by 
its  ordinary  law,  would  soon  overtake 
them.  Such  has  been  constantly  the  fact 
in  Great  Britain,  the  country  where  me- 
chanical production  has  been  always  ad- 
vanced the  most.  There,  the  progress  of 
pauperism  has  been  even  greater  and 
more  rapid  than  that  of  the  industrial  arts. 
If  you  allege  that  this  is  the  effect  of  her 
Corn  Laws,  we  answer  that  you  forget 
that  these  sustain  a  great  part  of  one  im- 
portant body  of  her  laborers,  the  agricul- 
tural, and  that,  moreover,  France,  Hol- 
land, Germany,  and  the  countries  on  the 
Baltic,  offer,  without  Corn  Laws,  the 
same  fact. 

Secondly,  let  us  consider  of  commerce 
and  the  commercial  spirit,  in  their  power 
to  form  or  to  secure  permanent  free  insti- 
tutions. I 

Of  these,  patriotism  and  valor  are  the 
very  soul — civic  virtues,  certain  to  fail 
amid  the  general  pursuit  of  gain.  The 
entire  spirit  of  trade  soon  sinks  into  an 
universal  cupidity,  in  states  where  wealth 
is  the  only  sure  source  of  distinction.  To 
the  attainment  of  wealth,  then,  in  such 
states,  honor,  freedom,  and  aU  else,  are 
soon,  on  every  side,  postponed.  Amid 
incessant  buying  and  selling,  immediate 
personal  interest,  soon  comes  to  be,  with 
all  men,  supreme.  The  social  sentiments 
and  feelings,  are  all  lost  in  the  individual 
passions  and  habits  ;  all  public  facts  be- 
come a  selfish  calculation,  that  discreetly 
values  everything  by  what  it  will  bring 
in  money ;  and  liberty  itself  turns  ve- 
nal, a  commodity  in  common  with  every- 
thing else :  the  rich  man  buys,  and  the 
poor  will  sell  it.  \ 

At  best,  however,  the  free  institutions 
which  have  sprung  up  in  states  purely 
commercial,  or  (which  comes  to  the  same 
thing,)  where  wealth  is  the  only  perma- 
nent distinction  permitted  by  the  society 


have  been  of  no  noble,  scarcely  of  a  libe- 
ral sort.  Carthage  and  Tyre  were  evi- 
dently anything  but  free  :  Venice  grew, 
even  before  it  had  reached  the  height  of 
its  power,  a  merciless  oligarchy :  Flo- 
rence, under  the  most  vivid  impulses  of 
reviving  letters  and  art,  and  in  the  very 
vigor  of  commercial  prosperity,  sank  into 
the  ducal  fief  of  a  family  of  successful 
bankers  :  Pisa  became  her  dependency  : 
Genoa  can  hardly  be  said  ever  to  have 
acquired  a  territorial  existence;  like  her, 
the  Hanse  towns  were  very  little  better 
than  large  trading  corporations,  of  which 
shipping  merchants  were  the  stock- 
holders, directors  the  municipal  chiefs  : 
Holland,  the  most  favorable  of  such  ex- 
amples, grew  powerful  at  sea ;  but,  ex- 
cept in  her  original  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence, scarcely  ever  fought  a  land  battle, 
that  any  body's  memory  can  recal,  un- 
less through  the  campaigns  of  Uncle 
Toby  and  Corporal  Trim,  the  heroical 
page  of  Knickerbocker,  or  at  best,  the 
jeers  of  Eugene  and  Marlboro,  in  Prince 
de  Ligne's  pretended  autobiography  of  the 
former.  The  liberality  of  her  power  was 
manifested  abroad  by  her  colonial  policy, 
more  pitiless  than  even  that  of  Spain ;  while 
her  domestic  annals  stand  tarnished  for- 
ever, by  the  popular  cruelties  towards  Bar- 
nevelt  and  De  Witt — admirable  citizens,  of 
whose  patriotism,  she  proved  herself  ut- 
terly unworthy — and  by  her  persecution 
of  him,  whose  beneficent  genius  is  her 
highest  intellectual  honor,  the  virtuous, 
the  able,  the  accomplished  Grotius. 

Commerce,  then,  can  add  no  security 
to  free  institutions,  except  externally,  by 
maintaining  a  stronger  interest  of  peace, 
and  by  sustaining,  for  a  maritime  nation, 
a  naval  defence.  In  all  within,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  trading  spirit  is  averse  to 
the  maintenance  of  freedom  :  and  it  is 
from  witlun  far  more  than  from  without, 
than  even  the  smallest  free  States  have  to 
fear  the  loss  of  liberty. 

Nor,  justly  considered,  are  the  multi- 
plied enjoyments  which  commerce,  by 
stimulating  production,  brings,  and  which 
it  diffuses,  in  added  comforts,  even  to  the 
classes  tliat  border  on  want,  to  be  esteem- 
ed as  adding  any  thing  to  the  social 
forces;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
weaken  the  national  character.  The  soft- 
ening influence  of  every  refinement  for 
the  rich,  of  every  artificial  gratification 
for  the  poor,  spreads  the  love  of  a  sensual 
ease,  of  individual  pleasures,  lessens  that 
of  country-,  and  banishes  that  simplicity 
which  is  the  surest  source  of  attachment 
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to  one's  own  land.  Why  are  the  people 
of  mountain  regions  so  notoriously  more 
attached  to  their  rocks,  than  they  who  in- 
habit the  smiling  plains  below  them  ? 
Not,  surely,  that  the  very  air  of  such  re- 
gions is  patriotic:  that  seems  the  received 
way  of  accounting  for  the  fact;  but  the 
Switzer  loves  not  his  hills  better  than  the 
remote  and  almost  unvisited  Icelander  or 
Laplander  or  Orkneyan  his  frozen  lield. 
It  is,  then,  the  uncorrupt  simplicity  of 
their  lives  that  gives  in  them  such  force 
to  the  local  feelings.  As  to  anything  far- 
ther, the  hardy  habits  of  the  mountaineer, 
the  physical  superiority  and  confidence 
which  they  give  him,  and  the  familiarity 
with  weapons  bestowed  by  the  practice  of 
the  chase,  render  the  Switzer,  the  Tyro- 
lese,  the  Albanian,  the  Circassian,  a  sol- 
dier fit  to  defend  the  freedom  in  which  he 
is  bred :  but  his  country  he  loves  no  more 
than  the  shivering  Icelander  or  the  man 
of  any  other  secluded  region,  on  which 
nature  has  not  bestowed  the  plenty  and 
the  pleasures  that  enervate  the  soul.  Af- 
ter all,  it  was  but  natural,  that  the  silken 
Persian,  to  whom  the  loss  of  life  was  the 
loss  of  banquets  and  of  every  thing  deli- 
cious, should  fight  less  w^ell  than  the 
Spartan  in  his  single  rough  garment,  to 
whom  existence  promised,  for  its  utmost 
dainty,  a  dinner  of  that  black  broth,  the 
only  sauce  to  render  which  savoury,  was 
a  swim  across  the  Eurotas. 

Soberly,  however,  it  is  not  enjoyment 
that  makes  men  brave,  nor  the  sensual 
delights  which  one's  government  guards 
for  one,  that  attach  a  man  to  his  father- 
land. Nature  has  wisely  ordered  it  quite 
otherwise.  They  of  countries  where  she 
is  most  churlish,  love  their  birth-place 
the  best.  Let  commerce  and  the  arts 
pierce  to  them;  dispel  their  rudeness; 
break  up  their  seclusion  and  simplicity; 
grant  them  the  pleasures  of  more  favored 
lands;  and  you  \v\\\  soon  see  them  cease 
to  pine,  when  carried  abroad,  with  that 
longing  for  home,  under  which  the  poor 
Switzer  often  sinks — melt  no  more  into 
tears  and  sobs  at  the  wild  strain  of  the 
Ranz  des  vaches  or  Kuh-rehan. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  what  would 
thus  happen  to  the  children  of  a  barren 
state  would  equally  ensue  to  those  of  one 
happier  of  soil,  in  the  progress  from  sim- 
plicity to  artificial  wants  and  indulgences. 
The  tastes,  the  manners,  the  habits,  are 
changed ;  and  a  change  of  these  is  at 
once  a  revolution.  There  is  a  simple  con- 
dition, eminently  that  which  a  republican 
government  should  attain  and  strive  to 
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preserve  for  its  people,  in  which  rude- 
ness and  arts  that  necessarily  enervate 
and  corrupt,  should  be  equally  strangers. 
With  such  arts  are  bred  the  spirit  of  traf- 
fic, the  taste  for  luxury,  the  desire  of 
wealth,  the  impatience  of  an  humble,  the 
envy  of  an  opulent  condition,  the  imita- 
tion in  a  lower  sphere  of  what  is  possible 
only  in  a  higher  one,  and  all  that,  beget- 
ting an  universal    selfishness  and    dis- 
content, sets  rankling  in  the  general  mind 
passions  as  fatal  to  public  as  to  private 
repose,  and  converts  the  entire  common- 
wealth into  an  endless  series  of  individual 
rivalries,  among  which  few  ever  think  of 
the  state  as  something  that  they  are  to 
serve,  and  the  rest  only  remember  it  as 
something  that  may  be  made  to  serve 
them,  at  the  expense  of  their  competitors. 
This,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  the  exact 
image  of  our  own  country,  in  its  present 
state.  Old  manners  decay,  old  customs  are 
broken  up,  local  usages  disappear,  and  a 
great  part  of  whatever  in  sports  or  exer- 
cises or  observances  should  give  a  charm 
to  rural  life,  and  beguile  toil  with  inno- 
cent pleasures,  or  confer  a  manly  strength 
and    address  vanishes,   until    the  mere 
rustic  is  haunted  all  the  while  by  cares 
as  incessant  and  as  eating  as  attend  him 
who  has  a  hundred  rich  commercial  ven- 
tures   at    sea,   or    sleeps    only  among 
troubled  dreams  of  the  fancy  stocks  in 
which  he   deals.      The    same   gnawing 
solicitudes,   turned  only  to  inferior  ob- 
jects, beset  all  conditions  of  life.     Exempt 
as  we  are,  far  more  than  other  people  in 
the  world,  from  any  of  the  anxieties  of 
straitened   subsistence,  any  fears  of  the 
future — for  who,  Avith  mere  good  conduct 
and  industry,  cannot  thrive  in  this  coun- 
try ? — yet  what  people  so  little  pauses  to 
enjoy,  or  tastes  less  of,  the  sweetness  of 
life  than  ours  ? 

Is  this  the  heart  that  a  free  state  should 
have  ?  this  a  health  of  the  public  mind  ? 
this  the  temper,  and  these  the  thoughts 
that  are  to  confer  new  political  securities  ? 
"  But  it  is  mind,"  say  the  Transcen  • 
dentalistsof  politics  such  as  Aristotle  had 
never  heard  of,  though  he  had  examined 
the  institutions  of  three  hundred  states — 
"it  is  mind;  it  is  diffused  and  bold  intel- 
ligence— it  is  the  general  familiarity  with 
new  and  higher  principles  of  government 
— it  is  the  people's  interest  in  their  own 
affairs  and  the  people's  competency  to 
manage  them — in  a  word,  it  is  self-gov- 
ernment which  makes  our  pubhc  happi- 
ness secure  and  must  make  it  eternal." 
"  Mind,"  say  you  ?  Well  what  is  mind. 
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if  the  putlic  allow  itself  to  be  governed 
by  its  passions,  not  its  intellect  ?  The 
public  is  a  very  wonderful  public — a  very 
profound  public :  but  it  has  often  been 
our  hap  to  see  exceedingly  clever  people 
live  very  unlucky  lives,  very  profound 
people  commit  endless  mistakes  and  even 
some  crimes.  Is  the  people,  tiiough  sin- 
gly but  erring  mortals,  at  once  invested 
with  infallibility,  like  a  pope,  as  soon  as 
it  assembles  and  puts  on  its  tiara  of  sov- 
ereignty ?  It  is  a  slavish  doctrine  to  say 
so — a  doctrine  utterly  unworthy  of  any 
but  such  adulators  of  the  power  in  being 
(no  matter  what  or  whose)  that  they  can- 
vas not,  dare  not  scrutinize  acts,  but  on- 
ly the  source  from  which  they  come,  and 
extol  everything  that  the  strong  do.  He 
who  thus  adores  the  popular  deeds  what- 
ever they  may  be,  exalts  all  they  think, 
sanctifies  their  very  mistakes,  sends  up  to 
their  nostrils  a  perpetual  incense,  and 
forever  finds  all  that  pleases  them, 

"  Wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best," 

is  ever  a  slave  at  heart,  an  abject  deceiver, 
a  fawner  and  a  cheat,  who,  were  there 
some  strong-handed  despot  in  power  to 
trample  on  that  very  people,  would  change 
to  hymns  in  his  praise  the  hallelujahs  he 
now  sings  to  the  many,  and  pronounce 
that  people  a  beast,  as  lyingly  as  he  now 
declares  it  a  God. 

Who  believes  in  this  invariable  popu- 
lar wisdom  ?  As  little  as  any  others 
they  who  affect  to  believe,  that  they  may 
control  and  mislead  it  to  follies  that  shall 
profit  themselves.  If  they  believed  the 
people  too  sagacious  to  be  imposed  on, 
would  they  resort  to  such  unprincipled 
party  falsehoods  ?  Would  they,  for  in- 
stance, employ  so  utter  a  cheat  as  that 
adopted  in  the  last  Presidential  election — 
the  fraud  of  a  general  assertion  in  Penn- 
sylvania that  Mr.  Polk  was  a  friend  of 
the  Tariff  of  1842  .?  But  either  the  ele- 
mentary people,  in  whom,  when  met, 
vests,  upon  whom  suddenly  descends,  this 
celestial  inspiration,  are  the  people  in 
municipal  divisions,  or  in  Congressional 
districts,  or  in  whole  states,  or  the  majority 
of  the  entire  Union.  Now,  will  the  faith- 
ful, the  believing,  the  devout  "  Democra- 
cy" (so  called)  tell  us  that  it  believes  in 
the  municipal  wisdom  of  the  corporations 
or  counties  where  the  people  don't  put 
their  trust  in  Locofocoism — or  that  it 
thinks  the  greater  number  unerringly 
wise  when  districts  prefer  a  representa- 
tive in  Congress  that  is  not  a  radical  or  a 
Dorr  imjan  ?  Or  does  the  Democracy  be- 


lieve Massachusetts  of  sane  mind  when, 
rousing  her  brave  old  spirit  only  the  more 
for  a  great  political  disaster,  she  sweeps, 
by  the  popular  vote,  from  her  public 
councils  almost  the  entire  Democracy  ? 
Or  did  those  unmitigated,  immitigable 
believers,  Senators  Tappan  and  Allen, 
believe  in  the  people's  wisdom  or  the 
people's  right  to  instruct,  when  they 
lately,  on  the  question  of  Annexation, 
set  instructions  at  defiance .'  What  a 
commentary  upon  their  doctrine  !  They 
had  voted  against  it,  raged  against  it, 
when  uninstructed-"One  of  them  even 
glorying  in  the  fact  of  having  patriotical- 
ly revealed  the  Texas  treaty,  even  at  the 
forfeiture  of  his  personal  honor  ;  but  no 
sooner  are  they  instructed  to  vote  against 
Annexation,  than,  as  if  at  a  new  revela- 
tion from  on  high,  both  turn  and  vote  for 
it! 

But,  finally,  in  the  late  Presidential 
election,  Mr.  Polk  did  not  obtain  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  of  the  entire  union. 
Does  the  Democracy  beheve  in  the  popular 
judgment  thus  expressed  ?  Did  it  believe 
in  that  still  stronger  and  clearer  judgment 
of  1840,  which  hurled  their  party,  with 
such  wrath,  out  of  power  ?  No  :  it  hissed 
and  hooted  at  the  high  award  of  that  very 
mass  which  it  affects  to  think  so  unerr- 
ingly just,  of  a  wisdom  so  nearly  celes- 
tial !  It  covered  the  sacred  image  of  the 
popular  will  with  obloquy,  pronounced 
the  people  to  have  been  led  by  the  ears 
with  songs,  like  idiots-— to  have  been 
captivated  through  the  eyes, like  children, 
with  flags  and  streamers--to  have  been 
fuddled,  like  pigs,  with  the  vile  potation 
of  sour  cider— nay  (making  them  as  venal 
as  senseless  or  debauched)  to  have  been 
bribed  and  bought  with  foreign  gold  .' 

When  we  read  that  the  Roman  popu- 
lace, in  the  imperial  days  of  that  city,  at 
a  severe  public  calamity,  (such  as  the 
death  of  Germanicus,  or  the  loss  of  a 
whole  fleet,)  ran  to  the  temples,  pulled 
down  the  images  of  their  gods,  tossed 
them  into  the  streets,  and  dragged  them 
with  execrations  into  the  forums,  we  are 
fain  to  believe  that  the  gods  were  not 
such,  and  that  their  votaries  had  no  great 
reverence  for  them. 

The  manly,  the  honest,  the  noble  mind 
will  stand  as  unawed,  before  the  popular 
majesty,  as  in  the  presence  of  a  king, 
when  sense,  or  justice,  or  patriotism  bids. 
Honor  it  will,  the  native  virtues  of  a  free 
people,  their  homely,  but  robust  intelli- 
gence, their  sturdy  spirit,  the  love  of 
country  so  sure  to  inhabit  unambitious 
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bosoms.  Such  a  mind  will  not  merely 
respect,  in  popular  assemblies,  the  coun- 
cil-places of  its  country,  but  look  with 
reverence  upon  the  great  body  of  citizens 
around,  as  offering  little  less  than  an  im- 
age and  the  countenance  of  freedom  it- 
self. Even  then,  a  freeman  among  free- 
men, a  citizen  among  citizens,  bound  to 
hold  with  them  honest  and  wise  counsels 
for  the  state ;  shall  such  a  man  and  such 
a  mind  tremble  and  bend  before  an  un- 
seen essence  of  power  and  judgment,  of 
which  he  has  as  large  a  part  in  him  as 
any  other  man  present,  even  if  some 
spirit  of  that  sort  is  let  down  by  influx, 
upon  every  collection  of  voters,  natural- 
ized or  unnaturalized,  hired  or  free  ? 
Will  he  not  be  conscious  that  no  new 
faculty  visits  him  or  others  there,  except 
just  so  far  as  they  banish  selfish  ends, 
forget  uncivic  passions,  and  apply  them- 
selves to  earnest  and  wise  consultation 
for  the  public  good  alone,  as  if  to  some 
solemn  office  of  Religion  ?  While  they 
act  thus,  he  might  well,  in  secret,  do  the 
people  around  him  the  homage  of  a  re- 
publican heart — such  homage  as  it  can 
yield  ;  but  never  profane  a  freeman's  lips 
with  praises  of  the  people,  tainted  and 
tainting,  that  may  be  felt  as  long  as  un- 
expressed, but  that  turn,  as  soon  as  ut- 
tered, him  into  a  flatterer,  and  them  into 
men  presently  to  grow  fond  of  praise, 
just  in  proportion  as  they  grow  unworthy 
of  receiving  it. 

Holding  thus  in  his  firm  breast,  his 
own  calm  judgment  of  public  things,  as 
little  to  be  bent  to  base  compliances  of 
one  sort  as  of  another,  and  kneeling  no 
more  to  the  popular  power,  than  he 
would  knuckle  to  kingly  will,  the  brave 
man  cannot  flatter  his  fellow-citizens 
when,  as  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
state,  they  perform  worthily  their  duties 
to  themselves  ;  still  less,  of  course,  will 
he  exalt,  will  he  extol  the  perfection  of 
their  wisdom  and  virtue,  when  they  give 
a  loose  to  every  giddy  caprice,  to  every 
insane  and  fatal  passion,  rush  into  pub- 
lic or  international  wrong,  adopt  perni- 
cious favorites,  to  plague  and  half-en- 
slave the  land,  allow  anything  to  be  done 
by  those  who  will  use  certain  names, 
pardon  any  violation  of  laws  or  Constitu- 
tion to  him  who  will  make  abundant  pro- 
fession of  certain  inscrutable  doctrines, 
let  down  by  their  wretched  choice  of 
public  agents,  the  whole  standard  of  pub- 
lic character  and  competency,  compel 
parties  often  to  bid  for  favor,  in  the  pro- 
mise of  mischievous  laws,  and  consider 


the  spirit  of  a  lackey,  an  indispensable 
endowment  of  a  statesman,  and  almost 
the  only  one. 

"  But  it  is  self-government  that  is  to 
save  us :  they  who  have  that,  have  ta- 
ken a  bond  of  fate,  and  cannot  be  hurt-r- 
no,  not  even  by  themselves." 

Let  us  see — for  we  love,  as  we  have 
said,  to  come  always  to  facts.  Our  po- 
litical philosophy  is  on  the  inductive  me- 
thod only,  and  asks  in  all  cases  to  see 
the  experiment,  before  it  will  consent  to 
reason. 

Is  ours  the  first  self-government  that 
ever  was  seen  ?  By  no  means  :  Athens 
of  old  was  more  strictly  such  a  govern- 
ment than  ours.  There  have  been  many 
democracies,  and  all  were,  of  course,  self- 
governments.  It  was  a  self-government 
that  poisoned  Socrates  and  Phocion,  pro- 
moted Cleon,  ostracised  Aristides  and 
Themistocles,  flung  Miltiades  into  a  pri- 
son to  die,  preferred  Pisistratus  to  Solon, 
and  disregarded  the  eloquent  alarms  of 
Demosthenes,  until  Philip  burst  their 
gates.  It  was  a  self-government  that 
hung  De  Witt  and  beheaded  Barnevelt. 
We  might  multiply  examples  to  show, 
not  that  self-governments  are  bad,  (which 
we  deny,)  but  only  that  they  are  not  ne- 
cessarily good.  Indeed,  what  form  of  go- 
vernment is .'  All  require,  in  common, 
patriotism,  virtue,  wisdom,  valor,  in  those 
who  administer  them.  If  the  citizens  at 
large  take  part  in  their  government  and 
become  the  fountains  of  all  authority,  then 
they,  too,  must  be  a  steady  majority  of 
men,  each  one  of  whom  is  wise,  virtuous, 
patriotic,  firm-minded  enough  to  be  a  good 
king;  not  to  act  but  upon  counsels  drawn 
from  the  ablest  and  best  advisers  he  can 
bring  about  him ;  never  to  be  made  giddy 
or  wanton  by  the  excess  of  power;  never 
to  think  of  himself  rather  than  his  realm ; 
and  never,  above  all  things,  to  allow  his 
ear  to  be  gained  by  flatterers,  the  worst 
enemies  of  those  who  govern,  whether 
they  be  princes  or  people,  and  not  more 
the  curse  and  the  shame  of  palaces  than  of 
popular  assemblies,  when  it  is  in  these 
that  power  holds  its  court — rougher,  but 
as  easily  won  by  fawners. 

All  governments,  then,  fail  alike  with- 
out permanent  public  virtue  to  direct  and 
to  guard  them.  It  is,  then,  those  virtues, 
and  not  mere  forms,  that  give  them  ex- 
cellence. Those  forms  are  rather  the  at- 
tire of  institutions  than  institutions  them- 
selves :  it  is  the  man,  the  body,  the  soul, 
the  people  under  them,  the  public  being 
that  they  cover,  which  alone  is  of  conse- 
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queiice.  A  weak  and  a  licentious  people 
may  put  on  what  fashion  of  government 
it  fancies — may  deck  its  disgraceful  limbs 
with  what  robe  of  liberty  it  likes  ;  it  will 
still  be  the  same  :  it  can  borrow  no  virtue 
from  its  institutions  ;  it  is  from  it,  on  the 
contrary,  that  those  institutions  must  bor- 
row all  their  virtues,  all  their  vigor.  A 
virtuous,  a  brave,  a  wise  people  will  be 
free,  even  under  a  monarchy.  Such  a 
people,  no  tyranny  can  tame :  the  stren- 
ous  force  of  its  resistance,  no  power  of 
rulers  within  and  scarcely  the  vastest 
strength  of  foreign  arms  can  quell,  or  will 
quell  but  for  an  instant — a  dear-bought 
and  a  short-lived  conquest.  They  who  are 
fit  to  be  free  will  be  free  ;  and  so  as  sure- 
ly of  those  who  are  the  contrary.  Virtue 
alone  can  be  liberty.  Make  the  bad,  the 
fooliiih,  the  slavish  free,  and  what  will 
such  freedom  be  but  a  license  of  every- 
thing flagitious,  stupid  and  insolent  ? 

Among  the  monuments  of  our  own 
Revolution,  it  is  our  personal  good  for- 
tune to  possess  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able one — the  original  of  those  reso- 
lutions of  one  of  the  States,  the  adoption 
of  which  was  the  first  signal  of  a  genei  al 
and  regular  resistance  to  the  arbitary  mea- 
sures of  our  mother-country.  Their  tenor 
we  need  not  stop  to  specify.  Upon  the 
verso  of  the  single  leaf  of  an  old  law-book 
on  which  they  were  written,  their  mover, 
the  greatest  orator  and  perhaps  the  wisest 
statesman  of  that  noble  time,  has  left  a 
concise  history  of  the  event  and  its  con- 
sequences. The  brief  inscriptive  sketch 
ends  with  the  following  striking  sen- 
tences : 

"  This  brought  on  the  ivar  which  finally 
separated  the  two  countries,  and  gave  inde- 
pendence to  ours.  Wlictker  this  will  prove 
a  blessing  or  a  curse  will  depend  upon  the 
use  our  people  make  of  the  blessings  which 
a  gracious  God  hath  bestowed  on  us.  If 
they  are  xvise,  they  imll  begreat  and  happy ; 
if  they  are  of  a  contrary  character  they  will 
be  miserable.  Righteousness  alone  can  ex- 
alt them  as  a  nation. 

"■Reader/  whoever  thou  art,  remembex 
this ;  and,  in  thy  sphere,  practise  virtue 
thyself  and  encourage  it  in  others." 

Such  is  the  warning  of  one  of  the  high- 
est spirits  of  that  proud  time,  when  to  ut- 
ter brave  words  was  no  holiday  business, 
as  now,  and  implied  blows  or  hanging, 
superior  dangers  and  toils  not  offices,  and 
probably  a  traitor's  doom  or  a  felon's,  not 
an  easy  public  favor,  unearned  by  merit 
whatever.     Eminently  a  man  of  the  peo- 


ple, to  whose  deserved  affection  he  owed 
whatever  public  honors  he  ever  courted, 
and  whom  he  repaid  in  such  noble  servi- 
ces as  sought  their  good,  not  his  own, 
this  is  his  right  and  citizen-like  language 
to  his  countrymen.  He  fed  not  their  ears 
with  servile  sounds :  he  paid  them  not 
the  baneful,  the  hypocritical  compliment, 
proving  in  reality  anything  but  a  true  re- 
spect and  love  for  them,  of  telling  them, 
as  men  now  do,  that  the  people  can  do  no 
wrong  ?  which  is  but  a  parody,  almost 
equally  false,  of  that  other  slave  maxim, 
"  The  king  can  do  no  wrong." 

Have  the  people  done  no  wrong  ?  Have 
they  preserved  the  virtues  which  founded 
and  can  alone  secure  this  government? 
Is  it  such  as  it  was .' 

Behold  the  answer  in  a  few  conspicu- 
ous public  facts,  impossible  to  mistake 
or  to  gainsay ! 

Before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  people, 
without  fear  and  almost  without  reproach, 
that  dangerous  and  once-dreaded  power, 
the  Executive,  has  been  suffered  to  as- 
sume all  federal  office  as  a  personal  attri- 
bute, and  to  dispense  it  no  longer  for 
public  ends  and  with  a  view  to  adminis- 
trative efficiency  alone,  but  for  his  own 
known  individual  aims,  or  at  best  as  a 
party  reward,  almost  equally  illegitimate. 
Could  there  be  a  more  shocking,  a  more 
dangerous  abuse,  a  more  daring  violation 
of  all  the  spirit  of  our  laws  and  Constitu- 
tion .' 

He  has  been  suffered,  substituting  his 
discretion  for  the  judicial  and  legislative 
authorities,  and  overriding  both,  to  consti- 
tute himself  the  final  judge  what  was  the 
Constitution  and  what  the  laws,  and,  un- 
der the  name  of  interpreting  them  for 
himself,  to  execute  them  or  not  execute 
them,  as  he  liked.  Such  a  power,  neither 
the  English  nor  French  monarch  could 
for  an  instant  dare  to  assume. 

He  has  been  allowed,  when  the  Senate 
stood  firmly  in  the  way  of  his  far-stretched 
power,  to  make  regular  war  upon  it — to 
declare  openly  that  it  ought  to  be  pulled 
down — to  stigmatize  both  it  and  the  Con- 
stitution, by  denouncing  it  to  the  popular 
prejudices  as  the  aristocratic  part  of  the 
government — to  proclaim  himself  the  le- 
gitimate representative  and  exponent  of 
the  national  will — and  finally,  to  degrade 
one  of  the  great  coordinate  branches  of 
the  government,  by  violating  and  defacing 
its  archives. 

He  has  made  war  with  an  equal  suc- 
cess— a  strictly  personal  and  party  war — 
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upon  whatever  he  liked ;  now  bending 
the  public  powers  which  he  wielded  to 
crush  the  persons  that  displeased  him, 
and  now  to  overthrow  the  credit  and  the. 
currency  of  the  country.  What  might 
we  not  enumerate  in  the  permitted  pro- 
gress of  these  more  than  royal  usurpa- 
tions .'  But  they  are  known,  and  easily 
called  to  mind. 

Next  to  this  presidential  omnipotence 
stands  that  of  party,  which  bestows  on  it 
irresponsibility,  and  willingly  helps  it  to 
that  supremacy,  because,  let  the  country 
and  an  adverse  party  be  ever  so  much  its 
victims,  these  are  outlawed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  successful  faction.  These  wild 
excesses  of  party,  its  utter  immorality,  its 
rapid  advance  from  one  fatal  practice  to 
another,  from  one  disorganizing  method 
to  another,  we  need  scarcely  particularize. 
We  have  only  to  state  the  great  and 
undeniable  result — that  hardly  an  aban- 
doned resort  can  be  conceived,  which  is 
not  sanctioned  by  party,  if  it  can  serve  it. 

We  see  the  people  themselves  continu- 
ally selecting,  for  the  high  trust  of  a  fede- 
ral representative,  the  most  despicable 
blockheads,  the  most  shameful  brawlers, 
until  one  of  our  halls  of  legislation  has 
come  to  be  regarded,  through  the  scenes 
which  this  sort  make  there,  as  little  bet- 
ter than  a  cock-pit. 

On  all  sides,  men's  minds  are  fired  with 
furious  notions,  infected  with  principles 
fit  only  to  breed  confusion,  or  animated 
with  false  philanthropies  that  set  at  nought 
everything  for  some  chimera.  Some  as- 
pire to  an  angelic  state  of  things;  another, 
more  practical,  would  plunge  us  into  lit- 
tle better  than  a  bestial  one.     All  these 


wild  and  disorganizing  enthusiasms,  are 
sedulously  fomented  by  a  party,  which 
can  in  its  large  doctrines,  embrace  any  of 
them,  coalesces  naturally  with  everything 
wild,  and  at  any  event  flourishes  by  what- 
ever can  distract  and  divide  honest  men. 

We  have  had  Nullification  established 
against  the  authority  of  all  Congress  and 
of  the  Executive,  by  the  division  of  one 
branch  of  Congress;  and  that  self-sub- 
version of  the  law  is  still  acted  on  by  a 
part  of  the  States.  We  have  Repudia- 
tion ;  we  have  Dorrism ;  we  have  Anti- 
Rentism;  we  have  Annexation,  which  is 
nothing  less  than  an  absolute  abrogation, 
of  one  of  the  chief  checks  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  almost  an  abolition  of  the  Se- 
nate. But  why  should  we  go  on  to  swell 
a  catalogue  so  disastrous,  sadly  printed,  as 
it  must  be,  on  the  heart  of  every  intelli- 
gent man  that  loves  his  country  ?  Let  us 
sum  up  all  in  the  humiliating  and  strange 
fact,  that  over  this  Republican  country, 
a  party,  averred  by  one  of  its  great  lead- 
ers, to  be  "held  together  only  by  the  co- 
hesive force  of  public  plunder,"  has  once 
more  waved  in  triumph  the  banner  of 
"the  spoils." 

Meantime,  debauched  with  the  flatter- 
ies of  endless  demagogues,  and  blind  to 
everything  but  party,  deaf  to  everything 
but  its  fallacious  names,  while  every  con- 
siderate man  stands  appalled  at  the  grow- 
ing licentiousness,  the  rapid  strides  of 
Corruption  and  Disorganization,  the  peo- 
ple sees  no  danger. 

We  do :  for  never  was  there  any  symp- 
tom so  fatal  to  Liberty,  as  when  none  are 
so  loud  in  its  praise  as  the  most  abandoned 
men. 
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ITALY— HEADLEY'S  LETTERS, 


"  Fie  !    this  is  hot  weather  !"     We 
■were  of  Falstaff's  mind.     We   spent  a 
half  hour  at  noon,  imagining  ourselves 
wandering  among  the  shadowy  moun- 
tains of  the  Hudson — deep  down  among- 
such  old  gorges,  where  the  cold  rivulets 
are  lost  and  know  it  not — or  that  we  lay 
rocking  in  our  boat  under   low-hanging 
trees  by  the  shore,  and  watched  the  white 
Sails  steal  up  into  sight  along,and  the  white 
clouds  glide  above,  the  broad  breezy  blue 
of  Ontario.     Yes,  we  were  stretched  up- 
on the  grass,  where  the  woods — great 
woods  of  maple,  and  chesnut,  and  sil- 
ver-heach   and  antique  Titanic   oaks — 
flung  wide  shadows  on  our  boyhood — 
near  our  father's  home,  many  years  ago, 
when  the  world  of  the  West  was  newer. 
It  was  to  no  purpose.     The  imagination 
has  great  power,  but  it  did  not  cool  us. 
So  we  arose,  darkened  our  windows,  and 
spread  ourself,  supinely,  on  a  broad  ma- 
trass— broad,  and  not  too  yielding,  but 
mediate    between    a  feather-bed  and    a 
board.— We  slept.' — No:  it  is  sinful  at 
mid-day.    None  but  a  beer-drinker  sleeps 
after  once  dressing.  We  extended  our  hand 
lazily  for  a  light  work— not  too  light, 
you  are  aware,  but  something  between 
inspiration  and  argument,  and  of  which 
the  very  subject  demands  no  continuous 
strain  longer  than  one  minute,  yet  ends 
silently  to  deepen  the  rivers  of  thought. 
Our  hand  fell  on  "Letters  from  Italy." 
it  was  a  pleasant  surprise.    We  had  forgot 
bringing  it  home  the  day  before  in  our 
pocket — a  great  excellence  of  this  elegant 
series,  not  to  mention  other  good  quali- 
ties,thatonecancarryhismental  food,  like 
a  sandwich,  around  with  him.     It  might 
have  been,  by  an  equal  chance,  Liegh 
Hunt's  "Imagination  and  Fancy,"  a  book 
for  all  weather— or  Hazlitt's  glittering 
Essays,  which  we  have  read  and  re-read, 
and    shall    read    again — or    "  Undine," 
which  no  one  can  dream  through  too  of- 
ten, the  most  exquisite  and  delightful  of 
all  modern  fictions — or  "The  Crescent  and 
the  Cross,"  another  brilliant  panorama  of 
oriental  life — or  any  other  of  numerous 
new  stamped  volumes,  to  say  nothing  of 
old  favorites — ah!  better  than  them  all! 
— it  might  have  been  anything,  for  oui 
table  hath  always  a  most  delectable  con- 
fusion.     Yet,  it  was  the  right  one  that 
turned  up. — The  Italian  Letters !  Many  of 


them,  we  knew,  would  be  old  acquaint- 
ances— wide  scattered  once — such  regard 
was  had  for  bright  illuminations  ! — in  a 
legion  of  newspapers.     So  much  the  bet- 
ter.    A  book  is  poor  that  cannot  be  read 
three  times.    Besides,  we  remembered  the 
charm  that  was  in  them.     Rapid,  racy, 
rambling,  variable  and  various — earnest, 
jocose  and  poetical — we  knew  what  was 
in  store  for  us.     So  we  began  at  the  vivid 
and  painfully  impressive  description  of 
"  A  man  overboard,"  and  floated  along  to 
the  end.     We  will  not  say,  that  we  did 
not  close  our  eyes  just  a  moment,  about 
half  past  two.     But  it  was  our  fault,  not 
the  book's.     And  even  then,  in  the  space, 
doubtless,  of  a  few  seconds — so  wonder- 
ful a  faculty  hath  the  mind ! — what  vi- 
sions arose  before  us — the  legitimate  ef- 
fect of  your  graphic  sketches — the  old 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  such  skies, 
such  mountains,  such  a  sea  ! — cities,  tem- 
ples, churches,  monuments  and  tombs — 
sculpture,  glorious  sculpture,  and  paint- 
ings more  eloquent  than  life — and  every 
where  the  long   uncultivated  hills  and 
vallies,  with   herdsmen  and  shepherds, 
and  most  wretched  beggary  huddling  by 
the  side   of  palaces  or  among   majestic 
ruins — and  all  reposing  in  the  hoar  sha- 
dow of  antiquity !     Was  it  a  dream  only  ? 
The  volume  will  answer.     Might  it  be, 
we  would  consent  to  sleep  for  a  year. 

"Italia!  oh  Italia!  thou  who  hast 
The  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  which  became 
A  funeral  dower  of  present  woes  and  past, 
On  thy  sweet  brow  is  sorrow  ploughed  by 

shame, 
And  annals  graved  in  character  of  flame. 
Oh  God !  that  thou  wort  in  thy  nakedness 
Less  lovely,  or  more  powerful,  and  could'st 

claim 
Thy  right,  and  awe  the  robbers  back,  who 

press 
To  shed  thy  blood  and  drink  the  tears  of 

thy  distress." 

A  most  beautiful  lamentation,  and  so 
much  of  its  beauty  lies  in  its  truth! 

But  Italy  has  been  vished  so  often, 
and  written  about  so  much  !  If  it  were 
only  now  a  less  frequented  region,  like 
that  which  "Eothen"  so  dazzlingly  wan- 
dered over. 

So  much  the  greater  triumph — to  strike 
off  sketches,  on  beaten  ground,  that  can 
be  read — yes,  and  live  with  you.     The 
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truth  is,  it  depends  on  who  it  is   that 
takes  it  upon  him  to  tell  his  adventures. 

It  is  but  seldom  we  get  the  full,  or  we 
should  better  say,  the  real  impressions  of 
a  traveler.  But  seldom,  therefore,  do 
We  have  a  good  book  of  travels,  since  it 
is  utterly  useless  for  the  writer  to  repre- 
sent things  as  he  thinks  they  ought  to 
have  been,  not  as  he  found  they  were. 
All  the  narrations  of  journeyings  since 
Cain  went  out  into  the  land  of  Nod  would 
teach  us  nothing  in  that  way.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  most  satisfactory  to  the  reader 
would  be,  to  see  the  things  described 
through  his  own  eyes;  but  the  next  is,  to 
he  sure  that  he  actually  sees  them  through 
the  eyes  of  the  traveler — that  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  thinks  he  is  the  most  cer- 
tainly doing  so,  his  pleasant  narrator  does 
not  shut  them  and  draw  on  his  imagina- 
tion. This,  however,  from  incapacity  or 
design,  is  the  case  nine  times  out  of  ten. 

In  the  first  place,  the  traveler  is  usual- 
ly anxious  to  suit  the  public  taste.  Find- 
ing, therefore,  scenes  and  circumstances 
altogether  different  from  such  as  he  had 
formed  in  fancy,  and  supposing  the  fan- 
cies of  the  public  at  home  to  have  been 
like  his  own,  he  undertakes  to  describe 
accordingly.  The  book  must  be  made  to 
please,  and  to  please  it  must  come  up  to 
expectation. 

What  is  more,  however,  not  one  man 
in  ten  has  the  ability  to  write  the  truth 
about  new  things — even  as  they  im- 
pressed him.  If  he  writes  on  the  spot, 
his  impressions  of  different  scenes  and 
incidents  are  apt,  for  the  moment,  to  be 
disproportioned  to  their  importance  ;  the 
small  obtain  as  much  regard  as  the  great, 
often  more,  and  the  picture  is  distorted. 
If  he  write  from  recollection,  too  many 
of  the  slight  are  forgotten,  and  those  that 
remain  become  blended  together.  The 
picture  is  then  both  general  and  indistinct. 
Too  much  or  too  little  of  the  minutiae  of 
a  traveler's  life  is  equally  disadvantage- 
ous for  the  best  effect ;  and  the  most 
striking  and  impressive  of  travelers'  nar- 
ratives, are  those  written,  as  Kinglake 
(if  that  is  the  author's  name)  wrote  his 
JEothen,  and  as  the  honey-mouthed  Hero- 
dotus related  the  strange  things  he  had 
heard  and  seen  to  the  wonder-loving 
Athenians — a  man,  namely,  of  fine  ima- 
gination and  vivid  memory,  grouping  to- 
gether, after  a  long  interval — like  a  land- 
scape painter — the  prominent  and  bold 
objects  that  have  remained  with  him,  and 
filling  into  every  scene  the  living  coloring 


of  such  minute  realities  as  could  not  be 
forgotten. 

Now,  what,  in  addition  to  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  the  style,  is  chiefly  charac- 
teristic of  these  letters  and  most  commends 
them  to  our  minds,  as  well  as  to  our  feel- 
ings, is  their  frankness  and  common 
sense,  and  the  constant  view  we  are 
allowed  to  have  of  the  writer  himself. 
Mr.  Headley,  in  traveling  through  Italy, 
has  selected  objects  of  interest  to  suit 
himself;  but  he  has  chosen  to  present 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reveal  Italy  to 
his  readers.  He  has  no  theories  to  main- 
tain, or  peculiar  views  to  propagate.  He 
has  earnestness,  quick  sympathy,  happi- 
ness of  spirit,  and  withal  a  natural  readi- 
ness to  change  from  one  to  another  with- 
out knowing  it  himself.  These  qualities 
imbue  the  fluent  ink  in  his  pen,  and  his 
pen  is  graphic  enough  to  invest  scenes 
and  objects  thoroughly  in  their  colorings. 
We  are  thus  made  to  feel,  and  see,  through 
his  abounding  individuality.  We  become 
the  traveler  himself;  yet  we  never  mis- 
take him  for  ourselves.  This  is  a  high 
faculty — though  generally  an  uncon- 
scious one  with  a  writer  whom  it  is  found 
to  characterize.  It  is  this  which  imparts 
its  highest  interest  to  Mr.  Headley's  let- 
ters, as  was  the  case  with  Eothen,  though 
in  the  author  of  that  brilliant  book  it  was 
more  intensely  national,  egotistical,  and 
altogether  peculiar.  Kinglake,  strangely 
variable,  seems,  in  all  circumstances  to  be 
certain  that  he  knows  what  he  is  about, 
yet  without  caring  whether  his  readers 
think  so  or  not.  He  is  an  Englishman, 
of  Englishmen.  Mr.  Headley  is  not  per- 
haps an  American,  of  Americans,  but  he 
suffers  every  mood  of  his  mind,  and  such 
pleasant  prejudices  as  are  not  forbidden 
a  residence  with  him,  to  come  out  freely 
to  the  reader's  view.  This  makes  a  narra- 
tive picturesque  ;  certainly  without  it  no 
book  of  travels  can  well  be  other  than 
somewhat  monotonous.  "  Also,  from 
grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,"  is  the 
best  of  all  possible  rules  for  an  account  of 
Jones's  ramblings — because  such  must 
always  be  nearest  the  realit}^ 

With  the  general  rapidity  and  power 
of  Mr.  Headley's  style,  those  who  have 
read,  in  former  numbers  of  this  magazine, 
the  reviews  of  "Alison's  History"  and 
"  Thiers'  French  Revolution,"  are  fami- 
liar. His  peculiar  skill  in  vivid  descrip- 
tion, which  is  his  forte,  may  be  seen  in 
the  stirring  sketches  of  Bonaparte's  Mar- 
shals.    Many  passages  of  these  letters 
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display  the  same  striking  powers.  A 
hundred  might  be  selected.  We  give  two, 
as  affording  line  examples  of  contrast  in 
description — beauty  in  repose,  and  beauty 
sublimed  with  terror  and  overpowered 
by  the  grandeur  that  darkens  upon  it, 
when  the  strong  elements  of  Nature  are 
aroused. 

"  The  sun  went  down  over  Amalfi,  pen- 
ciling with  its  last  beams  the  distant  moun- 
tains that  curved  into  the  sea  beyond  Psss- 
tium.  Along  the  beach,  on  which  the  rip- 
ples were  laying  their  lips  with  a  gentle 
murmur,  a  group  of  soldiers  in  their  gay 
uniform  were  strolling,  waking  the  drowsy 
echoes  of  evening  with  their  stirring  bugle 
notes.  The  music  was  sweet ;  and  at  such 
an  hour,  in  such  a  scene,  doubly  so.  They 
wandered  carelessly  along,  now  standing  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  sand  where  the  ripples 
died,  and  now  hidden  from  sight  behind 
some  projecting  point  where  the  sound,  con- 
fined and  thrown  back,  came  faint  and 
distant  on  the  ear,  till  emerging  again  into 
view,  the  martial  strain  swelled  out  in 
triumphant  notes  till  the  rocks  above  and 
around  were  alive  with  echoes." 

"  The  grey  old  mountains  were  looking 
down  on  Salerno,  and  Salerno  on  the  sea ; 
and  all  was  quiet  as  night  ever  is  when  left 
alone.  And  yet,  quiet  and  peaceful  as  it 
was,  it  had  been  the  scene  of  stirring  con- 
flicts. There  were  the  moonbeams  sleep- 
ing on  the  wall  against  which  Hannibal  had 
once  thundered  with  his  fierce  Africans  ; 
and  along  that  beach  the  wild  war-cry  of 
the  Saracen  had  rung,  and  women  and  chil- 
dren lain  in  slaughtered  heaps.  But  the 
bold  Saracen  and  bolder  African  had  passed 
away,  while  the  sea  and  the  rocks  remained 
the  same.  I  turned  to  my  couch,  not  won- 
dering the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  sang 
so  much  and  so  sweetly  of  Salerno." 

"  Naples. 
"To-night  we  arrived  at  Castellamare. 
Our  road  wound  along  the  Bay — near  Pom- 
peii, through  Torre  del  Greco,  into  the  city. 
The  sky  was  darkly  overcast — the  wind  was 
high  and  angry,  and  the  usually  quiet  Bay 
threw  its  aroused  and  rapid  swell  on  the 
beach.  Along  the  horizon,  between  the 
sea  and  sky,  hung  a  storm-cloud  blacker 
than  the  water.  Here  and  there  was  a  small 
sailing-craft,  or  fisherman's  boat,  pulling 
for  the  shore,  while  those  on  the  beach  were 
dragging  their  boats  still  firther  up  on  the 
sand,  in  preparation  for  the  rapidly  gather- 
ing storm.  There  is  always  something 
fearful  in  this  bustling  preparation  for  a 
tempest.  It  was  peculiarly  so  here.  The 
roar  of  the  surge  was  on  one  side ;  on  the 
other  lay  a  buried  city — a  smoking  moun- 
tain ;  while  our  very  road  was  walled  with 


lava  that  cooled  on  the  spot  where  it  stood. 
The  column  of  smoke  that  Vesuvius  usually 
sent  so  calmly  into  the  sky,  now  lay  on  a 
level  with  the  summit,  and  rolled  rapidly 
inland  before  the  fierce  sea-blast.  It  might 
have  been  fancy ;  but,  amid  such  elements 
of  strength,  and  such  memories  and  monu- 
ments of  their  fury,  it  did  seem  as  if  it 
wanted  but  a  single  touch  to  send  valley, 
towns,  mountains  and  all,  like  a  fired  ma- 
gazine, into  the  air.  Clouds  of  dust  rolled 
over  us,  blotting  out  even  the  road  from  our 
view  ;  while  the  dull  report  of  cannon  from 
Naples,  coming  at  intervals  on  our  ears, 
added  to  the  confusion  and  loneliness  of  the 
scene.  As  we  entered  the  city  and  rode 
along  the  port,  the  wild  tossing  of  the  tall 
masts  as  the  heavy  hulls  rocked  on  the 
waves,  the  creaking  of  the  timbers,  and  the 
muffled  shouts  of  seamen,  as  they  threw 
their  fastenings,  added  to  the  gloom  of  the 
evening  ;  and  I  went  to  my  room,  feeling 
that  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  my- 
self aroused  at  any  moment  by  the  rocking 
of  an  earthquake  under  me.  The  night  did 
not  disappoint  the  day,  and  set  in  with  a 
wildness  and  fury,  that  these  fire-countries 
alone  exhibit.  My  room  overlooked  the 
Bay  and  Vesuvius.  The  door  opened  upon 
a  large  balcony.  As  I  stood  on  this,  and 
heard  the  groaning  of  the  vessels  below, 
reeling  in  the  darkness,  and  the  sullen 
sound  of  the  surge,  as  it  fell  on  the  beach, 
while  the  heavy  thunder  rolled  over  the 
sea,  and  shook  the  city  on  its  founda- 
tions— I  felt  I  would  not  live  in  Naples. 
Ever  and  anon  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning 
would  throw  distant  Vesuvius  in  bold  relief 
against  the  sky,  with  his  forehead  complete- 
ly wrapped  in  clouds  that  moved  not  to  the 
blast,  but  clung  there,  as  if  in  solemn  con- 
sultation with  the  mountain  upon  the  night. 
Overhead  the  clouds  were  driven  in  every 
direction,  and  nature  seemed  bestirring  her- 
self for  some  wild  work.  At  length  the 
heavy  rain-drops  began  to  fall,  one  by  one, 
as  if  pressed  from  the  clouds;  and  I  turned 
to  my  room,  feeling  that  the  storm  would 
weep  itself  away.         Truly  yours." 

The  following  is  of  a  different  order, 
hut  equally  admirable,  touched,  as  it  is, 
Avith  a  simple  pathos. 

"  The  crops  are  raised  during  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  herds  are  among  the  hills, 
and  the  harvest  is  gathered  in  by  the  moun- 
taineers, who  dwell  on  the  Volscian  hills 
and  the  moie  elevated  land  towards  the 
frontier  of  Naples.  At  this  time  the  heat 
is  intense,  and  would  make  even  the  slave 
of  a  cotton  plantation  wince.  The  poor 
peasantry,  who  have  been  accustomed  from 
their  infancy  to  the  fresh  mountain  breezes, 
and  clear  running  streams  of  their  native 
home,  lured  by  the  prospect  of  gaining  a 
few  pauls  to  support  their  families  during 
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the  approaching  winter,  descend  into  the 
plains,  to  gather  in  the  harvest.  Then  the 
slaughter  commences,  and  does  not  end  till 
harvest  is  over,  and  often  not  even  then. 
The  malaria  seizes  the  hardy  mountainer 
as  its  lawful  prey,  and  hurries  him  with 
fearful  rapidity  into  the  grave.  Unaccus- 
tomed to  the  scorching  sun  that  beats  on 
those  plains,  he  finds  himself  at  night  ex- 
hausted and  feeble.  Inured  to  toil,  and 
delving  airong  his  native  hills  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  he  wonders  at  his  weariness. 
Without  a  hut  to  shelter  him,  he  flings  his 
complaining  limbs  on  the  damp  earth,  as 
he  has  often  flung  them  on  the  mountain 
side,  expecting  the  morning  will  find  him 
fresh  and  vigorous  as  ever.  But  ere  slum- 
ber has  wrapped  his  weary  form,  the  pesti- 
lential vapors  begin  to  steam  up  from  the 
noxious  earth,  and  noiselessly  embrace  their 
unconscious  victim.  In  the  morning,  he 
who  has  felt  all  his  life  long  his  blood  leap 
in  his  veins  like  his  native  torrents,  now 
feels  it  creeping  heavy  and  hot  through  his 
depressed  system.  Ignorant  of  his  danger, 
or  the  cause  of  his  ills,  he  renews  his  task, 
and  again  staggers  on  under  a  burning  sun, 
and  lies  down  again  to  sleep  on  the  moist 
earth,  in  the  embrace  of  his  foe.  The  next 
day  the  poor  fellow  toils  with  hotter  brain 
and  a  wilder  pulse,  and  flings  himself  at 
night  on  the  cool  earth,  from  which  he  will 
never  rise  again  to  his  labor.  Thus,  while 
the  scanty  harvest  of  grain  is  gathered  in, 
the  malaria  has  been  reaping  its  richer  har- 
vest of  men." 

With  the  same  appreciating  eye  and 
felicity  of  language  has  Mr.  Headley 
dwelt  everywhere  upon  the  triumphs  of 
Architecture,  Painting,  Music  and  Sculp- 
ture. 

But  it  is  not  the  splendors  alone  of  na- 
ture and  of  art  which  fill  and  illuminate 
all  the  shores  and  cities  of  Italy,  that  ar- 
rested the  quick  regard  of  the  traveler. 
While  he  leads  us  into  the  halls  of  kings, 
into  the  more  than  regal  magnilicence  of 
a  proud  hierarchy,  and  amid  the  beauti- 
ful and  poetic  scenes  that  on  every  side 
abound,  he  has  not  neglected  to  introduce 
to  our  notice  the  people  crammed  into  filthy 
dens,  half  clothed  in  tattered  garments, 
with  haggard  faces,  as  the  fruits  of  a  so- 
cial  and  political  system  that  requires 
"  two-thirds  to  die  of  starvation,  that  the 
other  third  may  die  of  surfeit."  This 
is  the  hook's  chief  merit,  though  it  pos- 
sesses so  many  other  sterling  qualities.  It 
thus  tills  in  Italian  picturing  a  space  that 
has  hitherto  been  vacant.  We  are  not 
willing  to  be  delighted  with  political 
descriptions  of  that  lovely  country  alone, 
when  it  is  filled  with  a  half-fed  people ; 
or,  of  statues  that  record  the  deeds  and 
memory  of  the  great  and  noble  departed. 


while  the  living  sufferers  that  lie  beneath 
them  are  left  out  of  the  picture  ;  or,  of 
churches  more  magnificent  than  one  could 
well  dream  of,  while  wretched  men,  in 
disregarded  rags,  sit  upon  their  broad 
steps,  begging  the  hread  that  is  not  given. 
Let  us  have  the  full  picture,  drawn  to  the 
life,  of  this  and  every  other  country,  or 
let  us  have  nothing. 

He  takes  frequent  occasion  to  let  us 
know,  that  ail  intelligent  persons  there 
know  the  condition  of  their  country  and 
are  ready  for  a  change.  We  extract  a 
striking  passage.  The  long  succession 
of  gorgeous  papal  ceremonies  had  closed 
at  last  with  a  magnificent  display  of  fire- 
works. 

"  Lent  is  over — the  last  honors  are  done 
to  God  by  his  revealed  representatives  on 
earth,  and  the  Church  stands  acquitted  of 
all  neglect  of  proper  observances.  Is  it  ask- 
ed again  if  the  people  are  deceived  by  this 
magnificence?  By  no  means.  A  stranger,  an 
Italian,  stood  by  me  as  I  was  gazing  on  the 
spectacle,  and  we  soon  fell  into  conversa- 
tion. He  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  our 
topic  was  Italy.  He  spoke  low  but  earnest- 
ly of  the  state  of  his  country,  and  declared 
there  was  as  much  genius  and  mind  in  Italy 
now  as  ever,  but  they  were  not  fostered. 
An  imbecile,  yet  oppressive  government, 
monopolized  all  the  wealth  of  the  state,  and 
expended  it  in  just  such  follies  as  1;hese, 
while  genius  starved,  and  the  poor  died  in 
want.  I  have  never  heard  the  poor  Pope  so 
berated  in  my  own  country.  At  the  close  of 
the  representation  of  a  volcano,  I  remarked 
that  it  resembled  perdition.  '  Yes,'  said  he, 
with  a  most  bitter  sneer,  '  hell  is  in  Rome 
now-a-days.'  Had  the  Pope  or  one  of  his 
gens-d'arines  heard  it,  he  would  have  seen 
the  inside  of  a  prison  before  morning.  I 
was  exceedingly  interested  in  him,  for  he 
was  an  intelligent  and  earnest  man,  and 
when  I  turned  to  go  away,  I  took  him  by 
the  hand  and  bade  him  good  bye,  saying, 
another  day  is  finished.  '  Yes,'  he  replied, 
with  the  same  withering  sneer,  'another 
day  of  our  Master,  another  day  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.''" 

The  common  people,  too,  appear  to 
see  quite  through  the  jugglery  and  false- 
ness of  their  ghostly  teachers.  When 
near  the  close  of  a  terrible  three  days 
storm,  bishop  and  priests  "took  the  ashes 
of  John  the  Baptist,"  marched  solennily 
to  the  sea,  kneeled  in  the  water  and 
prayed  to  stop  the  tempest — soon  after 
which  the  wind  whirled  about,  and  the 
storm  lulled,  a  manifest  miracle  ! — one 
fellow  asks:  "why  did'nt  they  pray 
sooner,  before  the  mischief  was  all  done  ?" 
— another  says,  with  a  noticeable  shrug, 
"umph!  they  watched  the  barometer!" 
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Italy  sadly  needs  a  religion.  Mark  the 
portrait  of  a  holy  priest  of  St.  Peter. 

"  With  his  cowl  thrown  back  from  his 
shaven  crown,  and  his  cross  and  rosary  dan- 
gling at  his  rope  girdle,  he  approached  me 
in  a  most  insinuating  manner,  asking  for 
alms,  and  promising  to  pray  for  me  as  long 
as  he  lived.  I  thought  I  would  test  his 
creed  for  once  ;  and  so  pulling  out  a  hand- 
ful of  small  change,  I  rattled  it  before  his 
greedy  eyes,  and  said,  '  You  say  then  you 
will  pray  for  me,  if  I  will  give  you  money  .'' 
^  Si  Signore  !'  '  But  a  priest — your  superior 
in  rank,  has  told  me,  there  is  no  chance  for 
a  heretic  ;  that  he  did  not  even  stop  in  pur- 
gatory, but  went  straight  past  into  the  low- 
est depth  of  perdition.  Now  you  say  you 
say  you  will  pray  for  me ;  but  if  I  am  damn- 
ed at  the  outset,  your  prayers  will  be  of  no 
use.'  '  Oh,'  said  he,  '  I  will  pray  that  you 
may  become  a  good  Catholic'  '  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you,'  I  replied,  '  but  I  wish  no 
Buch  prayers  for  me,  with  or  witho\it  mo- 
i^y.  I  am  a  confirmed  heretic,  and  desire 
to  remain  so ;  so  good  morning.'  With  this 
I  put  my  money  into  my  pocket.  He  saw 
it  disappear  like  a  treasure  going  into  the 
deep,  and  wriggled  and  leered,  till  his  sim- 
ple face  expressed  more  shrewdness  than  I 
thought  it  capable  of  doing.     '  Oh,'  said  he, 

*  I  will  pray  for  your  body,  that  it  may  be 
kept  well.'  '  No,'  replied  I,  '  the  doctors 
will  take  care  of  that ;  besides,  the  soul  is 
of  mere  importance  than  the  body,  and  if 
you  cannot  say  there  is  a  chance  for  me  as 
a  heretic,  and  that  you  will  pray  for  me  as 
such,  there's  no  use  of  talking  farther.' 
The  covetous  fellow  was  cornered,  and  he 
had  sense  enough  to  see  it.  He  found  there 
was  no  dodging  the  point,  and  finally,  with 
a  desperate  effort,  declared  he  would  pray 
for  my  salvation  as  a  heretic.  I  held  the 
money  over  his  box,  and  said,  '  Now  there 
is  no  mistake  about  this,  and  no  deception  ?' 

•  No,  signore.'  '  Then  there  is  a  hope  for 
me  .''  '  Si,  signore  !'  I  dropped  the  money 
in  his  box,  and  we  then  entered  into  a  long 
conversation  about  his  religion.  He  said 
he  fasted  and  scourged  himself  frequently ; 
and  that  lately  in  oneof  his  self  macerations, 
the  evangelist  Matthew  had  appeared  to 
him  in  the  form  of  a  baby,  and  that  he  ex- 
pected another  visit  soon.  At  length,  get- 
ting weary  of  his  nonsense,  I  bid  him  good 
morning ;  and  he  shuffled  away,  wishing  all 
the  blessings  of  two  worlds  on  my  head." 

We  cannot  close  this  hasty  notice,  with- 
out a  word  farther,  in  respect  to  Italy  and 
the  Italians.  The  condition  of  that  peo- 
ple is  peculiar.  While  there  is  intelli- 
gence, nobleness,  and  courage,  in  Italy, 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  ignorant  and 
vicious,  and  cannot  be  relied  on  in  an 
emergency.  Italy  was  great ;  hut  she  has 
been  so  long  going  to  decay,  that  centu- 


ries of  her  modern  history  are  but  a  record 
of  her  decline.  The  cause  of  this  state 
of  things,  in  part,  is  perfectly  evident. 
The  instruction  of  the  people  has  always 
partaken  of  the  nature  of  their  climate. 
It  has  been  musical,  poetical,  cheerful, 
volatile  and  passionate.  That  class  of 
emotions,  corresponding  to  the  nature  of 
their  instruction,  has  alone  been  cultiva- 
ted. Her  people  have  thus  grown  up, 
out  of  all  good  proportion  and  symmetry, 
and  now  exhibit  us  a  race  mentally  de- 
formed, diseased,  and  ready  to  die.  While 
she  has  produced  some  of  the  world's  best 
men,  the  majority  have  not  been,  and 
cannot  be,  under  this  peculiar  training, 
noble,  good  or  great.  Mr.  Headley  has 
expressed  himself  very  distinctly,  on  this 
point.  "  Whether  Italy  will  ever  assume 
her  place  again,  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  is  very  doubtful.  If  she  does,  she 
will  be  the  first  nation  that  has  grown 
old  with  decay,  and  again  become  regene- 
rated. In  this  respect,  nations  follow  the 
law  of  human  life.  If  age  once  seizes 
upon  them,  they  never  grow  young 
again.  They  must  first  die,  and  have  an 
entirely  new  birth.  Everything  is  now 
old.  Cities,  houses,  churches,  and  all, 
are  old.  The  whole  economy  of  out- 
ward physical  life  must  be  radically 
changed,  to  fit  the  spirit  that  is  now 
abroad  in  the  world." 

The  principles  of  truth — the  world's 
conservative  principles,  are  not  there.  It 
has  been  always  the  policy  of  the  reli- 
gious teachers  and  rulers  of  that  people, 
to  fetter  down  their  free  minds,  and  ener- 
vate their  spirits.  The  history  of  Italy 
exhibits  their  complete  success.  Nature, 
by  breathing  her  own  spirit  into  them, 
has  taught  them  all  they  know.  Tyran- 
ny could  not  chain  the  winds,  neither  has 
the  bigot  been  able  to  darken  the  golden 
sky;  and  every  hill  and  running  stream, 
and  every  star  has  spoken  to  them  in  the 
presence  of  their  task-masters.  Beyond 
this  they  have  never  advanced,  and  we 
fear  they  never  will.  The  government 
of  that  people,  might  have  been,  for  many 
ages  now,  all  that  these  elements  of  their 
nature  demanded  ;  but  the  people  have, 
as  social  and  civil  beings,  become  more 
fully  perfected,  under  Nature's  tuition ; 
and  now  are  demanding,  though  faintly, 
a  form  of  government  better  suited  to 
their  present  state.  This  causes  their 
murmurings  and  uneasiness  ;  yet  there  is 
not  life  enough  among  them,  or  strength, 
or  courage,  to  break  the  chains  with 
which  they  feel  themselves  bound. 
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It  is  not  a  work  of  much  difficulty  to 
write  an  ordinary  commercial  article  for 
a  magazine.  A  few  of  the  latest  returns 
from  the  Banks  and  the  Customs,  a  stock 
table,  the  prices  of  the  great  staples  of 
the  country,  and  a  slur  at  the  Tariff,  con- 
stitute the  materials  with  which  they  are 
generally  made.  This  is  surely  not  all 
which  merchants,  or  politicians  who 
watch  the  progress  of  the  United  States, 
have  a  right  to  expect.  They  want  broad 
views,  based  upon  extended  observation 
of  cause  and  effect  in  the  commercial 
world.  We  know  better  what  it  is  they 
do  want,  than  how  ourselves  to  furnish 
it.  It  requires  a  combination  of  materials 
not  always  equally  at  hand,  and  a  power 
of  philosophical  deduction  which  is  not 
the  lot  of  many  men  to  possess.  We  lay 
claim  to  neither,  and  yet  we  deem  the 
present  position  of  the  country  sufficiently 
interesting  to  warrant  us  in  throwing  out 
a  few  general  reflections  upon  its  cha- 
racter. 

The  most  obvious  feature  of  it,  is  the 
absence  of  any  system  of  regulation  of 
the  currency  of  the  country.  After  a 
period  of  severe  distress  following  hard 
upon  the  discontinuance  of  a  National 
Bank,  a  new  period  of  great  ease  and 
prosperity  succeeded,  and  still  continues. 
There  are  many  who,  as  they  despaired 
of  a  change  from  the  former,  are  now 
correspondingly  sanguine  of  the  perma- 
nency of  the  latter  state.  They  suppose 
that  the  great  problem  which  has  puzzled 
economists  so  long  is  at  last  solved,  and 
that  after  all  the  real  way  to  regulate  the 
financial  affairs  of  a  nation,  is  to  let  them 
regulate  themselves.  It  is  useless  to  re- 
mark upon  this  common  tendency  to  look 
only  upon  the  surface  of  things.  Politi- 
cal economy  is  to  most  minds  a  science 
of  misty  theory,  because  there  is  a  much 
greater  tendency  in  writers  to  substitute 
their  hasty  conclusions  from  partial  views 
for  the  more  difficult  and  labored  process 
of  induction  that  flows  from  extensive 
observation  of  facts.  There  is  moreover 
a  great  need  of  resort  to  crucial  experi- 
ments, in  order  to  arrive  at  any  reason- 
able certainty  of  the  exact  connection  of 
cause  and  effect  in  events.  So  great  is 
the  number  of  disturbing  forces  operating 
upon  them,  that  it  is  barely  possible  for 


the  calmest  judgment  to  avoid  sometimes 
confounding  that  relation.  There  were 
probably  as  many  men  in  America  who 
ascribed  the  derangement  of  the  currency 
in  1837  to  the  existence  as  to  the  absence 
of  a  National  Bank ;  and  neither  side 
was  without  plausible  ground  for  its  view. 
There  are  now  more  persons  who  consi- 
der the  present  prosperity  as  the  conse- 
quence of  the  freedom  from  any  regula- 
tion, than  there  are  who  regard  that  very 
prosperity  as  an  indication  of  the  neces- 
sity of  applying  in  season  some  sort  of 
control. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  government  of 
the  United  States  remains  passive.  It  is 
somewhat  questionable  whether  any  zeal- 
ous attempt  will  be  made  even  to  return 
to  the  lame  expedient  of  a  Sub-Treasury. 
When  in  1837  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury found  himself  completely  paralyzed 
by  the  general  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Banks,  in  which 
thirty  millions  of  the  public  funds  were 
deposited,  he  then  very  naturally  turned 
his  attention  to  some  mode  of  preventing 
for  the  future  a  like  embarrassment.  The 
country  was  fortunate  in  being  in  a  state 
of  profound  peace.  What  the  effect 
would  have  been  in  case  of  war,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say.  A  national  system  ought 
to  be  predicated  as  well  upon  the  proba- 
bility of  the  one  contingency  as  of  the 
other.  Ours  is  and  has  been  nothing 
more  than  a  string  of  expedients.  The 
first  National  Bank  was  the  offspring  of 
the  disorders  consequent  upon  the  Revo- 
lutionary struggle;  the  second  grew  out 
of  a  feebly-conducted  war.  Each  lasted 
its  time,  and  then  there  was  an  eager 
searching  for  new  experiments.  The 
democracy  of  President  Van  Buren  and 
Levi  Woodbury,  profoundly  shocked  by 
the  test  of  the  infidelity  of  the  whole 
brood  of  rotten  Banks,  into  which  they 
had  breathed  all  of  vitality  they  ever  pos- 
sessed, threw  itself  for  protection  upon 
the  reserved  powers  of  the  Government 
itself.  They  argued  as  the  miser  does, 
that  after  all  there  was  nothing  like  the 
strong  box.  The  result  was  visible  in 
the  Sub-Treasury.  But  that  system,  even 
during  the  brief  period  that  it  lasted,  never 
was  in  truth  what  it  professed  to  be.  The 
repeal  of  it  was  the  work  of  the  Whigs. 
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It  remains  to  te  seen  whether,  now  that 
the  Democrats  have  recovered  power, 
they  will  restore  it.  The  inaugural  ad- 
dress of  the  President,  and  the  silence  of 
the  government  press,  argue  indifference 
to  it,  to  say  the  least.  There  may  be 
many  motives  which  would  dictate  a  for- 
mal rencAval  of  the  proposition,  besides  a 
conviction  of  its  intrinsic  merit.  It  was 
an  expedient,  and  it  had  its  day.  Times 
have  changed,  and  there  appears  no  pre- 
sent necessity  for  action  upon  the  subject. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  adminis- 
tration which  has  opened  and  is  pursuing 
different  and  more  interesting  objects,  will 
embarrass  itself  unnecessarily  in  taking 
care  of  futurity  in  this  particular.  If  the 
Sub-Treasury  should  be  adopted,  it  will 
be  only  in  form.  The  Government  will 
continue  to  use  the  Banks  through  its 
agents,  much  as  it  now  does  directly ; 
and  the  present  system  of  currency  will 
be  allowed  to  go  on  without  interruption, 
just  so  long  as  it  can  go  by  itself.  It 
will  be  only  an  urgent  necessity  which 
will  give  rise  to  the  adoption  of  any  new 
expedient. 

What  is  then  the  state  of  our  currency 
in  the  United  States  in  1845  .'  It  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  action  of  Banks  char- 
tered by  the  several  States,  just  as  it  was 
ten  years  ago.  These  act  without  concert 
with  each  other,  and  without  responsi- 
bility to  any  common  head.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  resorts  in  most 
cases  to  them  for  the  transaction  of  its 
business,  but  in  some  to  individuals, 
having  in  neither  any  security  for  its 
funds,  or  control  over  the  agents  it  em- 
ploys. The  system  consists  in  there  be- 
ing none  at  all.  If  it  will  last  forever 
as  it  has  done  now  for  four  years,  then 
is  it  indeed  the  euthanasia  of  a  national 
currency. 

In  order  to  form  any  opinion  of  its  du- 
ration, it  will  be  necessary  to  look  back 
and  see  where  it  commenced.  Up  to  the 
period  of  the  adoption  of  the  Tariff  by 
the  Whig  party  in  1842,  there  had  been 
no  symptom  of  relief  to  the  distress  of 
the  country.  Without  intending  to  claim 
for  that  measure  all  of  the  prosperity  that 
has  ensued,  we  have  a  right  to  assume 
for  it  that  it  came  in  just  at  the  right  mo- 
ment to  revive  the  drooping  energy  of  the 
people,  exhausted  by  the  drain  of  its  re- 
sources to  foreign  countries,  which  had 
for  years  previous  been  going  on  under  the 
operation  of  a  scale  of  prices  created  by  a 
redundancy  of  paper  money  of  banks,  and 
raised  by  it  much  higher  than  ruled  else- 


where. It  was  this  which  had  brought 
in  quantities  of  wheat  to  a  people  able 
to  supply,  not  themselves  alone,  but  the 
world  besides.  It  was  this  which  had 
carried  up  the  value  of  imports  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety  millions  of  dollars,  in  the  single 
year  1836.  It  was  this  which  gave  a 
great  excess  of  imports  over  exports  du- 
ring the  whole  period  of  the  prevalence 
of  what  was  called  the  Compromise  Act 
of  1832,  down  to  the  year  1840.  Even 
after  the  scale  of  artificial  prices  caused 
by  the  expanded  currency  of  the  Banks, 
the  original  inducement  to  these  exces- 
sive imports,  had  been  done  away  by  the 
failure  of  those  Banks  lo  redeem  it,  the 
fatal  effect  of  the  system  remained.  It 
pressed  upon  the  industry  of  the  people, 
struggling  for  the  reduced  wages  of  its 
labor  against  the  competition  of  great 
foreign  capital,  wielding  products  cheaply 
wrung  from  the  hands  of  a  needy  and 
starving  population  in  the  Old  World.  It 
was  not  so  much  the  payment  for  goods 
from  abroad  which  made  the  paralysis  of 
1840,  as  the  difficulty  of  selling  anything 
at  a  remunerating  price  at  home.  The 
paper  circulation  of  the  Banks  had  been 
contracted  forty- three  millions  of  dollars 
in  three  years ;  the  prices  of  all  commodi- 
ties had  been  going  down  at  a  correspond- 
ing rale ;  and  yet  the  stranger  had  the 
whole  command  of  the  market,  because 
he  could  afford  to  sell  at  the  smallest  liv- 
ing profit,  or  at  the  least  sacrifice,  when- 
ever a  sale  could  be  made  at  all. 

The  adoption  of  the  Tariff  at  that  mo- 
ment, changed  the  whole  face  of  things. 
The  people  began  to  draw  breath.  Im- 
portations continued  for  some  time,  it  is 
true ;  but  having  been  made  in  the  face 
of  a  low  scale  of  prices,  under  the  delu- 
sive idea  that  the  advance  of  duties  would 
raise  those  prices,  they  paid  little  profits, 
and  inspired  no  disposition  to  extend 
them.  The  first  sensible  improvement 
was  in  the  firmness  of  the  domestic  mar- 
kets. The  lowest  point  of  prices  had 
been  reached.  Trade  then  began  to  as- 
sume its  natural  channels.  The  Banks, 
which  had  been  busy  in  contracting  all 
obligations  until  they  had  almost  put  a 
stop  to  the  formation  of  new  ones,  found 
a  farther  perseverance  in  their  policy  un- 
necessary. With  the  returning  confidence 
of  the  community,  their  resources  became 
more  available.  The  process  of  liquida- 
tion which  had  been  going  on  for  three 
years,  gradually  accumulated  a  great 
amount  of  capital  in  money  unemployed. 
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While  in  1836  the  community  was  gorged 
with  paper  and  yet  demanding  more,  in 
1842  and  1843  it  had  little  and  wanted 
little.  The  wheel  had  been  turning  so 
long  that  it  had  got  completely  round, 
and  the  currency  was  beginning  a  new 
career. 

If  we  are  correct  in  our  conjecture  of 
the  effect  of  the  Tariff  of  1842  upon  the 
present  state  of  things,  it  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  some  interest  to  know  what  the 
probability  is  of  its  continuance.     It  is 
well  known  that  the  party  unfriendly  to 
it  is  now  in  possession  of  power,  and  that 
it  will  modify  or  repeal  as  it  can  hope  to 
be  sustained  by  popular  opinion  in  the 
act,  but  not  without.     Had  the  revenue 
from  customs  been  as  abundant  this  year 
as  it  was  the  last,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
some  modification  of  its  provisions  would 
have  been  sustained.     The  contrary  is, 
however,  likely  to  be  the  case  to  a  suffi- 
cient extent  to  remove  all  argument  of 
necessity  on  that  account.     There  will 
be  no  great  surplus  to  brag  of.     From 
present  returns  of  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  it  would  seem  that  the  receipts  for 
1845  will  be  less  than  those  of  1844  by 
at  least  one-fifth  of  the  whole  amount.    It 
will  scarcely  be  the  part  of  prudence  in 
Government  to   recommend   a  measure 
having  in  prospect  a  reduction,  in  the 
face  of  this  decline;   more  particularly 
as,  if  the  calculations  of  the  friends  and 
authors  of  the  system  itself  should  prove 
well-founded,  a  decline  in  the  import  of 
dutiable  goods  will  hereafter  go   on  in 
proportion  as  the  manufacture  of  them 
becomes  established  here.    This  expecta- 
tion is  likely  to  prove  well-founded  in 
the  great  article  of  iron,  at  least.     A  con- 
currence of  circumstances  has  had  the 
efTect  of  raising  the  price  of  that  article 
so  high  in  Great  Britain,  as  to  stimulate 
to  the  production  of  it  in  America,  at 
least  to  an  extent  to  supply  the  domestic 
market.     Considering  the  peculiar  quar- 
ter in  which  this  great  article  is  most 
manufactured,  it  may  admit  of  a  doubt 
whether  the  Administration  will  feel  in- 
clined to  disturb  that  interest  seriously ; 
and  if  it  does  not,  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
frame  any  general  modification   of  the 
system  of  which  it  makes  so  material  a 
part.     Neither  does  it  appear  probable, 
that  in  the  present  somewhat  confused 
state  of  our  relations  with  foreign  nations, 
when  the  necessity  of  increased  expenses 
in  preparation  for  any  result  that  may 
take  place  is  pressing,  a  material  reduc- 


tion of  the   present  revenue  can  with 
safety  be  recommended. 

Assuming  then,  for  a  moment,  that  the 
Tariff  of  1842  will   not  be   essentially 
changed,  we  have  the  great  element  upon 
which  the  safety  of  the  present  no-sys- 
tem of  the  currency  rests,  still  undisturb- 
ed, and  the  e.xperiment  will  go  on  under 
tolerably  fair  prospects.     We  are,  never- 
theless, entire  sceptics  of  its  ultimate  suc- 
cess.    Without  presuming  to  go  over  the 
ground  so  often  trodden  in  the  contests 
of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  we  must 
yet  be  permitted  to  maintain  that  no  ex- 
perience worth  having,  in  any  country, 
has  yet  shown  that  the   currency  of  a 
country,  when  made  up  of  paper  resting 
upon  credit,  can  be  safely  left  to  regulate 
itself  in  irresponsible  hands.     The  pro- 
gress of  the  last  three  or  four  years  proves 
nothing  on  one  side,  any  more  than  the 
distress  of  the  preceding  years  does  on 
the  other.     The  excessive  revulsion  from 
one  to  the  other,  the  great  sv/ing  of  the 
pendulum  carrying  with  it  as  it  does  the 
fortunes  of  myriads  of  individuals,  proves 
more  than  both.     It  proves   that  some 
system  should  be  devised,  no  matter  what 
it  shall  be  called.     Whether  it  be  Bank, 
Sub-Treasury,  or  Exchequer,  so  long  as 
it  shall  prove  effective  in   bringing  the 
entire  circulating  medium  of  the  Union 
to  a  specie  standard,  and  keeping  it  there ; 
the  friends  of  a  sound  and  stable  currency 
ask  no  more.     They  ought  not  to  be  sa- 
tisfied with  less,  or  that  nothing  at  all 
should  be  proposed,  or  that  what  shall  be 
proposed  prove  little  likely  to  effect  any 
really  good  end.     To  them  it  ought  to  be 
no  argument,  that  things  are  going  on 
well  enough  of  themselves.     Supposing, 
for  a  moment,  that  the  fact  be  granted,  is 
the  inference  also  to  be  conceded,  that 
the  virtue  of  the  present  "  well  enough" 
is  in  the  let-alone  policy  itself,  and  not 
in  mere  chance  ?    As  well  might  the  cap- 
tain of  a  ship  argue,  that  because  the 
helm  may  be  left  without  a  steersman  in 
a  time  of  dead  calm  at  sea,  therefore  the 
vessel  may  be  safely  trusted  to  take  care 
of  itself  in  the  next  storm. 

The  operations  of  commerce  require  pe- 
riods, of  time  to  develop  themselves.  From 
the  spring  of  1837  to  the  autumn  of  1842, 
the  revulsion  consequent  upon  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments  had  its  sway. 
Of  the  suffering  of  that  time,  it  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  remind  our  readers.  Its 
cause  lay  in  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  a 
steady  contraction  of  the  paper  circulating 
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medium  until  it  fell  down  to  the  diminish- 
ed standard  of  credit  existing  in  the  coun- 
try. With  this  contraction,  prices  of  all 
commodities  declined,  and  business  was 
what  is  called  bad ;  that  is,  the  falling 
markets  required  the  exercise  on  the  part 
of  merchants  of  extraordinary  care  and 
foresight  in  order  to  escape  loss  in  the 
transit  of  goods  to  the  consumer.  This 
care  and  foresight  is  attended  with  ad- 
vantages which  last  some  time  after  the 
necessity  for  exercising  it  declines.  When 
the  lowest  point  of  contraction  of  credit 
"was  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  commer- 
cial community  which  had  survived  the 
trial  stood  upon  a  basis  little  if  at  all  less 
strong  than  if  the  country  had  possessed 
no  enemy  at  all  but  specie.  But  what  a 
process  had  been  gone  through  to  arrive 
at  this  result !  How  many  men  had  been 
ruined — how  many  families    had  gone 


from  luxury  to  want !  How  nearly  had 
been  verified  that  passage  of  Scripture 
which  declares  that  to  him  that  hath  shall 
be  given,  and  from  him  that  hath  not 
shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he  hath. 
Under  the  favorable  operation  of  the 
Tariff,  acting  upon  a  scale  of  prices  adapt- 
ed to  a  currency  reduced  to  a  very  low 
point,  credit  and  commerce  began  in 
1842-3  to  revive;  and  with  the  steady 
expansion  of  the  circulating  medium 
which  has  since  been  gradually  going  on, 
a  return  of  prosperity  has  been  experienced 
everywhere.  How  far  that  expansion 
has  been  carried  all  over  the  country,  we 
have  not  data  sufficiently  general  to  judge. 
But  that  it  has  been  carried  on  very  ra- 
pidly in  some  quarters  and  more  especial- 
ly in  New  York  cannot  be  doubted.  We 
append  a  table  of  the  position  of  the 
Banks  of  the  State  at  three  periods. 


1837.  1843  Aug. 

Loans,             $79,120,069  $58,593,081 

Specie,            $    3,109,209  14,091,779 

Circulation,    $  15,953,177  9,383,534 


1845  May. 
$  74,646,060 
8,118,321 
19,581,543 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  decline  in  the 
loans  which  took  place  between  the  first 
and  second  periods  is  already  nearly  made 
up  by  the  third,  whilst  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  specie  to  circulation  is  undergoing 


a  similar,  although  not  quite  as  rapid  a  re- 
volution. The  returns  from  Massachu- 
setts have  been  made  only  to  the  middle 
of  the  last  year.  We  subjoin  a  similar 
table. 


1837  May. 

1842  October. 

1844  July. 

Loans, 

$  55,718,404 

$  44,610,391 

$  48,770,975 

Specie, 

1,414,322 

2,682,309 

4,587,140 

Circulation, 

8,905,003 

8,049,906 

12,183,158 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  inferences 
from  these  tables  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  banks  throughout  the  country.  Those 
of  the  two  States  named  are  manifestly 
enjoying  the  advantage  of  a  more  extend- 
ed circulation  than  they  have  ever  had  be- 
fore at  any  time,  even  during  the  era  of 
speculation  in  1836.  This  is  partly  the 
consequence  of  the  creditable  manner  in 
which  they  acted  in  1838  ;  partly  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  circulation  of  bills  of 
the  United  States  Bank,  and  resting  as  it 
does  upon  a  solid  specie  basis,  we  see 
nothing  in  it  of  imprudence  or  of  danger. 
The  probability  is  also  that  the  Bank  cir- 
culation in  the  Western  and  Southern 
States  has  been  much  reduced  rather  than 
increased,  owing  to  the  but  partial  resto- 
ration of  credit,  and  partly  perhaps  to  po- 
litical causes.  The  late  explosion  at  De- 
troit sufficiently  proves  that  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  strain  it  very  far  at  present.  Making 


allowances  as  we  are  willing  to  do  for  all 
these  things,  we  are  nevertheless  con- 
vinced by  the  tables,  of  one  fact  of  great 
importance  to  a  right  judgment  of  the 
present,  and  that  is,  that  the  revulsion 
from  1843  to  1845  is  too  rapid  to  bode 
entire  safety  for  the  future.  It  is  as  im- 
possible for  an  expansion  of  Bank  circu- 
lation to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  in  two 
years  to  take  place  in  New  York  without 
exciting  a  spirit  of  gambling  speculation, 
as  it  is  for  a  contraction  of  seven  millions 
not  to  be  attended  with  wide  spread  dis- 
tress and  ruin.  It  is  too  great  a  vibration 
of  the  pendulum  for  safety.  It  is  true, 
we  may  not  be  soon  again  visited  by  so 
sweeping  a  hurricane  as  was  that  of 
1837,  but  we  are  not  even  preparing  our- 
selves for  the  smallest  gale.  The  duty 
of  a  wise  government  is  to  protect  the 
people  who  live  under  it  in  their  property 
as  well  as  their  persons.     That  of  the 
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federal  government  is  to  supply  some 
mode  of  general  control  which  can  never 
he  punished  by  that  of  the  states.  But 
as  things  now  stand,  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  appears  disposed  to  acknowl- 
edge the  duty  of  providence  or  of  neces- 
sity of  forethought  about  it.  They  are 
willing  to  try  the  experiment  of  letting 
things  take  care  of  themselves.  So  then 
let  it  be.  We  shall  interpose  no  objec- 
tion. But  whatever  may  be  the  result,  it 
is  our  present  duty  to  declare  our  con- 
viction,which  as  the  distress  of  1838  only 
confirmed,  so  the  prosperity  of  1845  does 
not  in  the  least  shake  it;  a  conviction 
formed  from  an  investigation  of  similar 
results  from  similar  causes  in  all  times 
and  many  countries,  namely,  that  some- 
thing must  sooner  or  later  be  done  to  re- 
gulate the  currency  of  the  country.  This 
has  always  been  the  Whig  doctrine  here- 
tofore. It  is  the  Whig  doctrine  yet.  It 
is  a  doctrine  which  no  statesman  will 
ever  deny  who  has  not  strong  immediate 
reasons  personal  to  himself  for  forming 
an  opposite  opinion.  The  people  lost  the 
benefit  of  its  last  experiment  by  the  un- 
fortunate influence  exercised  upon  the  re- 
sult by  the  United  States  Bank  of  Penn- 
sylvania. We  are  ourselves  prepared  to 
admit  that  an  institution  like  that,  when 
under  the  guidance  of  men  heated  by  po- 
litical struggles  and  personal  adulation, 
is  not  without  its  dangers.  But  the  pro- 
priety of  just  such  an  institution  makes 


one  question.  The  necessity  of  regula- 
ting the  currency  of  the  State  Banks 
makes  another  and  a  widely  diflerent  one. 
Whilst  we  affirm  this  necessity  to  exist, 
we  are  nevertheless  glad  that  if  a  new 
experiment  to  prove  it  must  be  tried  al 
all,  it  will  be  tried  without  the  presence 
even  of  a  semblance  of  a  United  States 
Bank.  Whatever  the  result  may  be,  it 
will  at  any  rate  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
demagogue  clamor  on  that  account,  at 
least.  Whether  it  will  lead  to  a  general 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  position  we 
have  taken,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  We 
do  not  see  anything  in  the  present  state 
of  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  United 
States  to  makes  us  doubt  that  it  will.  Nor 
do  we  introduce  into  our  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, any  foreign  elements  which  although 
fairly  within  the  reach  of  our  argument 
do  not  necessarily  attach  to  it.  Although 
the  present  foreign  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration appears  decidely  aggressive,  we 
do  not  descant  upon  the  probable  effect  of 
war  upon  a  self-regulated  currency.  For 
though  we  belong  to  the  school  which 
holds  that  a  government  properly  admin- 
istered should  be  equally  ready  for  either 
fortune,  that  it  should  have  its  resources 
most  of  all  at  hand  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
yet  we  are  conscious  of  the  folly  of  trying 
by  any  similar  standard  an  administra- 
tion like  the  present,  the  offspring  of  ex- 
pedient, and  likely  to  be  the  parent  of 
nothing  better  than  a  temporary  policy. 


CRITICAL    NOTICES 


First  Books  of  Natural  History  for 
Schools,  Colleges  and  Families.  Grigg 
&  Elliot,     Philadelphia. 

When  we  consider  the  incalculable  im- 
portance of  that  portion  of  our  life  usually 
devoted  to  school  instructions — that  the  in- 
dividual, at  this  forming  period,  becomes 
a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  himself  and  to  so- 
ciety, a  mere  drift-log  on  the  surface  of 
life,  moved  about  useless  and  purposeless, 
or  a  richly-freighted  bark,  guided  by  helm 
and  compass— -and  that  this  vital  difTerence 
in  character  is  the  consequence  of  the  kind, 
not  degree,  of  instruction  obtained  at  our 
primary  schools,  it  is  surely  no  light  ques- 
tion. What  books  shall  be  used  ?   The  series 


whose  title  we  have  mentioned  above  ap- 
pears to  us  to  supply  a  desideratum  obvious 
to  all  who  have  considered  the  subject.  The 
great  invigorating,  instructing  field  of  na- 
ture is  here  gradually  opened  out  to  the  ex- 
panding intellect  of  the  young.   We  have — 

1.  General   notions  of    Physiology    and 
Animal  Mechanism. 

2.  Geology. 

3.  Ornithology. 

4.  The    Natural    History    of    Reptiles, 
Fishes  and  Mollusca. 

5.  Mamalogy. 

6.  History  of  Insects. 

7.  Botan)'. 

They  were  originally  prepared  under  the 
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direction  of  the  "  Royal  Council  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  France"  and  have  been 
translated  and  adapted  by  Dr.  Ruschen- 
berger,  of  the  U.  S.  N.  The  sound  views 
taken  of  instruction  by  those  having  the 
superintendence  of  our  public  schools, 
could  not  be  better  evinced  than  by  imme- 
diately- adopting  this  series  of  valuable 
books.  That  they  have  been  so  adopted  in 
Pennsylvania  is  another  proof  of  the  en- 
lightened policy  which  governs  the  Boards 
of  Control  in  that  State.  We  require  a 
general  revisal  of  our  School  Books,  to 
make  them  conform  more  to  what  our  pub- 
lic instruction  aims  at,  and  should  be. 
These  books,  in  their  department,  are  con- 
tributions of  the  right  kind.  They  convey 
not  mere  words,  but  ideas  also  ;  and,  with 
their  illustrative  plates  and  evident  simpli- 
city, may  be  safely  recommended  for  the 
use  of  all  beginners,  and  all  who  are  to 
lead  beginners  up  through  nature  to  them- 
selves and  to  God. 


History  of  France,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  time.  By  M.  Mi- 
CHELET.  Translated  bp  G.  H.  Smith, 
F.  G.  S.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
200  Broadway. 

No  History  of  France,  if  executed  with 
any  degree  of  spirit  and  taste,  can  be  other- 
wise than  interesting.  Whether  for  good 
or  evil,  France,  for  a  thousand  years,  has 
had  a  controlling  influence  over  the  poli- 
tics, laws  and  literature  of  more  than  half 
of  Christendom.  The  ambition  and  glory 
of  its  monarchs  and  commanders  have 
been  fed  and  nourished  upon  a  thousand 
♦'  foughten  fields."  The  wiles  of  its  diplo-]' 
macy  have  pervaded  every  court,  shaking" 
now  the  dynasties  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Caesars,  now  giving  an  impulse 
to  the  Tartar  hordes  on  the  plains  and 
amidst  the  snows  of  Northern  Asia.  Its 
theologians  have  more  than  once  required 
the  intervention  of  Popes  and  potentates 
to  temper  their  fiery  disputes.  The  pen 
of  its  philosophers  has  proved  more  pow- 
erful than  the  sword  of  the  hero,  whether 
wielded  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  or  driving 


from  the  heart  of  man  the  serene  peace  of 
bliss — at  one  time  opening  to  the  eyes  of 
an  astonished  world  the  profound  mysteries 
of  nature,  and  at  another  giving  form,  life 
and  grace  to  the  dry  and  musty  rules  of 
schoolmen  and  dialectitians.  Poetry,  and 
all  the  minor  arts  and  graces  that  adorn 
social  life,  have  had  a  throne  and  seat  in 
its  groves  and  boudoirs ;  its  wits,  sharp  of 
tongue  and  keen  of  vision,  will  forever  live 
in  the  memory  of  men.  The  upheaving 
of  its  masses  but  yesterday  banished  into 
oblivion  the  customs,  the  laws,  and  the 
hoar  abuse  of  ages,  and  left  little  but  the 
memory  of  the  Past  to  transmit  to  the 
Future.  Its  history,  running  back  into  the 
clouded  twilight  of  tradition,  comes  down 
to  us  hallowed  by  the  recollection  of  deeds 
of  chivalry,  of  the  music  and  song  of  trou- 
badours, of  the  patient  endurance  and  holy 
zeal  of  pilgrim  and  martyr. 
1  It  is  of  this  people,  of  this  govern- 
ment, that  M.  Michelet  has  written  the 
history  ;  and  we  think  it  is,  in  many 
respects,  superior  to  any  other.  It  is, 
almost  to  the  entire  cycle  of  the  national 
history  of  France,  what  Thiers'  Consulate 
and  Empire  is  to  a  single  period.  The 
work  is  written  in  a  perspicuous  and  elo- 
quent style,  with  a  poet's  and  a  painter's 
eye  for  the  picturesque,  and  with  great 
artistic  skill ;  and  while  the  reader  can- 
not fail  to  be  convinced  of  the  fidelity  of 
the  author  in  his  narrative  of  facts  and 
events,  he  will  be  delighted  with  the 
charms  and  graces  springing  up  under  the 
writer's  pen,  as  the  varied  subjects  of  dif- 
ferent epochs  are  presented.  We  remem- 
ber to  have  read  the  work,  some  years 
since,  in  the  original,  with  unqualified 
pleasure  ;  and  the  present  English  version 
is  very  ably  executed.  We  had  marked 
several  fine  descriptive  passages  for  quota- 
tions, but  find  that  we  must  close  the  sub- 
ject for  the  present  with  merely  re-echo- 
ing the  general  praise  which  the  work 
has  elicited  from  standard  authorities  in 
both  continents. 
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THE   TARIFF    QUESTION. 


The  organs  of  the  Administration,  in- 
cluding the  recognized  "  official,"  have 
very  distinctly  indicated  the  revision  and 
general  reduction  of  the  Tariff,  as  among 
the  important  duties  to  be  commended  to 
and  devolved  upon  the  next  Congress  at 
its  approaching  session,  by  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet.  Mr.  Secretary  Walker, 
we  hear  almost  daily,  is  devoting  him- 
self, earnestly  and  constantly,  to  the  great 
work  of  codifying  the  pure  doctrines  of 
Free  Trade — marshaling  battalions  of  fig- 
ures and  planting  batteries  of  statistics  to 
demonstrate  the  flagrant  iniquities  and 
oppressions  of  the  present  Tariff.  Ru- 
mor saith  that  he  encounters  some  op- 
position from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  desires  the  exemption  of  Iro7i — the 
staple  of  his  own  Pennsylvania — from 
the  general  crash  of  Protective  Duties ; 
but  we  repose  no  faith  in  this.  There 
are  well  understood  causes  of  difference 
between  Messrs.  Walker  and  Buchanan, 
but  they  grow  out  of,  and  refer  to  the 
Succession,  and  bear  but  an  incidental 
relation  to  the  Tariff.  Let  but  the  Pre- 
miership in  the  Cabinet  be  recognized  as 
the  step-stone  to  the  Presidency,  and 
Mr.  Buchanan  will  deem  Iron  sufficiently 
protected  by  any  Tariff,  and  will  prove 
Protection  and  Free  Trade  interchange- 
able terms,  each  implying  and  running 
into  the  other,  with  a  fluency  of  logic 
and  phancy  of  principle  surpassed  by 
that  of  no  man  but  the  master  of  the 
Herr  Cline  school  of  Political  Econo- 
mists, Silas  Wright  himself. 


Messrs.  Marcy  and  Bancroft  have  been 
Protective  Tarift'  men  in  their  day,  but 
that  was  some  years  ago  ;  Messrs. 
Walker,  Johnson  and  Mason  never 
even  professed  to  be ;  Mr.  Polk  himself 
never,  except  while  writing  the  notorious 
letter  to  Kane  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Editor  of  the  Executive  Organ  counts 
one  in  this  estimate,  though  no  place  has 
yet  been  formally  assigned  him  in  the 
Cabinet.  We  have  thus  five  original, 
consistent,  (save  Mr.  Polk  during  the  in- 
cubation of  the  Kane  letter  aforesaid,) 
and  thorough  enemies  of  Protection,  with 
two  converts  to  Free  Trade — Mr.  Ban- 
croft, a  very  thorough  one — to  bear 
against  Mr.  Buchanan's  supposed  Tariff 
interests — it  would  be  idle  to  talk  of  his 
principles — in  the  formation  of  the  Ad- 
minstration  project  of  a  new  Tariff.  The 
result  cannot  be  doubtful ;  the  bill  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Walker,  on  behalf  of  the 
Administration,  will  be  the  most  sweep- 
ingly  anti-Protective  measure  ever  pro- 
posed to  Congress. 

The  utmost  ever  contended  for  by  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  the  earlier  Free  Traders 
was  a  Horizontal  Tariff — that  is,  a  uni- 
form ad  valorem  duty  on  all  articles  im- 
ported, and  that  rate  the  lowest  which 
will  yield  a  revenue  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  Government.  This  would 
seem  to  be  radical  enough,  and  to  the 
majority  will  doubtless  appear  at  least 
eminently  simple  and  practicable.  It  may 
surprise  some  of  these  when  we  state 
that  a  citizen  of  decided  abihty  and  large 
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business  experience,  who  has  devoted 
much  time  and  thought  to  this  subject,  is 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no 
ad  valorem  rate  of  duties  which,  applied 
with  rigorous  uniformity,  would  produce 
the  amount  of  revenue  required  by  our 
Government.  Make  the  rate  what  you 
will — ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five, 
thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  per 
cent. — he  maintains  that,  either  by  di- 
minishing Imports  or  lessening  Duties,  a 
Horizonal  Tariff  will  fail  to  satisfy  the 
necessities  of  the  Government.  Thus,  if 
the  uniform  rate  of  duty  be  twenty  per 
cent.,  and  imports  (excluding  gold  and 
silver,  which  are  exempted)  do  not  ex- 
ceed $100,000,000  per  annum ;  the  Reve- 
nue will  be  deficient.  Raise  the  duty 
uniformly  to  thirty  per  cent.,  and  the  Im- 
ports (he  affirms)  will  be  diminished  by 
at  least  one-third,  so  that  the  Revenue 
will  still  be  deficient ;  and  so  at  any  rate, 
going  as  high  or  as  low  as  you  please. 
There  is  evidently  truth  at  the  bottom  of 
this  suggestion.  We  know  by  experi- 
ence, that  a  uniform  rate  of  twenty  per 
cent. — which  was  deemed  the  Revenue 
standard — did  not,  and  will  not,  afford 
sufficient  Revenue.  We  do  not  know  by 
experience  that  any  rate  will  do  so. 

Discriminations  will  doubtless  be  made 
in  any  Tariffwhich  may  be  adopted,  while 
the  amount  of  revenue  raised  must  be 
nearly  the  same  under  any  Tariff.  The 
vital  question  remains:  Hoio  shall  we 
discriminate .'  on  what  principle  ?  to 
what  end  7  There  are  but  these  two  ways 
open  to  us  :  either  to  impose  higher  rates 
of  duty  on  those  articles  which  come  in 
competition  with  our  own  products,  Avares 
and  fabrics,  with  lower  rates  on  such  ar- 
ticles as  are  not,  and  hardly  can  be,  pro- 
duced in  our  country ;  or  else  impose 
lower  rates  on  foreign  products  entering 
into  direct  competition  with  those  of  our 
own  country,  and  higher  on  such  as  are 
not  produced  here.  The  former  plan  is 
Protection;  the  latter,  Free  Trade  ;  allbe- 
yond  this  is  mere  detail  and  circumstance. 
Thus,  the  present  Tariff  imposes  a  duty  of 
only  five  per  cent,  on  furs  undressed  ov 
on  the  skin ;  twenty-five  on  dressed  or 
cut  furs ;  and  thirty  five  on  fur  hats. 
This  is  Protection.  One  consequence  of 
this  discrimination  has  been  the  almost 
total  exclusion  of  foreign  hats,  since  this 
Tariff  was  enacted,  and  a  corresponding 
extension  of  the  hat  manufacture  in  this 
country.  The  duty  on  hats  is  nearly 
double  what  it  was  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  Tariff,  but  hats  are  no  dearer,  as  all 


know — in  the  average,  they  are  cheaper. 
Beside  the  extension  of  hat  making, 
an  entirely  new  business  for  this  coun- 
try— that  of  cutting  and  dressing  furs — 
has  been  called  into  existence  by  this  Tar- 
iff. Previously,  with  an  equal  duty  on 
dressed  and  undressed  furs,  ours  were  im- 
ported ready  dressed  from  Germany,  at 
prices  which  paid  a  profit  to  the  manufac- 
turer there.  Now  they  are  imported  on 
the  skin,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
American  workmen  make  good  wages  at 
cutting  and  dressing  them.  The  results 
are :  more  work,  more  wages,  and  a  great- 
er variety  of  employment  here,  while  the 
price  of  dressed  furs  to  our  hatters  has 
been,  if  not  diminished,  certainly  not  in- 
creased. This  is  but  one  of  a  hundred 
cases  wherein  the  sphere  of  American  In- 
dustry has  been  widened,  and  its  recom- 
eense  increased  by  the  present  Tariff! 
nder  a  Horizontal  Tariff,  or  one  discrim- 
inating for  revenue  solely,  no  such  re- 
sults would  have  been  realized.  The 
German  fur-dresser  would  have  command- 
ed our  markets  under  such  a  Tariff,  and 
borne  down  any  American  competition. 
If  an  American  had  undertaken  to  dress 
furs,  he  must  have  begun  by  offering  the 
product  cheaper  than  the  German  article, 
in  order  to  secure  a  market.  The  mo- 
ment he  did  so,  or  had  secured  a  single 
customer  in  any  way,  the  attention  of  the 
New  York  agent  of  the  German  fur-cut- 
ters would  be  arrested  by  the  circumstance, 
and  he  would  say,  "  this  interloper  must 
be  broken  down,  or  my  business  is  gone. 
I  must  sell  lower — sell  at  any  price — till 
he  is  driven  out  of  the  market."  This 
has  been  done  in  the  case  of  plain  cottons, 
of  pins,  and  scores  of  other  home  manu- 
factures, while  in  their  infancy,  and  be- 
fore Protection  came  to  their  rescue.  It 
will  be  done  yet  with  many  others  if  the 
Tariff  shall  this  winter  be  cut  down  to  the 
revenue  standard. 

The  idea  advanced  by  the  Globe,  and 
more  recently  insisted  on  by  the  Consti- 
tution, that  a  strictly  Revenue  Tariff  must 
discriminate  against  home  production,  is 
undoubtedly  logical  and  correct.  The 
basis  of  a  purely  Revenue  Tariff'  is  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Tariff  should  be  so  ad- 
justed as  to  raise  the  requisite  amount  of 
revenue  by  the  lowest  possible  duties. 
The  duties  composing  a  Tariff"  being  felt 
(according  to  the  Free  Trade  hypothesis,) 
only  as  burthens,  it  is  the  obvious  dictate 
of  policy  and  justice  that  those  burthens 
be  rendered  as  light  as  possible.  We  will 
suppose,  then,  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
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nation  require  the  raising  of  five  millions 
per  annum  upon  the  articles,  tea,  coffee, 
hats,  boots  and  shoes,  and  dye-stuffs — 
the  first  two  not  produced  here,  nor  en- 
tering into  the  composition  of  any  fabric 
which  is ;  the  next  three  manufactured 
largely  among  us,  yet  likely  (in  the  ab- 
sence of  Protective  Duties)  to  be  largely 
imported  ;  the  last,  a  material  requisite  in 
many  manufactures,  necessary  to  us,  but 
in  the  main  only  found  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Now  Protection  would  discrimi- 
nate by  putting  only  a  nominal,  if  any, 
duty  on  the  dye-woods,  a  far  higher  and 
efficiently  Protective  Duty  on  the  hats, 
boots  and  shoes ;  and  imposing  just  such 
duties  on  the  tea  and  coffee  as  would  be 
likely  to  make  up  the  requisite  amount  of 
revenue,  varying  this  duty  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  wants  of  the  Government 
should  dictate,  but  leaving  the  others  fix- 
ed and  constant.  On  the  other  hand. 
Free  Trade  would  impose  loiver  duties  on 
the  hats,  boots  and  shoes,  because  higher 
would  check  their  importation  and  dimin- 
ish the  revenue  ;  with  higher  on  tea,  cof- 
fee, and  dyes,  because  higher  duties  on 
these  would  scarcely  affect  the  amount  of 
importation.  Such  are  the  two  systems, 
between  which,  when  distinctly  presented 
and  generally  understood,  the  people  will 
determine.  Meantime,  a  temporary  deci- 
sion is  to  be  made  for  them  by  the  over- 
powering Administration  majority  in  the 
XXIXth  Congress. 

Yet  it  is  hardly  probable  that  a 
thorough  remodeling  of  the  Tariff"  will 
be  effected  at  the  coming  session.  The 
Administration  majority  is  made  up  of 
hostile  clans,  who  only  united  upon  Polk 
and  Dallas  under  the  pressure  of  a  great 
and  common  exigency.  Hatred  and 
dread  of  Mr.  Clay  and  the  Whigs  created 
the  strong  pressure  from  without  which 
forced  them  into  coherence.  In  the  new 
Congress  those  who  were  cheated  by  the 
letter  to  Kane  and  similar  devices,  will  be 
heard  as  well  as  the  authors  of  the  fraud 
— perhaps  not  by  Representatives  who 
were  personally  among  the  dupes,  but  by 
many  who  owe  their  election  to  such, 
and  who  wtU  be  constrained  by  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  to  humor  and 
satisfy  them  as  far  as  possible.  Scores 
who  have  not  the  least  objection  to  Free 
Trade  in  the  abstract  have  yet  very  de- 
cided objections  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Protection  now  afforded  to  Iron,  or 
Sugar,  or  Salt,  or  some  other  article 
which  forms  the  staple  of  their  respective 
districts.     Pennsylvania  and   Louisiana 


are  very  unlikely  to  furnish  half  a  dozen 
votes  in  all  for  any  modification  of  the 
present  Tariff"  which  does  not  impose  far 
higher  than  Revenue  duties  on  Iron  and 
Sugar.  We  doubt,  then,  the  practicabili- 
ty of  uniting  a  majority  of  each  House 
upon  any  consistent,  genuine  Free  Trade 
measure.  The  speeches  may  all  sustain 
such  a  bill ;  the  votes  will  not.  And 
yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Party 
necessity — the  demand  of  the  Cotton 
States  that  the  Tariff"  shall  be  reduced, 
under  penalty  of  their  secession  from  Mr. 
Polk,  and  the  apparent  expediency  of 
doing  something  to  keep  in  countenance 
the  clamor  which  was  raised  throughout 
the  Presidential  canvass  founded  upon 
the  alleged  injustice  and  inequality  of  the 
present  Tariff— its  favoritism  to  the  Rich 
at  the  expense  of  the  Poor,  &c.,  &c. — 
will  strongly  impel  the  new  Congress  to 
attempt  some  sort  of  modification  or 
change  in  its  details.  The  success  of 
this  attempt  would  seem  to  depend  main- 
ly on  the  course  of  the  sincere  and  tho- 
rough Free  Traders  from  the  Cotton 
States.  If  they  give  their  assent  and  aid 
to  some  contrivance  dubbed  a  Compro- 
mise of  the  Tariff"  question — one  of  those 
frequent  projects  whose  distinguishing 
principle  is  an  absence  and  negation  of 
all  principle — the  scheme  may  succeed, 
let  Pennsylvania  do  as  she  will.  If 
they  demur  and  insist  on  a  whole  mea- 
sure, it  must  fail. 

And  why  should  it  not  fail  ?  Among 
our  Twenty  Millions  of  People,  how 
many  really  desire  a  remodehng  of  the 
Tariff"?  How  many  really  believe  that 
the  country  can  be  made  richer  or  hap- 
pier thereby  ?  How  many  believe  that 
our  National  Industry  will  be  more  fully 
employed  or  more  liberally  rewarded  ? 
Some  such  there  are  doubtless;  for  no 
assumption  is  so  palpably  unsound  as  to 
find  no  believer  ;  but  what  proportion  do 
the  advocates  of  a  radical  change  in  the 
TarifFbear  to  our  whole  thinking,  voting 
people  ?  In  our  judgment  they  are  not 
one-third  at  the  most.  Thai  there  may 
be  some  unimportant  defects  of  detail  in 
the  present  Tariff",  we  do  not  question — 
it  would  be  strange  if  there  were  none, 
among  so  many  items — that  there  have 
been  some  gross  and  mischievous  misin- 
terpretations of  it,  made  by  the  late 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  still  per- 
sisted in,  we  are  quite  aware.  But  the 
correction  of  these  is  a  business  very  un- 
like that  which  is  contemplated  and  will 
be  attempted  this  winter  by  the  enemies 
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of  the  present  Tariff.  To  any  such 
change  as  they  contemplate,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  a  large  majority  of  the  People 
are  decidedly  adverse.  They  may  not 
see  fit,  at  present,  to  proffer  active  mani- 
Jestations  of  this  feeling;,  they  may  con- 
sider action  untimely  or  useless,  and 
quietly  await  the  developments  of  the 
approaching  session ;  but  if  every  voter 
■were  asked  to-morrow,  "  What  will  you 
have  done  with  the  Tariff?"  we  believe 
an  overwhelming  majority  would  reply 
"Let  it  alone."  , 

[n  fact,  whatever  hostility  to  the  prin- 
ciple or  details  of  the  present  Tariff  may 
be  said  to  exist  in  the  Northern  States,  is 
based  on  social  rather  than  economical 
considerations,  and   impelled  rather  by 
jealousy  or  hatred  of  wealth  than  by  dis- 
like to  Protection  per  se.     The  impulse  is 
rather  Jacobinic  than  in  any  strict  sense 
Political  even.     It  is  the  everlasting  class 
war  of  a  portion  of  those  who  have  not 
against  the  mass   of  those  who  have. 
Throughout  the  North,  but  especially  in 
New  England,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
convertible  capital  has  of  late  been  in- 
vested in  manufactures.    The  stately  edi- 
fices which  inclose  the  spinning-jennies 
and  power-looms  are  relatively  novelties, 
upstarts,  intruders  on  the  landscape.    The 
trade  of  the  whole  country  centres  upon 
them ;  the  farmer  takes  his  surplus  pro- 
ducts weekly  to  the  neighboring  factory 
village ;   his  sons  and  daughters  repair 
thither  for  employment,  when  none  more 
attractive  is  presented.     The  wealth  in- 
vested in  lands,  stock,  &c.,  &c.,  is  far  less 
conspicuous  :  you  may  pass  it  a  hundred 
times,  without  suspecting  that  one  man 
owns  a  thousand  acres,  and  is  worth  a 
hundred   thousand   dollars ; — if  you   do 
know  this,  the  right  of  property  is  hal- 
lowed by  patient  acquisition,  or  by  life- 
long possession.     But  the  factory  is  a 
Jonah's  gourd — an  exhalation ;  the  two 
or  three  prominent  stockholders  are  pre- 
sumed the  owners,  substantially,  of  the 
whole — the  masters  of  the  time  and  re- 
compense of  hundreds  of  j'oung  men  and 
women — and  are  hated  therefor  by  a  large 
class,  with  a  vehemence  and  intensity 
rarely  inspired   by  the    arch-enemy   of 
souls.     There  are  thousands  of  farmers 
in  New  Hampshire,  for  example,  whose 
freeholds  have  been  largely  increased  in 
value  by  these  very  factories,  which  now 
afford  them  liberal  prices  and  cash  pay- 
ment for  their  produce,  yet  who  would 
rejoice  to  see  every  factory  and  railroad 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  land.     This  is 


a  feeling  which  they  were  not  reasoned 
into  and  cannot  be  reasoned  out  of,  but 
one  which  forms  the  principal  stock  in 
trade  of  the  lowest  order  of  political  de- 
magogues, who  husband  and  work  it  up 
with  an  assiduity  and  skill  which  would 
lead  to  fortune  in  any  business  less  thrift- 
less than  theirs.  Such  is  the  ground- 
work and  character  of  New  England 
hatred  of  Protection,  so  far  as  it  exists. 

That  the  country  is  to  be  convulsed 
with  a  fresh  anti-Tariff  crusade,  is  there- 
fore inevitable.  The  subaltern  officers  of 
the  host  which  triumphed  in  Mr.  Polk's 
election — the  captains  of  fifties  and  file- 
leaders  of  tens,  who  manufacture  the 
public  opinion  of  the  party — will  never 
rest  rest  satisfied  till  they  have  signalized 
their  victory  by  some  decided  attack  on 
the  nation's  prosperity.  General  thrift 
and  contentment  are  to  them  sore  calami- 
ties. Let  the  people  mainly  be  well  em- 
ployed,fairly  paid,  satisfied  with  their  con- 
dition, and  steadily,  though  moderately, 
improving  their  circumstances — the  more 
efficient  buying  land  and  building  houses, 
while  even  the  humblest  are  putting  away 
a  trifle  in  the  savings-bank  or  some 
cracked  tea-pot  against  a  rainy  day — and 
your  village  demagogue  dwindles  into  a 
very  paltry  insignificance.  What  avails 
the  dignity  of  bar-room  oracle,  if  the  la- 
boring class  are  at  work  week-days,  and 
at  church  on  the  Sabbath .'  Who  so 
mad  as  hope  to  hold  a  Loco-Foco  major- 
ity, where  the  children  divide  their  secu- 
lar hours  between  work  and  school,  and 
are  constant  at  church  and  the  Sunday- 
school  .'  Stony  ground  this  for  your  Ely 
Moores,  Davezacs  and  Dorrs  to  work 
upon ;  they  will  never  get  back  their 
seed.  Let  the  great  mass  be  quietly  at 
work,  with  plenty  in  their  homes  and 
God  in  their  hearts,  and  the  oratorical 
champions  of  "  Workingmen's  Rights," 
"  the  Toiling  Millions,"  and  all  that,  will 
be  driven  to  the  dive  necessity  of  going 
to  work  themselves,  instead  of  figuring 
and  flourishing  as  tide-waiters,  post-mas- 
ters, contractors,  etc.,  on  the  strength  of 
their  asserted  influence  over  the  people, 
and  the  number  of  votes  they  control  and 
secure  to  "  the  party." 

Let  no  one  misunderstand  us  as  con- 
demning or  sneering  at  any  right-minded 
effort  for  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working-classes,  or  any  other. 
There  is  room  enough  for  improvement, 
surel}" — and  we  trust  that  all  good  men 
are  laboring,  or  soon  will  be,  to  effect  it, 
by  whatever  means  may  to  them  seem 
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most  promising  and  effective.  If  there 
be  any  new  ideas,  new  plans,  calculated 
to  accelerate  and  ensure  the  desired  con- 
summation, let  them  have  earnest  heed 
and  cordial  acceptance.  Need  enough  is 
there  of  improvement  in  the  circum- 
stances, in  the  hearts,  in  the  lives,  of 
mankind — whether  living  in  mansions  or 
hovels — whether  dining  from  off"  gold 
or  pewter.  The  selfishness  and  heed- 
lessness of  the  rich — the  destitution 
and  helplessness  of  the  poor — the  sym- 
pathy and  active  beneficence  which 
should  be  universal,  but  deplorably 
are  not — the  dreary  emptiness,  the 
groveling  baseness,  of  life — the  Heaven 
Earth  should  be,  and  the  Hell  it  is — old 
and  hard-worn  as  these  truths  are,  let 
them  be  repeated,  and  varied,  and  empha- 
sized, and  dwelt  upon  daily — they  can- 
not be  too  earnestly  and  too  often.  Let 
them  reverberate  from  the  pulj)it,  the  ly- 
ceum,  the  forum,  the  fireside.  The  truth 
of  eternity  fears  not  confutation  nor  dis- 
paragement from  the  truth  discovered  yes- 
terday— if  truth  it  be — and  falsehoods 
but  test  and  freshly  exhibit  its  celestial 
temper.  But  the  everlasting  babblement 
of  the  political  hucksters  of  the  sorrows 
and  wrongs  of  the  poor — the  preachers 
of  universal  anarchy  and  hatred — the 
sub-architects  of  ruin,  who  would  burn 
the  edifice  which  shelters  the  commu- 
nity, and  leave  its  inmates  houseless  and 
homeless,  in  order  to  build  themselves  a 
domicil  from  the  remnants — this  and  these 
have  no  real  relationship  to  any  idea  of 
Social  Reform,  or  the  elevation  of  the 
Laboring  Classes.  Ask  those  who  have 
followed  the  trade  of  compassionating 
the  dear  people  through  a  lifetime,  have 
amassed  wealth,  and  risen  to  be  even 
Governors  and  Secretaries  of  the  Navy 
by  it.  "  Sirs,  what  have  you  ever  done 
for  the  toiling  millions  you  pity  so  much 
and  so  profitably .'  We  see  what  your 
compassion  has  done  for  you,  but  what 
has  it  effected  for  them  ?  Has  it  procured 
them  wisdom,  virtue,  work  when  they 
needed  it,  or  even  bread  .'  Has  it  Avrought 
out  for  them  any  elevation  save  the  tran- 
sient and  perilous  elation  obtained  in  your 
congenial  grog-shops  ?  Show  us  some 
good  you  have  effected,  or  no  longer  pro- 
fane with  your  lips  and  pervert  to  your 


own  selfish  ends,  watchwords  which 
ought  to  be  dear  to  every  human  heart, 
but  which  you  render  loathsome  to 
thousands." 

To  the  sincere,  unselfish  Reformer,  in 
whatever  sphere,  the  wanton  renewal  of 
the  Tariff  convulsion  cannot  fail  to  be 
most  unwelcome.  The  Republic  is  in- 
ternally  at  peace — labor  generally  well 
employed — wealth  rapidly  increasing — 
temperance  and  morality  gaining  ground 
— with  a  steady,  popular  advance  in  in- 
telligence, refinement  and  comfort.  It  is 
in  such  a  period,  if  any,  that  Social  Im- 
provement and  Progress  are  possible. 
War  instantly  arrests  all  these;  and  a 
Social  War  as  thoroughly  as  any  other. 
The  anti-TarifFcrusade  now  preparing,  is 
plainly  of  this  class — a  war  of  cotton 
upon  wool — of  farms  on  factories — of 
labor  upon  capital.  Such  is  the  clear  in- 
tent of  its  contrivers  ;  and,  whatever  the 
result,  the  contest,  during  its  continuance, 
must  engross  popular  attention,  and  ar- 
rest the  march  of  improvement.  It  will 
create  and  inflame  jealousy,  hatred  and 
strife,  where  nought  should  exist  but 
confidence,  harm^ony  and  peace.  Let  the 
blame  rest  only  where  it  ought ! 

Mr.  Polk's  followers,  and  especially 
his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  appear  to 
be  preparing  to  make  his  term  a  busy 
and  eventful  one.  Mr.  Walker  Avas  an 
early  and  most  indefatigable  laborer  in 
the  Texas  conspiracy;  he  is  now  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  meditated  attack 
on  the  Tariff,  and  the  head  architect  o 
the  projected  rebuilding  of  the  Sub- 
Treasury.  He  ought  to  be  a  man  of  rare 
talents,  in  view  of  the  work  on  his  hands. 

Should  Mr.  Polk's  term  prove  one  of 
anxiety  and  collision,  it  will  not  be  the 
fault  of  those  who  opposed  his  election. 
They  desired  peace,  and  still  desire  it. 
They  have  not  been  eager  to  censure 
him ;  they  would  have  preferred  to  find 
his  Administration  one  which  they  could 
regard  with  entire  forbearance,  if  not 
with  decided  favor.  If  he  chooses  rather 
to  Avage  Avar  upon  them,  by  assailing  the 
interests  and  prosperity  of  the  country, 
they  must  meet  the  crisis  as  patriotism 
shall  dictate,  and  Avith  undaunted  confi- 
dence in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
right. 
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PARAPHRASE    OF    HORACE 

ODE    XXX.  —  BOOK   III. 
BY    HERMENEUTES. 

I  HAVE  finished  me  a  trophy 
More  unperishing  than  brass, 

Loftier  than  the  royal  structure 
Reared  from  an  eternal  base. 

Which,  in  Egypt's  ancient  land. 
Lifts  its  head  above  the  sand. 

Trophy  which  the  eating  shower 
Tries  in  vain  to  waste  away, 

Which  the  north  wind,  in  its  power, 
Cannot  crumble  to  decay. 

Nor  the  countless  years  of  time 
Rolling  on  in  track  sublime. 

I  shall  never  all  expire. 

E'en  though  in  the  grave  I  lie  ; 

Still  shall  burn  a  quenchless  fire. 
Though  its  earthly  fuel  die  ; 

And  upon  the  glowing  page 
1  shall  breathe  from  age  to  age. 

Long  as  to  the  capitol 

Up  the  holy  priest  shall  go, 

With  the  young  and  silent  girl. 
Virgin  through  her  days  below, 

Loud  shall  laud  the  sons  of  men, 
With  fresh  praise,  my  stirring  pen. 

Where  Aufidus  headlong  brawls — 
Where  the  shallow  Daunus  glides. 

Straying  through  the  flowery  walls 
That  inclose  his  winding  sides — 

By  the  lips  of  old  and  young 

Shall  my  deathless  praise  be  sung  ; 

As  the  man  of  humble  race 

First  who  taught  th'  jEolian  lyre. 

Reveling  in  its  native  grace, 
To  breathe  Itahan  life  and  fire : 

Oh  !  I  shall  never,  never  die, 
Though  all  beside  forgotten  lie  ! 

Take  thy  well-earned,  lofty  flight, 
Muse  !  and  stretch  thy  daring  wing. 

Till  the  rays  of  flaming  light 
Thick  unto  thy  pinions  cling  ! 

Gird  my  brows  with  Delphic  wreath. 
For  I  triumph  over  death  ! 
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A  biogTaphist  of  Berryer  calls  him 
"Phomme  qiu,  dans  sa  description, demande 
leplus  grande  quantiti  possible  d'antithese  " 
— but  that  ever  recurring  topic,  the  de- 
cline of  the  drama,  seems  to  have  consum- 
ed, of  late,  more  of  the  material  in  ques- 
tion than  would  have  sufficed  for  a  dozen 
prime  ministers — even  admitting  them  to 
be  French.  Every  trick  of  thought  and 
every  harlequinade  of  phrase  have  been 
put  in  operation  for  the  purpose  "  denier 
ce  qui  est,  ct  d'  expliquer  ce  qui  n'est  pas." 

Ce  qui  n'est  pas : — for  the  drama  has 
not  declined.  The  facts  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  case  seem  to  be  these.  The 
great  opponent  to  Progress  is  Conserva- 
tism. In  other  words — the  great  adver- 
sary of  Invention  is  I  mitation : — the  pro- 
positions are  in  spirit  identical.  Just  as 
an  art  is  imitative,  is  it  stationary.  The 
most  imitative  arts  are  the  most  prone  to 
repose — and  the  converse.  Upon  the 
utilitarian — upon  the  business  arts,  where 
Necessity  impels,  Invention,  Necessity's 
well-understood  offspring,  is  ever  in  at- 
tendance. And  the  less  we  see  of  the 
mother  the  less  we  behold  of  the  child. 
No  one  complains  of  the  decline  of  the 
art  of  Engineering.  Here  the  Rea- 
son, which  never  retrogrades,  or  re- 
poses, is  called  into  play.  But  let  us 
glance  at  Sculpture.  We  are  not  worse, 
here,  than  the  ancients,  let  pedantry  say 
what  it  may  (the  Venus  of  Canova  is 
worth  at  any  time  two  of  that  of  Cleom- 
enes),  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  we 
have  made,  in  general,  no  advances  ;  and 
Sculpture,  properly  considered,  is  perhaps 
the  most  imitative  of  all  arts  which  have 
a  right  to  the  title  of  Art  at  all.  Looking 
next  at  Painting,  we  find  that  we  have  to 
boast  of  progress  only  in  the  ratio  of  the 
inferior  imitativeness  of  Painting  when 
compared  with  Sculpture.  As  far  indeed 
as  we  have  any  means  of  judging,  our  im- 
provement has  been  exceedingly  little, 
and  did  we  know  anything  of  ancient  Art 
in  this  department,  we  might  be  astonish- 
ed at  discovering  that  we  had  advanced 
even  far  less  than  we  suppose.  As  re- 
gards Architecture,  whatever  progress  we 
have  made,  has  been  precisely  in  those 
particulars  which  have  no  reference  to 
imitation  : — that  is  to  say  we  have  im- 
proved the  utilitarian  and  not  the  orna- 
mental provinces  of  the  art.    Where  Rea- 
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son  predominated,  we  advanced;  where 
mere  Feeling  or  Taste  was  the  guide,  we 
remained  as  we  were. 

Coming  to  the  Drama,  we  shall  see 
that  in  its  mechanisms  we  have  made 
progress,  while  in  its  spirituality  we  have 
done  little  or  nothing  for  centuries  cer- 
tainly— and,  perhaps,  little  or  nothing  for 
thousands  of  years.  And  this  is  because 
what  we  term  the  spirituality  of  the  dra- 
ma is  precisely  its  imitative  portion — is 
exactly  that  portion  which  distinguishes 
it  as  one  of  the  principal  of  the  imitative 
arts. 

Sculptors,  painters,  dramatists,  are, 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  material, — 
their  spiritual  material — imitators — con- 
servatists — prone  to  repose  in  old  Feeling 
and  in  antique  Taste.  For  this  reason — 
and  for  this  reason  only — the  arts  of 
Sculpture,  Painting  and  the  Drama  have 
not  advanced — or  have  advanced  feebly, 
and  inversely  in  the  ratio  of  their  imita- 
tiveness. 

But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  either 
has  declined.  All  seem  to  have  declined, 
because  they  have  remained  stationary 
w^hile  the  multitudinous  other  arts  (of 
reason)  have  flitted  so  rapidly  by  them. 
In  the  same  manner  the  traveler  by  rail- 
road can  imagine  that  the  trees  by  the 
way-side  are  retrograding.  The  trees  in 
this  case  are  absolutely  stationary- — but 
the  Drama  has  not  been  altogether  so,  al- 
though its  progress  has  been  so  slight  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  general  effect — 
that  of  seeming  retrogradation  or  decline. 

This  seeming  retrogradation,  however, 
is  to  all  practical  intents  an  absolute  one. 
Whether  the  drama  has  declined,  or  whe- 
ther it  has  merely  remained  stationary,  is 
a  point  of  no  importance,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  public  encouragement  of  the 
drama.  It  is  unsupported,  in  either  case, 
because  it  does  not  deserve  support. 

But  if  this  stagnation,  or  deterioration, 
grows  out  of  the  very  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
drama  itself,  as  one  of  the  principal  of  the 
imitative  arts,  how  is  it  possible  that  a 
remedy  shall  be  applied — since  it  is  clear- 
ly impossible  to  alter  the  nature  of  the 
art,  and  yet  leave  it  the  art  which  it  now 
is.' 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  im- 
provements effected,  in  Architecture,  in 
all  its  utilitarian  departments,  and  in  the 
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Drama  at  all  the  points  of  its  mechanism. 
"  Wherever  Reason  predominates  we  ad- 
vance ;  where  mere  Feeling  or  Taste  is 
the  guide,  we  remain  as  we  are."  We 
wish  now  to  suggest  that,  by  the  engraft- 
ing of  Reason  upon  Feeling  and  Taste,  we 
shall  be  able,  and  thus  alone  shall  be 
able,  to  force  the  modern  Drama  into  the 
production  of  any  profitable  fruit. 

At  present,  what  is  it  we  do  ?  We 
are  content  if,  with  Feeling  and  Taste,  a 
dramatist  does  as  other  dramatists  have 
done.  The  most  successful  of  the  more 
immediately  modern  play-wrlghts  has 
been  Sheridan  Knowles  and  to  play 
Sheridan  Knowles  seems  to  be  the  high- 
est ambition  of  our  writers  for  the  stage. 
Now  the  author  of  "  The  Hunchback," 
possesses  what  we  are  Aveak  enough  to 
term  the  true  "dramatic  feeling,"  a.nd 
this  true  dramatic  feeling  he  has  mani- 
fested in  the  most  preposterous  series  of 
imitations  of  the  Elizabethan  drama,  by 
which  ever  mankind  were  insulted  and 
beguiled.  Not  only  did  he  adhere  to  the 
old  plots,  the  old  characters,  the  old  stage 
conventionalities  throughout ;  but,  he 
went  even  so  far  as  to  persist  in  the  ob- 
solete phraseologies  of  the  Elizabethan 
period — and  just  in  proportion  to  his  ob- 
stinacy and  absurdity  at  all  points,  did 
we  pretend  to  like  him  the  better,  and 
pretend  to  consider  him  a  great  dramatist. 

Pretend — for  every  particle  of  it  was 
pretence.  Never  was  enthusiasm  more 
utterly  false  than  that  which  so  many 
"  respectable  audiences"  endeavored  to 
get  up  for  these  plays — endeavored  to 
get  up,  first,  because  there  was  a  general 
desire  to  see  the  drama  revive,  and 
secondly,  because  we  had  been  all  along 
entertaining  the  fancy  that  "  the  decline 
of  the  drama"  meant  little,  if  anything, 
else  than  its  deviation  from  the  Eliza- 
bethan routine — and  that,  consequently, 
the  return  to  the  Elizabethan  routine  was, 
and  of  necessity  must  be,  the  revival  of 
the  drama. 

But  if  the  principles  we  have  been  at 
some  trouble  in  explaining,  are  true — and 
most  profoundly  do  we  feel  them  to  be 
so — il  the  spirit  of  imitation  is,  in  fact, 
the  real  source  of  the  drama's  stag- 
nation— and  if  it  is  so  because  of  the 
tendency  in  all  imitation  to  render  Rea- 
son subservient  to  Feeling  and  to  Taste 
— it  is  clear  that  only  by  deliberate  coun- 
teracting of  the  spirit,  and  of  the  tendency 
of  the  spirit,  we  can  hope  to  succeed  in 
the  drama's  revival. 

The  first  thing  necessary  is  to  burn  or 


bury  the  "  old  models,"  and  to  forget, 
as  quickly  as  possible,  that  ever  a  play 
has  been  penned.  The  second  thing  is 
to  consider  de  novo  what  are  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  drama — not  merely  what 
hitherto  have  been  its  conventional  pur- 
poses. The  third  and  last  point  has  re- 
ference to  the  composition  of  a  play 
(sliowing  to  the  fullest  extent  these  capa- 
bilities), conceived  and  constructed  with 
Feeling  and  with  Taste,  but  with  Feel- 
ing and  Taste  guided  and  controlled  in 
every  particular  by  the  details  of  Reason 
— of  Common  Sense — in  a  word  of  a 
Natural  Art. 

1  It  is  obvious,  in  the  meantime,  that 
towards  the  good  end  in  view,  much  may 
be  effected  by  discriminative  criticism  on 
what  has  already  been  done.  The  field, 
thus  stated,  is  of  course,  practically  il- 
limitable— and  to  Americans  the  Ameri- 
can drama  is  the  special  point  of  interest. 
We  propose  therefore,  in  a  series  of  pa- 
pers, to  take  a  somewhat  deliberate  sur- 
•vey  of  some  few  of  the  most  noticeable 
American  plays.  We  shall  do  this  with- 
out reference  either  to  the  date  of  the 
composition,  or  its  adaptation  for  the 
closet  or  the  stage.  We  shall  speak  with 
absolute  frankness  both  of  merits  and 
detects — our  principal  object  being  un- 
derstood not  as  that  of  mere  commentary 
on  the  individual  play — but  on  the 
drama  in  general,  and  on  the  American 
drama  in  especial,  of  which  each  indi- 
vidual play  is  a  constituent  part.  We 
will  comrnence  at  once  with 

TORTESA,  THE  UsURER. 

This  is  the  third  dramatic  attempt  of 
Mr.  Willis,  and  may  be  regarded  as  par- 
ticularly successful,  since  it  has  received, 
both  on  the  stage  and  in  the  closet,  no 
stinted  measure  of  commendation.  This 
success,  as  well  as  the  high  reputation  of 
the  author,  will  justify  us  in  a  more  ex- 
tended notice  of  the  play  than  might,  un- 
der other  circumstances,  be  desirable. 

The  story  runs  thus : — Tortesa,  an 
usurer  of  Florence,  and  whose  character 
is  a  mingled  web  of  good  and  evil  feel- 
ing, gets  into  his  possession  the  palace 
and  lands  of  a  certain  Count  Falcone. 
Tlie  usurer  would  wed  the  daughter 
(Isabella)  of  Falcone — not  through  love, 
but,  in  his  own  words, 

"  To  please  a  devil  that  inhabits  him" — 

in  fact  to  mortify  the  pride  of  the  nobility, 
and  avenc;e  himself  of  their  scorn.  He 
therefore  bargains  with  Falcone  [a  nar- 
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row-souled  villain]  for  the  hand  of  Isa- 
bella. The  deed  of  the  Falcone  property- 
is  restored  to  the  Count,  upon  an  agree- 
ment that  the  lady  shall  marry  the  usurer 
—this  contract  being  invalid  should 
Falcone  change  his  mind  in  regard  to 
the  marriage,  or  should  the  maiden 
demur — but  valid  should  the  wedding 
be  prevented  through  any  fault  of  Tor- 
tesa,  or  through  any  accident  not  spring- 
ing from  the  will  of  the  father  or 
child.  The  tirst  Scene  makes  us  aware 
of  this  bargain,  and  introduces  us  to  Zip- 
pa,  a  glover's  daughter,  who  resolves, 
with  a  view  of  befriending  Isabella,  to 
feign  a  love  forTortesa  [wliich,  in  fact, 
she  partially  feels]  hoping  thus  to  break 
off  the  match. 

The  second  Scene  makes  us  acquainted 
with  a  young  painter,  (Angelo)  poor,  but 
of  high  talents  and  ambition,  and  with 
his  servant,  (Tomaso)  an  old  bottle-loving 
rascal,  entertaining  no  very  exalted  opi- 
nion of  his  master's  abilities.  Tomaso 
does  some  injury  to  a  picture,  and  Angelo 
is  about  to  run  him  through  the  body,when 
he  is  interrupted  by  a  sudden  visit  from  the 
Duke  of  Florence,  attended  by  Falcone. 
The  Duke  is  enraged  at  the  murderous 
attempt,  but  admires  the  paintings  in  the 
studio.  Finding  that  the  rage  of  the 
great  man  will  prevent  his  patronage  if 
he  knows  the  aggressor  as  the  artist, 
Angelo  passes  off  Tomaso  as  himself, 
(Angelo)  making  an  exchange  of  names. 
This  is  a  point  of  some  importance,  as  it 
introduces  the  true  Angelo  to  a  job  which 
he  had  long  coveted — the  painting  of  the 
portrait  of  Isabella,  of  whose  beauty  he 
had  become  enamored  through  report. 
The  Duke  wishes  the  portrait  painted. 
Falcone,  however,  on  account  of  a  pro- 
mise to  Tortesa,  would  have  objected  to 
admit  to  his  daughter's  presence  the  hand- 
some Angelo,  but  in  regard  to  Tomaso, 
has  no  scruple.  Supposing  Tomaso  to 
be  Angelo  and  the  artist,  the  count  writes 
a  note  to  Isabella,  requiring  her  "  to  ad- 
mit the  painter  Angelo."  The  real  An- 
gelo is  thus  admitted.  He  and  the  lady 
love  at  first  sight,  (much  in  the  manner 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet,)  each  ignorant  of 
the  other's  attachment. 

The  third  Scene  of  the  second  Act  is 
occupied  with  a  conversation  between 
Falcone  and  Tortesa,  during  which  a  let- 
ter arrives  from  the  Duke,  who,  having 
heard  of  the  intended  sacrifice  of  Isabella, 
offers  to  redeem  the  Count's  lands  and  pa- 
lace, and  desires  him  to  preserve  his 
daughter  for  a  certain  Count  Julian.    But 


Isabella, — who,  before  seeing  Angelo, 
had  been  willing  to  sacrifice  herself  for 
her  father's  sake,  and  who,  since  seeing 
him,  had  entertained  hopes  of  escaping 
the  hateful  match  through  means  of  a 
plot  entered  into  by  herself  and  Zippa — 
Isabella,  we  say,  is  now  in  despair.  To 
gain  time,  she  at  once  feigns  a  love  for 
the  usurer,  and  indignantly  rejects  the 
proposal  of  the  Duke.  The  hour  for  (he 
Avedding  draws  near.  The  lady  has  pre- 
pared a  sleeping  potion,  whose  effects 
resemble  those  of  death.  (Romeo  and 
Juliet.)  She  swallows  it — knowing  that 
her  supposed  corpse  would  lie  at  night, 
pursuant  to  an  old  custom,  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  cathedral;  and  believingthat 
Angelo — whose  love  for  herself  she  has 
elicited,  by  a  stratagem,  from  his  own 
lips — will  watch  by  the  body,  in  the 
strength  of  his  devotion.  Her  ultimate 
design  (we  may  suppose,  for  it  is  not 
told),  is  to  confess  aJl  to  her  lover,  on 
her  revival,  and  throw  herself  upon  his 
protection  —  their  marriage  being  con- 
cealed, and  herself  regarded  as  dead  by 
the  world.  Zippa,  who  rcallij  loves  An- 
gelo— (her  love  for  Tortesa,  it  must  be 
understood,  is  a  very  equivocal  feeling, 
for  the  fact  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr. 
Willis  makes  her  love  both  at  the  same 
time) — Zippa,  who  really  loves  Angelo 
— -who  has  discovered  his  passion  for  Is- 
abella— and  who,  as  well  as  that  lady, 
believes  that  the  painter  will  watch  the 
corpse  in  the  cathedral,  —  determines^ 
through  jealousy,  to  prevent  his  so  do- 
ing, and  with  this  view  informs  Tortesa 
that  she  has  learned  it  to  be  Angelo's  de- 
sign to  steal  the  body,  for  artistical  pur- 
poses,— in  short  as  a  model  to  be  used  in 
his  studio.  The  usurer,  in  consequence, 
sets  a  guard  at  the  doors  of  the  cathedral. 
This  guard  does,  in  fact,  prevent  the 
lover  from  watching  the  corpse,  but,  it 
appears,  does  not  prevent  the  lady,  on 
her  revival  and  disap]>ointment  in  not  see- 
ing the  one  she  sought,  from  passing  un- 
perceived  from  the  church.  Weakened 
by  her  long  sleep,  she  wanders  aimlessly 
through  the  streets,  and  at  length  finds 
herself,  when  just  sinking  with  exhaus- 
tion, at  the  door  of  her  father.  She  has 
no  resource  but  to  knock.  The  Count — ■ 
who  here,  we  must  say,  acts  very  much 
as  Thimble  of  old — the  knight,  we  mean, 
of  the  "  scolding  wife" — maintains  that 
she  is  dead,  and  shuts  the  door  in  her  face. 
In  other  words,  he  supposes  it  to  be  the 
ghost  of  his  daughter  who  speaks  ;  and 
so  the  lady  is  left  to  perish  on  the  steps. 
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Meantime  Angelo  is  absent  from  home, 
attempting  to  get  access  to  the  cathedral ; 
and  his  servant,  Tomaso,  takes  the  op- 
portunity of  absenting  himself  also,  and 
of  indulging  his  bibulous  propensities 
•while  perambulating  the  town.  He  finds 
Isabella  as  we  left  her ;  and,  through  mo- 
tives which  we  will  leave  Mr.  Willis  to 
explain,  conducts  her  unresistingly  to 
Angelo's  residence,  and — deposits  her  in 
Angela's  bed.  The  artist  now  returns — 
Tomaso  is  kicked  out  of  door.s — and  we 
are  not  told,  but  left  to  presume,  that  a 
full  explanation  and  perfect  understanding 
are  brought  about  between  the  lady  and 
her  lover. 

We  find  them,  next  morning,  in  the 
studio,  where  stands,  leaning  against  an 
easel,  the  portrait  (a  full  length)  of  Isa- 
bella, with  curtains  adjusted  before  it. 
The  stage-directions,  moreover,  inform 
tis  that  "  the  back  wail  of  the  room  is 
such  as  to  form  a  natural  ground  for  the 
picture."  While  Angelo  is  occupied  in 
retouching  it,  he  is  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  Tortesa  with  a  guard,  and  is 
accused  of  having  stolen  the  corpse  from 
the  sanctuary — the  lady,  meanwhile, 
having  stepped  behind  the  curtain.  The 
usurer  insists  upon  seeing  the  painting, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  any 
new  touches  had  been  put  upon  it,  which 
would  aigue  an  examination,  post  mortem, 
of  those  charms  of  neck  and  bosom  which 
the  living  Isabella  would  not  have  un- 
veiled. Resistance  is  vain— the  curtain 
is  torn  down ;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  An- 
gelo, the  lady  herself  is  discovered,  "  with 
her  hands  crossed  on  her  breast,  and  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  standing  mo- 
tionless in  the  frame  which  had  contained 
the  picture."  The  tableau,  we  are  to  be- 
lieve, deceives  Tortesa,  who  steps  back 
to  contemplate  what  he  supposes  to  be 
the^ortrait  of  his  betrothed.  In  the  mean 
time  the  guards,  having  searched  the 
house,  find  the  veil  which  had  been 
thrown  over  the  imagined  corpse  in  the 
sanctuary;  and,  upon  this  evidence,  the 
anist  is  carried  before  the  duke.  Here 
he  is  accused,  not  only  of  sacrilege,  but 
of  the  murder  of  Isabella,  and  is  about  to 
be  condemned  to  death,  when  his  mistress 
comes  forward  in  person ;  thus  resigning 
herself  to  the  usurer  to  save  the  life  of 
her  lover.  But  the  nobler  nature  of  Tor- 
tesa now  breaks  forth  ;  and,  smitten  with 
admiration  of  the  lady's  conduct,  as  well 
as  convinced  that  her  love  for  himself 
was  feigned,  he  resigns  her  to  An'^elo — 
although  now  feeling  and  acknowledging 


for  the  first  time  that  a  fervent  love  has, 
in  his  own  bosom,  assumed  the  place  of 
that  misanthropic  ambition  which,  hither- 
to, had  alone  actuated  him  in  seeking  her 
hand.  Moreover,  he  endows  Isabella 
with  the  lands  of  her  father  Falcone. 
The  lovers  are  thus  made  happy.  The 
usurer  weds  Zippa ;  and  the  curtain  drops 
upon  the  promise  of  the  duke  to  honor 
the  double  nuptials  with  his  presence. 

This  story,  as  we  have  given  it,  hangs 
better  together  (Mr.  Willis  will  pardon 
our  modesty)  and  is  altogether  more  easily 
comprehended,  than  in  the  words  of  the 
play  itself.  We  have  really  put  the  best 
face  upon  the  matter,  and  presented  the 
whole  in  the  simplest  and  clearest  light 
in  our  power.  We  mean  to  say  that 
"  Tortesa"  (partaking  largely,  in  this  re- 
spect, of  the  drama  of  Cervantes  and  Cal- 
deron)  is  over-clouded— rendered  misty — 
by  a  world  of  unnecessary  and  imperti- 
nent intrigue.  This  folly  was  adopted 
by  the  Spanish  comedy,  and  is  imitated 
by  us,  with  the  idea  of  imparting  "  ac- 
tion," "  business,"  "  vivacity."  But  vi- 
vacity, however  desirable,  can  be  attained 
in  many  other  ways,  and  is  dearly  pur- 
chased, indeed,  when  the  price  is  intelli- 
gibility. 

The  truth  is  that  cant  has  never  attained 
a  more  owl-like  dignity  than  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  dramatic  principle.  A  modern 
stage  critic  is  nothing,  if  not  a  lofty  con- 
temner of  all  things  simple  and  direct. 
He  delights  in  mystery — revels  in  mysti- 
fication— has  transcendental  notions  con- 
cerning P.  S.  and  O.  P.,  and  talks  about 
"  stage  business  and  stage  eflfect,"  as  if 
he  were  discussing  the  differential  calculus. 
For  much  of  all  this,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  somewhat  over- profound  criticisms  of 
Augustus  William  Schlegel. 

But  the  dicta  of  common  sense  are  of 
universal  application,  and,  touching  this 
matter  of  intrigue,  if,  from  its  superabun- 
dance, we  are  compelled,  even  in  the 
quiet  and  critical  perusal  of  a  play,  to 
pause  frequently  and  reflect  long — to  re- 
read passages  over  and  over  again,  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  their  bearing  upon 
the  whole — of  maintaining  in  our  mind  a 
general  connection — what  but  fatigue  can 
result  from  the  exertion  ?  How  then 
when  we  come  to  the  representation  .' — 
when  these  passages — trifling,  perhaps,  in 
themselves,  but  important  when  consider- 
ed in  relation  to  the  plot, —  are  hurried 
and  blurred  over  in  the  stuttering  enunci- 
ation of  some  miserable  rantipole,  or 
omitted  altogether  through  the  constitu- 
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tional  lapse  of  memory  so  peculiar  to 
those  lights  of  the  age  and  stage,  bedight 
(from  being  of  no  conceivable  use)  su- 
pernumeraries? For  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  bits  of  intrigue  (we  use 
the  term  in  the  sense  of  the  German  crit- 
ics) appertain  generally,  indeed  altogeth- 
er, to  the  after-thoughts  of  the  drama — to 
the  under-plots  —  are  met  with,  conse- 
quently, in  the  mouth  of  the  lacquies  and 
chamber-maids — and  are  thus  consigned 
to  the  tender  mercies  oi  the  stcllce  7ninores. 
Of  course  we  get  but  an  imperfect  idea 
of  what  is  going  on  before  our  eyes. 
Action  after  action  ensues  whose  mystery 
we  cannot  unlock  without  the  little  key 
which  these  barbarians  have  thrown 
away  and  lost.  Our  weariness  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  these  em- 
barrassments, and  if  the  play  escape  dam- 
nation at  all,  it  escapes  in  spite  of  that  in- 
trigue to  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
the  author  attributes  his  success,  and 
which  he  will  persist  in  valuing  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  misapplied  labor  it 
has  cost  him. 

But  dramas  of  this  kind  are  said,  in  our 
customary  parlance,  to  "  sJoonnd  in  plot." 
We  have  never  yet  met  any  one,  how- 
ever, who  could  tell  us  what  precise  ideas 
he  connected  with  the  phrase.  A  mere 
succession  of  incidents,  even  the  most 
spirited,  will  no  more  constitute  a  plot, 
than  a  multiplication  of  zeros,  even  the 
most  infinite,  will  result  in  the  production 
of  a  unit.  This  all  will  admit — but  few 
trouble  themselves  to  think  farther.  The 
common  notion  seems  to  be  in  favor  of 
mere  complexity;  but  a  plot, properly  un- 
derstood, is  perfect  only  inasmuch  as  we 
shall  find  ourselves  unable  to  detach  from 
it  or  disarrange  any  single  incident  in- 
volved, without  destruction  to  the  mass. 
This  we  say  is  the  point  of  perfection — a 
point  never  yet  attained,  but  not  on  that 
account  unattainable.  Practically,  we 
may  consider  a  plot  as  of  high  excellence, 
when  no  one  of  its  component  parts  shall 
be  susceptible  of  removal  without  detri- 
ment to  the  whole.  Here,  indeed,  is  a 
vast  lowering  of  the  demand — and  with 
less  than  this  no  writer  of  refined  taste 
should  content  himself. 

As  this  subject  is  not  only  in  itself  of 
great  importance,  but  will  have  at  all 
points  a  bearing  upon  what  we  shall  say 
hereafter,  in  the  examination  of  various 
plays,  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  quoting 
from  the  "  Democratic  Review"  some  pas- 
sages  (of  our  own)  which  enter  more 


particularly  into  the  rationale  of  the  sub- 
ject : 

"  All  the  Bridgewater  treatises  have 
failed  in  noticing  the  great  idiosyncrasy 
in  the  Divine  system  of  adaptation: — that 
idiosyncrasy  which  stamps  the  adaptation 
as  divine,  in  distinction  from  thai  which 
is  the  work  of  merely  human  construc- 
tiveness.  I  speak  of  the  complete  mutu- 
ality of  adaptation.  For  example  : — in 
human  constructions,  a  particular  cause 
has  a  particular  effect — a  particular  pur- 
pose brings  about  a  particular  object; 
but  we  see  no  reciprocity.  The  effect 
does  not  re-act  upon  the  cause — the  ob- 
ject does  not  change  relations  with  the 
purpose.  In  Divine  constructions,  the 
object  is  either  object  or  purpose  as  we 
choose  to  regard  it,  while  the  purpose  is 
either  purpose  or  object ;  so  that  we  can 
never  (abstractly — without  concretion — 
without  reference  to  facts  of  the  moment) 
decide  which  is  which. 

"  For  secondary  example  : — In  polar  cli- 
mates, the  human  frame,  to  maintain  its 
animal  heat,  requires,  for  combustion  in 
the  capillary  system,  an  abundant  supply 
of  highly  azotized  fool,  such  as  train  oil. 
Again :  —  in  polar  climates  nearly  the 
sole  food  afforded  man  is  the  oil  of  abund- 
ant seals  and  whales.  Now  whether  is 
oil  at  hand  because  imperatively  demand- 
ed .'  or  whether  is  it  the  only  thing  de- 
manded because  the  only  thing  to  be  ob- 
tained .'  It  is  impossible  to  say  : — there 
is  an  absolute  reciprocity  of  adaptation 
for  which  we  seek  in  vain  among  the 
works  of  man. 

"  The  Bridgewater  tractists  may  have 
avoided  this  point,  on  account  of  its  ap- 
parent tendency  to  overthrow  the  idea  of 
cause  in  general — consequently  of  a  First 
Cause — of  God.  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  they  have  failed  to  perceive  what  no 
one  preceding  them  has,  to  my  know- 
ledge, perceived. 

The  pleasure  which  we  derive  from 
any  exertion  of  human  ingenuity,  is  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  the  approach  to  this 
species  of  reciprocity  between  cause  and 
effect.  In  the  construction  of  plot,  for 
example,  in  fictitious  literature,  we  should 
aim  at  so  arranging  the  points,  or  inci- 
dents, that  we  cannot  distinctly  see,  in  re- 
spect to  any  one  of  them,  whether  that  one 
depends  from  any  one  other  or  upholds  it. 
In  this  sense,  of  course,  perfection  of  plot 
is  unattainable  in  fact — because  Man  is 
the  constructor.  The  plots  of  God  are 
perfect.     The  Universe  is  a  plot  of  God." 
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The  pleasure  derived  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  unity  resulting  from  plot, 
is  far  more  intense  than  is  ordinarily  sup- 
posed, and,  as  in  Nature  we  meet  with 
no  such  combination  of  incident,  apper- 
tains to  a  very  lofty  region  of  the  ideal. 
In  speaking  thus  we  have  not  said  that 
plot  is  more  than  an  adjunct  to  the  drama 
— more  than  a  perfectly  distinct  and  sepa- 
rable source  of  pleasure.      It  is  not  an 
essential.     In   its  intense  artificiality  it 
may  even  be  conceived  injurious   in  a 
certain  degree  (unless   constructed  with 
consummate  skill)  to  that  real  life-likeness 
which  is  the  soul  of  the  drama  of  charac- 
ter. Good  dramas  have  been  written  with 
very  little  plot — capital  dramas  might  be 
written  with  none  at  all.     Some  plays  of 
high  merit,  having  plot,  abound  in  irrele- 
vant   incident — in    incident,   we    mean, 
which  could  be  displaced  or  removed  al- 
together without  etlect  upon  the  plot  it- 
self, and  yet  are  by  no  means  objectiona- 
ble as  dramas ;  and  for  this  reason — that 
the  incidents   are   evidently  irrelevant — 
obvioushj  episodical.     Of  their  digressive 
nature  the  spectator  is  so    immediately 
aware,  that  he  views  them,  as  they  arise, 
in  the  simple  light  of  intei'lude,  and  does 
not  fatigue  his  attention  by  attempting  to 
establish  for  them  a  connection,  or  more 
than  an  illustrative  connection,  with  the 
great  interests  of  the  subject.     Such  are 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare.     But  all  this  is 
very  different  from  that  irrelevancy  of  in- 
trigue which  disfigures  and  very  usually 
damns  the  work  of  the  unskillful  artist. 
With  him  the  great  error  lies  in  inconse- 
quence.    Underplot  is  piled  upon  under- 
plot (the  very  word  is  a  paradox),  and  all 
to  no  purpose — to  no  end.  The  interposed 
incidents  have  no  ultimate  effect  upon  the 
main  ones.     They  may  hang  upon  the 
mass — they  may  even  coalesce  with  it, 
or,  as  in  some  intricate  cases,  they  may 
be  so  intimately  blended  as  to   be  lost 
amid  the  chaos  which  they  have  been  in- 
Btrumental   in   bringing  about — but  still 
they  have  no  portion  in  the  plot,  which 
exists,  if  at  all,  independently  of  their  in- 
fluence.    Yet  the  attempt  is  made  by  the 
author  to  establish  and  demonstrate  a  de- 
pendence— an  identity  ;  and  it  is  the  obvi- 
ousneas  of  tins  atternp't  which  is  the  cause 
of  weariness  in  the  spectator,  who,   of 
course,  cannot  at  once  see  that  his  atten- 
tion is  challcn2;edto  no  purpose — that  in- 
trigues so  obtrusively  forced  upon  it,  are 
to  be  found,  in  the  end,  without  effect 
upon  the  leading  interests  of  the  play. 
"  Tortesa  "  will  afford  us  plentiful  ex- 


amples of  this  irrelevancy  of  intrigue — of 
this  misconception  of  the  nature  and  of 
the  capacities  of  plot.     We  have  said  that 
our  digest  of  the  story  is  more  easy  of 
comprehension   than   the   detail   of  Mr. 
Willis.     If  so,  it  is  because  we  have  for- 
borne to  give  such  portions  as  had  no  in- 
fluence upon  the  whole.     These  served 
but  to  embarrass  the  narrative  and  fatigue 
the  attention.     How  much  was  irrelevant 
is  shown  by  the  brevity  of  the  space  in 
which  we  have   recorded,  somewhat  at 
length,  all  the  influential  incidents  of  a 
drama  of  five  acts.     There  is  scarcely  a 
scene  in  which  is  not  to  be  found  the  germ 
of  an  underplot — a  germ,  however,  which 
seldom  proceeds  beyond  the  condition  of 
a  bud,  or,  if  so  fortunate  as  to  swell  into 
a  flower,  arrives,  in  no  single  instance,  at 
at  the  dignity  of  fruit.    Zippa,  a  lady  alto- 
gether   without    character  (dramatic)  is 
the  most  pertinacious  of  all  conceivable 
concoctors  of  plans  never  to  be  matured 
— of  vast  designs  that  terminate  in  noth- 
ing— of    cul-de-sac    machinations.      She 
plots  in  one  page  and  counterplots  in  the 
next.     She  schemes  her  way  from  P.  S. 
toO.  P.,  and  intrigues  perseveringly  from 
the  footlights  to  the  slips.     A  very  sin- 
gular instance  of  the  inconsequence  of 
her  manoeuvres  is  found  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  play.     The  whole  of  the 
second  scene,  (occupying  five  pages,)  in 
the  fifth  act,  is  obviously  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  her   information, 
through  Tomaso's  means,  of  Angelo's  ar- 
rest for  the  murder  of  Isabella.     Upon 
learning  his  danger  she  rushes  from  the 
stage,  to  be  present  at  the  trial,  exclaim- 
ing that  her  evidence  can  save  his  life. 
We,  the  audience,  of  course  applaud,  and 
now  look  W'ith  interest  to  her  movements 
in  the  scene  of  the  judgment  hall.     She, 
Zippa,  we  think,  is  somebody  after  all ; 
she  will  be  the  means  of  Angelo's  salva- 
tion; she  will  thus  be  the  chief  unravel- 
ler  of  the  plot.     All  eyes  are  bent,  there- 
fore,  upon   Zippa — but   alas,   upon   the 
point  at  issue,  Zij)pa  does  not  so  much  as 
open  her  mouth.     It  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  say  that  not  a  single  action  of  this  im- 
pertinent little  busybody   has  any   real 
influenceupon the  play: — yet  she  appears 
upon  every  occasion — appearing  only  to 
perplex. 

Similar  things  abound  ;  we  should  not 
have  space  even  to  allude  to  them  all. 
The  whole  conclusion  of  the  play  is  su- 
pererogatory. The  immensity  of  pure 
fuss  with  which  it  is  overloaded,  forces 
us  to  the  reflection  that  all  of  it  might 
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have  been  avoided  by  one  word  of  expla- 
nation to  the  dul^e — an  amiable  man  who 
admires  the  talents  of  Angelo,  and  who, 
to  prevent  Isabella's  marrying  against  her 
■will,  had  previotisly  otfered  to  free  Falcone 
of  his  bonds  to  the  usurer.  That  he  would 
free  him  noiv,  and  thus  set  all  matters 
straight,  the  spectator  cannot  doubt  for 
an  instant,  and  he  can  conceive  no  better 
reason  why  ex}3lanations  are  not  made, 
than  that  Mr.  Willis  does  not  think  pro- 
per they  should  be.  In  fact,  the  whole 
drama  is  exceedingly  ill  motivirt. 

We  have  already  mentioned  an  inadvert- 
ence, in  the  fourth  Act,  where  Isabella  is 
made  to  escape  from  the  sanctuary  through 
the  midst  of  guards  who  prevented  the 
ingress  of  Angelo.  Another  occurs  where 
Falcone's  conscience  is  made  to  reprove 
him,  upon  the  appearance  of  his  daugh- 
ter's supposed  ghost,  for  having  occa- 
sioned her  death  by  forcing  her  to  marry 
against  her  will.  The  author  had  forgot- 
ten that  Falcone  submitted  to  the  wed- 
ding, after  the  duke's  interposition,  only 
upon  Isabella's  assurance  that  she  really 
loved  the  usurer.  In  the  third  Scene,  too, 
of  the  first  Act,  the  imagination  of  the 
spectator  is  no  doubt  a  little  taxed,  when 
he  finds  Angelo,  in  the  first  moments  of 
his  introduction  to  the  palace  of  Isabella, 
commencing  her  portrait  by  laying  on 
color  after  color,  before  he  has  made  any 
attempt  at  an  outline.  In  the  last  Act, 
moreover,  Tortesa  gives  to  Isabella  a  deed 

"  Of  the  Falcone  palaces  and  lands. 
And  all  the  money  forfeit  by  Falcone." 

This  is  a  terrible  blunder,  and  the  more 
important  as  upon  this  act  of  the  usurer 
depends  the  development  of  his  new-born 
sentiments  of  honor  and  virtue — depends, 
in  fact,  the  most  salient  point  of  the  play. 
Tortesa,  we  say,  gives  to  Isabella  the 
lands  forfeited  by  Falcone  ;  but  Tortesa 
was  surely  not  very  generous  in  giving 
what,  clearly,  was  not  his  own  to  give. 
Falcone  had  not  forfeited  the  deed,  which 
had  been  i-estored  to  him  by  the  usurer, 
and  which  was  then  in  his  (Falcone's) 
possession.     Hear  Tortesa : 

"  He  put  it  in  the  bond, 
TJiat  if,   by  anyymnoi-  of  my  oivn. 
Or  accident  that  came  not  from  himself. 
Or  from  hisdaughter's  will,  the  match  were 

marred, 
His  tenure  stood  intact." 

Now  Falcone  is  still  resolute  for  the 
match  ;  but  this  new  generous  "  humor" 
of  Tortesa  induces  him  (Tortesa)  to  de- 


cline it.  Falcone's  tenure  is  then  intact; 
he  retains  the  deed ;  the  usurer  is  giving 
away  property  not  his  own. 

As  a  drama  of  character,  "  Tortesa"  is 
by  no  means  open  to  so  many  objections 
as  when  we  view  it  in  the  light  of  its 
plot;  but  it  is  still  faulty.  The  merits 
are  so  exceedingly  negative,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  anything  about  them. 
The  Duke  is  nobody;  Falcone,  nothing; 
Zippa,  less  than  nothing.  Angelo  may 
be  regarded  simply  as  the  medium  through 
which  Mr.  Willis  conveys  to  the  reader 
his  own  glowing  feelings — his  own  re- 
fined and  delicate  fancy — (delicate,  yet 
bold) — his  own  rich  voluptuousness  of 
sentiment  —  a  voluptuousness  which 
Avould  oflJ^end  in  almost  any  other  lan- 
guage than  that  in  which  it  is  so  skillfully 
appareled.  Isabella  is — the  heroine  of 
the  Hunchback.  The  revolution  in  the 
character  of  Tortesa — or  rather  the  final 
triumph  of  his  innate  virtue — is  a  dra- 
matic point  far  older  than  the  hills.  It 
may  be  observed,  too,  that  although  the 
representation  of  no  human  character 
should  be  quarreled  with  for  its  incon- 
sistency, we  yet  require  that  the  incon- 
sistencies be  not  absolute  antagonisms  to 
the  extent  of  neutralization :  they  may 
be  permitted  to  be  oils  and  waters,  but 
they  must  not  be  alkalies  and  acids. 
When,  in  the  course  of  the  denouement, 
the  usurer  bursts  forth  into  an  eloquence 
virtue-inspired,  we  cannot  sympathize 
very  heartily  in  his  fine  speeches,  since 
they  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  the  self- 
same egotist  who,  urged  by  a  disgusting 
vanity,  uttered  so  many  solticisms  (about 
his  fine  legs,  &c.)  in  the  earlier  passages 
of  the  play.  Tomaso  is,  upon  the  whole, 
the  best  personage.  We  recognize  some 
originality  in  his  conception,  and  concep- 
tion was  seldom  more  admirably  carried 
out. 

One  or  two  observations  at  random. 
In  the  third  Scene  of  the  fifth  Act,  Tomaso, 
the  buffoon,  is  made  to  assume  paternal 
authority  over  Isabella,  (as  usual ,  without 
sufficient  purpose,)  by  virtue  of  a  law 
which  Tortesa  thus  expounds : 

"  My  gracious  liege,  there  is  a  law  in  Flo- 
rence, 
That  if  a  father,  for  no  guilt  or  shame. 
Disown  and  shut  his  door  upon  his  daughter, 
She  is  the  child  of  him  who  succors  her, 
Who,  by  the  shelter  of  a  single  night. 
Becomes  endowed  with  the  authority 
Lost  by  the  other." 

No  one,  of  course,  can  be  made  to  be- 
lieve that  any  such  stupid  law  as  this 
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ever  existed  either  in  Florence  or  Tiin- 
buctoo;  but,  on  the  ground  que  le  vrai 
n'est  pas  toujours  le  vraisemblable,  we  say 
that  even  its  real  existence  would  be  no 
justification  of  JVIr.  Willis.  It  has  an  air 
of  the  far-fetched — of  the  desperate — 
which  a  fine  taste  will  avoid  as  a  pesti- 
lence. Very  much  of  the  same  nature 
is  the  attempt  of  Tortesa  to  extort  a  se- 
cond bond  from  Falcone.  The  evidence 
which  convicts  Angelo  of  murder  is  ridi- 
culously frail.  The  idea  of  Isabella's 
assuming  the  place  of  the  portrait,  and  so 
deceiving  the  usurer,  is  not  only  glaringly 
improbable,  but  seems  adopted  from  the 
"  Winter's  Tale."  But  in  this  latter  play, 
the  deception  is  at  least  possible,  for  the 
human  figure  but  imitates  a  statue.  What, 
however,  are  we  to  make  of  Mr.  W.'s 
stage  direction  about  the  back  wall's  be- 
ing "  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  natural 
ground  for  the  picture  ?"  Of  course,  the 
very  slightest  movement  of  Tortesa  (and 
he  makes  many)  would  have  annihilated 
the  illusion  by  disarranging  the  perspec- 
tive ;  and  in  no  manner  could  this  latter 
have  been  arranged  at  all  for  more  than 
one  particular  point  of  view — in  other 
words,  for  more  than  one  particular  per- 
son in  the  whole  audience.  The  "asides," 
inoreover,are  unjustifiably  frequent.  The 
prevalence  of  this  folly  (of  speaking 
aside)  detracts  as  much  from  the  acting 
merit  of  our  drama  generally,  as  any  other 
inartisticality.  It  utterly  destroys  veri- 
similitude. People  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
soliloquizing  aloud— at  least,  not  to  any 
positive  extent ;  and  why  should  an  au- 
thor have  to  be  told,  what  the  slightest 
reflection  would  teach  him,  that  an  au- 
dience, by  dint  of  no  imagination,  can  or 
will  conceive  that  what  is  sonorous  in 
their  own  ears  at  the  distance  of  fifty 
feet,  cannot  be  heard  by  an  actor  at  the 
distance  of  one  or  two  ? 

Having  spoken  thus  of  "  Tortesa" — 
in  terms  of  nearly  unmitigated  censure — 
our  readers  may  be  surprised  to  hear  us 
say  that  we  think  highly  of  the  drama 
as  a  whole— and  have  little  hesitation  in 
ranking  it  before  most  of  the  dramas  of 
Sheridan  Knowles.  Its  leading  faults 
are  those  of  the  modern  drama  generally 
— they  are  not  peculiar  to  itself — while 
its  great  merits  a7-e.  If  in  support  of  our 
opinion,  wc  do  not  cite  points  of  commen- 
dation, it  is  because  those  form  the  mass 
of  the  work.  And  were  we  to  speak  of 
fine  passages,  wc  should  speak  of  the  en- 
tire play.  Nor  by  "fine  passages"  do 
we  mean  passages  of  merely  fine  lan- 


guage, embodying  fine  sentiment,  but 
such  as  are  replete  with  truthfulness,  and 
teem  with  the  loftiest  qualities  of  the  dra- 
matic art.  Points — capital  points  abound; 
and  these  have  far  more  to  do  with  the 
general  excellence  of  a  play,  than  a  too 
speculative  criticism  has  been  willing  to 
admit.  Upon  the  whole  we  are  proud  of 
"  Tortesa" — and  here  again,  for  the  fif- 
tieth time  at  least,  record  our  warm  admi- 
ration of  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Willis. 
We  proceed  now  to  Mr.  Longfellow's 

Spanish  Student. 

The  reputation  of  its  author  as  a  poet, 
and  as  a  graceful  writer  of  prose,  is,  of 
course,  long  and  deservedly  established — 
but  as  a  dramatist  he  was  unknown  be- 
fore the  publication  of  this  play.  Upon 
its  original  appearance,  in  "Graham's 
Magazine,"  the  general  opinion  was 
greatly  in  favor — if  not  exactly  of  "  The 
Spanish  Student" — at  all  events  of  the 
writer  of  Outre-Mer.  But  this  general 
opinion  is  the  most  equivocal  thing  in  the 
world.  It  is  never  self-formed.  It  has 
very  seldom  indeed  an  original  develop- 
ment. In  regard  to  the  work  of  an  al- 
ready famous  or  infamous  author  it  de- 
cides, to  be  sure,  with  a  laudable  promp- 
titude; making  up  all  the  mind  that  it 
has,  by  reference  to  the  reception  of  the 
author's  immediately  previous  publica- 
tion ; — making  up  thus  the  ghost  of  a 
mind  pro  tern. — a  species  of  critical  sha- 
dow, that  fully  answers,  nevertheless,  all 
the  purposes  of  a  substance  itself,  until 
the  substance  itself  shall  be  forthcoming. 
But,  beyond  this  point,  the  general  opi- 
nion can  only  be  considered  that  of  the 
public,  as  a  man  may  call  a  book  his, 
having  bought  it.  When  a  neiv  writer 
arises,  the  shop  of  the  true,  thoughtful,  or 
critical  opinion,  is  not  simultaneously 
thrown  open — is  not  immediately  set  up. 
Some  weeks  elapse  ;  and,  during  this  in- 
val,  the  public,  at  a  loss  where  to  procure 
an  opinion  of  the  debutant,  have  necessa- 
rily no  opinion  of  him  at  all,  for  the 
nonce. 

The  popular  voice,  then,  which  ran  so 
much  in  favor  of  "The  Spanish  Student," 
upon  its  original  issue,  should  be  looked 
upon  as  merely  the  ghost  pro  tern. — as 
based  upon  critical  decisions  respecting 
the  previous  works  of  the  author — as  ha- 
ving reference  in  no  manner  to  "The 
Spanish  Student"  itself — and  thus  as  ut- 
terly meaningless  and  valueless  per  se. 

The  few — by  which  we  mean  those 
who  think,  in  contradistinction  from  the 
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many  who  think  they  think — the  few 
who  think  at  first  hand,  and  thus  twice 
before  speaking  at  all — these  received  the 
play  with  a  commendation  somewhat  less 
prononc^e  —  somewhat  more  guardedl}'' 
qualified  —  than  Professor  Longfellow 
might  have  desired,  or  may  have  been 
taught  to  expect.  Still  the  composition 
was  approved  upon  the  whole.  The  few 
words  of  censure  were  very  far,  indeed, 
from  amounting  to  condemnation.  The 
chief  defect  insisted  upon  was  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  denouement,  and,  generally, 
of  the  concluding  scenes,  as  compared 
with  the  opening  passages.  We  are  not 
sure,  however,  that  anything  like  detailed 
criticism  has  been  attempted  in  the  case 
— nor  do  we  propose  now  to  attempt  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  work  has  interest,  not 
only  within  itself,  but  as  the  first  drama- 
tic effort  of  an  author  who  has  remarka- 
bly succeeded  in  almost  every  other  de- 
partment of  light  literature  than  that  of 
the  draff  a.  It  may  be  as  well,  therefore, 
to  speak  of  it,  if  not  analytically,  at  least 
somewhat  in  detail ;  and  we  cannot,  per- 
haps, more  suitably  commence  than  by  a 
quotation,  without  comment,  of  some  of 
the  finer  passages : 

"And,  though  she  is  a  virgin  outwardly. 
Within  she  is  a  sinnRr  ;  like  those  panels 
Of  doors  and  altar-pieces  the  old  monks 
Painted  in  convents,  with  the  Virgin  Mary 
On  the  outside,  and  on  the  inside  Venus." 

"  I  believe 
That  woman,  in  her  deepest  degradation. 
Holds  something  sacred,  something  unde- 

filed, 
Some  pledge  and  keepsake  of  her  higher 

nature, 
And,  like  the  diamond  in  the  dark,  retains 
Some    quenchless  gleam  of    the   celestial 

light." 

•'  And  we  shall  sit  together  unmolested. 
And  words  of  true  love  pass  from  tongue  to 

tongue. 
As   singing  birds  from  one  bough  to  an- 
other." 

"  Our  feelings  and  our  thoughts 
Tend  ever  on  and  rest  not  in  the  Present. 
As  drops  of  rain  fall  into  some  dark  well. 
And  from  below  comes   a  scarce  audible 

sound. 
So  fall  our  thoughts  into  the  dark  Here- 
after, 
And  their  mysterious  echo  reaches  us." 

"  Her  tender  limbs   are   still,  and,  on  her 

breast. 
The  cross  she  prayed  to,  ere  she  fell  asleep. 
Rises  or  falls  with  the  soft  tide  of  dreams. 
Like  a  light  barge  safe  moored." 


"  Hark  !  how  the  large  and  ponderous  mace 

of  Time 
Knocks  at  the  golden  portals  of  the  day  !" 

"  The  lady  Violante,  bathed  in  tears 
Of  love  and  anger,  like  the  maid  of  Colchis, 
Whom  thou,  another  faithless  Argonaut, 
Having  won  that  golden  fleece,  a  woman's 

love, 
Desertest  for  this  Glauce." 

"  I  read  or  sit  in  reverie  and  watch 

The  changing  color  of  the  waves  that  break 

Upon  the  idle  sea-shore  of  the  mind." 

"  I  will  forget  her.     All  dear  recollections 
Pressed  in  my  heart,  like  flowers  within  a 

book. 
Shall   be  torn  out  and  scattered    to    the 

winds." 

"  O  yes  !  I  see  it  now — 
Yet  rather  with  my  heart  than  with  mine 

eyes. 
So  faint  it  is.     And  all  my  thoughts  sail 

thither. 
Freighted  with  prayers  and  hopes,  and  for- 
ward urged 
Against  all  stress  of  accident,  as,  in 
The  Eastern  Tale,  against  the  wind  and 

tide 
Great  ships  were  drawn  to  the  Magnetic 
Mountains." 

"  But  there  are  brighter  dreams  than  those 

of  Fame, 
Which  are  the  dreams  of  Love !     Out  of  the 

heart 
Rises  the  bright  ideal  of  these  dreams, 
As  from  some  woodland  fount  a  spirit  rises 
And  sinks  again  into  its  silent  deeps. 
Ere  the  enamored  knight  can  touch  her 

robe  ! 
'Tis  this  ideal  that  the  soul  of  Man, 
Like  the  enamored  knight  beside  the  foun- 
tain. 
Waits  for  upon  the  margin  of  Life's  stream; 
Waits  to   behold   her  rise   from  the  dark 

waters. 
Clad  in  a  mortal  shape  !     Alas,  how  many 
Must  wait  in  vain !    The  stream  flows  ever- 
more. 
But  from  its  silent  deeps  no  spirit  rises  ! 
Yet  I,  born  under  a  propitious  star. 
Have  found  the  bright  ideal  of  my  dreams." 

"  Yes ;  by  the  Darro's  side 
My   childhood  passed.     I   can  remember 

still 
The  river,  and  the  mountains  capped  with 

snow; 
The  villages  where,  yet  a  little  child, 
I  told  the  traveler's  fortune  in  the  street ; 
The  smuggler's  horse  ;  the  brigand  and  the 

shepherd ; 
The  march  across  the  moor;  the  halt  at 

noon  ; 
The  red  fire   of  the  evening  camp,  that 

lighted 
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The  forest  where  we  slept;  and,  farther 

back, 
As  in  a  dream,  or  in  some  former  life, 
Gardens  and  palace  walls." 

"  This  path  will  lead  us  to  it, 
Over  the  wheat-tields,  where  the  shadows 

sail 
Across  the  running  sea,  now  green,  now 

blue. 
And,  like  an  idle  mariner  on  the  ocean, 
Whistles  the  quail." 

These  extracts  will  be  universally  ad- 
mired. They  are  graceful,  well  express- 
ed, imaginative,  and  altogether  replete 
with  the  true  poetic  feeling.  We  quote 
them  now,  at  the  begining  of  our  review, 
by  way  of  justice  to  the  poet,  and  because, 
in  what  follows,  we  are  not  sure  that  we 
have  more  than  a  very  few  words  of  what 
may  be  termed  commendation  to  bestow. 

The  "  Spanish  Student"  has  an  un- 
fortunate beginning,  in  a  most  unpar- 
donable, and  yet,  to  render  the  matter 
worse,  in  a  most  indispensable  "  Pre- 
face :" 

"  The  subject  of  the  following  play," 
says  Mr.  L.,  "is  taken  in  part  from  the 
beautiful  play  of  Cervantes,  La  Gitanilla. 
To  this  source,  however,  I  am  indebted  for 
the  main  incident  only,  the  love  of  a  Span- 
ish student  for  a  Gipsy  girl,  and  the  name 
of  the  heroine,  Preciosa.  I  have  not  fol- 
lowed the  story  in  any  of  its  details.  In 
Spain  this  subject  has  been  twice  handled 
dramatically  ;  first  by  Juan  Perez  de  Ment- 
al van,  in  La  Gitanilla,  and  afterwards  by 
Antonio  de  Solis  y  Rivadeneira  in  La  Gi- 
tanilla de  Madrid.  The  same  subject  has 
also  been  made  use  of  by  Thomas  Middle- 
ton,  an  English  dramatist  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  His  play  is  called  The  Spanish 
Gipsy.  The  main  plot  is  the  same  as  in 
the  Spanish  pieces  ;  but  there  runs  through 
it  a  tragjc  underplot  of  the  loves  of  Rodrigo 
and  Dona  Clara,  which  is  taken  from  an- 
other tale  of  Cervantes,  La  Fuerza  de  la 
Sangre.  The  reader  who  is  acquainted 
with  La  Gitanilla  of  Cervantes,  and  the 
plays  of  Montalvan,  Solis,  and  Middleton, 
will  perceive  that  my  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject differs  entirely  from  theirs." 

Now  the  autorial  originality,  properly 
considered,  is  threefold.  There  is,  first, 
the  originality  of  the  general  thesis  ;  sec- 
ondly, that  of  the  several  incidents,  or 
thoughts,  by  which  the  thesis  is  devel- 
oped ;  and,  thirdly,  that  of  manner,  or  tone, 
by  which  means  alone,  an  old  subject, 
even  when  developed  through  hackney- 
ed incidents,  or  thoughts,  may  be  made  to 


produce  a  fully  original  effect — which,  af- 
ter all,  is  the  end  truly  in  view. 

But  originality,  as  it  is  one  of  the  high- 
est, is  also  one  of  the  rarest  of  merits. 
In  America  it  is  especially,  and  very  re- 
markably rare: — this  through  causes  suf- 
ficiently well  understood.  We  are  con- 
tent per  force,  therefore,  as  a  general  thing, 
with  either  of  the  lower  branches  of  orig- 
inality mentioned  above,  and  would  re- 
gard with  high  favor  indeed  any  author 
who  should  supply  the  great  desideratum 
in  combining  the  three.  Still  the  three 
should  be  combined  ;  and  from  whom,  if 
not  from  such  men  as  Professor  Longfel- 
low— it  not  from  those  who  occupy  the 
chief  niches  in  our  Literary  Temple — 
shall  we  expect  the  combination  .'  But 
in  the  present  instance,  what  has  Profes- 
sor Longfellow  accomplished  .'  Is  he 
original  at  any  one  point .'  Is  he  original 
in  respect  to  the  first  and  most  important 
of  our  three  divisions  .'  "  The  subject  of 
the  followang  play,"  he  says  himself,  "  is 
taken  in  part  from  the  beautiful  play  of 
Cervantes,  La  Gitanilla."  "  To  this  source, 
however,  I  am  indebted  for  the  main  inci- 
dent only,  the  love  of  the  Spanish  Stu- 
dent for  a  Gipsy  Girl,  and  the  name  of 
the  heroipe,  Preciosa." 

The  Italics  are  our  own,  and  the  words 
Italicized  involve  an  obvious  contradic- 
tion. We  cannot  understand  how  "the 
love  of  the  Spanish  Student  for  the 
Gipsy  Girl"  can  be  called  an  "incident," 
or  even  a  "  main  incident,"  at  all.  In 
fact,  this  love — this  discordant  and  there- 
fore eventful  or  incidentful  love— is  the 
true  thesis  of  the  drama  of  Cervantes.  It 
is  this  anomalous  "  love"  which  origi- 
nates the  incidents  by  means  of  which, 
itself,  this  "  love,"  the  thesis,  is  develop- 
ed. Having  based  his  play,  then,  upon 
this  "love,"  we  cannot  admit  his  claim  to 
originality  upon  our  first  count ;  nor  has 
he  any  right  to  say  that  he  has  adopted 
his  "  subject"  "  in  part."  It  is  clear  that 
he  has  adopted  it  altogether.  Nor  would 
he  have  been  entitled  to  claim  originality 
of  subject,  even  had  he  based  his  story 
upon  any  variety  of  love  arising  between 
parties  naturally  separated  by  prejudices 
of  caste  —  such,  for  example,  as  those 
which  divide  the  Brahmin  from  the  Pari- 
ah, the  Ammonite  from  the  African,  or 
even  the  Christian  from  the  Jew.  For 
here  in  its  ultimate  analysis,  is  the  real 
thesis  of  the  Spaniard.  But  when  the 
drama  is  founded,  not  merely  upon  this 
general  thesis,  but  upon  this  general  the- 
sis in  the  identical  application  given  it  by 
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Cervantes — that  is  to  say  upon  the  preju- 
dice of  caste  exemplified  in  the  case  of  a 
Catholic,  and  this  Catholic  a  Spaniard, 
and  this  Spaniard  a  student,  and  this 
Student  loving  a  Gipsy,  and  this  Gipsy  a 
dancing- sir],  and  this  dancing-girl  bearing 
the  name"  Preciosa — we  are  not  altogether 
prepared  to  be  informed  by  Professor 
Longfellow  that  he  is  indebted  for  an 
"  incident  only"  to  the  "  beautiful  Gitan- 
illa  of  Cervantes." 

Whether  our  author  is  original  upon 
our  second  and  third  points — in  the  true 
incidents  of  his  story,  or  in  the  manner 
and  tone  of  their  handling — will  be  more 
distinctly  seen  as  we  proceed. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  "  The  Spanish 
Student"  was  not  sub-entitled  "A  Dra- 
matic Poem,"  rather  than  "A  Play." 
The  former  title  would  have  more  fully 
conveyed  the  intention  of  the  poet ;  for, 
of  course,  we  shall  not  do  Mr.  Longfel- 
low the  injustice  to  suppose  that  his  de- 
sign has  been,  in  any  respect,  a  flay,  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term. 
Whatever  may  be  its  merits  in  a  merely 
poetical  view,  "The  Spanish  Student" 
could  not  be  endured  upon  the  stage. 

Its  plot  runs  thus  : — Preciosa,  the 
daughter  of  a  Spanish  gentleman,  is  sto- 
len, while  an  infant,  by  Gipsies;  brought 
up  as  his  own  daughter,  and  as  a  dancing- 
girl,  by  a  Gipsy  leader,  Crusado  ;  and  by 
him  betrothed  to  a  young  Gipsy,  Barto- 
lome.  At  Madrid,  Preciosa  loves  and  is 
belovedby  Victorian,  a  student  of  Alcalda, 
who  resolves  to  marry  her,  notwithstand- 
ing her  caste,  rumors  involving  her  puri- 
ty, the  dissuasions  of  his  friends,  and  his 
betrothal  to  an  heiress  of  Madrid.  Pre- 
cicsa  is  also  sought  by  the  Count  of  La- 
ra, a  roue.  She  rejects  him.  He  forces 
his  way  into  her  chamber,  and  is  there 
seen  by  Victorian,  who,  misinterpreting 
some  words  overheard,  doubts  the  fideli- 
ty of  his  mistress,  and  leaves  her  in  an- 
ger, after  challenging  the  Count  of  Lara. 
In  the  duel,  the  Count  receives  his  life  at 
the  hands  of  Victorian ;  declares  his  ig- 
norance of  the  understanding  between 
Victorian  and  Preciosa  ;  boasts  of  favors 
received  from  the  latter ;  and,  to  make 
good  his  words,  produces  a  ring  which 
she  gave  him,  he  asserts,  as  a  pledge  of 
her  love.  This  ring  is  a  duplicate  of  one 
previously  given  the  girl  by  Victorian, 
and  known  to  have  been  so  given,  by  the 
Count.  Victorian  mistakes  it  lor  his  own, 
believes  all  that  has  been  said,  and  aban- 
dons the  field  to  his  rival,  who,  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  while  attempting  to  pro- 


cure access  to  the  Gipsy,  is  assassinated 
by  Bartolome.  Meantime,  Victorian, 
wandering  through  the  country,  reaches 
Guadarrama.  Here  he  receives  a  letter 
from  Madrid,  disclosing  the  treachery 
practised  by  Lara,  and  telling  that  Preci- 
osa, rejecting  his  addresses,  had  been, 
through  his  instrumentality,  hissed  from 
the  stage,  and  now  again  roamed  with 
the  Gipsies.  He  goes  in  search  of  her ; 
finds  her  in  a  wood  near  'Guadarrama; 
approaches  her,  disguising  his  voice  ;  she 
recognizes  him,  pretending  she  does  not, 
and  unaware  that  he  knows  her  inno- 
cence ;  a  conversation  of  equivoque  en- 
sues ;  he  sees  his  ring  upon  her  finger ; 
offers  to  purchase  it ;  she  refuses  to  part 
with  it ;  a  full  eclaircissement  takes  place ; 
at  this  juncture,  a  servant  of  Victorian's 
arrives  with  "  news  from  court,"  giving 
the  first  intimation  of  the  true  parentage 
of  Preciosa.  The  lovers  set  out,  forth- 
with, for  Madrid,  to  see  the  newly  disco- 
vered father.  On  the  route,  Bartolome 
dogs  their  steps ;  fires  at  Preciosa ;  misses 
her ;  the  shot  is  returned ;  he  falls  ;  and 
"  The  Spanish  Student "  is  concluded. 

This  plot,  however,  like  that  of  "  Tor- 
tesa,"  looks  better  in  our  naked  digest 
than  amidst  the  details  which  develop 
only  to  disfigure  it.  The  reader  of  the 
play  itself  will  be  astonished,  when  he 
remembers  the  name  of  the  author,  at  the 
inconsequence  of  the  incidents — at  the  ut- 
ter want  of  skill — of  art — manifested  in 
their  conception  and  introduction.  In 
dramatic  writing,  no  principle  is  more 
clear  than  that  nothing  should  be  said  or 
done  which  has  not  a  tendency  to  deve- 
lop the  catastrophe,  or  the  characters. 
But  Mr.  Longfellow's  play  abounds  in 
events  and  conversations  that  have  no 
ostensible  purpose,  and  certainly  answer 
no  end.  In  what  light,  for  example,  since 
we  cannot  suppose  this  drama  intended 
for  the  stage,  are  we  to  regard  the  second 
scene  of  the  second  act,  where  a  long  di- 
alogue between  an  Archbishop  and  a  Car- 
dinal is  wound  up  by  a  dance  from  Pre- 
ciosa ?  The  Pope  thinks  of  abolishing 
public  dances  in  Spain,  and  the  priests  in 
question  have  been  delegated  to  examine, 
personally,  the  proprieties  or  improprie- 
ties of  such  exhibitions.  With  this  view, 
Preciosa  is  summoned  and  required  to  give 
a  specimen  of  her  skill.  Now  this,  in  a 
mere  spectacle,  would  do  very  well;  for 
here  all  that  is  demanded  is  an  occasion 
or  an  excuse  for  a  dance  ;  but  what  busi- 
ness has  it  in  a  pure  drama  ?  or  in  what 
regard  does  it  further  the  end  of  a  drama- 
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tic  poem,  intended  only  to  be  read  ?  In 
the  same  manner,  the  whole  of  Scene  the 
eighth,  in  the  same  act,  is  occupied  with 
six  lines  of  stage  directions,  as  follows  : 

"  The  Theatre.  The  orchestra  plays 
the  Cachuca.  Sound  of  castanets  behind 
the  scenes.  The  curtain  rises  and  disco- 
vers Preciosa  in  the  attitude  of  com- 
mencing the  dance.  The  Cachuca.  Tu- 
mult. Hisses.  Cries  of  Brava .'  and 
Jlguera  !  She  falters  aiid.  pauses.  The 
music  stops.  General  confusion.  Preci- 
osa faints." 

But  the  inconsequence  of  which  we 
complain  will  be  best  exemplified  by  an 
entire  scene.  We  take  Scene  the  Fourth, 
Act  the  First  : 

An  inn  on  the  road  to  Alcala.    Baltasar 

asleep  on  a  bench.     Enter  Chispa. 

Chispa.  And  here  we  are,  half  way  to 
Alcala,  between  cocks  and  midnight.  Body 
o'  me  !  what  an  inn  this  is  !  The  light  out 
and  the  landlord  asleep  !  Hoi  a  !  ancient 
Baltasar ! 

Baltasar  (waking).  Here  I  am. 

Chispa.  Yes,  there  you  are,  like  a  one- 
eyed  alcalde  in  a  town  without  inhabitants. 
Bring  a  light,  and  let  me  have  supper. 

Baltasar.  Where  is  your  master  ? 

Chispa  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about 
him.  We  have  stopped  a  moment  to  breathe 
our  horses;  and  if  he  chooses  to  walk  up 
and  down  in  the  open  air,  looking  into  the 
sky  as  one  who  hears  it  rain,  that  does  not 
satisfy  my  hunger,  you  know.  But  be 
quick,  for  I  am  in  a  hurry,  and  every  one 
stretches  his  legs  according  to  the  length 
of  his  coverlet.     What  have  we  here  ? 

Baltasar  {setting  a  light  on  the  table). 
Stewed  rabbit. 

Chispa  {eating).  Conscience  of  Porta- 
legre  !  stewed  kitten,  you  mean  ! 

Baltasar.  And  a  pitcher  of  Pedro  Xi- 
menes,  with  a  roasted  pear  in  it. 

Chispa  (drinking).  Ancient  Baltasar, 
amigo!  you  know  how  to  cry  wine  and  sell 
vinegar.  I  tell  you  this  is  nothing  but 
vino  tinto  of  La  Mancha,  with  a  tang  of 
the  swine-skin. 

Baltasar.  I  swear  to  you  by  Saint  Si- 
mon and  Judas,  it  is  all  as  I  say. 

Chispa.  And  I  swear  to  you  by  Saint 
Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  that  it  is  no  such 
thing.  Moreover,  your  supper  is  like  the 
hidalgo's  dinner — very  little  meat  and  a 
great  deal  of  table-cloth. 

Baltasar.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Chispa.  And  more  noise  than  nuts. 

Baltasar.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  You  must 
have  your  joke,  Master  Chispa.  But  shall 
I  not  ask  Don  Victorian  in  to  take  a  draught 
of  the  Pedro  Ximenes  ? 

Chispa.  No ;  you  might  as  well  say, 
*'  Don't  you  want  some  ?"  to  a  dead  man. 


Baltasar.  Why  does  he  go  so  often  to 
Madrid  ? 

Chispa.  For  the  same  reason  that  he 
eats  no  supper.  He  is  in  love.  Were  you 
ever  in  love,  Baltasar? 

Baltasar.  I  was  never  out  of  it,  good 
Chispa.  It  has  been  the  torment  of  my 
life. 

Chispa.  What !  are  you  on  fire,  too,  old 
hay-stack  .'  Why,  we  shall  never  be  able 
to  put  you  out. 

Victorian  (without).  Chispa! 

Chispa.  Go  to  bed,  Pero  GruUo,  for  the 
cocks  are  crowing. 

VicTORiAisr.  Ea!  Chispa!  Chispa! 

Chispa.  F.a !  Senor.  Come  with  me, 
ancient  Baltasar,  and  bring  water  for  the 
horses.  I  will  pay  for  the  supper  to-mor- 
row. ^Exeunt. 

Now  here  the  question  occurs — what  is 
accomplished  ? — how  has  the  subject  been 
forwarded  ?  We  did  not  need  to  learn 
that  Victorian  was  in  love — that  was 
known  before ;  and  all  that  we  glean  is 
that  a  stupid  imitation  of  Sancho  Panza 
drinks,  in  the  course  of  two  minutes,  (the 
time  occupied  in  the  perusal  of  the  scene) 
a  bottle  of  Vino  Tinto  by  way  of  Pedro 
Ximenes,  and  devours  a  stewed  kitten  in 
place  of  a  rabbit. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  play  this  Chis- 
pa is  the  valet  of  Victorian ;  subsequently 
we  find  him  the  servant  of  another ;  and 
near  the  denouement,  he  returns  to  his  ori- 
ginal master.  No  cause  is  assigned,  and 
not  even  the  shadow  of  an  object  is  at- 
tained ;  the  whole  tergiversation  being 
but  another  instance  of  the  gross  inconse- 
quence which  abounds  in  the  play. 

The  author's  deficiency  of  skill  is  es-' 
pecially  evinced  in  the  scene  of  the 
iclaircissement  between  Victorian  and 
Preciosa.  The  former  having  been  en- 
lightened respecting  the  true  character  of 
the  latter,  by  means  of  a  letter  received  at 
Guadarrama,  from  a  friend  at  Madrid 
(howwoefully  inartistical  is  this!)  resolves 
to  go  in  search  of  her  forthwith,  and 
forthwith,  also,  discovers  her  in  a  wood 
close  at  hand.  Whereupon  he  approach- 
es, disguising  his  voice : — yes,  we  are  re- 
quired to  believe  that  a  lover  may  so  dis- 
guise his  voice  from  his  mistress,  as  even 
to  render  his  person  in  full  view,  irrecog- 
nizable !  He  approaches,  and  each  know- 
ing the  other,  a  conversation  ensues  under 
the  hypothesis  that  each  to  the  other  is 
unknown — a  very  unoriginal  and  of 
course  a  very  silly  source  of  equivoque, 
fit  only  for  the  gum-elastic  imapnation  of 
an  infant.  But  what  we  especially  com- 
plain of  here,  is  that  our  poet  should  have 
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taken  so  many  and  so  ohvious  pains  to 
bring  about  this  position  of  equivoque, 
when  it  was  impossible  that  it  could  have 
served  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  in- 
juring his  intended  eifect !  Read,  for  ex- 
ample, this  passage : 

Victorian.  I  never  loved  a  maid  ; 
For  she  I  loved  was  then  a  maid  no  more. 

Preciosa.  How  know  you  that? 

Victorian.  A  little  bird  in  the  air 
Whispered  the  secret. 

Preciosa.  There  take  back  your  gold  ! 
Your  hand  is  cold  like  a  deceivei-'s  hand ! 
There  is  no  blessing  in  its  charity  ! 
Make  her   your  wife,   for  you   have  been 

abused ; 
And  you  shall  mend  your  fortunes  mending 
hers. 

Victorian.  How  like  an  angel's  speaks 
the  tongue  of  woman. 
When  pleading  in  another's  cause  her  own ! 

Now  here  it  is  clear  that  if  we  under- 
stood Preciosa  to  be  really  ignorant  of 
Victorian's  identity,  the  "  pleading  in 
another's  cause  her  own,"  would  create 
a  favorable  impression  upon  the  reader, 
or  spectator.  But  the  advice, — "  Make 
her  your  wife,"  &c.  takes  an  interested 
and  selfish  turn  when  we  remember  that 
she  knows  to  whom  she  speaks, 
k    Again,  when  Victorian  says. 

That  is  a  pretty  ring  upon  your  finger. 
Pray  give  it  me  ! 

And  when  she  replies : 

No,  never  from  my  hand 
Shall  that  be  taken, 

we  are  inclined  to  think  her  only  an  art- 
ful coquette,  knowing,  as  we  do,  the  extent 
of  her  knowledge ;  on  the  other  hand,  we 
should  have  applauded  her  constancy  (as 
the  author  intended)  had  she  been  repre- 
sented ignorant  of  Victorian's  presence. 
The  effect  upon  the  audience,  in  a  word, 
would  be  pleasant  in  place  of  disagree- 
able were  the  case  altered  as  we  suggest, 
while  the  effect  upon  Victorian  would  re- 
main altogether  untouched. 

A  still  more  remarkable  instance  of 
deficiency  in  the  dramatic  tact  is  to  be 
found  in  the  mode  of  bringing  about  the 
discovery  of  Preciosa's  parentage.  In  the 
very  moment  of  the  Sclairdssement  be- 
tween the  lovers,  Chispa  arrives  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  settles  the  point 
in  a  sentence : 

Good  news  from   Court;    Good  news! 
Beltran  Cruzado, 


The  Count  of  the  Cales  is  not  your  father, 
But  your  true  father  has  returned  to  Spain 
Laden  with   wealth.     You  are  no  more  a 
Gipsy. 

Now  here  are  three  points : — first,  the  ex- 
treme baldness,  platitude,  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  incident  narrated  by  Chispa. 
The  opportune  return  of  the  father  (we 
are  teqnpted  to  say  the  excessively  oppor- 
tune) stands  by  itself — has  no  relation  to 
any  other  event  in  the  play — does  not 
appear  to  arise,  in  the  way  of  result,  from 
any  incident  or  incidents  that  have  arisen 
before.  It  has  the  air  of  a  happy  chance, 
of  a  God-Fend,  of  an  ultra-accident,  in- 
vented by  the  play-wright  by  way  of  com- 
promise for  his  lack  of  invention.  Nee 
Dev^s  intersit,  &c. — but  here  the  God  has 
interposed,  and  the  knot  is  laughably  un- 
worthy of  the  God. 

The  second  point  concerns  the  return 
of  the  father  "  laden  with  wealth."  The 
lover  has  abandoned  his  mistress  in  her 
poverty,  and,  while  yet  the  words  of  his 
proffered  reconciliation  hang  upon  his 
lips,  comes  his  own  servant  with  the  news 
that  the  mistress'  father  has  returned  "  la- 
den with  wealth."  Now,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  audience,  who  are  behind  the 
scenes  and  know  the  fidelity  of  the  lover 
— so  far  as  regards  the  audience,  all  is 
right ;  but  the  jioet  had  no  business  to 
place  his  heroine  in  the  sad  predicament 
of  being  forced,  provided  she  is  not  a  fool, 
to  suspect  both  the  ignorance  and  the  dis- 
interestedness of  the  hero. 

The  third  point  has  reference  to  the 
words — "  You  are  now  no  more  a  Gip- 
sey."  The  thesis  of  this  drama,  as  we 
have  already  said,  is  love  disregarding  the 
prejudices  of  ca^te,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  thesis,  the  powers  of  the  dra- 
matist have  been  engaged,  or  should  have 
been  engaged,  during  the  whole  of  the 
three  Acts  of  the  play.  The  interest  ex- 
cited lies  in  our  admiration  of  the  sacri- 
fice, and  of  the  love  that  could  make  it ; 
but  this  interest  immediately  and  disa- 
greeably subsides  when  we  find  that  the 
sacrifice  has  been  made  to  no  purpose. 
"  You  are  no  more  a  Gipsy"  dissolves 
the  charm,  and  obliterates  the  whole  im- 
pression which  the  author  has  been  at  so 
much  labor  to  convey.  Our  romantic 
sense  of  the  hero's  chivalry  declines  into 
a  complacent  satisfaction  with  his  fate. 
We  drop  our  enthusiasm,  with  the  en- 
thusiast, and  jovially  shake  by  the  hand 
the  mere  man  of  good  luck.  But  is  not 
the  latter  feeling  the  more  comfortable  of 
the  two  ?     Perhaps  so  ;  but  •'  comforta- 
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ble"  is  not  exactly  the  word  Mr.  Long- 
fellow might  wish  applied  to  the  end  of 
his  drama,  and  then  why  be  at  the  trou- 
ble of  building  up  an  effect  through  a 
hundred  and  eighty  pages,  merely  to 
knock  it  down  at  the  end  of  the  hundred 
and  eighty-first  ? 

We  have  already  given,  at  some  length, 
our  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  i^lot — 
and  of  that  of  "  The  Spanish  Student," 
it  seems  almost  superfluous  to  speak  at 
all.  It  has  nothing  of  construction  about 
it.  Indeed  there  is  scarcely  a  single  inci- 
dent which  has  any  necessary  dependence 
upon  any  one  other.  Not  only  might  we 
take  away  two-thirds  of  the  whole  with- 
out ruin — but  without  detriment — indeed 
with  a  positive  benefit  to  the  mass.  And, 
even  as  regards  the  mere  order  of  arrange- 
ment, we  mightwith  a  very  decided  chance 
of  improvement,  put  the  scenes  in  a  bag, 
give  them  a  shake  or  two  by  way  of 
shuffle,  and  tumble  them  out.  The  whole 
mode  of  collocation — not  to  speak  of  the 
feebleness  of  the  incidents  in  themselves 
— evinces,  on  the  part  of  the  author,  an 
utter  and  radical  want  of  the  adapting  or 
constructive  power  which  the  drama  so 
imperatively  demands. 

Of  the  unoriginality  of  the  thesis  we 
have  already  spoken;  and  now,  to  the 
unoriginality  of  the  events  by  which  the 
thesis  is  developed,  we  need  do  little  more 
than  allude.  What,  indeed,  could  Ave 
say  of  such  incidents  as  the  child  stolen 
by  gipsies  —as  her  education  as  a  dan- 
seme — as  her  betrothal  to  a  Gipsy — as  her 
preference  for  a  gentleman — as  the  ru- 
mors against  her  purity — as  her  persecu- 
tion by  a  roue — as  the  inruption  of  the 
roue  into  her  chamber — as  the  consequent 
misunderstanding  between  her  and  her 
lover — as  the  duel — as  the  defeat  of  the 
roue — as  the  receipt  of  his  life  from  the 
hero — as  his  boasts  of  success  with  the 
girl — as  the  ruse  of  the  duplicate  ring — 
as  the  field,  in  consequence,  abandoned 
by  the  lover — as  the  assassination  of  Lara 
while  scaling  the  girl's  bed-chamber — as 
the  disconsolate  peregrination  of  Victo- 
rian— as  the  equivoque  scene  with  Pre- 
ciosa — as  the  offering  to  purchase  the 
ling  and  the  refusal  to  part  with  it — as 
the  "  news  from  court"  telling  of  the  Gip- 
sy's true  parenta,^e — what  could  we  say 
of  all  these  ridiculous  things,  except  that 
we  have  met  them,  each  and  all,  some 
two  or  three  hundred  times  before,  and 
that  they  have  formed,  in  a  greater  orless 
degree,  the  staple  material  of  every  Hop 
O'My  Thumb  tragedy  since  the  Hood.' 


There  is  not  an  incident,  from  the  first 
page»of  "The  Spanish  Student"  to  the 
last  and  most  satisfactory,  which  we 
would  not  undertake  to  find  bodily,  at  ten 
minutes'  notice,  in  some  one  of  the  thou- 
sand and  one  comedies  of  intrigue  attribu- 
ted to  Calderon  and  Lope  de  \  ega. 

But  if  our  poet  is  grossly  unoriginal  in 
his  subject,  and  in  the  events  which  evolve 
it,  may  he  not  be  original  in  his  handling 
or  tone  ?  We  really  grieve  to  say  that  he 
is  not,  unless,  indeed,  we  grant  him  the 
meed  of  originality  for  the  peculiar  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  jumbled  together  the 
quaint  and  stilted  tone  of  the  old  Enghsh 
dramatists  with  the  desiap-ee  air  of  Cer- 
vantes.  But  this  is  a  point  upon  which, 
through  want  of  space,  Ave  must  necessa- 
rily permit  the  reader  to  judge  altogether 
for  himself.  We  quote,  hoAvever  a  pass- 
age from  the  Second  Scene  of  the  First 
Act,  by  way  of  shoAving  hoAv  very  easy 
a  matter  it  is  to  make  a  man  discourse 
Sancho  Panza :  , 

Chispa.  Abernuncio  Satanas  !  and  a 
plague  upon  all  lovers  who  ramble  about 
at  night,  drinking  the  elements,  instead  of 
sleeping  quietly  in  their  beds.  Every  dead 
man  to  his  cemetery,  say  I ;  and  every  friar 
to  his  monastery.  Now,  here's  my  mas- 
ter Victorian,. yesterday  a  cow-keeper  and 
to-day  a  gentleman  ;  yesterday  a  student 
and  to-day  a  lover ;  and  I  must  be  up  later 
than  the  nightingale,  for  as  the  abbot  sings 
so  must  the  sacristan  respond.  God  grant 
he  may  soon  be  married,  for  then  shall  all 
this  serenading  cease.  Ay,  marry,  marry, 
marry  !  JMother,  what  does  marry  mean  ? 
It  means  to  spin,  to  bear  children,  and  to 
weep,  my  daughter !  And,  of  a  truth, 
there  is  something  more  in  matrimony 
than  the  wedding-ring.  And  now,  gentle- 
men, Pax  vobiscum  !  as  the  ass  said  to  the 
cabbages  !" 

And,  Ave  might  add,  as  an  ass  only 
should  say. 

h\  fact  throughout  "  The  Spanish  Stu- 
dent," as  Avell  as  throughout  other  com- 
positions of  its  author,  there  runs  a  very 
obvious  vein  of  imitation.  We  are  per- 
petually reminded  of  something  Ave  have 
seen  before — some  old  acquamtance  in 
manner  or  matter ;  and  even  Avhere  the 
similarity  cannot  be  said  to  amount  to 
plagiarism,  it  is  still  injurious  to  the  poet 
iir  the  good  opinion  of  him  who  reads. 

Among  the  minor  defects  of  the  play, 
we  may  mention  the  frequent  allusion  to 
book  incidents  not  gencrallj-  known,  and 
requiring  each  a  Note  by  way  of  explana- 
tion. The  drama  demands  that  everything 
be  to  iiistantaneous'y  evideat  th  t  he  Avho 
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runs  may  read ;  and  the  only  impression 
effected  by  these  Notes  to  a  play  is  that  the 
author  is  desirous  of  showing  his  reading. 
We  may  mention,  also,  occasional  tau- 
such  as : 

"  Never  did  I  behold  thee  so  atlired 
And  garmented  in  beauty  as  to-night  T' 

Or, 

"  What  we  need 
Is  the  celestial  tire  to  change  the  fruit 
Into  transparent  CTystal,bright  and  clear!" 

We  may  speak,  too,  of  more  than  oc- 
casional errors  of  grammar.  For  exam- 
ple, p.  23 : 

"  Did  no  one  see  thee  ?     None,  my  love, 
but  thou." 

'  Here  "hut"  is  not  a  conjunction,  hut 
a  preposition,  and  governs  thee  in  the  ob- 
jective. "  None  but  thee  "  would  he  right; 
meaning  none  except  thee,  saving  thee. 

At  page  27,  "  mayst"  is  somewhat  in- 
correctly written  "  may'st." 

At  page  34  we  have : 

"  I  have  no  other  saint  than  thou  to  pray  to." 

Here  authority  and  analogy  are  both 
against  Mr.  Longfellow.  "  Than  "  also 
is  here  a  preposition  governing  the  objec- 
tive, and  meaning  save,  or  except.  "  I 
have  none  other  God  than  thee,"  &c.  See 
Home  Tooke.  The  Latin  "  quam  te"  is 
exactly  equivalent. 

At  page  80  we  read : 


"  Like  thee  I  am  a  captive,  and,  like  thee, 
I  have  a  gentle  gaoler." 

Here  "like  thee"  (although  gramma- 
tical of  course)  does  not  convey  the  idea. 
Mr.  L.  does  not  mean  that  the  speaker  is 
like  the  bird  itself,  but  that  his  condition 
resembles  it.  The  true  reading  would 
thus  be : 

As  thou  I  am  a  captive,  and,  as  thou, 
I  have  a  gentle  gaoler  : 

That  is  to  say,  as  thou  art,  and  as  thcu 
hast. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  regret  that  Profes- 
sor Longfellow  has  written  this  work, 
and  feel  especially  vexed  that  he  has  com- 
mitted himself  by  its  republication.  Only 
when  regarded  as  a  mere  poem,  can  it  be 
said  to  have  merit  of  any  kind.  For,  in 
fact,  it  is  only  when  we  separate  the  poem 
from  the  drama,  that  the  passages  we  have 
commended  as  beautiful  can  be  under- 
stood to  have  beauty.  We  are  not  too 
sure,  indeed,  that  a  "  dramatic  poem"  is 
not  a  flat  contradiction  in  terms.  At  all 
events  a  man  of  true  genius,  (and  such 
Mr.  L.  unquestionably  is,)  has  no  business 
with  these  hybrid  and  paradoxical  com- 
positions. Let  a  poem  be  a  poem  only ; 
let  a  play  be  a  play  and  nothing  more. 
As  for  "The  Spanish  Student,"  its  thesis 
is  unoriginal;  its  incidents  are  antique;  its 
plot  is  no  plot;  its  characters  have  no  char- 
acter :  in  short,  it  is  little  better  than  a  play 
upon  words,  to  style  it  "A  Play"  at  all. 


ORPHEUS, 


BY     J.     R.     LOWELL. 


I. 

Earth,  I  have  seen  thy  face, 
And  looked  upon  it  so. 
That  what  before  was  barren  of  all  grace, 
Did  with  delight  o'erflow. 

II. 
So  generous  was  my  glance. 
So  kingly  and  so  free, 
0,  mother  Earth,  thy  wo- worn  countenance 
Lit  up  for  love  of  me. 

in. 
I  looked  as  doth  the  sun 
Who  leaps  up,  and,  behold. 
The  dark  and  shaggy  hill-tops,  one  by  one, 
Beneath  his  gaze  turn  gold. 
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IV. 

"  The  largess  of  mine  eye 

On  humblest  things  I  poured, 
And  still,  the  more  I  scattered  lavishly, 
The  fuller  grew  my  hoard. 

V. 

O,  Heaven's  o'erfolding  hlue ! 
1  had  not  loved  thee  long 
Ere  royal  shapes  of  gods  did  glimmer  through 
And  deepen  all  my  song. 

VI.  ' 

Thence  leaned  the  golden-haired 
Apollo  and  the  rest. 
The  forms  of  power  and  grace  that  long  had  shared 
The  worship  of  my  breast. 

VII. 

They  seemed  hut  dim  at  first 
Till,  by  my  love  made  wise, 
I  saw  them  in  all  higher  moods,  and  durst 
Face  their  strength-giving  eyes. 

VIII. 

From  me  my  brethren  learned 
To  name  them,  and  to  praise 
One  sunlike  god,  that  in  calm  centre  burned, 
And  shot  forth  many  rays. 

IX. 

Thy  love,  Eurydice, 

To  me  was  shield  and  helm. 
And,  when  thou  wentest  forth,  it  was  the  key 
That  oped  the  spirit-realm. 

X. 

Then  did  I  know  at  last 
What  I  had  dreamed  before, 
What  the  tried  heart  would  patiently  forecast — 
New  life  when  this  is  o'er. 

XI. 

What  hope  had  argued  long 
Thereof  brought  sorrow  proof. 
And  heights  of  calm  that  erst  hemmed  in  my  song 
No  longer  loomed  aloof. 

XII. 

0,  Earth,  I  roam  again 

Thy  hills  and  woods  and  glades; 
Thy  oceans  heave,  thy  forests  wave  in  vain ; 
Thou  art  the  land  of  shades ! 

XIII. 

Where  my  beloved  is, 
And  whither  now  I  go. 
There  only  is  the  solid  form  of  bliss 
Whose  shadow  here  is  wo. 

XIV. 

Earth,  thou  hast  lent  me  much 
Yet  thine  is  all  the  debt — 
For,  where  my  heedless  feet  have  chanced  to  touch. 
The  spot  is  holy  yet. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  HARMAN  BLENNERHASSETT.* 


"Even  the  storm-swept  bird  from  land. 

That,  fainting,  sinks  into  the  sea, 
Borne  by  the  wave,  regains  the  strand 

And  through  its  native  sky  floats  free ; 
But  not  like  that  ethereal  child — 

Homeless  I  wander,  but  to  be 
An  exile  in  a  foreign  wild  1 

Erin !  shall  I  return  to  thee  1" 

"The  Emigrant's  Song." 


A  universal  interest  seems  to  pervade 
tlie  public  mind  in  regai'd  to  Hajrman 
Blennerhassett.  Hundreds  of  the  most 
refined  and  intelligent,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  have  canvassed  his  career, 
attempted  to  throw  hack  the  veil  of  mys- 
tery which  enveloped  his  political  trans- 
actions with  Aaron  Burr,  and  mourned 
over  his  fate.  In  the  minds  of  many, 
he  bears  the  brand  of  the  traitor ;  some 
regard  him  as  the  mere  elegant  tool  of 
an  avch-intriguer :  while  others,  deri- 
ding the  idea  of  a  treasonable  plot  against 
tlie  United  States,  view  Blennerhassett 
as  a  splendid  visionary,  or  the  participa- 
tor in  a  scheme,  military  and  political, 
whose  aim  was  to  throw  Mexico  under 
a  new  regime,  which  should  bless  its  in- 
habitants with  more  enlightened  institu- 
tions, and  infuse  into  their  veins  the  vig- 
orous blood  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

Harman  Blennerhassett  drew  his  origin 
from  Ireland,  where  his  ancestors  ranked 
among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  gen- 
try so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  the  English 
King  John.  The  family  consists  of 
branches  located  in  the  counties  of  Cork 
and  Kerry.  Many  of  the  ancient  heads 
were  the  chiefs  of  Balaceady  Castle,  and 
held  numerous  important  offices.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  belonged  to  the 
Balaceady  branch,  and  was  born  in  Eng- 
land, where  his  parents  happened  to  be 
on  a  visit.  Every  attention  was  bestowed 
on  his  education:  the  early  portion  of 
which  he  received  at  Westminster  school, 
so  renowned  for  its  classical  excellence. 
He  also  passed  through  the  full  course 
of  the  Dublin  Trinity  College,  as  class- 


mate of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  the  Pat- 
riot and  Orator.  The  attachment  which 
grew  up  between  the  coUegiates,  en- 
dured undiminished  through  their  Ion"* 
lives  on  the  wider  and  more  stormy  arena 
to  which  they  were  called.  They  read 
LAW  together,  and  were  cotemporaries  at 
the  Irish  Bar  with  the  illustrious  Curran. 
By  a  document  now  in  our  possession,! 
issued  from  the  King's  Inns,  Dublin, in  the 
year  1795,  we  find  that  Blennerhassett  was 
"  called  to  the  degree  cf  Barrister  there- 
in," in  the  year  1790. 

Mr.  Blennerhassett  being  gay,  fond  of 
Belles  Lettres,  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
heir-expectant  to  a  large  estate,  made  but 
-few  reaches  towards  the  legal  laurel. 
After  visiting  the  Continent,  he  returned 
to  Ireland,  when  he  fell  into  the  posses- 
sion of  a  splendid  property.  About  this 
period,  he  married  an  English  lady.  Miss 
Margaret  Agnew,]:  who,  as  events  have 
shown,  was  doomed  to  figure  so  fre- 
quently in  American  journals,  and  to  be- 
come immortal  in  the  flowery  periods  of 
Williatn  Wirt.  Miss  Agnew  was  the 
daughter  of  Captain  Agnew,  a  brave  and 
celebrated  British  officer,  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  General  Agnew,  who  was 
with  Wolf  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
and  acted  as  an  English  commander 
during  the  American  Revolution.  We  may 
state,  also,  that  Lord  Kingsale  and  Admi- 
ral De  Courcey,  of  the  Royal  British 
Navy,  married  the  sisters  of  the  subject 
of  this  paper. 

At  the  period  of  Mr.  Blennerhassett's 
marriage,  political  feeling  raged  so  hotly 
in  Ireland  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  its 


*  Who  was  indicted  with  thsEx-VicePresident  Aaron  Burr  for  high  treason' against 
the  United  States.  Founded  on,  and  embracing  original  manuscript  documents  hither- 
to unpublished,  placed  in  the  author's  hands  by  a  relative  of  the  subject  of  the  "  Sketch." 

t  See  Appendix.  %  Ibid. 
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population.  Mr.  B.  held  certain  repub- 
lican opinions  which  tended  to  estrange 
the  friendship  of  Lord  Kingsale ;  and  not 
knowing  to  what  extent  family  ties  might 
be  permanently  impaired  by  the  political 
atmosphere  and  sharing,  with  many 
lovers  of  liberty,  a  profound  interest  in 
her  new  home,  he  determined  to  visit 
America.  This  he  accomplished,  after 
seUing  his  estates  and  purchasing,  in 
London,  a  large  quantity  of  valuable 
books  and  a  magnificent  philosophical  ap- 
paratus. He  landed  in  New  York,  and 
was  immediately  received  into  those  ele- 
gant circles,  of  which  Mr.  James  Seaton, 
and  the  mother  of  Ogden  Hoffman,  Col. 
De  Peyster,  Gen'l.  John  Swartout,  the 
Ogdens  and  the  Livingstons,  were  con- 
spicuous ornaments.  But  the  star  of 
Blennerhassett's  fortune  moved  still  on- 
ward. The  gorgeous  descriptions  of 
Western  travelers  fascinated  him,  and 
he  panted  to  view  the  lovely  scenery, 
and  to  inhale  the  untainted  breezes  of 
the  beautiful  Ohio.  Having  received 
such  friendly  aid  and  advice  as  Joseph 
S.  Lewis,  a  celebrated  merchant  of  Phil- 
adelphia, could  afford  him,  he  commenced 
a  Western  pilgrimage  which  ended  on 
the  picturesque  island  that  to  this  day 
bears  his  name.  This  spot  of  earth,  "  the 
rich  gift  of  the  generous  river,"  he  imme- 
diately purchased,  subdued  its  rugged- 
ness,  and  erected  a  tasteful  and  commo- 
dious residence. 

The  island-edifice  became  the  Temple 
of  Hospitality.     How  M'onderful  to  find 
a  gem,  like  this  wave-girt  home,  in  the 
domain  of  a  wilderness,  where  the  song 
of  the  savage  yet  vibrated  on  the  pulses  of 
the  air !  where  the  robes  of  Nature  still 
trailed  in    primal  fullness  over  the    si- 
lent waters  !     With   Blennerhassett  the 
emigrant  from  the  salons  of  Paris  found 
the  elegances  of  the  gayest  metropolis; 
the  adept  in  chemistry  met  a  congenial 
spirit,  who,  hke  himself,  sat  musing  in 
Nature's  laboratory  ;  the  naturalist  could 
attempt  those  secrets  of  earth  which  had 
lain  buried  since  the  last  great  geological 
change  in  her  elements  ;  the  metaphysi- 
cian was  met  by  the  works  of  Kant  and 
Zimmerman,  which  embellished  a  library 
selected  by  one  acute  as  he  was  elegant ; 
and  the  astronomer,  standing  on  a  green 
world,  yet  almost  unmarked  by  the  foot 
of  human  progression,  gazed  through  the 
telescope  at  the  spheres  whose  splendor 
seemed  as  new  and  as  radiant  as  the  sce- 
nery around.     Here  speculated  the  rest 


less  Volney.  Here,  in  his  youth,  the 
distinguished  Cass  acquired  that  rudimen- 
tal  knowledge  which  formed  the  basis  of 
those  solid  acquisitions  that  have  enabled 
him  to  ornament  his  country  at  home, 
and  to  represent  her  so  honorably  abroad. 
Here,  many  an  embryo  statesman  of  the 
West  caught  the  first  grand  glimpses  of 
that  civihzation  whose  power  was  des- 
tined to  place  States  on  the  pinnacles  of 
empire.  While  on  the  island,  Blennerhas- 
sett became  acquainted  with  Aaron  Burr, 
Ex- Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  visited  the  emigrant  as  he  descended 
the  Ohio. .  Col.  Burr  received  that  hospi- 
tality from  Blennerhassett  and  his  family 
which  had  never  been  denied  to  any 
traveler.  The  guest  remained  but  a 
few  hours,  when  he  re-embarked  and 
continued  his  voyage  down  the  river. 
We  shall  presently  see  whether  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Burr  intimated,  during  his  so- 
journ on  the  island,  any  design  or  de- 
signs, which  he  might  have  entertained, 
to  Blennerhassett. 

About  this  epoch  in  the  life  of  Mr.  B., 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet  arrived  in  New 
York,  having  been  compelled  by  politi- 
cal causes  to  leave  his  native  land.  Blen- 
nerhasset,  immediately  on  the  reception 
of  the  news  of  the  great  patriot's  advent, 
hastened  to  visit  him.  We  leave  the  meet- 
ing of  the  exiles  to  be  imagined.  After 
renewing  many  valuable  acquaintances 
which  he  had  formed  when  America  be- 
came his  home,  Blennerhassett  returned 
to  the  Island. 

We  now  reach  December,  1805.  In 
this  month  the  subject  of  this  sketch  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Burr,  in  which  he  re- 
gretted Mr.  Blennerhassett's  absence  from 
the  Island,  during  the  last  October,  as  he 
had  called  and  was  disappointed  at  not 
seeing  him.  Thus  we  find  Burr  gradu- 
ally forming  an  acquaintance  with  the 
elegant  and  wealthy  emigrant — an  ac- 
quaintance which  was  destined  to  pro- 
duce such  strange  surmises  in  the  public 
mind,  and  to  bear  an  influence  so  impor- 
tant on  Blennerhassett's  future  career. 

Mr.  B.,like  hundreds  of  that  period,  as 
well  as  of  this,  indulged  in  the  visions  of 
land  speculations.  A  world  lay  at  his 
feet,  whose  soil,  still  a  stranger  to  the 
plough,  was  radiant  with  the  wealth  of 
ages.  Jewels,  richer  than  Peruvian  trea- 
sure, sparkled  in  the  recesses  of  the  west 
and  south  west ;  the  wealth  seemed  to 
court  the  grasp  of  the  enterprizing.  Be- 
sides, the  terrible  barriers  presented  by 
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the  Alleghanies  on  one  side,  and  the  long, 
tedious  and  dreary  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, on  the  other,  naturally  inclined 
a  person  oi  Mr.  Blennerhassetfs  habits  to 
look  for  a  location  more  commodious,  and 
easier  of  access  to  the  marts  of  civiliza- 
tion, than  the  Island.  Pleasing  as  vpere 
the  picturesque  localities  and  scenery,  he 
thought  the  interests  of  a  growing  family 
demanded  a  temporary  change  of  resi- 
dence. The  necessity  for  a  removal  in- 
duced him  to  address  a  note  to  the  Ex- 
Vice  President,  which  drew  forth  the  fol- 
lowing answer : 

"Washington  City,  lf>th April, ISOQ. 
"Dear  Sir — Your  very  interesting  let- 
ter of  the  ilst  December,  arrived  here  just 
after  I  had  passed  through  this  city  on  my 
way  to  South  Carolina,  and  was  not  receiv- 
ed until  about  two  months  after  its  date  : 
the  subject  of  it"  (securing  land  in  the 
South  West,)  "  has  been  daily  in  my  mind. 
Independently  of  considerations  personal  to 
myself,  I  learn  with  the  utmost  pleasure 
that  you  are  to  be  restored  to  the  social  and 
the  active  world.  Your  talents  and  ac- 
quirements seemed  to  have  destined  you 
for  something  more  than  vegetable  life,  and 
since  the  first  hour  of  our  acquaintance,  I 
have  considered  your  seclusion  as  a  fraud 
on  society.  The  confidence  you  have  seen 
fit  to  place  in  me  is  extremely  flattering, 
and  it  would  seem  that  there  has  been, 
without  explanation,  a  sort  of  consent  be- 
tween our  minds.  In  a  matter  of  so  much 
moment,  and  on  which  I  am  so  imperfectly 
informed,  it  would  be  hazarding  too  much 
to  offer  advice ;  yet  it  is  due  to  the  frank- 
ness of  your  letter,  to  acknowledge  that  I 
had  projected,  and  still  meditate,  [partly 
obliterated,]  a  speculation  precisely  of  the 
character  you  have  described.  It  would 
have  been  submitted  to  your  consideration 
in  October  last,  if  I  had  then  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  you  at  home.  The  business, 
however,  in  some  degree  depends  on  con- 
tingencies, not  within  my  control,  and  will 
not  be  commenced  before  December,  if 
ever.  From  this  circumstance,  and  as  the 
matter  in  its  present  state,  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily explained  by  letter,  the  communi- 
tion  will  be  deferred  till  a  personal  inter- 
view can  be  had.  With  this  vievt^,  I  pray 
to  be  informed  of  your  intended  movements 
the  ensuing  season,  and  in  case  you  should 
visit  Orleans,  at  what  time  and  at  what  port 
you  may  be  expected,  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
But  I  must  insist  that  these  intimations  be 
not  permitted  to  interrupt  the  prosecution  of 
any  plans  which  you  have  formed  for  your- 
self. No  occupation  which  will  not  take 
you  off  the  continent,  can  interfere  with 
that  which  I  may  propose."  [The  letter 
then  gives  an  account  of  the  society  of  Or- 
leans, and  concludes  :] 


"We  shall  have  no  war"  (with  Spain,) 
"  unless  we  should  be  actually  invaded. 
Some  estimate  of  the  views  and  temper  of 
our  Government,  may  be  formed  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  H.  of  R.  with  closed 
doors.  A  copy  of  that  part  of  their  journal 
is  sent  for  your  amusement. 

"  Accept,  dear  sir,  assurances  of  the  great 
consideration  and  respect,  with  which 
"  I  am,  your  ob'd't  serv't. 

"A.  Burr. 

"  H.  Blennerhassett,  Esq." 

Thus  it  appears  by  his  own  letter,  that 
in  seeking  Blennerhassett  in  the  October 
of  1805,  Eurr  intended  to  disclose  some 
plan  relative  to  lands,  and  to  seek  the  aid 
of  his  former  host. 

We  have  now  followed  Mr.  Blenner- 
hassett to  that  period  (1806)  so  fraught 
with  the  materials  and  appliances  of  po- 
litical excitement.  Thus  it  was  that  Burr 
and  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  became 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  some  en- 
terprize,  which  many,  even  to  this  day, 
regard  as  treasonable.  Thus  we  enter 
into  a  detail  of  Col.  Burr's  political,  mili- 
tary and  land  speculations  in  the  West 
and  South  West.  The  learned  and  ve- 
nerable author  of  Burr's  Memoirs,  has 
given  a  very  clear  account  of  the  "  in- 
triguer's" manipulation  of  men,  things 
and  States.  We  condense.  A  separation  of 
the  South  American  provinces  from  the 
Government  of  Spain  had  long  been  an- 
ticipated. As  early  as  the  year  1796, 
while  John  Jay  was  Governor,  Col.  Burr 
had  various  conversations  with  him  on 
the  subject  of  the  provinces.  Burr  said 
he  could  revolutionize  and  take  posses- 
sion of  them.  Jay  thought  the  boldness 
of  the  project  would  contribute  to  its  suc- 
cess— the  affair  was  practicable.  From 
1796  until  1805,  Burr  seems  to  have  re- 
volved the  scheme  in  his  mind.  In  con- 
nection Avith  this  subject,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  refer  to  an  occurrence  as  ear- 
ly as  the  year  1797-98,  in  which  General 
Miranda  was  engaged.  This  officer  com- 
municated to  Generals  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton and  Knox,  a  project  of  revolutioniz- 
ing the  South  American  provinces.  Meet- 
ing with  their  approbation,  he  proceeded 
to  England,  and  presented  himself  be 
fore  the  British  ministry  with  success.  It 
seems  he  made  the  proposal  that  the 
United  States  should  furnish  ten  thousand 
troops,  and  in  that  event  the  British  Go- 
vernment agreed  to  supply  the  necessary 
funds  and  ships,  to  carry  on  an  expedi- 
tion. The  "  plot"  was  succeeding  admi- 
rably, when  the  coldness  of  Mr.  Adams, 
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Senior,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
put  a  stop  to  all  proceedings. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Mr.  Burr  was  ac- 
tively engaged,  during  theyears  1805  and 
1806,  in  traversing  the  Western  country. 
In  his  latter  days,  Burr  had  no  longer  any 
motive  for  concealment,  nor  did  he  evince 
the  least  desire  to  suppress  the/ads  in  re- 
lation to  any  ot  his  acts,  even  where  a 
promulgation  was  calculated  to  affect  his 
moral  character.  According  to  his  repre- 
sentations, {we.  quote  Mr.  Davis's  words 
without  abridgment,)  repeated  at  a  time 
and  under  circumstances  the  most  solemn 
and  imjsressive,  his  views  were  two-fold  : 
viz  :  first,  the  revolutionizing  of  Mexico  ; 
and  second,  a  settlement,  on  what  was 
known  as  the  Baitrop  lands.  Burr,  trom 
early  manhood,  had  a  turn  for  specula- 
tion, and  frequently  entered  into  large  con- 
tracts for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  lands. 
At  this  period,  1806,  the  difficulties  with 
Spain,  in  relation  to  the  Mississippi  and 
the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans, 
created  an  opinion  that  a  Spanish  war 
was  inevitable.  Such  a  war  would  have 
been  popular  with  the  Western  people. 
Of  these  opinions  and  these  feelings  Burr 
took  advantage,  and  undoubtedly,  by  in- 
uendos  or  otherwise,  induced  some  to  be- 
lieve that  his  arrangements  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Mexico,  were  with  the  knowledge, 
if  not  the  approbation  of  the  Government. 
Previous  to  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to 
the  United  States,  Baron  Bastrop  con- 
tracted with  the  Spanish  Government  for 
a  tract  of  land,  near  Natchitoches,  exceed- 
ing thirty  miles  square.  By  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  he  was,  within  a  given  pe- 
riod of  time,  to  settle  upon  these  lands, 
two  hundred  families.  Subsequenty,  Col. 
Chas.  Lynch  made  an  arrangment  with 
Bastrop  for  an  interest  in  his  contract. 
Burr  purchased  from  Lynch  nearly  four 
hundred  thousand  acres,  lying  between 
the  Sabine  and  Natchitoches.  This  pur- 
chase was  proved  on  Burr's  trial  for  trea- 
son. 

As  the  time  within  Avhich  the  two 
hundred  families  were  to  be  settled  on 
the  land  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close. 
Lynch  conveyed  one  half  of  his  right  to 
Burr  for  fifty  thousand  dollars.  In  the 
purchase  many  private  citizens  of  worth 
and  family  were  interested.  The  two 
projects — a  settlement  of  the  land,  and 
the  attack  on  Mexico  became  in  some 
degree  blended.  Burr's  great  object  was 
the  conquest  of  Mexico.  With  this  view 
he  conferred  with  Wilkinson,  who  was 
ardent  in  the  cause.     Wilkinson's  regu- 


lar force,  consisting  of  about  six  hundred 
men,  was  intended  as  a  nucleus  around 
which  Burr's  followers  were  to  form. 
They  were  the  only  disciplined  troops 
that  could  be  expected.  As  Wilkinson 
was  the  commander-in-chief,  and  sta- 
tioned on  the  borders  of  Mexico,  he  pos- 
sessed the  power,  and  was  pledged  to 
strike  the  blow,  whenever  it  should  be 
deemed  expedient.  This  commencement 
of  the  war  would  have  been  apparently 
under  the  sanction  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, and  would  have  drawn  to  the 
standard  of  Burr  numerous  volunteers 
from  the  Western  States.  Such  undoubt- 
edly was  the  plan,  and  Burr  entertained 
no  suspicion  of  Wilkinson's  treachery 
towards  him  until  his  interview  with 
Swartout.  As  soon  as  he  made  that  dis- 
covery, in  the  language  of  Gen.  Adair, 
"  he  turned  his  attention  towards  strength- 
ening himself  on  the  Washita  (a  river 
watering  his  purchase),  and  awaited  a 
more  favorable  crisis." 

Mr.  Davis  continues:  Without  Wil- 
kison's  troops.  Burr  declared  most  sol- 
emnly, a  short  time  before  his  death,  that 
he  would  not  have  made  the  attempt  on 
Mexico  ;  that  he  was  perfectly  aware 
the  men  he  would  collect,  so  far  as  it 
respected  military  operations,  Avould  be 
at  first  little  better  than  a  mob. 

Col.  Burr  had  repeated  conferences  on 
the  subject  Avith  Mr.  Merry,  the  British 
Plenipotentiary,  resident  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Merry  communicated  to  his 
government  the  project  of  Mr.  Burr.  Col. 
Chas.  Williamson,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Balgray,  went  to  England  on  the  busi- 
ness ;  and  from  the  encouragement  which 
he  received,  it  was  hoped  and  believed, 
that  a  British  naval  squadron  Avould  have 
been  furnished  in  aid  of  the  expedition. 
At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Pitt  died.  Wilkin- 
son must  have  heard  of  the  Premier's 
death  late  in  the  spring  or  early  in  the 
summer  of  1806.  Burr  believed,  from 
this  moment,  that  Wilkinson  became 
alarmed  and  resolved  on  an  abandonment 
of  the  enterprise  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  as- 
sociates. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Wilkinson,  con- 
tinues Burr's  biographer,  INlexico  was 
twice  visited  by  Daniel  Clark.  He  held 
conferences  and  eflected  arrangements 
with  many  of  the  principal  militia  officers 

who  engaged  to  favor  the  revolution. 
*        *         *         *         *         * 

During  the  year  1806,  Col.  Burr  was  at 
the  house  of  General  Andrew  Jackson  for 
some  days.     Eepealed  and  detailed  con- . 
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versations  were  held  between  them  in  re- 
lation to  the  expedition.*  Subsequently 
General  Jackson  addressed  a  letter  to  Col. 
Burr  in  which  he  alluded  to  rumors  that 
were  afloat  of  his  having  hostile  designs 
against  the  United  States  ;  adding  that  if 
this  were  true,  he  would  hold  no  commu- 
nication on  the  subject,  but  it  untrue  and 
his  intentions  were  to  proceed  to  Mexico, 
he  (Jackson)  would  join  and  accompany 
him  with  his  whole  division.  To  this  the 
proper  answer  was  returned. 

About  the  same  time  Col.  Burr  wrote 
Senator  John  Smith,  of  Ohio,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  rumors,  in  the  letter  he 
says:  "  If  Buonaparte  with  all  his  army 
was  in  the  western  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accomplishing  that  object,t  they 
would  never  see  salt  water  again." 

[t  may  be  proper  to  state  here  that 
Burr's  force  at  no  time  exceeded  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  men. 

We  return  to  Blennerhassett.  Some  time 
in  the  month  of  August,  1806,  (possibly 
encouraged  by  the  letter  written  in  the 
December  previous,)  Burr  again  visited 
the  island  in  company  with  Col.  De  Peys- 
tre,  a  confidential  friend.  This  visit  de- 
cided Blennerhassett's  fate.  The  wiles 
of  Burr  drew  him  fully  into  his  schemes. 
The  Ex- Vice  President  wanted  money 
and  offered  his  son-in-law,  Gov.  AUston, 
of  South  Carolina,  as  security.  Blenner- 
hassett accepted  the  terms;  pledged  his 
services  in  joint  speculations,  and  with  his 
partner,  Woodbridge,  immediately  com- 
menced building  a  flotilla  of  boats,  at  Ma- 
rietta, a  town  situated  a  few  miles  above 
the  island.  Burr  then  pursued  his  tra- 
vels ;  but  previous  to  his  departure,  it 
may  be  remarked,  he  discussed  with  his 
guest  the  political  state  of  the  western 
country.  With  a  view  of  feeling  the  pulse 
and  perfectly  understanding  the  senti- 
ments of  the  backwoods  people  then  pre- 
vailing in  relation  to  governmental  mea- 
sures, Blennerhassett  agreed  to  write  and 
publish  certain  essavs.  This  he  did  un- 
der the  signature  of  Querist,  to  which  ap- 
peared replies  from  the  same  pen.  The 
compositions  caused  considerable  sensa- 
tion, but  their  drift  was  evidently  misun- 
derstood ;  at  any  rate,  they  were  of  more 
injury  than  benefit  to  the  Mexican  expe- 
dition. The  peculiar  structure  and  con- 
siderable number  of  the  boats,  which  have 
been  before  referred  to,  caused  much  in- 


quiry as  to  their  use  and  destination. 
The  public  mind,  indeed,  was  rapidly  be- 
coming prepared  for  a  belief  in  "terrible 
designs,"  and  portions  of  the  western 
Democracy  were  industriously  building 
up  machinery  to  produce  a  po;pular  com- 
motion. Burr  figured,  in  their  eyes,  as 
an  enemy  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  no  matter 
Avhere  he  might  appear,  or  what  object  he 
might  contemplate. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year,  whose  tran- 
sactions are  under  notice.  Burr  re-visited 
Kentucky.  Up  to  this  period  no  military 
assemblage  had  been  convened  or  any 
warlike  overture  transpired  —  yet  Mr. 
B.  was  surrounded  and  assailed  by  the 
spies  of  the  Government.  This  persecu- 
tion elicited  the  following-  letter  to  Blen- 
nerhassett: 

"  Lexingtoij,  (K-ir.)Nozj.  Gth,  1S06. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Joseph  Davis,  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  the  United  States,  made 
an  application  to  tJie  Federal  Court  at 
Frankfort,  for  a  warrant  to  apprehend  me 
for  treasonable  practices,  or  on  some  sus- 
picion thereof — the  charge  is  not  well  de- 
fined by  my  informant,  but  the  substance  is, 
'  a  design  to  attack  the  Spanish  dominions 
and  thereby  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
United  States.' — How  this  charge  was  sup- 
ported, I  have  not  heard ;  but  absurd,  ri- 
diculous as  it  may  appear,  the  Judge  has 
taken  time  till  this  day  to  consider.  If  he 
should  refuse  to  grant  the  warrant,  he  must 
expect  a  tornado  of  abuse  from  the  western 
world  and  some  American  papers.  It  is 
also  probable  that  villains  enough  may  have 
been  found  to  encounter  all  the  perjuries 
which  may  be  thought  necessary  to  gratify 
malice.  These  things  taken  together,  it  is 
fair  to  infer  as  probable  that  the  warrant 
may  be  granted.  Unfortunately  this  being 
a  suspicion,  and  previous  to  any  inquiry  by 
a  Grand  Jury,  no  immediate  trial  can  be 
had,  and  the  object  undoubtedly  is  to  give 
a  sort  of  sanction  to  the  charge  by  this 
measure,  in  order  to  influence  public  opi- 
nion. You  perceive,  my  dear  sir,  that  this 
step  will  embarrass  me  in  my  project  of 
Washita  Settlement. — I  pray,  however,  that 
you  will  have  no  solicitude  about  me — and 
it  will  afford  me  the  highest  gratification, 
if  my  friends  should  feel  as  little  anxiety 
for  the  result,  as  will  be  felt  by  your  faith- 
ful and  afl^ectionate  A.  BURR. 

P.  S.  You  perceive  that  this  writ  will 
deprive  me  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at 
your  own  house.  I  should  not  liave  dis- 
turbed your  repose  with  this  relation,  had  I 
not  known  that  it  would  come  to  you  with 


*  This  statement  has  never  been  denied  by  the  General, 
t  The  severance  of  the  Western  from  the  Eastern  States. 
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exaggerations  through  an  hundred  chan- 
nels." 

Immediatety  on  the  reception  of  this 
letter,  Blennerhasselt  visited  Graham,  a 
Government  agent  or  spy,  stationed  at 
Marietta,  where  the  boats  were  then  being 
built,  and  placed  Col.  Burr's  epistle  in  his 
hands.  This  argues  an  ingenuousness  on 
the  part  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
which  is  now  for  the  first  time  acknow- 
ledged in  a  public  manner. 

A  iaw  days  after  his  visit  to  the  '  agent,' 
Blennerhassett  received  another  letter  from 
Col.  Burr,  in  which  he  confidently  stated 
his  ability  to  defeat  the  machinations  of 
his  enemies,  whom  he  thought  were  so 
determined  to  defeat  his  Mexican  enter- 
prize,  as  to  be  willing  to  destroy  its  origi- 
nator by  throwing  around  him  the  meshes 
of  an  indictment  for  high  treason  against 
the  United  States.  Burr  did  not  overrate 
his  power: — he  was  discharged,  but  lived 
to  find  himself  again  in  the  power  of  his 
foes. 

Blennerhassett  wishing  to  make  him- 
self more  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
projects  of  Burr,  and  the  tone  of  public 
opinion  relative  to  him  in  Kentucky,  vi- 
sited that  State.*  He  had  been  absent 
but  a  short  time  from  the  Island,  when 
Mrs.  Blennerhassett  sent  her  husband  a 
special  request  to  hasten  back  home,  as 
the  lives  and  property  of  their  family 
were  threatened  by  a  large  number  of  the 
people  of  Wood  county,  who  were  infu- 
riated by  the  suspicions  of  "  treason 
against  the  United  States,"  which  the 
agents  of  the  Government  had  propa- 
gated. Mr.  Blennerhassett  immediately 
returned.  Shortly  afterwards,  by  the  re- 
quest of  Burr,  that  portion  of  the  flotilla 
of  boats,  destined  for  the  Washita  settle- 
ment, which  was  ready,  commenced  its 
voyage  down  the  River.  Blennerhassett 
apprehending  danger  from  a  mob,  went 
with  the  boats,  (in  all  of  which  there 
were  not  more  than  thirty  men — a  terri- 
ble force  !)  expecting  his  wife  and  family 
to  follow  in  a  barque  nearly  ready  for 
sailing.  From  rumors  M'hich  had  reached 
him,  Mr.  B.  imagined  Burr  and  himself 
to  be  the  only  objects  of  hatred  to  the 
"mob."  But  he  was  soon  undeceived. 
A  few  days  after  his  departure,  the  clouds 
which  had  long  been  threatening  the  Is- 
land, burst  in  fury  over  it.  A  band  of 
white  savages,  expecting  to  secure  Blen- 


nerhassett and  Burr,  rushed  upon  the 
emigrants'  dwellings.  Disappointed  in 
not  finding  the  objects  of  their  search, 
they  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword,  the 
stores,  the  buildings,  and  agricultural  im- 
provements. In  a  moment,  the  treasures 
of  art,  learning  and  civilization,  were 
heaps  of  ruins,  and  the  family  of  Blenner- 
hassett, reviled,  cursed  and  threatened 
with  death,  sat  on  the  cold  banks  of  the 
Ohio  —  insulted  outcasts — helpless  and 
homeless.  Yet  Burr  had  been  discharged 
at  Lexington  and  Blennerhassett  was  qui- 
etly pursuing  landed-speculations. 

Blennerhassett  himself  was  arrested,  in 
company  with  Burr,  who  had  embarked 
at  some  point  on  the  river,  while  in  the 
flotilla.  They  were  taken  before  the 
United  States  District  Court  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Territory,  and  discharged  on  their 
own  recognizances,  to  appear  at  the  Feb- 
ruary term.  Blennerhassett  did  appear, 
and  was  discharged  in  chief.  Burr  failed, 
so  that  the  writ  still  hung  over  him. 

Mr.  Blennerhassett  started,  in  the  June 
following,  to  visit  the  Island  ;  leaving 
his  family,  which  had  followed  him  to 
the  Southern  country,  at  Natchez. 

He  took  Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  his 
route,  and  was  there  arrested,  a  second 
time,  on  a  charge  of  treason--an  indict- 
ment having  been  found  against  Burr, 
himself  and  others,  at  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Blennerhassett  employed  Mr.  Clay  as  his 
counsel.  This  great  man  expressed  deep 
indignation  at  the  illegality  of  his  client's 
arrest.  "  He  had  been  discharged  alrea- 
dy in  chief,  and  why  should  he  be  re-ar- 
rested for  the  same  supposed  oflTence  .'"  was 
the  question  of  the  eloquent  advocate. 
But  Government  remained  inexorable,  and 
Blennerhassett  was  finally  conveyed  to 
Richmond,  with  much  ridiculous  pomp, 
where  he  again  met  Burr — a  prisoner,  in- 
dicted for  "  high  treason  against  the 
United  Slates."  The  following  letter, 
from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  di- 
rected to  her  husband,  at  Lexington,  will 
perhaps  be  of  some  interest  to  the  reader, 
as  the  out|)Ouring  of  aftection  towards  a 
wronged  companion,  and  a  specimen  of 
the  composition  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished women  of  the  day. 

Natchez,  August  3,  1S07. 
My  Dearest  Love — After  having  expe- 
rienced the  greatest  disappointment  in  not 
having  heard  from  you  for  two  mails,  I  at 


.  _    *  These  general  movements  of  Mr.  Blennerhassett  were  related  to  us  by  one  in  whom 
implicit  reliance  could  be  placed,  before  we  gained  possession  of  the  "  manuscripts." 
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lensjth  heard  of  your  arrest,  which  afflicts  hope  of  hearing  from  you  by  the  next  mail ; 

and  mortifies  me,  because  it  was  an  arrest,  and  entreat  you  by  all  that  is  dear  to  us,  not 

I  think  that  had  you  of  your  own  accord  to  let  any  disagreeable  feelings,  on  account 

gone  to  Richmond  and  solicited  a  trial,  it  of  our  separation,  enervate  your  mind  at 

would    have   accorded    better   with    your  this  time.     Remember  that  all  here  will 

pride,  and   you  would   have   escaped  the  read  with  great  interest  anything  concern- 

unhappiness  of  missing  my  letters,  which  ingyou;  but  still  don't  trust  too  much  to 

I   wrote   every   week  to    Marietta.      God  yourself;  consider  your  want  of  practice  at 

knows  what  you  may  feel  and  suffer  on  our  the  bar,  and  don't  spare  the  fee  of  a  lawyer, 

accounts  before  this  reaches  to  inform  you  Apprize  Col.   Burr  of  ray  warmest  ac- 

of  our  health  and  welfare  in  every  paitic-  knowledgments  for  his  own  and  Mrs.  All- 

ular  ;  and  knowing  this,  I  trust  and  feel  ston's  kind  rem.embrance,  and  tell  him  to 

your  mind  will  rise  superior  to  every  in-  assure    her  she  has    inspired  me  with   a 

convenience  that  your  present  situation  may  warmth  of  attachment   which    never   can 

subject  you  to — despising  as  I  do  the  paltry  diminish,     I  wish  him  to  urge  her  to  write 

malice  of  the  upstart  agents  of  government,  to  me.     God  bless  you,  prays 

Let  no  solicitude  whatever  for  us  damp  Your                 M.  Blennerhassett. 
your  spirits.     We  have  many  friends  here 

who  do  the  utmost  in  their  power  to  coun-  The  "  Brief"  which  Mr.  Blennerhas- 

teract  any  disagreeable  sensation  occasioned  sett  prepared  for  his  trial  at  Richmond,  is 

me  by  your  absence.     I  shall  live  in  the  given  in  full: 

UJYITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,'^  Btiei  on  behalf  of  Harman  Blennerhassett, 

vs.  >      confined  in  the  Penitentiary  at  Richmond, 

HARMAN  BLENNERHASSETT.       )     Va.,  under  an  indictment  for  high  treason. 

Case. 

Prisoner  first  became  acquainted  with  Aaron  Burr  by  a 
Introduction  to  A.  Burr.      voluntary  and  unsolicited  visit  made  by  A.  B.  to  prisoner,  at 

his  late  residence  on  the  Ohio,  in  the  spring  of  lSO-5.  Col. 
Burr  arrived  about  nightfall.  He  participated  during  the  visit  in  the  general  conversa- 
tion of  the  company ;  had  no  private  interview  or  business  with  the  prisoner,  and  he  took 
leave  about  11  o'clock  at  night,  with  his  companion,  Mrs.  Shaw,  to  pursue  his  voyage 
down  the  river. 

2.  Some  time  in  the  beginning  of  December  following,  prisoner,  on  his  return  from 
Baltimore,  received  a  letter  from  Col.  Burr,  couched  in  polite  language,  and  expressing 
a  regret  at  not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  improving  personal  acquaintance  with  pris- 
oner, owing  to  the  absence  of  the  latter  from  home. 

At  this  time  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  to  improve 

Substance  of  prisoner's  his  pecuniary  atfairs,  combining  with  a  natural  desire  to  culti- 
firstletlerto  Burr.  vate  an  acquaintance  by  which  he  justly  thought  he  might  so 

much  improve  his  own  talents  and  promote  the  interest  of  his 
children,  led  him,  after  some  reflection,  to  write  the  first  letter  he  ever  addressed  to  the 
late  Vice  President,  expressive  of  a  desire  to  be  honored  with  a  hope  of  being  admitted 
into  a  participation  of  any  speculation  which  might,  during  his  tour  through  the  country, 
have  presented  itself  to  Col.  Burr's  judgment  as  worthy  to  engage  his  talents.  In  making 
this  advance,  prisoner  contemplated  not  only  a  commercial  enterprise  or  a  land  purchase, 
but  a  military  adventure  was  distinctly  mentioned,  in  which  the  prisoner  would  engage. 
A  reference,  however,  to  the  original  letter,  or  its  copy,  in  prisoner's  letter-book,  will 
show  that  prisoner  then  considered  this  government  alive  to  every  sentiment  of  indigna- 
tion and  resentment  that  he  fancied  it  cherished  against  the  Spanish  Courts  for  acts  of 
aggression  and  injustice,  committed  by  its  troops  against  American  citizens  and  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  and  conduct  by  its  minister  and  immediate  representative*  at 
the  seat  of  government,  little  short  of  direct  insult  upon  our  Executive.  Under  such 
impressions,  prisoner  conceived  the  inevitable  necessity  of  a  speedy  war  with  Spain,  and 
observed  in  his  letter  to  Col.  Burr,  that  in  the  event  of  a  Spanish  War,  in  which  case 
the  government  and  country  would  call  upon  the  talents,  &c.,  of  Col.  Burr,  the  prisoner 
would  engage  with  him  in  any  enterprise  to  be  undertaken  for  the  subjugation  of  any 
of  the  Spanish  dominions. 

3.  This  overture  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  procured  him 

Burr's  second  visit  to  a  visit  from  Col.  Burr  at  prisoner's  late  residence  on  the  Ohio, 
the  Island.  some  time  in  the  month  of  August,  1806.     Col.  Burr  spent 

but  one  night  in  prisoner's  house.     Prisoner  having  next  day 

*  Alluding  to  Onis,  against  whom  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  deeply  incensed. 
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.  "Went  with  him  to  Ma- 
rietta, where  there  was  no 
time  for  organizing  trea- 
ton  or  military  expedi- 
tions. 


rode  with  him  to  Marietta,  within  a  mile  of  which  place  he,  the  prisoner,  took  leave  of 
the  Colonel,  (then  on  his  way  to  Chillicothe,)  and  returned  home.  Col.  Burr  arrived  on 
the  island  about  noon,  in  company  with  Col.  De  Pestre  and  Mr.  Dudley  Woodbridge,  Jr., 
with  whom  Col.  B.  had  a  private  interview  in  the  library,  which  were  terminated  fully  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  dinner.  Some  time  after  dinner,  Col.  De  Pestre  and  Mr  Wood- 
bridge  having  left  the  table,  the  subjects  of  conversation  which  had  been  taken  up  in  the 
library,  and  there  at  the  utmost  dwelt  upon  for  twenty-five  minutes,  were  resumed  and 
further  considered,  during  not  more  than  half  an  hour,  after  which  Col.  B.  and  the  prisoner 
joined  the  company  in  the  hall,  when  the  conversation  became  and  continued  general 
till  bed  time. 

4.  Prisoner  remained  at  Marietta  about  twenty-four  hours, 
from  which  deducting  the  part  of  time  devoted  to  sleep,   to 
the  occupation  of  Col.  Burr  in  commissioning  or  contracting 
with  D.  Woodbridge,  to  provide  for  him  those  boats  and  pro- 
visions that  have  been  seized  under  the  orders  of  the  govern- 
ment, receiving  the  visits  of  various  persons  that  waited  him 
at  the  tavern,  &c. ;  an  estimate  may  be  easily  formed  of  how  short  a  time  the  prisoner 
could  have  availed  himself  to  digest  the  projects  or  to  contrive  the  means  with  A.  Burr 
of  executing  treason  against  the  United  States,  or  of  founding  empires  in  other  countries. 
5.  From  such  opportunities,  however,  as  the  prisoner  derived  during  all  the  private 
Nature  of  such  comma-    interviews  afforded   him   at  this  time,  and   the   disclosures 

therein  made  to  him  with  rapidity,  but  also  with  reserve,  he 
was  led  to  conclude  that  the  sentiments  of  a  respectable  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  the  Orleans  and  Mississippi  territories, 
were  disaffected  to  the  present  Government  to  a  degree,  that 
in  A.  Burr's  opinion  would  at  no  very  distant  period,  produce 
a  revolt  which  would  probably  call  in  the  aid  of  some  foreign 
succor  to  support  it. 

That  in  such  an  event,  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the 
Mountains  would  be  placed  in  a  dilemma  out  of  which  they 
should  withdraw,  as  they  might  be  governed  by  an  Eastern  or 
Western  ascendancy  of  interests  :  that  it  was  the  Col's,  opin- 
ion the  discontents,  particularly  in  the  Territory  of  Orleans, 
would  induce  the  Western  country  to  examine  the  grounds 
and  interests  of  its  present  connection  with  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  probably  induce  a  separation;  that  he,  A.  B.  had 
no  further  concern  with  these  things,  than  in  a  speculative 
way ;  but  that  he  thought,  as  well  as  the  prisoner,  that  the 
people  should  be  informed  on  the  subject,  before  they  mighf 
be  drawn  unawares  to  a  crisis  for  which  they  might  not  be 
prepared. 


nications  as  opportunity 
or  inchnation  did  permit 
A.  B.  actually  to  make. 

Sentiments  of  people  in 
Orleans  &  Miss,  terri'ies. 

Agitated  and  might  pro- 
ducejevolt. 

Which  would  affect  the 
interests  of  the  Western 
country. 

And  might  induce  an 
exaiiiination  by  the  peo- 
ple _  into  the  grounds  of 
their  connection  with  the 
Atlantic  States,  and  pro- 
bably produce  a  separa- 
tion. 

But  A.  B.  had  no  con- 
cern with  these  things  far- 
ther than  thinking  people 
should  be  informed  before 
the  supposed  event. 

Such  a  severance  spoken 
of  as  an  event  sooner  ex- 
pected than  desired,  by 
some  members  of  the 
Government. 

People  of  Orleans  dis- 
gusted to  a  degree  that 
might  induce  in  beginning 
of  revolt,  a  seizure  of 
bank,  &c. 


That  a  separation  of  the  Western  from  the  Eastern  States, 
was  an  event  spoken  of  and  apprehended  at  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment by  some  of  the  heads  of  Department,  which  the  mal- 
administration of  the  country  might  bring  about  much  sooner 
than  was  desired  or  expected  ;  and  finally  the  people  of  New 
Orleans  were  so  much  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  Govern- 
ment towards  themselves,  and  on  Spanish  afl'airs,  that  he 
should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  their  beginning  a  revolt  by 
seizing  the  Bank  and  Custom  house  there. 

He  spoke  of  a  society  of  young  men  of  that  city,  openly 
denominated  the  Mexican  Society,  seizing  and  shipping  some 
French  cannon  lying  there,  for  an  expedition  against  Mexico. 
When  at  Orleans"  they  had  solicited  to  lead,  but  he  had  de- 
clined to  be  concerned  in. 
6.  In  the  course  of  such  private  conversation  as  opportunity  afforded  the  prisoner  to 
,  have  with  A.  Burr,  whilst  on  the  Island  and  at  Marietta,  in 

BWAaT°eU  his°Uac     ^'^"^  ^^'^  "^°""^  "^  ^"S^^t,   ISOG,  prisoner  naturally  endea- 
pE  at  all  voj'ed  to  elicit  from  him  a  disclosure  of  some  specific  project, 

by  referring  to  the  letter  of  the  prisoner,  whereof  the  sub- 


Mexican  Society  wanted 
to  place  A. B.  at  their  head ; 
he  dechned. 


stance  is  set  forth  in  the  second  paragraph.     But  from  a  reserve*  and  conciseness 


ob- 


*  In  the  greatest  and  smallest  matters  alike.  Burr  delighted  to  keep  up  a  mystery. 
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servable  on  the  part  of  Col.  Buvr  on  such  solicitation,  and  from  cntire'confidence  in  the 
honor  and  judgment  of  the  Ex-Vice  President,  the  prisoner  forbore  to  urge  particular 
inquiries,  that  seemed  to  be  displeasing  to  him,  from  their  tendency  to  a  development 
of  the  details  of  his  objects  and  his  means  of  effecting  them. 

7.  Your  client,  however,  did  not  take  leave  of  Col.  Burr  without  matter  of  some  sat- 
isfaction of  his  curiosity  and  interest,  sufficient  to  engage  his  serious  reflections  on  the 
expediency  of  adopting  or  avoiding  that  concern,  which  now  seemed  to  be  proffered  to 
the  election  of  the  prisoner  in  his  interests.  For,  after  having  made  the  prisoner  the 
general  ronarks  set  forth  in  the  fifth  article,  with  the  contingency  of  which  Col.  B.  de- 
clared he  had  no  concern — but  which  would  not  be  adverse  to  his  own  particular  views, 

-c     „i-.;.^„  «f  Q,.or,;orri^  whcthcr  they  should  precede  or  follow  them — he  then  sig- 

Expufsion  01  bpaniards  -^j.           •'      ,■.!,.,    ,,i               i-          c  <.\      c        -5 

from  American  territory  nified  to  your  client,  "that  the  expulsion  of  the  bpaniards 

or  even  invasion  ot  Mex-  from  the  x\merican  territory  then  violated  by  them,  or  even 

ican  States  by  A.  B.  to  be  an  invasion  of  Mexico,  would  be  very  pleasing  to  the  Admin- 

probably      agreeable     to  istration,  if  either  or  both   could  be  eflected  without  a  war 

Government,    if     either  being  declared  against  Spain,  which  would  be  avoided  as  long 

could  be  eflected  without  ^^  possible,  from  parsimonious  motives  on  the  one  hand,  and 

«to;t'""\?,i,;ri?L;M?f^^f'  dread  of  France  on  the  other  ;  although  the  then  existing  cir- 
bpain,   which  might    oi-  ^  ,  ,    ,  ,    ,  i  ?  ■    .  •       ■*         ™ 

fend  France  cumstances  would,  to  a  probable  certainty,  occasion  its  com- 

mencement before  he  should  engage  in  any  operation. 
But  such  a  war   must        rpj^^g  jg^j  jo  believe  the  Government  was  not  adverse  to 
take     place    before     any    ^^^-^^  designs,  whilst  they  were  kept  secret  till  their  execution 
operations  oi  nis  plans.        g^Qui^j  be'legalized  by  a  declaration  of  war,  the  prisoner  ten- 
dered his  services  to  Col.  Burr  generally. 

8.  At  this  time,  your  client  neither  sought  nor  received  from  Col.  Burr  any  informa- 
tion whatever  of  the  use  or  the  destination  intended  for  the  boats  and  provisions,  men- 
tioned to  have  been  contracted  for  with  Dudley  Woodbridge,'Jun.,  Art.  4,  w.th 'which 
the  prisoner  had  no  concern,  further  than  as  he  was  a  constituted  member  of  the  house 
of  Dudley  Woodbridge  &  Co.  at  Marietta :  save  that  the  prisoner  informed  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge,  when  the  latter  seemed  doubtful  of  the  sufficiency  of  Col.  Burr's  credit  at  New 
York,  that  the  prisoner  would  indemnify  the  company  for  all  disbursements  made  on 
account  of  the  boats  and  provisions,  in  the  event  of  the  bills  drawn  for  the  same  on  New 
York  being  dishonored. 

9.  Some  time  in  the  month  of  August  or  September,  180G,  your  client,  reflecting  on 
the  information  and  views  disclosed  to  him,  as  aforesaid,  by  Col.  Burr,  conceived  the 

design  of  publishing  in  the  Ohio  Gazette,  a  series  of  short 

Design    of    pubUshing     essays,  calling  the   attention  of   the  people  of  the  western 

the  Querist,  country  to   a  subject     that    might  engage    their   interests. 

Three  or  four  numbers  of  these  papers  were  published,  exhib- 
iting succinctly  a  general  and  relative  view,  in  a  political  aspect,  of  the  Union  and  the 
western  country,  and  setting  forth  motives  of  right  and  expediency  which  should  induce 
the  country  west  of  the  mountains  to  seek  a  separation  from  the  Atlantic  States  in  a  peace- 
able and  constitutional  manner  ;  if  they  should  adopt  the  sentiments  of  the  writer,  who 

took  the  signature  of  Querist.  The  author,  in  making  this  essay 
to  prepare  the  people  for  on  the  public  mind  in  that  quarter,  had  no  view  of  aggran- 
contingencies  involving  dizement  for  himself,  or  of  a  political  establishment  for  Col. 
their  interests,  Burr   in  the   western  country,  who  (Burr)  assured  him  he 

neither  desired  nor  would  accept  anything  within  the  United 
States.     Your  client  was  actuated  to  make  the  publication  by  two  motives  only,  viz  :  to 

prepare  the  country  by  a  proper  direction  of  its  interests  and 
and  to  mask  the  design  energies  for  a  crisis  sooner  or  later  approaching  them,  not 
against  Mexico,  from  the  views  or  operations  of  Col.  Burr,  but  from  the  state 

of  things  on  the  Mississippi ;  at  which  their  espousal  of  an 
which,  whilst  kept  secret,  eastern  or  western  ascendencv  would  determine  their  future 
would  probably  not  be  prosperitv;  and  to  divert  public  attention  from  scrutiny  into 
impeded  by  government,     '      ,r       -' '     ,  *:  •     .-  o     ■         i    „u    ...i^i^f 

as  was  the  case  of  Oo-den  contingent  plans  or  operations  against  Spain,  which,  whilst 
and  Smith.  °  kept  secret,  government   would   not  disapprove,   but  when 

exposed,  it  would  be  obliged  to  frustrate,  as  it  had  done  at 
New  York,  in  the  case  of  Ogden  and  Smith. 

10.  With  theseviews,  the  prisoner  pledged  his  honor  to  Fairlamb,  the  printer  of  the 

Gazette,  that  he  should  publish  nothing  that  would  subject 

Fairlamb,   the  printer,     him  to  legal  penalty,  and   that  prisoner  would  avow  himself 

guarantied  safe  to  publish,     the  author  whenever  it  might  become  necessary  to  exonerate 

the  printer  from  any  responsibility.  In  the  same  spirit  and 
for  the  same  purposes,  prisoner  communicated  his  design,  and  read  the  manuscript  of^one 
of  the  first  numbers,  to  John  and  Alexander  Henderson,  who  solemnly  pledged  their  joint 
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honors  to  the  prisoner,  under  the  sanction  of  hospitality,  in  the  house  of  said  Alexander, 
never  to  disclose  the  name  of  the  author  or  the  communication  he  then  made  them,  to 
the  purpoct  and  intent  that  are  set  I'orth  in  the  5th  and  Uth  articles. 

11.  Some  time  in  the  month  of  October,  ISUo,  the  prisoner  made  a  journey  to  Lex- 

ington, Ky.,  with  views  of  further  certifying  himself  of  the 
Visit  forfurther  insight     permissive   progress  of  A.  Burr's  speculations,  so  far  as  re- 
into    Burr's   piuns,    into     gained  his  own  exertions  or  the  observation  of  government, 
waf  aSriiS^'inuch  po-     l^»""g  the  prisoner's  stay  in  that  country,  where  he  remained 
pularity.         °  between  a  fortnight  and  three  weeks,  he  observed  Burr's  po- 

pularity daily  increasing;  heard  of  no  jealousy  or  suspicion  of 
hisniews  or  designs  on  the  part  of  government  or  its  agents,  nor  from  any  other  quarter, 
till  a  messenger  had  been  sent  to  him  express  from  home,  stating  to  him  that  the  people 

of  Wood  county  had  entered  into  communication  with  the 

Alarms    of    men    and     President  or  Governor  of  Virginia,  by  forwarding  to  those 

outrage  by  the  people  of    authorities  memorials  or  addresses  expressive  of  alarm  for  the 

Wood  Co.  on  the  island.      safety  of  the  country  and  their  liberties,  which  they  probably 

represented  were  likely  to  be  endangered  by  Col.  Burr  or  the 
prisoner,  of  which  documents  the  latter  has  never  seen  originals  or  copies,  or  of  any  an- 
swers returned  thereto ;  that  the  inliabitants,  at  the  instance  and  under  the  influence  of 
Hugh  Phelps  and  Alexander  and  John  Henderson,  had  organized  a  volunteer  battalion  of 
three  companies,  which  they  had  armed  with  the  arms  of  the  militia;  that  they  had  a 
general  muster  during  the  prisoner's  absence  from  home,  and  were  expected,  by  the  report 
of  Peter  Taylor  and  others,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  muster,  to  land  on  the  island, 
where  the  prisoner's  family  then  dwelt,  and  burn  his  house  :  that  in  all  probability  the 
prisoner  and  Col.  Burr  would  be  shot,  if  either  returned  to  the  island  ;  and  that  some 
kiln-dried  corn,  then  preparing  on  the  island,  would  be  seized  by  the  said  volunteers  as 
soon  as  it  was  put  up  ;  Dr.  Joseph  Spencer,  of  said  county,  having  in  the  mean  time  de- 
clared that  he  and  others  regretted  that  they  had  been  obliged,  through  fear,  to  sign  the 
resolution  for  organizing  the  said  volunteer  association,  which  some  others  had  persisted 
in  refusing  to  do. 

12.  Agitated  by  this  intelligence,  set  out  for  home  from  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  reached 
the  island  between  1  and  2  o'clock  on  the  3d  day  of  November,  1806.     Reflecting  on  his 
way  that  he  should  be  unprovided,  at  home,  with   any  adequate  means  of  defence  to 
protect  his  family  and  property  against  the  menaced  outrages  of  a  lawless  multitude  with 
arms  in  their  hands — he  was  led  to  call  upon  Dr.  Bennet,  to  learn  such  further  particulars 
as  he  might  have  been  informed  of  since  the  express  left  the  island  for  Lexington;  and 
to  provide  him  (the  prisoner,)  with  such  aid  as  the  Dr.  could  enable  him  to  procure, 
from  his  county,  against  any  illegal  and  unwarrantable  attack  from  the  people  of  Wood 
county.     To  effect  this  latter  object,  the  prisoner  freely  entered  into  a  statement  of  the 
innocence  and  legality  of  every  step  the  prisoner  should  take,  in  virtue  of  his  concern 
in  the  speculations  of  Aaron  Burr — observing,  that  the  latter  had  completed  a  large 
land-purchase  of  Col.  Lynch  ;  offered  to  the  prisoner  such  participation  in  the  purchase 
as  he  might  desire  ;  and  expected  the  prisoner,  with  such  associates  as  might  wish  to 
purchase  or  procure  donations,  would  leave  home  for  the  country,  where  the  lands  lay, 
on  the  Washita  or  the  Red  River,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  month;  that  in  a  po- 
litical sense,  Col.  Burr,  as  well  as  himself,  abhorred  and  abjured  all  intentions  their 
enemies  were  imputing  to  them,  of  undertaking  enterprizes  illegal  or  adverse  to  the 
United  States ;  and  declaring  that  neither  of  them  ever  had,  or  would  have,  any  con- 
cern with  the  means  of  effecting  a  division  of  the  Union,  than  a  readiness  to  deliver 
their  opinion  in  favor  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  efiect  such  a  measure  whenever  the 
time  might  arrive  which  should  render  it  expedient.     The  prisoner,  then  calling  the 
Doctor's  attention  to  his  alarms  for  his  family  and  property  on  the  island,  from  the  per- 
sonal enmity  borne  him  by  the  people  of  Wood,  solicited  "the  Doctor  to  hasten  any  per- 
sons he  might  know  in  his  neighborhood,  who  would  wish  to  emigrate  with  the  prisoner, 
to  join  him  as  soon  as  possible  on  tlie  island,  where  he  did  not  know  how  soon  he  might 
need  their  assistance  to  protect  him  from  such  outrages  as  are  stated  to  have  been  then 
apprehendi'd  in  Article  11.     To  these  observations,  made  chiefly  during  a  ride  of  five 
miles — which  the  Doctor  was  induced  to  take,  for  the  sake  of  accompanying  the  pris- 
oner as  far  as  tlie  ferry — the  Doctor  was  pleased  to  reply,  that  if  he  could  dispose  of  his 
place  without  too  great  a  sacrifice,  he  should  be  willing  to  emigrate  himself :  that  lie  had 
no  doubt  it  would  suit  many  persons  in  his  neighborhood,  to  whom  he  would  speak  at 
the  muster  which  was  to  be  held  in  a  few  days  :  that  he  would  address  to  me  such  as  he 
should  find  disposed,  in  the  manner  prisoner  had  directed  him,  i.  c.  provided  with  rifles 
and  blankets. 

I?,.  The  prisoner  took  leave  of  the  Doctor  at  the  ferry,  about  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  on  Sun- 
day, the  2d  of  November,  and  reached  the  island  the  following  day.     On  his  arrival  as 
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well  as  on  the  road,  between  Dr.  Bonnet's  and  his  own  house,  he  found^the  apprehension 
of  an  attack  on  the  island  from  the  Point  of  the  Little  Kanawha,  the  head  quarters  of 
the  volunteers,  had  by  no  means  subsided  :  and  was  inforir.edan  attempt  would  be  made 
on  his  person  that  evening.  To  meet  this  contingency,  the  prisoner  prepared  some 
house  arms  he  had  by  him  during  10  years  ;  and  with  a  view  to  prevent  it,  he  conde- 
scended to  conciliate  Mr.  Phelps,  the  commander  of  the  battalion,  by  addressing  him  a 
letter  to  thank  him  for  a  message  he  had  sent  to  prisoner's  wife,  some  time  during  her 
husband's  absence  from  home,  for  the  purpose  of  lulling  her  apprehensions  from  the 
volunteers.  Prisoner  also  solicited  an  interview  with  him,  so  that  he  might  remove 
whatever  misconception  of  the  prisoner's  conduct  or  intentions  might  have  been  propa- 
gated among  his  neighbors.  But  aware  of  Col.  Phelps'  predilection  for  jobbing  and 
speculation,  which  is  notorious  to  all  that  know  him,  and  in  order  to  procure  an  inter- 
view with  a  person  who  had  not  been  in  the  prisoner's  house  for  nearly  7  years— by 
which  the  prisoner  might  induce  tlie  influence  of  said  Phelps  to  moderate  the  passions, 
and  to  allay  the  jealousies  of  the  ignorant  and  misguided — the  prisoner  thought  it  ne- 
cessary taJiint  to  him  obscurely  a  desire  to  promote  his  interest,  by  some  propositions 
which  might  engage  his  attention. 

1-5.  Tile  letter  might  Or  might  not  have  had  the  first  effect  designed  by  it,  viz  :  that 
of  putting  off  the  assault  appreliended  that  evening  on  the  island;  but  it  occasioned  a 
visit  there,  after  a  lapse  of  3  or  4  days,  from  Col.  Phelps,  with  whom  the  prisoner  had  a 
private  interview — which  was  opened  by  the  prisoner  with  a  tender  of  thanks  for  the 
Col.'s  message  to  Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  during  her  husband's  absence.  The  prisoner 
then  affected  to  ridicule  the  reports  which  he  had  heard  of  the  meditated  injuries 
threatened  his  family  and  property  from  the  Point ;  suggested  to  the  Col.  that  he  sus- 
pected the  other  party  in  the  county  (under  the  influence  of  the  Hendersons,)  was  now 
becoming  so  strong,  that  its  leaders  would  probably  overturn  the  Col.'s  interest,  on 
which  alone  they  had  hitherto  depended  for  whatever  popularity  they  had  acquired — 
and  cautioned  the  Col.  against  any  coalition  or  co-operation  they  might  seek  with  hini, 
in  exciting  clamor  or  suspicion  against  the  views  or  intentions  of  Aaron  Burr  or  his 
friends,  which  the  past  conduct  of  the  Hendersons  towards  him  should  induce  him  to 
avoid.  Col.  Phelps,  in  reply,  complained  much  of  the  ill-treatment  he  had  received 
from  the  said  Hendersons.  Prisoner  then  stated  his  concern  with  A.  Burr  in  a  land- 
purchase  ;  informing  the  Col.  that  he,  the  prisoner,  solicited  or  invited  no  person  to  join 
in  the  emigration,  though  many  had  voluntarily  offered  to  do  so  ;  but  added,  that  if  the 
Col.  wished  a  concern  tor  himself  or  his  friends,  that  he  might  look  to  the  example  of 
General  Jackson,  and  other  characters  of  distinction,  who,  the  prisoner  understood, 
were  going  to  join  in  the  settlement  with  many  associates;  that  as  to  the  rumors  and 
suspicions  that  had  been  circulated  of  Col.  Burr,  or  his  friends,  which  accused  them  of 
engaging  in  any  thing  against  the  laws  or  the  U.  States,  such  were  wholly  groundless  : 
but  it  was  not  unlikely  that  the  proximity  of  the  purchase  to  that  part  of  the  country 
where  an  engagement  had  already  taken  place,  or  might  soon  be  expected,  between 
Gen'l.  Wilkinson  and  the  Spaniards,  would  engage  Col.  Burr  and  his  friends  in  some  of 
the  earliest  adventures  of  the  war.  General  Jackson  being  already  prepared  to  march 
with  1000  or  1.500  of  his  Tennessee  militia,  whenever  he  should  think  himself  author- 
ized by  the  orders  or  wishes  of  Government  to  put  that  body  in  motion.  Col.  Phelps 
received  this  information  with  declining  to  embark  himself,  on  account  of  his  family  and 
the  unsettled  state  of  his  affairs  ;  but  said  he  had  no  doubt  many  young  men  from  Wood 
county  would  be  glad  to  go  with  the  prisoner,  to  whom  he  (the  Col.)  would  recommend 
the  speculation,  as  he  might  have  opportunities.  The  prisoner  conversed  with  the  Col. 
on  no  other  topic,  except  some  general  propositions  for  renting  the  prisoner's  place,  by 
the  Col.'s  son-in-law,Thos.  Creel. 

16.  The  prisoner,  however,  still  continuing  to  receive  daily  assurances  that  the  people 
from  the  Point  were  determined  to  seize  and  destroy  his  corn  on  the  Island,  as  well  as 
the  boats  building  on  the  Muskingum  River,  which  were  to  convey  his  family  and 
friends,  with  their  provisions  and  necessaries,  to  the  Mississippi,  thought  it  prudent  to 
write  to  Dr.  Bennet,  requesting  him  to  lend  him  ten  or  twenty  guns  for  protection.  The 
object  of  the  prisoner  being  toVesist  illegal  violence  offered  to  him  and  his  friends  in  their 
legal  pursuits,  he  conceived  he  might  correctly  borrow  rifles,  the  privateproperty  of  indi- 
viduals, or  even  the  arms  of  the  militia,  whilst  they  were  not  wanted  between  days  of 
muster,  to  enable  him  to  resist  an  apprehended  outrage  on  the  laws  of  the  country,  in 
the  persons  of  the  prisoner  and  his  friends.  The  Doctor  replied,  that  the  arms  of  the 
militia  were  in  the  charge  and  under  the  control  of  the  Colonel,  and  he  could  procure 
no  others. 

n.  Prisoner  was  occupied  himself  with  preparations  for  his  removal,  with  his  family 
and  friends,  from  the  Island,  which  he  took  every  public  opportunity  to  declare  would 
take  place  from  the  8th  to  the  10th  of  the  next  month  of  December,  ISOG— generally 
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telling  the  applicants  who  were  to  go  with  him,  to  provide  themselves  with  a  rifle  and 
blanket,  but  accepting  the  offers  of  many  as  associates  without  either ;  soliciting  no 
man,  nor  offering  wages  or  bounties  to  any ;  preparing  and  providing  no  military  stores 
or  implements  of  war  whatever — unless  corn-meal,  flour,  whiskey,  and  pork,  be  re- 
garded as  such — until  the  latter  part  of  November,  when  he  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Graham  at  Marietta. 

18.  Your  client,  in  virtue  of  a  slight  acquaintance  he  had  formed  in  Kentucky,  in 
1801,  with  Mr.  G.,  and  under  an  impression  that  he  also  was  concerned  in  some  of  the 
speculations  of  Ara-on  Burr,  visited  him  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  was  received  with 
much  ceremony  and  coldness.  Mr.  G.  described  the  government  as  embarrassed  by  the 
variety  and  contradictory  matter  of  statements  which  had  been  forwarded  from  various 
parts  of  the  western  country,  of  the  equipments  then  providing  on  the  Ohio  and  Mus- 
kingum— some  representing  them  more,  others  less  extensive — but  all  conveying  a  sus- 
picion that  they  were  destined  for  an  attack  on  New  Orleans,  an  invasion  of  Mexico,  or 
for  transporting  emigrants,  with  their  effects,  to  Col.  Burr's  Washita  purchase ;  that, 
however,  their  real  destination  was  probably  New  Orleans  or  Mexico,  rather  than  the 
Washita.  Mr.  G.  then  observed,  as  he  said,  in  an  official  character,  that  he  had  it  in 
charge  to  collect  such  information  as  might  enable  the  government  to  stop  any  military 
expedition,  if  such  was  intended;  and  in  an  unofficial  character,  he  added,  he  would 
advise  prisoner,  if  he  was  concerned  in  such  designs,  to  withdraw  from  them. 

19.  To  these  observations,  Mr.  G.  was  answered  by  the  prisoner,  that  the  latter  could 
not  suppose  the  government  disposed  to  molest  individuals  not  offending  against  any  law, 
and  avowing  a  lawful  object  of  their  pursuits ;  that  the  prisoner,  although  he  had  no 
objection  to  avow  and  declare  to  Mr.  G. ,  as  he  had  done  to  every  other  person,  that  he 
was  concerned  with  Col.  Burr  in  a  land  purchase,  whither  he  should  undertake  a  journey 
on  the  8th  or  10th  of  December,  with  such  friends,  from  the  number  of  six  to  one  hun- 
dred, as  might  be  ready  to  accompany  him  ;  would  not  condescend  to  answer  interroga- 
tories tending  to  charge  him  with  being  concerned  in  any  illegal  enterprise  ;  that  the 
commencement  and  progress  of  this  journey  should  be  innocent  and  peaceable,  unless 
it  were  interrupted  by  illegal  insult  or  violence,  which  should  be  repelled  with  those 
rifles  with  which  he  had  generally  directed  his  friends  to  provide  themselves ;  and  that 
he  hoped  the  government,  or  its  agents,  had  no  wish  or  design  to  commit  a  wanton  tres- 
pass upon  men  peaceably  pursuing  speculations,  which,  because,  forsooth,  their  details 
were  not  exposed  to  the  world,  (owing  to  the  fear  of  jealousy  and  malice  of  individuals 
who  would  not  be  permitted  to  participate  in  them,)  had  invoked  the  suspicion  of 
government. 

20.  Previous  to  making  these  observations  to  Mr.  G.,  your  client  showed  him  a  letter, 
of  which  he  offered  hima  copy,  from  Col.  Burr,  dated  from  Lexington  or  Frankfort  in 
Kentucky,  acquainting  the  prisoner  with  the  institution  of  a  criminal  prosecution  against 
him  (Burr)  by  Mr.  Daviess,  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Kentucky  District, 
wherein  Col.  Burr  observed  the  detention  he  should  thereby  suffer  would  retard  the 
establishment  of  the  Washita  settlement.  Mr.  G.  dined  in  company  with  your  client 
the  same  day.  At  table  he  was  assured,  on  inquiry  made  by  him,  that  your  client  would 
take  his  wife  and  family  with  him  down  the  river.  After  dinner,  your  client  invited 
Mr.  G.  to  his  room,  where  he  observed,  he  had  cnlled  him  up  again  to  offer  him  a  copy 
of  the  aforesaid  letter  from  Col.  Burr,  and  to  trouble  him  to  state  over  again,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  misunderstanding  of  the  intentions  of  government,  whatever  official  warnings 
he  had  to  give,  that  prisoner  might  communicate  them  to  Col.  Burr  and  his  friends,  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  regulate  their  conduct  thereby.  Mr.  G.  then  replied,  that  prisoner 
might  inform  Col.  Burr,  "  the  constituted  authorities  oi  the  country  would  be  expected 
on  the  part  of  the  general  government,  to  stop  his  boats,  if  they  carried  an  unusual 
number  of  men,  armed  in  an  unusual  manner."  Your  client  then  asked  him,  wliether 
more  or  less  single  men,  or  married  men,  accompanying  your  client,  to  the  number  of 
from  sixty  to  one  hundred,  in  sixteen  or  seventeen  boats — generally  taking  their  rifles 
with  them,  but  not  their  families,  at  such  a  season  of  the  year — would  constitute  such  a 
party,  and  armed  in  such  a  manner,  as  would  expose  them  to  the  obstruction  he  threat- 
ened .'  To  this  he  answered,  "  He  supposed  not — though  it  appeared  unusual  and  sus- 
picious for  such  numbers  to  go  so  far  to  settle  a  new  country  without  their  families." 

21.  The  prisoner  now  thought  he  had  taken  leave  of  this  personage — perfectly  un- 
derstanding both  himself  and  the  Government.  On  the  contrary,  your  client,  on  his 
return  in  a  day  or  two  to  Marietta,  learned  with  surprise  that  this  envoy-extraordinary 
of  executive  vigilance  could  not  delay  a  moment  to  cool  the  zeal  of  his  mission,  by 
plunging  it  red-hot  into  those  intrigues  which  your  client's  letter  to  Phelps,  &c.  had 
lately  somewhat  stagnated  in  Wood  county.  Laved  and  refreshed  in  these  pellucid 
waters,  he  follows  their  meanders  in  quest  of  that  fountain  from  which  Uiey  issue, 
which,  like  the  source  of  Alcinous,  is  hid  in  mystery  and  darkness.     Arrived  at  the 
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Temple  erected  to  Honor  and  Hospitality,  in  Beech  Park,*  on  the  banks  of  the  little 
Kanawha,  he  is  received  in  the  vestibule  by  John  and  Alexander  Henderson,  the  con- 
secrated ministers  of  those  divinities.  A  libation  is  now  ordained  to  ancient  friendship 
and  the  household  gods.  Another  is  next  proposed  to  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  place. 
"  Hold  1"  cries  the  envoy  of  suspicion,  "  the  rites  of  Honor  and  Hospitality  may  be  ad- 
ministered by  their  votaries  in  these  sequestered  wilds.  But  I  will  never  participate  in 
such  mummery  before  that  altar  on  which  you  have  sacrificed  to  treason  and  to  Burr  !" 
His  brother  priests  are  now  dismayed  and  almost  petrified.  "  Yes  !"  continues  the  am- 
bassador, "  the  safety  of  the  state  demands  a  greater  sacrifice  to  liberty.  Now  purge  ye 
of  the  charge  committed  to  your  keeping,  of  all  the  crimes  intended  to  be  perpetrated 
a<''ainst  your  country."  In  vain  the  distracted  brothers  declare,  "  no  secrets  of  a  dan- 
gerous nature  were  entrusted  to  their  sanctum — they  were  innocent,  and  submitted  also 
by  him  who  trusted  them,  to  sanction  in  the  breast  of  an  aged  parent."  "Say  you  parent, 
innocent  secrets,  and  submitted  for  sanction  to  the  breasts  of  a  parent  ?  Why  not  then 
disclose  them  to  the  parent  of  the  State  ?  I  am  his  minister,  and  will  take  charge  of 
them  !" 

22.  Your  client  hopes  the  last  paragraph  may  not  displease,  by  its  length  or  obscu- 
rity. The  style  he  has  there  fallen  into  was  insensibly  suggested  and  protracted  by  his 
reflections  on  the  intelligence  he  received  from  Morgan  Neville,  Esquire,t  that  it  cost 
Mr.  Secretary  Graham  no  little  labor,  to  w^ork  the  Hendersons  up  to  break  the  seal  of 
that  Honor  and  Hospitality  which  the  prisoner  imagined  they  would  preserve  inviolate, 
when  he  made  confidential  communications  to  them,  and  through  them  to  their  father, 
to  the  effect  set  forth  in  the  5th  and  9th  Articles." 


Here  ends  the  brief,  rather  abruptly. 
We  should  naturally  expect  to  find  Mr. 
Blennerhassett  describing  with  much  vi- 
vidness and  force  the  attack  of  the  mob 
upon  his  residence,  after  he  had  aban- 
doned it — the  distress  of  his  family — his 
arrest  on  the  Mississippi — his  detention 
at  Natchez — his  re-arrest  at  Lexington, 
Ky.,  and  his  journey  to  Richmond,  Va. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Blennerhassett  found,  on 
reaching  this  stage  of  his  document,  that 
he  would  not  be  tried,  and  therefore  left 
it  unfinished.  The  government,  notwith- 
standing its  tremendous  array  of  wit- 
nesses, (the  notorious  WilkinsonJ  in- 
cluded,) failed  in  first  convicting  "  the 
arch- conspirator,"  the  "  head  and  front 
of  the  offending."  For  the  failure,  the 
best  of  reasons  could  be  assigned — the 
want  of  evidence  of  the  "  Intriguer's " 
guilt.  At  almost  every  step  of  the  trial, 
it  was  apparent  that  government,  instead 
of  indicting  Burr,  should  have  arraigned 
General  Wilkinson,  the  chief  witness. 
He  had  been  in  the  pay  of  the  Spaniards; 
he  had  plotted  against  New  Orleans ;  he 
had  pledged  his  forces  to  the  revolu- 
tionists ;  he  had,  years  before,  plotted  a 
division  of  the  Union.  Washington  sus- 
pected him,  and  placed  spies  over  him. 
It  is  doubtful  if  Mr.  Jefferson  really  trust- 
ed or  esteemed  him. 

Tiie  illegality  that  some  partisans  of 


the  administration  attempted  to  introduce 
into  the  proceedings  of  the  court ;  the 
excitement  of  all  classes ;  the  unshaken 
honesty,  the  legal  acumen,  the  judicial 
dignity  and  the  mighty  intellect  displayed 
by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  are  ail  mat- 
ters of  history. 

Blennerhassett  was  discharged  on  his 
recognizance,  to  answer,  when  called  on, 
in  Ohio,  to  a  misdemeanor,  "for,  that, 
whereas,  he  prepared  an  armed  force, 
whose  destination  was  the  Spanish  terri- 
tory." He,  of  course,  never  was  called 
on."^  The  afiliir  of  the  misdemeanor  was 
but  a  little  farce  following  as  an  "  after- 
piece "  to  the  governmental  melodrama. 

Mr.  Blennerhassett  was  now  "  the  ob- 
served of  all  observers."  In  the  eyes  of 
those  whose  clear  judgment  had  always 
acknowledged  his  innocence,  he  appeared 
a  martyr  as  he  stepped  from  the  dun- 
geons of  the  prison;  while  those  whose 
pseudo-democracy  felt  outraged  at  Mr. 
B.'s  enlargement,  stormed  curses  on  his 
head.  Pre-judging,  they  had  declared 
him  "a  traitorous  scoundrel,"  and  held 
themselves  aggrieved  in  the  verdict  ren- 
dered on  the  trial  of  Burr;  for  when  the 
"  chief  of  the  conspiracy"  was  acquitted, 
the  subaltern  of  course  left  his  manacles. 

An  imsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to 
"  lynch"  Mr.  Blennerhassett  at  Baltimore, 
after  the  close  of  the  Richmond  proceed- 


*  Alluding  to  the  house  of  Henderson,  the  chief  witness  of  the  Government  at  the  trial 
of  Burr. 

+  The  elerrant  author  of  "Mike  Fink,  or  the  last  of  the  Boatmen." 
J  See  Appendix. 
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ings.  The  last  roar  for  blood  expired  in 
the  liery  purlieus  of  mobdom,  and  only 
when  the  sound  passed  unechoed  by  the 
presidential  mansion!  could  the  victim 
consider  himself,  at  last,  secure. 

At  this  day,  when  prejudice  has  with- 
ered under  the  calm,  stern  glance  of  his- 
tory, and,  fearless  of  political,  or  rather 
partisan,  malignity,  we  can  with  an  un- 
clouded vision  scrutinize  the  actors  of  our 
*'  Past,"  we  think  that,  after  a  careful  sur- 
vey of  all  the  documents  in  our  reach, 
we  must  arrive  at  the  following  conclu- 
sions in  regard  to  the  "  Burr  and  Blenner- 
hassett  episode :" 

1st.  Burr  was  engaged  in  speculation 
on  the  Washita,  where  he  had  purchased 
lands  which  were  to  be  settled  by  a  cer- 
tain time,  or  his  title  would  be  lost.  To 
settle  the  domain,  the  Ex-Vice-President 
was  compelled  to  secure  a  small  armed 
force. 

2d.  Burr  also  designed,  in  case  of  a 
war  breaking  out  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  to  attempt  the  revolu- 
tion of  Mexico.  But  such  a  war  never 
transpired  ;  therefore,  if  he  had  been  left 
unmolested  by  the  government,  the  pro- 
babilities are  that  he  would  have  remained 
more  like  a  pedlar  than  a  Casar — at  least, 
until  Texas  had  become  ripe  for  revolu- 
tion. 

3rd.  It  is  preposterous  for  us  at  this 
day  to  suppose  that  Burr  meditated  trea- 
son against  the  United  States,  so  far  as  a 
division  of  the  Union  was  concerned. 
When  Burr  commenced  his  ultra-montane 
operations,  the  Western  people  were  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  then"  government. 
Louisiana  had  become  a  portion  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  produce  of  the 
West  taken  down  to  New  Orleans  for 
shipment  abroad,  was  no  longer  subject 
to  Spanish  custom-houses. 

4th.  If  Burr  did  meditate  this  treason, 
we  have  intrinsic  proof  that  Blennerhas- 
sett  Avas  not  aware  of  his  designs.  Apart 
from  Blennerhassett's  "  Brief,"  look  at 
the  letter  written  him  by  Burr  from  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  Avhen  the  latter  was  first  ar- 
rested. 

5th.  We  have  much  data  upon  which 
to  found  a  supposition,  that  certain  co- 
temporaries  of  Burr  looked  to  political 
effect  in  their  assaults  on  the  Ex-Vice- 
President.  At  the  same  time,  we  can 
scarcely  blame  Mr.  Jefferson  for  keeping 
a  scrutinizing  eye  on  Burr's  movements. 
He  was  regarded  by  the  larger  portion  of 
the    community   as    a  dangerous    man, 


whose  personal  ambition  would  lead  him 
to  the  commission  of  almost  any  act :  and 
besides,  the  mystery  which  he  threw  over 
all  his  proceedings  throughout  life,  ridicu- 
lous as  it  seems  now,  in  his  day  provoked 
suspicion. 

Such  are  the  conclusions  to  which,  we 
believe,  the  people  of  this  country  are 
coming.  Time  has  been,  when  language 
so  plain  as  this  would  argue  great  moral 
courage  in  its  writer ;  but  the  storm 
which  lashed  the  political  ocean  has  sub- 
sided, and  we  only  hear  ever  and  anon 
the  dying  waves  murmur  softly  on  the 
shore.  Fact,  as  it  now  appears  to  one, 
can  be  uttered  without  fear  of  shipAvreck. 

Before  we  follow  Blennerhassett's  fu- 
ture career,  a  few  glances  at  the  "  Private 
Memoranda"  kept  by  him,  while  he  was 
confined  at  Richmond,  may  prove  interest- 
ing. The  following  passages  from  the 
manuscript  exhibit  a  natural  acumen,  a 
refined  taste,  and  an  elegant  scholarship. 

CHIEF   JUSTICE    MARSHALL. 

"  From  whence  B.  indeed  did  not  infer 
that  Ch'f  J.  will  on  the  present  occasion 
shrink  from  his  duty  as  an  able  Judge  or  a 
virtuous  patriot,  to  avert  the  revenge  of  an 
unprincipled  government,  or  avoid  other 
trials  menaced  and  preparing  for  himself 
by  its  wretched  partisans.  .  .  1  am  cer- 
tain, whatever  dust  or  insects  may  have 
sought  the  Judge's  robes,  whilst  off  his 
back,  none  will  venture  to  appear  upon  the 
ermine  which  bedecks  his  person." 

LUTHER    MARTIN. 

"  As  we  were  chatting  after  dinner,  in 
staggered  the  whole  rear-guard  of  Burr's 
forensic  army — I  mean  the  celebrated  Lu- 
ther Martin,  who  yesterday  concluded  his 
fourteen  hours'  speech.  His  visit  was  to 
Major  Smith,  but  he  took  me  by  the  hand, 
saying  there  was  no  need  of  an  introduc- 
tion. I  was  too  much  interested  by  the 
little  I  had  seen,  and  the  great  things  I  had 
heard  of  this  man's  powers  and  passions, 
not  to  improve  the  present  opportunity  to 
survey  him  in  every  light  the  length  of  his 
visit  would  permit.  I  accordingly  recom- 
mended our  brandy  as  superior,  placing  a 
pint  tumbler  before  him.  No  ceremonies 
retarded  the  libation — no  inquiries  solicited 
liim  upon  any  subject,  till  apprehensions 
of  his  witlidrawing  suggested  some  topic 
to  quiet  him  on  his  seat.  Were  I  now  to 
mention  only  the  sidijects  of  law,  politics, 
news,  ct  cetera,  on  which  he  descanted,  I 
should  not  be  believed,  when  I  had  said 
his  visit  did  i-iot  exceed  thirty-five  minutes. 
Imagine  a  man  capable  in  that  space  of 
time  to  deliver  some  account  of  an  entire 
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week's  proceedings  in  the  trial,  with  ex- 
tracts from  memory  of  several  speeches  on 
both  sides,  including  long  ones  from  his 
own — to  recite  half  columns  verbatim  of  a 
series  of  papers,  of  whicli  he  said  he  is  the 
autlior — to  caricature  Jefferson — to  give  a 
history  of  his  acquaintance  with  Burr — ex- 
patiate on  his  virtues  and  sufierings,  main- 
tain his  credit,  embellish  his  fame,  and 
intersperse  the  whole  with  sententious  re- 
probations and  praises  of  several  other  cha- 
racters :  some  estimate,  with  these  prepa- 
rations, may  be  formed  of  this  man's  powers, 
wliich  are  yet  shackled  by  a  preternatural 
secretion  or  excretion  of  saliva,  which  em^ 
barrasses  his  delivery.  In  this,  his  manner 
is  rude  and  his  language  ungrammatical, 
which  is  cruelly  aggravated  upon  his  hearers 
by  the  verbosity  and  repetitions  of  his  style. 
Witli  tlie  warmest  passions,  that  hurry  him 
like  a  torrent  over  those  characters  or  topics 
that  lie  most  in  the  way  of  their  course,  he 
has  by  practice  acquired  the  faculty  of 
curbing  his  feelings,  which  he  never  suffers 
to  charge  the  enemy  till  broken  by  the  su- 
perior number  of  his  arguments  and  au- 
thorities— by  which  he  always  out-flanks 
him,  when  he  lets  loose  the  reserve  upon 
the  centre,  with  redoubled  impetuosity. 
Yet  fancy  has  been  denied  to  his  mind,  or 
grace  to  his  person  or  habits.  These  are 
gross  and  incapable  of  restraint  even  upon 
the  most  solemn  public  occasions.  This 
is  at  all  times  awkward  and  disgusting. 
Hence  his  invectives  are  rather  coarse  than 
pointed — his  eulogiums  more  fulsome  than 
pathetic.  In  short,  every  trait  of  his  por- 
trait may  be  given  in  one  word :  he  is  '  the 
Thersites  of  the  law.'  " 

WILLIAM    WIRT.         "^ 

"  Wirt  spoke  very  much  to  engage  the 
fancy  of  his  hearers  to-day,  without  affect- 
ing their  understanding.  For  he  cannot 
reason  upon  the  facts  before  him,  and  can 
no  more  conduct  a  law  argument  than  I 
could  raise  a  temple  ;  as  Junius  says  of  the 
king,  "  The  feather  that  adorns  him  sup- 
ports his  flight:  strip  him  of  his  plumage, 
and  you  fix  him  to  the  earth." 

AARON    BURR. 

*'  Recurring  with  Mr.  Smith  to  some  in- 
cidents that  happened  soon  after  our  first 
arrival  at  Natchez,  and  speaking  of  Cowles 
Meade,  I  was  much  surprised  to  learn  what 
I  had  never  heard  before,  that  Meade  had 
seriously  taken  up  an  idea  of  Col.  Burr's  be- 
ing then  deranged,  alleging  that  he  could 
not  be  mistaken,  as  he\Meade)  had  very 


long  known  him.  Be  this  as  it  may.  Burr 
yesterday  looked  fifty  pei  tent,  better  than  I 
have  ever  seen  him  ;  and  displayed  a  com- 
mand of  tone  and  firmness  of  manner  he 
did  not  appear  to  possess  before  the  verdict 
of  Tuesday." 

From  Baltimore,  Mr.  Blennerhassett 
proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  warmest  hospitality  from  some 
of  its  most  distinguished  citizens.  After 
sojourning  a  [ew  Aveeks  in  this  place,  he 
passed  on  to  'the  Ohio  dver,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting  up  his  scattered  property. 
Finally,  he  became  a  cotton  planter  in 
the  Mississippi  territory.  He  succeeded 
.very  well  until  the  opening  of  the  last 
war,  which  involved  him,  along  v.uth  a 
large  number  of  others  engaged  in  the 
production  of  the  Southern  staple,  in 
great  difficulties.*  Blow  after  blovv' seemed 
destined  to  fall  on  his  devoted  head. 
The  operations  with  Burr  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  loss  of  the  whole  of  his 
island  property ;  and  also  placed  his 
name  as  endorsement  to  a  large  quantity 
of  the  Ex- Vice  President's  paper.  The 
following  letter  from  Burr,  will  show 
what  reliance  he  put  in  Blennerhassett's 
exchequer:  * 

"  Richmond,  27th  Aug.  '07. 
Dear  Sir  :  Mr.  Luckett  and  I  have  an  un- 
settled account  to  a  considerable*  amount. 
He  holds  a  bill  endorsed  by  you.  If  you 
can  devise  means  to  procure  him  any  aid 
at  this  mom.ent,  it  would  gratify  me  much. 

Your  faithful  and  obliged  serv't. 
H.  Blennerhassett,  Esq.        A.  Burr." 

Unable  to  withstand  the  accumulated 
calamities  arising  from  endorsements  and 
war,  Mr.  Blennerhassett,  at  the  close  of 
the  contest  with  England,  removed  to 
the  North;  but  finally  settled  in  Canada, 
where  he  remained  from  1819  to  1822. 
His  pecuniary  affairs  still  remaining  in  a 
most  embarrassed  state,  he  visited  Eng- 
land, under  an  assurance  from  his  trans- 
atlantic friends  of  receiving  some  judi- 
cial appointment.  He  also  hoped  to  re- 
cover an  interest  which  he  held  in  an 
Irish  estate.  Both  the  "  assurance"  and 
the  "  hope"  proved  fallacious,  It  seems 
that  he  then  turned  his  eyes  to  his  old 
friend  and  schoolmate.  Lord  Anglesy,  the 
hero  of  VV^aterloo,  who  then  presided 
over  the  Ollice  of  Ordnance  at  London. 


Threuston  Luckett,  Esquire,  a  very  worthy  and  popular  gentleman  of  Louisville, 
Ky  ,  and  son  of  the  Mr.  Luckett  referred  to  above,  informed  me  some  years  ago,  that  his 
father  had  advanced  Burr  some  sixty  thousand  dollars,  which  were  never  returned.— 
Mr.  L.  was  not  engaged  in  Burr's  operations :  the  loan  was  a  mere  business  affair. 
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Among  the  papers  of  Mr.  Blennerhas- 
sett, we  have  found  the  following  letters 
relative  to  his  interests. 

*'  Office  of  Ordnance, 

9th  of  June,  1827. 

Sir:  I  am  directed  by  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesy  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  31st  nltimo  :  and  to  ac- 
quaint you  that  his  Lordship  will  be  happy 
to  receive  the  suggestions  which  you  may 
have  to  offer,  and  will  submit  them  to  the 
consideration  of  the  committee  whose  pro- 
vince it  is  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
various  projects  brought  before  this  depart- 
ment. With  respect  to  your  request,  an 
appointment.  Lord  Anglesey  regrets  ex- 
tremely that  the  long  list  of  pressing 
claims  received  from  his  predecessor,  and 
the  very  limited  means  of  attending  to 
them,  will  not  allow  his  Lordship  to  hold 
out  any  expectation  that  it  will  be  in  his 
power  to  offer  to  your  acceptance  any  ap- 
pointment. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Gossett. 

H.  Ble7inerhassett,  Esq. 

Office  of  Ordnance, 

1th  July,  1827. 
Sir :  I  am  desired  by  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesy  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  29th  ultimo  ;  and  to  ac- 
quaint you  that  there  are  general  rules  with 
respect  to  the  examination  of  all  the  in- 
ventions submitted  to  this  department, 
from  which  the  Master  General  cannot 
depart.  If  you  are  desirous  of  bringing 
forward  an  invention,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  you  should  transmit  such  descriptions 
or  models  thereof,  as  may  be  required  for 
its  elucidation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Gossett. 
H.  Blennerhassett,  Esq. 

We  have  also  found  a  letter  from  Lord 
Anglesy  himself,  in  which  his  Lordship 
regrets  his  inability  to  give  INIr.  Blenner- 
hassett a  situation  in  the  Department ; 
hut  promises  him  every  facility  in  bring- 
ing forward  the  "  invention"  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Gossett's  note.  From  the  manu- 
scripts, we  are  not  able  to  discover  the 
fruit  of  Mr.  B.'s  scientific  labors. 

Mr.  Blennerhassett  finally  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  Island  of  Guernsey, 
where  he  lived,  in  comparative  indi- 
gence, for  some  years,  and  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  sixty-three.  He  left 
hehind  him,  a  wife  and  three  sons. 
Mrs.  Blennerhassett  revisited  the  United 


States  after  her  husband's  death,  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  to  the  claims  which, 
as  widow  and  executrix  of  Mr.  Blenner- 
hassett, she  held  against  our  government 
for  injuries  committed  by  the  mob  against 
the  property  on  the  island.  She  died  at 
New  York,  in  1842.  The  claims  still 
remain  unsettled  to  this  day,  although 
several  committees  of  Congress  have  re- 
ported in  their  favor ;  hut  when  certain 
of  our  worthy  representatives  at  Wash- 
ington have  finished  the  work  of  making 
prospective  Presidents,  and  comfortably 
placed  their  relatives  and  friends  in  snug 
situations,  they  may  attend  to  the  wants 
of  those  who  hold  righteous  claims 
against  the  country — and  indeed,  even 
apply  themselves  to  business  of  general 
utility.  At  least,  let  us  hope  so.  Two 
of  Mr.  Blennerhassett's  sons  are  still 
alive ;  one  resides  at  Swansea,  England, 
and  the  other,  an  artist,  in  New  York. 

In  person  Mr.  Blennerhassett  was  of 
the  middle  size ;  his  complexion  was 
fair,  his  countenance  was  intelligent,  and 
enlivened  by  blue  and  sparkling  eyes. 
His  manners  were  very  elegant,  and  his 
conversation  full  of  wit  and  information. 
He  was  a  fine  writer  and  excellent  mu- 
sician, deeply  read  in  literature  and 
science.  His  liberality  was  extended  al- 
most to  criminality,  and  his  aflfection  for 
his  wife  and  children  seemed  to  have  no 
bounds.  The  great  fault  of  his  charac- 
ter appears  to  have  been  restlessness. 
His  great  misfortune  M-as  the  visit  of 
Aaron  Burr  to  the  island  in  the  Ohio. 
Wherever  that  man  trod,  poverty  and 
disgrace  followed.  When  we  remem- 
ber that  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was 
prone  to  adventure,  and  so  incautiously 
embarked  his  fortunes  in  company  with 
a  person  of  whose  life  and  real  disposi- 
tion he  might  easily  have  informed  him- 
self, it  may  well  be  admitted,  that  if  Blen- 
nerhassett had  been  the  only  person 
ruined  by  Burr,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
enterprises,  charity  would  suggest  a 
burial  of  our  remembrance  of  the  Ex- 
ile's desolation.  But  the  victims  of  Burr 
are  to  be  numbered  by  hundreds.  The 
base  and  the  peaks  of  society,  alike, 
show  the  scathing  marks  of  his  fiery 
visitation. 

He  cherished  no  friendship  :— he  re- 
turned unhonored  the  drafts  of  gratitude: 
— he  kindled  by  the  veiy  fireside  of  hos- 
pitality the  flame  of  lust,  and  felt  little 
pleasure  in  bidding  adieu  to  the  Lares  of 
his  host,  until  the  dearest  that  flourished 
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in  their  sacred  shadows  were  sacrificed.* 
The  man's  whole  being  centered  on  the 
pivot  of  selfishness.  But  for  the  affec- 
tion which  he  manifested  toward  his 
daughter,  his  sole  moral  merits  seem  to 
have  been  courage  and  coolness;  and 
yet,  clustering  as  were  the  laurels  which 
they  wedded  to  his  brow — his  baser  pas- 
sions so  predominated,  that  he  held  it 
more  glorious  to  seduce  a  womanf  than 
to  glitter  in  the  field  of  letters,  to  scale 
the  steeps  of  philosophy,  or  to  wave  a 
banner  victoriously  in  battle. 

He  courted  the  man  to  corrupt  his 
wife— the  statesman  to  profit  by  his  in- 
fluence— the  millionaire  to  obtain  his 
money — and  the  world  to  gratify  his  de- 
sires. He  was  the  more  dangerous  from 
the  possession  of  an  intellect  massive, 
piercing  and  brilliant,  united  to  a  frame 
at  once  handsome  and  vigorous.  His 
mind  was  but  the  keen  and  resistless 
weapon  with  which  his  passions  hewed 
a  way  to  conquest.  That  weapon  was 
Protean.  But  few  could  escape  its  ever 
changing  attack.  If  the  victim  fully 
came  under  the  gaze  of  an  eye  whose 
sharp  light  resembled  lightning  impris- 
oned and  forever  playing  in  a  cloud 
black  as  death — he  was  lost.  Burr's 
conversation  was  irresistibly  fascinating 
— for  his  hand  swept  every  chord  of  the 
human  harp.  He  strewed  the  rosy  paths 
of  the  happy  with  flowers  of  a  still 
brighter  hue ;  he  arched  the  troubled 
sky  of  the  desponding  with  the  rain- 
bow of  hope  ;  he  conjured  up  before  the 
rapt  vision  of  the  avaricious  mountains 
of  gold ;  and  to  the  aspiring,  he  pointed 
out  the  shadowy  vistas  of  glory. 

Thus  he  stood,  gifted,  unprincipled, 
ruthless  and  terrible.  The  want  of  for- 
tune alone  prevented  his  presenting  in 
one  lurid,  dreadful  and  overwhelming 
mass,  that  evil,  which  he  accomplished 
but  too  successfully  in  many  details. 
Chance   confined  to    valleys,   compara- 


tively humble,  a  tempest  which  only 
waited  for  a  release  to  devastate  conti- 
nents. 

It  may  be  asked, — "  Is  not  his  valor 
on  the  battle  fields  of  his  country  to  be 
remembered .'"  The  answer  must  be — 
"  Yes !"  That  was  a  redeeming  trait. 
No  matter  from  what  motive  his  military 
talents  were  exercised,  our  land  reaped 
some  benefit.  But  there  are  many  per- 
sons who  will  doubt  the  real  patriotism 
of  one,  who  was  so  ready  to  forswecir 
his  allegiance,J  who  trampled  on  so 
much  that  was  sacred,  and  who  held 
even  his  exploits  against  tyranny,  as 
less  glorious  than  the  moral  destruction 
of  a  human  being. 

Age  is  expected  to  subdue :  but  with 
Burr,  the  winter  of  Time  brought  no 
snows  to  cool  the  lava  of  passion.  At 
four  score  and  six,  the  crater  wore  a 
glow  as  ardent  as  at  twenty.  His  facul- 
ties mocked  at  a  century. 

Age  should  bring  the  soothing  calm 
of  religion,  to  enable  the  barque  which 
has  been  tost  by  the  storms  of  life,  to 
prepare  for  a  worthy  entrance  into  an- 
other world.  Burr  died  as  he  had  lived, 
practically  an  atheist. 

Age  should  bring  respect:  Burr  died 
as  he  had  lived,  without  the  regard  of 
the  good.  His  hoary  hairs  went  down 
to  the  grave  floating  on  the  breeze  of 
infamy. 

In  cunning  an  lago ;  in  lust  a  Tar- 
quin  ;  in  patience  a  Cataline ;  in  pleasure 
a  Sybarite;  in  gratitude  a  Malay,  and  in 
ambition  a  Napoleon,  he  affords  the 
world  an  awful  example  of  powerful 
intellect  destitute  of  virtue.  His  por- 
trait would  fitly  appear  in  a  circle  of 
Dante's  Inferno. 

Let  no  one  accuse  us  of  stepping  with 
sandalled  feet  through  the  solemn 
vaults  of  the  sepulchre.  Aaron  Burr 
belongs  to  history.  Such  was  the  lot 
he  chose. 


APPENDIX 


A. 

Mr.  Blennerhassett  has  often  been  con- 
founded with  a  man  named  Lewis  Carr. 


The  mistake  arose  from  a  swindle  of  Carr, 
who,  at  some  of  the  watering  places  of 
Kentucky,  many  years  alter  the  Burr 
proceedings,  represented  himself  as  Mr. 


*  He  seduced  the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  man  who  gave  him  shelter  after  the  duel 
with  Hamilton.  f  His  own  assertion. 

§  He  wished  to  claim  his  rights  as  a  British  subject  when  in  London.  Lord  Liver- 
pool rejected  the  offer  with  contempt. 
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Blennerhassett,  for  the  purpose  of  impos- 
ing on  the  sympathies  of  those  who  re- 
gretted the  persecutions  of  Mr.  B.  This 
Carr  had  presented  himself  and  his"  wife" 
at  the  Island  when  Blennerhassett  was 
commencing  his  Washita  schemes.  Like 
hundreds  of  others  who  claimed  (and 
never  in  vain)  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  B., 
Carr  received  a  welcome ;  but  circum- 
stances soon  transpiring  which  rendered 
the  connection  of  Carr  with  the  female 
whom  he  introduced  as  his  wife  suspi- 
cious, the  guest  was  pohtely  asked  to 

depart.      Mr.   W ,   a  distinguished 

lawyer  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  an  old 
friend  of  Blennerhassetfs,  who  exposed 
the  fraud  which  Carr  was  practising  on 
the  public,  when  he  personated  Blenner- 
hassett, placed  in  our  hands  a  document, 
which  we  published  in  the  Louisville  Lite- 
rary Register,  fully  establishing  the  real 
identity  of  the  impudent  adventurer.  The 
female  who  was  with  Carr,  it  appears, 
performed  her  part  also  in  the  fraud,  by 
representing  herself,  at  various  times  and 
places,  as  Mrs.  Blennerhassett.  This 
woman  died  a  few  months  since,  in  New 
York. 


B. 


The  following  elegant  article,  relative 
to  Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  lately  appeared 
in  one  of  the  dailies  of  this  city.  It  is 
from  ihe  pen  of  a  Southern  lady.  The 
writer's  opinion  of  Mr.  Blennerhassett, 
which  she  drew  from  "hearsay,"  as  she 
admits,  are  incorrect,  and  they  are  there- 
fore omitted  in  this  paper. 

"  Although  no  longer  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  at  the  period  when  my  relatives 
knew  her,  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  was  a 
magnificent-looking  woman — tall,  finely 
formed,  and  of  a  Queen-like  presence  and 
air — possessing  an  intellect  in  harmony 
with  her  noble  and  graceful  proportions, 
and  a  character  fraught  with  energy  and 
aspiring  purposes.  Formed  for  and  de- 
lighting in  display,  she  excelled  in  conver- 
sation, and  was  passionately  fond  of  that 
kind  of  society  which  enabled  her  to  ex- 
hibit the  charms  of  her  eloquence — her  fine 
command  of  language,  brilliant  vivacity, 
well-stored  memory,  wit,  and  knowledge 
of  the  world. 

Nalchcz  has  always  been  remarkable  for 
the  wealth  and  truly  Southern  tone  of  its 
society — in  those  days  even  more  than  now  ; 
its  little  coteiie,  (it  could  not  strictly  claim 
a  more  extensive  designation,)  was  high- 
bred, and  singularly   rich  in  traveled  and 


intellectual  members.  But  the  field  was 
too  narrow — the  arena  too  paltry,  for  the 
eagle  spirit  which  had  "  imp'd  its  wings"  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Old  World  and 
flown  proudly  in  London  and  Paris.  She 
pined  for  a  freer  flight,  and  chafed  at  her 
confinement  among  the  wild  woods  of  a 
wild  country,  deeming  such  a  fate  a  burial 
alive,  and  a  very  inglorious  one.  The  im- 
patience of  her  spirit  found  some  relief  in 
the  chase,  which  she  pursued  with  mascu- 
line ardor — managing  her  steed  with  admi- 
rable skill  and  grace,  and  never  appearing 
to  greater  advantage  than  when  seated  on 
his  back.  With  all  her  savoir  /aire  and 
worldly  tendencies,  Mrs.  Blennerhassett 
had  a  fantastic  imagination,  and  a  marked 
tinge  of  eccentricity,  (the  last  in  common 
with  her  husband.)  She  was  a  passionate 
admirer  of  Rousseau,  and  adopted  his 
Emile  system  in  the  education  of  her  sons. 
Her  eldest,  Dominick,  was  a  strange  youth, 
plain  in  face  and  plain  in  speech.  One 
evening,  when  his  mother  was  entertaining 
a  large  parly,  shortly  after  her  entree  into 
the  room,  he  placed  himself  before  her, 
and,  examining  her  minutely,  exclaimed 
in  a  loud  tone,  distinctly  audible  to  the 
whole  company,  my  father  and  uncle 
among  them — "Mother,  you  are  a  devilish 
handsome  woman  when  dressed — but  just 
now  in  your  wrapping  gown  you  were  very 
ugly."  His  mother  blushed  through  her 
rouge — like  all  European  ladies  of  that 
day,  she  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  na- 
ture by  artificial  roses — but,  laughing 
heartily,  said  she  was  glad  his  love  of  truth 
rendered  his  filial  affection  clear-sighted, 
and  prevailed  over  his  politeness.  I  have 
no  doubt,  however,  that  Master  Dominick 
received,  time  and  place  fitting,  what 
might  be  termed  a  curtain  lecture! 

My  reminiscences  do  not  extend  beyond 
the  departure  of  the  Blennerhassetts  from 
Mississippi.  The  details  I  have  given,  are 
plucked  from  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  past 
years — the  reverend  narrators  having  long 
since  been  mute — their  places  no  more 
among  the  living!  The  news  of  the  hus- 
band's association  in  the  Burr  conspiracy 
fell  upon  his  quondam  acquaintances  like 
a  thunder  clap.  One  of  them,  an  Irish 
gentleman  of  wit  and  humor,  but  ur.fortu- 
nately  for  himself  with  too  much  of  the 
reckless,  rollicking  spirit  of  his  country, 
was  in  New  Orleans,  in  durance  vile,  at 
the  suit  of  some  hard-hearted  creditor, 
when  Gen.  Adair,  under  suspicion  of  being 
implicated  in  the  plot,  was  brought  to  the 
same  prison  to  be  incarcerated.  Our  mer- 
ry debtor  was  joyously  doing  the  honors  of 
his  dinner-table  to  half  a  dozen  friends, 
when  one  of  the  officials  announced  to 
him  that  Gen.  Adair  was  in  the  adjoining 
room.  He  immediately  struck  up  in  a  full 
musical  voice  to  the  tune  of  Robin  Adair — 
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*Ye  are  welcome  to  Orleans 
Johnny  Adair, — 

Ye  are  welcome  to  Orleans, 
Johnny  Adair ! 

How  does  little  Aaron  do, 

And  Irish  Blenny  too. 

Why  did'nt  they  come  with  yon, 
Johnny  Adair !' " 

(C.) 

COPY. 

*'  King's  Inn's.  These  are  to  certify, 
that  Harman  Blennerhassett,  Esquire,  was, 
in  Michaelmas  term,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety,  generally  admitted  into  the  Honor- 
able Society  of  the  King's  Inns,  and  called 
to  the  degree  of  Barrister  therein.  In 
Testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  af- 
fixed the  seal  of  said  Society,  this  eigh- 
teenth day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-five. 

Wm.  Caldbeck,  Treas'r.  [L.  S.] 

Witness,  John  Cook,  Sub.  Treas'r." 


(D.) 

WILKINSON'S    TREASONS. 

It  can  be  easily  shown  that  treasonable 
designs  against  the  United  States  existed 
in  the  Western  country,  and  that  they 
were  of  ancient  date ;  yet  Burr  and  Blen- 
nerhassett could  not  have  been  their  au- 
thors. It  will  be  remembered  that  Daniel 
Clark,  of  New  Orleans,  has  been  previ- 
ously mentioned  as  intimatelj'  associated 
in  the  Mexican  expedition  of  Aaron  Burr 
in  1806.  This  Mr.  Clark  possessed 
through  life  the  advantages  of  wealth  and 
popularity.  He  was  the  principal  wit- 
ness against  Wilkinson  in  an  examina- 
tion before  Congress,  1808.  Owing  to 
severe  attacks  made  upon  him  by  a  Wil- 
kinson clique,  he  was  compelled,  although 
with  evident  reluctance,  to  expose  the 
real  traitor's  character,  in  an  octavo  vol- 
ume, replete  with  authentic  documents. 
The  work,  we  may  remark,  is  very  rare, 
and  we  found  a  copy  with  difficulty.  ,lt  is 
entitled,  "  Proofs  of  the  Corruption  of 
Genl.  James  Wilkinson,  and  his  Connec- 
tion with  A.  Burr."  (Philadelphia,  1809.) 
It  may  be  premised  that  Mr.  Clark  in  his 
book  denies  that  he  was  connected  with 
Burr's  enterprises,  (for  reasons  of  a  po- 
litical nature,  which  perhaps  weighed 
upon  him  at  the  time  he  wrote,)  but  many 
are  convinced  that  Burr  and  Wilkinson 
regarded  him  as  one  of  their  chief  sup- 
porters. The  biographer  of  Burr  being 
personally  interrogated  respecting  his 
opinion  of  Clark's  proofs  of  the  treason 


of  Wilkinson,  long  antecedent  to  Burr's 
agitation  of  the  Mexican  scheme,  de- 
clared his  belief  in  the  authenticity  of 
Clark's  documents,  and  thought  them 
perfectly  conclusive  of  Wilkinson's  guilt. 
It  was  suggested  to  Mr.  D.,  that  he  had 
decisively  asserted  that  Mr.  Clark  was 
connected  with  Burr's  expedition.  He 
remarked,  "  [  have  Burr's  statement  and 
proof  of  the  fact,  under  emotions  of  a 
solemn  nature;  and  I  always  reposed 
entire  confidence  in  the  Ex- Vice-Presi- 
dent's statement,  for  I  never  knew  him 
to  tell  a  direct  lie  in  my  life.  Indeed,  to 
avoid  any  mistake,  I  used  a  document 
which  appeared  in  the  Legislature  of 
Louisiana.  This  document  proved  be- 
yond a  doubt  the  connection,  and  the 
promise  on  the  part  of  Clark  to  furnish 
50,000  dollars." 

Mr.  Clark  in  his  work  says  Burr's  ex- 
pedition was  aimed  against  Mexico,  and 
also  asserts  that  Wilkinson  projected  a 
separation  of  the  Union.  Now,  on  an 
examination  of  his  writings,  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  he  does  not  even,  after 
having  made  his  assertion,  attempt  to 
bring  home  any  charge  of  treason  to  Burr, 
while  he  triumphantly  shows  Wilkinson 
a  traitor.  Just  after  Col.  Burr  was  ar- 
rested by  the  government,  and  on  his  way 
to  Richmond,  Wilkinson,  in  a  letter  to 
Clark,  says :  "  Among  the  Burrites  in  Or- 
leans are  Livingston  {et  al.)  and  the  bar 
generally,  and  that  the  chiefs  of  Mexico 
are  ready  at  a  moment's  encouragement, 
to  declare  for  independence !  I  write 
facts,  which  1  have  enterprised  and  ha- 
zarded much  to  ascertain.  The  opportu- 
nity appears  to  be  a  golden  one,  and  I 
hope  it  may  be  the  policy  of  our  country 
to  adopt  it,"  etc.  (March  20,  1807.)  It 
is  a  fraud  upon  common  sense  to  suppose 
that  the  chiefs  of  Mexico,  at  that  period, 
expected  any  aid  from  the  United  States, 
unless  Burr's  representations  had  deluded 
them  into  the  error.  This  fact  alone  is  a 
most  palpable  accusation  against  him,  as 
the  propagator  of  the  Mexican  expedi- 
tion, and  likewise  shows  that  his  opera- 
tions were  not  against  the  United  States. 
To  follow  Clark,  he  writes  :  "  From  the 
year  1794  to  1803,  he  (Wilkinson)  was 
certainly  a  pensioner  of  Spain,"  etc.  "  It 
is  possible  that  my  personal  knowledge 
of  his  treason  and  corruption  induces  me 
to  suppose  the  other  proof  more  conclu- 
sive than  it  is ;  but  unless  I  greatly  err, 
there  will  be  no  occasion  to  recur  to  my 
own  testimony  to  establish  his  guilt. 
Much  of  the  evidence  now  offered  has 
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already  appeared  before  the  public,  but 
without  order,  and  at  considerable  inter- 
vals of  time  ;  frequently  without  such 
remarks  as  were  necessary  to  make  it 
intelligible,  and  never  accompanied  by  any 
that  would  show  the  manner  in  which 
the  different  documents  elucidated  each 
other,  and  supported  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses,"  etc. 

Previous  to  1787,  the  port  of  New  Or- 
leans was  shut  against  the  settlers  of  the 
Ohio ;  their  crops  were  far  beyond  Iheir 
own  supply — -agriculture  could  not  flour- 
ish without  a  vent  for  its  products ;  the 
greatest  discontent  began  to  prevail;  and 
little  relief  was  then  expected  from  a  go- 
vernment then  too  feeble  to  effect  it.  He, 
Wilkinson,  opened  a  trade  between  the 
Western  country  and  New  Orleans,  and 
obtained  a  monopoly  tor  himself  and  three 
others.  He  was  latterly  connected  with 
Mr.  P.  Short,  and  their  enterprises  prov- 
ing unfortunate,  in  1791  returned  to  his 
military  career.  Unable  to  brook  a  supe- 
rior, or  afraid  that  the  nature  of  his  Spa- 
nish connections  would  be  discovered  by 
his  vigilance — the  whole  period  of  Gene- 
ral Wayne's  command  was  marked  by 
conduct,  on  the  part  of  Wilkinson,  which 
was,  in  the  language  of  General  Knox, 
•'  considered  tarnishing  the  military  repu- 
tation of  our  country." 

In  1797,  he  attained  the  object  of  his 
intrigue,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  army.  He  continued  thus  elevated, 
and  in  1803  was  made  commissioner  for 
receiving  the  transfer  of  the  Province,  in 
addition  to  his  former  trust. 

In  that  character  he  visited  New  Or- 
leans, and  was  some  months  among  his 
old  friends;  there  his  subsequent  appoint- 
ment to  the  Government  of  Upper  Louis- 
iana— the  Sabine  campaign — his  ser- 
vices at  Orleans,  and  his  latter  movements, 
are  too  notorious  to  need  comment. 

It  is  impossible  to  give,  in  the  compass 
of  an  appendix,  even  an  epitome  of  Clark's 
work.  We  must  content  ourselves  by  re- 
ferring to  Baron  De  Carondelet's  secret  let- 
ter, in  1797,  to  Thomas  Power,  (page  81 
of  the  notes,)  and  the  latter's  re])ly,  dated 
Natchez,  4th  June,  1797.  These  letters 
were  in  cypher,  and  are  a  part  of  a  cor- 
respondence in  which  a  plan  of  foment- 
ing a  revolution  in  Kentucky,  which,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, would  separate  the  United  States, 
and  place  Wilkinson  as  the  Chief  of  the 
Western  States,  under  the  protection  of 
Spain,  is  agitated.  This  Power  was  a 
man  of  great  talent,  much  adventure,  and 
was  for  a  long  time  a  favorite  of  Spain. 


His  motions  in  the  Western  country  were 
sedulously  watched  by  the  agents  of  our 
Government,  and  he  was  finally  arrested 
by  General  Wayne,  as  a  Spanish  spy. 
When  Louisiana  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  he  became  the 
Spanish  Consul  resident  in  New  Orleans. 
Man)-  years  afterwards,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  at  Burr's  trial  in  Eich- 
mond,  V^a.,  to  the  great  consternation  of 
Wilkinson,  who  in  vain  attempted  to 
prevail  on  him  to  elude  the  fiery  trial  of 
the  witness-stand,  by  absenting  himself. 
His  testimony  proved  that  Wilkinson  was 
a  pensioner  of  Spain.  A  cypher  corres- 
pondence existed  for  several  years  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  and  Wilkinson ;  and 
Clark  stated  under  oath,  before  Congress, 
that  Wilkinson  meditated  the  creation  of 
the  Western  States  into  a  separate  go- 
A^ernment,  and  in  this  he  was  abetted  by 
Spain.  By  the  orders  of  General  Wash- 
ington, General  Wayne  kept  a  strict  eye 
on  Wilkinson's  movements,  which  were 
in  consequence  neutralized.  The  cession 
of  Louisiana  to  the  U.  S.  put  an  end  to 
the  traitor's  intrigues. 


(E.) 


A  letter  from  Mr.  Clay  to  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  which  shows  to  what 
comparative  poverty  the  Burr  afliiir  had 
reduced  Mr.  Blennerhassett,  is  omitted 
for  want  of  room  :  also,  for  the  same 
reason,  a  most  affectionate  letter  from 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet  to  Mr.  B.,  after 
the  latter's  release  from  prison  ;  and  a 
memorial  presented  by  Mr.  B.,  when  he 
had  returned  to  England,  to  the  King, 
relative  to  a  scandalous  book  about  being 
published  in  America,  in  which  the  life 
of  a  female  member  of  the  Royal  family 
was  roughly  handled.  Mr.  Blennerhas- 
sett seems  to  have  desired  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  his  sovereign,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  forlorn  efl'ort  to  restore 
his  foi  tunes. 

We  have  in  our  possession,  some  MS. 
pieces  of  music,  the  production  of  Mr. 
Blennerhassett.  One  of  the  pieces  was 
composed  for  the  following  ode,  by  the 
late  Thomas  Campbell.  The  lyric  is  now 
published  for  the  first  time  in  a  perma- 
nent form. 

"SONS  OF   CHIEFS    RENOWNED  IN 
STORY." 

A  Lyric,  written  by  Thomas  Campbell,  inhonor 
of  the  old  Scottish  Legion,  umicli  returned 
blind  from  Egypt. 

Sons  of  chiefs,  renowned  in  story  ! 
Ye  whose  fame  is  heard  afar  ! 
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Ye  who  rushed  to  death  or  glory  ! 

Welcome  from  the  toils  of  war  ! 
When  from  conquest  late  assembling, 

Madly  armed  the  frantic  Gaul ; 
Europe  for  her  empire  trembling, 

Doubted  wl^ere  the  storm  might  fall  ! 
Britain  from  her  sea-girt  station. 

Guarded  by  her  native  oak, 
Heard  the  threat  with  indignation, 

Well  prepared  to  meet  the  stroke. 
But  the  foe,  her  thunder  fearing. 

Fled  her  naval  arm  before. 
And  far  distant,  v/idely  steering. 

Seized  the  famed  Egyptian  shore. 
There  in  vain  his  boasted  legions 

Vowed  to  keep  the  wide  domain ; 
Eager  for  the  torrid  regions, 


See  Britannia  ploughs  the  main! 
Ye  whose  sires  of  old  opposing, 

Checked  the  haughty  Roman  band  ; 
In  the  shock  of  battle  closing. 

Freed  the  Caledonian  land ;  ^ 

Ye,  our  guardian  genius  naming, 

To  the  toils  of  combat  bred. 
Chose  to  hurl  her  vengeance  flaming. 

On  the  foe's  devoted  head  I 
Methinks  old  Ossian  from  his  station 

On  the  skirts  of  yonder  cloud. 
Eyes  his  race  with  exultation  : 

Hark  !  the  hero  speaks  aloud — 
"  Sons  of  chiefs  renowned  in  story  ! 

Ye  whose  fame  is  heard  afar  ! 
Ye  who  rushed  to  death  or  glory  ! 

Welcome  from  the  toils  of  war  !" 


SONNETS. 

BY   LAURENS. 
THE    PRAYER. 

Friends  that  grow  weary  of  my  wayward  mood ; 

Eternal  rescript  of  each  other,  books; 

Unsteady  April  of  men's  courteous  looks  ; 

Hope's  painted  globes,  that  mortal  grasp  elude; 
Lays  little  \yorth,  and  little  understood  ; 

The  pretty  smile  of  Aristarchal  folks ; 

Royal  domain  of  pensive  study-nooks, 

That  makes  the  earth  seem  small;  whate'er  of  good. 
Or  evil  miscalled  good,  I've  garner'd  up, 

To  feed  the  famine  of  my  mortal  state  ; 
What  little  sweet  still  mingles  in  my  cup. 

Make  mine  no  more.     0  stony-pointed  Fate  ! 

I'll  little  reck  what  wealth  and  1  may  part, 

But  leave,  but  leave  me  spring-tide  in  the  heart ! 


THE    REPROOF. 

The  world  that  loves  me  little,  less  my  lays. 
The  toil  they  cost  the  name  of  toil  denies  : 
Men  jibe  my  hands  that  touch  not  merchandize. 
My  feet,  frequenting  not  their  market  ways  : 

And  I  could  bear  it,  did  my  Lady  praise. 

Nor  charge  me,  that  too  often,  worldly  wise, 
I  loiter  from  the  twilight  of  her  eyes 
To  sun  me  in  the  broad  and  public  blaze  : 

"  So  I  grow  foreign  to  that  heart  of  thine  " — 

She  cries — "  that  was  its  cynosure  in  youth ; 

And  thou  for  other  nutriment  must  pine 

Than  I  can  give  1"     No,  Lady  mine,  in  sooth  ! 
Deign  hut  once  more  to  hear  my  truant  call, 
And  thine  shall  be  my  love,  my  life,  my  all !" 
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SKETCHES    OF    ZANZIBAR. 


WRITTEN  DURING  A  SOJOURN  ON  THAT  ISLAND,  FROM  MAY  20tH  TO  AUGUST  IOtH,  1843. 


[We  have  been  favored  with  the  perusal  of  the  Journal  of  a  Whale  Cruiser,  which  is 
written  throughout  with  much  spirit,  and  contains  many  exciting  descriptions  and  ac- 
counts of  general  interest.  The  picture  it  gives  of  the  hard  life  of  the  common  sailor  at 
sea,  is  especially  impressive — an  effective  addition  to  the  fine  narrative  of  Mr.  Dana.  We 
hope  the  writer  may  be  induced  to  give  the  book  to  the  public.  Meanwhile,  we  select  a 
few  passages  on  a  topic  which  at  one  time  excited  very  general  attention. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  some  years  since,  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  sur- 
prised by  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  and  presents  from  the  Imaum  of  Muscat — an  unheard  of 
potentate,  possessing  vessels,  with  ports  and  islands,  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  almost  to 
Madagascar,  but  chiefly  resident  on  the  Island  of  Zanzibar,  reported  to  lie  somewhere 
on  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa,  about  half-way  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  nearly  as  little  known  to  our  curiosity  or  commerce,  as  a  cape  of  the  newly 
found  ice-continent  at  the  South  Pole.  The  papers,  of  course,  had  a  vast  deal  to  say,  in 
proportion  as  they  knew  little  Of  the  Island,  the  inhabitants,  the  power  of  the  Imaum, 
&c.,  exaggerated  statements  were  given.  The  extracts  which  follow  from  the  Journal 
above  mentioned,  will  be  found  to  contain  the  clearest  account  yet  presented  to  the 
public.     Some  passages  have  already  appeared  in  newspapers. 


Zanzibar,  the  present  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  Syed  Syed  Bin  Soultan,  Imaum  of 
Muscat,  is  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
within  four  leagues  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa,  between  the  latitude  of  S  and 
7  degrees  south,  and  longitude  39  and  41 
east.  It  is  forty-live  miles  in  length,  and 
varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  in 
hreadth. 

N'Googa,  the  town  of  Zanzibar,  is  sit- 
uated nearly  midway  between  the  north- 
ern and  southern  points  of  the  island,  in 
latitude  6  deg.  10  min.  south,  and  longi- 
tude 39  deg.  41  min.  east.  From  the 
bay  it  has  quite  a  flourishing  appearance. 
Many  of  the  buildings  along  the  beach 
are  large  stone  edifices,  which  are  white- 
washed, and  present  a  very  pleasing  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye.  The  Imaum's  Ha- 
rem or  town  residence  occupies  a  promi- 
nent position  near  the  water's  edge,  and 
is  a  regular,  though  not  a  handsome  build- 
ing, of  a  larger  size  than  any  other  front- 
ing the  bay.  Before  the  door  is  a  tall  staff, 
hearing  the  blood  red  flag  of  Arabia.  The 
Custom  House,  now  rented  from  the 
Imaum  by  a  Banyan  merchant,  JeramBin 
Seeva,  afthe  sum  of  $150,000  a  year, 
(from  which  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
trade  may  be  formed,)  is  a  low  bamboo 
hut,  thatched  with  palmetto  leaves,  and 
like  anything  but  a  Custom  House,  ac- 
cording to  our  notions  of  the  importance 
of  such  an  edifice.  Perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting specimen  of  architecture  in  the 
place  is  the  castle  and  its  fortifications. 
It  is  supposed  by  the  English  Consul, 


Captain  Hamilton,  a  very  intelligent  gen- 
tleman, well  versed  in  these  matters,  that 
this  castle  was  erected  by  the  Portuguese, 
soon  after  they  got  possession  of  the  island; 
and  from  a  comparison  of  the  style  of  ar- 
chitecture with  that  of  the  Brazilians  and 
Western  Islanders,  I  am  strongly  inclined 
to  the  same  opinion.  It  is  a  large  mas- 
sive structure,  about  three  hundred  feet 
long  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  wide,  with 
a  tower  at  each  corner,  and  a  spacious 
terrace  in  front  of  it,  the  outer  part  of 
which  is  fortified  by  a  battery,  or  row  of 
heavy  stone  abutments  for  the  protection 
of  the  soldiers  and  the  gunnery.  It  is 
evident,  even  to  an  inexperienced  ob- 
server, that  the  castle  and  its  fortifications, 
well  provided  as  they  are  with  soldiers 
and  guns,  would  stand  but  a  slender 
chance  before  a  broadside  from  an  Eng- 
lish or  American  frigate.  At  this  time 
the  entire  building  is  in  a  ruinous  condi- 
tion, and  there  is  nothing  about  it  to  show 
that  it  was  ever  a  good  specimen  of  ar- 
chitectural skill.  A  volume  might  be 
written  on  the  eventful  history  of  the  old 
cannons  lying  in  front  of  the  castle  ;  and 
yet  lam  not  aware  thatthey  have  ever  been 
mentioned  by  travelers  who  have  visited 
Zanzibar.  There  is  a  rare  and  valuable 
work  in  possession  of  the  English  Con- 
sul, entitled,  "  Curious  and  Entertaining 
Voyages,  undertaken  either  for  Disco- 
very, Conquest,  or  the  Benefit  of  Trade, 
by  Portuguese  Navigators,  from  the  Ear- 
liest Voyages  under  the  auspices  of  Prince 
Henry  of  Portugal,  down  to  the  seven- 
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teenth  century."  fn  this  work  there  is 
an  account  given  of  the  voyages  and  dis- 
coveries of  Albuquerque,  and  his  con- 
quests in  the  Indian  Ocean,  Persian  Gulf 
and  Red  Sea.  The  cannons  to  which  I 
allude,  have  certain  inscriptions  in  Por- 
tuguese and  Arabic,  which  were  transla- 
ted to  me  by  Captain  Hamilton,  proving 
beyond  a  doubt  that  they  were  cast  by  a 
follower  of  Albuquerque.  In  the  narra- 
tive of  his  exploits,  it  appears  that  he 
brought  with  him  several  founders,  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  arms  in  dis- 
tant countries.  In  his  negotiations  with 
Coje  Attar,  Governor  or  Wallee  of  Har- 
moaz  and  Bundrabus,  Attar  corrupted 
the  followers  of  the  Portuguese  navigator 
with  brilliant  offers  of  gold,  and  prevailed 
upon  five  seamen,  one  of  them  a  founder, 
to  desert.  This  founder,  by  the  direction 
of  the  Governor,  cast,  between  the  years 
1507  and  1509,  at  Harmoaz,  an  island 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  GuU, 
about  three  leagues  from  Gambaroon, 
(the  ancient  Dutch  name  of  an  important 
port  in  Arabia,)  in  the  915th  and  917th 
Al  Hagari,  or  Mahomedan  year,  a  num- 
ber of  cannons  for  Coje  Attar,  which,  to- 
gether with  some  brass  cannons  taken 
from  Albuquerque,  were  taken  possession 
of  by  Aimed,  Sultan  of  Muscat,  previous 
to  tire  reign  of  Syed  Syed  Bin  Soultan. 
Syed  afterwards  murdered  his  uncle  Ai- 
med, and  became  the  ruler  of  JNluscat. 
Extending  his  conquests  fiom  the  island 
of  Socotara,  he  fought  several  battles  with 
these  cannons  on  the  eastern  coast .  of 
Arabia,  took  possession  of  Mombas, 
Pemba  and  Zanzibar,  and  eventually  ex- 
tended his  dominion  as  far  south  as  Mo- 
zambique. Such  is  an  outline  of  the 
probable  history  of  these  guns. 

The  lower  or  northern  part  of  the  town 
of  N'Googaconsistsalmost  exclusively  of 
huts  and  shantees,  rudely  constructed  of 
hamboo  and  cocoa-nut  leaves,  and  is  oc- 
cupied chiefly  by  the  slaves  and  poorer 
classes.  The  southern  part  is  occupied 
hy  wealthy  Banyan,  Hindoo  and  Muscat 
merchants.  Many  of  these  merchants 
have  acquired  splendid  fortunes  in  the 
ivory  and  gum-copal  trade,  and  in 
commercial  transactions  with  agents  in 
the  East  Indies.  So  great  is  their  pas- 
sion for  money,  that  they  seldom  return 
to  their  native  country  while  they  can 
amass  wealth  more  rapidly  elsewhere; 
and  they  are  now  building  large  and 
commodious  residences  in  Zanzibar.  The 
principal  part  of  N'Googa,  however,  is  at 
best  but  the  ruin  of  a  town.    Like  the 


Peruvian  cities  lately  discovered,  it  is  a 
relic  of  the  past ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
its  clumsy  architectural  remains  to  prove 
that  it  was  ever  inhabited  by  an  enlight- 
ened race  of  men,  or  had  at  any  time 
splendid  edifices,  or  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. The  Portuguese  did  not  improve  it 
while  it  was  in  their  possession  ;  nor  are 
the  Arabs  of  Oman  a  race  of  people  to 
build  fine  cities.  The  present  Arabian 
population  of  Zanzibar,  the  subjects  of 
Syed  Syed  Bin  Soultan  differ  little  from 
their  forefathers  in  their  peculiarities  of 
manner,  habits  or  religion  ;  and  it  is  but 
a  natural  presumption  that  they  have  not 
reformed  in  point  of  indolence. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  resident  mer- 
chants, whose  opportunities  of  acquiring 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  town  and 
its  resources  entitle  their  opinion  to  re- 
spect, that  the  entire  population  within 
the  limits  of  the  town  is  between  fifty 
and  sixty  thousand  souls.  This,  from 
the  size  of  the  town,  would  at  first  ap- 
pear greatly  exaggerated  ;  but  when  we 
reflect  that  some  of  the  wealthy  Arabs 
have  over  a  thousand  slaves,  who  are 
crowded  into  small  huts,  and  that  there 
are  as  many  houses  on  one  acre  of 
ground,  as  there  are  in  America  on  six, 
the  estimate  does  not  appear  unreason- 
able ; — the  population  of  the  whole  is- 
land is  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  various  races — 
from  the  light  complexioned  Hindoo  to 
the  dafkest  African— Banyans,  Parsees, 
Malays,  Bedouin  Arabs,  Oman  Arabs, 
Sowhelians,  Africans,  &c. 

The  Sowhelian  language  is  the  most 
generally  spoken.  This  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Arabic  with  the  African,  partaking 
of  the  characteristics  of  both.  It  derives 
its  name  from  a  mixed  race,  called  Sowhy- 
Icse,  who  were  the  original  settlers  of 
Zanzibar. 

The  Sowhelians,  of  whom  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  consists,  are 
a  gay,  light-hearted  people, fond  of  amuse- 
ment, and  little  influenced  by  the  formal 
rules  of  etiquette,  laid  down  by  their 
Arab  brethren.  In  complexion  they 
closely  resemble  the  Red  Indians  of 
North  America.  Their  features  are  good, 
though  not  handsome,  being  a  medium 
between  the  Arab  and  the  African — less 
regular  and  comely  than  the  first,  and 
partaking  more  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  Circassian  than  the  last.  A  writer  of 
considerable  celebrity  speaks  of  them  as 
a  highly  intelligent  and  poetical  people. 
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After  three  months'  constant  intercourse 
with  them,  1  must  say  I  never  discovered 
anything  like  intelligence  or  a  poetic 
spirit  among  them.  They  are  a  lively, 
harmless,  good  natured  race,  of  a  happy 
disposition,  but  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
world,  and  few  of  them  acquainted  with 
letters.  Perhaps  I  should  not  pronounce 
them  decidedly  an  unpoetic  people. 
There  is  always  something  in  the  tem- 
perament of  the  Eastern  people  alive  to 
poetic  feelings — even  in  the  savage  ;  and 
from  a  want  of  absolute  terms,  such  as 
belong  to  all  cultivated  languages,  they 
make  great  use  of  figures  and  similes. 
This  figurative  style  of  language  has,  1 
imagine,  been  mistaken  in  more  than  one 
instance,  for  the  true  spirit  of  poetry.  Po- 
liteness among  the  Sowhylese  is  carried 
to  excess,  in  their  mode  of  salutation.  It 
is  quite  common  to  hear  two  of  them, 
when  they  meet,  pass  the  compliments 
of  ths  day  in  the  following  high-flown 
strain : 

Question. —  Yambo?    Are  you  well? 
Answer. —  Yambo.     1  am  well. 
Q. — Yavibo    Saana?    Are   you    very 
well .' 

A. — Saana.     Very. 
Q. — Cana  looloo  ?    Like  pearl  ? 
A. —  Cana.     All  the  same. 
Q. — Cana  marijan  7     Like  coral  ? 
A. — Cana.     Ail  the  time. 
Q. — Canafether  7     Like  silver  ? 
A. — Cana.     All  the  same. 
Q.—Cana  tha-hah  7     Like  gold  ? 
A. — Cana.     All  the  same. 
Quaharee  !    Good  bye  I 
Quaharce  !    Good  bye  ! 
On  meeting  they  shake  hands,   after 
which  each  kisses  his  own  hand.     This 
ceremony  they  repeat  on  parting. 

The  above  translation,  though  literal, 
does  not,  perhaps,  clearly  convey  their 
meaning ;  but,  upon  repeated  inquiry,  I 
could  find  no  other  meaning  attached  to 
the  words,  which  the  natives  explain  by 
saying  that  a  man  is  like  pearl  when  he 
looks  clear  and  bright;  like  coral  when 
his  cheeks  are  red  ;  like  silver  and  gold 
when  his  worldly  affairs  are  all  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  These  similes  are  quite 
common  among  the  Sowhylese,  in  all  their 
dialogues. 

Like  all  barbarous,  or  even  savage 
nations,  they  frequently  chaunt  their 
words  in  a  species  of  irregular'  measure, 
corresponding  to  the  tone  of  voice  in 
which  they  are  uttered ;  but  it  is  with 
few  gleams  of  imagination.     The  follow- 


ing is  the  touching  lament  of  a  broken- 
hearted man,  grieving  over  the  grave  of 
conjugal  bliss,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  pe- 
culiarly edifying  to  the  ladies  : 

Coona  nene  ?     Coona  nene  ? 

Meme  coopa  M'aka 

Manavoo  papo,  maravoo  ak  we  see 

M'gooam  anepa  oolene 

Waneenee,  Coona  nene  ? 

Se  magoopa,  m'aka 

Oothea  !  oothea !  oothea  ! 

This,  rendered  into  English,  literally 
means : 

What's  the  matter  .'    What's  the  matter  ? 
My  wife  scolds  me  plenty, 
She  uses  stormy  talk  ; 
She  calls  me  a  bad  fellow. 
She  says  Allah  gave  her  a  tongue. 
What's  the  matter  ?     I'm  afraid! 
My  wife  will  whip  me  !  Oh,  I'm  in  trouble  ! 
Trouble  !  trouble  ! 

Syed  Syed   Bin    Soultan   Bin  Aimed, 
Imaum  of  Muscat,  is  supreme  Chief,  or 
Sullan,  of  Zanzibar.     Syed  Sulemin,  the 
former  Governor  of  the  island,  derives 
his  office  from  the  Imaum,  and  carries  on 
the  government   during   the   absence   of 
Syed  Syed,   who  performs  a  voyage  to 
Muscat,   to    superintend  his   dominions 
there,  every  year.    The  Imaum  has  with- 
in the  last  five  or  six  years,  made  Zan- 
zibar his  place  of  residence  in  preference 
to  the  sultry  heights  of  Muscat,  gener- 
ally known  as  the  hottest   place  in  the 
world.      His    palace    is   situated    about 
a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  town,  near  a 
river  called  the  Moloney.     It  is  an  old, 
but  picturesque  building,  beautifully  or- 
namented in  the  oriental  style,  and   par- 
tially  hidden  in   a  grove  of   cinnamon, 
orange,   clove,   and   mango  trees.     The 
luxuriant   and   shady    clove   trees — the 
fragrant  cinnamon — the  magnificent  man- 
grove, and   all   the   opulence   of  East- 
ern vegetation— are  peculiarly  refreshing 
to  the  eye,  and  grateful  to  the  senses,  in 
this  tropical  climate.    A  stream  of  water 
from  the  Motoney  is  conducted  through 
the  palace  and  empties  into   the   bay  in 
front.     The  richly  colored  cupolas,  and 
the  extreme  beauty  and  freshness  of  the 
groves,  give  you  some  idea  of  an  oriental 
scene. 

The  Imaum  visits  the  town  twice  a 
week,  either  in  his  pleasure  boat,  or  on 
horse-back.  He  is  justly  proud  of  his 
beautiful  stud  of  Arabian  horses,  (speci- 
mens of  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  he 
sent  as  a  present  to  the  President  of  the 
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United  States,*  a  few  years  since,)  and 
of  the  slate  and  magnificence  of  his  re- 
tinue. Trained  to  perfection,  and  richly 
caparisoned,  the  Arabian  horse,  cele- 
brated as  the  finest  in  the  world,  is  here 
seen  to  great  advantage.  He  has  all  the 
pride  and  stateliness  of  royalty,  with  the 
grace  and  ease  of  the  wild  horse  of  the 
desert.  His  Highness  the  Imaum,  rides 
a  spirited  charger  of  the  purest  breed, 
and  though  upwards  of  sixty  years  of 
age,  sits  in  his  saddle  with  the  easy  grace 
of  an  accomplished  equestrian.  His  long 
white  beard  and  serene  gravity  of  coun- 
tenance, give  him  a  truly  venerable  appear- 
ance ;  and  the  occasional  flash  of  his  fine 
eye  speaks  of  one  who  has  fought  bat- 
tles, and  who  rules  nations.  The  long 
line  of  turbaned  officers  forming  his  re- 
tinue, are  richly  and  tastefully  dressed; 
and  with  their  flowing  costumes  and 
splendid  steeds,  present  a  royal  pageant, 
strikingly  picturesque. 

The  great  advantages  which  the  island 
of  Zanzibar  has  over  other  islands  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  southward  of  the 
equator,  are  not  yet  sufficiently  known  to 
be  justly  appreciated.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  and  most  convenient  stopping- 
place  for  vessels  bound  through  the  Mo- 
zambique channel  to  the  Red  Sea,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  India,  on  this  side  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  British  East 
India  Company's  vessels  formerly  pro- 
cured refreshments,  on  their  voyage  from 
England  to  Bombay  and  Madras,  at  Jo- 
hanna. Few  merchantmen  of  any  de- 
scription now  touch  there,  owing  to  the 
exorbitant  demands  of  the  Sheik  for  port- 
charges,  and  the  dishonesty  of  the  na- 
tives. It  is  principally  frequented  by 
whalers,  though  not  so  much  so  now  as 
it  was  some  years  ago.  The  want  of  a 
responsible  Consular  agent  is  scarcely 
counterbalanced  by  the  extreme  fertility 
of  the  island,  and  the  cheapness  of  re- 
freshments. The  Portuguese  settlements 
on  the  coast,  in  Mozambique,  are  the 
worst  places  perhaps  between  the  Cape 


and  India  to  touch  at  for  refreshments. 
Exclusive  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  degraded  character  of  the 
Portuguese,  nothing  can  be  had,  of  any 
value,  but  stagnant  rain  water,  which, 
though  better  than  none,  is  always  inju- 
rious to  a  ship's  crew.     What  little  fruit 
the  country  affords  is  consumed  by  the 
settlers.     For  some  of  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life  they  are  dependentupon  Ma- 
junga  and   other  ports  in  IMadagascar. 
The  Seyschelles  Islands  are  too  far  to  the 
eastward  for  vessels  bound  up  the  Red 
Sea  or  Persian  Gulf.     In  fact,  there  is  no 
place  in  the  Indian  Ocean  so  convenient- 
ly situated  for  that  purpose  as  the  island 
of  Zanzibar.    With  the  exception  ofPem- 
ba,  (a  small  island  to  the  northward  of 
Zanzibar,  also  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Imaum  of  Muscat,)  it  is  the  most  fertile 
island  on  the   eastern   coast   of  Africa. 
Fruit  and  vegetables  of  the  greatest  possi- 
ble variety,  can  be  had  at  the  town  of 
N'Googa  cheaper  than  at  any  other  sea- 
port in  the  Indian  Ocean  where  it  would 
be  at  all  prudent  to  stop.     Horsburg's  as- 
sertion that  the  Governor  "  makes  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  sale  of  these  articles,"  and 
that  "  the   inhabitants,  when   permitted, 
sell  their  productions  on  more  reasonable 
terms,"  is  not  now  applicable  to  the  is- 
land.    The  late  accounts  given  of  this  is- 
land by  Ruschenberger,  Roberts,  Taylor 
and  others,  are  all  expressive  of  surprise 
at  the  cheapness  of  fruit  and  vegetables! 
Besides,  the  Imaum  himself  is  now  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  and  will  not  per- 
mit or  make  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of 
any  of  the  native  products.     Prince  Syed 
Carlid,  one  of  the  Imaum's  sons,  who  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  commercial  transac- 
tions of  the  natives,  has  no  power  him- 
self to  create  a  monopoly.     It  is  doubtful 
whether  even  the  Sultan  could  do  it,  so 
little  respect  have  the  natives  for  his  au- 
thority, when  it  conflicts  with  their  inte- 
rests.    At  all  events  they  dispose  of  the 
products  of  their  shambas,  or  plantation, 
without  restraint,   at  their  own  prices. 


*  Our  form  of  government  prohibits  the  President  of  the  United  States  from  receiving 
presents  from  any  foreign  power.  Consequently,  as  these  horses  bacame  the  property 
of  the  government,  they  were  at  its  disposal ;  and  not  being  able  to  preserve  them  in  the 
"  National  Institute,"  Congress,  at  its  last  session,  passed  an  act  authorizing  their  sale, 
by  auction.  The  following  additional  item  I  find  in  a  Washington  paper  of  the  23d 
ultimo: 

"  Sale  of  Arabian  Horses. — The  two  Arabian  horses  received,  as  a  present  to  Mr. 
Tyler,  by  the  U.  S.  Consul  at  Zanzibar,  from  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  were  sold,  pur- 
suant to  an  act  ofCougress,  on  the  1.5th.  They  were  light  grey,  mettled.  One,  seven 
years  old,  brought  $t50,  and  was  purchased  by  a  gentleman  from  Louisiana;  and  the 
other,  eight  years  old,  brought  but  $iyO,  and  was  purchased  by  Dr.  John  Baldwin." 
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No  sickness  need  be  apprehended,  if  pro- 
per precautions  are  taken ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  vessels 
to  remain  in  port  no  longer  than  is  actual- 
ly necessary  to  procure  refreshments.  It 
is  not  a  climate  which  can  be  tampered 
with.  I  have  shown  in  another  chapter 
the  cause  of  its  fatality  among  sea- faring 
men.  I  propose  in  some  future  chapter 
to  offer  a  few  hints  in  regard  to  the  means 
by  which  sickness  might  be  avoided. 

The  resources  of  Zanzibar,  as  a  place 
of  trade,  are  now  considered  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  commercial  world.  So 
far  as  relates  to  the  slave  trade,  it  may  be 
seen,  by  reference  to  the  existing  treaties 
between  the  sovereign  of  Muscat  and  the 
British  and  American  powers,  that  it  is 
now  confined  to  nations  which  do  not 
come  under  the  denomination  of  "Chris- 
tian." On  the  10th  of  September,  1822, 
a  treaty  was  entered  into  by  Great  Britain 
with  his  Highness  the  Imaum  of  Muscat, 
for  the  perpetual  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  between  the  dominions  of  his  High- 
ness and  all  Christian  nations.  Thistrea- 
tj  was  recorded  and  confirmed  in  a  more 
formal  manner  in  August,  1839,  by  Ro- 
bert Cogan,  Esq.,  Plenipotentiary  on  the 
part  of  her  Majesty,  Victoria,  and  Hassan 
Bin  Ibrahim  and  Mahamet  Ali  Bin  Na- 
sir,  on  behalf  of  the  Imaum.  There  was 
also  a  Convention  of  Commerce  entered 
into  at  Zanzibar,  regulating  the  trade  be- 
tween British  subjects  and  the  subjects  of 
the  Imaum,  granting  free  intercourse  be- 
tween the  merchants  of  both  nations,  and 
affording  them  every  facility  in  their  com- 
mercial pursuits.  It  also  limited  the  duty 
on  British  and  East  India  merchandize, 
and  regulated  the  collecting  of  the  cus- 
toms. The  laws  governing  residents,  and 
the  powers  of  Consuls  and  resident  agents 
were  more  strictly  defined.  This  treaty 
"was  concluded  at  Zanzibar  on  the  31st  of 
May,  1839,  and  ratifications  were  ex- 
changed on  the  22d  of  July,  1 840.  It  had 
its  origin  no  doubt  in  our  own  treaty  of 
commerce,  negotiated  and  concluded  in 
the  years  lS33-'4*,  which  gave  us  many 
commercial  advantages.  The  necessity 
for  our  treaty  had  sprung  out  of  the  in- 


creasing importance  of  the  island  of  Zan- 
zibar,  which  character  the   indomitable 
energy  and  enterprise  of  the  Salem  mer- 
chants had  given  it  by  the  exten.sive  trade 
they  had  opened  with  it  in  exchanging 
American  manufactures  for  gum  copal, 
ivory  teeth,  ebony,  goat  skins,  hides,  &c. 
The  value  of  a  practical  education  is 
here  duly  appreciated.     Schools  for  the 
young  are  numerous.     A  knowledge  of 
the  rudiments  of  arithmetic  and  the  art  of 
writing,  is  considered  essential  in  all  busi- 
ness pursuits.     When  the  pupil  can  cy- 
pher sufficiently  well  to  be  qualified  for 
the  office  of  cranee,  or  clerk,  write  the 
Arabic,  Sowhelian  and  Hindoo,  and  read 
the  Koran  throughout,  he  has  an  educa- 
tion which  fits  him  for  all  the  pursuits  of 
oriental  life.     Many  of  the  young  men 
have  visited  England  and  America,  where 
the  colleges  and  seminaries  have  struck 
them  with  wonder,  and  shown  them  how 
much  they  have  yet  to  learn.     A  voyage 
to  Europe  or  America  is  a  matter  of  pride 
to  them  during  life,  and  causes  them  to 
be   looked   upon   as   persons   of   conse- 
quence.    1  was  particularly  struck  with 
the  aristocratic  bearing  of    Ahamet  Bin 
Hamees,    Secretary  to  the  Imaum,  who 
had  visited  England,  and  received  an  ex- 
cellent education  under  the  auspices  of 
some  of  the  nobility.     He  has  certainly 
something  to   boast  of,  for  although  as 
black  as  the  ace  of  spades,  (and  darkness 
of  complexion  has  its  disadvantages  as 
well  in  Zanzibar  as  elsewhere,)  and  of 
low  descent,  begot  himself  into  notice  by 
his  own  natural  talent  and  his  persever- 
ance.    He  is  extremely  polite  to  white 
people,  but  looks  down  upon  his  own 
caste  with  all  the  contempt  springing  from 
conscious  superiority  in  education  and  in- 
tellect.   1  conversed  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  patronage  he  had  received  in 
England,  and  was  greatly  amused  at  the 
sangfroid  with  which  he  spoke  of  hav- 
ing,  on   various  occasions,  dined    with 
the    Queen,    and    the   tone   of  familiar 
freedom  with  which  he   alluded   to   his 

friends  Lord ,  the  Duke  of ,  Sir 

Thomas  or  Sir  John ,  &c.     His  pro- 
nunciation of  the   English   language  is 


*  The  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between  his  Highness,  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  and 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  was  presented  and  concluded  at  Muscat,  by  Ed- 
mund Roberts,  Esq.,  Envoy  to  the  Courts  of  Siamand  Muscat,  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1S33.  It  went  into  operation  on  the  SOth  of  June,  1S34.  Ratifications  were  exchanged 
on  the  30th  of  September,  183.5.  This  treaty  was  translated  into  the  Arabic  by  Syed  Bin 
Calfaun,  the  Sultan's  interpreter,  and  present  U.  S.  Consular  Agent  at  Muscat.  The 
Convention  of  Commerce  between  the  Imaum  and  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  is 
similar  to  our  treaty  in  most  of  its  provisions. 
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painfully  precise,  and  altogether  accord- 
ing to  Walker  and  Johnson.    When  part- 
ing with  him  after  my  first  interview,  he 
politely  tendered  me  his  card,  which  was 
neatly  printed  in  Enghsh  letters— 
"  Mr.  Ahamet  Bin  Hamees, 
Secretary  to  His  Highness, 
The  Imaum  of  Muscat." 

Hajab,  a  young  Arab,  whose  acquain- 
tance I  made  duringmy  sojourn,  had  been 
to  Salem,  Mass.,  in  a  merchantman. — 
Speaking  of  the  houses  in  Salem  and 
Boston,  he  said — "  Oh,  very  fine  !  Big — 
too  big  !  Grand  !  Zanzibar  nothing  at 
all !  Bombay  nothing  at  all !"  He  was 
quite  enthusiastic  in  his  encomiums  on 
the  Salem  ladies,  whose  charms  he  dvi-elt 
upon  with  all  the  raptures  of  a  young 
amoroso.  "  His  Highness  (the  Sultan) 
no  sabby  women  all  de  same  as  Salem 
ladies  !  Skin  Avhite,  all  de  same  as  pa- 
perl  Teeth  like  bright  pearl  !  Hair 
long — fine — too  fine  !  Eyes  !  Bismilla  ! 
when  dey  look  at  me  I  feel  all  ober  drunk 
— I  no  sabbe  nothing  !" 

1  spent  my  evenings  strolling  about 
town  gathering  up  what  information  I 
could  respecting  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  inhabitants.  I  was  greatly  in- 
debted in  my  inquiries  to  two  young 
Americans,  clerks  in  the  employ  of  the 
U.  S.  Consul,  who  spoke  the  Sowhelian 
language.  There  are  so  few  white  resi- 
dents in  the  place,  and  they  are  so  fa- 
miliar to  the  citizens,  that  my  appearance 
as  a  temporaray  resident  created  quite  a 
sensation.  With  all  that  curiosity  attri- 
buted to  Yankees,  they  inquired  of  my 
friends  where  1  was  from  ? — where  go- 
ing ? — what  I  followed .' — how  I  came  to 
Zanzibar  .' — when  I  was  going  away, 
&c.  No  vessel  had  been  in  port  for  some 
time  except  the  Bruce,  and  the  Consul 
having  improved  my  appearance  conside- 
rably, they  conld  scarcely  believe  I  came 
out  of  a  whaler,  having  a  pious  aversion 
to  any  craft  engaged  in  the  shedding  of 
blood,  and  the  business  of  preserving 
grease.  On  being  informed  that  1  had 
actually  been  in  a  whaler,  they  congrat- 
ulated me  on  my  release,  and  heartily 
welcomed  to  their  island  the  "  Manooma- 
gee" — in  their  own  figurative  language, 
the  "  Child  of  the  Ocean." 

As  yet,  neither  the  resources  nor  the 
physical  characteristics  of  Zanzibar,  have 
been  accurately  described.  This  fact  i 
attribute  not  to  a  want  of  perception  on 
the  part  of  those  writers  who  have  at- 
tempted to  give  some  idea  of  the  island ; 


but  to  the  fact  that  few,  if  any,  of  them 
have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  acqui- 
ring strict  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Of- 
ficers of  American  and  English  vessels  of 
war  have  spent  a  few  days  in  making 
hasty  researches,  and  after  gathering  suf- 
ficient material  from  their  casual  and  li- 
mited observation  to  cram  into  a  general 
journal,  without  the  slightest  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  whether  they  are  correct 
in  their  views  or  not,  have  published  to 
the  world  the  result  of  their  investigations. 
It  is  quite  natural  that  these  accounts, 
distorted  and  exaggerated  as  they  are,  by 
the  enthusiastic  imagination  of  the  wri- 
ters, should  be  very  erroneous.  The 
prevailing  misrepresentations  respecting 
this  island,  however,  have  not  been  alto- 
gether promulgated  by  modern  writers. 
In  the  translation  of  the  old  Portuguese 
work,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  descriptive  of  the  voyages  of 
Vasco  de  Gama,  Albuquerque,  and  other 
navigators,  there  is  an^account  of  a  grand 
victory  achieved  by  the  Portuguese  over 
the  natives  of  this  island.  The  descrip- 
tion of  this  achievement  is  quite  as  exag- 
gerated as  Marco  Polo's  narrative  of  the 
magnificent  court  of  Kubla  Khan.  Im- 
possibilities are  advanced  as  facts,  re- 
dounding to  the  everlasting  glory  of  the 
Portuguese.  We  are  told,  in  one  pas- 
sage, that  the  natives,  frantic  with  fear, 
and  panic  stricken  at  the  bravery  of  the 
Portuguese,  fled  in  a  body  to  the  moun- 
tains: Now,  this  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  feats  on  record — 
especially  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion that  there  is  not  a  mountain,  and 
scarcely  a  hill  of  any  considerable  height, 
on  the  whole  island  !  Kizimbane,  the 
site  of  the  Sultan's  shamba,  is,  I  believe, 
the  highest  part  of  Zanzibar — and  no  ef- 
fort of  the  imagination  can  make  anything 
but  a  hill  of  it.  From  the  ocean,  the  en- 
tire island  has  the  appearance  of  a  dead  le- 
vel; and,  indeed,  so  low  is  it,  that  the  slight 
undulations  on  its  surface  can  scarce- 
ly be  seen  at  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues. 
The  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  is  ow- 
ing, in  a  great  measure,  to  its  flat  surface, 
which  retains  the  rain,  and  thus  abounds 
in  marshes.  In  a  tropical  climate,  from 
the  extreme  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation, 
these  marshy  flats  are  peculiarly  destruc- 
tive to  the  health.  The  exhalations  and 
noxious  vapors  arising  from  them  are  fa- 
tal to  European  constitutions. 

The  principal  of  law  here  is  "an  eye 
for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth." 
Mr.  Fabeus  told  me  of  several  instances 
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which  had  come  under  his  observation 
of  prompt  and  despotic  punishment. 

A  native  from  the  coast  stabbed  a  sub- 
ject of  the  Sultan.  He  was  carried  to 
the  public  Bazaar,  and  the  citizens  were 
summoned  to  witness  his  execution. 
The  Sultan  in  person,  was  present  with 
his  guard  of  soldiers.  The  prisoner 
was  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  thrown 
upon  his  back;.  At  a  given  signal,  the 
executioner,  a  soldier  armed  with  a  long 
knife  approached  him,  and  slowly  re- 
moving his  scarf,  placed  the  point  of  the 
knife  against  his  breast.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken;  all  was  done  silently  and 
quietly.  The  prisoner  calmly  gazed  in 
the  face  of  his  executioner,  without  be- 
traying the  least  symptom  of  fear.  An- 
other signal  was  given,  and  the  soldier, 
kneeling  upon  his  breast,  slowly  and  de- 
liberately thrust  the  knife  into  his  heart. 
A  convulsive  shudder  passed  through  the 
frame  of  the  wretched  murderer — the 
crimson  blood  spouted  from  his  wound — 
and  when  they  lifted  him  up  to  bear  him 
away,  he  was  dead  !  The  body  was 
taken  to  the  receptacle  for  executed 
criminals,  (a  sterile  part  of  the  shore, 
about  two  miles  to  the  southward  of 
the  town,)  and  there  thrown  upon  the 
rocks  to  be  devoured  by  wild  dogs,  and 
birds  of  prey. 

I  saw  myself  one  of  the  victims  of 
the  Sultan's  barbarity.  It  was  a  very 
aggravated  case  on  both  sides,  but  I 
hardly  think  it  justified  so  much  cruelty. 
A  poor  wretch,  horribly  maimed,  had 
frequently  solicited  alms  from  me  on  the 
streets.  He  had  neither  hands  nor  feet, 
and  was  entirely  naked.  I  inquired  of 
Hassen  Ben  Ibrahim,  what  had  mutilated 
him ;  and  learned  that  the  object  of  my 
pity  was  an  incorrigible  thief,  who,  for 
the  first  offence,  had  his  middle  fingers 
cut  off — for  the  next,  his  left  hand.  The 
desire  to  appropriate  to  his  own  use  the 
property  of  others,  was  not  yet  satiated. 
He  committed  theft  again,  and  his  right 
hand  was  cut  off.  His  propensity  for 
stealing  was  stronger  than  his  fear  of 
punishment,  and  before  the  wounds  had 
healed,  he  stole  again  and  again,  till  he 
lost  both  his  feet.  It  was  in  that  miser- 
able condition  I  saw  him.  Hassan  said 
he  had  no  doubt  the  fellow  would  steal 
till  both  his  arms  and  legs  were  cut  off. 

Although  this  was  the  only  man  I  saw 
who  had  lost  his  hands  and  feet,  I  met 
every  day  persons  who  had  their  fmgers, 
toes,  hands,  or  ears,  cut  off  for  petty 
crimes . 


It  has  become  fashionable  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  speak  of  the  Imaum  of 
Muscat  in  the  most  extravagant  terms  of 
admiration,  as  a  hero,  a  patriot,  a  law- 
giver, and  a  miracle  of  honor,  humanity 
and  generosity.  During  my  stay  at  Zan- 
zibar, I  had,  perhaps,  a  better  opportu- 
nity of  becoming  acquainted  with  his 
real  character  than  most  of  the  visitors 
to  that  island,  who  had  preceded  me; 
and  my  observation  leads  me  to  believe, 
that  these  opinions  are  too  hastily  formed. 
The  Sultan's  principles  of  honor,  hon- 
esty, and  humanity,  may  be  in  accordance 
with  the  ideas  of  captains  and  officers, 
and  quite  creditable  to  an  Arab  ;  but 
they  Avill  hardly  accord  with  the  customs 
of  civilized  nations. 

A  sul)ject  of  his  Highness,  belonging 
to  Mombas,  sold  a  "dow"  (what  we 
would  call  a  fishing  smack,)  to  another 
subject  living  at  Zanzibar,  who,  having 
taken  possession  of  the  property,  refused 
or  evaded  payment.  The  owner  of  the 
dow  stated  his  grievance  to  the  Sultan. 
The  defaulter  was  taken  up— the  dow 
taken  from  him  and  sold  at  auction,  and 
the  proceeds  safely  deposited  in  his  High- 
nsss's  coffers.  The  man  to  whom  the 
money  rightfully  belonged  did  not  receive 
a  cent.  He  male  application  to  an  Eng- 
lish merchant  residing  at  Zanzibar,  with 
the  hope  of  obtaining  redress  from  the 
British  Government,  but  the  merchant  re- 
fused to  interfere  in  the  matter. 

Mahomet  Abdelkada,  one  of  the  Sul- 
tan's chief  officers,  had  a  fine  plantation  in 
the  neighborhood  of  his  Highness's  pa- 
lace at  Motoney.  He  had  acquired  it  af- 
ter years  of  industry,  and  lived  upon  it 
with  his  family.  The  Sultan  thought  it 
would  make  an  excellent  addition  to  his 
shamba,  and  without  ceremony  ejected 
Mahomet,  and  made  him  no  recompense 
whatever.  Various  other  instances  have 
occurred  to  show  that  he  is  no  respecter 
of  private  property.  He  cares  very  little 
about  the  rights  of  his  subjects,  if  they 
interfere  with  his  own  interests. 

His  power  has  been  greatly  magnified. 
It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Ruschenberger  that  he 
has  control  over  all  the  ports  in  East  Af- 
rica, the  coast  of  Arabia,  and  Abyssinia. 
Where  this  information  was  obtained,  I 
am  unable  to  say — perhaps  it  was  from 
the  Sultan  or  Hassan  ben  Ibrahim.  This 
much  is  certain — that  the  statement  is  al- 
together fallacious.  Captain  Hamilton, 
who  has  traveled  over  every  part  of  the 
Sultan's  dominions,  and  who  has  spent 
twenty  years  of  his  life  in  the  service  of 
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the  British  Government,  as  a  political 
agent,  assured  me  that  the  Sultan  could 
not  name  a  port  or  island,  except  Muscat, 
Socotara,  Zanzibar,  Pemba,  Mombas,  and 
perhaps  a  few  places  of  minor  conse- 
quence on  the  coast,  that  he  could  call  his 
own.  In  Arabia,  his  power  is  only  ac- 
knowledged from  Kalhaut  to  Ras  al  Head. 
Even  at  Ras  al  Head,  almost  within  gun- 
shot of  Muscat,  his  influence  is  very 
slight. 

t  Still,  for  an  Arab  chief,  his  dominion  is 
considerable  and  altogether  peculiar.  Oth- 
er barbarian  potentates,  of  the  Arabian 
and  African  coasts,  exercise  theirauthori- 
ty  in  some  single  section  of  the  desert, 
larger  or  sm.aller — places  contiguous,  or 
separate,  at  small  distances.  The  Imaum, 
occupying  originally  the  port  of  Muscat, 
so  situated  between  Arabia  and  India,  as 
to  fall  within  the  course  of  European  in- 
tercourse, has  gradually  acquired  some 
European  ideas,  and  possessing  himself  of 
a  few  vessels,  has  extended  his  power 
down  the  coast  of  Africa  to  points  very 
distant  from  each  other.  Muscat  lies  on 
the  coast  of  that  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
called  the  Arabian  Sea — not  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  Persian 
Gulph.  Socotara  is  an  island  of  some  im- 
portance, eight  or  nine  hundred  miles 
South,  near  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  on 
the  direct  route  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Cey- 
lon ;  and  from  this  to  the  port  of  Mom- 
has,  and  the  islands  of  Pemba  and  Zanzi- 
bar, it  is  not  less  than  fifteen  to  seven- 
teen hundred  miles  southward,  towards 
Madagascar  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the 
English  and  American  Governments  and 
his  Sultanic  Highness,  has  been  of  a 
character  sufficiently  curious. 

I  learned  from  Captain  Hamilton,  that 
among  the  various  costly  presents  sent  to 
the  Sultan  of  Muscat,  from  England,  was 
a  splendid  yacht,  called  the  Prince  Re- 
gent. It  was  built  and  fitted  by  order  of 
George  the  IV.  The  basso-relievo  work 
in  the  cabin  did  not  suit  his  Highness, 
and  he  took  umbrage  at  it.  The  King  of- 
fered to  repair  or  alter  it  in  any  manner 
that  the  Sultan  might  suggest.  Syed 
Syed,  however,  would  not  accept  it  un- 
der any  other  terms  than  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  dispose  of  it  as  he  pleased. 
Permission  being  granted  him,  he  sold 
the  yacht  to  the  Residency  at  Bombay  ; 
and,  while  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  the 
simplicity  of  his  English  friend,  deposited 
the  gold  in  his  coflTers. 

A  magnificent  set  of  silver  plate  was 


also  sent  out  from  England  to  His  High- 
ness. After  keeping  them  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  elude  suspicion,  the 
Sultan  disposed  of  them  to  his  neighbors 
and  officers.  Some,  who  were  able  to 
purchase  them,  got  the  silver  spoons; 
others  the  plate;  and  an  old  Arab  in 
Muscat  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
possession  of  one  of  the  immense  head- 
dishes,  which  he  now  uses  for  his  paddee. 

Queen  Victoria  sent  him  a  splendid 
carriage,  and  with  a  letter  stating  that,  as 
His  Highness  would  perceive,  it  was  a 
very  superior  article,  constructed  pre- 
cisely on  the  model  of  her  own  carriage 
of  state ;  and  she  had  no  doubt  His 
Highness  would  appreciate  it  all  the  bet- 
ter, when  she  informed  him  that  it  was 
constnicted  by  her  own  artisan,  and  was 
peculiarly  adapted  in  ease  of  motion  to 
the  smooth  and  beautiful  roads  of  Zan- 
zibar. She  hoped  His  Highness'  foot- 
men and  drivers  v.'ould  display  it  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  she  enjoyed  the  be- 
lief that  His  Highness  would  ride  out 
often  in  his  delightful  parks.  The  whips, 
harness,  cushions,  trimmings,  &c.,  were 
of  the  finest  workmanship  and  most  costly 
material.  The  whole  alfair  v/as  built  at 
the  expense  of  $9,000.  When  the  Sultan 
received  this  present  he  was  in  raptures ; 
but  he  very  soon  had  the  richest  of  the 
ornaments  taken  off  to  convert  into  mo- 
ney. Her  Majesty's  knowledge  of  the 
dominions  of  His  Highness  being  alto- 
gether drawn  from  works  of  an  imagina- 
tive character,  she  was,  of  course,  quite 
excusable  for  not  knowing  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  carriage  road  in  the 
jungles  of  Zanzibar,  or  on  the  sunburnt 
heights  of  Muscat.  The  idea  of  present- 
ing a  splendid  carriage  to  the  Sultan, 
when  he  could  make  no  earthly  use  of  it 
as  it  was  designed  to  be  used,  was  about 
as  ridiculous  as  addressing  him  in  verse. 
I  saw  this  carriage  myself,  and  it  grieved 
me  to  think  how  pearls  were  thrown 
before  swine.  It  is  now  boxed  up,  after 
having  been  defaced  by  the  natives,  the 
beautiful  ornamental  work  all  destroyed, 
and  the  whole  aflfair  rendered  unfit  for 
use,  even  if  there  were  roads.  The 
moths  and  vermin  have  destroyed  all  the 
embroidery  and  inside  trimmings,  and  the 
wood-work  is  ruined  by  worms.  As  it 
stands  now  it  is  not  worth  fifty  dollars. 

The  articles  presented  to  the  Sultan  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States  fared 
no  better.  He  received  by  the  Peacock, 
as  is  stated  by  Ruschenberger,  a  sword 
and   altagar  with  gold    scabbards    and 
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mountings,  Tanner's  map  of  the  United 
States,  a  set  of  American  coins,  several 
rifles,  a  number  of  cut-glass  lamps,  a 
quantity  of  American  nankin,  known  as 
Forsyth's  nankin,  &c.  Now,  the  mer- 
chants who  have  resided  at  Zanzibar  for 
years,  and  who  know  exactly  everything 
said  and  done  by  the  Sultan  in  relation 
to  our  government,  say  that  His  High- 
ness treated  these  gifts  with  perfect  con- 
tempt, however  well  pleased  he  may 
have  expressed  himself  to  the  commander 
and  officers  of  the  Peacock.  The  in- 
trinsic value  of  a  present,  not  the  friendly 
feelings  with  which  it  is  given,  has  its 
influence  with  him.  It  was  certainly  a 
very  small  business  to  send  a  set  of  tri- 
fles of  this  kind  to  a  foreign  sovereign ; 
but  it  was  not  very  honorable  in  the  Sul- 
tan to  sell  the  greater  part  of  them  to  his 
subjects,  for  it  is  well  known  in  Zanzibar 
he  did  so. 

1  was  witness  myself  to  a  transaction 
of  this  kind.  It  is  very  generally  known 
that  a  splendid  boat,  worth  §3,000,  was 
sent  out  to  the  Sultan  by  our  government. 
His  highness,  with  his  suite  of  officers, 
met  with  an  accident  the  day  it  was  first 
tried  at  Zanzibar.  Owing  to  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  boatmen,  it  upset  in  the 
bay  and  completely  ducked  the  royal 
party.  The  Sultan,  attaching  the  blame 
to  the  boat  rather  than  to  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  men,  had  it  carried  on  board 
his  frigate,  the  Sha-Halm,  where  it  re- 
mained neglected  and  unused  till  the  trim- 
mings were  totally  ruined,  and  the  fine 
mountings  stolen  or  sold  by  the  Sultan's 
officers.     His  highness  offered  it  as  a  pre- 


sent to  the  American  Consul,  who  of 
course  was  bound  to  decline  the  gift.  He 
then  tried  to  sell  it  to  some  of  his  subjects, 
but  they  preferred  their  native  craft. 
Finally,  he  made  a  bargain  with  the  Bri- 
tish Consul,  (which  I  witnessed  person- 
ally,) to  this  effect:  The  Consul  had  a 
common  six-oared  boat,  worth  about  two 
hundred  dollars,  which  the  Sultan  re- 
ceived in  exchange  for  his  three  thousand 
dollar  present.  By  his  oath  of  office,  the 
British  Consul  is  bound  neither  to  trans- 
act business  on  his  own  account  with  the 
Sultan,  nor  to  receive  any  present  or  pre- 
sents. The  difficulty  was  thus  obviated 
on  both  sides:  The  Sultan  wished  to  get 
rid  of  his  fine  boat,  because  through  awk- 
wardness it  had  once  been  upset,  and  the 
Biitish  Consul  quieted  his  own  conscience 
in  violating  the  spirit  of  his  obligations 
to  his  government,  by  receiving  it  as  a 
mere  matter  of  exchange — an  accommo- 
dation which  politeness  required  him  to 
extend  to  the  Sultan !  So  much  for  mak- 
ing presents  to  an  Arab  potentate. 

I  would  suggest,  in  consideration  of 
these  facts,  that  when  it  is  conceived  this 
Government  is  indebted  to  the  Sultan  of 
Muscat,  instead  of  sending  him  flimsy 
toys,  trumpery,  enamelled  and  silver- 
mounted  boats,  &c„  the  proper  course 
would  be  to  present  him  with  a  few  mu- 
latto ladies  for  his  harem,  or  send  over 
for  his  use  some  white  slaves  out  of  the 
whale  fishery  or  navy.  In  case  he  should 
object  to  these,  it  would  be  but  honest  to 
hand  him  over  the  cash,  which,  after  all, 
is  the  most  acceptable  commodity  that  can 
be  presented  to  him. 


THE  DREAM. 


BT  LAUEENS. 

Sleeping,  t  dream'd  within  my  green  retreat, 
Sudden  there  burst  on  me  a  Gorgon  vile. 
Whose  breathing  scorched  the  gentle  arbors,  while 

The  dewy  grass  hiss'd  underneath  his  feet ; 

Filling  that  covert  of  the  Muses  sweet 

With  his  inodorous  belchings  ;  down  an  aisle, 
Wide-mouthed,  with  ranks  of  teeth  in  treble  file. 

He  rolled  and  tottered  swiftly  towards  my  seat : 

I  thinking  presently  to  be  devour'd. 

Fell  groundward,  so  to  'scape  his  brazen  gleam  ; 

While  he  above  me,  like  an  ocean,  roared  ; 
And  then  I  woke — and  lo  !  it  was  a  dream  ! 

While  kindly  Phoebus  through  my  casement  smiled, 

And  whispered  :  "  So  are  all  thy  sorrows,  child  !" 
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"  It  might  very  well  he  thought  to  be 
serious  tririing  to  tell  my  readers,  that  the 
greatest  men  had  ever  a  high  esteem  for 
Plato ;  whose  writings  are  the  touchstone 
of  a  hasty  and  shallow  mind  ;  whose  phi- 
losophy has  been  the  admiration  of  ages  ; 
which  supplied  patriots,  magistrates,  and 
lawgivers,  to  the  most  flourishing  states,  as 
well  as  fathers  to  the  church,  and  doctors 
to  the  schools.  Albeit  in  these  days,  the 
depths  of  that  old  learning  are  rarely  fath- 
omed ;  and  yet  it  were  happy  for  these 
lands,  if  our  young  nobility  and  gentry, 
instead  of  modern  maxims,  would  imbibe 
the  notions  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity. 
But  in  these  free-thinking  times,  many  au 
empty  head  is  shook  at  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
as  well  as  at  the  Holy  Scriptures.  And  the 
writings  of  those  celebrated  ancients  are 
by  most  men  treated  on  a  foot  with  the  dry 
and  barbarous  lucubrations  of  the  school- 
men. It  may  be  modestly  presumed,  there 
are  not  many  among  us,  even  of  those  who 
are  called  the  better  sort,  who  have  more 
sense,  virtue,  and  love  of  their  country, 
than  Cicero,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus, 
could  not  forbear  exclaiming,  '  0  Socrates 
at  Socratici  viri !  nunquam  vobis  gratiam 
referam.'t 

So  writes  Bishop  Berkeley  of  his  favo- 
rite author,  in  an  age  degenerate  in  phi- 
losophy, morals,  and  with  the  leave  of 
the  critics  we  add,  in  literature  also.  If 
any  Englishman  has  a  right  to  speak 
■with  authority  on  this  point,  it  is  Berke- 
ley, who  well  deserves  to  be  named  the 
English  Plato  —as  he  has  given  in  •  The 
Minute  Philosopher,'  perhaps  the  finest 
idea  of  the  Platonic  dialogue  which  the 
English  language  and  the  English  mind 
■will  allovv.  Indeed,  as  we  have  gazed 
upon  the  face  of  this  most  excellent  man, 
as  given  in  his  portrait,  with  its  mingled 
expression  of  acuteness,  sweetness,  and 
•wisdom,  we  have  imagined  he  might  have 
been  the  spirit  of  Plato  himself:  '  in- 
sphered,'  not  in  some  idly  rolling  orb,  but 
more  substantially  and  usefully,  in  the 
person  of  the  Irish  Bishop.  To  the  same 
purport  with  Berkeley,  says  the  editor,  or 
rather  the  author  of  this  most  noticeable 
volume,  as  he  introduces  it  to  his  readers  : 


'  We  believe  that  in  this  age  there  is 
a  peculiar  call  for  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  Plato.  Some  acquaintance  with  his 
doctrine  of  ideas  seems  needed,  as  a  cor- 
rective to  the  tendency  so  widely  pre- 
valent, to  resolve  all  knowledge  into  an 
experimental  induction  of  facts,  not  only 
in  physical,  but  also  in  ethical  and  politi- 
cal science.  If  the  good,  to  adopt  our  au- 
thor's own  style,  is  something  more  than 
pleasure  or  happiness  either  present  or 
anticipated — if  the  true  is  something  higher 
than  past,  present,  or  future  facts — if  the 
beautiful  is  something  more  than  a  gener- 
alization from  pleasing  individual  sensa- 
tions— if  the  just  and  the  right,  involves 
inquiries  far  above  those  endless  logo- 
machies, and  questions  of  casuistry,  which 
form  the  main  features  of  modern  ethics — 
if  the  state  is  a  reality  transcending  a 
present  aggregation  of  flowing  individuals 
— if  law  is  a  spiritual  power  distinct  from 
the  muscular  force  of  a  majority  of  present 
wills — if  God  is  something  more  than 
gravitation,  or  the  eternal  development  of 
a  physical  fate,  which  is  only  another  name 
for  an  eternal  succession  of  inexplicable 
phenomena — if  there  is  a  real  foundation 
for  the  inoi'al  and  religious,  as  distinct 
from,  and  not  embraced  in  the  natural :  or 
in  other  words,  if  penalty  and  retribution 
are  terms  of  far  more  solemn  import,  than 
the  modern  jargon  about  physical  conse- 
quences— then  surely  it  is  high  time  that 
there  should  be  some  disturbance  of  this 
placid  taking  for  granted  of  the  opposing 
views  :  then  surely  should  Plato  be  studied 
if  for  no  other  purpose,  as  a  matter  of  curi- 
osity, to  see  if  there  may  not  possibly  be 
some  other  philosophy  than  this  noisy 
Baconianism,  about  which  there  is  kept 
up  such  an  everlasting  din  :  or  that  still 
more  noisy,  because  more  empty  transcen- 
dentalism, which  some  would  present  as 
its  only  antidote.  In  place  of  all  this,  we 
want  the  clear,  simple,  common  sense  phi- 
losophy of  Plato — commending  itself,  when 
rightly  understood,  to  all  the  KotvaX  Iwouti 
or  universal  ideas  of  the  race,  in  distinc- 
tion from  that  miscalled  common  sense 
which  is  only  the  manufactured  public 
opinion  of  the  moment — a  philosophy 
most  religious— most  speculative,  and  yet 
most    practical  —  most    childlike     in    its 


*  Plato  contra  Atheos.  Plato  against  the  Atheists  ;  or  the  Tenth  Book  of  the  Dialogue 
on  Laws,  accompanied  with  critical  notes,  and  followed  by  extended  dissertations  on 
some  of  the  main  points  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy  and  Theology,  especially  as  com- 
pared with  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

By  Tayler  Lewis,  L.  L.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  in 
University  of  New  York.     New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1845. 
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primeval  simplicity,  and  yet  most  pro- 
found. We  speak  with  confidence  on  this 
point.  Tlie  young  man  who  is  an  enthu- 
siastic student  of  Plato,  can  never  be  a 
sciolist  in  regard  to  education,  a  quaclc  in 
literature,  a  demagogue  in  politics,  or  an 
infidel  in  religion." 


These  words  of  Dr.  Lewis  explain 
very  fully  the  motive  and  design  with 
which  he  has  edited  the  work  in  the  way 
in  which  it  is  done.  He  has  made  of 
it  a  remarkable  volume  for  this  age  and 
this  country.  The  appearance  of  it  has 
led  us  to  rub  off  the  rust  anew  from  our 
somewhat  disused  Greek,  and  to  resume 
our  readings  in  Plato,  at  least  so  far  as 
to  carry  us  through  this  Tenth  Dialogue 
of  the  laws,  with  the  notes,  &c.  For 
having  done  us  the  service — if  for  no 
other — the  author  will  accept  our  thanks. 
It  has  also  called  up  certain  dormant  and 
half-despised  opinions  of  our  own  in 
respect  to  the  study  of  Plato,  as  import- 
ant for  these  times,  which  we  offer  as 
our  best  critique  and  recommendation  of 
the  volume  itself.  We  are  not  certain 
that  they  will  come  fully  up  to  the  mea- 
sure of  the  author's  enthusiastic  ardor. 
We  trust,  however,  that,  as  those  who 
are  with  him  in  his  good  purpose,  ate  at 
most  but  few,  that  he  will  not  refuse  the 
meed  of  our  praise,  which,  if  it  be  not 
as  full  and  unqualified  as  his,  will  be 
honest  and  sincere  at  least,  what  there  is 
of  it.  Two  opinions  prevail  at  the  pres- 
ent day  in  respect  to  our  philosopher, 
among  educated  men;  that  of  those  who 
know  and  care  nothing  about  him  or  his 
writings — that  of  those  who  give  him, 
as  we  think,  a  praise  too  indiscriminate 
and  wholesale.  To  neither  of  these  do 
we  subscribe  ourselves;  but  we  shall 
best  define  our  own  position,  in  the  rea- 
sons which  we  offer,  why  Plato  is  worthy 
to  be  studied. 

1.  Plato  deserves  to  be  studied  for  the 
skill  and  perfection  of  his  language  ;  or, 
as  the  common  phrase  is,  on  account  of 
his  style. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  that  no  student 
who  has  passed  through  the  straits  of  the 
veriest  blundering  in  Greek,  and  under- 
taken to  read  Plato,  could  fail  to  observe 
and  admire  the  ease,  the  grace,  and  the 
consummate  perfection  of  his  language. 
It  seems  to  us  to  flow  on  with  the  ease 
and  quietness  of  a  peaceful  but  mighty 
river,  that  moves  so  noiselessly  that  it 
seems  not  to  move  at  all ;  and  yet,  if  you 
launch  upon  its  current,  you  are  at  once 
borne  onward  by  a  force  and  swiftness 


of  which  you  did  not  dream.     In  Plato's 
style,  there  is  but  little  apparent  effort, 
— little  straining  after  striking  and  strong 
expressions — little  firing  up  into  the  in- 
tensest    heat    of    glowing   phrases — no 
halting  through   the   impotence   of    the 
spirit,  to  find  appropriate  and  expressive 
words ;  but  there  is  a  strong  movement 
forward  always  natural  and  always  easy 
— rising    and    falling,    contracting    and 
swelling,  with  the  necessity  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  demands  of   the  occasion. 
If  refined  distinctions  are  called  lor,  they 
are  made  ;  but   not  in   the  forced  and 
awkward  way  of  many  an  English  phi- 
losopher, who  jerks  them  violently  out, 
but  they  pass  into  the  even  and  onward 
current  of  his  phrase — if  apposite  illus- 
trations, they  come  in  with  ease ;  and 
are    as    naturally   dismissed,  giving    a 
grateful  relief  and  interlude  to  a  refined 
and  wire-drawn  discussion — if  pleasant 
pictures  of    real   scenes,     a    landscape 
starts  into   life,  depicted   with    all    the 
minuteness  of  the  art  that  engraves  by 
the  sunlight,   only  Avith  more   of    hfe- 
like  freshness — if  warm   enthusiasm  is 
needed,  the   dialogue   kindles,   and   the 
philosopher  glows  with  a  tempered  fire — 
if  an  expressive  and  wondrous  mythus, 
to  convey  in  mystic  imagery  the  truth 
which  the  teacher  sees  or  would  assert, 
only  by  halves — the  mythus  is  so  given  as 
never  to  be  forgotten ;  while  through  the 
whole  texture  of  varied  beauties,  each 
exquisite  in  its  kind,  there  is  everywhere 
the  sober  ground  of  an  unpretending  and 
easy  use  of  words,  that  lends  an  added 
grace  and  beauty  to  every  part  that  it  so 
finely  relieves.     The  justice  which  the 
style  of  Plato  does  to  the  sentiment  and 
emotion  which  it  would  clothe  and  ex- 
press— the    perfection    with    which    it 
brings    out    the    nicest    distinctions    of 
thought — and    the    almost     evanescent 
shades  of  feeling,  we  have  thought  to 
be  a  very  wonder ;    and  the  skill  and 
genius  with  which  it  is  done,  to  be  of 
itself  a  study.     It  is  like  the  mystery  of 
sculpture,  that  first  puts  a  soul  into  rough 
marble,  then  draws  it  out  into  lineaments 
and  features,  finishing  them  with  the  ex- 
actest  chiseling;  and  at  last  throws  over 
the  whole,  the  wondrous  veil  of  life  and 
spiritual    beauty.     Or,   if    language    be 
called  the  shrine  of  thought,  then  Plato's 
language  is  of  purest  crystal,  that  pre- 
serves and  reveals  the  spiritual  essence 
which  it  encases.     Its  surface  is  not  de- 
faced  and  broken,  as   is   that   of    the 
bungler  at  expression.     It  docs  not  e.x- 
aggerate  and  distort,  as  poor  and  imper- 
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feet  glass — which  not  inaptly  resembles 
the  style  of  those  who  strive  to  set  off 
their  poverty  of  thought  by  inflated  ver- 
biage. It  is  not  ground  into  numerous 
faces,  like  a  multiplying  glass,  which 
brings  to  mind  those  writers  who  give 
an  endless  number  of  forms  to  a  single 
idea,  and  vary  them  only  by  the  pris- 
matic hues  of  a  tawdry  fancy  :  but  it  is 
crystal,  smooth,  clear,  itself  not  seen,  but 
revealing  the  more  perfectly  the  thoughts 
which  it  enshrines. 

This  perfection  of  language  in  Plato  is 
partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  excellence  of 
his  material,  but  not  wholly.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  out  of  the  wonderful  Greek 
that  he  has  woven  his  tissues ;  but  De- 
mosthenes used  the  same  Greek,  effectively 
indeed,  but  not  with  the  same  exquisite 
art.  So,  too,  did  Aristotle,  of  Avhose 
Greek,  in  our  ignorance,  we  will  only  say 
that  it  is  not  the  Greek  of  Plato.  This 
we  found  to  our  cost,  when  we  at- 
tempted once  and  again  to  thread  the 
thorny  hedge  of  his  abstractions,  and  at 
last  gave  it  over  for  a  more  convenient 
season — choosing  the  easy  and  winding 
walks  of  Plato,  rather  than  the  narrow 
and  angular  passages  of  the  Stagyrite, 
with  all  their  bordering  treasures  of  mas- 
sive sense. 

The  uses  of  familiarity  with  such  a 
master  of  style  as  Plato,  hardly  need 
to  be  remarked  upon  to  one  who  calls 
himself  a  scholar.  It  is  sometimes  said, 
we  know,  that  language  is  the  body 
and  thought  the  soul ;  and,  therefore, 
language  deserves  but  little  attention.  We 
accept  the  comparison,  that  language  is 
the  body  and  thought  the  soul,  and  assert 
that  therefore  is  language  to  be  studied. 
If  the  soul  were  independent  of  the  body, 
it  might  despise  its  baser  exterior — but  so 
it  is  not,  nor  is  thought  more  independent 
of  language.  As  the  spirit  is  benumbed 
and  oppressed  by  an  imperfect  and  ill-de- 
veloped frame,  so  is  thought  cramped  and 
stifled  by  the  impotence  of  its  vehicle.  It 
can  neither  develop  nor  use  its  powers 
except  language  allow  and  aid  its  efforts. 
As,  too,  if  the  limbs  and  bodily  organs 
be  not  disciplined  obediently  and  skill- 
fully to  do  the  work  to  which  the  soul 
would  task  them,  its  most  ingenious  con- 
trivances are  all  in  vain,  so,  unless  the 
scholar  has  an  artist's  control  over  lan- 
guage, his  work  can  never  be  embodied 
or  justified  before  men.  As  the  body 
too  must  be  capable  of  easy  and  grace- 
ful movements  to  be  the  fit  counterpart 
and  representation  of  a  generous  spirit, 
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so  must  language  be  under  the  mastery 
of  the  spirit  in  whose  service  it  is  used. 
2.  We  recommend  Plato,  for  his  high 
moral   and   religious    enthusiasm.      We 
hazard  nothing — unless  it  be  the  stare  or 
the  sneer  of  the  man  who  knows  nothing 
about    the    matter — in   saying  that   the 
young  scholar  is  likely  to  gain  a  heartier 
belief  in  whatever  is  good  and  true,  and 
a  warmer  enthusiasm  for  them  both,  from 
the  study  of  Plato,  than   from  many  of 
the  so  called  Christian  moralists,  and  not 
a  few  divines.     Let  a  youth  study  ethics 
in  Paley  and  in  Plato.    First  let  him  pon- 
der the  many  ingenious  considerations  of 
the  one,  on  the   question,   "  Why  I  am 
obliged  to  keep  my  word,"  till  he  at  last 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  almost 
never  wrong  to  tell  a  lie.     Then  let  him 
study  Plato  and  he  cannot  but   feel  that 
the  moral  degradation  of  a  lie  is  its  worst 
inconvenience.     Or  let  him  read  the  argu- 
ment in  Paley,  for  the  Being  and   attri- 
butes of  God,  and  though  the  illustrations 
are  ample  and  convincing,  yet  there  is  a 
lack   of   enthusiasm    and    moral    force, 
which  gives  to  the  homeliest  arguments 
of  Socrates  and  his  less  scientific  illus- 
strations,  an  energy  far  more  convincing. 
The   reasonings  of  the  one,  seem  to  be 
below  the  subject,   those  of    the   other 
carry  the  mind  upward,  giving  it  strength 
as  it  goes.     The  one  leaves  him   almost 
sceptical  as  to  the  reality,  certainly  as  to 
the  importance  of  moral  distinctions.  The 
other  makes  him   feel  that  all  other  are 
mean    and   paltry    in    the     comparison. 
The  one  gives  the  impression,  that  the 
soul  is  nothing,   and  conscience  but  the 
echo    of  an   echo ;  and  that  nothing  is 
real  but  what  attaches  to  matter  and  per- 
tains  to  worldly  success.    The  other  is 
certain  to  make  you  feel  that  these  last 
are  conventional  and  hollow,  and  not^to 
be  compared  for  an  instant  with  the  light 
and  warmth  that  enlighten  and  cheer  the 
pure  and  honest  heart. 

The  reasons  of  this  difference  not 
merely  between  Plato  and  Paley,  but  be- 
tween Plato  and  hundreds  of  Christian 
moralists,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern.  First 
of  all,  in  Plato  a  living  man  is  present, 
thinking  out  his  thoughts  by  an  actual 
process,  as  well  as  speaking  the  words 
and  uttering  forth  the  feelings  of  a  living 
and  active  soul.  It  is  not  dry  maxims 
that  we  have  severed  from  all  the  fresh- 
ness and  reality  of  personal  being,  nor 
refined  and  wire-drawn  conclusions,  but 
the  Uving  teacher  giving  forth  himself  to 
his  disciples     It  is  not  the  old  and  worn 
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out  saws  of  a  lifeless  philosophy — but  a 
wise  and  affectionate  philosopher.  This 
Avant  of  living  manhood,  of  a  real  and 
personal  soul,  makes  philosophical  writ- 
ing in  itself  most  interesting  and  absorb- 
ing, to  be  dry  and  repulsive.  Its  themes 
are  remote  and  it  taxes  the  attention,  but 
give  it  this  redeeming  quality  and  it  will 
always  interest.  Locke  has  this  excel- 
lence in  some  good  measure,  so  also  has 
Reid,  and  so  has  Berkeley.  Butler  has 
little  or  none  of  it.  The  Analogy  might 
almost  as  well  have  been  written  by  the 
Automaton  Chessplayer  or  the  Talking 
Machine,  as  by  a  hving  man.  The  ele- 
gant Stewart  with  all  hi  is  art,  has  very 
little.  Cousin  has  much  of  it,  and  for 
this  and  his  vivacious  and  sparkling 
French  style  he  is  read  by  every  one  with 
ease  and  interest.  Plato  or  Socrates,  or 
both  united,  for  we  care  not  hereto  inquire 
which  is  the  inspiring  genius  of  the  Pla- 
tonic dialogue,  gives  you  always  a  think- 
ing and  warm-hearted  man,  that  speaks 
out  from  his  own  soul — hence  he  wakes 
up  the  kinds  of  interest  with  which  the 
living  teacher  well  nigh  inspires  his 
pupils. 

This  living  teacher  too  is  a  believer. 
What  he  says  he  believes — he  holds  it  in 
earnest — v/hich  is  vastly  more  than   can 
truly  be  said  of  certain  Christian  philoso- 
phers and  theologians.     He  grounds  his 
convictions  on  the  simple  but  command- 
ing utterances  of  an  honest  human  heart. 
Thcij,  too  many  of  them,  give  a  heartless 
echo  to  the  current  moralit)s  which  in 
itself  hollow   and   soul  ess  enough,   be- 
comes doubly  so,  when  drawn  out  into 
an  abstract  system,  by  heartless  men.  He 
bears  up  against  a  many-voiced  crew  of 
artful  and  polite  dialectitians,  and  breaks 
through   the  web  of  their  sophistry,  by 
an  earnest  appeal  to  human  consciousness 
and  calling  to  the  rescue  every  generous 
and  noble  sentiment.     Ha  exposes  him- 
self to  contempt  for  his  convictions,  nay, 
he  will  die   for  them,  so  strong  are  they 
and  so  truly  are  they  his   life.       They 
faintly  and  feebly  assert  the  truth  because 
they  are  expected  to  do  it,  being  moralists 
and  preachers  by  profession,  and  in  the 
samj  breath  treacherously  apologize  for 
error  and  sin.     He  plants  himself  strong- 
ly oa  man's  religious  nature,  and  earnest- 
ly 8  ^eks  alter  God,  if  so  be  that  he  may 
find  him,  using  reverently  the  light  which 
nature    deigns  to  o])en  out   u]ion    him. 
Tli/:y,  amid  the  sunlight  of  Christian  truth, 
and  with  natures   that  should   have  at- 
tuned a  generous  growth  in  faith   and 


moral  excellence,  hardly  dare  give  credit 
to  their  own  slirivelled  souls  that  there 
is  a  moral  nature  in  man,  and  would 
fain  apologize  for  the  litt'e  faith  that 
they  profess  in  the  God  of  Nature  or  the 
God  of  Revelation. 

We  do  not  raise  the  question  whether  or 
not  all  that  Plato  teaches  is  in  exact  ac- 
cordance Avith  the  morality  or  theology  of 
the  Christian  system.  It  is  enough  that 
he  believes  it  true  and  that  there  is  in  his 
belief  enough  of  truth  to  give  satisfaction 
and  growth  to  an  honest  heart.  Nay,  it 
is  this  very  earnestness  of  faith  in  the 
partial  truth  that  it  holds,  that  gives  even 
to  error  its  charm  and  potency.  It  is  be- 
cause those  who  teach  falsehood,  do  5'et 
also  teach  distorted  truth  with  faith  and 
energy — that  they  distance  the  heartless 
holders  of  a  truer  system.  When  moral- 
ists and  divines  wonder  why  error  at- 
tracts the  attention  and  commands  the 
homage  which  the  truth  fails  to  secure, 
it  is  at  least  fair  for  them  to  ask  among 
other  questions,  whether  they  receive  and 
utter  their  truth  with  half  the  energy  and 
half  the  faith  with  which  the  others  be- 
lieve and  enforce  their  error. 

It  is  this  enthusiasm  for  the  true 
and  the  holy,  that  has  in  all  ages  drawn 
to  Plato  so  strongly  the  pure  and  ardent- 
minded  scholar.  It  is  this  which  has 
made  him  seem  to  many  to  be  almost  in- 
spired, and  his  very  ignorance  to  appear 
to  be  penetrated  with  a  divine  wisdom. 
Christian  philosophers  and  divines,  most 
truly  saints  on  earth,  and  almost  deserving 
to  be  called  saints  after  they  have  left  the 
earth,  have  esteemed  Plato  next  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  from  him  have  derived  an 
element,  that  has  given  a  charm  and  pow- 
er to  their  highest  flights  of  sacred  elo- 
quence. It  is  no  half-hearted  man  that 
thus  lives  on  from  age  to  age.  It  is  no 
false  fire  that  cannot  be  smothered,  but 
will  break  out  again  and  kindle  the  pre- 
pared material. 

This  enthusiasm  of  his  has  another  me- 
rit, that  is  not  the  least  considerable,  if, 
indeed,  it  is  not  always  a  token  of  purest 
fire.  There  is  in  it  neither  cant,  nor  sen- 
timentahsm,  nor  bigotry.  Plato's  philo- 
sophizing had  not  been  the  current  fash- 
ion of  the  schools,  the  established  faith  of 
all  the  respectable  men,  so  long,  that  its 
life  and  freshness  had  evaporated  in  being 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  till  its  very 
terms  had  become  an  olFensive  and  stupid 
cant,  which  men  adopted  because  they 
supposed  they  must  make  up  for  earnest- 
ness of  faith,  by  the  earnestness  of  as/?)g- 
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song  tone ;  but  it  was  fresh  and  living 
truth,  as  old  indeed  as  the  human  soul — 
as  all  truth  must  be — but  as  new  as  it  al- 
ways ought  to  be,  and  is,  when  each 
heart  brings  it  out  for  the  first  time  for  it- 
self. It  is  characterized  by  no  whining 
sentimentalism,  the  most  ollensive  of  all 
affectation,  the  affecting  of  the  holiest 
emotions ;  but  it  is  as  earnest  as  the  avow- 
al of  one  who  expects  to  die  for  the  truth 
Avhich  he  possesses.  Last,  not  least,  it  is 
not  bigoted.  It  is  neither  acrid  nor  ma- 
lignant. Plato  does  not  denounce,  nor 
does  he  sneer.  He  is  ironical,  roguish 
even,  self-satisfied  too,  and  conscious  of 
his  advantages  over  the  miserable  so- 
phists that  annoy  him,  and  the  wretched 
slaves  of  vice  whom  he  despises.  Yet  is 
he  good  natured,  patient,  dogged  even,  in 
his  perseverance  to  teach  them  something 
better,  and  as  gentle  as  a  nurse,  that,  the 
more  she  is  teased,is  the  more  solicitous  to 
charm  down  her  ignorant  but  perverse 
darling.  In  this  respect,  he  is  a  fine  pat- 
tern to  all  sorts  of  people — not  excepting 
some  that  call  themselves  very  great  ad- 
mirers of  his,  and  who  are  very  wroth 
with  those  who  do  not  agree  with  them, 
calling  them  by  aU  sorts  of  hard  and  con- 
temptuous names. 

3.  The  scientific  spirit  of  Plato  is  an- 
other high  and  peculiar  excellence.  It  is 
impossible  to  study  tlie  Platonic  dialogues, 
without  falling  into  the  habit  of  looking 
at  every  thing  philosophically.  The  So- 
cratic  way,  with  all  subjects,  is  to  look  at 
them  in  their  principles,  and  to  search 
their  foundations  to  the  very  bottom. 
Whatever  the  matter  proposed  may  be, 
whether  it  be  the  constitution  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  ordering  of  a  state,  the  regula- 
tion of  a  household,  the  criticism  of  a 
poem,  or  the  determining  a  question  of 
private  interest  or  duty,  it  is  discussed  by 
a  reference  to  principles.  It  is  resolved 
into  its  elements,  and  the  analysis  is  car- 
ried as  far  as  the  wit  of  man  can  trace  it. 
Often,  indeed,  the  discussion  is  broken  off 
with  no  formal  conclusion  ;  yet,  even 
then,  there  is  a  weight  of  argument  on 
the  right  side,  and  sophistry  is  confuted 
and  shown  to  have  the  worst  of  the  ar- 
gument, even  if  truth  is  not  entirely  tri- 
umphant. The  great  subjects  of  the  soul's 
immortality,  its  destiny  and  its  well-being, 
and  the  kindred  themes  of  highest  interest 
to  man,  are  treated  ever  as  the  greatest  of 
all  subjects.  If  there  were,  in  Plato's  Dia- 
logues, no  positive  results  to  reward  the 
student,  and  nothing  genial  and  elevating 
iu  the  conclusions  in  which  he  confirms 


him,  this  spirit  of  science— this  belief  in 
and  practice  of  a  philosophic  method, 
would  of  itself  stamp  them  as  of  the  high- 
est value,  in  the  judgments  of  all  the  wise. 
It  is  true,  (here  are  those  who  would  be 
ttiought  very  wise,  who  have  a  small 
opinion  of  all  philosophizing,  and  dispose 
of  every  attempt  of  the  kind  by  raising 
the  cry  of  "  metaphysics."  IVIetaphysics ! 
thou  convenient  and  omnipotent  word ! 
thy  ill  savor  in  the  nostrils  of  the  multi- 
tude, makes  thee  of  sweetest  perfume  to 
him  who  uses  thee  for  his  purpose.  The 
dolt  utters  thee,  to  hide  his  ignorance ; 
the  indolent,  to  save  himself  the  labor  of 
inquiry;  the  charlatan  to  prevent  the  ex- 
posure of  his  trickeries;  the  sophist  to 
elude  the  scrutiny  that  shall  unmask  him ; 
the  magniloquent,  for  fear  lest  the  wind 
shall  be  released  from  his  turgid  sentences, 
through  some  lithe  hole,  made  by  a  me- 
taphysical needle ;  the  dishonest  and  de- 
ceitful, to  steer  ofFdetection  and  exposure. 
Oh,  metaphysics  !  "  whence  and  v/hat  art 
thou,  execrable  shape  ?"  We  know  not ; 
hut  we  do  know  what  men  mean  by  it, 
when  they  raise  the  cry  to  lay  the  ghost, 
awful  to  them,  of  true  philosophy ;  what 
is  it,  then .'  Simply  this,  good  sir.  "  AUin- 
quiries  carried  beyond  the  capacity  or  will 
of  any  one  to  follow  you,  are  '  metaphy- 
sics '  to  him."  Every  analysis  that  is  too 
nice  conveniently  to  be  followed,  every 
distinction  too  refined  readily  to  be  com- 
prehended, is  "  metaphysics."  Every 
principle  that  is  an  inch  above  the  com- 
mon level  of  familiar  and  received  no- 
tions, is  metaphysics.  To  the  boor  at  the 
plough,  the  speUing  book  is  essentially 
metaphysical.  To  the  hind  that  can  hard- 
ly spell  out  the  primer,  English  grammar 
is,  par  eminence,  metaphysics,  over  which 
he  beats  his  head  in  vain.  To  the  intel- 
ligent and  well  read  man,  whatever  is 
analytic  and  abstract  beyond  his  usual 
habits,  is  metaphysics.  To  the  physician, 
the  jurist  and  the  clergyman,  whatever 
in  their  respective  departments,  contra- 
dicts or  goes  beyond  the  principles  which 
they  received  at  the  schools,  or  what- 
ever summons  them  to  view  again  the 
foundations  of  their  belief,  is  metaphysics 
and  stufl^.  Especially  is  the  attempt  to 
test  the  soundness  of  received  opinions, 
in  law,  government  or  religion,  scouted 
as  useless,  or  repelled  as  profane  inter- 
meddhng  with  doctrines  sacred  and  vene- 
rable. It  is  vain  philosophy,  all  of  it. 
Better  rest  in  the  wise  traditions  of  the 
ancients,  or  the  current  notions  that  time 
has  tested,  or  the  venerable  dogmas  that 
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Churchmen  or  Puritans  have  handed  down 
from  the  hoary  past. 

A  neighbor  of  ours  told  us,  a  few  days 
since,  of  a  singular  piece  of  ground,  an 
alluvial  deposit,  which,  notwithstanding 
its  unfitness,  had  been  occupied  for  build- 
ing ;  much  difficulty  had  been  encounter- 
ed in  preparing  secure  foundations,  and 
many  methods  devised  to  fix  them  firmly. 
Not  long  ago,  in  opening  a  new  portion  of 
it,  for  a  foundation  wall,  the  workmen 
struck  upon  what  seemed  to  be  a  firm 
stratum  of  indurated  clay,  ov  hard-pan,  as 
it  is  called.  It  seemed  to  be  firm  and 
strong  enough  to  build  upon,  and  forth- 
with they  began  to  lay  a  heavy  wall ; 
till  an  unlucky  wight,  striking  an  iron 
bar  into  a  thinner  spot  than  common,  felt 
the  shell  break  through,  and  the  bar  slide 
from  hishands  plump  down  into  the  quick- 
sand. This  hard-pan  not  unaptly  repre- 
sents the  received  opinions  of  men,  when 
made  a  basis  for  science.  It  is  at  unequal 
depths ;  here  it  rises,  there  it  sinks.  To 
the  boy  who  is  mortally  afraid  of  the  me- 
taphysics of  grammar,  it  is  near  the  sur- 
face ;  to  the  fopling  literateur,  it  lies  some- 
what deeper;  to  ihe mere popidar preach- 
er, oYhrawYmg demagogue,  an  inch  or  two 
lower,  perhaps.  But  they  are  all  afraid 
to  have  it  disturbed,  lest  it  shall  cost  them 
the  labor  of  finding  a  foundation  that  is 
deeper  or  better;  or  lest  they  shall  tum- 
ble buildings,  inhabitants  and  all,  into  the 
bottomless  gulf  beneath ;  or,  most  of 
all,  lest  they  shall  lose  their  tools  of 
trade. 

And  yet  there  are  men  who  will  use 
metaphysics  for  evil,  if  philosophers  will 
not  for  good.  There  are  those  who  will 
dig  through  your  hard-pans  for  you,  if 
you  will  not  for  yourself.  What  is  a 
French  Revolution,  but  an  awful  caving 
in  of  bad  foundations,  through  the  busy 
pickaxes  of  sundry  not  very  deep  diggers, 
either  ?  What  your  Socialist  schemes  of 
society,  but  the  setting  up  of  imposing 
shingle  palaces,  on  the  thinnest  possible 
crust,  over  the  most  liquid  of  all  quick- 
sands ?  What  are  your  abolition  ethics 
of  legal  slavery,  as  in  all  possible  cases  a 
malum  per  se.     What  your  third-party 

{irinciples  of  patriotism,  that  to  stop  a 
eak  would  cleave  the  ship  from  stem  to 
stern  ?  What  your  church- dividing  phi- 
lanthropy, that  would  fire  the  temple  by 
the  blaze  from  its  own  altar .'  What 
your  "  no  union  with  slave  holders,"  your 
"  non-resisting,"  "no  holding  of  office," 
not  even  of  that  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.' 
What  are  all  these  but  bad  metaphysics, 


that  heave  and  break  in  pieces  your  re- 
ceived opinions,  all  because  there  are  no 
good  metaphysics  to  take  their  place  ? 
Whence,  too,  in  matters  more  important, 
even  things  the  most  sacred,  the  power 
of  Hume,  or  Strauss,  or  Emerson,  or  Par- 
ker .'  whence  all  that  has  been  done 
against  Revelation,  in  the  name  of  phi- 
losophy, except  that  a  superficial  or 
false  philosophy  has  had  the  field  too 
much  to  itself,  and  sounder  science  has 
been  too  slow  to  come  to  the  rescue,  or 
the  friends  of  the  truth  have  been  content 
to  fight  with  that  old  woman's  weapon  of 
received  opinions.'  Whence,  in  short, 
the  energy  and  success  of  the  destructives, 
in  all  ages,  in  breaking  down  the  old 
foundations  of  good  institutions,  except 
that  the  conservatives  have  either  been 
too  negligent  to  examine  whether  their 
foundations  were  of  God,  or  too  remiss  to 
repair  the  breaches,  or  too  lazy  to  build 
when  they  found  and  felt  the  rock.  Not 
so  thought  and  acted  Socrates,  as  Plato 
reports  him,  against  the  destructives  of 
his  day ;  and  hence  is  it  not  in  vain  that 
we  recommend  our  scholars  to  the  scien- 
tific spirit  of  the  divine  philospher. 

The  truth  of  the  case  is,  that  as  long 
as  men  exist,  so  long  will  they  reason, 
and  so  long  will  there  be  philosophy  of 
some  sort.  As  long,  too,  as  men  reason, 
there  will  be  some  men  who  will  wish 
to  reason  to  the  bottom,  some  that  they 
may  wish  to  pull  down,  others  that  they 
may  build  securely.  There  will  be  phi- 
losophy good  or  bad,  and  metaphysics 
either  false  or  true.  In  this  country, 
where  everything  is  controlled  by  opinion, 
is  it  especially  needed  that  sound  opinions 
should  be  ably  and  thoroughly  defended. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to 
matters  pertaining  to  government  and  law. 
These  stand  or  fall  with  opinions;  or  if 
we  rest  them  on  fashion,  or  good  habits, 
or  their  actual  workings,  we  may  find 
that  these,  one  and  all,  are  not  a  match 
against  metaphysics  from  the  hall  of  the 
Jacobins  and  ethics  from  the  moon.  So 
long  as  the  convictions  of  men  are  based 
on  a  sound  philosophy,  so  long  will  they 
uphold  these  institutions.  We  need  them ; 
of  all  things  do  we  most  need  a  moral 
philosophy  based  as  deeply  as  the  most 
keen-sighted  sophist  will  go,  and  which 
shall  leaven  and  control  our  educated 
men.  If  we  may  have  it,  we  secure  a 
most  important  conservative  element  to 
our  fermenting  social  fabric.  Especially 
is  this  needed  by  our  law-makers  and 
Jurists,     All   administered   law  justifies 
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itself  by  reasons  of  equity.  It  depends 
for  its  sacredness  and  force  on  the  soul  of 
justice  as  seen  and  recognized.  Hardly 
can  a  decision  be  uttered  from  the  bench, 
or  a  charge  given  to  a  jury,  in  which 
principles  of  moral  or  political  ethics  are 
not  involved  and  discussed ;  every  such 
decision  or  charge  is,  in  fact,  a  lecture  on 
some  point  in  moral  science.  And  yet 
how  often,  and  by  acute  and  learned 
judges  too,  are  they  given  forth  in  a 
manner  immethodical,  superficial  and  slo- 
venly, with  a  conclusion  that  is  likely  to 
be  correct,  but  which  does  not  justify  it- 
self as  it  should ;  in  which  the  statute 
and  common  law  are  learnedly  quoted 
and  skillfully  put,  but  the  highest  law  of 
all  is  not  more  than  half  methodized  or 
mastered.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  law- 
yers as  a  class,  and  even  learned  and  wise 
lawyers,  are  averse  to  metaphysics  and 
moral  philosophy.  Surely  they  know 
not  how  much  the  dignity  of  their  own 
science  depends  upon  this  scientia  scien- 
tiarum. 

The  study  of  Plato  by  our  scholars 
would  be  of  no  slight  service  in  correct- 
ing these  evils.  It  would  imbue  them, 
as  by  a  charm,  with  a  more  truly  philo- 
sophic spirit.  It  would  lead  them  to 
honor  moral  science  as  the  mother  of  all 
the  sciences,  who  gives  to  them  their 
highest  dignity,  and  to  whom  the  filial 
homage  of  all  should  cheerfully  be  ren- 
dered. It  is  the  spirit  of  genuine  phi- 
losophy that  Plato  imparts.  It  is  the  phi- 
losophy that  inquires  that  she  may  learn 
— that  learns  that  she  may  believe — and 
that  believes  that  she  may  love  and  obey. 
It  is  not  the  philosophy  that  questions  in 
order  to  doubt,  and  that  doubts  because 
she  likes  not  to  believe.  Such  a  philos- 
ophy as  his — thorough-going,  fearless, 
and  scholarlike — the  product  of  an  intel- 
lect that  is  acute  and  well-disciplined,  and 
of  a  heart  that  beats  warm  and  true,  would 
be  at  once  the  strength  and  ornament  of 
our  literature,  and  the  surest  and  cheapest 
defence  of  our  republic.  All  institutions 
would  feel  its  strength.  It  would  give 
principles  and  method  to  all  the  sciences, 
and  lend  dignity  and  authority  to  all  the 
professions. 


"  Prevailing  studies  are  of  no  small  con- 
sequence to  a  state — the  religion,  manners, 
and  civil  government  of  a  country  ever 
taking  some  bias  from  its  philosophy,  which 
affects  not  only  the  rninds  of  its  professors 
and  students,  but  also  the  opinions  of  the 
better  sort  and  the  practice  of  the  whole 


people,  remotely  and  consequentially  in- 
deed, though  not  inconsiderably." 

But  how  great  is  the  value  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  opinions  of  Plato,  as  opin- 
ions? What  is  the  worth  of  his  teach- 
ings as  scientific  truth  ?  How  high  au- 
thority is  to  be  conceded  to  his  dicta,  in 
respect  to  points  that  in  this  age  come  up 
in  new  shapes,  and  to  doctrines  that  have 
grown  out  of  the  new  phases  ot  modern 
science.  Neither  our  limits  nor  our  de- 
sign will  allow  us  to  give  an  extended 
answer  to  these  inquiries.  To  do  it  would 
be  to  write  a  commentary  on  the  Platonic 
Philosophy. 

This  much,  however,  we  would  say. 
There  have  in  all  ages  been  two  schools 
in  philosophy — the  school  of  truth  and 
the  school  of  error.  Plato  was  in  the 
school  of  truth.  There  have  ever  been 
two  sorts  of  philosophers — sceptics  who 
are  also  sophists  and  seekers  after  truth. 
To  sophists  and  sceptics  Plato  was  a 
sworn  and  inveterate  foe.  Then,  too,  it 
is  impossible  that  a  man  should  earnestly 
seek  for  the  truth,  especially  in  morals 
and  theology,  and  not  find  the  truth,  at 
least  in  some  measure.  Plato  was  great — 
great  with  a  giant's  proportions — in  intel- 
lect and  heart — and  he  sought  the  truth 
with  the  earnestness  of  a  devotee ;  and 
he  found  it— found  it  in  a  measure  that 
may  excite  our  wonder  at  his  almost 
inspired  wisdom — and  held  it  with  a  faith 
and  fervor  that  may  put  us  to  shame. 

First  of  all,  in  regard  to  moral  truths 
the  truth  which  concerns  man's  duty  and 
his  highest  well-being.  This  he  found 
with  surprising  correctness,  and  uttered 
in  Avords  of  divine  eloquence.  The  pri- 
mal truths  of  man's  moral  nature,  as  also 
of  the  duties  which  grow  out  of  this  na- 
ture, are  warmly  and  truly  seen,  and  de- 
clared with  warmth  and  force.  But  surely 
it  is  no  dishonor  to  Plato,  to  believe  that 
this  same  moral  nature  may,  and  ought  to 
be,  subjected  to  a  more  searching  analysis, 
and  the  ethics  to  which  it  points  us  may, 
and  ought  to  be,  enforced  with  a  more 
exact  discrimination.  To  insist  on  retain- 
ing his  nomenclature,  or  to  be  content 
with  reaffirming  his  analysis,  or  to  feel 
bound  to  defend  his  opinions,  is  surely 
not  to  act  the  most  in  the  spirit  of  his 
philosophy. 

So  too  in  respect  to  the  divine  nature 
and  administration,  Plato  sought  for  and 
asserted  much  that  is  wondrous,  as  coming 
from  a  man  like  him.  But  to  suppose 
that  he  exhausted  the  entire  field  of  ar- 
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gument,  or  that  his  eye  saw  so  deeply  as 
to  anticipate  all  the  advantages  of  recent 
science,  or  to  believe  that  his  arguments 
are  necessarily  all  logical,  or  the  most 
convincing  in  their  method,  is  to  do  him 
the  worst  of  all  injuries,  by  asserting  for 
him  claims  which  cannot  be  made  good, 
and  thus  to  subject  him  to  loss  in  the 
good  opinion  which  otherwise  we  might 
have  secured. 

In  intellectual  science,  and  the  science 
of   being,  the  prima  philosophia,   PJato 
gives  us  views  of  comprehensive  truth, 
and  establishes  principles  that  will  never 
be  shaken,  because  the  intellect  and  heart 
both  demand  them.     But  his  views  are 
many  of  them  at  best  but  very  general ; 
often  are  they  asserted  in  language  in  the 
highest  degree  figurative,  which  it  would 
be  wild  and  idle  to  consider  strictly  scien- 
tific ;  often,  too,  are  they  propounded  as 
opinions  of  the  wise  and   good,  rather 
than  triumphantly  fought  out  on  the  field 
of  argument.     To  be  satisfied  with  his 
terminology  as  of  course  the  best,  to  quote 
his  dicta  as  of  decisive  authority,  and  to 
seek  to  find  too  much  in  the  sayings  or 
the  mythi  which   he  (uttered  as  mystic 
parables,  because  he  could  not  seize  the 
scientific  statement,  is  to  rob  his  name  and 
his   system  of  their  highest  honor  and 
usefulness. 

Now  it  has  happened  that  no  philoso- 
pher has  suffered  so  much  from  his  ad- 
mirers as  Plato.     No  man  has  so  much 
reason    to    pray,    "  Save   me    from   my 
friends."     These,  in  the  intensity  of  their 
zeal,  have  asserted  claims  for  him  which 
the  truth  could  not  sustain.     They  have 
called  to  the  study  of  his  writings  by 
promises  which  he  could  not  fulfil,  and 
hence  have  such  been  disappointed  and 
repelled.     Had  there  been  fewer  Platoni- 
zers,   there  would  have  been  more  Pla- 
tonists.     Had  Plato  had  fewer  extrava- 
gant admirers,  he  wonld  have  found  more 
genuine  disciples  and  heartierfriends.     If 
Prof.  Lewis  had  kept  in  mind  these  facts, 
we  think  that  he  would  have  made  a 
more  perfect  book.    He  is  not  unaware  of 
them,  it  is  true,  as  is  evident  from  sundry 
passages  in  his  dissertations.     Had  he 
asserted  them  oftener,  and  subjected  his 
author  to  a  sterner  criticism,  he  would  in 
our  view  have  rendered   him  a  higher 
honor,  as  well  as  given  a  more  valuable 
offering  to  the  cause  of  true  science. 

We  commenced  the  design  of  contrast- 
ing the  Theism  of  Plato  with  the  Atheism, 
or  whatever  may  be  called  the  godless 
philosophy,  of  so  many  of  the  votaries  of 
natural  science.     The  contrast  is  striking 


— and  the  rebuke  which  it  speaks  is  ter- 
rible. If  anything  could  penetrate  the  po- 
lished mail  of  their  sleek  self-complacen- 
cy, and  call  up  the  voice  of  their  better 
nature,  it  would  be  the  thought  of  what 
Plato  was  in  his  age,  and  of  what  they 
are  in  theirs — he,  the  cheerful  lark  that 
scents  the  morning  sun  not  yet  arisen, 
and  soars  away  to  meet  him  as  he  comes 
from  the  gate  of  heaven,  and  they  the 
owl   at  mid-day,  that 

"  Closes  his  blue-fringed  lids,  and  cries — 
'  Where  is  it.'  " 

The  arguments,  too,  which  Plato  uses 
against  the  knowing  Epicureans  of  his 
day,  are  none  of  them  amiss  as  urged 
against  the  very  knowing  ones  of  these 
times.  Would  that  the  growth  of  the 
genuine  followers  of  Plato  were  at  all  in 
proportion  to  the  ranker  growth  of  the 
disciples  of  Lucretius !  The  contrast, 
however,  would  have  lost  nothing  in  its 
force,  and  the  rebuke  none  of  its  power, 
if  Dr.  Lewis  had  acknowledged  all  that 
is  noble  in  the  wonders  of  modern  sci- 
ence, rather  than  appeared  to  denounce 
and  despise  it  altogether.  So,  too,  if  he 
had  been  less  contemptuous  in  his  air, 
less  peremptory  in  his  judgments,  and 
less  ferocious  in  his  attacks  on  those 
whom  he  could  influence — he  would  have 
made  a  stronger  and  more  useful  book. 
We  think  that  he  has  not  suflrciently 
heeded  the  very  excellent  advice  given  in 
pp.  10  and  11  of  the  book  he  has  so  ably 
edited— 

"  Ov  yap  u/ia  ye  Set  fiavrjvai,  rovg  fiev,  vno 
Xaifiapyiag  -rfdovrjg,  ijfiui',  tovq  (V  v~b  rov  6v- 
fiovcrOai  TOLC  toiovtoi^-Itu  (5?/  7rp6^fj7]aic;  tolu6s 
Tig  advf^LOQ  roLC  ovtu  tijv  Sidvoiav  Si£<p0ap/JE- 
voic  K.al  2,£yufiEv  npdug  (jfiiciavTsg  Tov  dv/xov, 

K.  T.  A." 

With  these  critical  .suggestions,  we  give 
our  testimony  to  the  ardor,  and  enthusi- 
asm even,  with  which  Dr.  Lewis  has 
edited  the  volume.  He  has  read  his  au- 
thor abundantly  and  read  him  out  of  love, 
and  brought  together  in  his  notes  many 
of  the  most  striking  passages  that  illus- 
trate themes  and  thoughts  of  this  Tenth 
Dialogue.  His  suggestions  are  many  of 
them  striking,  his  references  to  the  Scrip- 
tures numerous,  many  of  them  happy, 
some  of  them  powerful — and  the  book  is 
altogether  worthy  to  be  commended  to 
those  for  whom  it  was  intended.  There 
are  few  scholars  in  this  country  who 
could  have  prepared  such  a  volume.  We 
trust  that  there  will  be  found  more  than 
a  few  who  will  read  it. 
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METAPHYSICS    OF    BEAR   HUNTING; 


AN   ADVENTURE   IN  THE   SAN   SABA   HILLS. 


'  A  Bear  Hunt  forsooth  !  and  what  in- 
terest have  the  readers  of  the  American 
Review  in  the  roars  and  growls  of  brute 
slaughtering?  We  look  into  some  '  Spirit 
of  the  Times'  for  the  annals  of  savage 
sports — hut  here  we  expect  to  find  some- 
thing more  of  the  ambrosial,  seasoning 
pabulum  catered  for  our  coj'er  gustation  !' 
Bravo,  good  voluptuary !  But  if  there 
be  sermons  in  stones,  and  the  minnow- 
rippled,  silvery,  gabbling  brooks  be  all 
oracular,  and  the  mute  trees  yet  panto- 
mime of  homihes — not  to  speak  of  the 
obstreperou  s  tongue — nimble-stroked — 
of  "  cross-quick  lightning,"  which,  "  in 
the  dead  vast  and  middle  of  the  night," 
doth  fright  us  with  its  ethics.  If,  I  say, 
these  have,  every  one,  high  teachings  of 
their  own — why  may  there  not  be  more 
in  the  metaphysics  of  Bear  Hunting  than 
has  been  dreamt  of  in  your  fireside 
philosophy  .'  We  are  human  enough  to 
be  Pantheistic  in  our  tastes.  We  love 
this  linking  of  the  invisible  with  forms 
■ — this  association  with  the  material  gives 
it  to  the  palpable.  Every  thought  of 
mirth,  or  vision  of  delight,  is  ours  for- 
ever, when,  clothed  in  fit  habiliments, 
we  have  given  it  "  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name." 

"  These  are  the  adept's  doctrines ;   every 

element 
Is  peopled  with  its  separate  race  of  spirits : 
The  airy  Sylph  on  the  blue  ether  floats, 
Deep  in   the   earthy  caverns   skulks    the 

Gnome, 
The  sea-green  Naiad  skims  the  ocean  bil- 
low. 
And  the  fierce  fire  is  yet  a  friendly  home 
To  its  peculiar  sprite,  the  Salamander !" 

Now,  though  at  this  present  writing, 
we  shall  have  no  special  dealing  with 
Sylph,  Naiad,  Gnome,  or  Salamander,  we 
would  submit  whether  the  century-lived 
glory  of  that  antique  Faith,  be  not  re- 
ferable to  this  "  bodying  forth"  of 
rare  ideSls  with  all  the  circumstance  of 
an  "  earthly  house,"  a  name — of  the 
chisel  and  the  pencil  !  So  in  these  lat- 
ter times,  when  a  truth  comes  to  us  out 
from  the  Infinite — that  is  to  abide  with 
us — it  is  sent,  not  with  the  destroying 
splendors  of  its  source,  but  through  the 


gross  types  of  sense,  wearing  the  shapes 
of  most  familiar  creatures,  or  acting 
through  the  common  elements  of  things. 

"  Miracles 
Are  so  impounded  now  by  the  stern  laws 
Of  sentient  things,  that  poor  short-sighted 

Reason , 
Yielding  the  divination  up  to  Faith, 
Submits  these  revelations  under  Rule 
As  only  given  to  her  far  ken  !" 

Miracles  are  above  us,  around  us,  and 
beneath  us — it  is  only  v^^hen  the  higher 
sense  bends  its  deep  inner  vision  upon 
them,  that  we  recognize  them  so.  The 
very  triteness  of  the  incidents  and  ima- 
gery through  which  they  appeal  to  our 
eyes,  "  ever  staring,  wide  propped  at  mar- 
vels, or  lazily  glouting  on  the  moon," 
prevents  the  recognition  of  their  im- 
port. But  are  they  the  less  miraculous, 
that  our  own  stultification  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  see  them  thus .'  There  are 
times  though,  when  they  come  to  us  right 
solemnly,  in  sternness,  in  strangeness, 
through  chastenings ;  when  the  veil 
is  torn  aside,  and  we  are  made  to  look 
in  awe  on  holy  hidden  things — to  trem- 
ble and  believe.  At  such  times,  our 
stolidity  is  no  refuge,  "we  know  that  we 
do  see."  And  when  that  time  is  passed, 
what  are  the  symbols  and  the  images 
through  which  that  truth  dwells  forever 
after  with  the  soul .'  The  accidents 
through  which  the  Godhead  came — the 
material  forms  through  which  he  was 
made  visible  !  Be  they  pigmy  or  huge 
in  man's  esteem — they  ever,  henceforth, 
in  one  certain  collocation,  must  stand 
linked,  the  eternal,  moveless,  silent  wit- 
nesses of  that  revelation,  and  of  God 
against  the  soul.  When  we  would  re- 
produce for  other  wayfarers,  the  lessons 
vouchsafed  to  us— how,  in  what  bet- 
ter way  can  it  be  done,  than  by  drag- 
ging from  under  the  broken  seals  of  the 
past  that  deep-lined  imagery,  in  the  ar- 
ray God  stamped  it  on  our  life,  that 
brother  souls  may  regard  it.  Perhaps 
they,  too,  may  see  the  miracle  and  be 
moved,  as  we  were.  Though  a  thousand 
eyes  might  look  on  the  same  facts,  and 
sneer  that  you  talked  of  God .'  Yet 
there  are  those  with  the  "  gift  and  fa- 


*  Some  portions  of  these  adventures  were  originally  printed  in  an  obscure  newspaper, 
some  time  since  deceased. — The  Author. 
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culty  divine,"  who  know  when  to  sneer 
wisely, — if  they  sneer  at  all !  The  habit- 
ual cynic  is — in  plain  words — a  fool ! 
He  does  not  see  beyond  his  own  nose,  or 
dream  that  anybody  else  has  either  a 
longer  nose  than  himself,  or  a  stronger 
vision;  should  such  an  one  announce 
that  he  had  seen,  a  stone's  throw  off, — le 
diable!  what  a  wretch!  The  opinion 
of  such  noseologists  to  the  contrary,  we 
aver  that  Faith  can  find  "  the  evidence 
of  things  unseen,"  only  as  it  is  mated 


with  the  actual — how  can  it  be  thought 
or  expressed  otherwise  ? — and  this  ne- 
cessity for  the  actual,  is  the  true  old 
Pantheistic  element,  though  modern  ethics 
will  be  gravely  horrified  by  the  profane 
juxtaposition !  The  Elder  Penatese 
were  things — ours  are  words;  but  not 
the  less  things  for  all  that,  if  they  be 
sacred 

Well,  Avhat  does  all  this  lead  to  ?  We 
are  not  very  clear  ourselves,  unless  we 
classify  it  under  an  indefinite  article, 
as  "  the  premonilaries  !" — premising  that 
"  thereby  hangs  a  tale," — a  tale — though 
it  be  a  "  Bear  story," — of  higher  import 
and  severer  teachings  than  the  name 
would  promise :  which  traces  and  ar- 
ranges the  progress  and  the  incidents 
which  led  to  anew  birth  of  the  spiritual  life 
within  us.  Which  taught  us,  a  mad  and 
raving  sceptic,  through  the  simplest  and 
most  natural  means — curiously  enough 
presented  indeed — that  first  and  most  sub- 
lime of  truths — God  is  !  Which  has 
linked  the  "  pathless  desolation"  and 
*'  the  lowly  instrument"  forever  with  our 
memories  of  adoring  gratitude,  of  love 
and  awe,  and  left  them  to  us  the  sentient 
demonstrations,  strong  as  proof  of  holy 
writ,  of  a  benevolent  and  active  Provi- 
dence— wielding  appreciable  laws  inscru- 
tably on  our  behalf ! 

But  now  for  our  story  !  As  is  the  case 
with  most  hot-blooded  dreamy  enthusi- 
asts, life  very  soon  reacted  upon  me.  in- 
deed I  had  scarcely  stepped  beyond  the 
threshold  of  the  closet  and  found  myself 
under  the  sun,  out  in  the  broad  world, 
before  the  sickness  of  revulsion  came  over 
me.  I  fell  the  thin  Avings  of  the  delicate 
visions  I  had  nurtured  in  scholastic  shades, 
wilt  and  curl  up,  as  1  have  seen  the  dew- 
flower  petals  beneath  u  flaming  noon. 
Ah  !  a  grievous  sickness — almost  unto 
death — that  was,  when  I  saw  those  ex- 
quisite frail  things  all  dying.  They  were 
the  creatures  of  the  soul's  first  spring- 
time, of  softer  glowing  hues,  and  bi-eath- 
ing  fresher  odors  than  ever  come  again  j 


and  what  the  sun  had  spared — when  the 
tinkling  trample  of  the  curt,  gray  frost 
went  over  them — were  snapped  and 
strewed — stark  in  their  own  beauties — 
dead  !  The  glory  and  the  joy  passed 
from  the  earth  with  them — a  huge  Deso- 
lation spinning  on  its  poles — I  stood  upj 
on  its  wide  blank,  deaf  and  blind, 
with  one  word  burning  in  ghastly  light 
through  darkened  brain  and  soul — a  curse! 
It  was  a  purpose — it  was  a  savage  ex- 
stacy,  to  live  to  curse  all, — God,  woman, 
man  !  To  walk  through  life  till  I  chose 
to  die,  hating  and  defiant.  I  laughed 
hoarsely  as  I  hugged  the  pleasant  mad- 
ness to  my  heart.  O,  rare  and  mirthful- 
lest  conceit !  Revenge  .'  Hate  !  Scorn  ! 
Ha !  ha !  right  royal  brotherhood,  for 
the  stout  spirit.  What  a  carnival  the 
game  of  life  will  be  to  us — only  we  won't 
throw  sugar  plumbs.  /  lie  down  upon 
the  grass  and  sob  and  pule  like  a  tripping 
Cupid  over  his  crushed  flowers  ?  Manly 
employment  that !  when  here  is  a  world 
swarming  with  fools  to  scorn  ;  and  a 
wide  air  tremulous  with  the  beat  of 
hearts  to  trample  on ;  a  universe  preg- 
nant with  some  hideous  Power,  to  be  de- 
fied !  And  then  the  proud  exultation — to 
stalk  on  beneath  his  own  lights,  wrong- 
ing his  creatures,  and  taunting  him  to 
send  his  bolts  !  A  new  energy  was  pos- 
sessing me.  Life  became  stronger  than  it 
had  ever  been  before,  though  my  body 
was  wasting.  When  the  first  wild  whirl 
of  this  delirious  excitement  had  passed 
away,  the  horrible  transformation  was 
completed,  for  an  ashy-pale,  cold  twi- 
light, which  no  sunshine  could  dispel  or 
warm,  had  settled  upon  my  whole  being 
— an  icy  ring  palpably  clung  around  my 
heart  which  beat  sharply  and  fast  in  the 
centre — my  forehead  was  cold,  but  the 
brain  was  seething  and  glowing  behind 
it.  1  felt  a  chill  unnatural  flaming  in  my 
eyes.  f  was  afraid  to  look  at  them; 
1  saw  little  children  shrink  in  affright  as 
they  gazed  at  me.  Then  I  knew  there 
was  hate  and  hell  in  them,  and  felt  glad 
(for  there  was  5o???e  of  the  old  leaven  left 
in  spite  of  me)  that  Innocence  would  be 
alarmed  of  its  own  instincts,  and  avoid 
me.  I  was  stolidly  sullen  or  hysterically 
meny,  and  felt  the  strangest  inclination 
to  laugh  when  I  saw  others  weep.  I  en- 
joj'ed  the  whinings  of  a  funeral  beyond 
expression.  I  would  hide  my  face  in  my 
handkerchief,  and  laugh  until  my  sides 
ached  at  what  were  to  others  the  most 
touching  exhibitions  of  grief.  But  the 
sympathetic  furor  of  religious  enthusiasm 
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afforded  the  jolliestscenes  to  me.  There 
I  rioted  physically  and  morally  to  re- 
pletion, in  the  fullness  of  mirth.  I  read 
incessantly,  and  out  of  all  literature 
managed  to  extract  the  bitter  waters. 
My  sharpened  and  morbid  fancy  con- 
ceived that  it  could  trace  the  creed  of 
the  Logician,  with  its  doubts,  its  soph- 
isms, and  its  sneers  through  "  all  records 
of  all  times."  Yet  I  regarded  the 
Berkeley,  Volney  and  Tom  Paine  school 
with  profound  contempt.  These  people  at- 
tempted— vulgarly  enough — to  "  reason" 
themselves  into  atheism  and  universal 
scepticism — nothing  could  have  been  more 
absurd ;  and  Hume  would  have  been 
placed  in  the  same  catagory,  but  that  he 
took  to  sneering  and  generalization. 
Voltaire  was  the  Bayard  of  these  wea- 
pons, and  his  compeers  learned  to  use 
them.  Gibbon  possessed  a  subtle  in- 
sight, and  wielded  the  borrowed  thrust 
effectually.  I  hated  and  scorned  the 
Christian's  God,  not  as  "  a  Reasoner" 
only,  but  as  an  Idealist.  I  did  not 
regard,  though  familiar  with  them,  the 
historic  evidences  of  Christ's  Godship 
and  mission.  Had  the  same  evidence 
proved  that  he  came  in  a  chariot  with 
blazing  worlds  for  wheels,  and  myri- 
ad legions  of  the  Seraphim  with  fiery 
swords  about  him,  who  reaped  a  nation 
from  the  lap  of  earth,  I  should  have  been 
no  more  impressed  by  it  than  by  the  sim- 
ple story  of  Calvary.  INIere  "  Reason," 
I  saw  plainly  enough,  to  be  utterly  in- 
competent to  deal  with  the  sublimity  of 
that  sacrifice,  as  I  had  seen  it,  and  known 
it  to  be,  with  the  simpler  yet  lofty  de- 
votion of  common  humanity.  No,  re- 
garding our  world  as  a  mere  infinitesimal 
mite  of  the  infinite  universe,  I  questioned 
why  and  how  the  creative  and  governing 
source  of  these  myriad  worlds  could 
recognize  the  atomies  upon  this  speck  of 
his  dominions,  as  alone  worth  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  Son,  and  whether  such  a  sacri- 
fice had  been  made  for  the  rebels  of  other 
worlds  ;  and  recognizing,  too,  in  my  phil- 
osophy, the  separate  entity  of  the  soul 
and  the  mere  animal  life — 1  demanded 
those  spiritual  evidences  and  revelations 
his  followers  professed  to  receive,  which 
proved  the  God  of  all  to  be  present  here — 
regardful  of  every  hair  of  our  heads,  and 
even  of  every  sparrow  that  should  fall, 
upon  this  molecule  of  space  !  Unfortu- 
nately these  evidences  never  came — with 
all  the  travail  of  an  eager  spirit  they  had 
not  yet  appeared,  ^ftly  faith,  or  im- 
agination,   had  been    appealed   to,  yet 


through  nothing  palpable  it  could  lay 
hold  of;  and  the  earnest  Logician  who 
starts  with  doubt,  will  certainly  never 
reason  himself  out  of  the  labyrinth.  The 
more  he  reasons  the  more  he  doubts. 
The  beginning  and  the  end  Avith  him  is 
doubt.  He  doubts  everything — the  jus- 
tice and  the  being  of  God — for  he  meas- 
ures him,  his  entity,  and  his  acts,  by  the 
human  standard  ;  the  truth  and  virtue  of 
his  race,  for  he  measures  them  by  what 
he  has  felt  and  realized  to  be  his  own 
capablilitics  of  evil ;  and  so  he  goes  on, 
until  life — its  purposes,  its  duties,  its  re- 
alities— becomes  to  him  one  vast  lie — a 
monstrous  illusion;  and  himself,  with 
his  passions  and  their  ferocious  cravings, 
the  only  actuality — his  own  violation  the 
focal  power,  round  which,  and  for 
which,  the  universe  revolves.  This  de- 
vouring egoism — though  more,  in  my 
instance,  an  intellectual,  than  a  moral 
vice— had  swallowed  up  all  social  ties. 
I  recognized  society  as  a  masked  battle- 
field, in  which  every  man,  as  captain  of 
his  own  passions,  saw  in  each  fellow- 
man  he  met  a  sworn,  instinctive  foe, 
leading  his  own  cohort  of  selfish  pas- 
sions in  the  grand  "  melee"  of  life.  The 
individual  contests,  then,  were'decided  by 
the  cool  and  wary  subtiUy  of  the  Olym- 
pic Wrestler.  The  genial  virtues — fa- 
mily ties — Friendship,  Love,  Benevo- 
lence, constituted  the  mere  masquerade 
of  the  great  central  instinct.  Selfishness  ! 
This  infernal  creed  grew  upon  me  un- 
til I  became,  in  plain  words,  a  devil. 
Those  who  had  known  me  and  loved  me 
as  the  gay,  frank,  confiding  enthusiast, 
stared  at  my  altered  face  and  relentless 
savagery  of  manner- — first,  in  speechless 
astonishment,  and  then  turned  aside  to 
weep  !  When  I  laughed  at  and  mocked 
their  tears,  they  tried  to  think  me  mad — 
but  1  was  too  coolly  and  rationally  brutal 
for  that.  They  could  not  put  me  in  a 
strait-jacket — but  could  only  wonder  and 
grieve !  The  very  fiends  of  Hell  would 
have  been  aghast  at  the  awful  phantasies 
M'hich  came  and  dwelt  with  me  as  matters 
of  course.  1  could  think  of  stabbing  my 
own  friend,  or  dishonoring  the  gray  hairs 
of  my  old  father,  as  commonplace  things 
to  be  calculated  upon.  I  became  morose 
and  vicious  in  my  temper,  until  my  best 
friends  avoided  me,  and  those  who  had 
given  me  cause  for  enmity,  would  turn 
aside  from  my  path.  I  had  become  a 
downright  nuisance,  with  my  wicked, 
scornful  gibing  at  every  thing  men  hold 
sacred.     As  to  women — "to  search  the 
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bottom  of  annoy,"  and  gall  and  pain  them 
with  the  most  cruel  and  studied  raillery, 
was  an  especially  pleasant  recreation — 
the  enjoyment  of  which  was  hightened 
in  the  precise  ratio  of  their  beauty  and 
wit — or,  as  I  pretended  to  myself,  of  their 
power  to  deceive  and  ruin  the  hopes  and 
moral  life  of  others,  as  mine  had  been 
blasted  by  them.     At  last  I  sickened  of 
such  tame  amusements.     I  thirsted — my 
blood  was  on  fire  for  sterner  excitement 
— I  longed  to  meet  death  face  to  face,  and 
look  on  carnage.     It  was  an  anticipated 
ecstacy  of  proud  and  fierce  delight— the 
thought  of  meeting  my  detested  fellows 
openly  at  the   weapon's   point.     I   had 
champed  with  the  social  manacles    on, 
over  my  stifled  hate,  until  endurance  was 
no  longer  possible.     I  looked  around  up- 
on the  World,  for  the  scenes  and  circum- 
stances fitted  to  the  gratification  of  such 
pleasant  humors  :  Texas  was  a  very  Par- 
adise of  Monsters — the  vicious,  the  des- 
perate, the  social  and  civil  Outlaws  of  all 
the  World  had  been  gathered  there.    De- 
lightful fraternity  of  devils  ! — they  were 
fighting  among  themselves,  fighting  with 
the  Mexicans,  fighting  with  the  Indians, 
and  for  recreation — to  keep  their  hands 
in — were  battling  with  the  wild  beasts. 
Charming   existence  !     How  it  attracted 
me  !  how  I  yearned  to  participate  in  its 
pleasures  !     I  rudely  severed  the  few  re- 
maining ties,  and  started  for  this  El  Do- 
rado of  the  ruffian.     JNIy  friends  saw  me 
go,  I  believe,  with  a  mournful  sense  of 
relief:  though  I  had  been  guilty  of  no 
overt  outrage  against  the  laws  of  society, 
yet  my  moral  presence  had  become  pes- 
tilential, and  they  felt  that  the  morbid  dis- 
ease which  was  withering  up  my  soul, 
must  find  its  own  cure.     1   found  my- 
self in  just  the  element  I  needed  in  this 
country.    I  met  with  men  capable  of  all  I 
dared  to  do — as  hard  and  reckless,  as 
God-defying  and  man-hating,  as  could  he 
desired.     1  felt  at  home  and  at  ease  with 
such   men — we  understood  each  other  ! 
We  carried  our  lives  in  our  hands — or, 
what  is  in  other  words,  the  same  thing — 
our  weapons.     It  added  very  much  to  my 
relish   of  the  sense  of  being,  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  could  get  myself  shot  at 
any  time  by  crooking  my  finger.     It  was 
a  novel  sensation — the  having  one's  life 
so  entirely  at  our  command — at  least  the 
holding  it  in  such  complete  dependence 
upon  one's  prompt  right-arm.     And  then 
the   occasional  diveitisment  of   quelling 
some  red-handed  bully — as  cowardly  as 
he  was  ferocious — It  was  a  refreshing 


exultation  to  unmask  such  villains,  and 
see  their  white  livers  paling  through  their 
cheeks.  But  the  life  in  the  cities  and  set- 
tlements was  a  mere  foretaste.  I  must 
go  to  the  Frontier  to  meet  the  dusky  chi- 
valry of  the  mountains  on  the  "  Debata- 
ble Ground"  of  the  plains.  What,  with 
the  open  struggle  with  these  wild  war- 
riors—  gaunt,  half-naked,  subtle  —  and 
guarding  against  the  secret  and  mur- 
derous treachery  of  the  Mexican — I  ex- 
pected to  find  employment  enough,  and 
glut  my  passions  with  the  tumult  of 
strange  perils  !  Perhaps  then  my  blood 
would  grow  cooler — the  fever  might  go 
off,  and  leave  me  thinking  and  feeling 
more  as  I  once  did  ! — for  I  longed  at  times 
to  get  back  to  the  ground  I  had  left — but 
could  not  now  !  The  disease  must  have 
its  course — I  was  plunging  into  all  this 
madness,  to  get  away  Irom  my  own  con- 
sciousness— to  hide  from  the  frightful 
realization  of  my  own  doctrines  ! 

We  would  say  parenthetically,  that 
this  recital  is  not  intended  for  the  sleepy 
lymphatic  denizens  of  "  the  namby  pam- 
by  inane."  Your  "  perfect  people,"  who 
never  had  a  sinful  thought,  a  passion 
above  beef-steak,  or  a  higher  adventure 
than  overturning  a  poor  woman's  apple 
stall — their  very  blood  would  be  con- 
gealed at  the  idea  of  reading  a  line  from 
the  pen  of  so  wicked  a  wretch  as  I  have 
described  myself  to  have  been.  But,  vicn 
and  tcomen  who  have  thought,  felt,  ana- 
Ij^zed,  seen,  acted  and  remembered,  will 
recognize  the  idiosyncrasy  of  this  case, 
as  set  forth,  to  be  common  to  one  of  the 
necessary  stages  of  the  inner  life's  devel- 
opment ! 

A  solitary  and  perilous  journey  brought 
me  to  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  then  the  ex- 
treme frontier  post  of  Texas.  On  my  ar- 
rival I  found  the  company  of  reckless 
scamps,  who  called  themselves  Rangers, 
and  made  this  old  town  their  head- quar- 
ters, in  a  very  bad  humor.  What  would 
you  conjecture  was  the  cause  .'  Simply 
that  iheie  had  been  no  fighting  to  do  for 
a  whole  long  month  !  I  had  never  heard 
a  spoiled  belle  complain  half  so  pathet- 
ically of  a  decaying  season,  and  the 
scarcity  of  victims,  as  did  these  petulant 
amateurs  of  the  late  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  raising  a  fight !  They  seemed  to 
imagine  the  whole  world  was  conspiring 
against  them — that  a  coalition,  including 
not  Mexicans  and  Indians  only,  but  even 
"Mis  celestial  highness  the  biother  of 
the  Sun,"  had  been  formed  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  killing  them  off",  through 
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a  stagnation  of  blood,  supervening  upon 
the   horrible   monotony   of    an    endless 
peace  !     Rather  than  die  so  base  a  death, 
they  were  just  vowing  to  rush  into  any 
alternative  extreme — sack  some  village 
or  Catholic  Mission  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  or  go  up  into  the  moun- 
tains and  burn  an  Indian  town,  and  see 
if  that  would  not  stir  the  hornets  and 
give  them  something  to  do  !     After  the 
deliberation  due  in  so  dire  a  strait,  Haj^s, 
their   good   natured    little   captain,    too 
much  moved,  perhaps,  by  the  tenderness 
of  his  sympathy,  and  a  desire  to  give 
them  full  amends  for  all  they  had  en- 
dured, decided  upon  the  latter  of  these  al- 
ternatives.    Either  of  them  was  promi- 
sing enough,  but  he  as  in  duty  bound,  of 
course  selected  that  around  which  clus- 
tered the  fullest  fruition  of  peril  in  per- 
spective !     To  form  some  idea  of  his  ac- 
commodating temper  and  their  insatiable 
gourmandie,  imagine  a    party  of  eight 
white  men  and  two  Mexicans,  traversing 
an  almost  desert  prairie,  three  hundred 
miles  in  width,  with  the  purpose  to  reach 
the  mountainous  region  near  the  sources 
of  the  San  Saba  river,  in  which  lay  the 
fastnesses  of  those  formidable  tribes  that 
scour  the  plains  of  Mexico  and  Texas — 
intending,   when    gained,    to    penetrate 
them,  and  destroy  some  one  of  the  towns 
hid  away  in  their  gorges — with  further- 
more,  the  pleasant  prospect  of  having 
thousands  of  infuriated  warriors,  howling 
on  their  trail  back  to  the  very  square  from 
which  they  started.     That   is,  if,  con- 
trary to  all  probabilities,  they  ever  should 
reach  it  again.      If  possessed  of  a  vivid 
imagination,  after  grasping  all   that  this 
view  presents,  you  may  form  some  faint 
conception  of  what  these  remarkably  mo- 
derate young  gentlemen  were  contented 
to  consider  "  sport !" 

For  myself,  being,  as  has  been  per- 
ceived by  this  time,  just  in  the  mood  for  so 
reasonable  and  matter-of-fact  an  undertak- 
ing, I  was  delighted  at  having  arrived  in 
time  to  join  the  party,  and  nothing  the 
less  delighted  at  the  extravagant  gusto 
with  which  the  fellows  seemed  to  relish 
the  idea  of  this  highly  seasoned  joke  ! 

Capt.  Hays  had  thrown  out  a  hint,  as 
the  climactric  attraction  to  any  one  who 
might  need  further  incentive  or  dream  of 
hesitating,  that  if  we  had  not  seen  too 
many  Indians  by  the  time  we  reached  the 
foot  of  the  San  Saba  Ridge,  we  would 
recreate  there  a  day  or  so  in  killing  bears — 
which  animals  were  reported  to  be  won- 
derfully abundant — and  collecting  wild 


honey  to  be  drunk  with  the  oil  !  This 
last  mellifluous  argument  proved  too 
much  for  a  rotund  and  doughty  little  doc- 
tor— like  myself  lately  from  the  States — ■ 
who  had  been  slightly  affected  by  some 
natural  qualms  of  prudence ;  but  now, 
"  in  fine  phrensie  rolling,"  his  inner  visu- 
als were  all  pre-occupied  and  ins])ired  by 
the  scenes  round  the  camp-fire — himself, 
with  sleeves  rolled  up — the  sharp  knife 
in  his  dumpy,  red  hands — the  fat  steaks 
falling  off  beneath  his  strokes  upon  the 
napkin  of  leaves — the  steam,  "  like  rich 
distilled  perfumes"  that  rose  as  they  hissed 
upon  the  spit  before  the  cheery  fire — then 
the  brown  honey  in  stately  liquid  flow 
from  the  tin  cups,  strewed  over  the  ten- 
derly crisped  flesh  !  Oh  !  it  was  too  deli- 
cious !  What  cared  he  for  Camanches 
after  that  rapt  vision !  Yes,  go  he  would, 
though  they  swarmed  by  thousands  to 
turn  him  from  his  bliss  I 

The  best  of  the  joke,  though,  was,  that 
after  this  we  could  not  get  the  doctor, 
anyhow,  to  realize  that  there  would  be 
Indians  to  fight.  He  would  not  and  could 
not  conceive  the  possibility  of  the  tawny 
rascals'  interposing  "  betwixt  the  wind" 
and  that  odorous  revelation.  "  Faugh  ! 
give  me  an  ounce  of  civet !"  good  apo- 
thecary, he  would  ejaculate,  with  the  pa- 
renthetic addition,  "  or  bear-steak  and 
honey  would  do  as  well !"  whenever  the 
thing  was  mentioned  by  us.  Remonstrate 
as  we  might,  he  would  see  and  know  of 
nothing  else  ahead  but  these  rare  delica- 
cies ;  nor  could  he  be  induced  to  make 
provision  in  his  equipments  for  anything 
other  than  securing  them.  He  had  gotten 
hold  of  something  he  called  a  bear  spear, 
which  a  wag  had  quizzed  him  into  believ- 
ing to  be  an  infallible  weapon  in  hunting 
that  animal;  then  in  addition  slinging  a 
small  axe  to  his  saddle-bow,  to  be  used  in 
cutting  out  the  honey,  along  with  a  huge 
pair  of  holster-pistols,  he  declared  him- 
self, with  great  vivacity,  "Ready,  boys!" 
We  tried  to  induce  him  to  throw  away 
his  spear  and  take  a  gun.  "  Never ! 
What,  would  you  have  me  unsteady  my 
nerves,  by  lugging  a  great  gun  .'  How 
shall  1  then  be  able  to  dissect  with  that 
nicety  of  skill  so  indispensable  to  attain- 
ing the  true  flavor  of  a  bear-steak  ?  You 
are  surely  demented,  gentlemen  !"  and 
spurring  his  bob-tailed  and  vicious  look- 
ing pony  into  a  canter,  he  led  the  way 
out  of  the  square.  VVe  were  all  soon 
clattering  after  him.  It  requires  precious 
little  time,  after  an  expedition  has  been 
determined  upon,  for  a  troop  like  this  to 
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get  ready  for  it.  With  his  rifle,  his  pis- 
tols, his  bowie-knife,  his  tin-cup,  "water- 
gourd,"  buffalo-robe,  lariat,  JMexican  bri- 
dle, saddle,  and  spurs,  the  jolly  Ranger 
feels  himself  prepared  to  go  wherever  his 
horse  can  carry  him,  and  to  meet  "  all 
imminence  the  gods  address  their  dangers 
in  !"  He  never  troubles  himself  to-day 
about  what  he  shall  eat  or  what  he  shall 
"wear  to-morrow ;  for  so  long  as  his  eye 
is  true,  and  his  arm  steady,  his  good  rifle 
will  supply  him  with  meat  for  food,  and 
skins  for  clothes,  and  what  more  could 
any  reasonable  mortal  ask  ?  In  truth, 
we  were  an  odd-looking  set — each  one 
dressed  in  buck-skin,  fashioned  and  trim- 
med very  much  to  suit  individual  taste, 
with  no  sort  of  respect  to  uniformity — 
our  whole  equipment  making  up  a  sin- 
gular amalgamation  of  Mexican,  Indian, 
and  American  costumes,  while  our  arms 
were  of  almost  every  conceivable  stamp. 
The  most  experienced  hunters  carried  the 
old-fashioned  long- barrelled  rifle,  single- 
barrelled  pistols,  and  a  heavy  knife ; 
while  those  of  us  just  from  the  States 
were  loaded  down  Avith  the  newest  in- 
ventions— six-shooting  revolvers,  double 
barrels,  and  all  sorts  of  new-fangled  no- 
tions, which  we  supposed  were  to  make 
us  individually  a  host — for  which  un- 
warranted supposition  we  got  ourselves 
laughed  at  most  heartily,  and  were  after- 
wards glad  to  have  time  for  repentance. 
Our  horses,  some  of  them  Mustangs, 
others  American,  had  been  carefully  se- 
lected with  reference  to  their  speed  and 
endurance,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Doctor's  nondescript  pony,  were  fine 
looking  animals.  After  clearing  the  nar- 
row streets  of  the  dilapidated  town  and 
gaining  the  open  prairie — which  lay 
stretched  like  an  ocean  before  us,  with 
its  long  waves  stilled  upon  the  leap — it 
was  a  glorious  intoxication  to  feel  the 
noble  brutes  exulting  in  their  strength 
beneath  us,  as  they  bounded  over  the  \m- 
dulations ;  and  in  one  full  ringing  shout, 
our  pent-up  spirits  greeted  the  mountain 
winds  that  came  dashing  their  cool  wel- 
come against  our  faces  ! 

"  Ho  !  for  the  mountains !  ho  !  away  ! 
For  merry  men  are  we  I" 

A  short  but  rapid  ride  through  a  lovely 
region — whose  diversified  features  shifted 
in  panoramic  changes  every  moment  as 
we  dashed  by — brought  us  to  a  small 
stream  which  was  to  be  our  camping  place 
for  the  night;  and  here  we  must  confess 
that,  as  is  invariably  the  case  on  the  first 


night  out,  there  was  a  sort  of  intoxication 
rife  round  our  camp  fires,  very  different 
from  that  healthy  exhilaration  we  have 
spoken  of.  Our  water-gourds,  we  had 
discovered,  would  hold  "nouya"  and 
"absynthe"  just  as  well,  and  the  pure 
fluid  was  decidedly  at  a  discount  for  the 
evening,  which  was  spent  in  as  gay  and 
reckless  a  carouse  as  ever  chased  the 
"  lagging  night  shades  "  with  songs  and 
laughter  through  the  "  sma'  hours." 

Of  course,  in  such  a  state  of  things, 
there  was  no  watch  set,  and  we  all  felt 
very  foolish, on  waking  the  next  morning, 
to  find  some  of  our  best  horses  gone. 
Amon^  them  was  my  own  gallant  Ame- 
rican. Some  of  the  thieving  Mexicans 
of  Bexar,  having  in  view  the  well-known 
custom  of  the  Rangers,  to  commence  all 
long  and  perilous  expeditions  with  a 
spree,  had  slunk  and  crawled  upon  our 
trail  since  we  left  town,  and  having  as- 
certained our  camping  ground,  kept  them- 
selves invisible  until  we  were  far  gone 
in  the  profound  sleep  which  followed  our 
excesses;  then  crept  near  the  camp,  and 
cutting  the  lariats  of  those  horses  on  the 
outside,  rode  them  off!  Great  as  our 
vexation  was,  a  general  burst  of  laughter 
rung  out  on  all  sides,  wben  it  was  dis- 
covered that  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  carry  off'  the  doctor's  pony  too;  but 
from  the  indications,  it  was  plain  the 
Ancious  little  rascal  had  been  too  much 
for  the  thief — for  it  had  compelled  that 
luckless  personage  to  leave  his  "  som- 
brero" under  its  heels,  and  the  print  of 
his  prostrate  form  was  plain  enough  on 
the  damp  grass  !  Pony  rose  a  hundred 
per  cent,  in  the  estimation  of  all  parties 
forthwith,  and  his  quaint  owner  with 
him.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
wait  patiently  until  those  who  had  horses 
should  return,  and  replace  the  stolen  ones 
by  purchases  from  the  nearest "  Cavyard." 
As  they  had  nearly  a  thousand  to  select 
from,  we  were  consoled  by  the  hope  that 
we  should  get  at  least  passable  horses. 

The  return  of  our  friends  late  in  the 
evening  was  awaited  by  myself,  as  well 
as  the  other  unfortunates,  with  great 
anxiety,  for  all  that  could  be  hoped  of 
either  pleasure  or  security,  on  an  expedi- 
tion such  as  this,  depended  very  much 
upon  the  character  and  mettle  of  our  hor- 
ses. It  was  in  vain  to  regret  the  noble 
fellow  1  had  lost,  for  he  would  be  across 
the  Rio  Grande  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  1  could  only  mutter  vengeance 
against  Mexican  horse-thieves  in  general, 
and  hope  he  might  be  at  least  tolerably 
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replaced  !  It  will  be  seen  in  the  event 
that  we  did  not  attach  too  much  import- 
ance to  this  circumstance.  When  the 
detachment  arrived,  I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  a  powerful,  wild-eyed,  fine 
looking  animal  assigned  to  me ;  but  my 
pleasure  was  not  a  little  dashed  at  dis- 
covering, so  soon  as  I  undertook  to  han- 
dle him,  that  he  had  never  had  a  saddle 
on  his  back  !  Here  was  a  poser  with  a 
vengeance  !  What  was  1  to  do  with  an 
untamed  Mustang,  as  strong  as  a  buffalo, 
and  vicious  as  a  wild-cat  ?  After  enjoy- 
ing a  laugh  at  my  chop-fallen,  chagrined 
look,  on  realizing  this  astounding  fact, 
my  tormentors  suggested  to  me  the  only 
alleviation;  which  was  to  pay  one  of  our 
Mexican  guides  a  dollar,  mount  his  horse 
and  let  him  take  mine  in  hand  for  a  day 
or  two,  in  which  time  he  would  make 
him  "  cabello  de  bucna  rienda"  for  me. 
In  a  little  while  the  copper-skinned  knave 
was  careering  like  the  wind  over  the 
plain  on  my  frantic  steed,  while  the  mis- 
chievous Rangers  comforted  me  with  the 
assurance  that  we  would  probably  catch 
up  with  him  "  in  a  day  or  two  !"  How- 
ever, he  came  into  camp  late  at  night, 
with  the  horse  sweltering  in  foam,  and 
nearly  exhausted  by  a  run  of  some  ten 
miles  and  back,  and  assured  me  that  he 
was  "  muij  bueno" — very  good '. — that  is, 
he  had  been  able  to  stand  this  tremendous 
race,  without  falling  dead  in  his  tracks, 
which  constitutes  the  Mexican  standai-d 
of  excellence  in  such  cases  !  1  was  eager 
to  mount  him  myself  next  morning,  for  1 
did  not  fancy  the  idea  of  having  his  wind 
broken  by  this  Mexican  and  summary 
process  of  taming.  I  was  approaching 
him  incautiously,  without  paying  any  at- 
tention to  the  guide's  reiterated  "  no !  no  1 
por  DiosT'  when  he  suddenly  threw  out 
heels  with  such  devilish  earnest  that  they 
clattered  together  just  above  my  forehead, 
and  reminded  me  that  "prudence  was  the 
better  part,"  Sic,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, yet  awhile.  I  turned  off  with  a 
feeling  of  high  indignation  at  this  un- 
grateful reception  of  my  kindly  inten- 
tions, and  consigned  him  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Mexican,  with  the 
petulant  and  unnecessary  injunction,  to 
•'  kill  him,  or  ride  that  devil  out  of  him  !" 
I  have  sometimes  since  thought  that  the 
horse  must  have  understood  this  cruel 
speech,  and  bided  his  time  to  avenge  him- 
self right,  royally — and  he  did  it  too,  as 
you  will  presently  see  ! 

Our  westward  march  was  now  resumed. 
We  soon  recovered  that  careless  buoy- 


ancy which  had  been  somewhat  checked 
by  the  unpromising  "  first  night."  The 
scenery  was  glorious,  the  air  deliciously 
fresh  and  bracing,  the  Doctor  and  his 
pony  irresistibly  comic,  and  the  grouse 
was  soon  startled,  whirring  up  from  its 
grassy  couch,  by  the  joyous  bursts  of 
tameless  merriment.  That  same  Doctor, 
and  his  better  part,  on  four  legs,  was 
enough  to  have  kept  an  army  in  a  roar. 
1  say  better  part,  for  pony  was  as  self- 
opinionated  as  he  was  cross-grained,  and 
scarcely  an  hour  passed  that  he  and  his 
rider  had  not  some  misunderstanding  to 
settle,  in  the  final  adjustment  of  which 
"bob-tail"  generally  managed  to  get  the 
best  of  it.  On  the  slightest  matter  of 
offence  being  given,  the  irascible  little 
wretch  would  stop  and  bite  at  the  Doc- 
tor's short  legs ;  M^hen  he,  of  course,  would 
jerk  them  back  suddenly  to  avoid  the 
snap,  his  armed  heels  would  prick  the 
poney's  flank,  who  would  spring  forward 
with  several  quick  successive  vaults, 
which  would  sadly  discommode  his  ri- 
der's equilibrium,  and  not  unfrequently 
would  keep  them  up  with  such  rapidity, 
that  the  tight,  round  personalities  of  the 
Doctor,  alter  a  flying  ascension  over  his 
head,  would  plump  into  the  grass ;  but 
as  that  happened  to  be  very  thick  and  the 
ground  very  soft,  nothing  worse  would 
come  of  it  than  a  sharp  jolt,  which  the 
Doctor  would  aver  with  the  most  indom- 
itable good  humor,  "  assisted  his  diges- 
tion !"  Poney  never  seemed  to  feel  him- 
self at  liberty  to  desert  his  friend,  after 
he  had  demonstrated  his  affection  in  this 
curious  fashion,  but  would  stand  perfectly 
still,  and  with  a  very  demure,  repentant 
look,  take  the  kick  which  the  Doctor  al- 
ways favored  him  with  before  remount- 
ing. I  have  laughed  till  my  sides  ached 
at  this  quaint  couple.  The  Doctor  was 
the  strangest  compound  of  simplicity  and 
humor  that  can  be  conceived. 

The  Rangers  were  most  of  them  gen- 
tlemen, in  breeding  at  least,  so  that  the 
da5's  of  our  travel  glided  by  delightfully, 
enlivened  with  pleasantries  and  tales  of 
curious  adventure,  to  which  I  was  a  most 
untiring  listener.  I  had  in  the  meantime 
received  my  horse  at  the  hands  of  the 
Mexican,  and  was  very  well  pleased  with 
his  behavior.  The  character  of  the  sce- 
nery was  now  entirely  changed.  It  had 
been  agreeably  diversified  before,  but  now 
we  had  stretched  around  us  to  the  horizon 
the  fatiguing  monotony  of  a  dead-level, 
sterile  plain,  covered  with  coarse  thin 
grass,  with  only  once  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
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miles,  a  clump  of  stunted  bushes  to  re- 
lieve the  eye.  This  continued  for  sev- 
eral days.  At  last,  however,  just  as  we 
were  beginning  to  be  excessively  bored 
by  it,  a  dim  broken  line  loomed  in  the 
lilac  distance  before  us,  like  a  great  bank 
of  clouds.  This,  to  our  great  relief,  was 
announced  to  be  the  San  Saba  Hills. 
"  Now,"  said  the  little  Doctor,  who  had 
been  looking  somewhat  disconsolate,  but 
brightened  up  when  he  heard  this,  "  now 
for  the  bear-steaks!  and  I  warn  you, 
gentlemen,  that  I  shall  win  the  first  that 
are  eaten,  with  this  same  spear  of  mine, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
wit  among  you  all !  You  need  not  laugh, 
I  shall  confound  you  before  to-morrow 
night."  And  saying  this,  he  plunged 
his  spurs  into  the  sides  of  bob-tail  with 
such  unwonted  energy,  that  he,  feeling 
himself  furiously  insulted,  commenced  a 
series  of  capricolings  even  more  viva- 
cious and  complicated  than  usual,  and 
persevered  in  them  with  such  determina- 
tion, that  after  a  hard  struggle  the  Doctor 
was  fairly  somerseted,  bear-spear  and 
all,  amidst  a  roar  of  merriment.  He  got 
nimbly  to  his  legs  again,  dealt  two  kicks 
this  time  with  a  httle  more  vim  than 
usual,  and  remounted. 

By  night  we  could  clearly  distinguish 
the  diiferent  knobs  and  the  shaded  val- 
leys between  them.  We  camped  in  high 
spirits,  for  no  traces  had  yet  been  dis- 
covered of  Indians,  and  we  were  near 
enough  the  hills  to  reach  them  in  time  to 
begin  our  sport  in  the  morning. 

Bright  and  early  we  were  under  way — 
our  arms  all  overhauled,  and  in  fine  or- 
der,— with  a  keen  relish  for  the  rough 
work  before  us.  As  we  neared  the  hills, 
they  presented  singular  features.  They 
rose  directly  and  abruptly  from  the  level 
of  the  plain  we  had  been  traversing.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  succession  of  ridges  march- 
ed out  like  an  army  of  Titans  upon  the 
meadows — the  lowest  in  front — rising 
higher  and  higher  as  the  eye  traced  each 
line  back  until  it  grew  up  into  the  clouds  ; 
and  from  our  level  we  could  look  into  the 
deep,  cool,  green  valleys  that  went  wind- 
ing among  their  feet.  Those  in  front  were 
by  no  means  precipitous,  but  rose  from 
the  valleys  with  a  gentle  curve,  clothed 
all  the  way  to  the  top  with  mighty  Live 
Oaks,  bearded  like  patriarchs,  whose 
trunks  stood  far  apart  to  give  room  for 
their  long  knotty  arms — festooned  with 
silvery  moss — to  spread,  over  the  girth, 
not  unfrequently,  of  near  half  an  acre. 
As  these   trees  forked  very  soon,  and 


there  was  no  underbrush  beneath,  the 
heavy  drapery  of  the  moss  hung  drooping 
as  from  a  low-roofed  temple  of  the  Druids ; 
and  the  thick  green  sward  spread  under  it 
mellowed  the  gray  shades  deliciously. 
The  trees  became  gradually  smaller  and 
more  sparse,  as  the  eye  descended  to  the 
valleys,  and  then  in  the  centre  of  each 
was  a  strip  of  prairie  of  the  deepest  ver- 
dure, open  to  the  sun,  which  produced 
the  illusion  of  a  gold  and  emerald  flood, 
stilly  creeping  beneath  the  grim  towering 
shadows.  A  few  small  trees  Avere  scat- 
tered along  the  feet  of  the  ridges  a  short 
distance  out  into  our  prairie.  We  were 
all  entranced  in  gazing  upon  this  marvel- 
lous scene,  which  opened  in  new  traits  of 
surpassing  loveliness  and  grandeur  as  we 
approached. 

The  awed  silence  which  had  fallen 
around  the  party  was^broken  by  a  quick, 
vehement  exclamation  of  the  Doctor — 
"  Egad !  there  they  are  !  I'm  into  'em, 
boys!"  and  away  he  dashed  with  '-bobtail" 
at  his  best  speed,  and  nourishing  the  spear 
above  his  head ! 

Looking  around  in  astonishment  for 
the  cause  of  this  sudden  outbreak,  I  saw 
the  whole  party  bending  forward  in 
the  act  of  letting  out  their  horses,  while 
their  eyes  were  strained  with  a  half  eager, 
half  comic  look  after  the  doctor.  Follow- 
ing the  same  direction,  I  could  distinguish, 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  ahead,  seve- 
ral black,  unwieldy-looking  objects,  that 
seemed  to  be  rooting  in  the  long  grass, 
just  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  low  knobs, 
and  a  little  distance  out  in  the  prairie. 
One  of  them  raised  its  head  at  the  moment, 
and  I  saw  that  it  was  a  bear  !  Hays  ex- 
claimed, as  he  spurred  his  horse — "  Boys, 
we're  lucky !  They've  come  down  to 
feed  on  the  snails !"  at  the  same  moment 
the  whole  company  broke  off  like  mad- 
men. I  followed — but  having  been  pre- 
occupied, and  less  on  the  alert — was 
among  the  hindmost. 

The  valiant  Doctor  had  between  fifty 
and  eighty  rods  the  start  of  us.  His  fiery 
little  pony  carried  him  straight  up  to  the 
nearest  bear — which  stood  on  its  hind  feet 
stupidly  snuffing  the  air,  evidentlj^  great- 
ly puzzled  what  to  make  of  these  new 
visitors !  The  gallant  Esculapian  dashed 
up  to  it  and  was  raising  his  spear  to  strike 
before  the  astonished  animal  had  conclud- 
ed to  turn  tail — which,  when  it  did,  it 
waddled  off  with  great  speed.  But  as  the 
Doctor  drove  away  manfully  at  its  shaggy 
back  with  his  weapon,  in  his  eagerness 
he  had  ridden  so  close  that  Pony  too,  en- 
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tering  into  the  spirit  of  the  affair,  was 
biting  Avith  great  vigor  at  its  haunches. 
This  combination  of  assailants  was  too 
much  for  Bruin's  patience,  and  it  wheeled 
so  suddenly  that  before  Pony  could  dodge 
it  had  given  him  a  wipe  with  its  tremend- 
ous paws,  which  brought  him  to  his 
knees.  This  unexpected  stoppage  of  course 
sent  the  poor  Doctor  vaulting  over  the 
head  of  his  beast.  His  dumpy  figure 
looked  so  natural — so  much  like  the  old 
trick — as  it  went  sprawling  through  the 
air — that  one  universal  yell  of  laughter 
broke  impulsively  from  every  throat  in 
spite  of  the  imminent  peril  of  his  predica- 
ment. Happily  for  the  Doctor,  the  poney 
as  the  largest  object,  distracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  bear  from  him  for  an  instant, 
and  gave  him  time  to  regain  his  feet,  and 
make  for  a  low  live  oak  which  stood 
near.  Into  this  he  mounted  with  incon- 
ceivable nimbleness,  but  the  bear  was 
close  at  his  heels.  He  ran  out  upon  a 
limb,  but  the  inexorable  monster  still  pur- 
sued. He  finally  got  out  so  far  as  the 
limb  would  sustain  his  weight,  and  there 
he  stood,  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  air — 
holding  on  with  one  hand  to  the  branches 
above  him — while  with  the  other  he  was 
punching  away  most  vehemently  at  the 
bear's  nose  with  his  spear,  endeavoring 
to  keep  it  at  a  respectful  distance.  This 
arrangement  Bruin  did  not  seem  disposed 
to  agree  to — but  was  cautiously  and  slow- 
ly pushing  his  way  out  on  the  limb  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance. To  complete  the  picture.  Pony 
was  prancing,  stamping  his  feet — looking 
up  into  the  tree  and  whinnying  most  fu- 
riously, as  if  he  fully  appreciated  his 
master's  danger,  and  was  eager  to  get  up 
to  the  rescue. 

This  whole  scene  occupied  but  a  few 
seconds.  The  foremost  of  the  party  see- 
ing the  Doctor  mount  the  tree  had  gal- 
loped on,  laughing,  in  pursuit  of  the  other 
bears ;  leaving  it  for  those  behind  to  re- 
lieve him  ;  while  they  were  so  much  con- 
vulsed with  merriment — that  I  verily  be- 
lieve the  creature  might  have  eaten  the 
poor  fellow  whole,  before  any  of  us  would 
have  recovered  sufficiently  to  shoot,  but 
for  the  interposition  of  Hays.  He,  by  a 
great  exertion  of  his  remarkable  self- 
command,  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able 
to  send  a  ball  through  its  head  which 
brought  it  to  the  ground. 

There  were  now  four  bears  in  sight, 
who  were  making  for  the  knobs,  and  see- 
ing that  the  Doctor  was  safe,  without 
pausing,  we  all  swept  by  in  headlong  ca- 


reer to  arrest  these  fellows  before  they 
left  the  plain.  The  last  1  saw  of  the  Doc- 
tor for  many  a  day,  he  was  dangling  from 
the  end  of  that  live  oak  limb,  in  the  act 
of  driving  his  spear  down  into  the  body 
of  the  wounded  bear — while  Pony,  with 
his  ears  laid  back,  was  kicking  most 
venomously  at  its  writhing  body  ! 

The  intensity  of  individual  excitement 
was  all  now  given  to  the  chase.  Our 
party  had  broken  up  into  four'  groups, 
each  of  which  had  selected  for  pursuit 
one  of  the  unwieldy  brutes  who  were 
getting  over  the  ground  with  astonishing 
speed  in  a  direct  line  for  the  knobs.  We 
pushed  them  so  hard,  though,  that  instead 
of  attempting  to  ascend  the  ridges,  they 
all  diverged  into  some  one  of  the  narrow 
valleys  we  have  spoken  of.  It  happened 
that  a  young  Virginian  and  myself  had 
selected  the  same  animal,  and  before  we 
entered  the  gorge,  up  which  he  ran,  all 
the  others  of  the  party  had  disappeared 
into  gorges  of  the  same  character,  which 
led  them  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
ridges.  I  now  began  to  notice,  for  the 
first  time,  that  there  was  trouble  brewing 
with  my  horse.  He  had  caught  scent  of 
the  bear,  and  seemed  to  be  terribly  alarm- 
ed— snorting  and  bouncing  up  from  the 
ground  with  short  stiff  springs  that  almost 
jerked  me  out  of  my  seat.  Though  his 
natural  action  was  fully  as  great  as  that 
of  the  Virginian's  horse,  yet  he  somehow 
or  other  contrived  not  to  get  over  much 
ground,  and  would  not  keep  up.  His 
manoeuvres  made  me  feel  a  little  curious, 
though  I  am,  and  was  then,  a  practised 
horseman.  I  saw  my  companion  closing 
upon  the  bear,  which  suddenly  diverged 
from  the  valley  up  the  hill,  and  lost 
sight  of  both  behind  an  immense  live  oak 
hung  to  the  very  ground  with  moss.  Lti 
another  instant  he  had  fired  two  shots  in 
rapid  succession.  The  idea  of  losing  my 
shot  entirely,  made  me  desperate,  and 
reining  the  horse's  head  up  the  hill,  with 
all  my  strength  I  plunged  the  spurs  furi- 
ously into  his  flanks.  Three  or  four  fran- 
tic bounds,  and  he  had  brushed  through 
the  dense  moss  curtain  under  the  live  oak, 
and  came  through  on  the  other  side  with- 
in five  paces  of  the  object  of  his  terror — 
the  bear — the  loins  of  which  had  been 
broken  by  the  two  shots,  and  it  was 
swaying  its  huge  carcass  to  and  fro,  and 
gaping  its  great  red  mouth  with  roars. 

Had  my  horse  been  suddenly  turned  to 
stone,  he  would  not  have  been  more  rigid 
than  he  became  the  instant  his  feet  touch- 
ed the  earth.     There  was  something  pos- 
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itively  awful  in  the  paralysis  of  fright 
which  seized  him.  His  skin  had  been 
perfectly  dry,  and  in  a  second,  big  drops 
had  started,  running  off  to  the  ground. 
His  legs  were  set  and  stiff;  his  nostrils 
prodigiously  distended,  but  motionless; 
his  eyes  shot  out  and  fixed  in  the  fasci- 
nation of  terror  upon  the  hideous  object. 
I  was  shocked.  1  drove  my  spurs  into 
him  with  redoubled  strength,  wrenching 
at  the  bit  at  the  same  time.  His  head 
felt  like  a  rock,  and  only  a  slight  quiver 
of  the  muscles  answered  the  spur.  I 
fairly  yelled  with  rage  as  I  struck  him 
over  the  head  with  my  gun  barrel.  The 
blow  sounded  dull  and  heavy,  but  there 
was  no  motion,  not  even  of  an  ear.  I 
never  felt  so  strangely  in  my  life.  I  was 
frightened  myself. 

At  this  instant — for  all  had  passed  in 
an  instant — -just  as  the  Virginian  was 
leveUng  his  pistol  for  a  third  shot,  our 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  quick  suc- 
cession of  firing,  like  a  platoon,  from  the 
other  side  of  the  ridge,  followed  up  by  the 
stunning  clamor — -which  has  only  to  be 
heard  once  to  be  forever  remembered — of 
the  Camanche  war-whoop !  and  then 
above  us  the  heavy  tramp  and  rush  of  a 
troop  descending  the  hill  directly  towards 
us! 

There  was  no  time  for  deliberation ! 
"The  Indians!  take  care  of  yourself, 
Kentuckl"  hastily  exclaimed  my  com- 
panion, as  he  wheeled  his  horse  and 
dashed  down  the  hill  forthe  valley.  Cold 
comfort  that — "  take  care  of  myself,"  in- 
deed ! 

1  made  one  more  desperate  and  una- 
vailing effort  to  break  the  trance  of  the 
vile  brute  I  strode,  then  sprang  from  his 
back,  ran  under  the  drooping  moss,  step- 
ped up  into  the  live  oak,  the  forks  of 
which  were  not  over  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  ran  along  up  one  of  its  massive 
limbs,  and  had  barely  time  to  conceal  my- 
self behind  a  dense  cluster  of  the  moss, 
when,  with  deafening  whoopings,  a 
bronzed  and  feather-bedizened  crew  of 
some  twenty  Camanches  swept  into  the 
valley  just  beneath  me.  They  paused 
for  an  instant  on  seeing  my  horse,  who 
was  standing  as  I  left  him,  and  one  of 
them  took  the  lariat  from  the  saddle-bow; 
but  just  then  they  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  flying  Virginian,  and  with  a  yell  that 
made  the  very  leaves  shiver,  dashed  on 
in  pursuit  of  him.  This  broke  the  spell 
upon  my  mustang,  and  with  a  sudden 
start  and  shrill  neigh  he  plunged  wildly 
through  the  crowd,  dragging  the  warrior 


who  held  the  lariat  from  his  seat,  and 
nearly  unhorsing  two  or  three  others ; 
then,  as  if  the  very  fiends  were  lashing 
him  with  whips  of  red-hot  steel,  he  flew 
rather  than  ran  out  of  the  valley  into  the 
plain,  neighing  louder  than  the  savages 
howled,  till  he  was  out  of  sight!  In  a 
little  while  they  also  had  disappeared  ;  a 
gun  or  two  followed  at  momentary  inter- 
vals, and  then  the  echoes  faded  into 
pulseless  and  oppressive  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  sobbing  moans  of  the  wound- 
ed bear  beneath  me. 

I  was  stupefied  !  These  events  were 
so  strange,  and  had  followed  each  other 
so  rapidly,  that  I  was  dizzy  and  utterly 
confounded.  Was  it  enchanted  land  ? 
Here  was  I,  three  hundred  piiles  beyond 
the  remotest  outskirts  of  civilization — 
perched  in  a  tree — my  horse  gone — friends 
scattered  or  scalped — this  infernal  silence 
weighing  upon  my  lungs.  No  !  There 
is  the  dismal  moan  again!  I  must  go 
down  and  stop  that,  or  it'll  run  me  crazy 
sure  enough  !  Ha !  ha !  This  is  a  funny 
joke — what  a  laugh  I'll  have  with  the 
fellows  when  we  all  get  together  again  ! 
Oh  !  they've  all  hid  as  I  have  done,  and 
we'll  all  meet  out  there  at  the  mouth  of 
the  gorge  after  awhile !  Pooh  I  The  Fates 
merely  mean  to  try  my  nerves  !  Curse 
that  moaning !  I  must  go  down  and  kill 
that  bear  !  Pity  to  kill  him  too — it's  a 
sort  of  companionship  !  Doleful  friends 
we'll  be  !  Confound  it,  if  it  wouldn't 
whine  so  piteously,  I  could  stand  it ! 
Pshaw  !  the  fellows  will  be  here  directly, 
and  what  will  they  say  to  find  that  I  have 
been  so  unmanned  by  a  little  silence,  that 
I  couldn't  finish  a  wounded  bear,  when  I 
came  all  this  way  to  hunt  it .' 

So  down  I  went !  The  great  monster, 
I  found,  was  too  far  gone  to  be  savage. 
He  merely  stared  at  me  through  half- 
glazed  eyes;  then  tossing  his  head  about, 
gaped  his  jaws  and  moaned.  I  went 
close  up  to  him.  I  wanted  him  to  shew 
fight,  and  excite  me.  It  looked  like  cold- 
blooded murder  to  kill  him  so,  and  we 
the  only  live  things  near ;  but  he  wouldn't 
notice  me.  His  back  was  broken,  and 
he  had  enough  to  occupy  him.  Wouldn't 
it  be  merciful  to  put  him  out  of  pain  ? 
Yes!  but  who's  going  to  be  merciful  to 
me  when  I'm  starving,  after  my  ammuni- 
tion gives  out !  1  felt  jealous  of  the 
bear's  good  luck, in  having  me  therewith 
a  heavy  knife  to  kill  him  at  once. 

All  my  logic  wouldn't  do.  Sophise  as 
I  might,  the  awful  conviction  was  settling 
about  my  brain,  that  the  party  had  been 
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hopelessly  scattered,  and  that  I  was  left 
alone,  with  no  experience  to  guide  me  back, 
and  no  hope  of  getting  back  on  foot,  if  I  had 
possessed  experience.  But  it  wouldn't 
do  to  let  this  feeling  gain  the  ascendant. 
1  must  have  something  to  employ  me. 
They  might  come  yet.  So  I  deliberately 
split  the  bear's  skull  with  my  bowie-knife, 
and  went  to  work  very  formally  to  dis- 
sect him.  I  managed  to  protract  this 
operation  to  such  a  length,  that  when  I 
looked  up  I  was  astonished  to  find  that 
the  sun  was  setting.  But  1  had  no  long- 
er any  reason  to  complain  of  the  silence. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  voices  of 
the  wilderness  to  break  forth.  A  long, 
screeching  cry,  that  seemed  right  at  my 
ear,  made  my  blood  curdle.  I  looked 
around — the  limbs  of  a  live  oak  near 
were  rustling  and  swaying,  as  under 
some  great  weight.  The  head  of  a  pan- 
ther peered  out  from  between  two  bunches 
of  moss.  We  looked  at  each  other  very 
coolly.  He  stretched  his  white  throat 
from  the  covert,  turned  up  his  nose,  and 
snuffed  and  snuffed  towards  me.  He 
smelt  the  blood.  His  eyes  were  very 
large  and  gleaming  ;  but  he  looked  inno- 
cent enough ;  his  face  seemed  so  good- 
natured  and  familiar  that  1  felt  for  the 
moment  we  must  be  old  acquaint- 
ances— that  I  ought  to  offer  to  take  his 
paAv.  There's  no  harm  in  him !  He 
stretched  his  jaws  to  scream  again,  and 
1  saw  his  long,  white  fangs.  The 
cat  tribe  are  well  furnished  about  the 
jaws.  But,  horror !  his  cry  has  a  dozen 
echoes  all  around,  far  away  and  near. 
What  a  caterwauling !  God  of  Heaven  ! 
it  is  said  they  like  man's  meat  the  best ! 
Oh  !  but  these  are  simple  boors,  uncon- 
taminated  by  luxurious  tastes.  They 
won't  know  any  better,  unless  they've 
heard  the  tradition.  But  then  it's  some- 
thing of  a  risk  if  they  haven't.  What 
shall  I  do .'  Shoot  that  meek-looking 
fellow  in  the  eyes  ?  Dead  panthers  tell 
no  tales ! 

No,  the  Indians  will  hear  the  gun,  and 
I  shall  have  them  swarming  through 
these  ridges,  to-morrow,  sky-larking. 
That  won't  do.  What  then  .'  Why,  Til 
climb  to  the  top  of  this  live  oak,  so  that 
these  nimble  gentry  can't  get  above  me, 
unless  they  jump  out  of  the  moon ;  and 
I'll  tie  myself  up  there  and  swing  about 
till  morning.  So  long  as  I'm  above  'em 
I'm  safe,  for  I  can  see  their  eyes  as  they 
come  up  and  rake  down  the  limb. 

This  conclusion  was  forthwith  acted 
upon.     1  did'nt  like  that  panther  to  stand 
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there  watching  me  though,  for  he'd  be 
sure  to  tell  and  I  should  be  besieged  all 
night ;  so  I  picked  up  some  round  peb- 
bles that  were  strewed  along  the  hill  side, 
and  took  deliberate  aim  at  his  broad  in- 
nocent face.  The  first  one  cut  through 
the  moss  above  his  head.  He  looked 
up  with  a  quick  movement  and  low 
growl ;  evidently  wondering  prodigiously 
where  it  came  from.  He  had  no  suspi- 
cion of  me  at  all,  and  looked  down  again 
very  friendly  and  very  inquisitive.  I 
tried  it  again.  This  time  I  struck  a 
limb  near  him,  and  the  stroke  rung 
sharply.  He  clapped  his  paw  over  the 
place,  clawed  it  and  smelt.  The  simple 
fellow  did'nt  look  at  me  at  all.  I  felt 
almost  ashamed  to  be  imposing  on  him 
so.  But  while  he  was  thus  engaged,  I 
sent  another  one — this  whistled  past  him 
on  the  other  side.  He  wheeled  and 
clawed  at  the  sound.  At  last  1  struck 
him,  plumb!  He  saw  the  pebble  fall 
and  go  rolling  down  the  hill,  and  with  a 
savage  growl  leaped  out  of  the  tree  after 
it,  and  went  chasing  it  down  into  the 
valley.  It  was  clear  he  thought  the 
place  bewitclied;  for  he  had'nt  come 
back  a^ain  until  after  it  had  grown  quite 
dark.     If  he  came  even  then  ? 

I  took  some  of  the  choicer  pieces  of 
the  bear  and  hung  them  to  a  swinging 
limb,  where  they  would  be  out  of  reach, 
and  then  ascended  the  lire  oak  I 
climbed  and  climbed  until  I  got  so  high, 
that  by  standing  straight,  I  could  look 
out  above  the  top  and  see  the  stars 
twinkling  in  a  very  sleepy  sort  of  fash- 
ion, as  if  they  had  been  called  up  too 
early,  and  had  not  decided  w^hether  they 
should  wake  at  all,  yet  a  while.  The 
moon  was  just  wheeling  up  her  chaste 
disk  from  behind  the  mountains.  They 
all  looked  too  much  like  old  times,  to  be 
pleasant  just  then  ;  so  I  dodged  my  head 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  moss  again,  and 
made  my  arrangements  with  the  most 
accommodating  forks  for  the  night.  That 
settled,  I  went  to  counting  the  answers 
to  the  nearest  panther  cry,  guessing  how 
many  there  were  to  the  acre  ;  or  conjec- 
turing whether  wolves  learned  to  howl 
by  gamut,  and  how  many  bars  made 
their  endless  quavers;  or  wondering 
whether  "rattle!  rattle!  snap!  snap!" 
was  considered  a  legitimate  chorus  to 
"  tu  Avhit !  tu  whoo  !"  by  the  San  Saba 
owls.  I  got  tired  conjecturing  about  the 
owls,  for  they  seemed  to  have  taken  that 
matter  in  hand  with  legard  to  me,  and 
came  flapping  and  hooting  about  the  tree 
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tops,  and  shining  their  great  eyes  curi- 
ously at  me,  as  they  went  by,  till  I  al- 
most foamed  with  spite  because  I  could'nt 
punch  them  out.  The  moon  got  up,  over 
head,  at  last,  and  that  narrow  little  val- 
ley which  looked  so  pretty,  in  the  morn- 
ing sunshine,  now  lay  along  the  deep 
bosom  of  the  shadows,  in  the  light,  braid- 
ing them  like  a  silver  ribbon.  Those 
graceful  creatures  stepping  across  it — 
one,  two,  three — they  are  ocelots,  "spot- 
ted like  a  Pard."  What  a  carouse  is 
going  on  down  there  over  that  bear's  car- 
case. The  brutes  are  about  to  hold  a 
carnival  here  to-night,  in  celebration  of 
my  release  from  the  thraldom  and  re- 
straints of  civilization.  Confound  'em  ! 
if  they  hadn't  such  rakish  ways  about 
them,  I  would  come  down  and  do  the 
"honors"  for  them  genteely,  as  a  civil 
host  should !  Can't  trust  'em  though  ! 
How  their  eyes  do  sparkle  and  flash  green 
flames,  as  they  spit  and  claw  at  each 
other  over  the  bones.  The  panther  rules 
the  roast  down  there.  I  wonder  if  the 
puma's  going  to  come.  I  wish  he  would. 
There'll  be  rare  scintillating  fire-works 
from  their  eyes  should  they  get  to  bat- 
tling. I  suppose  I  should  see  all  the  cat 
family  by  the  light,  sitting  on  their 
haunches  around,  connoisseuring.  That 
would  be  funny,  for  they  are  a  sober,  de- 
mure-looking generation.  Look  at  that 
pack  of  wolves  sitting  off  there  in  the 
moonlight.  How  they  fidget  and  whine 
and  lick  their  chops.  They  dare  not 
come  nearer  !  Good  for  them,  the  sneak- 
ing grave-robbers  !  Those  panthers  are 
gleaming  their  eyes  up  this  way.  Have 
they  scented  .'  Can  it  be  they  suspect .' 
There  go  the  gleams  shooting  up.  What 
can  it  mean  ?  Ha — the  greedy  rogue  ! 
He  is  jumping  up  at  the  tit-bits,  that  I 
hung  on  a  limb.  He  is  welcome  to  them, 
if  he  can  get  them— if  that'll  satisfy  him 
so  far  that  he  won't  attempt  to  make  tit- 
bits of  me. 

Ha!  ha!  strange,  that  that  quaint  song 
about  the  fairies  should  be  buzzing 
through  my  brain  now  : 

"  From  the  silver  tops  of  the  moon-touched 
trees, 

Where  they  swing  in  their  cobweb  ham- 
mocks high. 

And  rock  about  in  the  evening  breeze — " 

I'd  make  a  good-sized  courtier  for  Queen 
Mab's 

"  Hall  of  state  in  the  lily's  cup." 
I  wonder  how  the  "  wee  people"  would 
fancy  buckskins.     I'm  "  rocked  about  in 


the  evening  breeze,"  with  a  vengeance. 
I  wish  I  had  "  cobwebs,"  or  something 
stouter  in  proportion,  to  lash  my  "  ham- 
mock" a  little  more  securely  here. 

"  Ye  Gods!— 
From  fairies  and  tempters  of  the  night 
Guard  me  !" 

Rather  heathenish  rendering  that,  of 
"  And  now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,"  &c. 

I  fear  I  am  no  better  than  a  heathen  any 
how  !     But  bless  us,  they  say  a  fairy  is 

"  Something  betwixt  Heaven  and  Hell — 
Something  that  neither  stood  nor  fell — 
Something  that  through  thy  wit  or  will 
May  work  thee  good — may  work  thee  ill." 

— i.  e.  it  is  a  "  betweenity  !"  But  hush  ! 
they  are  "  pesky  folk,"  and  won't  stand 
being  spoken  of  disrespectfully  They 
"  may  work  thee  ill" — I  am  ill  enough 
off  already  ! 

Curious  notions  to  get  into  a  body's 
head  !  1  wonder,  if  there  should  be  any 
angels,  whether  my  predicament  doesn't 
remind  them  something  of  the  young  He- 
brew they  saw  in  the  lion's  den,  three 
thousand  cycles  ago — except  that  I  am 
a  trifle  higher  up  than  he  was.  But 
lions  didn't  climb  then.  I  believe  they 
haven't  learned  yet  so  well  as  panthers — 
cases  mightily  alike  anyhow!  The  angels 
pitied  him,  for  they  are  said  to  be  very 
compassionate  ;  and  mayhap  they'd  pity 
me  too,  if  I  were  not  such  an  unmitigated 
sinner,  and  didn't  feel  ashamed  to  ask 
their  pity.  I  have  no  hope  in  that  direc- 
tion, for  I  have  never  believed  in  them; 
though  it  would  be  a  comfort  now.  I 
have  sneered  like  a  devil  about  their 
"  harping  on  their  harps,"  when  they  had 
never  done  me  any  harm — and  I  didn't 
want  their  help — even  if  I  was  to  be 
overtaken  with  a  belief  in  them  now — I 
don't  fancy  such  times  as  this  for  repent- 
ance and  begging — don't  think  they  would 
either. 

Roar  away  down  there — that's  right! 
Saturnalia  of  the  grisly  fiends  !  That's 
the  music  for  the  brave  Sceptic  !  His  re- 
ligion is  to  hate  and  to  defy!  Pooh! 
I'm  getting  a  little  cracked,  I  believe,  and 
sleepy  too.  Ticklish  jdace  this,  to  dream, 
unless  it  is  of  hugging!  Wonder  what 
effect  Mrs.  Mab's  chariot-wheels,  driven 
athwart  one's  nose,  would  have  upon 
dreams  up  here  ?  Warrant  her  "  time 
out  of  mind  coachmakcrs,"  "joiner  squir- 
rel and  old  grub,"  are  plenty  enough  out 
this  way.  Ha  !  ha  !  to  think  of  her 
"  team  of  atomies  "  galloping  across  the 
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panther's  snout !  Plague  this  unruly- 
member  !  1  can't  keep  it  from  prating 
about  God !  I'd  like  to  know  how 
high  tlie  Doctor  roosts  to-night?  Poor 
fellow  !  I  am  afraid  it's  in  Abraham's 
hosom  I  I  wonder  if  he  has  Pony 
with  him  ?  Pity  he  couldn't  have  had 
a  bear-steak,  with  honey,  before  he 
went ;  I  think  he'd  have  gone  without  a 
murmur  then.  But  they  say  milk  and 
honey  flows  through  the  streets  up  there — 
no  accounts  of  bears,  though.  Sleep  ! 
"  balmy  sleep  !  tired  nature's  sweet — " 
Sleep  indeed  !  I  fear  I  shall  never  go  to 
sleep  again.  I  find  I  shall  have  to  take 
care  of  myself,  and  see  fair  play.  Things 
are  almost  getting  serious  I  Just  to  think 
how  long  that  panther's  teeth  were  !  He 
keeps  'em  very  white,  considering  he  has 
no  tooth-brush !  I  wonder  if  it's  day- 
hght  up  in  old  Kentuck  now,  and  what 
they're  all  doing.  That  good  old  man  is 
trimming  grape-vines.  He  has  prayed 
for  me  this  morning.  He  can  pray ! 
And  the  girls — weeding  flowers,  I  war- 
rant. And  Willie,  that  glorious  boy, 
with  the  seraph  struggling  through  his 
great  eyes,  pranking  !  pranking!  like  an 
elf.  That's  a  catamount  mewing  ;  how 
soft  his  voice  is — butter  wouldn't  melt  in 
his  mouth.  Confound  this  drowsy  fit — 1 
had  like  to  have  fallen.  This  nodding 
"  twixt  earth  and  sky"  is  rather  more 
serious  than,  in  my  college  days,  1  con- 
sidered Homeric  nods  to  be.  At  it  again 
down  there!  "  Celestial  Syren's  harmo- 
nies I"  you  are  discord  to  it !  Howling, 
growling,  snarhng,  yening,spilting,  snap- 
ping— whew  !  how  the  bones  crack — 
sweet-tempered  family,  these  Felines ! 
They  are  giving  each  other  farewell  sa- 
lutes and  embraces — affectionate  crea- 
tures ! 

But,  thank  Fate !  it  is  the  order  of  na- 
ture that  day  must  come,  though  it  does 
seem  to  be  a  hundred  years.  And  it  has 
come  at  last.  The  wassailers  of  the 
night,  striped,  dotted,  frecked,  spotted, 
one  and  all,  slink  away  with  mean, 
guilty  looks,  while 

"  The  morn  in  russet  mantle  clad. 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern 
hill." 

Those  surly  panthers,  though,  unwil- 
ling to  go,  stop  in  full  view  under  an  oak, 
to  lick  their  paws  and  are  looking  back 
wistfully,  as  if  they  would  have  thanked 
daylight  to  tarry  yet  a  while.  But  it 
will  not  do.  You  are  not  Joshuas,  and 
the  sun  can't  stand  still  for  your  conveni- 


ence. Good-bye  !  When  you  revisit  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon  making  night  hid- 
eous," 1  am  sorry  to  say  1  shan't  be  here  ! 
"  Such  sweet  compulsion  doth  in  music 
lie,"  1  shall  be  compelled  to  travel  away 
from  yours  !  Well,  as  the  coast  is  clear, 
I'll  go  down  I 

A  pretty  muss  they've  made  of  it  down 
here.  Fur,  and  blood,  and  bones!  That 
salient  thief  did  get  my  tit-bits,  sure 
enough.  Well,  it  is  said  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  starving  possible.  1  suppose  1 
am  beginning  to  feel  something  like  the 
premonitories.  1  have  tasted  nothing 
since  daylight  yesterday  morning;  but 
they  say  an  empty  stomach  for  long 
wind,  and  I  am  likely  to  need  all  the 
wind  1  can  raise  before  I  get  across 
this  prairie.  Some  of  the  boys  Avill  be 
in  sight,  though,  by  the  time  1  get  to  the 
mouth  of  the  gorge.  It  can't  be  they  are 
all  scalped,  and  they  must  know  1  am 
here.  Oh,  yes,  I  shall  see  them,  and 
what  a  laugh  we'll  have  comparing 
roosts.  I  set  oflT  down  the  valley,  reached 
the  prairie,  strained  my  eyes  over  the 
desolate  expanse,  and  not  a  living  thing 
Avas  to  be  seen.  I  went  to  the  tree  where 
I  left  the  Doctor  dangling;  the  wolves 
had  stripped  the  bones  of  the  bear,  and 
were  still  lingering  around  them.  That 
immortal  spear  was  sticking  between  the 
ribs,  where  he  had  driven  it,  with,  no 
doubt,  very  splenetic  vigor.  I  looked 
around  for  some  trace  of  his  bones,  but 
none  was  to  be  seen.  Great  God !  it 
ccm't  be  they  are  not  coming !  Foolish 
expletive !  when  one  neither  believes  in 
the  greatness  or  the  Godship.  Instinct  of 
education  !  Pah  !  one  needs  something 
more  get-at-able  and  substantial  than  in- 
stincts and  old  wife's  tales  at  such  times 
as  this  ! 

I  climbed  the  tree  to  the  topmost  hough, 
and  strained  my  eyes  till  they  ached 
again.  Wide,  terrible  solitude;  not  an 
insect  chirruped,  not  a  leaf  stirred.  The 
pulses  of  my  heart  sounded  like  the 
throes  of  a  mountain.  1  began  to  imagine 
it  the  centre  of  all  vitality — the  only 
thing  that  throbbed  and  felt  beneath  the 
sun  ;  and  that  his  great  fire  burned  alone 
for  me.  Pity  that  one  couldn't  live  on 
beams,  as  they  say  the  poets  do.  I  wish 
I  was  a  poet.  If  things  have  been  here, 
just  as  they  look  now,  since  the  flood, 
1  wonder  if  the  grass,  and  trees,  and  sun, 
haven't  become  tired  of  each  other's  faces, 
everlastingly  the  same.  It  must  be  quite 
a  relief  to  them  to  have  me  here.  Who 
— what  hears  me  when  I  talk?  The  earth, 
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these  stolid  hills,  or  the  solemn  oaks,  or 
the  bowed  grass?  They  all  have  "  airy 
tongues,"  and  mysterious  whisperings 
have  been  heard  between  them.  It  is 
evident  if  ihey  talk  they  must  hear,  and 
if  they  hear,  they  surely  pity  me.  Pity  ! 
1  must  be  whining  of  pity !  What  have 
I  to  do  with  it?  Have  1  been  pitiful  to 
friend  or  foe?  Have  I  not  swelled  till  I 
was  nigh  to  burst  with  raving  of  defiance 
to  the  Heavens  above  and  the  earth  be- 
neath?— of  the  proud  mastery  of  my  own 
will?  Where  is  it  now?  Cowed  by  si- 
lence! Egad!  I  did  not  know,  that  as 
he  lay  in  his  "  old  couch  of  spa,ce  and  airy 
cradle,"  this  "  Silence  "  was  so  awful!  I 
wish  I  had  Atlas'  shoulders— that  old 
couch  and  airy  cradle  are  terribly  heavy 
as  they  lean  upon  me !  What  is  this  si- 
lence and  this  awe  ?  Oh,  is  it  God's  Pre- 
sence ?  Is  this  the  way  he  looks  and 
comes — with  a  fearful  calm  upon  him? 
Is  there  a  God  out  here  in  these  tremend- 
ous wilds?  I  cannot  see  him — unless 
this  vast  stagnation — this  breathless,  bare 
infinitude  of  waste — this  huge,  levelled 
corse  be  he  !  1  cannot  feel  him,  unless  it 
is  he,  striving  to  crush  my  life  out  with 
this  hideous  weight  of  stillness  !  Hah ! 
He  is  not,  or  he  is  a  God  who  loves  to 
torture.  They  will  not  come.  I  have 
been  set  apart  for  an  awful  death,  that  his 
dread  hate  may  gloat  upon  my  agonies, 
because  I  have  defied  him.  It  shall  not 
be.  I  will  not  starve,  I  fairly  screamed— 
life  is  strong  in  me,  and  where  the  wolf 
lives  r  can  live.  I'll  be  subtler  than  the 
serpent.  INly  scent  shall  be  keener  than 
the  sleuth-hound's,  my  sight  than  the 
vulture's.  I'll  run  swifter  than  the  deer. 
I'll  wrestle  hand  to  claw  with  the  prairie 
wolf,  that  1  may  tear  his  heart  out  to  eat 
— but  1  will  baulk  that  imperious  Malig- 
nity. Die  by  inches  ?  Not  I.  I'll  set 
the  prairie  on  fire  to  beacon  the  Coman- 
ches,  and  dare  them  to  battle  for  my 
scalp,  or  give  me  food. 

And  so  the  infidel  fiend  within  me 
mouthed  its  impotent  ravings,  in  the  face 
of  heaven's  majesty,  until  I  almost  faint- 
ed with  exhaustion. 

I  slid  out  of  the  tree  and  threw  myself 
iipon  the  grass.  Long  I  lay  there,  half 
stupefied;  my  blood  raging  and  brain 
whirling  with  fearful  images-  A  solitary 
raven  "  tolled  in  his  hollow  beak  "  just 
above,  and  roused  me.  I  knew  it  was 
one  of  the  "  ill  birds,"  though  I  had 
never  seen  or  heard  one  before.  I  looked 
Tip.  It  sat  upon  the  oak  just  over  me, 
and  the  limbs   were  swaying  with    its 


weight.  It  "  tolled  "  that  "  sick  man's 
requiem"  again,  then  turned  its  head 
aside  and  stared,  with  "  grave  inquisi- 
tion "  in  its  black,  glittering  eyes,  down 
upon  me.  You've  come  too  soon,  you 
ebony  wizard ! — not  dead  yet,  I  thank  you  I 
and  I  stared  back  at  its  carnal  glance  ; 
its  grey,  scaly  legs,  had  .stains  upon 
them — hairs  were  clotted  on  its  claws, 
and  the  fellow  had  not  even  wiped  his 
sharp,  wedge-like  bill  clean.  Think  how 
slovenly,  when  he  came  to  offer  the  ser- 
vices of  the  instrument  to  pick  my  eyes 
out !  What  wonder  I  felt  indignant, 
and  the  life  began  to  wake  up  in  me 
again.  I  did  not  want  him  to  go  I  It 
was  a  ghastly  companionship — but  then 
I  had  always  felt  strangely  curious  about 
them,  for  they  are  wonderful  creatures. 
They  live  where  nothing  else,  winged  or 
creeping,  can  be  seen  to  live — out  in  the 
trackless  deserts — vast  wildernesses  of 
desolation — where  even  the  clouds  have 
fled  away,  and  there  is  nothing  but  the 
sky  and  sun  above,  and  sands  and  rocks 
below — the  winnow  of  their  black  wings 
stirs  the  dead  air,  and  their  harsh,  sepul- 
chral croak  startles  the  torpid  echoes 
from  a  sleep  of  ages.  "  He  that  feedeth 
the  young  ravens  !"  I  felt  now  the  stri- 
king sublimity  of  that  figure.  Dark- 
plumed  spirit  of  the  desolation,  in  what 
grim  wild  hast  thou  thy  home?  Thou  hast 
snuffed  the  slaughter  irom  afar,  and  been 
coursing  with  Death  around  the  world. 
Yet  there  are  wide  throats  gaping  with 
ravin,  in  that  foul  nest  of  tliine.  How 
dost  thou  live,  and  how  are  they  fed, 
while  thou  art  crossing  continents,  the 
mate  of  famine  ?  Waugh  !  waugh  !  woo- 
a-u-g-h  !  he  "  tolled  "  again,  and  spiead 
his  black  wings  and  flapped  indignantly 
away  !  The  omen  of  his  coming  is  not 
ill  to  me  ;  where  he  goes  there  must  be 
soviething  to  live  upon. 

It  is  no  miracle  that  gives  refreshing 
to  those  tireless  wings.  Ha !  I  have  it. 
The  snails  !  Hays  said,  the  bears  came 
down  to  feed  On  them.  I  rose,  with  new 
hope  ;  examined  tiie  ground  about  me  ; 
and  to  my  great  joy  found,  scattered  here 
and  there  over  the  surface,  quite  a  num- 
ber of  snails,  some  of  them  as  large  as 
my  thumb.  Ah  !  ha  !  I  said  I  should 
not  starve  !  and  a  gleam  of  exultant  tri- 
umph shot  through  my  inmost  soul.  De- 
feated !  defeated  I  I  shouted,  as  I  impi- 
ously shook  my  clenched,  paltry  hand  to- 
ward the  fathomless  wide  heavens ;  I 
shall  neither  die  of  starvation,  nor,  unless 
I  will  it,  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 
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There  is  game  in  the  hills  to  be  had  for 
the  shooting ;  but  I  do  not  choose  to  turn 
"  root-digger,"  as  I  should  have  to  do 
when  my  ammunition  gives  out.  I  bur- 
row with  my  claws  forthe  gratification  of 
no  one.  The  first  shot  would  bring  the 
Comanches  upon  me,  and  I  am  not  ready 
for  them  yet !  I  shall  go  back  among 
men,  and  show  the  cowards  how  much  a 
haughty  purpose  can  accomplish.  With 
nothing  to  creep  behind,  deer  could  not 
be  approached  on  the  dead  level  of  the 
plain  before  me.  These  snails,  that 
ghostly-eyed,  jolly  old  croaker  has  helped 
me  to,  will  last  so  long  as  the  sterility 
and  the  sand  continue.  What  a  fool  I 
was  to  have  lain  there  mumbling  like  a 
toothless,  helpless  crone,  who  pleads  with 
Death  for  one  hour  more  ;of  palsied  life, 
when  my  veins  are  full  of  blood.  1  am 
strong,  and  there  is  enough  to  eat  scat- 
tered over  the  earth.  A  child  could  hardly 
ask  more  ! 

I  soort  collected  enough  to  make  a  meal. 
Oh,  ye  epicures,  tell  me  not  of  your  crus- 
taceous  delicacies,  out  of  the  deep  sea. 
Snailg — snails  that  grow  upon  the  sand 
for  me ;  though  they  are  rather  light 
food  for  a  walk  of  three  hundred  miles, 
it  must  be  confessed. 

Being  refreshed  in  my  inner  man,  I 
looked  at  matters  very  coolly.  The  plain 
must  be  crossed  ;  it  lay  between  me  and 
life ;  and  the  sooner  the  attempt  was  made 
the  better.  So  I  girded  up  my  loins  and 
started  toward  the  sunrise.  All  that  I 
knew  about  the  course  was,  that  we  came 
west,  and  therefore  east  must  be  the  di- 
rection back.  There  were  no  objects  to 
assist  me  in  keeping  the  right  line.  1 
must  walk  with  my  shadow  behind  me 
in  the  morning,  and  before  me  in  the  eve- 
ning, looking  steadily  at  the  horizon,  my 
gaze  fixed  upon  some  slight  feature,  a 
wave  or  curve  of  its  contour  just  under 
the  sun.  All  day  long  1  walked  with 
my  eyes  fixed  on  something,  which  turned 
out  to  be  nothing  that  could  be  distin- 
guished from  the  vast  level  around,  when 
I  reached  it.  Yet  I  felt  that  I  had  kept 
the  line,  and  that  was  a  great  deal. 

I  had  always  to  stop  before  it  grew 
dark,  to  look  for  snails  and  water.  For 
a  day  or  two  the  snails  were  abundant, 
and  1  came  to  water  at  least  once  a  day; 
but  then  they  both  began  to  grow  scarce. 
The  gnawing  and  parching  of  hunger 
and  thirst  commenced  at  the  same  time. 
I  could  no  longer  keep  my  course  steadily, 
for  my  eyes  must  be  employed  all  the 
while  in  looking  for  food  and  water.     A 


herd  of  mustangs  would  go  by  now  and 
then,  stop  a  moment  to  shake  their 
silky  manes,  snort  and  stare  in  star- 
tled wonder,  and  then  sweep  on  before  I 
could  approach  in  gun-shot.  The  deer 
would  start  lazily  from  their  couches  of 
"  knot-grass  dew  besprent,"  prick  their 
ears,  toss  their  slight  heads,  whistle  and 
bound  away.  The  awkward  cranes  would 
stalk  to  and  fro,  gesticulate  with  their 
long  necks,  and  croak ;  then  stoop, 
spread  their  broad  wings,  and  go  with 
their  long  shanks  dangling  behind  them. 
But  I  could  never  kill  them ;  for,  though 
hunger  made  me  reckless  at  last,  and  I 
would  fire,  I  could  hear  the  shot  rattle 
sharply  among  their  thick  feathers,  but  it 
availed  nothing.  They  still  sailed  croak- 
ing off.  These  were  the  only  living 
things  but  "  horned  frogs,"  that  I  saw  ; 
and  while  my  strength  held  out,  I  would 
chase  the  last — nimble,  ugly  little  crea- 
tures— with  an  eagerness  inconceivable. 
Yes,  there  were  wolves  too;  but  they 
are  minions  of  the  devil,  not  honest,  liv- 
ing things.  Some  of  them  were  on  my 
trail  all  the  time,  determined  to  be  in  at 
the  death.  Oh,  how  fiercely  I  hated 
them.  I  tried  all  manner  of  devices  to 
lure  them  within  gun-shot,  but  it  was  of 
no  avail.  They  were  too  subtle.  The 
hairy  Ghouls  !  They  have  the  "  second 
sight."  They  can  see  death  before  he 
strikes,  and  they  will  slink  and  creep 
with  horrid  patience  in  his  wake,  for  one 
lap  of  blootl.  It  would  make  me  shiver 
to  turn  and  see  them,  like  my  shadow, 
forever  trailing  me.  And  then  at  night 
they  would  sit  around  and  howl  and 
moan  for  hours  and  hours,  as  if  they 
were  determined  I  should  learn  my  own 
requiem  by  heart  I 

Snails  and  water  were  becoming  yet 
more  difilcult  to  obtain,  and  1  weaker 
and  weaker  every  hour.  Still,  I  traveled 
on,  though  my  gait  was  staggering.  I 
had  drawn  my  hunger-belt,  until  1  looked 
like  a  wasp.  My  senses  became  pain- 
fully acute.  The  clang  of  a  crane's 
wing,  or  his  croak  as  he  rose,  would 
thump  and  crash  against  my  tympanum 
like  thunder,  and  roar  through  my  brain 
in  reverberations  for  minutes  after.  The 
earth's  smell  became  rank  and  oppres- 
sive ;  and  when  the  breeze  swept  by,  it 
sounded  like  the  whirring  of  ten  thou- 
sand wings.  I  began  to  see  strange 
sights  on  the  prairie.  Armies  with  ban- 
ners would  hurtle  by,  and  their  tread 
would  shake  the  earth.  It  would  turn 
out  to  be  a  flying  troop  of  mustangs. 
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Great  lakes  of  water  would  glimmer  in 
the  sun  before  me,  and  when  I  would 
reel  along  a  little  faster  to  reach  them, 
they  would  still  travel  on,  and  I  could 
not  lessen  the  distance  between  them  and 
me.  1  was  too  weak  to  curse,  but  I 
thought  of  Heaven-doomed  Tantalus ! 
The  star-beams  hurt  me  with  their  icy 
keenness,  and  the  moon's  light  made  my 
teeth  chatter.  Mist-forms  of  those  1 
loved  would  sail  along  the  air,  solemnly 
and  slow,  their  still  eyes  fixed  sadly  on 
me.  The  wail  of  the  accursed  Avolves 
would  sound  like  the  clamoring  volume 
of  agonies  rolled  up  from  a  teeming  hell- 
pit,  or  the  moaning  of  a  northern  ocean 
through  cavernous  icebergs.  The  blood 
tingled  sharply  and  stung  along  my 
veins  ;  while  my  stomach  was  cold  as  if 
it  were  dead.  1  felt  as  if  I  were  cut  in 
two,  and  my  head  and  feet  acting  from 
different  volitions.  At  night  T  would  lie 
with  my  mouth  open  and  tongue  out, 
gasping  for  the  dew.  1  would  eat  the 
grass  like  a  beast,  before  the  sun  had 
dried  it. 

Yet  I  traveled  on  ;  for  whilst  I  was  in 
motion,  I  felt  the  horrors  less  ;  and  some- 
times my  body  seemed  to  drink  in  un- 
natural vigor  from  the  atmosphere,  giving 
me  ecstatic  visions.  The  most  delicious 
moments  of  my  life  would  crowd  upon 
me,  bringing  all  familiar  faces,  wearing 
the  expression  I  loved  best,  to  remember 
them  by.  But  they  were  spiritualized, 
and  seemed  to  be  the  angels  of  old  joys  ; 
and  they  looked  with  such  pitying  ten- 
derness into  my  eyes,  that  tears  would 
gush  from  them  in  hot  torrents.  And 
then  all  mirthful  phantasies  would  dance 
and  gleam  about  me,  in  such  quaint 
shapes  of  sparkling  beauty,  that  I  would 
laugh  aloud  and  stretch  my  arms  to  clasp 
that  I  might  kiss  them.  But  when,  from 
sheer  exhaustion,  1  was  compelled  to  lie 
down,  then  the  awful  hell  of  torture 
would  commence  to  rage  within  me ; 
and  famine  would  tear  and  wrench  at  my 
vitals.  Thirst,  fiery  thirst,  would  seethe 
and  boil  and  shoot,  like  electric  flame, 
along  my  veins.  In  this  condition  I  had 
been  moving  along  like  one  in  a  dreadful 
dream  for  two  days,  and  yet  no  allevia- 
tion. 1  still  clung  to  my  gun  ;  but,  mer- 
ciful Heaven  !  how  heavy  it  had  become. 
It  fell  like  Goliatlrs  beam  ;  sunk  into  my 
flesh,  and  seemed  to  be  crushing  the  very 
bones.  Yet  I  would  not  give  it  up.  I 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  being  killed 
without  the  oj)portunity  of  revenge.  It 
would  have  been  a  glorious  happiness  to 


have  met  the  Comanches  and  died  defiant. 
Those  fiend-whelps,  the  wolves,  to  have 
them  snarling  their  white  fangs  over  me, 
while  I  was  yet  alive,  was  too  horrible. 

I  had  almost  lost  the  capability  of  fur- 
ther wrestling  with  inevitable  fate,  when 
I  suddenly  noticed  on  the  prairie  before 
me,  that  which  appeared  like  a  cluster  of 
timber.  I  was  strong  again  in  an  in- 
stant. My  feet  seemed  to  be  shod  with 
some  buoyant  principle.  "  Water  !  wa- 
ter !  water  "  my  parched  lips  articulated 
at  every  step.  As  I  approached,  I  could 
perceive  there  were  other  "  motts  "  scat- 
tered at  wide  intervals  of  miles  in  a  line 
across  the  plain.  This,  I  knew,  indi- 
cated the  presence  of  a  stream  ;  and,  oh  ! 
what  a  thrill  of  hope,  for  I  was  humbled 
now,  it  sent  through  my  weakened  frame  ! 

In  an  hour  [  had  reached  the  nearest 
"  mott  " — a  cluster  of  scrubby  timber, 
covering  about  thirty  square  feet — and  I 
almost  screamed  with  eager  delight,  as  1 
saw  from  the  gully  on  which  it  stood,  the 
gleam  of  water.  I  dropped  my  gun, 
tumbled  down  the  bank,  threw  myself 
prostrate  upon  the  brink,  and  plunged 
my  head,  up  to  the  shoulders,  in  the  clear 
fluid.  I  gulped  several  huge  rapid  swal- 
lows on  the  instant ;  but  when  I  paused 
for  breath — horror  of  horrors  !  Great 
God  !  it  was  as  salt  as  brine  !  It  all 
came  up  in  an  instant,  and  it  was  like 
tearing  out  my  vitals.  The  blackness  ot 
darkness  came  around  my  brain.  I  was 
insensible. 

I  cannot  tell  how  long  I  lay  there  ;  hut 
I  fell  with  a  portion  of  my  body  in  the 
water,  and  this  revived  me.  I  waked  to 
consciousness,  with  my  brain  clearer 
than  it  had  been  for  several  days.  I  felt 
that  the  game  was  all  up  now,  and  i 
strange  calmness  took  possession  of  me. 
I  smiled  even,  to  think  what  a  wild,  fe- 
verish struggle  I  had  gone  through,  to 
preserve  a  boon  so  utterly  worthless  as 
life  now  seemed — and  how  foolishly  ob- 
streperous and  bitter  I  had  been  about 
things  that  now  appeared  as  mere  con- 
ventional whimsicalities !  To  die  I  why 
it  is  a  sweet,  a  glorious  prospect  !  What 
were  life  without  the  joy  and  happiness 
of  dying .'  To  die  of  starvation  !  It 
will  be  deliciously  pleasant,  as  being 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  roundelays  of  home. 
Strange  !  1  never  thought  of  God  now 
but  as  a  name  ;  it  was  an  inevitable  law 
of  being  1  obeyed,  gladly  and  meekly  ! 
The  fancy  took  possession  of  me  that  I 
wanted  to  lie  down  on  the  green  moss 
under  the  trees.     I  must  make  one  more 
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effort  to  get  there.  I  attempted  to  crawl, 
but  was  too  weak,  and  fell !  I  lay  for 
some  time,  and  still  that  fancy  haunted 
me  so  singularly  that  my  powerless  limbs 
regained  a  partial  vigor.  I  crawled  on 
my  hands  and  knees  up  the  bank.  It  took 
me  a  long  time  to  do  this.  1  felt  as  if  it 
were  my  last  duty,  and  desperately  I 
struggled  to  accomplish  it.  I  passed  my 
gun,  and  dragged  it  along  with  me.  I 
thought  of  the  wolves,  and  wanted  to  go 
to  sleep  ill  peace. 

I  reached  the  mott.  There  was  one 
bright  green  spot  under  the  largest  tree, 
in  the  centre.  That's  the  place.  It  will 
be  a  lovely  couch.  I  managed  to  reach 
it,  and  stretched  myself  upon  my  back, 
with  my  gun  by  ray  side,  and  my  head 
resting  on  a  cushion  of  moss  near  the 
root.  My  eyes  were  closed.  An  inde- 
scribable sense  of  weakness  pervaded  my 
being.  I  felt  that  I  should  never  rise 
from  that  place  again.  But  1  was  happy. 
The  agony  was  over  ;  the  "  fitful  fever" 
had  grown  calm,  and  was  slowly  sinking 
me  to  rest.  The  loved  faces  of  that  far 
away  home  came  round  me  for  the  fare- 
well. Others  stooped  from  the  clouds 
and  beckoned  and  smiled  for  me  to  come 
on.  They  wore  wings.  Oh !  how  I  longed 
to  be  with  them.  It  was  a  pleasant 
trance.  I  felt  that  I  should  never  lose 
sight  of  them  again ;  that  before  many 
hours  I  should  feel  myself,  buoyant  as 
they,  rise  up  from  the  damp  earth  and 
float  away  to  the  stars.  A  sunbeam, 
struggling  through  the  leaves,  fell  on  my 
closed  lids,  and  shocked  me  back  to  earth 
again.  I  opened  my  eyes  for  one  more 
look  at  the  glad  sun  and  beautiful  earth. 
I  looked  up. 

What !  can  it  be  ?  Strange  !  strange  ! 
There  is  a  God  !  That  very  Being  1 — 
poor  I — had  thought  to  scorn,  is  here  in 
the  sublimity  of  mercy.  Weak,  pitiful 
wretch  I  He  has  work  for  thee  to  do,  and 
has  willed  thou  shalt  not  die  yet ! 

Directly  above  me,  within  six  feet  of 
my  face,  crouching  close  to  the  body  of 
the  tree,  was  a  large  fox-squirrel.  The 
instant  my  eye  fell  upon  it,  I  felt  that  1 
had  been  reprieved,  and  life  and  all  its 
objects  rushed  back  upon  my  heart  again. 
Not  the  shadow  of  an  idea  crossed  my 
mind  that  there  was  even  a  possibility  of 
the  creature  escaping  me.  I  felt  as  well 
assured  that  I  should  get  to  Bexar,  and 
home,  as  if  I  had  already  been  sitting  in 
the  old  rocking-chair.  I  felt  awed,  too  ; 
for  here  was  the  rebuke,  broad  and  bright 
as  the  sun's  path,  of  my  feeble  and  im- 


pious presumption !  Who  shall  sound 
Thy  compassion  with  a  plummet,  thou 
marvellous  Majesty  of  Heaven  .'  His 
hand — the  hand  of  the  God  of  Jacob  is 
here  !  This  is  His  act !  1  have  looked 
upon  that  hand,  and  in  that  act  have 
heard  His  pitying  voice — "  Go,  thou  poor 
worm — live,  and  sin  no  more  !"  1  lay 
perfectly  still  several  minutes,  watching  it 
breathe,  and  thinking  how  its  poor  life 
had  been  given  for  mine.  I  had  been 
too  weak  to  raise  my  hand  before.  Now 
I  slowly,  and  with  care,  lifted  my  gun 
with  one  hand,  without  changing  my  po- 
sition at  all — raised  it  without  aim,  for  I 
felt  that  I  couldn't  miss  it,  and  fired,  ft 
fell  upon  my  breast.  1  sat  up,  drew  my 
knife,  cut  it  up  deliberately,  and  ate  as 
much  of  it  as  I  dared  at  once,  raw  ! 
and  then,  with  the  first  prayer  of  Faith, 
of  thanksgiving,  and  of  praise,  that 
ever  breathed  upon  my  lips,  sunk  back, 
and  was  sound  asleep  in  a  moment.  I 
slept  for  twenty-four  hours,  as  near  as  I 
can  judge.  On  waking  I  finished  the  re- 
mainder of  the  squirrel,  and  felt  quite 
able  to  walk  again  ;  though,  on  attempt- 
ing to  rise,  I  staggered  sorely  for  a  while. 
But  the  conviction  that  I  should  meet 
with  no  further  difficulty  had  become  a 
matter  of  such  positive  certainty  that  I 
never  dreamed  of  a  doubt.  "  The  evi- 
dence of  things  unseen  "  had  reached  me 
through  the  material  at  last.  Faith  looked 
farther  and  higher  than  the  senses.  1 
knew  that  I  knew !  The  Penates  of 
the  soul — the  image  of  the  desolation  and 
the  humble  instrument — had  assumed 
their  holy  niches!  I  was  happy,  full  of 
love,  and  humble.  Spring-time  visions 
came  again.  The  brazen,  glowing  sky, 
and  the  red,  cloudy  earth,  had  passed 
from  before  my  eyes,  and  the  blue  hea- 
vens and  a  natural  sun  were  over  me. 
The  ice-ring  melted  from  around  my 
heart — sense  and  thought  and  brain  were 
clear  again  !  The  madness  had  passed 
awa3^  I  clapped  my  hands  and  laughed 
aloud  for  joy  ! 

In  about  two  hours,  I  saw  two  men  on 
horseback,  herding  a  drove  of  cattle.  I 
was  not  surprised.  I  expected  something 
of  the  sort.  The  men  rode  towards  me. 
I  saw  they  were  Mexicans.  I  knew 
there  was  nothing  to  expect  from  these 
traitorous  wretches,  by  fair  means ;  so  I 
concealed  my  gun  by  running  it  up  my 
hunting-shirt,  and  waited  for  them  to 
come  within  range.  They  approached 
very  cautiously,  and  when  they  were 
within  thirty  paces  of  me,  I  drew  my  gun 
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suddenly  forth  and  brought  it  lo  bear 
upon  them.  They  were  desperately  fright- 
ened, and  would  have  wheeled  and  gal- 
loped off;  but  something  in  my  look 
showed  that  1  was  not  joking.  I  or- 
dered them  up  to  me ;  dismounted  the 
one  on  the  best  horse ;  took  his  seat ; 
waved  my  hand  in  adieu  to  the  chop- 
fallen  looking  scoundrels,  who  had  ex- 
pected to  plunder  me,  and  galloped  off. 

The  motion  of  the  horse  was  dreadful. 
I  remember  dropping  the  bridle  and  sei- 
zing the  high  pummel  with  both  hands, 
while  the  horse  dashed  off  toward  the 
eastward,  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  The 
next  thing  I  remember  was  being  lifted 
off  by  the  rangers,  at  the  door  of  John- 
son's, in  the  square,  at  Bexar  I  heard 
some  of  them  say,  "  Poor  fellow !  I 
thought  it  was  his  ghost." 

The  days  were  a  blank  then  for  several 
weeks.  My  next  awaking  was  in  a 
pleasant  room,  in  bed,  with  the  little 
Doctor  bending  anxiously  over  me.  I 
was  safe — the  crisis  was  past!  The 
Doctor  had  been  wounded,  and  was  now 
a  spare,  thin,  little  body.  So  I  supposed 
he,  too,  had  seen  his  troubles. 

It  appeared  that  the  body  of  Comanches 
had  been  very  large.  They  had  attacked 
the  different  detachments  of  our  scattered 
party  very  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and 
so  entirely  dispersed  it,  that  not  more 
than  two  ever  got  together  again.  Two 
men  had  been  killed  and  several  others 
wounded.     Hays  had  saved  the  Doctor's 


life  with  the  faithful  aid  of  Pony ;  and 
it  is  said  the  Doctor  means  to  have  Pony 
embalmed  when  he  dies.  All  had  a  hard 
time  of  it  getting  in ;  but  my  case  was 
rather  the  most  desperate. 


The  sagacious  sceptic  will  no  doubt 
smile  at  the  importance  we  have  attached 
to  these  simple  incidents.  He  is  free  to 
sneer — they  are/acts,  and  the  most  remark- 
able, under  the  circumstances,  that  ever 
cameundermy observation.  This  "mott" 
was  not  more  than  thirty  feet  square ; 
the  trees  dwarfish,  and  none  of  them  nut- 
bearing.  It  was  fully  six  miles  above 
and  below  to  the  other  motts,  and  they 
were  not  so  large  as  this  one,  and  were 
thirty  miles  from  any  other  timber.  The 
sterile  prairie  produced  nothing  which  I 
could  perceive  to  be  natural  food  for  such 
an  animal.  It  may  have  been  migrating; 
but  they  generally  do  so  in  large  num- 
bers, keeping  near  the  water  ;  there  was 
none  in  this  region.  How  the  creature 
got  there,  and  how  it  lived,  will  always 
be  a  positive  mystery  to  me.  The  im- 
pression made  by  this  combination  of  sin- 
gular circumstances— the  fact  of  its  be- 
ing there  at  all — then  of  my  seeing  it  just 
at  the  crisis  when  I  thought  I  was  dying — 
its  crouching  so  close  to  me  as  to  make  it 
a  matter  of  impossibility  almost  for  me  to 
fail  of  killing  it,  even  in  my  feeble  condi- 
tion— all  together  it  can  never  fade  from 
my  memory. 


THE  TREE. 


BY      LAURENS, 


It  stood,  a  solitary  thing  to  see, 

Nursing  a  lofty  sorrow  ;  it  forbore 
(With  her  its  destiny  presided  o'er,) 

The  populous  grove,  did  that  imperial  tree ; 
And  lonesome  thus,  we  loved  them,  Dear  !  for  we 

Have  each  one,  only  one  at  the  heart's  core, — 
(Although  mankind's  a  multitude — no  more  !) 

And  all  in  all, come  wo,  come  joj^ance,  be 
TJjito  each  other :     Yea,  the  world  is  wide. 

And  cities  jostle  cities  numerous, 

Of  which  we'll  little  reck  if  only  thus, 
We  keep  a  corner,  not  in  which  to  hide, 

But  rather  to  stand  up  in,  glorious 

In  our  fine  independence,  and  just  pride. 
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THE    COMMERCE    OF    LAKE    ERIE 


When,  in  the  year  1679,  the  Cavalier 
De  La  Salle  launched  the  first  vessel  moved 
with  sails  upon  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie, 
every  portion  of  the  great  West  was 
covered  with  its  ancient  forests.  The 
echoing  axe  had  never  rung  through  their 
solitudes,  and  the  battle  for  mastery  was 
yet  undecided  between  the  wild  beast  and 
his  wild  foe,  the  savage  hunter.  The 
three  guns  which  were  tired  by  La  Salle 
when  the  Griffin  was  launched,  were 
probably  the  first  sounds  of  gunpowder 
that  ever  broke  upon  the  stillness  of  this 
vast  region.  The  wondering  Iroquois 
heard  in  them  the  thunders  and  saw  the 
lightnings  of  heaven.  The  white  man 
was  equally  an  object  of  admiration  and 
of  fear. 

The  arts  of  navigation,  at  this  period, 
upon  this  great  inland  sea,  were  confined 
to  the  bark  canoe  and  the  rude  paddle 
with  which  it  was  propelled.  Never 
before  had  the  canvas  here  opened  itself 
to  the  wind.  The  voyage  of  La  Salle 
was  an  era  in  the  history  of  this  portion 
of  the  world.  The  immense  fur  trade 
with  the  natives  at  the  extremities  of  this 
lake,  which  was  carried  on  first  by  the 
French  and  afterwards  by  the  English, 
was  then  almost  entirely  unknown.  It 
was  but  the  year  before  that  the  sites  of 
the  first  trading- houses  had  been  selected. 
La  Salle  set  sail  from  the  foot  of  Lake 
Erie  on  the  7th  day  of  August,  1679, 
with  a  crew  of  thirty  men,  and  arrived 
at  Mackinaw  on  the  28th  day  of  that 
month.  The  first  cargo  of  peltries  was 
put  on  board  the  Griffin,  and  she  was  or- 
dered by  La  Salle  to  return  with  a  crew 
of  six  men  to  Niagara.  But  a  storm  was 
encountered,  and  the  vessel  with  all  on 
board  was  lost.  The  ship  and  cargo  were 
valued  at  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  francs. 
Thus  was  made  the  first  great  sacrifice 
of  life  and  property  to  the  commerce  of 
Lake  Erie. 

Since  that  period  the  changes  that  have 
been  wrought  in  the  county  bordering 
upon  and  lying  beyond  this  lake,  surpass 
the  dreams  of  enchantment.  Enterprise 
has  penetrated  those  vast  solitudes;  the 
beasts  of  prey  have  slunk  back  into 
deeper  fastnesses  of  the  woods;  the  na- 
tive tribes  have  vanished  away  like  their 
own  majestic  forests,  and  the  white  man, 
following  fast  upon  their  rustling  foot- 


steps, has  subdued  the  wilderness  to  the 
forms  of  civilization.  Delightful  Cul- 
ture, Avho  is  able  to  make  men  forget  the 
wild  charms  of  a  life  with  Nature,  in  the 
beautiful  comforts  she  can  accumulate 
for  their  use,  spreads  many  myriads  of 
fields  with  a  yearly  exuberance  of  flowers 
and  fruits.  Where,  also,  were  the  idols 
and  altar-mounds  of  savage  worship,  with 
their  columns  of  smoke  ascending  among 
the  still  forest-tops,  to  appease  the  wrath 
of  offended  Manitou,  now  rise  the  temples 
and  spires  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
votaries  of  commerce  have  been  attended, 
often  preceded,  in  the  New  World,  by 
the  worshippers  of  the  Cross.  The  great 
region  thus  changed,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  important  of  the  many  noble 
sections  of  the  American  continent.  In 
scenery  and  agricultural  resources,  it  is 
unsurpassed.  Its  capabilities  for  inland 
commerce  are  also  remarkable.  The  lat- 
ter will  form  the  present  subject  of  a  few 
pages. 

The  country  from  which  the  furs  were 
gathered  at  the  trading-houses  at  Niagara, 
Detroit  and  Mackinaw,  including  a  large 
portion  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan and  Wisconsin,  now  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  two  millions  of  souls. 
Since  the  day  when  La  Salle  first  opened, 
as  it  were,  to  future  generations  the  great 
highway  upon  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie, 
the  progenitors  of  this  mighty  multitude 
have  been  borne  upon  its  waves  by  the 
favoring  winds ;  and  innumerable  little 
bands,  gaining  the  mouth  of  some  fair 
river,  have  thence  radiated  over  the  wide 
spread  domain,  from  which  their  descend- 
ants are  now  pouring  down  upon  the 
trusting  bosom  of  the  lake  the  abundant 
products  of  an  almost  inexhaustible  soil. 

Great  as, has  been  the  change  since  the 
country  was  first  explored,  it  has  ahnost 
wholly  taken  place  since  the  year  1800. 
The  population  of  Ohio  in  that  year,  was 
but  45,365  ;  and  that  was  the  only  State, 
with  the  exception  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  of  all  those  bordering  upon 
the  great  lakes,  which  contained  any  con- 
siderable settlements,  or  in  which  any 
enumeration  of  the  people  was  taken. 
Even  Ohio  was  not  then  admitted  into 
the  Union ;  and  the  commercial  advan- 
tages of  Lake  Erie  were  scarcely  begun 
to  be  developed  till  twenty-five  years  af- 
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terwards.  The  first  vessel  bearing  the 
American  flag,  upon  Lake  Erie,  was  the 
sloop  Detroit,  of  seventy  tons,  which 
was  purchased  of  the  North v\'est  Com- 
pany by  the  General  Government,  in 
1796.  It  was,  however,  soon  after  con- 
demned as  unseaworthy,  and  abandoned. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war 
in  1812,  the  whole  number  of  vessels 
of  all  descriptions,  upon  this  lake,  did 
not  exceed  twelve;  and  these  were  em- 
ployed either  in  the  fur  trade,  or  in  trans- 
porting to  the  west  such  goods  and  mer- 
chandise as  were  required  for  the  scat- 
tered population  that  had  found  their 
way  there.  A  few  vessels  were  built 
during  the  war:  but  as  many,  and  pro- 
bably more,  were  destroyed.  And  dur- 
ing the  three  years  of  its  continuance, 
as  all  emigration  to  the  west,  if  any  had 
before  existed,  must  have  ceased,  there 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  any  com- 
merce upon  the  Lake. 

Peace  having  been  I'estored,  some  time 
was  requisite  for  those  whose  attention 
had  been  diverted  from  their  peaceful 
employments  to  the  aits  of  M^ar,  to  be- 
come profitably  engaged  in  commercial 
or  agiicultural  pursuits.  This  whole 
country,  then  new  and  poor,  and  Aveak- 
ened  by  the  exhaustion  of  a  painfully 
protracted  war,  could  scarcely  maintain 
its  own  sparse  population.  But  it  was 
fast  increasing,  both  by  its  own  natural 
growth,  and  by  continued  accessions 
from  abroad.  During  our  unhappy  strug- 
gle, the  enterprise  of  the  woodman  had 
been  exchanged  for  the  courage  of  the 
soldier :  and  agriculture,  the  first  em- 
ployment of  every  people  in  a  new  land, 
had  languished  and  died  out  in  the  in- 
fant settlements,  almost  before  it  had 
being.  But  the  invader  had  been  driven 
from  the  homes  of  the  settlers,  and  they 
were  now  ready  to  engage  anew  in  the 
arts  of  husbandry. 

In  1818,  there  were  but  thirty  vessels 
in  all  upon  this  lake  ;  and  in  that  year, 
the  first  steamboat  that  ever  traversed 
Lake  Erie,  "  The  Walk-in-the- Wa- 
ter," was  built  at  Black  Rock.  This 
boat  successfully  navigated  the  lake  till 
the  month  of  November,  1821,  when  she 
was  wrecked.  From  1818  to  1824,  there 
was  hut  one  steamboat  on  I^ake  Erie, 
which,  with  the  few  sail  vessels,  was 
fully  adequate  to  the  commerce  of  that 
period.  During  that  time,  there  was  very 
little  trade.  The  people  of  the  new 
States  were  rather  buyers  than  sellers. 
A  foreign  population  was  slowly  coming 


in  upon  them,  and  children  were  being 
born,  and  they  were  rapidly  becoming  a 
great  people.  But  as  they  could  scarcely 
produce  their  own  bread,  and  had  no 
agricultural  productions  to  export,  they 
were  unable  to  pay  for  the  manufactures 
of  the  East  or  of  the  old  world.  Though 
struggling  with  poverty  and  accomplish- 
ing little,  the  West,  during  this  period, 
was  gathering  up  her  energies  for  a  great 
stride  to  wealth  and  power.  The  Erie 
Canal  had  crept  along  the  borders  of  the 
Mohawk— and  passing  hill  and  plain, 
and  threading  its  way  through  forests 
and  morasses,  it  was  fast  journeying 
westward,  forming  a  channel  from  the 
waters  of  the  Hudson  to  those  of  the 
Niagara.  The  hardy  emigrant  was  com- 
ing with  his  scanty  effects,  as  lar  as  he 
could  pursue  this  new  channel  of  trade 
and  travel,  and  was  overleaping  the  rocky 
barrier  that  separated  it  from  the  waters 
of  Lake  Erie. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
the  trade  upon  the  lake  was  of  little  mo- 
ment, and  can  scarcely  be  dignified  with 
the  name  of  commerce.  No  record  is 
known  to  exist  of  the  amount  of  trade 
prior  to  1815.  In  that  year  the  number 
of  arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels  at 
and  from  Buffalo,  was  sixty-four.  From 
that  time  up  to  the  year  1824,  a  period  of 
nine  years,  there  was  a  regular  increase 
of  arrivals  and  departures  at  that  port, 
amounting  on  an  annual  average  to  about 
eighteen  per  cent,  over  each  previous 
year,  those  of  the  last-mentioned  year, 
being  two  hundred  and  eighty-six.  In 
1825,  there  was  an  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  equal  to  sixty  per  cent.,  and 
from  that  year  to  1830  inclusive,  the  ave- 
rage annual  increase  was  equal  to  forty- 
nine  per  cent.  This  year  the  number  of 
arrivals  and  departures  was  two  thousand 
and  fifty-two.  The  Erie  Canal  had  been 
completed,  and — like  the  blood,  flowing 
through  the  great  artery  from  the  heart  of 
a  living  being  to  the  extremities  of  the 
body,  giving  growth  and  communicating 
activity  and  strength — trade  was  coursing 
through  its  whole  length,  imparting  a 
vital  energy  to  the  new-born  commerce  of 
the  West. 

Up  to  this  period,  there  were  no  safe 
harbors  upon  the  lake,  and  but  few  that 
were  even  accessible.  Congress  had 
made  some  inconsiderable  appropriations 
for  the  improvement  of  the  natural  ad- 
vantages at  some  of  the  principal  points, 
A  small  sum  was  appropriated  in  1826, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Buf- 
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falo.  The  expenditure  of  this  sum,  with 
what  had  before  been  accomplished  by 
individual  enterprize,  was  sufficient  for 
the  erection  of  a  pier  at  the  mouth  of  the 
present  harbor;  and  by  the  aid  of  a  fur- 
ther small  sum  appropriated  the  next  year, 
a  light-house  was  built.  But  these  works 
were  too  frail  and  unsubstantial  to  resist 
the  frequent  force  of  the  winds  and  wa- 
ters, and  they  were  nearly  all  carried 
away  in  the  winter  of  1828.  By  the  aid 
of  further  and  liberal  appropriations,  the 
works  were  soon  rebuilt  in  a  more  per- 
fect and  substantial  manner. 

To  estimate  briefly  what  had  been  ac- 
complished up  to  they  ear  1830.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Erie  Canal  had,  by  opening 
new  channels  of  trade,  developed  to  some 
degree  the  resources  of  a  new  country. 
The  pioneers  in  the  West  must  have  car- 
ried with  them  the  means  of  subsistence, 
till  the  forest  could  be  made  to  give  place 
to  the  cultivated  field.  The  over-produc- 
tion of  the  first  settlers  must  have  been 
consumed  by  those  who  were  continually 
joiningthem,whocame  with  empty  hands, 
and  Avere  perhaps  more  destitute  than 
themselves.  But  the  scene  was  now 
changing,  and  the  teeming  earth  was 
gaining  upon  the  growing  population. 
The  scattered  elements  of  trade  were  be- 
ginning to  appear,  and,  flowing  at  first  in 
small  rivulets,  were  uniting  in  the  larger 
streams,  which  were  again  to  be  com- 
bined, forming  the  great  currents  of  com- 
merce. The  emigrant  had  sought  the 
West,  taking  with  him  poverty,  patience, 
and  industry,  and  he  was  now  sending 
back  the  wealth,  which  was  the  product 
of  this  apparently  powerless  but  most 
surely  effective  of  all  capital.  Within 
the  preceding  ten  years,  the  population  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  had 
nearly  doubled,  and  it  was  now  at  a  point 
from  which  it  was  to  increase  almost  be- 
yond the  powers  of  enumeration.  Ac- 
curate statistics  of  the  Lake  commerce 
at  this  period,  cannot  now  easily  be  ob- 
tained from  the  several  points  upon  its 
borders ;  and  perhaps  the  best  estimate 
of  it  can  be  formed  by  referring  to  the 
trade  of  Baffalo.  This  place  being  situ- 
ated at  the  outlet  of  the  Lake,  the  com- 
merce arising  from  the  numerous  points 
upon  its  borders,  is  to  a  great  degree  ag- 
gregated here.  It  has  before  been  stated, 
that  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  lake 
vessels  at  Buffalo  this  year  amounted  to 
two  thousand  and  fifty-two.  The  number 
of  clearances  upon  the  Erie  Canal  this 
year  fiom  the  same  place,  was  two  thou- 


sand and  sixty-six,  and  the  amount  of 
tolls  collected,  was  nearly  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  This  was  an  increase  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  over  1826,  the 
first  year  during  which  the  Canal  was  in 
full  operation.  It  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  trade  here  mostly,  if  not  wholly, 
originated  from  places  west  of  Buffalo. 
No  statistics  at  hand  show  the  number 
of  vessels  on  Lake  Erie  at  this  period; 
but  it  is  known  that  in  1827,  three  years 
before,  the  whole  number  of  all  descrip- 
tions engaged  in  the  trade  of  Lake  Erie 
and  the  Upper  Lakes,  was  but  fifty-three, 
and  their  aggregate  burthen  but  three 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eleven  tons. 
In  1840,  the  number  of  sail  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  of  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Upper  Lakes,  was  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  varying  from  thirty  to  three  hun- 
dred aud  fifty  tons  burthen,  their  cost 
being  from  one  thousand  to  fourteen 
thousand  dollars  each,  and  perhaps  on  an 
average,  five  thousand  dollars  each,  ma- 
king an  aggregate  of  one  million  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  num- 
ber of  steamboats  upon  the  lakes  this 
year,  was  forty- eight,  their  burthen  va- 
rying from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  tons.  They  were  sup- 
posed to  have  cost  in  the  aggregate,  $2,- 
200,000.  The  aggregate  earnings  of 
steam  vessels  in  1840,  was  $725,523,44. 
In  1840,  the  number  of  arrivals  and 
departures  of  steamboats  and  sail  vessels 
at  and  from  the  port  of  Buffalo,  was  four 
thousand  and  sixty-one,  and  in  1844,  five 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 
The  value  of  merchandise  landed  at  Buf- 
falo from  the  West,  during  the  season  of 
1844,  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  The 
amount  of  canal  tolls  received  at  this 
place  and  at  Black  Rock,  for  the  same 
time,  was  $542,452,  which  was  more 
than  one-fourth  part  of  all  the  tolls  re- 
ceived on  the  whole  line  of  the  Erie  Canal 
for  that  year,  being  an  increase  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  dollars 
over  those  of  1840,  though  less,  by  more 
than  seventeen  hundred  dollars,  than  the 
amount  received  at  those  places  in  1843. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that, 
during  the  last  year,  a  much  larger  por- 
tion than  heretofore  of  the  trade  of  Lake 
Erie  was  diverted  from  this  channel,  and, 
instead  of  contributing  to  reward  the  State 
of  New  York  for  its  munificent  and  en- 
lightened policy  in  being  the  first  to  open 
a  way  for  the  commerce  of  the  West,  has 
paid  a  portion  of  its  tribute  into  the  trea- 
sury of  a  foreign  power.     In  1844,  there 
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came  through  the  Welland  Canal,  from 
American  ports  on  Lake  Erie  to  American 
ports  on  Lake  Ontario,  1,629,544  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  90,925  barrels  of  flour;  and 
it  is  probable  that  a  very  large  amount  of 
those  great  staples  was  carried  from  Ame- 
rican ports  on  Lake  Erie  over  Lake  On- 
tario and  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  Li 
addition  to  this,  a  very  large  amount  of 
other  products  from  the  Western  States 
must  have  been  transported  through  the 
same  channel,  both  to  American  and  for- 
eign ports  on  Lake  Ontario.  As  a  further 
evidence  of  the  diversion  of  this  trade,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  in  1844  the  amount 
ot  canal  tolls  received  at  Oswego  was 
$133,544,  being  an  increase  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty- seven  per  cent,  over  the 
amount  received  there  in  1840 ;  while  the 
increase  of  tolls  received  at  Buffalo  and 
Black  Rock  for  the  same  period  was  less 
than  forty-seven  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  merchandise  and  furni- 
ture transported  from  Buffalo  to  the  West 
in  1844,  was  36,887  tons  ;  from  Oswego, 
9,648  tons  ;  making  an  aggregate  of 
46,525  tons,  which  was  an  increase  over 
the  amount  transported  from  those  places 
in  1840  of  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent. 
The  quantity  of  property  of  various  kinds 
going  East  from  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock 
in  1844,  amounted  to  224,543  tons;  the 
quantity  going  East  from  Oswego  the 
same  year  was  37,559  tons ;  making  an 
aggregate  of  262,102  tons,  which  was 
nearly  double  the  amount  transported 
East  from  those  places  in  1840.  The 
amount  of  wheat  and  flour  going  East 
from  Buffalo  alone  in  1844,  was  equal  to 
6,752,650  bushels  of  wheat,  or,  reduced 
to  flour,  allowing  five  bushels  to  the  bar- 
rel, to  1,350,130  barrels,  the  estimated 
value  of  which  was  nearly  eight  millions 
of  dollars.  This  was  an  increase  of  about 
fifty  per  cent,  over  the  amount  sent  from 
the  same  place  in  1840. 

In  1830  the  tonnage  of  the  port  of  Buf- 
falo was  but  2,300  tons,  and  in  all  the 
districts  on  the  lakes  but  6,462  tons.  In 
that  year  the  exports  of  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan were  valued  at  only  $12,400,  and 
the  imports  but  $27,300.  The  surplus 
products  of  that  State  must  now  amount 
to  millions,  while  her  imports  have  been 
immensely  increased.  In  1838,  there  were 
fifteen  steamboats,  three  ships,  three  brigs 
and  fifty-two  schooners  upon  the  lakes, 
though  some  of  them  were  very  small ; 
and  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  tonnage 
of  all  the  vessels  now  afloat  amounts  to 
sixty  thousand  tons.     Buffalo  and  Cleve- 


land alone   have    more   than   thirty- six 
thousand  tons. 

In  1844  there  were  built  at  different 
points  upon  the  lakes,  nine  steamboats, 
thirteen  brigs  and  seventeen  schooners, 
with  an  aggregate  burthen  of  nine  thou- 
sand and  twelve  tons,  and  at  a  cost  of 
$542,580.  Besides  this,  several  boats 
have  been  enlarged  and  their  capacity 
much  increased;  and  there  are  now  en- 
rolled and  registered  at  the  port  of  Buf- 
falo, steamboats  the  burthen  of  which 
amounts  to  10,848  tons,  propellers  850 
tons,  brigs  3,881  tons,  schooners  8,694 
tons;  making  an  aggregate  of  24,273 
tons,  being  an  increase  since  July,  1843, 
of  ten  thousand  tons  at  this  port  alone. 

In  addition  to  this  increase,  there  are 
building,  at  various  points  upon  the  lakes, 
ten  steamboats  of  an  aggregate  burthen 
of  more  than  four  thousand  tons,  four 
propellers  carrying  in  all  thirteen  hundred 
seventy  tons,  and  eleven  sail  vessels  va- 
rying from  seventy-five  to  two  hundred 
tons  each.  Most  of  these,  it  is  supposed, 
will  be  upon  the  lake  the  present  season, 
which  will  increase  our  commercial  ma- 
rine more  than  six  thousand  tons.  The 
commerce  of  Lake  Erie  cannot  now  be 
less  than  one  hundred  millions  a  year. 

But  there  are  other  evidences  of  the 
growth  of  this  trade  than  those  which 
are  gathered  fiom  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce transported,  or  the  amount  of  tolls 
collected.  All  will  agree  that  it  is  com- 
merce alone  that  has  built  up  a  large  city 
at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie,  and  given  em- 
ployment and  support  to  her  people.  In 
1825,  the  population  of  Buffalo  was  but 
2,412,  and  it  is  believed  that  that  number 
also  included  the  population  of  what  is 
now  the  town  of  Black  Rock,  which  was 
then  included  in  the  town  of  Buffalo.  In 
li>40,  the  United  States'  Census  showed 
the  population  of  Buffalo  to  be  18,213, 
and  by  a  census  taken  in  the  spring  of 
1844,  the  number  had  swelled  to  26,500  ; 
and  since  that  time  the  growth  of  the  city 
has  been  more  rapid  than  at  any  former 
period. 

Having  taken  a  view,  as  far  as  the 
materials  at  hand  will  allow,  of  the  trade 
upon  Lake  Erie,  by  referring  to  the  tonnage 
of  the  vessels  employed,  and  the  quantity 
and  value  of  some  of  the  principal  articles 
of  export,  as  exhibited  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  lake,  it  may  now  be  proper  to  take 
a  hasty  view  of  some  of  the  principal 
ports  on  the  lakes  west  of  Buffalo,  which, 
so  far  as  the  carrying  trade  is  concerned, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  sources  of  com- 
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merce,  and  to  see  whence  these  places 
derive  a  continued  and  increasing  sujiply. 

Erie,  tlie  principal  lake  port  in  Penn- 
sylvania, has  a  large  and  commodious 
harbor,  and  is  destined  to  become,  as  the 
resources  of  the  State  are  developed,  a 
place  of  great  trade.  Connected  by  an 
artificial  channel  with  the  Ohio  river  at 
Beaver,  it  is  put  in  direct  communication 
with  an  extensive  region  of  coal.  The 
coal  trade  is  a  great  source  of  wealth,  the 
importance  of  which  to  this  country  can 
now  scarcely  be  imagined.  As  our  for- 
ests are  rapidly  disappearing  for  purposes 
of  the  husbandman,  and  vast  quantities 
of  timber  are  consumed  by  innumerable 
operations  of  steam,  as  well  as  in  manu- 
factures which  are  every  day  increasing, 
the  time  is  not  slowly  approaching,  if  it 
has  not  already  arrived,  when  coal  as  a 
common  article  of  fuel  will,  on  account 
of  economy,  be  preferred  to  wood.  This 
place  will  become  the  depot  for  goods 
and  merchandise  intended  to  supply  a 
large  portion  of  Western  and  Northern 
Pennsylvania,  and  some  portions  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  lying  on  the  river  above 
Portsmouth.  The  canal  which  connects 
Erie  with  the  Ohio  is  but  1 36  miles  long, 
and  the  river  being  there  navigable  for  a 
larger  class  of  vessels  than  canal  boats, 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  this  route 
will  have  the  advantage  over  the  Ohio 
Canal,  leading  from  Cleveland  to  Ports- 
mouth, for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
trade  for  which  that  channel  was  intended. 

Passing  by  several  minor  points,  the 
next  place  of  importance  is  Cleveland. 
In  1840,  as  appears  by  the  United  States' 
Census,  it  had  a  population  of  6,071. 
Since  that  period  the  increase  must  have 
been  large,  and  it  may  safely  be  estimated 
that  the  population  is  now  nine  thousand. 
Accurate  statistics  of  the  trade  of  this 
place  are  not  at  hand;  but  some  idea  of 
it  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  arrivals  and  departures  of  lake 
vessels  for  six  consecutive  days,  ending 
on  the  24tb  of  May,  1845,  was  ninety- 
five,  being  an  average  of  sixteen  arrivals 
and  departures  daily.  Cleveland  now  is, 
and  will  always  continue  to  be,  the  port 
through  which  will  be  sent  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  exports  of  Northern  Ohio,  and 
from  which  the  same  district  of  country 
will  be  supplied  with  merchandise. 

This  place,  too,  has  communication 
with  the  coal  regions  of  both  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  distance  by  canal 
from  Cleveland  to  Portsmouth  on  the 
Ohio  is  three  hundred  and  ten  miles,  and 


to  Beaver,  Pennsylvania,  but  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  miles.  To  the  last  men- 
tioned point  there  is  a  water  communica- 
tion nearly  if  not  the  whole  distance. 
The  coal  trade  of  Cleveland  will  soon  be- 
come very  e.xtensive.  In  1844,  there  was 
received  there  from  the  interior  nineteen 
thousand  tons.  As  yet,  the  mineral  re- 
gions of  the  West  have  hardly  been  even 
explored,  much  less  opened,  and  in  but 
few  places  successfully  worked. 

Next  in  order,  overlooking  some  places 
of  less  importance,  is  Sandusky.  Having 
a  large  and  safe  harbor,  and  being  the 
market  for  an  extensive  tract  of  fertile 
country,  it  may  be  said  to  rival  Cleveland 
in  importance,  though,  having  their  sepa- 
rate interests,  they  will  hardly  come  in 
competition  with  each  other.  This  point 
has  not,  hke  Cleveland  and  Erie,  a  canal 
bringing  to  it  the  products  of  a  distant 
and  extended  portion  of  the  country, 
though  it  is  a  place  of  very  considerable 
trade.  In  1844  the  exports  amounted  to 
§813,830,  and  the  imports  for  the  same 
period  to  $44,729.  This  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  trade  of  former  years,  for 
want  of  the  requisite  statistics ;  but  when 
it  is  seen  that  the  exports  of  this  place, 
as  appears  from  statistics  gathered  from 
publications  usually  reliable  for  accuracy, 
were  in  1844  more  than  sixty  times  the 
amount  of  the  exports  of  the  whole  State 
of  Michigan  in  1830,  some  idea  of  its 
growth  may  be  formed.  From  this  place 
is  a  railroad  partially  constructed,  and 
now  in  a  state  of  rapid  progression,  lead- 
ing to  the  banks  of  the  Miami,  and  which 
it  is  proposed  to  continue  to  Cincinnati. 
Wherever  water  communications  are  not 
abundant,  steam  will  work  its  way  over 
land,  and  the  distant  points  of  the  most 
rugged  country  will  be  brought  together. 

In  close  proximity  with  this  place,  and 
excelling  it  in  trade,  though  inferior  in 
location,  is  the  town  of  Milan  in  the 
same  county.  Although  not  immediately 
upon  the  lake,  its  exports  in  1844  amount- 
ed to  $825,000,  and  its  imports  to  the 
large  sum  of  $634,000.  These  statements 
are  taken  as  they  were  found  in  a  work 
of  much  and  deserved  reputation,  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  commerce,  and  if  they 
are  correct,  which  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  they  show  a  result  which  is  some- 
what surprising. 

The  last  and  greatest  point  in  Ohio  to  be 
mentioned,  is  Toledo.  It  is  scarcely  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  years  since  the  town 
was  first  settled,  and  now  it  has  a  popu- 
lation of  three  or  four  thousand.     For 
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two  years  a  canal  334  miles  long,  hag 
been  in  operation,  reaching  far  into  the 
interior  of  Indiana,  and  connecting  Lake 
Erie  with  the  navigable  water  of  the  Wa- 
bash. Since  that  period  the  canal  has 
been  extended  thirty  or  forty  miles  far- 
ther, to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  shal- 
low water  in  the  river  ;  and  it  will  prob- 
ably soon  be  extended  to  the  Ohio. 
Among  the  receipts  of  produce  by  the 
canal  at  Toledo,  from  the  1st  of  October 
to  the  15th  of  November,  1844,  a  period 
of  only  forty-five  days,  were  11,300  bar- 
rels of  flour,  109,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  338  casks  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes. 

Another  great  channel  of  trade  has 
been  opened  with  this  place  the  present 
season.  The  Miami  Canal,  leading 
through  one  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  in 
the  world,  has  been  completed.  By  it  a 
large  trade  will  be  opened  between  Tole- 
do and  Cincinati.  The  distance  between 
the  two  points  is  about  247  miles.  The 
connecting  of  an  already  enterprising  aud 
growing  town,  situated  at  the  head  of  a 
great  lake,  with  a  city  of  seventy  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  upon  one  of  the  noblest 
rivers  in  the  world,  is  to  it  an  event  of 
no  ordinary  importance.  Through  this 
place  is  to  be  one  of  the  great  channels  of 
travel,  as  well  as  of  business.  The  route 
from  Albany  on  the  Erie  Canal,  or  the 
railroad  leading  to  Bufliilo,  and  through 
Lake  Erie  to  this  place,  and  thence  on 
the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  to  Terre 
Haute,  and  from  that  place  over  the  Na- 
tional Road  to  St.  Louis,  is  perhaps  more 
direct  than  any  other  line  of  travel  of 
equal  extent  in  the  United  States.  And 
to  meet  all  the  demands  of  public  con- 
venience, and  be  able  successfully  to 
compete  with  neighboring  cities,  the  en- 
terprize  of  her  citizens  has  started  the 
steam  car  which  is  moving  off  across  the 
peninsula  in  the  direction  of  the  head  ot 
Lake  Michigan — thus  furnishing  facilities 
for  reaching,  without  retracing  the  way,  all 
the  p;real  landing-places  of  trade  and  travel 
From  early  circumstances,  and  pe- 
culiar advantages  of  access  by  the  lakes 
on  one  side,  and  a  gigantic  navigable 
river  on  the  other,  in  addition  to  immense 
natural  resources,  Ohio  has  already  be- 
come one  of  the  three  most  wealthy  and 
powerful  States  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
altogether  surpassing  any  one  of  her  im- 
mediate neiglibors  ;  but  Michigan,  pos- 
sessing a  yet  more  remarkable  situation 
among  great  navigable  waters,  a  strong 
rich  soil,  vast  mineral  treasures  in  her 
northern  regions,  and    a  character    of 


country  admitting  railroads  in  every  di- 
rection, is  perhaps  destined  in  time  to 
an  agricultural  and  commercial  import- 
ance equally  enviable.  Till  within  a 
few  years,  Detroit  alone  was  the  com- 
mercial mart  from  which  the  merchan- 
dise was  received,  and  the  small  surplus 
of  the  products  of  the  State  distributed. 
It  was  settled  by  the  French  in  1683,  but 
for  more  than  a  century  it  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  trading  port  for  those  en- 
gaged in  the  fur  trade.  In  1805,  it  was 
wholly  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  after- 
wards rebuilt  in  a  more  beautiful  and  im- 
proved style ;  but  its  growth  was  slow. 
In  1810  its  population  was  only  770 ;  but 
it  began  to  grow  with  the  growing  com- 
merce of  the  Lakes,  and  according  to 
the  census  of  1840  it  then  contained  a 
population  of  more  than  nine  thousand. 
The  exports  for  1844,  embracing  every 
variety  of  merchandise,  were  estimated 
at  the  value  of  $1,746,900;  and  from 
January  10th,  1844,  to  April  10th,  1845, 
sixty-one  stores  and  two  hundred  and 
eighty  dwellings  were  erected.  The  im- 
ports of  the  year  are  not  known.  A  rail- 
road stretches  away  to  the  "West,  already 
extending  120  miles,  and  will  soon  pass 
across  the  peninsula.  A  very  large 
portion  of  the  carrying  trade  for  the  State 
of  Michigan  is  done  by  vessels  owned  at 
this  place.  Its  location  upon  the  Detroit 
river,  midway  between  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  St.  Clair,  and  about  midway,  too — 
if  the  peninsula  be  crossed — between 
Buffalo  and  Chicago,  makes  it  perhaps 
the  most  desirable  location  for  ship  own- 
ers on  the  whole  line  of  the  Lakes. 

Passing  on  and  following  the  great 
highway  of  the  Lakes  through  St.  Clair 
and  Huron,  no  places  of  great  import- 
ance in  a  commercial  sense  are  found 
till  we  arrive  at  Mackinaw.  This  port 
was  a  very  important  one  to  the  fur  trad- 
ers at  any  early  day,  but  is  of  less 
comparative  importance,  so  far  as  its  own 
trade  is  concerned,  to  modern  commerce. 
It  is  now  chiefly  valued  as  a  military  post. 
It  commands  the  Strait  that  connects 
Lake  Huron  with  Lake  Michigan,  and 
in  case  of  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  would  be  the  ke)'' 
which  would  secure  the  control  of  both. 

Passing  these  Straits,  Lake  JMichigan 
is  entered,  an  expanse  of  waters  hundreds 
of  miles  in  extent,  with  scarcely  a  har- 
bor. The  only  resource  of  a  vessel  in 
a  storm  is  to  get  under  the  lee  of  some 
island,  and  wait  till  it  .'subsides.  Terrible 
disasters   frequently  occur.       In    1844, 
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thirty-nine  vessels  were  lost  on  the  lakes 
by  being  driven  ashore,  or  by  other  acci- 
dents occasioned  by  storms.  Fifty-one 
lives  were  lost,  and  the  loss  of  property 
was  estimated  at  $141,000 — undoubtedly 
owing  to  the  usual  accidents ;  but  a  still 
greater  portion  is  chargeable  to  the  want 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  safe  and  easily 
accessible  harbors  on  the  Upper  Lakes. 
It  is  certainly  difficult  to  provide  these 
effectively  by  any  amount  of  public 
labor  and  expense.  But  very  much 
might  be  done,  and  beyond  any  question 
ought  to  be  done  by  the  Government, 
which  has  not  only  not  been  attempted  by 
it,  but,  when  proposed  by  men  of  en- 
larged views,  has  met  with  the  most  bit- 
ter opposition.  The  dear  Democratic 
Rule,  which  has  so  much  regard  for  the 
interests  of  the  people  !  Men  elected  to 
power  ostensibly  to  look  after  the  good 
of  the  country,  could  entertain  superior 
impressions  of  the  importance  of  sustain- 
ing their  party  ;  and  one  who  could  shed 
beautiful  tears  at  the  defeat  of  a  man  in 
whose  character  and  integrity  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  confidence,  and  to  whose 
principles  he  pretended  to  be  dearly 
devoted,  but  whom  he  afterwards  patri- 
otically contributed  to  betray,  could 
also,  with  an  equal  sacrifice  of  feeling  to 
patriotism,  refuse  his  assent  to  a  small 
appropriation  for  the  protection  of  the 
lives  of  our  Western  seamen.  When  a 
few  men  in  high  places  lost  their  lives 
by  a  terrible  accident  on  board  the  Prince- 
ton, the  nation  was  thrown  into  mourn- 
ing ;  but  the  cries  of  the  bereaved  families 
of  the  lost  sailor  are  too  simple  and  com- 
mon to  be  heeded. 

But  the  energies  of  a  hardy  and  enter- 
prising people  are  not  repressed  by  ca- 
lamity ;  and  with  so  vast  a  body  of  water 
inviting  upon  its  bosom,  commercial  move- 
ments will  be  carried  on  in  the  face  of 
whatever  danger.  The  remotest  springs 
of  trade  on  Lake  Michigan,  however,  are 
but  tributaries,  as  yet,  to  the  commerce  of 
Lake  Erie.  Some  of  these,  though  com- 
paratively small,  have  already  attained  a 
growth  which  is  of  much  importance, 
and  promises  largely  for  the  future. 

From  St.  Joseph  there  is  a  valuable 
trade  in  lumber,  and  almost  every  variety 
of  agricultural  productions.  From  this 
point,  at  the  distance  of  seventy  or  eighty 
miles  northwest  across  the  lake,  is  Mil- 
waukie,  a  city  of  Indian  name,  that  has 
sprung  up  as  suddenly  as  if  it  were  the 
birth,  sometime,  of  the  lake  before  and  the 
aboriginal  woods  stretching  behind  it. 
No  particular  account  of  the  trade  of  this 


place  can  be  given.  It  has  not  yet,  like 
Cleveland,  Toledo,  Detroit,  and  other 
places,  either  canal  or  railroad  to  aid  its 
growth  ;  but  another  and  a  more  primi- 
tive mode  of  conveying  produce  from  the 
interior  has  been  established.  Its  trade 
with  the  surrounding  country  is  very 
great.  One  day  in  October  last  we  re- 
member to  have  seen  in  the  place,  thirty- 
five  of  tho.se  immense  wagons,  called  in 
that  country  "  prairie  schooners,"  drawn 
by  two  hundred  oxen,  from  the  mineral 
region  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  but  a  few 
years  since  Milwaukie  was  first  heard  of; 
it  now  has  a  population  of  more  than 
eight  thousand,  and  is  fast  increasing. 

A  little  farther  south  is  the  little  town 
of  Racine,  which  now  has,  in  spite  of 
the  government,  a  harbor  of  sufficient  ca- 
pacity to  admit  large  vessels.  After  the 
month  of  August,  1844,  there  were  ship- 
ped from  this  place,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  season,  97,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
leaving  10,000  bushels  in  store. 

Some  miles  farther,  towards  the  head  of 
the  lake,  is  Southport.  The  fiist  house 
was  erected  there  in  183.5  :  since  then  it 
has  been  increasing,  with  the  character- 
istic growth  of  the  west.  In  1843,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  buildings  were  erected  ; 
and  in  1844  the  exports  of  wheat  amount- 
ed to  122,429  bushels,  valued  at  $79,578, 
Avith  other  products  to  the  value  of  $12,- 
000.  The  imports  for  the  same  year 
amounted  to  $228,000. 

The  last  and  greatest  point  on  Lake 
Michigan  is  Chicago,  scarcely  heard  of 
fifteen  years  ago,  now  a  city  of  10,170 
inhabitants.  In  1844,  there  were  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-one  buildings  erect- 
ed, and  the  exports  for  that  year  amounted 
to  $783,504,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
wheat.  When  the  canal  that  was  begun  a 
few  years  since  shall  have  been  completed, 
connecting  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Illi- 
nois River,  and  thus  with  the  Mississippi, 
it  will  become  the  emporium  of  an  im- 
mense inland  commerce.  Whether  from 
the  lakes  on  the  east,  or  the  vastagricultu- 
ral  prairies  on  the  west,  it  will  unquestion- 
ably rise  to  be  a  city  of  great  importance. 

Indiana,  too,  is  entitled  to  a  place  among 
the  States  which  are  offering  tribute  to  the 
commerce  of  Lake  Michigan.  From  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  she  is  pouring  in 
the  products  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  por- 
tions of  the  west,  which  must  annually 
seek  through  the  ports  of  Chicago,  Mich- 
igan City,  and  St.  Joseph,  a  channel  to  the 
seaboard.  There  are  already  upon  Lake 
Michigan  twenty-eight  vessels,  capable 
of  transporting  192,000  bushels  of  grain. 
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At  the  northern  extremity  of  this  ]ake  a 
new  channel  of  trade  is  already  opened 
through  Green  Bay,  with  northern  Wis- 
consin. A  steamboat  is  regularly  plying 
on  Lake  Winnebago,  which  communi- 
cates with  it.  A  canal  of  seven  miles  in 
length,  around  the  rapids  between  this 
lake  and  Green  Bay,  will  connect  it  with 
Lake  Michigan ;  and  the  Fox  River, 
which  is  navigable  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  its  mouth,  may  be  con- 
nected by  a  canal  of  scarcely  more  than 
a  single  mile  in  length,  with  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  Wisconsin  River, 
which  empties  into  the  Mississippi.  This 
will  be  a  more  direct  channel  for  the  ex- 
portation of  lead  from  the  mines  of  Ga- 
lena and  Wisconsin,  than  it  now  has  by 
any  other  route.  There  was  produced  in 
1840,  in  the  northwestern  county  of  Il- 
linois, 8,755,000  lbs.  of  lead  ;  from  the 
mines  of  Wisconsin  15,129,350  lbs;  and 
from  Iowa  500,000  lbs ;  making  in  the 
aggregate  24,384,350  lbs.  In  1844,  there 
were  shipped  from  Galena  alone,  and 
mostly  to  St.  Louis,  621,000  pigs  of  lead. 
From  the  greater  portion  of  the  country 
where  this  is  produced,  the  most  direct 
channel  of  export  will  be  through  Green 
Bay,  even  when  going  to  the  seaboard,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  vast  amount  required 
for  the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  the  valleys  of  the 
great  lakes.  Green  Bay  is  spoken  of  as 
rapidly  improving,  and  vessels  are  con- 
stantly arriving  and  departing,  and  the 
streets  present  the  appearance  of  busi- 
ness. A  steamboat  and  a  schooner  are 
soon  to  be  launched,  and  it  is  proposed 
next  year  to  run  a  steamboat  of  the  larg- 
est class  between  that  place  and  Buffalo. 

And,  as  if  it  were  impossible,  even  by 
imagination,  to  approach  a  conception  of 
the  future  greatness  of  the  commerce  of 
the  lakes,  stretching  far  to  the  northward, 
and  greater  than  all  others,  is  Lake  Su- 
perior. There  are  already  three  schooners 
on  this  lake.  The  frame  of  a  large  brig 
has  been  transported  from  Detroit  the 
present  season,  which  is  to  be  put  up 
there ;  and  a  propeller  is  to  be  taken 
over  the  Saulte  St.  Marie,  to  be  engaged 
in  the  trade  of  that  new  region.  The 
copper  mines  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  lake, 
will  soon  become  a  source  of  untold 
wealth  to  the  government;  and  the  car- 
rying trade  which  it  will  create,  and  the 
immigration  which  will  consequently  be 
attracted  to  that  point — the  inexhaustible 
fisheries  on  its  coast,  and  the  thousand 
new  and  as  yet  unthought  of  sources  of 


trade  v/hich  will  be  opened  in  the  vast 
region  upon  its  borders — will  in  time 
swell  into  a  most  important  and  enduring 
commerce,  which  will  find  an  outlet 
through  the  other  lakes.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible that  the  greatest  body  of  inland 
water  in  the  world  should  not  become  the 
channel  of  an  immense  trade  ;  especially 
will  this  take  place  when  a  ship  canal 
shall  have  been  constructed  at  the  Rapids 
of  St.  Mary,  at  only  an  expense  of  $250,-  • 
000 — thus  opening  an  easy  communica- 
tion from  Lake  Superior  to  the  seaboard. 

Besides  the  articles  of  export  from  the 
west,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
the  article  of  lumber  is  becoming  of  great 
importance  in  commerce.  Its  supplies, 
too,  are  drawn  from  a  portion  of  the 
country  which,  in  other  respects,  seems 
to  be  of  inferior  importance.  The  ex- 
ports of  this  article  in  1844,  only  from 
the  county  of  St.  Clair,  Michigan,  were 
valued  at  $100,000;  besides  which,  the 
same  county  furnished  shingles  to  the 
amount  of  $15,000.  The  lake  fisheries, 
too,  are  becoming  important.  In  1841, 
12,000  barrels  were  exported  from  Mack- 
inaw alone;  and  in  1840,  10,000  barrels 
were  sent  to  market  from  Lake  Superior. 
Another  article  of  export  of  great  value, 
is  wool.  The  exports  from  Chicago  in 
1844,  amounted  to  95,635  lbs. ;  and  there 
were  received  at  Buffalo,  from  the  west, 
during  the  same  year,  2,023,000  lbs. ;  in 
addition  to  which,  300,000  lbs.  were  sent 
East,  through  the  Welland  Canal. 

An  article  extensively  manufactured 
in  our  own  State,  and  which  may  greatly 
increase  the  commerce  of  the  lakes,  is 
salt.  New  York  produces  nearly  three 
millions  of  bushels  annually.  There 
were  received  at  Buffalo,  in  1844, 155,653 
bbls. ;  and  the  same  year,  195,050  bbls. 
went  West,  through  the  Welland  Ca- 
nal; 37,200  bbls.  found  theii  way  to 
La  Fayette,  Indiana,  more  than  three 
hundred  miles,  from  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Erie.  Should  the  pro- 
duction of  this  article  be  stimulated  and 
encouraged,  this  trade  would  be  greatly 
increased  by  a  continuance  of  the  en- 
lightened policy  of  the  State,  in  allowing 
a  drawback  on  the  tolls  of  salt  exported. 
Great  as  is  the  production  of  this  article 
in  this  and  several  other  States,  it  is  by 
no  means  equal  to  the  wants  of  the 
country.  From  six  to  eight  millions  of 
bushels  have  been  im])orted  annually  for 
the  last  four  or  five  years. 

But  while  we  may  furnish  this  great  j 
and  indispensable  staple  to  the  west,  we  ■^ 
may  receive  from  them  in  turn,  another 
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which  our  own  State  does  not  supply. 
In  1840,  the  Western  States  took  from 
their  mines  more  than  4,000,000  bushels 
of  coal;  3,-500,000  being  from  the  State 
of  Ohio,  and  the  balance  from  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  a  small  quantity  from  Iowa. 
It  has  before  been  stated,  that  19,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  were  received  at 
Cleveland  in  1844.  In  October  last,  bitu- 
minous coal  was  selling  in  New  York  at 
$2,75  per  ton,  and  was  scarce  at  that 
price.  Now  the  same  article  from  Ohio 
and  Western  Pennsylvania,  may  be  had 
in  Cleveland  for  $2,25  per  ton.  Great 
quantities  of  this  article  will  hereafter 
be  required  for  the  purposes  of  steam 
navigation  on  the  lakes,  while  the  de- 
mand for  it  in  all  our  cities  and  towns 
will  be  constantly  increasing.  But  it 
will  be  by  no  means  confined  to  the  do- 
mestic market  found  in  the  West.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  it  may  make  its  way  to 
the  seaboard  with  great  profit  both  to  the 
miner  and  to  the  interests  of  commerce. 
It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the  prices 
at  Cleveland  and  New  York,  that  West- 
ern coal  can  be  transported,  at  a  profit, 
far  into  the  interior  of  New  York,  and 
perhaps  to  the  Eastern  cities. 

A  continued  change  of  commodities  is 
going  on  between  the  East  and  the  West. 
The  West  may  exchange  the  treasures  of 
her  mines  for  the  fruits  of  the  East.  While, 
during  the  past  season,  one  vessel  from 
Buffalo  bore  to  the  West  two  thousand 
barrels  of  apples,  another  brought  back 
three  tons  of  copper  from  the  mines  of 
Galena.  The  fruit  trade  is  yet  new  and 
small,  while  that  of  minerals  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  begun.  But  the  increase 
of  the  latter  will  be  the  most  rapid. 
Copper  is  said  to  be  abundant  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  there  is 
also  found  in  the  same  neighborhood  an 
abundant  supply  of  calcareonsspar,which 
is  used  in  fluxing  the  metal.  A  shaft 
may  be  sunk  in  the  earth,  and  a  vein  of 
precious  ore  reached  almost  in  a  day, 
while  years  are  required  for  the  production 
of  a  tree.  The  orchards  and  gardens  of 
Western  New  York  may  be  made,  by 
means  of  commerce,  to  yield  a  product 
of  coal,  of  copper,  or  of  lead,  as  well  as 
silver  coin  or  a  bank  bill. 

Thereisyetanothergreat  element  which 
must  enter  into  a  calculation  of  the  future 
commerce  of  tlie  lakes.  Every  vessel 
that  arrives  at  their  eastern  extremity, 
laden  with  the  products  of  the  West,  re- 
turns with  a  swarm  of  hardy  immigrants. 
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Most  of  them  are  able  to  gather  enough 
from  the  poverty  of  their  own  land  to 
lay  the   foundation  of   wealth   in   this. 
With  the  full  perfection  of  their  phy.sical 
powers,  they  land  upon  our  shores  ;  and 
they  are  not  prevented  by  the  false  re- 
finements of  society  from  employing  their 
energies   in   the   cultivation  of  the  soil. 
Within  a  few  days,  three  merchant  ves- 
sels have  arrived  at  Boston  with  nearly 
a  thousand  steerage  passengers,  one-third 
of  whom  were  Russians.     About  thirty 
thousand  emigrate  from  Germany  annu- 
ally.    Twenty-four  thousand   five  hun- 
dred have  emigrated  from  Bavaria  alone 
in  a  single  year,  taking  with  them  seven 
millions  of  florins,  or  about  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars.     The  overflowing  popu- 
lation of  the  northern  and  middle  por- 
tions  of  Europe   is   finding  an   asylum 
here.      There   is  a  field  here   for  their 
labor,  with  ample  room  for  their  poster- 
ity.    The  liberal  policy  of  our  country, 
in  inviting  to  her  shores,  by  the  low  price 
of  her  public  lands,  and  the  easy  condi- 
tions of  citizenship,  the  industrious  citi- 
zens of  foreign  countries,  is  widely  known 
even  to  the  ignorant  of  the  Old  World. 
The  last  census  showed  that  the  increase 
of  population  in   Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,   Wisconsin,   and    Iowa,   was 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  in  the  preced- 
ing ten  years.     With  such  an  influx  of 
such   a  population,    there  are   for  this 
country  some   disadvantages  and  some 
dangers.     They  are   for  the  most  part 
uncultivated  and  ignorant,  forming  ele- 
ments of  society  easily  moulded  for  evil 
results  by  unprincipled  demagogues — an 
order  of  native  citizens  very  thick  and 
busy  in  that  favored  region.     They  are, 
however,  industrious,  and  their  indu.stry 
is  greatly  needed  in  the  vast  extent  of 
territory  from    the  lakes  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.     We  believe,  moreover,  that 
there  is  a  certain  vitality  in  the  existing 
constitution  of  things  in  this  country — 
especially  from  so  much  unoccupied  room 
for  all   forms  of  enterprise — which  will 
pass  off"  with  safety  the  present  evils  at- 
tendant on  this  illiterate  influence  at  the 
polls;  and  that  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  generations  the  descendants  of  the 
im.migrants  will  be  well-informed  enough 
to  entertain  right  ideas  of  this  government 
and  of  their  own  interests.     At  any  rate, 
they  must  long  form  an  important  element 
in  our  calculations  of  the  growing  com- 
merce of  the  lakes  ;  meanwhile,  let  them 
and  the  blessed  patriots  that  seek  to  rule 
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1hein,be  commended  together  to  the  watch- 
ful "  onlook  "  of  the  prudent  and  the 
wise. 

A  remark  or  two  relating  to  Buffalo  will 
finish  our  observations.  At  this  point  is 
the  entrance  from  the  East  upon  the  great 
chain  of  lakes,  the  present  and  future 
commerce  of  which  it  has  been  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  to  consider.  Here  is 
the  great  gateway  through  which  passes 
the  tide  of  immigration  to  the  west;  and 
here  will  be  one  of  the  receiving  and  dis- 
tributing offices  of  the  surplus  produc- 
tions of  the  soil,  and  the  immense  trea- 
sures that  will  come  from  the  mines  of 
that  vast  region.  The  crude  ores  or  the 
more  refined  metals  may  here  be  arrested 
in  their  progress,  and  wrought  by  our 
manufactories  into  articles  of  use  and 
beauty,  and  again  be  started  on  their 
march  to  the  East,  or  be  returned  and 
scattered  over  the  regions  from  which 
they  came. 

The  first  invoice  of  cotton,  of  45,216 
lbs.,  was  received  here  in  December  last ; 
now  the  steam-engine  is  doing  its  work, 
and  the  spindle  and  the  loom  are  in  mo- 
tion.    From  this  time  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  is  to  be  one  of  the  branches  in 
which  the  industry  of  the  city  is  to  be 
employed.     Here,  too,  the  lead  of  Wis- 
consin and  Illinois  will  be  stopped  for  a 
season,  and  undergo,  at  the  hands  of  en- 
terprise and  labor,  a  change  which  Avill 
fit  it  for  use.      White  lead  is  extensively 
manufactured,  and  it  finds  a  ready  market. 
There  is,  in  short,  at  this  place,  every 
facility,    except   a  great    abundance   of 
capital,    for    engaging    in    almost    any 
branch  of  manufactures  and  commerce. 
There  are  the  materials  for  the  erection 
of    every  variety  of  buildings,  and  for 
every  branch  of  the  mechanic  arts — the 
various  metals  requisite  for  the  construc- 
tion of  every  kind  of  machinery,  and  the 
wood  or  coal  necessary  for  its  manufac- 
ture   or    its    motion,  when   completed; 
and  if  steam  shall  not  prove  the  most 
profitable  agent  by  which  to  carry  on 
their  varied  operations,  there  is  at  hand 
a  water-power  extensive  enough  for  all 
the  works  of  a  great  manufacturing  city, 
and  as  unfailing  as  Lake  Erie  itself. 

The  Lakes  and  the  Erie  Canal,  we 
suppose,  will  never  fail  to  be  the  high- 
ways on  which  will  be  brought  to  her 
tbe  abundant  supplies  of  every  variety 
of  raw  material  ;  and  the  same  chan- 
nels, with  the  railroads  that  will  radiate 


to  every  point,  will  diffuse  her  manufac- 
tures to  different  and  distant  parts  of  the 
country. 

How    great    and    rapid   will    be    the 
grow^th  of  the  West,  may  in  some  de- 
gree be   imagined,  when  it  is   remem- 
bered, that  in  1818  the  first  steamboat 
was   built  on   Lake   Erie;   and   that  in 
1826,  the  first  steamboat  entered  Lake 
Michigan,  going  on  a  pleasure  excursion 
to  Green  Bay.     In  1832,  the  first  steam- 
boat reached  Chicago — and  in  1834,  but 
three  trips  were  made  there,  and  two  to 
Green  Bay.     Now   a   steamboat   leaves 
daily  for  Chicago,  a  circuit  of  nearly  a 
thousand  miles,  and  a  voyage  to  Green 
Bay  is  a  not  unfrequent  occurrence.     In 
the  spring  of    1841,  there  were  at  one 
time    "  in  the   harbor   of    Bulfalo,   one 
hundred  and  forty  steamboats  and  ves- 
sels, all  actively  employed  in  receiving 
and   discharging    cargoes.     There  were 
also,  on  another  occasion,  sixty  vessels 
with  full  cargoes,  lying  along  the  South 
pier,   waiting    for    a    favorable    wind." 
There  are  sailing  to  and  fro  from   the 
port  of  Buffalo,  the  present  season,  two 
sloops,  six  propellers,  thirty-five  brigs, 
thirty-six  steamboats,  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  schooners — in  all,  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  vessels.     The  ar- 
rivals and  departures,  up  to  the  first  of 
June  this  year,  have  been  twelve  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight;  and  during  the  last 
six  days  in  May,  the  arrivals  and  depart- 
ures were    one    hundred  and    seventy- 
nine.     Fifty  arrivals  in  a  day  have  olten 
been  known. 

We  have  made,  thus,  the  circuit  of  the 
Lakes,  giving  facts  and  figures  where- 
ever  they  could  be  obtained :  and  re- 
gretting, that  on  many  points,  they  could 
not  be  more  full  and  perfect.  We  beg 
permission  to  leave  our  readers  v^here 
they  joined  us.  Buffalo,  like  Byzantium, 
is  the  connecting  point  between  two 
portions  of  a  great  country,  each  vast 
enough  in  its  extent  and  its  resources,  to 
form  an  independent  empire.  Her  des- 
tiny .is  connected  with  the  Lakes,  as 
Venice  was  wedded  to  the  Adriatic;  and 
as  once  every  year  those  nuptials  were 
celebrated  anew,  so  each  returning  season 
Avill  unite  in  fairer  and  stronger  bonds 
this  modern  city  and  the  waters  of  Lake 
Erie,  and  give  to  her  at  some  I'ninrc  time, 
the  title — not  the  less  honorable  that  she 
will  bear  it  after  another — "The  City 
OF  THE  Seas." 
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THE  GENIUS  AND  SCULPTURES  OF  POWERS. 

[It  is  a  matter  of  deep  gratification  to  every  American  of  intellect  and  refinement  when 
one  of  our  countrymen  achieves  deserved  fame  in  any  of  tlie  higher  walks  of  Art.  Our  en- 
terprise and  successful  efforts  in  the  practical  arts — what  we  may  call  our  physical  achieve- 
ments— are  acknowledged  on  all  liands.  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  we  have 
subdued  almost  a  continent  of  wilderness,  filled  the  cultivated  country  with  villages  and 
cities,  and  all  the  forms  of  human  industry,  and  obtained  reputation  by  some  of  the  most 
important  practical  inventions  which  any  people  have  produced.  These  things  we  say 
are  acknowledged.  They  are  more — they  are  evidently  a  matter  of  wonder  to  other  na- 
tions, though  they  are  very  liberally  disposed  to  disguise  such  impressions.  We  have  also 
attained  distinction  in  many  important  fields,  more  purely  of  human  thought.  Some  of  the 
most  eminent  scientific  men,  philosophical  reasoners,  statesmen  and  orators,  that  have 
appeared  in  any  country,  have  arisen  and  found  their  entire  growth  on  Americaw  soil. 
In  several  paths  of  literature,  works  have  been  produced  among  us  not  unworthy  of 
abiding  praise.  It  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that  the  Fine  Arts  would  have  a  slower 
growth  ;  coming,  if  at  all,  after  nearly  evei'vthing  else  was  perfected.  Yet  in  these,  as 
in  whatever  else  is  of  the  physical  or  intellectual  life  of  men,  the  American  mind  has 
shown  its  capacity.  It  had  long  ago  "  dreamed  dreams  and  seen  visions,"  which  found 
no  "  enduring  shape"  for  want  of  that  earnest  and  continued  toil,  without  which  the 
brightest  and  fullest  insight  into  the  whole  world  of  the  Ideal  is  nothing.  But  we  believe 
the  time  has  now  come  in  this  country,  when  labor  is  to  be  expended  on  ideal  concep- 
tions; that  the  forms  which  arise  to  the  gifted  in  the  "stillness  of  their  musings," 
shall  find,  through  intense  and  long  effort,  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name."  There  is, 
at  least,  genius  and  desire  enough  ;  it  only  remains  for  the  people  of  this  country  to  give 
sufficient  encouragement.  And  we  think  that  this  also  is  being  afforded — in  a  word,  that 
the  era  of  art  is  beginning,  on  the  Western  Continent. 

Whatever  aid  can  at  any  time  be  given  by  this  Journal  to  hasten  such  an  era,  will  be 
earnestly  extended ;  and  we  believe  there  is  not  a  paper  of  any  kind  in  the  country, 
which  will  not  be  willing  to  make  some  effort  to  the  same  end.  Surely  it  will  be  a 
happy  thing  for  us,  when  we  shall  be  lifted  a  little  out  of  this  material  life  which,  from 
the  necessities  of  our  rise  as  a  nation,  has  so  long  surrounded  and  walled  us  in.  In  our 
last  number,  we  gave  a  notice — though  altogether  inadequate — of  an  ivory  Statue  of 
Christ,  the  work  of  a  Genoese  Monk,  which  we  consider  to  be  in  all  respects  the  noblest 
creation  of  art  ever  brought  into  this  country.  We  are  yet  more  gratified  in  presenting 
here  some  passages,  furnished  us  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Lester,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Genoa,  respect- 
ing the  works  of  an  American  Sculptor,  Hiram  Powers,  who  has  achieved  a  reputation 
in  this  antique  and  most  difficult  art  not  less  fortunate  f^or  his  country  than  it  is  honor- 
able to  himself.  A  volume,  by  Mr.  L.  on  this  general  subject,  entitled  "  The  Artist, 
the  Merchant,  and  the  Statesman."  will  be  published  in  a  few  weeks,  and  will  be  {found, 
we  believe,  full  of  interest  for  all  who  are  looking  for  the  coming  of  a  new  age.] 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  I  promised  cession  of  the  great  artists  of  Italy  is, 
myself  in  visiting  Florence,  was  the  that  Mr.  Powers  has  no  living  rival  in 
hope  I  felt  of  being  admitted  to  the  con-  any  country.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
fidence  and  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Powers.  Thorwalsden  himself,  Avho  is  regarded 
I  had  never  seen  any  of  his  works,  but  I  as  the  greatest  sculptor  since  Michael 
had  heard  so  many  of  our  countrymen,  Angelo — nor  have  I  heard  any  person 
and  so  many  European  Sculptors  who  question  the  justness  of  his  opinion, 
had  seen  and  studied  them,  speak  of  him  When  I  first  came  to  Florence,  I  was 
with  enthusiasm,  I  felt  certain  I  should  kindly  and  warmly  greeted  by  Mr.  Pow- 
not  be  disappointed.  And  yet  it  seemed  ers,  as  all  my  countrymen  are;  and  1  re- 
impossible,  that  America,  where  the  arts  gard  it  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  cir- 
have  had  no  foundation  to  build  on,  cumstances  of  my  life,  that  I  was  after- 
and  where  they  have  never  been  warmed  wards  honored  by  his  intimacy  and 
into  life  and  perfection  by  the  genial  in-  friendship.  1  passed  many  of  my  days, 
fluences  that  surround  them  in  the  Old  and  most  of  my  evenings  with  him  for 
World,  should  send  forth  a  sculptor  who  several  weeks;  and  from  the  flow  of  his 
would  be  recognized  at  once  in  Europe  brilliant  conversation,  seldom  interrupt- 
as  the  true  successor  of  Michael  Angelo  ed,  I  was  able  to  gather  both  the  varied 
and  Thorwalsden — for  the  general  con-  incidents  o  f  his  life,  and  the  many  valu- 
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able  opinions,  not  only  on  the  noble 
field  of  sculpture,  which  is  his  own,  but 
on  each  of  the  kindred  arts,  for  which  a 
naturally  strong  and  clear-sighted  genius 
has  gifted  him  with  an  equal  judgment. 
There  are  few  men  of  his  times  who 
have  studied  more  intensely  than  Mr. 
Powers.  It  is  true,  his  youth  lacked  all 
classical  associations  and  pursuits,  and 
his  education  was  likely  to  make  him 
anything  but  a  sculptor.  But  he  was 
born  with  a  germ  that  was  sure  one  day 
to  develop  itself;  and  I  regard  it  as  for- 
tunate for  him,  and  for  his  country,  and 
for  art,  that  his  childhood  was  passed 
under  the  pure,  chaste  influences  of  the 
country — where  his  natural  genius  was 
left  free  to  unfold  itself,  and  follow  its 
own  impulses.  I  have  heard  some  per- 
sons express  great  regret  that  he  had 
not  been  early  brought  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Art — for  if  he  has  proved  himself 
capable  of  such  astounding  works  un- 
der all  these  disadvantages,  what  would 
he  not  have  achieved  had  he  been 
brought  at  an  early  period  under  the 
genial  influence  of  the  works  of  the 
great  masters.  But  I  conceive  this  to  be  a 
false  estimate,  and  I  think  the  history  of 
art  clearly  proves  it.  It  exalts  the  teach- 
ing of  the  master  above  the  guidance  of 
Nature — the  close  air  of  the  hot-house 
above  the  divine  atmosphere  of  heaven. 
I  doubt  not  many  a  genius,  as  pure  and 
lofty  as  his  own,  has  been  crushed  and 
deadened  by  the  smothering  influences  of 
artificial  and  conventional  systems.  And 
besides,  all  human  experience  can  be 
safely  appealed  to  in  confirmation  of  this 
opinion.  For  it  is  one  of  those  facts 
which  He  upon  the  surface  of  history, 
that,  without  an  exception,  the  Great 
Teachers  of  mankind  have  been  taught 
in  the  School  of  Nature.  What  had 
schools,  or  academies,  or  masters  to  do 
in  the  forming  of  such  men  as  Homer, 
and  Dante,  and  Shakspeare— of  Brutus, 
of  Cromwell,  and  Washington — of  Gali- 
leo, of  Fulton,  and  Franklin.  It  seems 
long  settled  by  human  experience,  that 
the  men  God  sends  into  the  world  to  re- 
form their  age,  cannot  be  instructed  by 
it.  They  are  heaven-commissioned  and 
heaven-guided — like  Moses  and  John  the 
Baptist,  they  are  taken  from  the  deserts, 
and  trained  up  by  a  Peculiar  Care. 
So  deeply  am  I  persuaded  of  these  facts, 
that  I  am  convinced  Mr.  Powers's  aston- 
ishing achievements  in  art  are  to  be  attri- 
buted as  much  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
early  life,  as  to  his  original,  gifted  genius. 


His  strong  propensity  to  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture was  a  portion  of  his  nature.  The 
first  bust  he  ever  saw  awoke  it  at  a 
glance,  and  kindled  a  desire  i^rto  a  pas- 
sion, which  was  to  be  the  great  fact  of 
his  life.  This  passion  once  stirred  could 
not  be  quenched,  and  long  years  of  dis- 
appointment with  all  their  obstacles 
that  seemed  strong  enough  to  annihilate 
the  hope  of  any  other  man,  only  in- 
fluenced his  soul  with  a  still  deeper  en- 
thusiasm. One  of  the  first  busts  he  made 
was  General  Jackson's,  and  it  is  perhaps 
his  best.  The  Eve  also  was  his  first 
statue,  although  Thorwalsden  declared 
that,  "  any  other  man  might  be  proud  of 
it  as  his  last." 

It  will  not  be  pretended  there  is  any 
very  close  analogy  to  be  drawn  between 
the  advancement  of  science  and  the  pro- 
gress of  art  ;  they  move,  indeed,  almost 
necessarily,  hand  in  hand.  But  here  the 
analogy  fails — for  while  the  achieve- 
ments now  in  the  natural  sciences  be- 
come the  inherited  possessions  of  the 
next  generation,  each  artist  is  obliged  to 
begin  for  himself,  if  he  ever  expects  to 
win  renown.  The  schoolboy  is  now 
familiar,  in  his  tenth  year,  with  all  those 
great  facts  which  cost  Kepler,  and  New- 
ton, and  Galileo  so  much  study,  and 
patient  and  persevering  investigation ; 
and  the  young  astronomer  begins  where 
those  great  Pioneers  of  Science  stopped. 
But  the  Fine  Arts  are  not  graduated  by 
any  such  scale.  The.  domain  of  the 
Sculptor,  and  the  Painter,  and  the  Poet, 
admits  no  school-novice  to  its  possession, 
without  he  be  gifted  with  genius,  and 
consecrate  himself  to  the  toil.  The 
■  sceptre  of  the  artist  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted to  a  successor  of  his  own  choosing 
— like  the  tiara  of  St.  Peter,  as  it  should 
be,  the  succession  is  in  God.  The 
young  asj)irant  for  fame  in  the  Arts, 
stands  before  the  Statue  of  Moses  or 
the  Apollo  Belvidere— and  the  Pupil  of 
Galileo  looks  up  through  the  ether  fields 
and  he  sees  the  Medicean  stars. 

But  the  parallel  can  be  carried  no  far- 
ther. The  latter  finds  his  work  done,  and 
he  goes  forward  with  a  bold  and  firm 
step,  for  he  knows  his  foundation  is  im- 
movable, and  he  cannot  miss  his  way. 
But  the  young  Sculptorfinds  that  the  first 
step  he  takes  is  upon  enchanted  ground  ; 
and  although  he  may  be  guided  in  some 
portion  of  his  ])ath  by  the  lights  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  him,  yet  if  he 
would  have  the  bright  name  he  aspires 
to,  he  must  abandon  their  track,  and  soar 
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into  a  new  region,  where  the  fancy  of 
Phidias  and  Michael  Angelo  never  Bew. 
And  although  the  young  Astronomer  may 
kindle  some  faint  light  in  some  distant 
field  of  space,  and  leave  some  new  table 
of  calculation  to  save  toil,  or  transmit 
some  beautiful  instrument  to  his  succes- 
sors, yet  he  does  not  hope  to  discover  any 
new  satellites  wheeling  in  beauty  around 
the  orb  of  Jupiter;  nor  leave  a  name  that 
will  contend  with  that  of  the  Florentine 
Prisoner,  for  the  admiration  and  gratitude 
of  the  world.  He  is  guided  in  all  his  cal- 
culations by  the  unvarying  principles  of 
a  fixed  and  even  a  mathematical  science. 

I  have  brought  to  this  illustration  the 
noblest  of  all  the  natural  sciences,  and 
contrasted  it  with  the  noblest  of  all  the 
fine  arts,  to  show  how  widely  they  differ 
from  each  other  in  their  progress.  The 
votary  of  the  one  ma)^  send  his  fancy  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  telescope,  to  wheel- 
ing systems  that  have  not  yet  transmitted 
their  twinkhng  light  to  the  fixed  stars ; 
but  this  has  little  to  do  with  the  practical 
business  of  the  Astronomer.  His  land- 
marks are  established  along  the  heavens, 
and  he  is  in  a  measure  confined  by  the 
very  principles  that  guide  him.  But  the 
Sculptor  lives,  and  moves,  and  dreams  in 
an  ideal  world.  However  bright  and  airy 
the  visions  of  his  fancy  may  be,  he  may 
make  them  live  and  almost  breathe  in  the 
marble.  Like  the  poet,  he  may  choose  his 
own  theme,  and  let  fancy  follow  her  own 
guidance, — whilethe  Astronomer,  like  the 
Historian,  must  inhabit  a  real  world, 
nor  ever  treat  his  imagination  to  any  in- 
vention or  dream. 

But  while  the  sculptor  is  bound  by  no 
limits  beyond  which  he  cannot  pass,  the 
vastness  of  his  field  and  the  very  idealism 
of  his  art  only  increase  his  difficulty.  The 
whole  domainof  truth,  and  victory,  and  fic- 
tion have  been  in  all  ages  open  to  the 
Poet ;  and  the  Homers,  the  Virgils,  the 
Dantes,  and  the  Shakspeares,  have  never 
exceeded,  the  Phidiases,  the  Praxitiles, 
the  Michael  Angelos,  and  the  Thorwals- 
dens.  Many  a  writer  has  refined  upon 
these  matters ;  but  I  believe  it  is  general- 
ly conceded  there  have  been  but  four 
great  schools  or  eras  in  sculpture — the 
Grecian,  the  Roman,  the  Italian  of  the 
middle  ages  with  Michael  Angelo  for  a 
founder,  and  the  modern  European  head- 
ed by  Thorwalsden.  But  the  declaration 
of  the  great  Dane,  that  "  the  entrance  of 
Powers  upon  the  field  constituted  an  era 
in  art,"  is  already  more  than  verified. 
Such  an  opinion,  I  am  aware,  will  be  a 


startling  one  to  many  of  his  countrymen, 
although  in  Europe  it  finds  general  con- 
currence. It  ma)'  be  well  to  illustrate  it 
by  a  few  considerations  : 

In  busts,  Mr.  Powers  is  universally  be- 
lieved, in  Europe,  to  have  surpassed  all  his 
predecessors  of  any  age,  and  nothing  is 
hazarded  by  making  this  unqualified  as- 
sertion. In  a  No.  of  the  Giornale  Ar- 
cadico,  at  Rome,  (1841,)  Signer  Miglia- 
rini,  a  Professor  attached  to  the  Grand 
Ducal  Gallery  of  Florence,  in  a  learned 
Essay  upon  the  State  of  the  Arts,  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  Mr.  Powers'  Busts 
were  superior  to  any  others,  either  ancient 
or  modern.  This  compliment  came  from 
a  very  un.suspicious  quarter — for  the  spi- 
rit which  had  for  ages  elevated  the  Italians 
in  the  Fine  Arts  above  all  other  modern 
nations,  still  lives,  and  they  concede  the 
palm  to  a  foreigner  only  when  they  can 
deny  it  no  longer.  And  besides.  Profes- 
sor Migliarini  is  universally  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  sound  and  even  severe 
judges  of  the  Italian  school.  Another 
thing  should  be  noticed.  The  Journals 
of  the  Arts,  in  Italy,  are  entitled  to  more 
consideration  in  such  matters  than  could, 
perhaps,  be  extended  towards  those  of 
any  other  nation.  Favoritism  has  little 
to  do  with  their  criticism,  for  these  writ- 
ers never  resort  to  the  practice,  so  com- 
mon in  England  and  our  own  country,  of 
taking  shelter  under  anonymous  signa- 
tures from  the  consequences  of  their  ig- 
norance, tl*eir  carelessness,  their  insin- 
cerity, and  their  favoritism.  This  prac- 
tice has  perhaps  been  the  origin  of  more 
evil  than  any  other  system  of  literary 
shuffling  could  have  produced — and  it 
has  entailed  upon  us  the  mosthumihating 
and  contemptible  system  of  criticism  that 
ever  disgraced  a  people.  We  may  thank 
our  "  father-land"  for  this,  as  well  as  ma- 
ny other  things  that  have  deformed  our 
social,  our  literary,  and  our  political  sys- 
tem. In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  critic 
has  nothing  to  lose,  and  often  much  to 
gain,  by  abuse  on  one  side  and  pufts  on 
the  other.  But  in  Italy  the  case  is  differ- 
ent. The  opinion  of  the  Professor  in  Art, 
publicly  expressed,  passes  under  atevere 
and  trying  scrutiny  ;  and  a  surer  road 
could  not  be  taken  to  infamy  than  a  dis- 
honest criticism. 

In  addition  to  the  quotation  of  this  high 
authority,  I  might  allude  to  many  others 
of  less  reputation.  I  will  only  make  an 
extract  from  the  London  Court  Journal  for 
May  8th,  1841— which  issupposcd  to  ex- 
press, at  least  in  regard  to  foreign  artists. 
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the  opinions  of  the  ablest  critics.  The 
writer  says :  "  I  had  met  Powers  previous 
to  visiting  his  studio,  and  a  finer  face  it 
is  not  possible  to  conceive,  or  one  more 
overflowing  with  genius  and  imagination  ; 
there  is  an  almost  superhuman  lustre  in 
his  eyes,  which  gives  one  an  idea  that 
they  in  themselves  contain  a  creative  pow- 
er, and  that  he  could  look  a  soul  into  the 
images  he  forms.  As  for  his  busts,  the 
power  of  art — almost  of  nature — can  no 
further  go.  The  statue  of  Eve — still  in  the 
clay — is  beautifully  moulded — more  beau- 
tiful, I  think,  than  that  of  the  Venus  in 
the  Tribune."  I  will  only  add,  that  i  have 
heard  but  one  opinion  expressed  of  Pow- 
ers' busts.  It  may  not  be  mal-apropos  to 
remark,  that  in  Europe  a  very  different 
opinion  prevails  in  regard  to  the  merits 
of  the  Sculptor  who  executes  a  fine  bust. 
With  us  he  is  in  popular  opinion,  re- 
duced almost  to  a  level  with  the  worker 
of  plaster-of-paris  heads,  in  Italy,  the 
Sculptor  who  excels  all  others  in  busts, 
stands  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  es- 
teemed, and  really  the  most  important 
branch  of  sculpture — for  the  primitive 
design  of  that  noble  art  is  to  transmit  to 
future  times  the  human  frame,  with  all  its 
expression  and  all  its  peculiarities,  as  the 
character  beamed  from  the  countenance. 
The  head  of  any  statute  in  marble  is  as 
peculiarly  the  great  point  of  interest  as  it 
is  in  the  body  of  a  man,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, the  artist  who  can  make  a  perfect 
bust  can  make  a  perfect  statute — for  all 
that  delicate  perception  of  character  and 
feeling  necessary  to  make  any  bust  that 
ever  came  from  the  studio  of  Powers, 
W'ould  ensure  the  triumph  of  the  artist  in 
any  ideal  work  whatever. 

But  the  time  has  gone  by  when  visit- 
ors come  to  Mr.  Powers'  studio  to  see 
his  busts.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  most 
celebrated  connoisseurs,  that  PoM-ers  has 
as  far  surpassed  all  his  rivals  in  his  ideal 
li^orfo  as  he  has  done  in  his  busts;  and 
those  artists  1  have  met  in  Florence, 
whose  judgment  in  such  matters  is  re- 
garded with  great  respect,  frequently  as- 
sured me,  that  they  esteemed  the  Eve,  the 
Slave  and  the  Fisher  Boy,  incomparably 
superior  to  any  similar  works  now  exist- 
ing. IMy  own  opinion  would  certainly 
add  little  to  the  decision  of  such  men  ; 
but  after  some  years  residence  in  Italy, 
during  which  time  I  have  been  necessa- 
rily favored  with  considerable  facilities 
for  observation,  I  could  not  withhold 
from  IMr.  Powers'  chief  works,  an  admi- 
ration I  have  never  been  able  to  feel, 


with  all  the  concurrence  of  education  and 
popular  opinion  to  the  contrary,  for  any 
of  the  works  of  the  ancient  masters  of  a 
corresponding  style. 

All  who  gaze  upon  the  Slave  and  the 
Eve,  seem  to  go  away  with  that  beauti- 
ful emotion  which  long  lingers  around 
one,  like  some  ideal  form  that  sometimes 
in  the  calm  sleep  of  an  early  spring 
morning  flits  over  the  fancy,  but  cannot 
be  forgotten : — it  wakes  us — we  quiet  our- 
selves and  try  to  sleep,  and  bring  back 
the  vision  again.  In  these  compositions, 
there  is  the  highest  style  of  the  ideal  and 
the  purest  expression  of  nature.  They 
seem  like  his  busts  to  have  been  copied 
from  life  (and  they  are) — but  as  Mr. 
Powers  remarked,  they  were  composed 
from  a  great  variety  of  models.  Unlike 
other  female  statues  I  have  seen,  they 
combine  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  ideal 
— that  glows  in  the  fancy — and  all  that  is 
cheerful  and  home-like  in  the  fair  beings 
who  cluster  around  our  own  firesides 
and  live  in  our  hearts.  They  are  per- 
fectly nude  figures — and  yet  so  pure  is 
every  line,  movement  and  expression 
about  them,  one  feels  that  he  stands  in 
the  garden,  where  Eve  stood,  among  the 
flowers — with  Angels  and  with  God — 
and  "  was  naked  and  was  not  ashamed." 
An  impure  thought  cannot  rise  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  gazer,  unless  he  be  one  who 
is  unfit  for  the  society  of  a  pure  woman. 
I  think  my  residence  abroad  has  only 
made  me  prize  more  than  ever  the  bright 
gem  which  adorns  the  American  woman 
— that  primitive  virtue  which  recoils  from 
the  very  shade  of  impurity.  And  so  far 
from  feeling  any  apprehension  that  the 
exhibition  of  these  statues  in  America, 
M'ould  have  any  tendency  to  introduce 
among  our  women  foreign  indelicacy, 
characteristic  of  every  country  in  the 
world,  but  our  own  and  the  British  Is- 
lands at  home,  I  am  persuaded  they 
would  be  warmly  greeted  by  all  the  en- 
lightened and  all  the  pure  of  both  sexes, 
and  leave  every  spectator  with  more  ex- 
alted conceptions  of  the  beauty  and  the 
divinity  of  virtue.  And  1  would  even 
vcntrrre  to  saj%  that  I  should  be  com- 
])elled  to  fear  of  every  one,  who,  after  see- 
ing them,  should  pronounce  a  different 
opinion,  that  the  character  of  the  spectator 
was  not  right.  They  are  as  pure  as 
INlilton's  magical  picture  of  the  Gar-den  of 
Eden,  and  over  every  pure-minded  person 
they  will  exert  as  high  and  pure  an  in- 
fluence. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  Mr.  Powers'  ge- 
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nius  ill  the  other  great  departments  of 
Sculpture.  But  he  has  gone  farther. 
Some  time  last  year,  he  received  a  com- 
mission for  a  statue  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  for 
the  city  of  Charleston,  and  the  model  is 
nearly  done.  It  displays  the  same  con- 
summate talent  that  appears  in  his  other 
works — particularly  the  head,  which  I 
regard  as  liner  than  any  he  has  ever 
executed.  The  attitude  is  erect — in  his 
right  hand  he  holds  up,  on  a  level  with 
his  eye,  a  scroll,  on  which  is  inscribed 
his  pohtical  creed — the  folds  of  his  dra- 
pery are  falling  gradually  around  him, 
and  the  whole  expression  is  a  fine  per- 
sonification of  the  old  Roman  Senator. 
But  in  the  expression  of  the  face  and 
form,  there  is  an  air  of  majesty,  I  have 
never  seen  equalled  in  any  full  statue, 
and  the  likeness  is  as  perfect  as  any  one 
of  his  busts. 

But  Mr.  Powers  will  not  content  him- 
self, 'till  he  has  triumphed  in  every  field 
of  Sculpture.  Heisto  begin,  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Calhoun's  statue  is  done,  a  magnificent 
group,  the  subject  of  which  I  am  not  now 
atlibertyto  mention,  but  which  will  consti- 
tute, I  believe,  if  executed  as  well  as  his 
other  works,  the  most  superb  group-  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  subject  which  has  never 
been  attempted  in  sculpture  or  painting, 
and  yet  it  illustrates  the  greatest  fact  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race.  But  it 
will  be  the  work  of  years. 

In  the  meantime,  he  has  trained  up  a 
large  number  of  workmen,  who  are  su- 
perior to  any  in  Florence,  and  they  are  all 
occupied.  His  orders  are  increasing  fast- 
er than  he  can  execute  them,  although 
his  prices  are  higher  than  any  other 
Sculptor  can  command.  The  Slave  has 
been  finished  and  sent  to  England,  and 
two  copies  of  it  have  been  ordered  ;  the 
price  of  the  original,  was  $3,500,  but  he 
has  $10,000  for  duplicates.  The  Eve 
is  done,  and  he  is  varying  the  model  to 
make  a  duplicate,  which,  while  it  retains 
all  its  general  proportions,  will  be  differ- 
ent in  some  of  its  arrangements,  to  make 
it  strictly  speaking  not  a  duplicate.  The 
Fisher  Boy  is  commissioned.  His  Pro- 
serpine, a  single  ideal  bust,  was  ordered 
by  Mr.  Carey  of  Philadelphia,  for  $500, 
and  a  large  number  of  duplicates,  mostly 
from  foreigners,  have  been  ordered.  He 
is  desirous  not  to  occupy  most  of  his  time 
on  busts,  and  he  hoped  that  by  raising  his 
price,  orders  would  cease — from  $300,  he 
rose  to  $500,  and  his  commissions  have 
increased  so  rapidly,  it  is  probable  he  will 
soon  double  the  sum.   This  will  be  neces- 


sary, for  even  at  this  price,  he  is  obliged 
to  deny  many  applicants.  He  told  me,  he 
could  not  now  make  busts  even  at  that 
price  without  loss — This  may  appear 
strange,  but  he  not  unfrequently  passes 
many  days  upon  a  bust  after  the  best 
judges  suppose  it  is  done.  Of  all  his 
workmen,  and  he  has  some  he  pays  as 
high  as  four  dollars  a  day,  (which  in  It- 
aly is  unprecedented,)  he  cannot  depend 
upon  one  of  them  for  the  finishing  of  ar 
single  work.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
the  first  time  Mr.  Powers  took  a  chisel  in 
his  hand,  he  made  a  bust  entire,  and  finish- 
ed it  in  a  style  superior  to  any  workman 
or  artist  in  Florence.  His  mechanical 
skill  is  as  extraordinary  as  his  creative 
genius. 

There  may  be  many  who  would  be 
glad  to  possess  some  work  of  Mr.  Powers, 
whose  means  would  not  justify  them  in 
the  expense  of  a  statute ;  or  even  of 
a  bust  of  themselves.  To  such,  I  would 
recommend  a  copy  of  the  Proserpine, 
which  I  promise  any  lady  shall  be  even 
more  perfect  than  herself.  For  a  boudoir, 
there  is  nothing  so  beautiful,  and  a  more 
classic  conception  could  not  adorn  a  li- 
brary. It  is  an  exquisite  ideal  female 
bust,  resting  in  a  basket  of  Acanthus 
leaves,  and  it  forms  perhaps  the  gem  of 
his  studio. 

In  addition  to  these  uninfluenced  de- 
cisions of  European  journals  and  con- 
noisseurs, the  opinion- — simply,  firmly, 
frequently  expressed — of  the  great  Danish 
Sculptor  will  be  of  authority  with  every 
one.  The  account  of  Thorwalsden's  visit 
to  his  studio,  as  related  by  Mr.  Powers, 
is  of  interest  in  itself  and  important  in 
the  respect  above-mentioned. 

"  Just  before  the  clay  model  of  Eve  was 
done,  I  received  the  honor  of  a  visit  from 
the  great  Thorwalsden.  He  was  passing 
through  Florence  on  his  journey  to  Rome. 
He  had  but  a  short  time  to  spend,  and  this 
he  wished  to  pass  with  his  friends.  But 
being  strongly  urged  by  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  often  at  my  studio,  he  consent- 
ed to  drop  in  for  a  moment.  The  first  in- 
timation I  had  of  his  visit  was  from  a 
servant,  who  came  hastily  into  my  studio 
and  announced  that  Thorwalsden  was  at 
the  door  and  begged  permission  to  come 
in.  This  was  a  trying  moment — I  could 
bear  the  gaze  and  the  criticism  of  others 
with  composure,  but  to  pass  the  scrutiny 
of  such  a  man,  for  whom  I  had  a  greater 
veneration  than  for  any  artist  living — it 
was  no  common  ordeal. 

"  Presently  he  came  lumbering  in — the 
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Patriarch  of  Sculptors !  His  air  was 
confident,  but  not  haughty — his  chest 
large — his  head  grand  and  square,  but  he 
had  a  looli  of  great  benevolence  and  in- 
telligence. His  long  grey  locks  were 
floating  loosely  over  his  shoulders,  and 
his  walk  was  full  of  majesty  and  simpli- 
city. He  was  the  very  man  I  should 
have  taken  for  Thorwalsden,  had  [  met 
him  on  the  desert.  I  had  never  seen  any 
likeness  of  him — but  1  had  pictured  just 
such  a  man. 

''He  uncovered  his  head  and  bowed  in 
the  most  respectful  manner,  and  only  put 
on  his  hat  after  my  repeated  solicitations. 
He  said  he  was  very  sorry  to  disturb  me, 
for  he  found  me  at  work.  I  replied,  of 
course,  as  an  humble  disciple  in  the  art 
might;  but  what  i  said  on  that  occasion 
is  a  matter  of  little  importance.  He  cast 
an  eye  over  the  studio,  and  the  first  thing 
that  seemed  to  arrest  his  attention  was  a 
bust  of  Mr.  Webster.  He  examined  it 
with  great  attention,  and  as  he  did  so  he 
stood  back  a  few  steps  from  it,  and  again 
taking  off  his  hat,  he  declared  with  sur- 
prise, '  I  never  saiu  so  grand  a  head  be- 
fore'— a  greater  comphment  to  the  ora- 
tor, as  was  right,  than  to  the  artist — for 
there  ,  is  nothing  of  mine  about  it.  He 
then  stood  before  General  Jackson,  which 
bust  he  regarded  with  as  much  attention 
and  satisfaction,  apparently,  as  Webster's. 
After  examining  most  of  the  busts,  I  took 
him  behind  a  screen  to  see  the  Eve.  He 
examined  it  very  attentively,  and  turned 
it  around  several  times  on  the  rollers, 
upon  which  all  statues,  when  modeling, 
are  placed,  to  be  made  to  turn  easily. 
Without  saying  'by  your  leave,  sir,'  he 
took  out  a  large  piece  of  clay  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  hair  with  his  fingers  :  '  now 
1  see  the  flesh  under  it,  and  can  trace  a 
connection  of  the  parts  of  the  shoulders.' 
He  touched  the  hair  in  another  place: 
'  and  1  get  a  glimpse  of  this  contour,' 
pointing  it  out.  Then  coming  down  he 
made  a  mark  on  one  of  the  knees  :  '  this 
movement  should  be  a  little  more  pro- 
nounced.' He  then  appeared  to  have 
done.  I  told  him  I  should  always  feel 
grateful  for  his  criticisms,  and  begged  he 
would  speak  freely,  and  1  never  perhaps 
felt  more  inwardly  a  desire  than  I  now 
felt,  to  have  him  go  on.  '  1  have  point- 
ed out  all  that  seemed  to  me  to   detract 


from  your  statue — 1  can  see  nothing 
else.'  When  he  was  about  leaving  1  told 
him  I  expected  to  come  to  Rome  during 
the  winter,  and  1  should  esteem  it  a  great 
honor  if  I  could  be  allowed  to  take  his 
bust.  He  kindly  condescended  to  say,  he 
would  do  so  with  unfeigned  satisfaction. 
He  then  expressed  very  warmly  the  plea- 
sure and  the  surprise  he  had  felt  during 
his  visit,  and  wishing  me  all  the  success  I 
desired  he  very  cordially  pressed  my 
hand  and  took  his  leave." 

1  have  heard  this  visit  related  by  a 
friend,  who  heard  a  minute  account  of  it 
from  the  gentleman  who  accompanied 
Thorwalsden  on  this  occasion.  Mr. 
Powers  has,  in  this  conversation,  with- 
held the  most  interesting  part  of  the  story. 
I  am  informed  (from  the  source  above  al- 
luded to)  that  Thorwalsden  felt  reluctance 
to  go  to  Powers'  studio  only  because  he 
was  pressed  for  time  ;  and  he  gave  up  an 
important  visit  in  order  to  make  this.  He 
had  a  great  desire  to  see  the  works  of  an 
artist  who  was  already  eclipsing  most 
Sculptors  of  his  time.  During  the  inter- 
view, which  lasted  much  longer  than  he 
had  intended,  he  expressed  the  warmest 
admiration  of  all  Powers'  works.  But 
when  he  drove  off  in  his  carriage  he  ex- 
claimed with  the  greatest  earnestness — "  I 
can't  make  such  busts — and  1  never  saw  a 
man  that  could — nor  do  I  believe  he  ever 
had  an  equal  in  that  department  of  the 
art.  1  esteem  Mr.  Powers  not  only  the 
first  Sculptor  of  his  age,  but  the  greatest 
since  Michael  Angelo.  He  will  form  a 
school  of  his  own  which  will  be  a  new 
era  in  art."  These  sentiments  he  often 
expressed  afterwards  on  several  occasions, 
particularly  in  Rome,  Avhere  he  often 
made  use  of  the  singular  declaration,  that 
"  IMr.  Powers  was  without  a  rival  in  mo- 
dern times,  except  Michael  Angelo  ;  that 
no  ancient  or  modern,  of  any  age,  had 
ever  made  such  busts  ;  and  he  believed  he 
would  be  equally  great  in  any  branch  of 
Sculpture." 

When  Powers  raised  the  curtain  that 
covered  the  Eve,  he  felt  that  in  justice  to 
himself  he  ought  to  say  that  this  was  his 
first  attempt  at  a  statue,  and  it  was  not 
yet  finished.  Thorwalsden  replied — 
"  Vou  say,  sir,  it  is  your  frst  statue — 
any  other  man  might  be  proud  of  it  as  his 
last." 
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POLITICAL    ELEMENTS    OF    THE     CONSTITUTION. 

HISTORICAL   NOTES   ON   ITS    ADOPTION. 


The  history  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  remains  to  be  written.  In 
interest  and  importance  it  is  a  subject 
second  to  none  in  the  circle  of  human 
transactions;  and  this  interest  increases 
constantly  as  we  recede  from  the  era  of  the 
founding  of  the  Republic.  It  is  understood 
that  aman  of  consummate  genius, ability, 
and  great  acquirements,*  who  has  studied 
profoundly  the  origin  of  the  government, 
and  traced  the  sources  of  all  the  powers 
conferred  upon  it,  is  bestowing  some  part 
of  the  little  leisure  allowed  by  his  mani- 
fold public  duties,  to  the  preparation  of 
that  history.  We  trust  that  it  is  so.  In 
no  other  way  can  he  confer  a  more  abid- 
ing and  beneficial  obligation  upon  his 
countrymen,  than  by  instructing  them 
and  their  posterity  in  a  clear  knowledge 
of  the  formation  and  objects  of  that  gov- 
ernment, whose  principles  he  has  done 
so  much  to  illustrate  and  to  unfold. 

The  foundations  of  the  National  Con- 
stitution were  laid  at  a  time  of  the  great- 
est anxiety — in  a  crisis  when  the  fathers 
of  the  Kepublic  had  come  almost  to  a 
resignation  of  themselves  in  despair  of 
the  establishment  of  a  united  government, 
or  indeed  of  any  government  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  republican  form — when  they 
had  begun  to  feel  that  they  had  labored 
tnroughthe  war  of  the  revolution  in  vain, 
and  wasted  their  counsels  and  spent  their 
strength  for  nought — when  discontents 
were  rife  throughout  the  whole  countr)^, 
and  in  some  parts  of  it,  as  in  Massachusetts, 
insurrection  was  with  difficulty  repressed 
by  armed  force — when  the  Confederation, 
always  weak  and  inefficient,  and  only 
sustained  by  the  pressure  from  without 
of  enemies  and  of  war,  was  very  rapidly 
falling  to  pieces  after  the  removal  of  that 
pressure,  its  recommendations  slighted,  its 
ordinances  contemned,  and  several  of  the 
States  acting  as  independent  sovereign- 
ties, as  if  no  Coniederation  existed — 
when,  in  short,  the  whole  country  ap- 
peared to  be  on  the  verge  of  irretrievable 
anarchy,  and  its  enemies  and  the  enemies 
of  liberty  were  already  congratulating 
themselves  in  anticipation  of  the  speedy 
failure  of  the  experiment  of  republican 
institutions  and  of  man's  capacity  for 
self-government. 


It  was  only  owing  to  this  critical  and 
almost  desperate  state  of  the  country,  its 
aflairs  and  prospects,  that  many  of  the 
wisest  and  ablest  of  those  men  who  as- 
sembled at  Philadelphia,  in  the  memo- 
rable Convention  of  1787,  had  been  in- 
duced to  leave  their  respective  stations  of 
retirement,  or  of  public  or  private  duty, 
and  to  risk  well-earned  and  hard-earned 
fame  in  essaying,  what  hitherto  in  the 
history  of  the  world  had  never  been  ac- 
complished, the  striking  out  and  mod- 
eling at  a  heat  a  constitution  and  form  of 
government  acceptable  to  a  iiee  people, 
and  adapted  as  well  to  their  present 
condition  as  to  their  changing  circum- 
stances and  increasing  numbers  through 
succeeding  ages.  They  felt  that  the  last 
hope  of  their  country  depended  on  the 
result  of  that  meeting ;  and  at  her  sum- 
mons they  came  up  to  mingle  in  its  de- 
liberations. Washington,  covered  with 
glory — whose  name  filled  all  lands — who 
had  acquired  and  deserved  the  title  of 
Father  of  his  Country — Washington  was 
led  by  the  new  and  surprising  perils  of 
his  country,  to  abandon  home  and  need- 
ful repose  after  an  exhausting  war,  and 
sacrifice  his  peace  of  mind,  and  .stake  his 
spotless  and  immortal  fame  on  the  suc- 
cess of  a  most  doubtful  enterprise.  Frank- 
lin— the  philosopher,  diplomatist,  states- 
man— the  Patriot  Sage, 

"  Who  drew  the  lightning  from  the  o'er- 

rushing  cloud. 
And  dashed   its  beauteous  terrors  at  his 

feet"— 

full  of  years  and  full  of  honors,  then  at 
his  very  advanced  period  of  life,  acting 
as  President  of  Pennsylvania — a  just  tri- 
bute of  respect  from  his  adopted  State  to 
her  most  renowned  citizen — Franklin, 
too,  came  forward  with  his  counsels  and 
his  admonitions,  and  gave  character  and 
dignity  to  the  proceedings.  There,  also, 
Avere  Sherman,  and  Wythe,  and  Rut- 
ledge,  and  the  Pinckneys,  Madison,  Ham- 
ilton, Robert  and  Gouverneur  Morris,  and 
Strong,  and  King,  and  Gerry,  and  Ells- 
worth, and  other  not  inferior  names.  In 
all  the  States  the  selection  of  Delegates  to 
the  Convention  had  been  singularly  judi- 
cious— perhaps  we  should  say  preemi- 
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nently  fortunate.  Men  of  tried  and  com- 
petent abilities — men  experienced  alike 
in  the  inflexible  tyranny  of  kings,  and  in 
the  vicious  caprices  of  the  populace — 
men  who,  while  they  loved,  as  they  had 
fought  and  bled  for,  republican  institu- 
tions, Avere  yet  affected  by  a  just  appre- 
hension of  the  terrors  and  calamities  of 
anarchy,  and  would  not  forget  to  restrain 
and  repress  license  while  framing  safe- 
guards for  liberty.  Such  were  the  men 
who  composed  the  majority  of  that  au- 
gust body  of  legislators.  If  there  were 
some  too  sensitive  to  the  rude  breath  of 
popular  clamor,  from  the  relaxation  of  the 
laws  and  a  license  of  the  times  under  the 
Confederacy,  and  who  were  hence  dis- 
posed to  give  the  government  too  much 
of  the  monarchical  cast,  their  influence 
was  restrained  and  counteracted  by  that 
of  others  of  ultra-democratical  tenden- 
cies. 

They  met  in  the  same  hall  in  which, 
eleven  year.s  before,  the  Declaration  of 
[ndependence  had  been  pronounced.  That 
independence  had  been  achieved,  glori- 
ously— but  the  fruits  of  it  were  likely  to 
be  lost,  unless  a  system  of  government 
effective  and  uniform  over  the  whole 
country,  could  be  planned  at  this  time, 
and  by  this  Convention.  Deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  magnitude  and  great  diffi- 
culties of  the  undertaking,  with  no  piac- 
tical  models  to  guide  them,  with  a  deep- 
seated  apprehension  that,  should  they 
agree  upon  a  plan,  it  might,  when  pro- 
mulgated, be  rejected  by  the  States  or  the 
People — oppressed  by  these  sentiments, 
fears,  and  responsibilities,  the  Delegates 
entered  upon  their  duties. 

The  first  act  of  the  Convention  was  to 
elect  Washington  to  preside  over  its  de- 
liberations. He  had  guided  the  armies 
of  the  country  successfully  through  the 
war — it  was  quite  appropriate  that  he 
should  preside  over  this  great  council  of 
peace.  After  framing  rules  to  govern 
the  proceedings — rules  which  provided, 
as  well  for  the  regular,  methodical  and 
expeditious,  yet  deliberate  conduct  of 
business,  as  for  the  most  full  and  free 
expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  mem- 
bers on  all  the  important  topics  there  to 
discussed,  by  imposing  the  strictest  se- 
cresy  upon  all,  they  proceeded  at  once  to 
the  consideration  and  discussion,  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  of  the  great  funda- 
mental principles  which  it  was  proposed 
should  form  the  basis  of  the  new  Consti- 
tution, leaving  the  details  to  be  drawn  up 
afterwards  in  subordinate  committees. 


The  problem  before  them  was,  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy  for  the  existing  and  the 
threatened  evils  of  the  country — evils 
arising  from  the  acknowledged  defects  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  All  agreed 
that  something  must  be  done — that  the 
Government  must  be  remodeled  and  re- 
formed ;  but  Avhether  this  should  be  ef- 
fected by  engrafting  improvements  upon 
those  Articles,  as  some  Avished,  and  as  the 
credentials  of  many  of  the  members  indi- 
cated— or  Avhether,  as  the  sentiment  of 
the  majority  from  the  first  seemed  to  be, 
rejecting  the  confederacy  altogether,  as 
incurably  defective,  they  should  create  a 
new  and  stronger  government — one  which 
should  originate  from,  and  act  directly  up- 
on, the  people  as  individuals,  and  contain 
within  itself  the  principles  of  life  and  pre- 
servation. This  was  the  great  and  diffi- 
cult question. 

The  basis  of  their  deliberations  was  a 
series  of  resolutions,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Randolph  of  Virginia,  in  conformity  with 
the  opinions  of  the  delegation  from  that 
State — as  containing  some  of  the  leading 
principles  which  that  delegation  were 
willing  to  see  engrafted  into  the  Constitu- 
tion. And  these  resolutions,  alter  under- 
going very  great  changes  and  modifica- 
tions— so  great,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Kan- 
dolph,  the  mover  of  them,  refused  to^as- 
sent  to  the  plan,  as  adopted — became,  in 
fact,  the  basis  of  the  Constitution  as  it  now 
exists. 

It  was  readily  and  generally  conceded, 
in  Convention,  that  the  Government  to  be 
formed — whether  national,  that  is,  spring- 
ing from  and  acting  upon  the  people — or 
federal,  that  is,  acting  on  the  States  as 
political  bodies — must  be  supreme  and 
have  the  power,  in  some  way,  of  coercing 
obedience  to  its  enactments.  The  radical 
defect  of  the  old  Confederation  had  been 
the  want  of  this  coercive  power.  The 
States  had  obeyed,  or  disobeyed,  its  re- 
quirements, as  suited  their  convenience, 
or  the  caprices  of  the  parties  dominant  in 
them  respectively.  This  was  to  be  reme- 
died. The  distribution  of  the  powers  of 
the  new  government,  it  was  also  readily 
settled,  in  accordance  with  the  establish- 
ed maxims  of  political  science  in  modern 
times,  should  be  into  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judiciary  departments.  As  to 
the  structure,  power,  and  duties  of  these 
several  departments,  there  was  by  no 
means  the  same  concurrence  of  opinions. 
Some  debate  arose  on  the  question,  whe- 
ther the  legislature  should  consist  of  one, 
or  of  two,  houses  or  branches. 
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A  portion  of  the  delegates  holding  that 
it  was  more  conformable  to  republican 
ideas,  to  have  no  senate  or  second  branch  ; 
that  as  such  was  the  structure  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederacy,  this  form  would 
be  more  familiar  and  acceptable  to  the 
country  ;  that  the  example  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  England,  which  had  been  re- 
ferred to,  was  no  model  for  us,  inasmuch 
as  that  House  represented  a  distinct 
estate  in  the  realm — which  estate,  happily, 
did  not  exist  here. 

Others  contended,  and  this  was  greatly 
the  prevailing  sentiment,  that  two  dis- 
tinct houses  or  branches  were  necessary, 
as  a  check  upon  each  other,  and  to  pre- 
vent hasty  and  inconsiderate  legislation  ; 
that  the  people  were  accustomed  to  this 
form  in  many  of  the  State  legislatures  ; 
also,  that  a  senate  would  be  needed  as  a 
counsel  in  some  cases,  to  advise,  and 
perhaps  control,  the  Executive.  To  make 
the  senate  the  representative  of  the  States, 
in  their  corporate  capacities,  was  an  idea 
which  grew  up  afterwards,  in  the  course 
of  the  discussions  as  to  the  relative  shares 
and  influence  which  the  respective  States 
were  to  have  in  the  new  government. 

But  the  question  that  first  excited  con- 
siderable debate  in  the  Convention,  had 
reference  to  the  mode  of  electing  the 
members  of  the  first  branch  of  the  Le- 
gislature— the  House  of  Representatives. 
Whether  the  election  should  be  directly 
by  the  people,  or  by  the  State  Legisla- 
tures, or  in  some  other  indirect  mode. 
On  this  question,  men  of  leading  minds, 
and  of  undoubted  adherence  to  republi- 
can principles,  were  divided  in  opinion. 
Sherman  and  Gerry,  and  Butler,  (of  South 
Carolina,)  advocated  an  election  by  the 
State  Legislatures.  Mr.  Sherman  thought 
"  the  people  immediately  should  have  as 
little  to  do,  as  may  be,  about  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  want  information,  and 
are  constantly  liable  to  be  misled." 
Gerry  said,  "  the  evils  we  experience, 
flow  from  the  excess  of  democracy. 
The  people  do  not  want  virtue,  but  are 
the  dupes  of  pretended  patriots."  He 
mentioned  the  "  popular  clamor  in  Mas- 
sachusetts for  the  reduction  of  salaries, 
and  the  attack  made  on  that  of  the 
Governor,  though  secured  by  the  con- 
stitution itself."  On  the  other  hand, 
Madison  and  Mason,  of  Virginia,  and 
Wilson ,  of  Pennsylvania,  argued  strongly 
for  an  election  of  the  larger  branch  of 
the  National  Legislature  by  the  people. 
Mason  said  "  it  ousht  to  know  and  sym- 
pathize with  every  part  of  the  commu- 


nity; he  admitted  that  we  had  been  too 
democratic,  but  was  afraid  we  should 
incautiously  run  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme." Mr.  Wilson  "  was  for  raising 
the  Federal  Pyramid  to  a  considerable 
altitude — and  for  that  reason,  wished 
to  give  it  as  broad  a  base  as  possible." 
Mr.  Madison  "considered  the  popular 
election  of  one  branch  of  the  National 
Legislature  as  essential  to  every  plan 
of  free  government."  He  was  an  advo- 
cate for  the  policy  of  refining  the  popu- 
lar appointments  by  successive  nitra- 
tions, but  thought  it  might  be  pushed 
too  far.  He  wished  the  expedient  re- 
sorted to,  only  in  the  appointment  of 
the  second  branch  of  the  legislature, 
and  in  the  Executive  and  Judiciary 
branches  of  the  government. 

The  mode  of  electing,  the  powers,  the 
duration  of  office,  and  the  reeligibility, 
of  the  Executive,  were  questions  which, 
— as  was  to  be  expected,  as  well  from  the 
importance  of  the  office,  as  the  state  of 
feeling  in  the  Convention  and  in  the 
country,  at  that  period  of  jealousy  of 
concentrated  power — excited  great  de- 
bates. It  was,  indeed,  discussed  with 
animation,  whether  the  Executive  should 
not  consist  of  more  persons  than  one. 
Mr.  Randolph,  for  instance,  "strenu- 
ously opposed  an  unity  in  the  Execu- 
tive'  magistracy.  He  regarded  it  as  the 
fcetus  of  monarchy."  While  Mr.  Sher- 
man "  considered  the  Executive  magis- 
tracy as  nothing  more  than  an  institu- 
tion for  carrying  the  will  of  the  legis- 
lature into  effect;  and  that  the  person 
or  persons  ought  to  be  appointed  by, 
and  accountable  to,  the  legislature  only, 
which  was  the  depository  of  the  su- 
preme will  of  the  society.  He  wished 
the  number  might  not  be  fixed,  but  that 
the  legislature  should  be  at  liberty  to 
appoint  one  or  more,  as  experience 
might  dictate."  Other  members,  also, 
were  strenuous  against  a  single  execu- 
tive, as  having  too  much  the  semblance 
of  monarchy.  But  the  majority  were  of 
a  different  opinion ;  and  the  Convention 
soon  settled  down  upon  one,  as  the  num- 
ber of  which  the  Executive  should  con- 
sist. 

In  respect  of  the  duration  of  the  office 
of  the  Executive,  the  members  were  at 
first  divided  in  opinion  between  the  terms 
of  three  and  of  seven  years.  And  those 
who  advocated  the  longer  term,  were  op- 
posed to  a  reeligibility  in  the  Executive. 
Of  those  who  opposed  the  longer  term, 
Mr.   Bedford,   (of    Delaware,)   "begged 
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the  committee  to  consider  what  the  sit- 
uation of  the  country  would  be,  in  case 
the  first  magistrate  should  be  saddled 
on  it  for  such  a  period;  and  it  should 
be  found,  on  trial,  that  he  did  not  pos- 
sess the  qualifications  ascribed  to  him, 
or  should  lose  them  after  his  appoint- 
ment. An  impeachment,"  he  said, 
"  would  be  no  cure  for  this  evil ;  as  an 
impeachment  would  reach  misfeasance 
only,  not  incapacity."  The  term  of 
seven  years  was  at  first  fixed  upon  ;  but 
at  a  later  period  of  the  session  of  the 
Convention,  the  period  as  at  present  es- 
tablished, was  agreed  to. 

The  mode  of  appointment  of  the  Exe- 
cutive, was  a  subject  of  no  less  difficulty. 
The  prevailing  sentiment  in  the  Conven- 
tion at  first  seemed  to  be,  that  the  election 
should  be  made  in  some  other  mode  than 
directly  by  the  people;  either  by  the  Na- 
tional Legislature,  or  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  alone,  or  by  the  Execu- 
tives of  the  several  States.  One  or  two 
only  of  the  members  advocated  an  elec- 
tion by  the  people — and  that  with  great 
diffidence.  ^Ir.  Wilson,  (of  Pennsylva- 
nia,) said  "  he  was  almost  unwilling  to 
declare  the  mode  which  he  wished  to 
take  place,  being  apprehensive  that  it 
might  appear  chimerical.  He  would 
say,  however,  at  least,  that  in  theory 
he  was  for  an  election  by  the  people." 
Mr.  Mason  was  also  in  favor  of  the  idea, 
"  but  he  thought  it  impracticable."  The 
former  gentleman  suggested  the  mode 
which  was  afterwards  substantially 
adopted,  of  the  people  voting  for  elec- 
tors, and  these  to  choose  the  Executive. 
This  mode,  however,  was  at  the  time  of 
its  suggestion,  rejected,  and  an  election 
by  the  National  Legislature  agreed  upon ; 
and  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  session  that 
the  other  mode  was  finally  adopted. 

Another  question,  much  debated  in  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conven- 
tion, was  as  to  the  power  of  removing 
the  Executive  in  case  of  ascertained  un- 
fitness for  the  station.  It  seemed  to  be 
generally  felt,  that  this  power  ought  to 
reside  somewhere.  "  Some  mode,"  said 
Mr.  Mason,  "  of  displacing  an  unfit  ma- 
gistrate, is  rendered  indispensable  by  the 
fallibility  of  those  who  choose,  as  well  as 
by  the  corruptibility  of  the  man  chosen." 
But,  whether  this  power  should  be  given 
to  the  National  Legislature — wholly  and 
directly  without  the  process  of  impeach- 
ment, or  to  the  National  Legislature  on  the 
request  of  the  legislatures  of  a  majority 
of  the  States,  was  made  a  matter  of  dis- 


cussion. It  was  apprehended  that  the 
process  of  impeachment  might  be  inade- 
quate in  the  case  of  an  incompetent  or 
corrupt  magistrate.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  considered  that  the  Execu- 
tive ought  to  have  considerable  power, 
and  that  he  ought  to  be  independent  of 
the  legislature,  which  he  could  not  be,  if 
he  were  liable  to  be  removed  by  a  simple 
vote  or  address.  On  the  whole,  it  was 
agreed  that  impeachment  and  conviction 
should  be  the  only  ground  of  removal. 

The  right  and  power  of  the  Veto,  next 
became  the  subject  of  discussion.  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  were  in  favor 
of  giving  the  Executive  an  absolute  nega- 
tive on  the  laws.  There  was  no  danger, 
they  thought,  of  such  a  power  being  too 
much  exercised;  and  it  was  mentioned, 
that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  had  not 
exerted  his  negative  since  the  Revolution 
of  1688.  But,  Mr.  Gerry  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  give  so  great  control  over 
the  legislature,  as  the  best  men  in  the 
country  would  be  in  the  two  branches  of 
it.  Mr.  Sherman,  "  was  against  ena- 
bling any  one  man  to  stop  the  will  of  the 
whole.  No  man  could  be  found  so  far 
above  all  the  rest  in  wisdom.  He  thought 
we  ought  to  avail  ourselves  of  his  wis- 
dom in  revising  the  laws,  but  not  permit 
him  to  overrule  the  decided  and  cool  opin- 
ions of  the  legislature."  Dr.  Franklin, 
said  "  he  had  had  some  experience  of 
this  check  under  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania.  The  negative  of 
the  Governor  was  constantly  made  use  of 
to  extort  money.  No  good  law  whatever 
could  be  passed,  without  a  private  bar- 
gain with  him — this  was  a  mischievous 
sort  of  check.  It  was  true  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  as  had  been  said,  had  not 
exerted  his  negative  since  the  Revolu- 
tion :  but  that  matter  was  easily  explain- 
ed. The  bribes  and  emoluments  now 
given  to  members  of  parliament  rendered 
it  unnecessary,  everything  being  done  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  the  ministers.  He 
was  afraid  if  a  negative  should  be  given 
as  proposed,  that  more  power  and  money 
would  be  demanded,  till  at  last  enough 
would  be  got  to  influence  and  bribe  the 
legislature  into  a  complete  subjection  to 
the  will  of  the  Executive.  The  first  man 
put  at  the  helm  will  be  a  good  one — no- 
body knows  what  sort  may  come  after- 
wards. The  Executive  will  be  always 
increasing  here  as  elsewhere,  till  it  ends 
in  monarchy."  Mr.  Bedford,  "  was  op- 
posed to  every  check  on  the  legislature. 
He  thought  it  would  be  sufficient  to  mark 
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out  in  the  Constitution,  the  boundaries  to 
the   legislative   authority,  which  would 
give  all  the  requisite  security  to  the  rights 
of  the  other  departments.     The  represent- 
atives of  the  people  were  the  best  judges 
of  what  was  for  their  interest,  and  ought 
to  be  under  no  external  control  whatever. 
The  two  branches  would  produce  a  suf- 
ficient control   within  the  legislature  it- 
self."    Other  members  were  of  the  same 
opinion.     But  Mr.  Madison  "  supposed 
that  if  a  proper  proportion  of  each  branch 
should  be  required  to  overrule  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Executive,  it  would  answer 
the  same  purpose  as  an  absolute  nega- 
tive."    Mr.  Mason  said,  "  will  it  not  be 
enough,  to  enable  the  Executive  to  sus- 
pend  offensive  laws,  till  they  shall  be 
coolly  revised,  and  the  objections  to  them 
overruled  by  a  greater  majority  than  was 
required  in  the  first  instance."     To  these 
suggestions,  the  reply  of  Mr.  Wilson  was, 
that  "  the  requiring  a  large  proportion  of 
each   house  to  overrule   the  Executive 
check,  might  do  in  peaceable  times;  but 
there  might  be  tempestuous  moments,  in 
which  animosities  may  run  high  between 
the  Executive  and  legislative  branches, 
and  in  which  the  former  ought  to  be  able 
to  defend  itself."    The  proposition  to  give 
the  Executive  an  absolute  negative  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  all  the  States  repre- 
sented in  the  Convention,  and  it  was  tlien 
agreed  to  give  him  a  provisionary  check, 
subject  to  be  overruled  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  legislature. 
On  the  subject  of  the  reeligibility  of 
the  Executive,  there  was  much  difference 
of  opinion.  On  the  one  side,  Mr.  Guover- 
neur  Morris  argued,  that  to  make  the  Ex- 
ecutive ineligible  after  one  term  of  ser- 
vice, would  "  destroy  the  great  incitement 
to  merit  public  esteem,  by  taking  away 
the  hope  of  being   rewarded  by  a  reap- 
pointment,     ft  may,"  said  he,  "give  a 
dangerous  turn  to  one  of  the  strongest 
passions  in  the  human  breast.     The  love 
of  fame  is  the  great  spring  to  noble  and 
illustrious  actions.     Shut  the  civil  road 
to  glory,  and  he  may  be  compelled  to  seek 
it  by  the  sword.     In  the  second  place,  it 
will  tempt  him  to  make  the  most  of  the 
short  space  of  time  allotted  him  to  accu- 
mulate wealth  and  provide  for  his  friends. 
In  the  third  place,  it  will  produce  viola- 
tions of  the  very  constitution  it  meant  to 
secure.      In  moments  of  pressing  danger, 
the  tried  abilities  ^md  established  charac- 
ter of  a  favorite  Inagistrate  will  prevail 
over  respect  for  t lie  forms  of  the  Consti- 
tution."    Mr.  Morris's  idea,  was  to  have 
the  Executive  elected  for  ashort  term,  say 


two  years,  and  reeligible— believing  that, 
as  long  as  he  behaved  himself  well,  he 
would  be  continued  in  office.  Mr.  King 
and  Mr.  Sherman  on  the  same  side, 
thought  "  that  he  who  had  proved  him- 
self most  fit  for  an  office,  ought  not  to  be 
excluded  by  the  Constitution  from  holding 
it."  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Eandolph  and 
Mr.  Luther  Martin,  contended  for  the  in- 
eligibility of  the  Executive  after  the  first 
term,  on  the  general  ground,  that  "  he 
should  not  be  left  under  a  temptation  to 
court  a  reappointment."  In  answer  to 
the  argument,  that  a  Constitutional  bar  to 
reappointment  would  inspire  unconsti- 
tutional endeavors  to  perpetuate  himself, 
it  was  said  that  such  endeavors  could 
have  no  effect,  unless  the  people  became 
so  corrupt  as  to  render  all  precautions 
hopeless. 

As  to  compensation  of  the  Executive, 
Dr.  Franklin  moved  "  that  necessary  ex- 
penses should  be  defrayed;  but,  they 
should  receive  no  salary,  stipend,  fee  or 
reward  whatever  for  their  services. " 
This  proposition  the  venerable  mover 
supported  by  a  speech,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  he  said,  "  Sir,  there  are 
two  passions  which  have  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  aiiiiirs  of  men.  These  are 
ambition  and  avarice — the  love  of  power 
and  the  love  of  money.  Separately,  each 
of  them  has  great  force  in  prompting 
men  to  action  ;  but  when  united  in  view 
of  the  same  object,  they  have,  in  many 
minds,  the  most  violent  effects.  Place  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  such  men  a  post  of  honor, 
that  shall  be  at  the  same  time  a  place  of 
profit,  and  ihey  will  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  obtain  it.  And  of  what  kind  are 
the  men  that  will  strive  for  this  profitable 
preeminence,  through  all  the  bustle  of 
cabal,  the  heat  of  contention,  the  infinite 
mutual  abuse  of  parlies,  tearing  to  pieces 
the  best  of  characters  ?  It  will  not  be  the 
wise  and  moderate,  the  lovers  of  peace 
and  good  order,  the  men  fittest  for  the 
trust.  It  will  be  the  bold  and  the  violent, 
the  men  of  strong  passions  and  indefati- 
gable activity  in  their  selfish  pursuits. 
These  will  thrust  themselves  forward  and 
be  your  rulers."  In  answer  to  the  ob- 
jection which  would  be  made  to  this  pro- 
position, that  men  could  not  be  found  to 
serve  in  the  Executive  department,  with- 
out being  well  paid  for  their  services — af- 
ter citing  some  other  examples,  to  show 
that  "  the  pleasure  of  doing  good  and 
serving  their  country,  and  the  respect  such 
conduct  entitles  them  to,  are  sufficient 
motives  with  some  minds  to  give  up  a 
great  portion  of  their  time  to  the  public, 
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without  the  mere  inducement  of  pecu- 
niary satisfaction," — he  alluded  with  de- 
licacy and  great  pertinency  to  the  distin- 
guished example  of  Washington,  then  pre- 
siding in  the  Convention,  and  said :  "  To 
bring  the  matter  nearer  home,  have  we 
not  seen  the  great  and  most  important  of 
our  olBces,  that  of  General  of  our  armies, 
executed  for  eight  years  together,  with- 
out the  smallest  salary,  by  a  Patriot 
whom  I  will  not  now  offend  by  any  other 
praise  ;— and  this,  through  fatigues  and 
distresses,  in  common  with  the  other 
brave  men,  his  military  friends  and  com- 
panions, and  the  constant  anxieties  pecu- 
liar to  his  station  ?  And  shall  we  doubt 
finding  three  or  four  men  in  all  the  United 
States,  with  public  spirit  enough  to  bear 
sitting  in  peaceful  council,  for  perhaps  an 
equal  term,  merely  to  preside  over  our 
civil  concerns  and  see  that  our  laws  are 
duly  executed  ?  Sir,  I  have  a  better  opin- 
ion of  our  country."  This  proposition, 
though  received  with  respect  in  consider- 
ation of  the  mover  and  the  weight  of  his 
opinions,  was  not  favored  by  the  Con- 
vention, and  was  not  again  called  up  for 
discussion. 

Another  question  much   discussed  in 
the  Convention   was,  whether  members 
of  the   National  Legislature   should   be 
eligible  to  office    during    the   terra   for 
•which  they  should  be  elected.    On  one 
side  it  was  said,  that  allowing  such  ap- 
pointments would  lead   to  intrigue  and 
corruption  in  the  Legislature,  and  a  spirit 
of  favoritism   towards  their   own    mem- 
bers ;  and  the  example  of  Great  Britain 
was  appealed    to,  where  men    get  into 
Parliament  that  they  may  get  offices  and 
appointments    for    themselves    or  their 
friends.     In  reply,  it  was  said,  that  the 
idea  of  preventing  intrigue  and  solicitation 
of  offices  was  chimerical — that  if  a  mem- 
ber were  restrained  from  soliciting  an  ap- 
pointment for  himself,   he  would    still 
make  use  of  the  advantages  of  his  po- 
sition to   obtain   lucrative   posts  for  his 
friends  and  relatives.    "  Nor  would  the 
partialities  of  such  a  body  be  obviated  by 
disqualifying  its   own   members ;  candi- 
dates for  otiice   would  hover  round  the 
seat  of  government,  or  be  found  among 
the  residents  there,  and  practice  all  the 
means  of  courting  the  favor  of  the  mem- 
bers."   Besides,  such  an  exclusion  would 
tend  to  deter  the  best  minds  from  accept- 
ing a   place  in  Congress,  if  in  that  situ- 
ati^on    they   would  be  ineligible   to    the 
higher  offices  of   the  government.     In  a 
subsequ-ent  stage  of  the  proceedings  the 
provision  as  it  now  stands  in  the  Consti- 


tution was  adopted,  though  against  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  the  advocates  of 
an  entire  exclusion,  who  contended  that 
it  would  be  quite  easy  to  evade  this  pro- 
vision, by  appointing  to  the  new-created 
office  an  incumbent  of  one  already  ex- 
isting, and  then  appointing  a  member  of 
Congress  to  the  prepared  vacancy — that 
thus  the  provision  amounted  to  nothing, 
and  the  door  was  left  open  for  all  the 
evils,  the  corruption,  the  intrigue,  and 
the  influence  of  the  appointing  power 
over  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
which  they  thought  it  necessary  to  guard 
against. 

On  the  subject  of  the  admission  of  new 
States  into  the  Union,  the  opinions  of  the 
several  members  of  the  Convention,  seem 
not  to  have  been  essentially  diverse.  It 
was  fully  contemplated  by  all,  that  sev- 
eral new  States  would  be  formed  within 
the  then  limits  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  provision  ought 
to  be  made  for  their  ultimate  adoption  in- 
to the  Union.  The  only  question  debated, 
had  reference  to  the  terms  on  which  such 
new  States  should  be  received — whether 
they  should  come  in  on  an  equal  footing, 
and  having  an  equal  vote  and  influence 
in  the  National  Legislature  with  the  old 
States,  or  be  in  any  degree  restricted  in 
these  particulars.  It  was  even  then  fore- 
seen that  the  Western  territory  would 
be  fllled  up  with  a  population  outnum- 
bering that  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  it 
was  urged  by  some  of  the  members  that 
they  might  have  a  different  interest,  and 
if  they  acquired  power,  they  would,  like 
all  men,  abuse  it — that  they  would  op- 
press commerce,  and  drain  the  wealth  in- 
to the  Western  States.  "  There  is,"  said 
Mr.  Gerry,  "  a  rage  for  emigration  from 
the  Eastern  States  to  the  Western  country, 
and  1  do  not  wish  those  remaining  be- 
hind to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  emi- 
grants." He  was  in  favor  of  admitting 
them  on  liberal  terms,  but  not  forpuiting 
the  control  into  their  hands. 

But  Mr.  Sherman  on  the  contrary  said, 
"  We  are  providing  for  our  posterity,  for 
our  children,  and  our  grandchildren,  who 
would  be  as  hkely  to  be  citizens  of  the 
new  Western  States  as  of  the  old  States." 

Mr.  Mason  also  remarked,  that  "  strong 
objection  had  been  drawn  from  the  danger 
to  the  Atlantic  interests  from  new  Wes- 
tern States.  If  the  Western  States  are  to 
be  admitted  into  the  Union,  as  they  arise, 
they  must  be  treated  as  equals,  and  sub- 
jected to  no  degrading  discriminations. 
They  will  have  the  same  pride,  and  other 
passions,  which    we    have ;    and    will 
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either  not  unite  with,  or  will  speedily  re- 
volt from,  the  Union,  if  they  are  not  in 
all  respects  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with  their  brethren ;"  and  this  was  the 
prevailing  sentiment.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  members  of  the  Convention,  that 
the  new  States  for  whose  Juture  ad- 
mission to  the  Union  they  were  thus  pro- 
viding, were  to  be  formed  from  any  other 
territory  than  that  which  then  belonged 
to  the  United  States.  Among  the  original 
resolutions  introduced  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session  by  Mr.  Randolph,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Convention,  and  to  the  development 
and  modification  of  which  the  Consti- 
tution may  be  traced,  was  one  to  the  ef- 
fect, "  that  provision  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  admission  of  States  lawfully 
arising  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  whether  from  a  voluntary  junction 
of  government  or  otherwise."  And  this 
expression,  "within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,"  was  preserved  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and 
also  in  that  of  the  Committee  of  Detail, 
as  it  was  called,  and  wherever  this  sub- 
ject came  up  for  consideration ;  and  the 
clause  seems  to  have  been  dropped  with- 
out remark  in  the  final  engrossing  of  her 
Constitution.  But  still,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  in  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation Canada  was  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  on  her  joining  in  the  mea- 
sures of  the  United  States — but  that  no 
provision  was  made  in  those  Articles  for 
the  case  of  new  States  arising  within  the 
territory  of  the  then  United  States,  and, 
in  consequence  of  this  omission,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation  had  been  led 
into  assumptions  of  power  which  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  provide  against  in 
the  Consitution  ;  and  this  was  the  pro- 
vision introduced  for  the  purpose — while 
Canada  had  ceased  to  be  expected  to 
join  the  Union. 

Among  other  questions  of  interest 
more  or  less  discussed  in  the  Convention, 
was  that  with  reference  to  giving  to 
Congress  the  power  to  make  regulaiions, 
or  to  alter  regulations  which  any  State 
should  make  concerning  the  times,  places 
and  manner  of  holding  elections  for 
representatives.  On  this  subject,  Mr. 
Madison  said,  "  The  policy  of  referring 
the  appointment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  to  the  people,  and  not  to  the 
Legislatures  of  the  States,  supposes  that 
the  result  will  be  somewhat  influenced 
by  the  mode.  This  view  of  the  question 
seems  to  decide  that   the   Legislatures 


of  the  States  ought  not  to  have  the  un- 
controlled right  of  regulating  the  times, 
places  and  manner  of  holding  elections. 
These  were  words  of  great  latitude.  It 
was  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  abuses 
that  might  be  made  of  the  discretionary 
power.  Whether  the  electors  should 
vote  by  ballott  or  viva  voce ;  should  as- 
semble at  this  place  or  that  place ;  should 
be  divided  into  districts,  or  all  meet  at  one 
place;  should  all  vote  for  all  the  Repre- 
sentatives, or  all  in  a  district  vote  for  a 
number  allotted  to  the  district — these  and 
many  other  points  would  depend  on  the 
Legislatures,  and  might  materially  effect 
the  appointments.  Whenever  the  State 
Legislatures  had  a  favorite  measure  to 
carry,  they  would  take  care  so  to  mould 
their  regulations  as  to  favor  the  candi- 
dates they  wished  to  succeed.  It  seemed 
as  improper  in  principle,  though  it  might 
be  less  inconvenient  in  practice,  to  give  to 
the  State  Legislatures  this  great  au- 
thority over  the  election  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  the  general 
government,  as  it  would  be  to  give  to 
the  latter  a  like  power  over  the  election 
of  their  representatives  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature." As  constant  jealousy  was  mani- 
fested of  an  encroachment  by  the  National 
Legislature  on  the  powers  and  prerog- 
atives of  the  State  Legislatures  it  was 
thought  best  to  leave  the  provision  as  it 
stands  in  the  Constitution,  requiring  the 
State  Legislatures  to  prescribe  the  times, 
places  and  manner  of  holding  the  elec- 
tions, but  giving  power  to  Congress  in 
case  the  States  or  any  of  them  should 
omit  to  do  so,  and  thus  be  unrepresented, 
• — a  contingency  that  had  happened  under 
the  Confederation,  and  might  happen 
again — or  should  make  improper  ones  to 
make  or  alter  such  regulations  at  any 
time. 

On  the  subject  of  duties  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  domestic  manufactures, 
the  following  observations  are  worthy 
of  notice.  The  power  to  lay  duties  on 
exports  being  under  discussion,  Mr.  Gouv- 
erneur  Morris  remarked,  among  other 
things,  "  The  state  of  the  country  also 
will  change,  and  render  duties  on  exports, 
— as  skins,  beaver,  and  other  peculiar  raw 
materials — politic,  in  the  view  of  encour- 
aging American  manufactures."  IVIr. 
Madison  said,  "a  proper  regulation  of 
exports  may,  and  probably  will  be,  ne- 
cessary hereafter,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  regulation  of  imports,  viz. : 
for  revenue,  domestic  manufactures,  and 
procuring  equitable  regulations  from  other 
nations."    Neither  of    these  gentlemen 
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seems  to  have  doubled,  that  the  encourag- 
ing domestic  manufactures  was  a  legi- 
timate subject  lor  the  National  Legislat- 
ure to  have  power  to  act  upon  ;  nor  did 
they  doubt,  that  in  giving  power  to  Con- 
gress to  lay  import  duties,  they  were 
giving  the  power  to  do  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  such  encouragement. 

Mr.  Fitzsimmons  "  would  be  against 
a  tax  on  exports,  to  be  laid  immediately ; 
but  was  for  giving  a  power  of  laying 
the  tax  when  a  proper  time  may  call  for 
it.  This  would  certainly  be  the  case 
when  America  should  become  a  manu- 
facturing country." 

Mr.  Clymer  introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  proposed  article,  giving  power  to 
lay  an  export  duty,  by  inserting  the 
words  "  for  the  purpose  of  revenue." 
But  this  amendment  was  rejected  with- 
out debate. 

These  observations  and  proceedings 
had  reference  to  duties  upon  exports; 
while  the  discussions  in  Congress  and 
throughout  the  country,  for  the  last  few 
years,  have  been  in  relation  to  duties 
upon  articles  imported.  But  the  princi- 
ple involved,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Constitutionality  of  a  law  ad- 
justing a  scale  of  duties,  so  as  to  afford 
encouragement  to  domestic  manufactures, 
is  obviously  the  same  in  either  case. 
And  the  debate  shows,  that  the  subject 
of  affording  such  encouragement  en- 
tered into  the  contemplations  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention. 

But  the  great  and  most  difficult  ques- 
tion before  the  Convention — that  which 
more  than  all  others  during  the  whole 
session  agitated  and  divided  the  minds 
of  tlie  members,  and  came  near,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  to  breaking  it  up,  and 
sending  home  the  delegates  in  despair  of 
agreeing  upon  any  plan  of  government — 
had  reference,  not  so  much  to  the  par- 
ticular organization  of  the  departments  of 
the  General  Government  and  the  distri- 
bution of  its  powers,  as  to  the  shares 
and  parts  the  respective  States  were  to 
to  have  in  it,  and  the  relation  they  were  to 
bear  to  it;  in  other  words,  the  question 
of  "  State  rights."  This  question  arose 
early,  and  it  was  renewed  and  debated 
again  and  again  in  different  forms,  and 
on  a  variety  of  motions  and  propositions, 
until  the  general  outline  of  the  system 
as  it  now  exists  was  finally  settled. 

Whether  the  proposed  General  Gov- 
ernment was  to  act  only  upon  the  States 
as  political  bodies,  or  to  act  directly  upon 
the  people— whether  the  State  Govern- 
ments were  to  be  preserved  as  independ- 


ent sovereignties,  or  to  be  made  mere 
municipal  corporations  under  the  Na- 
tional Legislature,  consolidated  into  one 
empire;  or  if  preserved,  whether  the 
small  states  were  to  retain  their  power 
and  votes,  as  coequal  sovereignties, 
with  the  large  States,  or  whether  the 
representation  and  votes  should  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  people  or 
the  Avealth  of  the  State  respectively — 
these  were  some  of  the  forms  in  which 
this  difficult  and  troublesome  subject  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  minds  of  the  Con- 
vention. It  was  in  the  midst  of  an  agi- 
tating debate  on  this  question,  at  a  time 
when  it  seemed  that  the  proceedings 
were  about  to  come  to  a  stand,  and  the 
Convention  itself  break  up,  in  the  hope- 
lessness of  reconciling  the  conflicting 
views  of  members,  that  Franklin  intro- 
duced his  memorable  proposition  that 
they  should,  in  this  their  extremity,  ask 
counsel  of  the  Great  Governor  of  the 
universe.  He  prefaced  the  motion  with 
the  following  speech,  which  deserves  to 
be  imprinted,  in  durable  characters,  on  the 
hearts  of  all  legislators. 

"  Mr.  President :  The  small  progress  we 
have  made,  after  four  or  five  weeks  close 
attendance  and  continual  reasonin.gs  with 
each  other — our  different  sentiments  on  al- 
most every  question,  several  of  the  last 
producing  almost  as  many  noes  as  yeas — 
is,  methinks,  a  melancholy  proof  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  human  understanding. 
We  seem  to  feel  our  own  want  of  political 
wisdom,  since  we  have  been  running  in 
search  of  it.  We  have  gone  back  to  an- 
cient history  for  models  of  government, 
and  examined  the  different  forms  of  those 
republics,  which,  having  been  formed 
with  the  seeds  of  their  own  dissolution, 
now  no  longer  exist.  And  we  have  viewed 
modern  states  all  round  Europe,  but  find 
none  of  their  constitutions  suitable  to  our 
circumstances.  In  this  situation  of  this 
Assembly — groping,  as  it  were,  in  the 
dark  to  find  political  truth,  and  scarce  able 
to  distinguish  it  when  presented  to  us — 
how  has  it  happened,  sir,  that  we  have  not 
hitherto  once  thought  of  humbly  applying 
to  the  Father  of  Lights,  to  illuminate  our 
understandings. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  contest  with 
Great  Britain,  when  we  were  sensible  of 
danger,  we  had  daily  prayer  in  this  room 
for  the  divine  protection.  Our  prayers, 
sir,  were  heard — and  they  were  graciously 
answered.  All  of  us  who  were  engaged  in 
the  struggle,  must  have  observed  frequent 
instances  of  a  superintending  Providence 
in  our  favor.  To  that  kind  Providence,  we 
owe  this  happy  opportunity  of  consulting 
in  peace  on  the  means  of  establishing  our 
future  national  felicity.     And  have  we  now 
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forgotten  that  powerful  friend  !  Or  do  we 
imagine  that  we  no  longer  need  his  assist- 
ance !  I  have  lived,  sir,  a  long  time :  and 
the  longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing  proof 
I  see  of  this  truth — that  God  governs  in 
the  affairs  of  men.  And  if  a  sparrow  can- 
not fall  to  the  ground  without  his  notice,  is 
it  probable  that  an  empire  can  rise  without 
his  aid  ?  We  have  been  assured,  sir,  in 
the  sacred  writings,  that  '  except  the  Lord 
build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  who 
build  it.'  I  firmlj'  believe  this;  and  I  also 
believe  that  without  his  concurring  aid, 
we  shall  succeed  in  this  political  building 
no  better  than  the  builders  of  Babel.  We 
shall  be  divided  by  our  little  partial  local 
interests,  our  projects  will  be  confounded, 
and  we  ourselves  shall  become  a  reproach 
and  by-word  down  to  future  ages.  And 
what  is  worse,  mankind  may  hereafter, 
from  this  unfortunate  instance,  despair  of 
establishing  governments  by  human  wis- 
dom, and  leave  it  to  chance,  war,  and  con- 
quest." 

A  portion  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention were  hostile  to  the  idea  of  a  con- 
solidated national  government,  one  acting 
upon  the  people  directly,  and  not  upon 
the  States;   they  wished  to  retain   the 
principle  of  the  Confederation,  adding  a 
few  new  powers  to  Congress  to  give  it 
efficacy.    Of  this  sentiment  were  the  dele- 
gation from  Connecticut,  a  majority  of 
that  from  New  York,  and  some  others. 
Mr.   Sherman  thought  "  the   objects  of 
the  Union  were  few :  first,  defence  against 
foreign  danger;  secondly, against  internal 
disputes,  and  a  resort  to  force ;  thirdly, 
treaties  with  foreign  nations ;  fourthly, 
regulating  foreign  commerce,  and  drawing 
revenue  from  it.     These,  and  perhaps  a 
few  lesser  objects,  alone  rendered  a  con- 
federation of  the  States  necessary.     All 
other  matters,  civil  and  criminal,  would 
be  much  better  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple."   And  he  thought  these  objects  could 
be  obtained  by  ingrafting  amendments  of 
a  federal  nature  into  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation.    So  also  Mr.  Lansing  of  New 
York,  who  observed  "  that  the  true  ques- 
tion was  whether  the  Convention  would 
adhere  to,  or  depart  from,  the  foundation 
of  the  present  confederacy ;"  and  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  power  of  the  Conven- 
tion was  restrained  to  amendments  of  a 
federal  nature,  and  having  for  their  basis 
the  Confederacy  in  being.     "  The  acts  of 
Congress,  the  tenor  of  the  acts  of  the 
States,  the  commissions  produced  by  the 
several  deputations,  all  proved  this.    And 
this  limitation  of  the  power  to  an  amend- 
ment  of  the   Confederacy,  marked   the 
opinion  of  the  States  that  it  was  unneces- 
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sary  and  improper  to  go  further.    He  was 
sure  that  this  was  the  case  with  his  State. 
New  York  would  never  have  concurred 
in  sending  deputies  to  the  Convention,  if 
she  had  supposed  the  deliberations  were 
to  turn  on  a  consolidation  of  the  States 
and  a  national  government."     Mr.  Pat- 
terson, of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Luther 
Martin,  also  argued  strenuously  on  the 
same  side.    They  contended  that  the  idea 
of  a  national  government,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  a  federal  one,  had  never 
entered  into  the  mind  of  any  of  the  States. 
On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Read  of  Delaware 
favored  a  strong  and  consolidated  govern- 
ment.    "  Too  much  attachment,"  said  he, 
"  is  betrayed  to  the  State  governments. 
We  must  look  beyond  their  continuance. 
A  national  government  must  soon  of  ne- 
cessity swallow  them  all  up.     They  will 
soon  be  reduced  to  the  mere   office  of 
electing  the  national  Senate.     He   was 
against  patching  up  the  old  federal  sys- 
tem ;  he  hoped  the  idea  w.ould  be  dis- 
missed."    Mr.  Hamilton  also  was  strenu- 
ously opposed  to  the  idea  of  attempting 
to   amend   the   old   Confederation.      He 
w'as  "fully  convinced,  that  no  amendment 
of  the  Confederation,  leaving  the  States 
in  possession  of  their  sovereignty,  could 
possibly  answer  the  purpose.     The  great 
question,"  he  observed,  "  is,  what  provi- 
sion shall  we  make  for  the  happiness  of 
the   country :"      He   then   proceeded   to 
enumerate  and  illustrate  some  of  the  great 
essential  principles  which  he  thought  ne- 
cessary for  the  support  of  government. 
He  mentioned,  first,  an  active  and  con- 
stant interest  in  supporting  it ;  secondly, 
the  love  of  power ;  thirdly,  an  habitual 
attachment  of  the  people ;  fourthly,  force, 
by  which  may  be  understood  a  coercion 
of  laws  or  coercion  of  arms  ;  fifthly,  influ- 
ence— "  he  did  not  mean  corruption,  but 
a  dispensation  of  those  regular  honors  and 
emoluments  which  produce  an  attachment 
to  the  government :"  that  "  almost  all  the 
weight  of  these  is   on  the  side  of  the 
States,  and  must  continue  so  as  long  as 
the  States  continue  to  exist.    All  the  pas- 
sions, then,"  he  continued,  "  of  avarice, 
ambition,  interest,  which  govern   most 
individuals  and  all  public  bodies,  fall  into 
the  current  of  the  States,  and  do  not  flow 
into  the  stream  of  the  general  government.  ' 
The  former,  therefore,  will  generally  be 
an  overmatch  for  the  general  government, 
and  render  any  confederacy  in  its  very 
nature  precarious."     In  proof  and  illus- 
tration of  this  position,  he  referred  to  the 
example  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council, 
the  German  Confederacy,  and  the  Swiss 
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Cantons.  After  commenting  on  the  dif- 
ficulties of  accomplishing  the  just  pur- 
poses of  government  by  means  of  a  mere 
confederation  of  states,  and  the  still  greater 
dangers  from  two  sovereignties  coexist- 
ing within  the  same  limits,  remarking 
"  that  the  general  power,  if  it  preserves 
itself,  must  swallow  up  the  State  powers, 
otherwise  must  be  swallowed  up  by 
them,"  he  proceeded  to  say,  "What then 
is  to  be  done  ?  Here  he  was  embarrassed. 
The  extent  of  the  country  to  be  governed 
discouraged  him.  The  expense  of  a 
general  government  was  also  formidable, 
unless  there  was  such  a  diminution  of 
the  expense  of  the  State  governments  as 
the  case  would  admit.  If  they  were  ex- 
tinguished, he  was  persuaded  that  great 
economy  might  be  obtained  by  instituting 
a  general  government.  He  did  not  mean, 
however,  to  shock  the  public  opinion  by 
proposing  such  a  measure.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  saw  no  other  necessity  for  de- 
clining it.  They  are  not  necessary  for 
any  of  the  great  purposes  of  commerce, 
revenue,  or  agriculture.  Subordinate  au- 
thorities, he  was  aware,  would  be  neces- 
sary. These  must  be  distinct  tribunals 
and  corporations  for  local  purposes.  But 
cui  bono  the  vast  and  expensive  apparatus 
now  pertaining  to  the  States .'"  And  he 
introduced  a  plan  of  government  con- 
formable to  his  ideas. 

Other  members,  and  a  majority  of  the 
Convention,  took  a  view  of  the  sub- 
ject different  from  either  of  the  fore- 
going— advocating  a  middle  course,  to 
wit,  the  establishment  of  a  national  gov- 
ernment which  should  neither  absorb 
and  abolish  the  State  governments  on  the 
one  hand,  nor.  on  the  other,  leave  with 
them  so  great  power  and  freedom  from 
control  as  they  had  under  the  Confedera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  of  New  Jersey,  "  was 
for  a  strong  national  government,  but  for 
leaving  the  States  a  considerable  agency 
in  the  system."  He  considered  "  the 
combination  of  the  State  governments 
with  the  national  government  as  politic 
as  it  was  unavoidable." 

Mr.  Madison  "  differed  from  the  mem- 
ber from  Connecticut  (iVIr.  Sherman), 
in  thinking  the  objects  mentioned  to  be 
all  the  principal  ones  that  required  a  na- 
tional government.  Those  were  cer- 
tainly important  and  necessary  objects ; 
but  he  combined  with  them  the  necessity 
of  providing  more  effectually  for  the  se- 
curity of  private  rights,  and  the  steady 
dispensation  of  justice.  Interference  with 
these  were  evils  which  had  more,  per- 


haps, than  anything  else,  produced  this 
Convention."  He  regarded  an  indefinite 
power  to  negative  legislative  acts  of  the 
States  as  absolutely  necessary  to  a  perfect 
system — that  is,  that  the  national  gov- 
ernment must  be  supreme.  And  he 
thought  "  there  was  less  danger  of  en- 
croachment from  the  general  government 
than  the  State  governments ;  and  also, 
that  the  mischiefs  from  encroachments 
would  be  less  fatal  if  made  by  the  former 
than  if  made  by  the  latter." 

General  Pinckney  "wished  to  have  a 
good  national  government,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  leave  a  considerable  share 
of  power  in  the  States."  So,  also,  Mr. 
Wilson  "  sawMio  incompatibility  between 
the  national  and  State  governments,  pro- 
vided the  latter  were  restrained  to  certain 
local  purposes — nor  any  probability  of 
their  being  devoured  by  the  former  ;"'  on 
the  contrary,  he  wished  to  keep  them 
from  devouring  the  national  government. 

Mr.  Mason  said  : — "  Whatever  power 
may  be  necessary  for  the  national  gov- 
ernment, a  certain  portion  must  neces- 
sarily be  left  with  the  States.  It  is  im- 
possible for  one  power  to  pervade  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  United  States,  so  as 
to  cany  equal  justice  Avith  them.  The 
State  Legislatures  ought  also  to  have 
some  means  of  defending  themselves 
against  encroachments  of  the  national 
government."  Other  members  expressed 
similar  opinions;  while  Mr.  Bedford 
thought  "  there  was  no  middle  course 
between  a  perfect  consolidation  and  a 
mere  confederation  of  the  States ;  that 
the  first  was  out  of  the  question,  and  in 
the  latter  they  must  continue,  if  not  per- 
fectly, yet  equally,  sovereign." 

The  particular  practical  question  Avhich 
oftenerthan  any  other  brought  out  these 
expressions  of  opinion,  was  the  difficult 
one  concerning  the  rule  of  representation 
and  of  voting  in  the  national  Congress. 
The  conflict  here  was  mainly  between 
the  large  and  the  small  States,  the  former 
contending  that  the  representation  should 
be  proportioned  to  tlie  number  of  the 
population  or  the  quotas  of  contribution 
among  the  States  respectively — that  this 
was  the  only  fair  and  rational  mode  of 
representation — that  the  allowing  each 
State  to  have  an  equal  vote  under  the 
Confederacy  was  no  precedent  for  them 
to  follow,  it  having  been  adopted  and  sub- 
mitted to  on  the  part  of  the  great  States 
only  from  necessity — that  it  was  unrea- 
sonable that  a  State  with  a  large  popula- 
tion and  great  wealth  should  have  no 
more  influence  in  the  national  councils 
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than  a  small  and  poor  State — that  the 
vote  of  an  individual  man  living  in  a  large 
State  ought  to  have  as  much  influence  as 
that  of  one  living  in  a  small  State,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  unless  there  were 
a  proportionaF  representation. 

On  the  contrary,  it  was  insisted  with 
great  zeal  and  earnestness  on  the  part  of 
the  smaller  States,  that  the  States  were  all 
alike  independent  sovereignties,  and  were 
therefore  all  equal,  and  entitled  to  an  equal 
vote  in  the  general  Congress;  that  this  was 
just,  and  according  to  the  principles  of 
international  law — that  this  principle  was 
adopted  into  the  Confederacy,  not  from 
necessity,  as  had  been  said,  but  from  a 
sense  of  its  inherent  justice,  the  same 
reason  which  had  established  it  among 
the  elements  of  the  law  of  nations — that 
"  there  was  no  more  reason  that  a  great  in- 
dividual State,  contributing  much,  should 
have  more  votes  than  a  small  one,  contri- 
butmg  little,  than  that  a  rich  individual 
citizen  should  have  more  votes  than  an 
indigent  one  " — that  if  the  large  States 
contributed  more  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, so  they  had  more  to  be  protected  by 
it,  than  the  small  States — that  if  the  large 
States  were  allowed  an  influence  in  pro- 
portion to  their  magnitude,  they  would 
control  the  affairs  of  the  whole  country, 
appoint  the  officers,  and  destroy  and  de- 
feat the  independence  of  the  small  States 
— that  the  small  States  "  would  sooner 
submit  to  a  foreign  power,  than  submit 
to  be  deprived,  in  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  of  an  equality  of  suffrage, 
and  thereby  be  thrown  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  larger  States." 

On  this  matter  Doctor  Franklin  re- 
marked characteristically.  "  The  diver- 
sity of  opinions  turns  on  two  points.  If 
a  proportional  representation  takes  place, 
the  small  States  contend  that  their  liber- 
ties will  be  in  danger.  If  an  equality  of 
votes  is  to  be  put  in  its  place,  the  larger 
States  say  their  money  will  be  in  danger. 
When  a  board  table  is  to  be  made,  and  the 
edges  of  plank  do  not  flt,  the  artist  takes  a 
little  from  both,  and  makes  a  good  joint.  In 
like  manner  here,  both  sides  mu.st  part 
"with  some  of  their  demands,  in  order 
that  they  may  join  in  some  accommodat- 
ing proposition."  He  then  suggested  a 
compromise.  A  compromise,  as  is  well 
known,  was  afterwards  agreed  upon,  by 
which  the  States  were  to  retain  an  equality 
of  representation  in  one  branch  of  the 
national  Legislature,  while  the  repre- 
sentation was  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  people  in  the  States  respect- 
ively in  the  other. 


Thus  in  these  great  questions  of  the 
shares  which  the  respective  States  were 
to  have  in  the  general  government,  and 
the  relation  they  were  to  stand  in  to  it — • 
which  so  much  agitated  and  divided  the 
minds  of  the  members,  and  threatened  at 
times  to  defeat  the  whole  plan  of  a  na- 
tional government-- the  Convention  hap- 
pily hit  upon  and  pursued  a  just  middle 
way,  unattempted  before  in  the  history 
of  nations.  They  proposed  to  themselves 
and  solved  the  great  problem  of  a  He- 
public,  embracing  a  vast  extent  of  terri- 
tory, reconciling  an  effective,  self-sus- 
taining national  government,  with  the 
individuality,  independence  and  sove- 
reignty of  the  respective  States. 

After  the  form  of  the  constitution  had 
been  agreed  upon,  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  no  further  material  amendments  or 
modifications  could  be  carried,  it  became 
an  object  to  have  those  members  who  dis- 
sented from  its  provisions,  sign  the  Con- 
stitution, in  order  that  it  might  go  forth 
to  the  country  bearing  on  its  face  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Convention. 
Those  members  who  finally  objected  to 
it,  and  who  expressed  their  objections  as 
insuperable,  wished,  nevertheless,  that 
another  Convention  might  be  called, 
fresh  from  the  people,  with  ample  powers, 
thinking  that,  in  that  mode  a  government 
might  be  formed  more  acceptable  and 
more  beneficial  to  the  country,  than  was 
to  be  obtained  from  the  present  Conven- 
tion. But  the  majority  thought  other- 
w^ise ;  they  believed  that  if  a  Constitu- 
tion was  not  now  formed,  it  never  could 
be,  and  that  the  one  before  them,  though 
not  the  precise  plan  which  any  one  mem- 
ber would  have  preferred  in  all  its  parts, 
was,  nevertheless,  as  a  plan  of  compro- 
mises, the  best  that  could  be  adopted,  and 
was  on  the  whole,  a  practicable  and  be- 
neficial form  of  united  government  for  the 
country.  Various  arguments  and  per- 
suasions were  addressed  to  the  dissentient 
members,  to  prevail  on  them  to  accept 
and  recommend  to  their  respective  con- 
stituencies the  proposed  form,  trusting  to 
time  and  future  amendments  for  such  al- 
terations as  they  might  desire.  Dr. 
Franklin  confessed  there  were  several 
parts  of  the  Constitution  he  did  not  then 
approve,  but  he  was  not  sure  he  never 
should  approve  them — for  in  his  long  life, 
he  had  experienced  many  instances  of 
being  obliged  by  better  information  or 
fuller  consideration,  to  change  his  opin- 
ions on  important  subjects.  "  In  these 
sentiments,  he  agreed  to  the  Constitution, 
with  all  its  faults,  if  they  were  faults,  he- 
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cause  lie  thought  a  general  government 
necessary  for  us,  and  there  is  no  form  of 
government,  but  what  may  be  a  blessing 
to  the  people  if  well  administered ;  and 
he  believed  further,  that  this  was  likely 
to  be  well  administered  for  a  course  of 
years,  and  could  only  end  in  despotism, 
as  other  forms  have  done  before  it,  when 
the  people  shall  become  so  corrupted,  as 
to  need  despotic  government,  being  inca- 
pable of  any  other."  After  saying  that 
he  "  consented  to  this  Constitution,  be- 
cause he  expected  no  better,  and  because 
he  was  not  sure  it  was  not  the  best,"  he 
concluded  by  urging  "  every  member  who 
still  had  any  objections  to  it,  with  him  on 
that  occasion,  to  doubt  a  little  of  his  own 
infallibility,  and  to  make  manifest  their 
unanimity  by  putting  his  name  to  the  in- 
strument." Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris  said, 
"  that  he  too  had  objections;  but  consider- 
ing the  present  plan  the  best  that  was 
to  be  attained,  he  should  take  it  with  all 
its  faults.  The  majority  had  determined 
in  its  favor,  and  by  that  determination 
he  should  abide.  The  moment  this  plan 
goes  forth,  all  other  considerations  will 
be  laid  aside,  and  the  great  question  will 
be,  shall  there  be  a  national  govern- 
ment or  not .'  and  this  must  take  place, 
or  a  general  anarchy  will  be  the  alter- 
native." Mr.  Hamilton  "  expressed  his 
anxiety  that  every  member  should  sign. 
A  few  characters  of  consequence,  by  op- 
posing or  even  refusing  to  sign  the 
Constitution,  might  do  infinite  mischief, 
by  building  the  latent  sparks  that  lurk 
under  an  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  Con- 
vention, which  may  soon  subside.  No 
man's  ideas  were  more  remote  from  the 
plan  than  his  were  known  to  be  ;  but  is 
it  possible  to  deliberate  between  anarchy 
and  convulsion  on  one  side,  and  the  chance 
of  good  to  be  expected  from  the  plan  on  the 
other."  Other  members  urged  similar 
considerations  to  persuade  to  unanimity, 
but  without  avail.  The  dissentient  mem- 
bers found  their  objections  insurmounta- 
ble. These  members  were  Mr.  Randolph, 
the  mover  of  the  original  resolutions,  J\Ir. 
Mason  and  Mr.  Gerry — two  of  the  dele- 
gates from  New  York,  Messrs.  Lansing 
and  Yates,  having  previously  withdrawn 
from  the  Convention.  Mr.  Randolph 
"admitted  that  in  refusing  to  sign,  he 
took  a  step,  which  might  be  the  most 
awful  of  his  life ;  but  it  was  dictated  by 
his  conscience,  and  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  hesitate,  much  less  to  change. 
He  repeated  also  his  persuasion,  that 
holding  out  this  plan,  with  a  final  alter- 
native to  the  people  of  accepting  or  re- 


jecting it  in  toto,  would  really  produce 
the  anarchy  and  civil  convulsions,  which 
were  apprehended  from  the  refusal  of  in- 
dividuals to  sign  it."  Mr.  Gerry  describ- 
ed the  painful  feelings  of  his  situation, 
but  was  obliged  "  to  declare  on  this  oc- 
casion, his  fears  that  a  civil  war  might 
result  from  the  present  crisis  of  the  United 
States.  In  Massachusetts,  particularly, 
he  saw  the  danger  of  this  calamitous 
event.  In  that  State,  there  are  two  par- 
ties, one  devoted  to  democracy,  the  worst, 
he  thought,  of  all  political  evils;  the 
other,  as  violent  in  the  opposite  extreme. 
From  the  collision  of  these,  in  opposing 
and  resisting  the  Constitution,  confusion 
was  greatly  to  be  feared." 

After  the  Constitution  had  been  signed 
by  all  the  members  who  yielded  it  their 
assent,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  journals 
and  other  papers  of  the  Convention  should 
be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  its  Presi- 
dent, and  "  that  he  retain  them  subject  to 
the  order  of  Congress,  if  ever  formed  un- 
der the  Constitution,"  and  the  Conven- 
tion then  dissolved  itself  by  an  adjourn- 
ment sine  die.  Madison  relates,  that 
"  whilst  the  last  members  were  signing, 
Dr.  Franklin,  looking  towards  the  Presi- 
dent's chair,  at  the  back  of  which  a  rising 
sun  happened  to  be  painted,  observed  to  a 
few  members  near  him,  that  painters  had 
found  it  difficult  to  distinguish  in  their  art 
a  rising  from  a  setting  sun.  1  have,  said 
he,  often  and  often  in  the  course  of  the 
session,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  my  hopes 
and  fears  as  to  its  issue,  looked  at  that 
behind  the  President,  without  being  able 
to  tell  whether  it  was  rising  or  setting  : 
but  now  at  length,  I  have  the  happiness 
to  know,  that  it  is  a  rising  and  not  a  set- 
ting sun." 

Thus  closed  the  labors  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  memorable  assembly  of  law- 
makers,'that  has  been  convened  in  any 
country  at  any  time.  They  gave  to  their 
country  a  Constitution,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  fears  and  misgivings  of  the 
most  sanguine  of  its  authors,  has  worked 
admirably,  and  has  become  a  model  to 
nations.  Its  faults,  so  far  as  an  experi- 
ment of  upwards  of  half  a  century  has 
developed  them,  are  feAver  and  less  impor- 
tant, and  its  excellences  and  the  blessings 
it  has  conferred  upon  the  increasing  mil- 
lions who  live  and  thrive  under  its  ample 
protection,  are  infinitely  greater  than,  any 
ofitsframers  anticipated.  That  it  may 
continue  to  bless  and  protect  forever  the 
generations  who  live  under  it,  should  be 
tlie  morning  and  the  evening  prayer  of 
every  American  heart. 
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Popular  Lectures  on  Science  and  Art,  de- 
livered in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
United  States.  By  Dionysius  Lard- 
NER,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Societies  of  London,  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  Member  of  the  principal 
European  Societies  for  the  advancement 
of  Science,  and  formerly  Professor  of  As- 
tronomy and  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  London.  New  York  : 
Greely  &  McElrath,  Tribune  Buildings. 

These  Lectures,  of  which  we  have  receiv- 
ed six  numbers,  are  unquestionably  the  most 
valuable  contribution  to  popular  knowledge 
ever  made  in  this  country.  The  usual 
books  on  Science  and  Art  are  altogether 
unsuited  to  impress  the  mass,  even  of  intel- 
ligent people.  We  do  not  ask  that  a  sci- 
entific work  shall  amuse  ;  but  certainly,  if  a 
book  does  not  interest,  it  can  make  no  im- 
pression on  the  general  reader.  The  best 
treatises,  however,  that  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  see  on  these  subjects — those 
really  freighted  with  knowledge — have 
commonly  been  set  forth  so  much  in  ab- 
stract and  technical  terms,  as  to  render  them 
readable,  often  understandable,  only  by  the 
few;  while  those  apparently  designed  for 
very  popular  use — saying  as  much,  indeed, 
on  their  covers — ^have  been  as  commonly 
found  quite  free,  from  abstractions  not  only, 
but  in  truth,  of  any  information.  It  is  the 
singular  merit  of  these  essays — for  they 
now,  in  fact,  appear  under  that  form — that 
they  really  present,  not  in  general  the  pro- 
cesses, but  the  whole  immense  results  of  all 
science  and  practical  art,  from  the  ages  of 
the  intellectual  old  Greek  philosophers 
down  to  the  amazing  discoveries  of  mod- 
ern times,  and  that  in  a  form  and  guise 
which  cannot  fail  to  make  them  both  intel- 
ligible and  deeply  interesting  to  any  class 
of  readers.  Dr.  Lardner's  style  for  such 
subjects  is  incomparable.  We  do  not,  at 
least,  conceive  it  to  be  surpassed  by  that  of 
any  other  English  writer.  It  is  wonder- 
fully concise  and  exact,  yet  so  flowing  and 
luminous  as  of  itself  to  lead  the  reader's 
mind  through  many  pages  before  he  becomes 
aware  of  it — an  excellence  to  which  the  ori" 
ginal  presentation  of  the  subjects  in  public 


lectures  has,  no  doubt,  greatly  contributed. 
Besides  this  remarkable  merit,  there  is  a 
constant  employment  of  illustration,  by 
anecdotes  and  references  to  distinguished 
inventors  and  scientific  men  in  diflerent 
ages,  that  adds  exceedingly  to  the  attract- 
iveness of  the  work.  Though  the  series 
will  consist  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  numbers, 
containing  each  about  eighty  pages,  the  va- 
riety, importance,  and  popular  interest  of 
the  topics  treated  of,  would  hardly  be  sus- 
pected, without  enumeration.  The  first 
six  numbers  comprise  the  "  Plurality  of 
Worlds,"  "  The  Sun,"  "Eclipses,"  "  Au- 
rora Borealis,"  "Electricity,"  "  The  Minor 
Planets,"  "  Weather  Almanacs,"  "  Halley's 
Comet,"  "  The  New  Planets,"  "  The  At- 
mosphere," "  The  Tides,"  "  Light,"  "  The 
Major  Planets,"  "Reflection  of  Light," 
"The  Atlantic  Steam  Question,"  "The 
Barometer,"  "  The  Moon,"  "  Heat,"  "  Gal- 
vanism," "  The  Moon  and  the  Weather," 
"  Periodic  Comets,"  "  Radiation  of  Heat," 
"Meteoric  Stones  and  Shooting  Stars," 
«'  The  Earth,"  "  Lunar  Influences,"  "Phy- 
sical Constitution  of  Comets." 

We  earnestly  recommend  to  the  "  young 
men  and  maidens,"  and  even  staid  elderly 
people — intellectual  faces,  many  of  them 
— ^who  are  seen  in  every  steamboat  and  rail- 
car  devouring  trashy  novels  by  the  hour,  to 
make  a  substitute  of  these,  or  works  like 
them,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  getting 
some  benefit. 


A  Chaunt  of  Life  and  other  Poems,  with 
Sketches  and  Essays.  By  Rev.  Ralph 
HoYT.  In  six  parts.  Part  II.  New 
York  :  Le  Roy  &  Hoyt,  269  Grand  street. 

The  principal  poem  in  this  second  little 
collection  of  Mr.  Hoyt's,  is  a  continuation 
of  one  intended  to  run  through  the  six  parts. 
We  have  before  expressed  our  opinion,  that 
the  author  does  not  succeed  in  that  kind  of 
grave  and  weighty  measure  and  subject  so 
well,  as  in  those  of  a  briefer  and  more  novel 
style.  It  demands  great  compass  of  thought 
and  height  of  imagination,  to  make  so  heavy 
an  order  of  verse  effective.     Many  passages* 
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however,  possess  much  merit,  and  when  the 
whole  shall  have  appeared,  it  will  doubt- 
less be  found  an  interesting  and  impressive 
poem.  The  following,  meanwhile,  maybe 
cited  as  a  beautiful  and  striking  simile  : 

"  As  some  poor  mariner  adrift  at  sea, 

When  ruthless  storms  have  driven  his 
bark  a-wreck. 
Climbing  his  riven  mast  in  agony. 

The  sole  survivor  of  a  crowded  deck. 
Sees,  as  he  clambers  upward,  sad  and  slow, 

The  dark  horizon  widening  on  his  woe  ; 
So,  as  I  climb  my  splinter'd  spar  of  life. 

The  dreary  desolation  still  expands  ; 
Float  by,  betokening  the  mighty  strife. 

Rude  fragments  from  all  ages  and  all  lands ; 
And  mournful  voices  answer  to  my  soul, 

As  far  along  the  roaring  surge  they  roll." 

The  little  poem,  "  Old,"  was  published 
in  our  Magazine  for  May.  It  is  on  very 
familiar  ground,  but  it  is  quite  original, 
though  somewhat  quaintly  treated.  Many 
of  the  stanzas,  our  readers  will  agree,  are 
beautiful ;  some  of  them  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque and  touching.  The  piece  that 
stands  next,  entitled  "  New,"  is  also  out  of 
the  usual  order  of  the  poetry,  that  is  scat- 
tered around  us  in  such  melancholy  profu- 
sion. It  is  simple  and  striking.  We  doubt, 
however,  if  by  the  regular  repetition  of  a 
particular  line  in  both  of  those  pieces,  the 
poems  do  not  lose  as  much  by  an  appear- 
ance of  affectedness,  as  they  may  gain  by 
novelty.  Nothing  in  this  collection  is,  on 
the  whole,  equal  to  "  Snow,"  or  "  The 
World  for  Sale,"  which  were  altogether 
new  and  striking,  and  very  felicitous. 
We  might,  on  further  thoughts,  except 
"Old,"  which  is  of  that  simple  rural 
order,  curiously  set  forth,  that  lives  in  the 
memory ;  and  we  are  glad  to  perceive  that 
it  has  been  widely  appreciated,  seeing  it 
frequently  copied  in  our  exchange  papers. 

The  Farmers^  Library  and  Monthly 
Journal  of  Agriculture.  No.  I.  July, 
184-3.  Edited  by  John  Skinner. 
Greely  &,  McElrath,  Tribune  Buildings, 
New  York.     Price  ^5  per  annum. 

We  depart  from  our  usual  custom  in  re- 
spect to  Periodicals,  to  notice  a  work  just 
begun,  which  is  devoted,  we  conceive,  to 
incalculably  the  most  important  interests  in 
our  country;  and  which  appeals  strongly  to 
all  our  own  early  associations,  and  to  senti- 
ments that  will  go  with  us  through  life.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  reflecting  person  not  to 


see  how  vast  a  portion  of  the  wealth,  health, 
morality,  and  happiness  of  this  great  peo- 
ple—as of  any  other — exists  in,  and  depends 
upon,  the  culture  of  the  soil.  In  all  ages 
from  the  time  when  the  primitive  husband- 
man drew 

'•  The  earliest  furrows  on  the  mountain-side 
Soft  with  the  Deluge," 

till  the  breaking  up  of  the  great  Western 
wilderness  by  the  plough-share,  the  tillage 
of  the  earth  has  been  esteemed  honorable — 
unless  by  such  as,  gathered  together  in 
cities,  have  heated  their  dusty  brains  into 
the  opinion  that  traffic — eternal,  mercenary, 
changeful  and  treacherous  traffic— is  "  the 
chief  end  of  man."  The  strong  intellects, 
the  hale  bodies,  the  simple  devoted  hearts, 
the  quick-eyed,  fresh  and  glowing  imagina- 
tions, which  are,  in  peace  or  war,  the  sup- 
port and  glory  of  a  nation,  are  found  for  the 
most  part  to  have  had  their  early  growth 
and  impulse  in  the  country,  however  they 
may  have  been  afterwards  attracted  by  "  the 
hum  of  busy  men  On  the  city's  beaten 
ground."  It  is,  in  fact,  by  the  constant 
drawing  of  such  hearts,  minds  and  bodies 
from  the  country  into  the  cities,  that  these 
crowded  marts  are  kept  from  sinking  finally 
into  vast  lazar-houses  of  corrupt,  degraded, 
sickly,  and  soulless  beings,  for  whom  this 
life  would  have  no  hold  to  retain  them  in 
it  except  fear  of  that  other  life  which  must 
take  its  place.  Certainly  agriculture  is  of 
all  modes  of  livelihood  the  most  completely 

independent. 

The  farmer  who  owns  his  hundred  acres 

of  the  firm  earth's  surface — and  any  one  in 
this  country,  for  many  years  yet,  may,  by 
diligence,  acquire  as  much — can  never  fear 
entire  ruin  to  himself  and  family,  unless  by 
a  civil  war.  He  only  asks  the  Government 
to  do  its  duty — and  he  will  continue  to  cul- 
tivate his  broad  fields — hallowed,  it  may 
be,  by  many  ancestral  memories — know- 
ing that  Heaven,  who  sends  the  returning 
Seasons,  will  not  fail  to  bestow  the  fruits  of 
his  labors.  And  we  wish  we  could  induce 
those,  who  are  toiling  in  our  cities,  and 
fearing  forever  some  great  change  in  the 
commercial  world — the  fall  of  stocks,  the 
convulsion  of  finances,  a  storm  at  sea,  or  a 
sudden  and  terrible  fire — to  have  more  re- 
gard for  the  husbandman's  employment,  to 
exchange,  if  possible,  his  anxious  pui'Suit 
for  this  calm  and  secure  occupation, at|least 
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to  look  upon  it  as  an  honorable  refuge  from 
mercantile  ruin.  How  probable  are  such 
disastrous  downfalls  in  commercial  life, 
may  be  seen  by  a  statement  made  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Mass.  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, "  that  of  those  who  had  obtained 
their  livelihood  by  buying  and  selling,  in 
Boston,  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years, 
ninety-seven  out  of  every  hundred  failed 
or  died  insolvent."  "  Startled  at  the  state- 
ment," says  a  writer  quoted  by  Mr.  Skin- 
ner, "  I  was  induced  to  make  inquiries. 

"  I  called  upon  a  friend  of  mine,  a 
great  antiquarian,  a  gentleman  always  re- 
ferred to  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  city 
of  Boston,  and  he  told  me  that  in  the  year 
ISOO,  he  took  a  memorandum  of  every  per- 
son on  Long  Wharf,  and  that  in  1_S40  (which 
is  as  long  as  a  merchant  continues  business) 
only  five  in  one  hundred  remained.  They 
had  all  in  that  time  either  failed  or  died 
destitute  of  property.  I  then  went  to  a 
very  intelligent  director  of  the  Union  Bank 
(a  very  strong  bank) ;  he  told  me  that  the 
bank  commenced  business  in  17'JS,  that 
there'was  then  but  one  other  bank  in  Bos- 
ton, the  Massachusetts  Bank,  and  that  the 
bank  was  so  overrun  with  business,  that  the 
clerks  and  officers  were  obliged  to  work  un- 
til twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  all  Sundays  ; 
that  they  had  occasion  to  look  back  a  year 
or  two  ago,  and  they  found  that  of  the  one 
thousand  accounts  which  were  open  with 
them  in  starting,  only  six  remained;  they 
had  in  the  forty  years  either  all  failed  or 
died  destitute  of  property.  Houses  whose 
paper  passed  without  a  question  had  all 
gone  down  in  that  time.  Bankruptcy,  said 
he,  is  like  death,  and  almost  as  certain; 
they  fall  single  and  alone,  and  are  thus  for- 
gotten, but  there  is  no  escape  from  it,  and 
he  is  a  fortunate  man  who  fails  young. 
Another  friend  told  me  that  he  had  occa- 
sion to  look  through  the  Probate  Office  a 
few  years  since,  and  he  was  surprised  to 
find  that  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the 
estates  settled  there,  were  insolvent.  And 
within  a  few  days,  I  have  gone  back  to  the 
incorporation  of  our  banks  in  Boston.  I 
have  a  list  of  the  directors  since  they  start- 
ed. This  is,  however,  a  very  unfair  way  of 
testing  the  rule,  for  bank  directors  are  the 
most  substantial  men  in  the  community.  In 
the  old  bank,  one-third  had  failed  in  forty 
years,  and  in  the  new  banic  a  much  larger 
proportion.  I  am  sorry  to  present  to  you 
so  gloomy  a  picture,  and  I  trust  you  will 
instil  into  your  sons,  as  General  Dearborn 
recommends,  a  love  of  agriculture,  for,  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  they  will  fail  to  a  dead 
certainty." 

It  is  from  such  views,  that  we  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  character  and  establish- 
ment of  this  Agricultural  Work.     It  is  to 


be  by  far  the  most  important  work  yet  de- 
voted in  this  country  to  this  great  interest. 
There  are  many  other  valuable  Agricultural 
papers  among  us,  which  deserve  to  be  sup- 
ported. But  they  are  mostly  of  a  practical 
nature  merely,  while  the  "Journal"  is 
intended  not  only  to  represent  practical  in- 
structions, but  to  inculcate  unweariedly  the 
importance  and  the  love  of  Agriculture  as 
a  profession.  We  shall  take  occasion  to 
recur  to  the  subject  and  the  work  again; 
we  quote  meantime,  a  passage  from  the 
preface,  to  show  the  noble  scope  and  de- 
sign of  the  work. 

"  We  shall  give  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred pages  of  such  matter  as  will  literally 
constitute  a  Rural  Library — because  it  will 
embrace,  not  only  the  prize  essays,  (for 
which  heavy  premiums  are  given  abroad,) 
when  such  essays  are  applicable  to  Ameri- 
can Husbandry ;  but  it  will  give  entire 
works  on  the  Natural  Sciences,  such  as 
Botany,  Entomology,  Horticulture,  Arbori- 
culture, the  Breeding  and  Management  of 
Domestic  Animals,  and,  in  short,  the  vari- 
ous subjects  that  are  naturally  associated 
with  the  pursuits  and  the  literature  of  rural 
life.  The  hope  is,  that  in  its  ample  folds — 
making  two  volumes  of  1200  pages,  with 
engravings  to  illustrate  every  subject  where 
they  are  needed — the  Farmer  and  his  family 
may  find  a  copious  fountain  of  instruction 
and  amusement ;  one  which  shall  qualify 
him,  not  only  to  follow  his  business  in  the 
field  with  greater  success,  but  to  maintain 
with  credit  his  own  part  in  the  social  inter- 
course and  conversation  of  intelligent  men ; 
evincing  that  degree  and  variety  of  informa- 
tion appropriate  to  his  station  in  life,  which 
ought  to  be  a  matter  of  jealous  pride  with 
every'Agriculturist,  who  is  not  content  to 
have  himself  marked  as  a  mere  operative, 
without  intellect  or  imagination.  In  a 
word,  it  shall  be  our  aim  to  beget  in  the 
mind  and  heart  of  every  young  reader,  espe- 
cially, that  taste  which,  when  he  is  once 
fairly  inspired,  he  shall  feel  that  it  may  for- 
ever after  be  said — 

"  For  him  the  Spring 
Distils  her  dews,  and  from  the  silken  gem 
Its  lucid  leaves  unfolds:  for  him  the  hand 
Of  Autumn  tinges  every  fertile  branch 
With  blooming  gold  and  blushes  like  the 

morn. 
Each  passing  hour  sheds  tribute  from  her 

wings; 
And  still  new  beauties  meet   his   lonely 

walk. 
And  loves  unfelt  awake  him.  Not  a  breeze 
Flies  o'er  the  meadow,  not  a  cloud  imbibes 
The  setting  sun's  effulgence,  not  a  strain 
From  all  the  tenants  of  the  warbling  shade 
Ascends,  but  whence  his  bosom  can  partake 
Fresh  pleasure  unreproved. 
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A  Manital  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
History:  comprising,  I.  Ancient  His- 
tory, containing  the  political  history, 
geographical  position,  and  social  state 
of  the  principal  nations  of  antiquity, 
carefully  revised  from  the  ancient  writ- 
ers. II.  Modern  History,  containing 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  ])rincipal 
European  nations,  their  political  histo- 
ry, and  the  changes  in  their  social  con- 
dition, with  a  history  of  the  Colonies 
founded  by  Europeans.  By  W.  C.  Tay- 
lor, LL.  b.,  M.  R.  A.  S.,  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.  Revised,  with  a  chapter 
on  the  history  of  the  United  States,  by 
C.  S.  Henry,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Philo- 
losophy  and  History  in  the  University  of 
the  city  of  New  Yorlc.  Second  edition, 
8vo.,  pp.  785.  New  York:  Appleton 
&.  Co.     1845. 

This  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  valuable 
historical  compilation  in  a  single  voluir.e 
we  have  ever  seen.  If  a  book  of  history  is 
to  leave  any  abiding  impression  upon  the 
student's  mind,  it  must  be  more  than  an  as- 
semblage, however  regular  and  clear  in 
arrangement,  of  the  mere  data  of  battles, 
sieges,  revolutions,  the  crowning  and  un- 
crowning of  monarchs,  and  the  myriad  other 
"  important  facts  "  that  crowd  so  many  ages 
of  annals.  Such  a  volume  can  be  of  little 
service,  except  for  chronological  references. 
All  history,  indeed,  however  extensive,  is 
little  better  than  worthless,  if  it  does  not 
inform  us  with  a  certain  spirit  of  philoso- 
phy. It  must  not  only  mark  for  us  the 
steps  of  human  progress,  but  show  us  how 
they  were  taken.  It  must  not  only  point 
to  the  sudden  lights  that  flushed  the  hori- 
zon at  different  eras,  and  cry  "  behold !" 
but  make  known  the  sources  from  which 
they  sprung, and  by  what  influences  they 
were  enabled  to  illumine  portions  of  the 
world.  Nearly  every  history  that  has  been 
written,  has,  in  fact,  failed  greatly  in  one 
important  element.  The  movements  of 
kings,  courts,  and  armies,  the  intrigues  of 
diplomatists,  the  contests  of  factions — all 
which  are  but  the  external  circumstances 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires — are  impos- 
ingly arrayed ;  but  the  daily  life  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  pulses  that  beat  in  the  heart  and 
arteries  of  the  nation — powerful  for  the 
greatest  and  most  lasting  effects — remain 
concealed  from  view.  Even  commerce, 
which,  though  not  the  originator,  has  been 
the  great  agent,  the  rapid  and  constant  dif- 
fuser  of  civilization,  has  fallen  under  the 
singular  neglect  of  most  historians.  But 
what  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  extended 
histories,  must  necessarily  pertain  in  a  far 
greater  degree  to  condensed  compilations. 
Chronological  skeletons  are  sufficiently  use- 
ful in  their  way — as  are,  indeed,  the  bones 
of  the  mastodon,  strung  together  witli  wire, 
to  give  us  some  idea  of  creatures  before 
the  deluge.    We  can  see  the  joints,  the 


vertebrae,  and  the  places  where  the  sinews 
were — but  what  it  was  with  the  flesh  and 
hair  on,  with  tusks  and  tail — or  otherwise — 
is  beyond  our  knowledge.  On  the  whole, 
we  should  prefer  the  animal  alive  ;  at  least, 
let  us  have  such  a  representation  of  him  as 
might  be  given  by  a  vivid  picture :  we  can 
then  fancy  him  moving,  and  making  various 
demonstrations  of  his  peculiar  nature.  Mr. 
T.'s  "  Manual  of  History"  is  in  a  measure 
free  from  the  faults  of  all  such  abridgments  of 
the  world's  annals.  The  style  might  have 
been  better.  Several  errors  might  be  noted 
had  we  space.  It  is  not  equal  to  Tytler's, 
which  is  remarkably  compact,  with  a  chisel- 
ed ease  drawn  from  classic  models.  But  it  has 
more  of  the  comprehensiveness  that  should 
belong  to  general  history.  It  has  more  of 
the  wants  and  interests  of  the  people,  more 
of  the  origin  of  great  commercial  and  other 
movements  in  social  life,  which  have  re- 
sulted in  the  advancement  of  human  pro- 
gress. It  thus  combines,  to  some  degree,  the 
philosophy  with  the  narrative  of  history. 

Witli  the  usual  ignorance  or  contempt  of 
the  British  author,  the  amount  of  information 
furnished  respecting  this  country  was  com- 
prised in  three  pages — a  condensation  of 
the  philosophy  of  history  with  a  vengeance. 
It  was  creditable,  neither  to  the  author's 
judgment  nor  his  liberality.  In  its  place, 
Prof.  Henry  has  appended  a  succinct  and 
instructive  account  of  the  rise  and  charac- 
ter of  this  Government. 


The  History  of  Oregon  and  Califor7iia, 
and  the  other  Territories  07i  the  north, 
west  coast  ofA'orth  .America,  with  maps, 
documents,  Sfc.  By  Robert  Greenhow, 
Translator  and  Grammarian  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  of  the  United  States. 
Second  Edition.  Boston  :  Chas.  C.  Little 
and  James  Brown.  London :  John  Mur- 
ray.    1845. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  and  impertant 
volume,  and  of  especial  interest  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  A  question  of  great  consequence 
is  pending,  between  this  country  and  Eng- 
land, in  relation  to  a  part  of  the  immense 
region  of  which  it  treats ;  and  the  other 
portions  farther  South,  and  as  yet  under 
Spanish-Mexican  dominion,  are  inevitably 
destined  to  great  changes,  which  must  as 
inevitably  afiect  the  future  position,  inter- 
ests, and  character  of  this  Republic.  On 
this  question,  andtheseterritoriesgencrnlly, 
no  work,  as  yet  published,  throws  half  as 
much  lightas  is  afforded  by  the  extended  and 
minute  investigations  in  this  volume.  The 
style  is  flowing,  clear,  and  concise,  making 
it  for  the  general  reader  a  most  interesting 
volume.  We  do  not  altogether  agree  with 
the  argument.  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  it  at  length  in  a  contemplated 
full  discussion  of  the  Oregon  question. 
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WILL  THERE    BE    WAR    WITH    MEXICO? 


This  question  which  has  been  in  every 
mouth  for  months  past,  and  which,  dur- 
ing the  last  week  or  two,  has  seemed  so 
nearan  affirmative  solution,  is  still — while 
these  pages  are  passing  through  the 
press — unresolved.  The  cloud  indeed 
has  gathered  blackness,  and  all  looks  as 
though  the  bolt  were  about  to  fall,  but  it 
has  not  fallen. 

Nevertheless,  the  preparations  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  for  a  warlike 
issue  to  the  controversy  pending  with 
Mexico  continue  ;  tiie  land  and  the  naval 
forces  have  been  concentrated  on  and 
around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  pub- 
lic ear  is  daily  saluted  with  some  new 
fact  or  rumor  about  "  the  war."  In  this 
way  men's  minds  are  gradually  habitu- 
ated to  look  at,  and  even  to  look  for,  the 
occurrence  of  so  untoward  and  calami- 
tous an  event  as  war,  almost  as  an  indif- 
ferent, and  altogether  as  an  unavoidable, 
proceeding. 

Entertaining  far  other  views  ourselves 
— and  wholly  persuaded  that  all  wars 
are  fraught  with  crime,  are  dangerous  to 
Liberty,  and  necessarily  tend  to  the  sub- 
version of  those  institutions  upon  which 
our  political  and  social  fabrics  rest — and 
that  no  war  can  be  justifiable  which  is 
not,  in  its  origin,  strictly  defensive; 
we  propose — ere  yet  the  trumpets  have 
sounded,  and  the  battle  is  joined — while, 
indeed,  there  is  yet  a  hope  that  the  battle 
may  not  be  joined — to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  course  pursued  by  the 
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President  of  the  United  States  in  this 
matter. 

•  The  project  of  annexing  Texas  to  the 
United  States,  when  first  openly  avowed 
and  propounded  by  the  late  President, 
was  at  once  met  on  the  part  of  Mexico, 
by  the  official  declaration  of  her  minister 
resident  here,  that  such  a  measure,  if  con- 
summated, would  be  regarded  by  his 
Government  as  tantamount  to  a  declar- 
ation of  war.  The  friends  of  Annex- 
ation, however,  persisted;  and  they  were 
specially  zealous  to  show,  that  this  menace 
or  warning  on  the  part  of  Mexico  was 
merely  idle  talk,  that  no  just  cause  of  war 
could  arise  from  Annexation,  because 
it  was  an  arrangement  between  two  na- 
tions, both  independent,  as  we  ourselves 
bad  recognized  Texas  to  be — and  that 
the  claim  of  Mexico,  in  the  face  of  that 
recognition  and  of  like  recognition  by  the 
chief  nations  of  Europe,  still,  to  treat 
Texas  as  a  revolted  colony,  was  too  pre- 
posterous, to  be  admitted  as  a  serious 
element  in  the  considerations  which  ought 
to  govern  the  course  of  this  country. 

It  was  on  the  other  hand  argued  by 
those  who  were  averse  to  Annexation — ■ 
at  least  in  the  shape,  and  at  the  time,  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Tyler— that  Mexico,  in 
such  a  matter,  was  the  judge  of  her  own 
rights  and  her  own  remedies — that  her 
people  were  proverbially  tenacious  of 
territory — and  that  there  were  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  revolution  of 
Texas,   which  rendered    the    Mexicang 
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particularly  sensitive  to  the  measure  now 
proposed  by  the  United  States.  Hence, 
it  was  insisted  that  the  warning  by  her 
minister  was  probably  in  good  faith,  and 
not  mere  bravado — and,  therefore,  it  were 
better  to  postpone  the  measure  of  An- 
nexation— to  make  it  a  matter  of  future 
negotiation,  as  well  with  Mexico,  as 
with  Texas,  and  thus  to  avert  the  possi- 
bility of  war.  ' 

These  wise  and  moderate  councils  were 
overruled — by  what  means  and  appliances 
it  does  not  lie  in  our  way  now  to  con- 
sider— and  Congress  made  haste  to  con- 
summate Annexation,  as  a  pacific  mea- 
sure !  refusing  to  listen  to  the  Avarnings 
of  those  who  foreshadowed  war  as  its  in- 
evitable consequences — and  breaking  up 
without  making  any  provision  even  for 
the  contingency  of  warlike  demonstra- 
tions on  the  part  of  Mexico. 

General  Almonte,  the  minister  of 
Mexico,  as  soon  as  the  joint  resolutions 
for  annexation  had  received  the  sanction 
of  the  President,  in  conformity  with  his 
instructions  and  with  his  previous  notifi- 
cation, closed  his  mission  with  a  pro- 
test arainst  the  course  of  the  United 
States,  and  withdrew  from  this  country. 

A  step  so  decisive,  although  it  had 
been  distinctly  announced  in  advance, 
occasioned  for  a  time  as  much  panic  in 
our  principal  cities,  as  though  it  were 
wholly  unexpected — and  anxious  eyes 
awaited  the  arrival  of  each  successive 
vessel  from  Vera  Cruz  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain what  Mexico  had  done,  or  was 
likely  to  do.  As  week  after  week  how- 
ever passed  on  without  bringing  any 
declaration  of  war,  and  without  any 
other  decisive  manifestation  of  a  hostile 
purpose  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  the  public 
mind  in  the  commercial  cities  began  to 
be  reassured — the  stock-market,  that  un- 
erring political  thermometer,  regained  its 
firmnessj  and  activity — and  but  for  the 
notes  of  warning  sounded  now  and  then 
by  a  few  journals  still  distrustful  of  the 
delusive  calm,  annexation  and  its  con- 
sequences of  apprehended  war,  would 
have  been  almost  forgotten. 

But  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  this  calm, 
came  rumors  of  extensive  preparations 
for  an  expedition  by  land  and  by  sea,  of 
naval  and  military  forces  of  the  United 
States,  to  Texas  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Long  antecedent  to  the  sanction  given  by 
the  Congress  of  Texas  to  the  joint  reso- 
lutions of  annexation,  orders  had  been 
issued,  as  has  since  appeared,  for  the 
transportation  of  a  considerable  portion 


of  our  small  armj'-  to  the  sea-board,  to 
the  end  that  they  might  be  thence  con- 
veyed to  Texas ;  while  the  second  regi- 
ment of  dragoons  proceeded  thither  over- 
land ;  and  when  both  the  Congress  of 
Texas  and  the  Convention  of  the  people, 
called  to  deliberate  upon  the  adoption  of 
the  joint  resolutions,  had  given  their  as- 
sent thereto,  Gen.  Taylor,  -with  a  force 
of  1500  regulars,  (which  has  since  been 
increased  to  4000,)  was  ordeied  at  once 
to  proceed  to  the  Western  boundary  of 
Texas,  and  a  large  naval  squadron  was 
concentrated  in  the  Gulf,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Commodore  Conner. 

All  this  has  been  done  on  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  President,  without 
the  certainty,  and,  so  far  as  yet  appears, 
without  anjf  great  probability  of  an  im- 
mediate and  sustained  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Mexico,  to  invade  Texas  or  annoy 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  In 
this  point  of  view,  and  considered  in  the 
light  of  impartial  reason,  the  whole 
movement  looks  much  more  like  one  of 
aggression  than  of  defence — more  in  the 
nature  of  a  defiance  to  Mexico,  a  throw- 
ing down  of  the  gauntlet,  than  of  a  re- 
luctant and  imperative  preparation  against 
impending  attack. 

This  character  of  defiance  rather  than 
of  defence  seems  to  be  still  more  clearly 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  Gen.  Taylor 
has  been  ordered  to  take  post  in  that  por- 
tion of  what  is  claimed  as  Texas  lying 
v/est  of  the  Niicces  River,  and  between 
it  and  the  Rio  Grande.  This  is  emphat- 
ically disputed  territory,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  has  been  subject  to  Mexico, 
constituting  (that  part  where  Gen.  Taylor 
is  supposed  now  to  be)  a  portion  ol  the 
department  of  Tamaulipas — and  which 
never  has  been  in  the  occupancy,  or 
subject  to  the  efficient  control,  of  Texas, 
although  claimed  by  its  laws,  as  within 
its  territorial  limits. 

Within  this  region — \\\\?,  Mesopotamia, 
if  we  may  so  call  it — Texas  has  not,  and 
we  believe,  never  had,  a  military  post ; 
while  Mexico  actually  has,  and  long  has 
had  such  posts  there — small,  indeed,  but 
as  distinctly  marking  sovereignty  as 
larger  posts  could. 

Now,  for  any  purposes  strictly  defens- 
ive, it  was  wholly  unnecessary  to  take 
this  forward  position  in  a  disputed  terri- 
tory ;  and  admitting — for  the  t^akc  of  ar- 
gument, and  for  that  onl}' — that  tlie 
President  might  justifiably  order  troojis 
into  Texas  within  the  Nueces,  it  seems 
too  clear  to  admit  of  dispute,  that  liis 
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ordering  them  beyond  that  river  was  a 
taunting  aggression,  calculated  to  arouse 
into  activity  resentments  which  other- 
wise might  have  remained  inert,  though 
smouldering. 

Finally,  the  orders  which,  it  is  under- 
.stood,  have  been  given  to  the  Command- 
ing General — to  respect  any  Mexican  posts 
he  might  Jind  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  strengthen- 
ing of  these  posts  bij  reinforcements,  and 
generally  to  resist  the  passage  of  any 
Mexican  troops  across  that  river, — seem 
deliberately  calculated  to  cut  short  all 
discussion  of  boundary — to  treat  Mexico 
as  already  a  conquered  country,  and, 
like  the  barbarian  Brennus,  to  cast  a 
sword  into  the  scale  with  the  exclamation 
of — Vce  victisl 

In  such  a  state  of  facts,  it  is  essential 
to  inquire,  and  it  would  be  a  failure  in 
duty  on  our  part  not  to  inquire,  into  the 
authority,  if  any,  under  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  exercised  the  high  and  perilous 
power  of  thus  sending  the  troops  of 
the  United  States  to  occupy  a  country, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  portion  of  which  is  known  to  be  in 
the  occupation  and  garrisoned  by  the 
troops,  of  a  country  with  which  we  are 
at  peace. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
reserves  to  Congress  the  exclusive  power 
of  declaring  war. 

The  President,  by  the  Constitution,  is 
"  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  mi- 
litia when  called  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States,"  and  in  pursuance  of  a  law 
of  Congress,  passed  in  conformity  with 
the  Constitution,  he  is  authorized  to  call 
the  militia  into  actual  service  ;  in  these 
contingencies,  "to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and 
repel  invasion." 

The  President  is  also  bound  by  the  Con- 
stitution "  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed." 

In  these  provisions  are  included  all  the 
questions  arising  in  the  inquiry  Ave  are 
now  pursuing. 

Congress,  as  we  have  already  seen,  ad- 
journed without  providing  for  the  contin- 
gency of  war,  as  consequent  upon  annexa- 
tion. So  far  from  appearingto  apprehend, 
or  to  foresee  war,  they  did  actually  reduce 
the  ordinary  estimates  for  the  service  of 
the  army  and  navy,  as  though  fewer,  in- 
stead of  more  extended,  calls  upon  those 
arms  were  likely  to  be  needed. 

On  a  former  occasion,  under  the  admin- 


istration of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  when  our 
relations  with  Great  Britain  were  assuming 
an  aspect  that  suggested — much  more  re- 
motely, surely,  than  in  this  case  of  an- 
nexation— the  possibility  of  hostile  move- 
ments, during  the  recess  of  Congress — a 
discretionary  power  was  by  law  vested  in 
the  President  to  raise  both  men  and  money 
to  meet  any  such  demonstration.  Nothing 
of  the  sort  was  attempted,  or  suggested 
in  the  last  Congress.  On  the  contrary, 
as  has  been  already  said,  every  apprehen- 
sion of  war  was  studiously  scoatea^by 
those  who  most  urgently  pressed  the 
measure  of  annexation,  and  neither  the 
President  nor  his  confidential  friends, 
asked  for,  or  intimated  a  desire  to  obtain, 
such  a  mark  of  confidence  as  that  awarded 
to  President  Van  Buren.  Yet  before  the 
distant  members  of  Congress  had  reached 
their  constituencies,  we  heard  of  rumors 
of  movements  of  the  regular  forces — of 
great  activity  in  our  naval  arsenals  and 
dock-yards,  and  very  soon  these  rumors 
took  a  consistent  shape,  and  Were  embo- 
died in  orders  from  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment, for  the  assembling  of  a  large  naval 
force  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  for  the 
march  or  transportation  of  a  considerable 
military  force  to  Texas.  To  the  naval 
movement  no  objection  could  be  made, 
either  on  the  grounds  of  the  Constitution 
or  policy — for  the  sea  is  the  highway  of 
nations,  open  to  all,  and  subjugated  or 
controlled  by  none.  As  a  wise  precau- 
tionary measure,  therefore,  the  reinforcing 
our  squadrons  in  the  Gulf  could  but  be 
applauded,  since  it  put  us  in  position  to 
defend  our  own  rights,  without  previous 
violation  of  any  rights,  real  or  asserted, 
of  others. 

But  far  different  was  the  movement  of 
troops  into  Texas — a  country  not  yet  in- 
corporated into  the  Union — over  which 
our  laws  do  not  extend,  and  where,  there- 
fore, the  provision  requiring  the  President 
to  take  care  that  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  be  executed  could  not  have  any 
application. 

The  sole  ground  upon  which  the  Presi- 
dent's conduct  is  defended,  is,  that  for  the 
purpose  of  safety  and  defence  from  any 
attack  by  Mexico, induced  by  the  measure 
of  annexation,  Texas,  after  accepting  the 
joint  resolution,  must  virtually  be  deemed 
part  and  parcel  of  our  country;  and  that 
the  President  has  the  same  right  to  pro- 
tect it  from  invasion  that  he  has  with 
respect  to  any  one  of  the  existing  States 
of  the  Union. 

No  one  pretends  that  Texas  and  the 
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United  States  are  in  fact  one — no  one 
undertakes  to  sliow  any  law  which  makes 
them  one — no  one  denies  that  the  union 
of  the  two  is  simply  inchoate,  and  that 
for  its  perfection  the  farther  action  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
of  the  Convention  of  Texas,  is  required ; 
and  yet  it  is  contended  that  there  exists 
on  our  part  such  a  degree  of  implied  faith 
to  defend  Texas,  and  such  a  high  and 
overwhelming  necessity,  as  to  override 
all  constitutional  objections,  and  supply 
all  constitutional  defects,  and  therefore 
that  the  President  was  bound  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  prompt  action. 

The  whole  assumption  seems  to  us 
alike  false  and  disingenuous :  disingenu- 
ous, because  those  who  now  ostenta- 
tiously put  forth  these  apprehensions  of 
invasion,  were  loud  and  earnest  in  their 
efforts  to  persuade  Congress  that  nothing 
warlike  was  to  be  anticipated  from  An- 
nexation ;  and  false,  because  no  such 
overwhelming  necessity  exists,  or  can  be 
made  to  appear,  as  is  invoked  to  justify 
the  President.  Moreover,  on  the  ground 
of  implied  faith  to  Texas,  that  if  assailed 
because  of  her  assent  to  Annexation,  she 
should  be  defended  by  us — giving  to  that 
argument  all  the  weight  to  which  an  ap- 
peal to  plighted  faith  is  always  entitled, 
we  still  maintain  that  there  was  ample 
time  to  consult  Congress  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  this  faith  should  be  vindicated, 
and  that  to  Congress,  and  not  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive, it  belongs  to  determine  such  a 
question. 

It  is  now  three  months,  or  more,  since 
the  first  orders  for  preparing  the  move- 
ment of  troops  for  Texas  were  issued  : 
one  month  more  than,  according  to  usage, 
was  requisite  for  convening  Congress. 
It  is  to  be  assumed  as  certain  that  these 
orders  were  only  issued  upon  such  in- 
formation as  warranted  a  reasonable  pre- 
sumption that  Mexico  meditated  an  inva- 
sion. The  same  information  would  have 
warranted  the  call  of  an  extra  session  of 
Congress — a  proceeding  so  obviously  pro- 
per under  the  Constitution,  and  which 
would  not,  and  should  not,  have  delayed 
any  preparations  that,  within  the  compass 
of  his  lawful  authority,  the  Executive 
might  have  judged  it  expedient  to  make. 
If,  then,  instead  of  proceeding  to  deter- 
mine, and  10  direct,  the  whole  matter  by 
his  own  mere  mandate,  the  President  had 
convened  Congress,  and  on  their  assem- 
bling had  laid  before  them,  in  secret  ses- 
sion if  necessary,  the  motives  and  the 
information  under  which  he  liad  called 


them  together,  and  apprised  them  of  the 
preparations  he  had  made  in  advance  of 
their  assembling,  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
ceed promptly  and  vigorously  in  meeting 
the  emergency,  he  would  have  acted  up 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  his  oath,  and 
have  shown  a  true  regard  for  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  country  which  has  honored 
him  with  its  Chief  iVIagistracy.  By  such 
a  course,  all  exercise  of  doubtful  authority 
would  have  been  avoided,  all  necessity 
for  "taking  the  responsibility"  have 
been  done  away ;  and  the  destinies  of  the 
country  would  have  been  committed,  in 
the  perilous  issue  of  peace  or  war,  to  the 
hands  where  alone  the  country  ever  de- 
sired or  designed  that  such  an  issue  should 
be  committed — those  of  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  people  and  of  the  States,  in 
Congress  assembled.  If,  when  they  met. 
Congress  had  deliberately  voted  that 
Texas  should  be  occupied  and  defended 
by  American  troops,  the  nation  would 
have  gone  with  them ;  for  to  Congress  it 
belongs,  as  all  know,  to  determine  such 
questions. 

Mr.  Polk  and  his  advisers  have  decided 
otherwise.  Deeming  their  authority  and 
themselves  sufficient  for  the  emergency, 
and  willing  possibly  to  escape  the  tram- 
mels upon  their  hot  haste  which  a  delibe- 
rating Congress  might  impose,  they  have 
taken  the  responsibility,  and  have  so 
exercised  it,  as  at  once  to  violate  the  Con- 
stitution, and  piovoke  a  foreign  war. 
We  utter  this  with  some  confidence,  be- 
cause, if  we  have  succeeded  in  showing 
that  there  was  ample  time  for  convening 
Congress,  and  consequently  that  there 
was  no  such  overwhelming  necessity  as 
is  assumed,  we  have  demolished  the  only 
argument  upon  which  the  extraordinary 
exercise  of  power  by  the  President  is 
defended,  and  leave  him  open  to  the  full 
force  of  the  charge  of  violating  the  Con- 
stitution, by  virtually  assuming  to  wage 
war. 

To  send  U.  S.  troops  into  any  part  of 
Texas,  when  Mexico  had,  as  yet,  made 
no  demonstration  for  its  re-conquest, 
seemed  very  much  in  the  nature  of  a 
provocation  or  challenge  to  Mexico  to 
come  on  ;  but  to  send  them  specially  to 
that  part  of  the  territory  which  is  in  dis- 
pute, and  which,  even  if  the  offer  of 
Mexico  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
Texas  had  been  accepted  by  the  latter, 
would  not,  without  negotiation  and  com- 
promise, have  been  included  within  its 
limits,  seems  the  very  wantonness  of 
bravado. 
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If  it  were  insulting  to  Mexico,  it  M*as 
not  less  derogatory  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  passed  the  joint  reso- 
lutionsof  Annexation;  for,by  those  reso- 
lutions, the  "adjustment  of  all  questions  of 
houndary  that  may  arise  with  other  gov- 
ernments," is  reserved  expiessly  for 
"  this  government " — which,  in  this  con- 
nection, can  only  mean  the  President  and 
Senate — in  other  words,  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  it  is  unpopu- 
lar to  seem  to  oppose  the  course  of  the 
Administration,  when  arrayed  against  that 
of  a  foreign  nation  ;  and  we  are  not  now 
to  learn  how  easy  and  how  profitable  it  is 
for  designing  demagogues  to  cover  up 
their  own  lack  of  honesty  and  real  patri- 
otism, by  imputing  to  their  opponents  an 
un-American  feeling,  and  a  disposition  to 
take  sides  with  the  foreigner  against  their 
own  country.  But  we  are.  not  to  be 
turned  from  our  path  of  duty  by  any 
such  artifices.  In  standing  for  the  Con- 
stitution, we  are  the  true  friend,  and 
those  who  would  nullify  some  of  its 
most  precious  provisions,  are  the  worst 
enemies,  of  the  country  ;  and  we  have  no 
fear,  when  the  people  come  to  see  the 
whole  ground,  that  they  will  make  any 
mistake  as  to  who  are,  and  who  are  not, 
disinterested  and  patriotic. 

Nor,  because  we  thus  expose  and  con- 
demn the  usurpation  of  the  Executive, 
are  we  to  be  set  down  as  maintaining 
that  Texas,  if  attacked  on  our  account,  is 
not  to  be  defended  by  our  arms.  We 
admit,  as  fully  as  any  of  the  most  earnest 
advocates  of  this  quasi  Executive  war, 
that  Texas  is  entitled  to  look  to  us  for 
protection;  but  it  is  Congress,  and  not 
the  President,  that  must  order  and  pro- 
vide for  this  protection ;  and  the  differ- 
ence between  us  and  Mr.  Polk  simply  is, 
that  we  would  accomplish  Constitution- 
ally, and  by  the  lav.'ful  and  appointed 
means — for  resort  to  which  there  was 
ample  time — the  same  end  which  the 
Executive,  under  an  unfounded  plea  of 
an  overruling  necessity,  seeks  to  accom- 
plish unlawfully. 

That  war,  under  either  exercise  of  au- 
thority, may  be  the  issue,  is  lamentably 
too  true  ;  but  the  chance  of  such  a  disas- 
trous result  would  have  been  diminished, 
if  Congress,  instead  of  the  President,  had 
given  direction  to  the  affair  ;  because  that 
direction  would  not,  as  now,  have  been 
influenced  by  personal  considerations — by 
the  promptings  of  vanity,  or  the  child- 
like delight  of  little  men,  in  playing,  as 


with  a  bauble,  it  the  fearful   game  of 
War 

And  here  the  question  naturally  arises 
— has  the' executive,  or  have  his  advisers, 
shown  themselvestobe  atall  aware  of  the 
entailed  consequences  which  go  to  make 
this  a  war  in  earnest.  The  tone  of  the 
government  official  at  Washington  is 
exceedingly  mysterious  and  equivocal. 
Sometimes  it  would  have  it  appear,  that 
war  is  certainly  to  come — that  great  ef- 
forts are  making  on  the  part  of  Mexico 
to  make  it  effective:  at  other  times,  it 
presents  the  whole  agitation  as  a  very 
slight  afl'air — quite  preposterous  asacause 
of  alarm.  Other  Journals  of  the  party 
in  power  assume  the  same  vacillating 
course — now  representing  a  war  with 
Mexico  as  an  issue  to  be  expected, in  truth, 
rather  desirable — now  styling  her  hostile 
demonstrations  "  a  flash  in  the  pan,"  and 
hinting  that  the  utmost  issue  will  be  the 
quiet  bringing  in  of  foreign  intervention. 
From  this  contradictory  course  of  things 
it  is  idle  to  draw  conclusions.  One,  how- 
ever, of  two  alternative  opinions,  must  be 
adopted.  Either  the  most  lamentable  ig- 
norance of  many  pregnant  matters  pre- 
vails at  Washington,  and  the  President 
is  blindly  determined  upon  hurrying  the 
nation  into  a  war,  in  the  weak  hope,  that 
his  own  insignificance  may  be  hid  behind 
its  smoke  and  glare,  and  in  still  weaker 
unconsciousness  and  disregard  of  the 
terrible  elements  he  is  agitating — or  else 
through  that  "  cunning  lago" — "  the 
Organ" — he  is  playing  a  game  of  such 
profound  subtlety  as  requires  that  not 
only  the  Public  abrpad  should  be  de- 
ceived, but  even  our  own  here  at  home 
kept  studiously  hoodwinked.  Of  extra- 
ordinary subtlety,  no  one  could  be  found 
to  accuse  either  Mr.  Polk,  or  Mr.  Ritchie, 
or  the  Cabinet  advisers  of  this  Adminis- 
tration. We  must  then  look  for  them  on 
the  side  of  ignorance,  weakness,  and 
most  willful  presumption. 

The  one-idea  and  incapable  men  who 
have  led  this  Texas  agitation  have 
shown  themselves  unable  to  perceive 
more  than  a  single  object  or  conclusion 
at  a  time.  By  a  mental  illumination,  as 
sudden  as  it  was  novel,  the  astonishing 
truth  was  revealed  to  them,  that  the  idea 
of  acquisition  and  conquest  always  had, 
and  would,  prove  an  attractive  one  to 
the  Ango-Norman  instincts  of  our  race. 
Acting  upon  this  original  discovery,  with 
the  uncalculating  eagerness  of  all  dis- 
coverers, they  have  made  haste  to  ripen 
affairs,  that  by  the  aspect  of  things  abroad, 
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and  the  presentation  o%a  glittering  lure 
to  the  minds  of  men,  the  country  might 
be  interested  in  the  movements  of  an 
otherwise  objectless  and  inefficient  gov- 
ernment. Their  course  has  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  great  boldness : — a  clear  eye 
discerns  in  it  nothing  but  the  most  inde- 
fensible rashness. 

They  have  rushed  upon  danger  simply 
because  they  are  incapable  of  recognising 
it  AS  DANGEROUS  I  All  iu  the  perspective 
appears  to  them,  as  they  wouM  have  it 
appear — promising  a  healthy  popular  ex- 
citement and  a  possible  continuance  in 
power.  But  the  victim  once  in  view — 
the  hue  and  cry  raised — the  smell  of 
blood  on  the  gale — how  we  ask,  and  at 
what  point  in  the  red  pursuit,  shall  the 
hounds  of  war  be  brought  back  to  the 
leash  .'  All  enlightened  opinions  have 
long  since  condemned  the  purpose  and 
spirit  of  war,  and  have  been  laboring  to 
elevate  the  masses  into  an  atmosphere  of 
milder  and  more  genial  virtues.  But  our 
people  were  born  a  soldiery  and  the 
amelioration  of  "  Progress"  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  tempering  the  stern  metal 
of  their  humors.  And  here  we  hav^  the 
spectacle  of  a  Party — which  has  always 
identified  itself  with  the  most  ultra-luna- 
tic vagaries  of  "  human  perfectibility," 
which,  in  its  zeal  for  social  reformation, 
■would  crush  the  fruit  that  its  canker 
might  be  reached — rousing  the  lower  and 
most  savage  impulses  of  the  reckless  into 
madness,  to  subserve  its  cherished  pos- 
session of  sovereignty  and  the  "  spoils." 
Within  a  few  days,  a  leading  Admini- 
stration paper  in  this  city — the  conductor 
of  which  ever  professes  himself  strong  in 
"  human  sympathies,"  refuses  to  lend 
countenance  to  any  "shedding  of  blood," 
nay,  pleads  a  piteous  mercy  for "  unfortu- 
nate crime"— has  been  seen  throwing 
out  suggestions,  hints,  respecting  the  rich 
treasures,  and  the  glory,  that  await  some 
new  Cortez  and  his  rapacious  followers 
in  the  ancient  city  of  Montezuma  !  And 
what  is  to  be  thought  of  this  audacious 
charlatanism,  still  presuming  to  arrogate 
to  itself  the  title  of  "  The  Enlightened 
Progress-party."  Yes  !  your  "  progress" 
is  likely  to  be  sadly  enough  "  enlight- 
ened" by  the  blaze  of  churches  and  cities 
on  your  way  to  the  plains  of  Mexico— 
your  spiritual  and  moral  elevation  to  be 
materially  heightened  amid  the  excesses 
of  the  murderous  "sack,"  or  brutal  ca- 
rouse around  your  camp  fires,  —  your 
cant  motto  of  "  the  world  is  governed 
too  much,"  to  be  aptly  illustrated  by  the 


wild  license  of  Condotiieri  bands,  drunk 
with  rapine — swarming  over  the  land 
from  the  Red  River  to  Panama — and  in 
the  almost  inevitable  violation  of  inter- 
national laws,  which  maij  bring  on 
a  general  war — deluge  our  Northern 
Frontier  with  violence  and  blood — wake 
along  our  Atlantic  coast  the  thunders  of 
foreign  cannon — bring  down  upon  our 
Western  Borders  the  hoarded  retribu- 
tion of  numerous  savage  tribes,  remem- 
bering their  wrongs — and  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  South  let  loo.se  the 
horrors  of  a  servile  war. 

We  jjrophesij^  nothing.  We  must  not 
be  so  understood.  The  event  of  all 
things  is  happily  in  the  hands  of  a  Power 
higher  than  the  present  Chief  Executive. 
But  who,  we  ask  again,  can  take  it  upon 
him  to  say,  what  devastation,  however 
great,  may  not  follow  the  opening  of 
such  a  flood-gate  as  a  war  with  any  ac- 
knowledged independent  nation  of  Chris- 
tendom ?  That  the  suggestions  Ave  have 
presented  are  not  the  mere  vagaries  of 
an  alarmist — that  the  Party  in  pow'er 
are  blindly  and  ignoranthj  doing  "  they 
know  not  what !" — for  there  has  been 
even  more  of  the  fool  than  the  knave 
displayed  in  all  this — we  believe  can  be 
easily  shown.  Can  anybody  with  cool 
sense — can  even  the  President  himself — 
doubt  for  one  instant  that  if  this  war  be 
once  commenced,  there  will  soon  be 
eager  and  rapid  advances  on  the  cities  of 
Mexico  .'  Has  it  not  been  actually  the  set 
and  assigned  duty  of  his  party,  for  a 
long  time  past,  to  inflame  the  excitable 
imaginations  of  an  impulsive  People,  by 
continually  presenting  the  thrilling  image 
of  vast  and  easy  acquisition;  familiariz- 
ing them  With  visions  of  boundless  em- 
pire— of  extraordinary  and  sudden  wealth  ; 
until  now  they  have  come  to  look 
upon  these  profitable  dreams  as  actu- 
alities in  the  future,  and  to  demand  their 
realization  of  those  who  have  so  tempted 
them,  since  they  have  been  placed  in 
power.  It  is  the  voice  of  this  demand 
before  which  Mr.  Polk  with  his  Cabinet 
is  vacillating;  and  in  his  eagerness  to  meet 
the  popular  expectation,  he  has  transcend- 
ed his  power,  outraged  the  Constitution 
and  his  oath,  and  has  assumed  a  "  respon- 
sibility," from  the  mountainous  crushing 
fall  of  which,  it  may  be  found,  his 
own  insignificance  will  escape  anni- 
hilation only  by  crouching  between 
the  fragments!  It  is  crediting  even  him 
with  too  much  simplicity  to  suppose  he 
does  not  understand,  that  when  once  an 
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army,  of  such  volunteers  as  will  flock  to 
the  frontiers  of  Texas,  have  heard  the 
roll  of  drums  to  the  charge,  and  the  bat- 
tle-cry of  "  Vengeance  for  Goliad  !  Ven- 
geance for  the  Alamo  !"  shouted  in  their 
van,  they  will  be  controlled  by  his  or 
any  other  power  "  given  under  heaven" 
into  pausing  this  side  of  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico. This  is  the  precise  result  looked 
forward  to  in  all  the  inflammatory  tactics 
of  this  new  phase  of  Loco-focoism.  Its 
leaders  have  seen  the  desperate  alternative 
either  of  precipitating  the  people  into  the 
delirium  of  a  war  of  conquest,  glory  and 
plunder,  or  of  submitting  to  the  rule  of 
a  just  and  deliberate  policy,  which  would 
turn  their  "  rods"  into  ashes  ! 

The  people  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  powerful 
elements  that  exist  in  the  Western  and 
Southwestern  States  for  the  commence- 
ment and  fierce  prosecution  of  such  a 
scheme.  But  Mr.  Polk  and  Mr.  Walker 
know,  as  well  as  any  other  men  who 
have  lived  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
since  the  time  of  Burr,  that  the  seeds  of 
a  yearning  for  easy  conquests  and  the 
magnificence  of  a  Southern  Empire — scat- 
tered far  and  wide  by  his  skillful  hand — 
have  rooted  and  flourished  in  the  hearts 
of  thousands — that  by  the  half-revealed 
legends  of  their  Fathers  the  present  gene- 
ration were  exactly  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  congenial  and  insidious 
incentives  they  could  offer.  They  know 
that  all  along  the  Western  borders— in 
every  straggling  village — among  the 
half-formed  settlements — and  away  over 
the  prairies,  and  hunting  wild  game 
among  the  Rocky  Mountains — are  great 
numbers  of  bold  and  restless  spirits,  men 
gathered  out  of  all  the  orderly  and  civi- 
lized portions  of  society  as  its  most  tur- 
bulent members,  and  ready  for  any 
movement  that  can  minister  to  their  reck- 
less manner  of  life  and  love  of  danger 
and  of  change.  They  know  as  well, 
too,  that  these  fiery  men,  once  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  and  the  excuse  of  an  enemy 
before  them,  will  not  be  baulked  in  the 
attempt  to  realize  this  familiar  romance, 
and  satisfy  this  spirit  of  enterprise  to  the 
utmost.  And  is  this  mad  and  wretched 
Faction  prepared  for  all  the  results .'  Do 
they  not  know  that  Mexico  would  hardly 
have  presumed  upon  hostile  demonstra- 
tions except  under  assurances  of  foreign 
support  ?  That  the  occupancy  of  Mexi- 
can provinces  by  our  troops  will  be  the 
signal  for  the  open  interference  of  Eng- 
land .'    That  England  holds  already  two 


entire  provinces,  as  well  as  most  of  tl'e 
valuable  mines  of  Mexico,  in  mortgaiic, 
for  sums  advanced  to  her  Revolutionaiy 
Presidents  (Santa  Anna,  in  particular), — 
and  from  mercenary  as  well  as  possil.'e 
motives,  can  never  be  disposed  to  sur- 
render those  regions  to  us,  or  see  them 
greatly  encroached  upon  ?  Have  we 
not  had  sufficient  demonstration  of  the 
inquisitive  determination  of  the  British 
Government  to  interfere  in  this  affair 
lately,  to  put  us  on  our  guard  .'  But 
these  things  are  unworthy  of  regard. 
A  possible  war  with  Great  Brilaiu  is 
set  aside  as  the  vague  and  absurd  con- 
juration of  an  excited  fancy  !  Let  this 
be  so.  We  have  truths  to  present  more 
tangible  and  certain. 

The  Government  has  studiously  en- 
deavored to  represent  this  war  as  involv- 
ing only  our  {alias  the  Texan)  right  to 
the  territory  in  question — leaving  out  of 
view  entirely  the  Indian  claim  to  the 
same  territory.  Of  course  the  Indian, 
though  an  original,  is  an  obsolete  claim, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  offensive  to 
the  eyes  of  Locofoco-Texanism  than  the 
assertion  of  it.  We  do  not  propose  to 
assert  anything  other  than  fads,  however 
unpleasant  they  may  chance  to  be  to 
"  the  Democracy."  The  Texans  wrested 
their  territory  first,  foot  by  foot,  from 
the  coast  tribes ;  as  they  advanced  into 
the  interior,  tribe  after  tribe  went  down 
before  them  in  their  westward  march, 
even  to  Bexar  or  San  Antonio.  Here 
Texas  politicians  were  baffled.  The 
country  westward  to  the  mountains  Avas 
in  the  hands  of  the  Comanches,  and  this 
country  must  be  obtained  at  whatever 
risk  !  A  convention  of  the  chiefs  was 
called,  to  meet  at  San  Antonio.  They 
came,  in  good  faith,  with  their  squaws 
and  children,  to  meet  the  Pale-faces. 
What  was  the  result .'  Like  wild  beasts 
in  a  pen,  they  were  slaughtered,  man, 
woman  and  child,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, in  the  square  of  Bexar !  and 
the  exceptions  were  those  who  lived  in 
spite  of  bullets.  And  these  are  the  peo- 
ple we  are  to  treat  amicably  with,  and 
who,  to  use  the  language  of  a  late  cor- 
respondent of  the  TJnion,  "are  not  so 
very  formidable  !"  It  is  by  the  publica- 
tion of  such  documents  that  the  Admin- 
istration are  trying  to  blind  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  This  person,  who  has  evi- 
dently been  on  the  ground,  endeavors  to 
make  it  appear  that  in  the  event  of  a 
war,  these  savage  tribes  are  to  be  re- 
garded   as    comparatively    insignificant. 
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We  claim  to  know  something  about  that 
region  of  the  world  ourselves,  and  we  say 
that  no  assertion  from  a  party  claiming 
personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  could  be 
more  willfully  false  than  this.     So  far 
from  being  true,  the  Comanches  are  the 
most    numerous  and    relentless   of   the 
savage  foes  with  whom  we  have  been 
compelled  to  dispute  our  territory,  and  in 
the  event  of  their  being  furnished  with 
arms,   must  prove   altogether  the   most 
formidable  !     As  yet,  they  have  few  guns 
amongst  them,  and  their  principal  wea- 
pons are  the  lance  and  bow ;  but  they 
have  become  accustomed  to  fire-arms  of 
every  kind  (particularly  since  the  Texan 
Santa  Fe  expedition),  and  are  peculiarly 
sagacious  and  expert  in  availing  them- 
selves of  any  improvements  in  the  art  of 
M^ar  which  may  fall  in  their  way.     To 
superficial  observers — such  as  the  corres- 
pondent of  the  Union — they  appear  to  be 
cowardly,   from  the  fact  "that  they  are 
wise  enough  to  know  the  inferiority  of 
their  own  weapons,  and  keep  cautiously 
out  of  ransre  of  those  of  the  Americans. 
Like  all  people  whose  trade  is  war,  they 
know  the  value  of  a  warrior,  and  do  not 
willfully  risk  the  loss  of  one.     In  all  the 
heroic  virtues  and  energies  of  the  savage, 
no  people  ever  existed  superior  to  them. 
Their    tactics    are   exceedingly    subtle; 
they  prefer  the  Parthian  mode  of  flying 
light,  and  are  wonderfully  quick  in  their 
manoeuvres.  So  far  as  activity  and  skill  in 
horsemanship  are  concerned,  they  are  the 
best  cavalry  the  world  has  ever  seen,  not 
excepting  the  Mameluke,  and  they  are 
mounted  on  horses  of  the  ,same  strain, 
the  genealogy  of  which  is  as  carefully 
guarded  as  by  any  Nomad   of   Sahara. 
They  are,  in  a  word,  the  Arabs  of  the 
West;  mounted  on  horses  of  the  same 
blood,  of  the  same  unconquerable  game 
and  speed,  and  are  possessed  of  far  more 
of  vindictive  ferocity  than  characterizes 
their  Oriental   brothers.     They   number 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  warriors  ! 
Since  the  massacre  at  San  Antonio,  they 
have  been  righteously  the  sworn  and  un- 
compromising foes  of  our  race.     They 
have  lost  all  faith  in  us,  and  never  can  be 
propitiated  again — at  least,  many  years 
must  intervene  before  they  Avill  regain 
confidence.     On  their  swift  and  untiring 
horses,  they  can  sweep  down  from  the 
valleys  among  the  spurs  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  devastate  the  lowlands,  and 
retreat  to  their  fastnesses  with  imp\inity. 
It  will  always  be  an  accident  when  our 
horsemen   succeed  in  overtaking  them. 


They  require  nothing  but  arms  to  make 
them  fearfully  formidable. 

In  case  of  a  war,  how  long  will  it  be 
before  arms  are  placed  in  their  hands .' 
The  same  potent  gold  which  is  arming 
Mexico  will  arm  the  Comanches  !     The 
same  policy  which  edged  the  tomahawk 
in  the  last  war,  will  make  itself  felt  on 
our  western  border.     It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, also,  that  in  many  of  those  tribes 
— whom  we  have  ousted   bj'  legislation 
and  otherwise  from  their  native  rights — 
we  are  to  look  for  uncompromising  en- 
mity.    The  fact  is  not  to  be  disregarded, 
that  of  the  fragmented  tribes — the  Chica- 
saws,  Cherokees,  Seminoles,  &c.,  com- 
prising some  thirty  thousand  warriors, 
who  have  been   concentrated  upon  our 
frontier,  between  the  Red  and  Missouri 
rivers — we  may,  at  a  moment,  find  the 
greater  part  our  enemies.      Is  it  to  be 
supposed,    for    an    instant,    that    these 
people  will   hesitate,    when    arms    and 
vengeance  are  presented  to  them  .'    These 
tribes  are  accustomed  to  the  rifle,  and 
here  we  have  the   fearful  spectacle  of 
many  thousand  foes  upon  our  frontier, 
Vt'ho  constitute  an  infantry,  man  to  man, 
equal  to  ours,  and  liable  at  any  time  to 
be  reinforced  by  an  armed  cavalry  supe- 
rior to  ours,  and  numbering  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  thousand.     That  Great  Britain 
might  furnish  the  arms  necessary  to  make 
these  hordes  so  formidablejs  too  apparent. 
This  is  an  infamous  mode  of  warfare,  of 
which  England  has  before  given  us  ex- 
amples.    We  know  no  reason  why  we 
are  to    expect    anything  better  in   the 
present  case.     Twenty  or  forty  thousand 
muskets,  with  munitions,  will  be  a  trifling 
expense  compared  with  the  mischief  an 
equal  number  of  warriors  such  as  these 
could  do  us,  and  if  this  mischief  can  be 
done  by  indirect  means  what  guaranty  is 
there  that  it  will  not  be  done?    And  if 
England    should    shrink   from    such   a 
course,   Mexico  would  not.     That   the 
government  organ  should  liave  thrown 
out    such   a  statement  with   regard   to 
the    insignificance   of    these  tribes,   and 
backed  it  by  a  commemarj^  of  its  own  in 
the  same  spirit. is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  mingled  recklessness  and  ignorance 
characterizing  the  whole  policy  which  has 
involved  us  in  this  peril.     We  must  not 
be  understood  as  supposing  that  the  late 
rumors  maj''  not  end  in  smoke.     That  a 
war  with    Mexico,  growing  out  of  tlie 
consummation  of  Annexation  must  event- 
ually occur,  we  have  never  hesitated  to 
believe  ;  and  that  all,  and  more  than  the 
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consequences  we  have  hastily  depicted 
may  follow  whenever  such  an  issue  is 
made,  we  consider  equally  certain ;  but 
whether  the  present  is  the  crisis,  farther 
developments  must  show.  In  any  event 
our  nation  has  been  disgraced.  If  there 
be  no  war,  it  will  not  have  been  the  fault 
of  our  government,  for  all  its  policy 
has  aimed  at  this  result.  If  a  collision 
should  occur — if  a  single  gun  be  fired 
by  our  troops  upon  the  frontiers  of 
Mexico,  and  a  drop  of  blood  be  spilt,  a 
disastrous  war  can  hardlj'  fail  to  be 
the  consequence,  and  the  nation  will 
have  to  deplore  in  blood  and  tears  the  in- 
fatuation which  placed  a  rash  and  inca- 
pable creature  of  accident  in  the  seat  of 
Executive  power — to  the  exclusion  of 
an  experienced,  profound,  and  energetic 
genius. 

Unhappily — most  unhappily,  as  we 
have  before  said — the  temper  of  the  times, 
and  of  the  country  encourages  the  rash- 
ness of  the  government.  There  is  a  yearn- 
ing for  excitement,  a  desire  of  change — a 
restlessness — to  which  the  prospect  of 
"war  and  its  chances  is  soothing.  Gene- 
rations have  been  horn  and  have  perished 
since  the  sound  of  arms  was  heard  with- 
in our  borders.  The  active  men  of  this 
day  know  of  war  only  as  a  brilliant 
phantom,  which  shone  across  the  path  of 
their  fathers.  The  memory  of  its  valiant 
deeds,  its  high  and  stirring  adventures, 
its  perilous  encounters  and  escapes,  sur- 
vives— and  passes  in  many  a  glowing 
story  from  mouth  to  mouth — but  the 
miseries  which  it  inflicts,  the  crimes  it 
encourages  and  rewards,  the  mangled 
limbs  and  unburied  corpses  of  the  battle- 
field, the  bleeding  hearts  of  distant  and 
bereaved  households,  the  smiling  face  of 
the  land  marred  by  the  hand  of  desola- 
lation,  towns  and  cities  given  to  the 
flames,  and  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword, 
or  worse  than  that,  to  the  unbridled 
lusts  of  a  brutal  soldiery — these  are  for- 
gotten or  disregarded,  and  men,  other- 
wise and  ordinarily  considerate,  seem 
eager  to  rush  into  the  fray.  Witness  the 
recent  alacrity  at  New  Orleans  to  seize 


upon  an  unauthorized  requisition  by 
General  Gaines — the  pressure  upon  the 
War  Department,  chronicled  by  the 
official  paper  as  so  creditable,  and  so 
chivalrous,  for  army  appointments — the 
ostentatiously  paraded  tenders  of  service 
by  volunteer  companies  in  different  cities 
— and  the  general  acquiescence,  almost 
amounting  to  approbation,  with  which 
the  prospect  of  a  war  is  received,  liirty, 
too,  is  mingling  Avith  it,  and  men  are  to 
be  hurried  along  the  path  of  destruction 
under  the  pain  of  party  denunciation. 
The  truth  so  emphatically  and  justly 
enunciated  more  than  a  year  ago  by  the 
Albany  Argus,  that  "  wars  undertaken 
for  the  extension  of  dominion  exalt  the 
leaders  and  managers,  while  they  crush 
the  people,"  has  lost  its  force  even  for 
the  journal  which  uttered  it,  and  which 
now  is  foremost  in  the  war  halloo  ! 

It  were  easy  for  us  to  fall  in  with  the 
general  tendency,  and  thus  to  gain  the 
cheap  popularity  of  professing  patriot- 
ism. We  prefer  the  rougher  path  of 
duty,  and  feel  that  we  better  discharge 
our  obligations  to  country  and  to  God,  by 
exposing  and  reproving  the  unlawful 
Executive  acts  which  seem  to  invite  war, 
■ — when  by  adherence  to  the  Constitution 
that  war  might  be  averted — than  by  any 
stereotyped  phrases  of  flattery  about  the 
high  spirit  and  valor  of  our  country- 
men. We  have  no  half-way  expressions 
of  dissent,  or  hesitating  condemnation  of 
war  : — in  a  just  contest  we  shall  never 
be  found  wanting  ;  but  we  look  upon  it, 
when  undertaken  for  selfish  purposes,  as 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  can  afflict,  as 
one  of  the  greatest  crimes  that  can  de- 
grade, a  country. 

And  yet,  if  it  must  come,  we  hold  un- 
doubtingly  to  the  policy  of  putting  forth 
our  strength  to  bring  it  to  a  prompt 
and  prosperous  issue — adopting  for  our 
country  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Lord 
Wellington  respecting  England,  and  with 
which  we  close  these  remarks,  that  the 
United  States  must  not  make  a  little 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  "  JOURNAL  OF  A  WHALE  CRUISER." 


[We  have  to  regret  our  want  of  space  to  give  the  opening  of  the  chapter  into  which 
we  have  dipped — for  our  pleasant  and  faithful  narrator  has  furnished,  in  his  introduction, 
a  carefully  elaborated  topography  of  N'Gooja ;  which  it  appears,  is,  in  common  with  all 
Arab  towns,  remarkable  for  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  and  for  its  division  into  several 
sections,  inhabited  by  distinct  classes.  The  name  of  each  of  these  sections,  (which  is 
given,)  expresses  some  peculiarity  of  local  tradition,  character,  and  nationality  of  its  in- 
habitants, or  of  the  principal  article  of  trade.  The  singular  location  of  the  town  itself, 
and  the  physical  causes  which  render  its  harbor  the  only  secure  one  on  the  Island,  are 
described  with  great  distinctness,  carrying  with  it  a  pleasing  interest,  apart  from 
the  more  substantial  merit  of  being  the  only  accurate  account  we  have  of  this  curious 
Island.  We  have  thought  it  would  better  contribute  to  interest  our  readers,  and 
exhibit  what  is  evidently  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  sketches,  to  give  what  space 
we  have  to  the  extracts  below.  In  this  our  author  has  set  forth  with  manly  and  indignant 
earnestness  the  murderous  wrongs  to  which  they  who  "go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships"  are 
subjected  in  these  "barbarous  Isles,"  from  the  carelessness  of  Christian  governments, 
and  more  particularly  our  own,  in  their  Consular  arrangements.  This  will  meet  the 
sympathy  of  all  right-minded,  men  and  we  hope  the  continued  exposure  of  such  enor- 
mous abuses  may  have  the  etfect  of  turning  the  eyes  of  Executive  power  upon  them. 
We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  these  sketches  will  probably  be  issued  entire,  in  book  form.] 


To  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  and 
the  vitiated  state  of  the  atmosphere,  from 
the  want  of  a  free  circulation,  is  to  be 
attributed  in  a  great  measure  the  frightful 
extent  to  which  fevers  prevail  in  this 
place.  Li  the  interior  of  the  island,  the 
wonderful  density  of  the  vegetation  is  a 
prolific  source  of  disease.  Take  the  cli- 
mate generally,  its  deleterious  effects  are 
much  more  fatal  than  the  few  white  resi- 
dents in  Zanzibar  will  admit.  Short  as 
my  stay  has  been,  I  have  witnessed  many 
melancholy  proofs  of  its  dreadful  fatality. 
In  some  of  the  preceding  pages  I  have 
given  an  account  of  the  shipwreck  of  the 
brig  Bogota,  of  New  Bedford,  commanded 
by  Captain  Fuller,  which  occurred  on  a 
coral  reef  near  the  island  of  Monfia. 
The  captain,  with  three  or  four  hands, 
brought  the  vessel,  with  its  damaged  car- 
go, into  the  port  of  Zanzibar.  Ten  of  the 
crew,  under  the  command  of  the  chief 
mate,  abandoned  her  on  the  reef,  and 
made  their  escape  with  the  whale-boats 
and  several  nautical  instruments,  to  the 
coast.  It  was  more  than  ten  days  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Bogota,  before  we  heard 
from  them,  and  the  natural  conclusion 
was  that  they  had  all  been  massacred  by 
the  natives.  ■  About  the  .'jth  of  June, 
however,  a  dow  came  in  containing  eight 
of  the  crew,  and  the  mate — one  of  their 
number  having  died  on  the  coast.  They 
had  landed  in  several  places  near  Mon- 
fia,  but  were  so  barbarously  treated  by 
the  natives  that  they  were  compelled  to 
keep  offshore,  in  this  way  they  coasted 
down  for  three  or  four  days,  till  they  ar- 


rived at  a  settlement  where  there  hap- 
pened to  be  two  Banyans,  agents  for  Je- 
ram  Bin  Seera,  who  kindly  provided  them 
with  a  dow  to  reach  Zanzibar.  Six  of 
them  were  prostrated  with  fever,  and  the 
remaining  two  were  quite  emaciated. 
Within  a  week  or  two  the  whole  of  the 
Bogota's  crew — the  stout  and  hearty  as 
well  as  the  sick — with  the  exception  of 
one  who  had  come  from  the  coast,  and 
two  who  had  assisted  in  getting  the  ves- 
sel into  port,  were  buried  on  the  little 
island  in  the  bay  !  Day  after  day  I  saw 
these  brave  fellows  struggle  in  the  ago- 
nies of  death.  A  gasp,  a  convulsive 
shudder,  a  hurried  word  of  remembrance 
to  those  at  home,  and  all  was  over — their 
race  was  run.  Their  bodies  were  sevpn 
up  in  a  coarse  shioud  of  cotton  cloth,  and 
carried  over  to  the  receptacle  for  foreign- 
ers, Avhere  they  were  hastily  thrown  into 
a  sand-hole,  and  covered.  I  had  seen 
these  unfortunate  men  but  a  few  months 
before  at  Johanna,  in  all  the  strength  and 
vigor  of  manhood. 

Scarcely  an  hour  in  the  day  passes, 
that  i  do  not  hear  the  w^ild,  mournful  fu- 
neral wail  of  the  natives.  Of  the  white 
lesidents  who  have  become  acclimated, 
about  two-thirds  are  laboring  under  slow 
fevers,  which  eradually  consume  their 
vitals.  A  boat's  crew  of  six  men,  who 
deserted  from  a  whaler  at  Johanna,  and 
arrived  here  in  perfect  health  about  a 
week  ago,  are  prostrated  to  a  man.  The 
Hindoos,  Banyans  and  Parsees,  though 
accustomed  to  a  warm  climate,  arc  carried 
off  in  great  numbers.     Out  of  fifty  who 
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take  up  their  residence  in  Zanzibar,  not 
more  than  twenty  live  to  return  to  their 
native  country.  And  yet  it  is  stated  by 
writers  who  have  visited  the  island,  that 
it  is  by  no  means  an  unhealthy  place. 
At  this  time  the  S.  W.  monsoon  prevails, 
and  it  is  considered  the  healthiest  part  of 
the  year.  1  certainly  cannot  regard  a 
climate  as  healthy,  when,  at  such  a  fa- 
vorable season  of  the  year,  out  of  thirty 
or  forty  white  persons,  transient  visitors 
and  residents,  more  than  half  of  them 
were  carried  off  by  fevers  within  a  few 
weeks,  and  not  more  than  eight  or  ten 
free  of  fever.  It  is  certain  death  to  a 
white  person  to  sleep  a  single  night  in 
the  open  air,  or  even  under  the  shelter  of 
a  bamboo  house  at  one  of  the  shambas,  or 
interior  plantations.  This  has  been  test- 
ed by  sad  experience.  How  many  ves- 
sels have  lost  the  best  portion  of  their 
crews,  by  suffering  them  to  sleep  a  single' 
night  on  shore,  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
pute, but  the  number  is  enormous. 

A  melancholy  instance  of  the  fatality 
of  the  climate  is  deeply  engraved  upon 
my  memory.  An  American  whaler  had 
hauled  into  port  to  repair  her  keel,  which 
had  sustained  some  damage  on  a  coral 
reef  off  the  southern  point  of  Johanna. 
She  was  stranded  on  the  beach  opposite 
the  English  Consul's  during  the  first 
spring-tide,  and  the  men  were  obliged  to 
turn  out  in  the  uight  to  work  upon  her. 
One  of  the  crew,  a  Scotchman,  was  kicked 
by  the  captain  for  not  obeying  the  call 
with  sufficient  promptness.  The  same 
night,  or  the  next,  this  man,  with  two  of 
his  shipmates,  who  had  been  severely 
treated  during  the  voyage,  escaped  from 
the  vessel,  and  concealed  themselves  in 
the  town.  In  a  few  days  the  two  last- 
mentioned  returned  to  duty.  After  the 
vessel  sailed  the  Scotchman  came  from 
his  hiding-place.  Day  after  day,  I  saw 
him  wandering  about  the  streets  sick  and 
destitute,  without  the  power  to  relieve 
him.  Far  from  feeling  any  sympathy  for 
him,  the  white  traders  turned  him  from 
their  doors  with  threats  of  imprisonment 
in  the  fort.  The  natives,  fearing  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  sultan  if  they  did  not  fol- 
low the  humane  example  of  the  whites, 
kicked  him  out  of  their  houses;  and  for 
more  than  two  weeks  he  had  neither  shel- 
ter nor  medical  aid,  nor,  as  far  as  I  could 
learn,  any  food,  except  what  he  could 
beg  from  the  female  slaves  when  their 
masters  were  absent,  or  occasionally  a 
scrap  of  bread  from  Captain  Fuller's  men, 
who  had  been  wrecked,  and  were  them- 


selves in  great  distress.  M^  own  situa- 
tion was  so  precarious,  that  it  was  only 
by  stealth  I  dared  to  speak  to  him,  for  I 
knew  the  penalty  of  being  caught  aiding 
or  befriending  a  deserter;  nor  was  it  in 
my  power  to  relieve  his  distress,  even  if 
this  were  not  the  case.  Early  one  morn- 
ing, I  heard  that  a  man  was  found  dead 
on  the  beach,  and  that  lie  still  lay  there. 
1  went  down,  and  was  shocked  to  see  the 
body  of  the  poor  Scotchman  stretched 
upon  the  sand,  with  his  face  down  and 
his  eyes  and  nostrils  covered  with  sand. 
A  more  heart-rending  sight  1  never  wit- 
nessed. Such  a  death  !  far  away  from 
his  native  land,  with  no  kind  mother's 
hand  to  press  his  fevered  brow,  nor  sister 
to  pass  the  cup  to  his  burning  lips — no 
brother  to  whisper  words  of  encourage- 
ment— no 

Silent  tears  to  weep. 


And  patient  smiles  to  wear  through  suffer- 
ing's hours, 
And  sumless  riches  from  affection's  deep," 

to  rob  death  of  its  horrors,  and  sooth  his 
last  hours.  The  tide  had  swept  up  par- 
tially over  him,  and  his  light  hair  was 
matted  with  sea-weeds  and  water.  His 
muscles  were  frightfully  distorted,  as  if 
in  all  the  agonies  of  a  miserable  death. 
A  crowd  of  natives  stood  around  the  body, 
jeering  at  the  barbarity  of  Christians.  I 
did  not  understand  sufficient  of  the  lan- 
guage to  gather  the  meaning  of  all  they 
said,  but  Mr  Fabeus,  the  Consul's  clerk, 
kindly  acted  as  interpreter,  and  fronti  him 
I  learned  that  the  general  inquiry  was: 
"  Is  this  the  way  Christians  do  in  your 
country  ?  When  a  man  does  wrong,  do 
they  suffer  him  to  die  in  the  streets  ?  Do 
they  drive  him  from  their  own  doors  to 
beg  from  people  of  another  caste  ?  And 
when  he  dies,  do  they  pitch  him  into  the 
sand,  as  the  white  people  do  here,  and 
say  no  prayer  over  him  .'  Better  be  Ma- 
hometan than  Christian,  if  Christians  do 
so.  You  say  yours  is  the  only  good  and 
true  religion.  Where  is  the  good  .'  We 
see  all  bad.  Mahomet  teaches  us  to  be 
good  to  other  men  of  our  caste ;  you  do 
evil.  Better  have  no  religion  at  all  if' 
it  teach  you  to  do  evil.  First  you  treat 
men  of  your  own  caste  like  dogs,  let  them 
die  like  dogs,  and  then  bury  them  like 
dogs.  When  you  die,  where  will  you 
go .'"  This  was  unanswerable.  It  is 
perfectly  useless  to  tell  Mahometans 
that  in  America  these  disgraceful  proceed- 
ings are  not  quite  so  common.  They  na- 
turally believe  what  they  see,  and  form 
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their  opinions  from  it,  in  preference  to 
giving  credence  to  what  they  are  told. 

The  unfortunate  sailor,  after  such  a 
miserable  death,  might  at  least  have  been 
decently  buried ;  for  it  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon feature  in  civilization,  to  be  very 
kind  when  it  is  too  late  to  benefit  the  ob- 
ject. But  how  was  this  poor  fellow 
buried .'  After  a  comfortable  breakfast, 
the  whites  tumbled  him  into  a  brig's 
launch,  and  had  him  taken  over  to  a  little 
island  in  the  bay,  by  a  set  of  half-naked 
slaves,  without  a  soul  to  see  him  proper- 
ly laid  in  the  ground;  and  God  knows 
whether  they  buried  him  at  all  or  not. 
Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  and  can  prove 
it  by  the  Captain  who  lent  the  lairnch, 
that  they  robbed  the  body  of  the  few  rags 
that  covered  it!  If  this  be  introducing 
civilization  into  savage  lands,  I  trust  I 
shall  remain  uncivilized  all  the  days  of 
my  life,  for  I  protest  against  being  con- 
sidered one  of  that  class,  M'ho  could, 
while  professing  Christianity,  shameful- 
ly neglect  a  fellow-creature  while  living, 
and  treat  him  as  a  brute  when  dead. 

With  sickness  and  death  staring  me  in 
the  face  wherever  I  went,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  a  constitution  less 
strong  than  any  of  those  whom  I  had 
seen  carried  off  by  fever,  it  was  not 
strange  that  I  should  feel  depressed  in 
mind.  The  fate  of  those  who  had  fallen 
victims  to  this  dreadful  disease — the  pros- 
pect of  being  the  next  to  be  buried  on  a 
desert  island,*  ten  thousand  miles  from 
home,  a  stranger  and  uncared  for,  threw 
a  gloom  over  my  spirits  that  at  times  bor- 
dered on  despair. 

The  fact  that  the  entire  crew  of  the 
Bogota,  the  brig  which  had  been  wreck- 
ed near  Montia,  and  the  three  men  who 
had  deserted  from  the  Bruce,  the  boat's 
crew  from  Johanna,  and  all  who  had  been 
more  than  two  weeks  ashore,  had  been 
stricken  down  with  the  fever,  left  me  but 
little  hope  of  escape;  and  I  knew  too 
well  the  horrors  of  death  in  a  place  where 
a  man  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
a  common  seafarer  is  considered  no  bet- 
ter, living  or  dead,  than  a  dog. 

There  are  few  means  of^eguiling one's 
time  in  Zanzibar.  From  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  four  or  five  in  the  evening 
the  heat  of  the  sun  is  intense.  Exposure 
to  its  rays  is  fatal.  Consequ ently,  all  that 
time  must  be  spent  in  the  house.  Those 
ceremonies  and  peculiarities  of  character 


and  costume,  which  at  first  interest  a 
stranger,  soon  become  monotonous.  The 
streets  are  too  narrow  and  dirty  to  be 
pleasant  places  of  resort ;  the  Bazaar  is 
generally  crowded  with  Souhelian  slaves 
and  their  sluggish  Arab  masters,  trading, 
quarreling  or  gambling  ;  the  beach,  from 
Bunganee  to  INIelinda,  is  a  place  of  public 
depoisitfor  all  the  filth  of  the  town,  and  is 
often  strewn  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
slaves  in  the  last  stage  of  corruption. 
Go  where  you  will  wifhin  the  limits  of 
the  town,  and  a  sickening  stench  from 
decayed  vegetable  and  animal  matter, 
rendered  peculiarly  offensive  from  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  climate,  fills  the  atmos- 
phere. The  gaunt  forms  of  men,  rotting 
with  fever,  leprosy,  and  ulcers,  are  seen 
staggering  from  street  to  street,  begging 
a  morsel  of  food  to  prolong  their  suffer- 
ings ;  slaves  crawling  about  on  their  knees 
and  hands,  in  the  condition,  and  bearing 
the  appearance  of  brutes ;  half-naked 
skeletons  tottering  about  with  sunken 
eyes,  maimed  by  the  cruelty  of  their  own- 
ers, and  unsightly  from  disease. 

The  most  disgusting  part  of  the  town 
is  Banyan  street,  where  the  Banyans 
chiefly  reside.  From  daylight  in  the 
morning  till  breakfast  time,  the  Banyans 
may  be  seen  squatted  down  at  their  doors, 
with  their  long  black  pigtails  streaming 
over  their  shoulders,  and  their  clothes 
wrapped  around  them  in  a  slovenly  man- 
ner, busily  engaged  brushing  their  teeth 
with  pieces  of  wood,  which  they  dip  in 
their  snuff-boxes  and  make  use  of  as 
brushes.  The  whole  street  is  a  complete 
puddle  of  saliva,  and  of  course  is  very- 
offensive.  As  there  are  no  canoes  con- 
venient, it  behoves  the  by-passer  to 
keep  in  soundings,  or,  like  a  fly  in  a  glue- 
pot,  he  may  find  swimming  rather  a 
violent  exercise  in  so  substantial  an  ele- 
ment. Although  remarkably  clean  in  their 
persons,  the  Banyans  are  an  extremely 
disgusting  people  in  some  of  their  cus- 
toms. 

No  doubt,  the  indolent  habits  of  the 
natives,  their  filthiness  of  pcison,  their 
sensual  indulgences,  and  the  piles  of  de- 
cayed vegetable  matter  in  the  streets, 
tend  as  much  to  the  production  of  disease 
as  the  climate.  That  disease  prevails, 
however,  and  to  a  fearful  extent,  admits 
of  no  question ;  but  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  country,  low,  flat,  abounding  in 
marshes,   within   a  few  leagues  of  the 


*  The    Mahometans  will   not   suffer  white    people   to  be  buried  on  the  Island  of 
Zanzibar.     x\ll  who  die  in  port  are  carried  over  to  a  little  sand-island  in  the  bay. 
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deadly  coast  of  Africa,  and  under  a  scorch- 
ing tropical  sun,  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  unhealthy. 

Foreigners  have  resided   at   Zanzibar 
for  years,  without  experiencing  much  ap- 
parent inconvenience,  after  becoming  ac- 
climated ;  yet   this  has  been  rather  the 
result  of  increased  care  than  the  good  ef- 
fects of  the  climate.     Every  white  per- 
son   with   whom   I    became   acquainted 
while  there,  had  suffered  attacks  of  the 
fever,   which   required  much   care,   and 
rendered  him  more  susceptible  of  fevers, 
from  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  from  cold, 
than  he  originally  was.     it  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  I  never  knew  a  man  who  would 
acknowledge  a  sickly  climate  affected  his 
constitution,  though  his  sunken  eye  and 
sallow  complexion  proved  the  presence 
of  disease.     Every  man  seems  to  consider 
himself,  by  a  special  law  of  nature,  ex- 
empt from  the  ills  of  the  flesh  which  be- 
fall his  fellow-creatures.     The  few  who 
reside  at  Zanzibar  will  not  allow  that  the 
climate  is  at  all  deleterious,  hut  attribute 
the  fatality  attending  those  who  visit  the 
island,  entirely  to  imprudence.     That  in 
many,  perhaps  in  most  cases,  imprudence 
is  the  chief  cause  of  disease,  cannot  be 
denied.     Imprudence,  generally  the   re- 
sult of  ignorance  of  the  climate,  can  hard- 
ly be  attributed  to  those  who  have  resided 
there  any  length  of  time,  and  experienced 
its  baneful   effects ;  and  I  think  the  as- 
sertion, in  regard  to  its  healthiness,  is  suf- 
ficiently contradicted  by  their  pallid  faces 
and  broken  constitutions. 

One  of  the  most  inhuman  practices 
that  ever  fell  under  my  observation,  is 
that  of  imprisoning  sailors  in  the  fort. 
In  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Zanzibar,  it 
is  positive  murder,  and  that  too,  of  the 
most  crue'i  and  nefarious  character.  The 
external  appearance  of  the  fort  is  that  of 
a  ruin,  patched  up  by  unskillful  archi- 
tects. Like  nearly  all  the  buildings  in 
Zanzibar,  its  prominent  characteristic  is 
a  loathsome  smell.  The  walls  are  actu- 
ally piles  of  fiUh,  being  thoroughly 
saturated  with  the  drawings  of  dirt- 
buckets  from  the  port-holes  and  windows. 
Unsightly  as  it  is  externally,  the  interior 
is  still  more  disgusting.  In  the  large 
square,  formed  by  the  four  great  walls 
and  the  towers  at  each  corner,  are  a  few 
miserable  sheds,  built  of  bamboo,  and 
thatched  with  leaves  of  the  cocoanut 
tree.  These  sheds  emit  an  insufferable 
smell,  from  their  extreme  squalor  and 
filth,  and  abound  with  vermin.  The 
lazy  sentinels,  who  have  charge  of  the 


castle,  never  think  of    cleansing    their 
own  disgusting  persons,  much   less  the 
place   they  lie   in.      There  is  no    other 
shelter  for  prisoners  than  these  miserable 
sheds,  and  they  are  so  poorly  constructed 
as  to  admit  the  night-dews,  which  are 
even  more  fatal  than  rains,  or  the  burn- 
ing rays  of   the  sun.     As  a  protection 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
they  amount  to  nothing  at  all.     With 
nothing  to  keep  the  inmates  from    the 
damp  earth,  not  a  single  article  of  furni- 
ture being  allowed  them,  and  no  comfort 
whatever  to  preserve  health,  these  sheds 
answer  but  one  purpose — to  hurry  the 
unfortunate  wretch,  who  is  immured  in 
them,  out  of  existence.     Dead  men  occa- 
sion but  little  trouble.     It  is  a  sure  and 
expeditious  way  to  get   rid  of   sailors, 
slaves,  and  others  of  that  class,  to  im- 
mure them  in  His  Highness's  castle.     A 
week  will  do  for  a  man  of  ordinary  con- 
stitution— tougher  ones  require  two  or 
three.     Some,  in  a  healthy  season,  have 
stood  it  a  month  ;  but  these  were  muti- 
nous sailors,  who  had  a  great  deal  of 
presumption,  and  deserved  severe  pun- 
ishment   for    not     dying    immediately, 
according  to  the  established  rules  of  the 
place," — as  all   docile  and  well-disposed 
sailors  should  do.     ft  is  a  piece  of  un- 
pardonable audacity  for  a  sailor  to  hold 
out  a  month.     Prisoners  of  this  class  are 
not  aware  m  the  trouble  they  give  their 
superior  authorities  by  such  conduct.     1 
would  suggest,  as  an  improvement  to  the 
accommodations  of  the  fort,  the  propriety 
of  erectmg  a  whipping-post  in  the  mid- 
dle of   the   square.     Sailors,  who  have 
the  presumption  to  live  after  the  usual 
time   allotted  to   them,   could    then    be 
brought  to  a  due  sense  of  their  ingrati- 
tude  and    moral    depravity.      A  sound 
flogging    every    morning    for    a  w-eek, 
Avould  no  doubt  effect  the  main  object  of 
their  imprisonment — the  gratification  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  the  glorious  plea- 
sures   of   triumph    over    stupidity  and 
obstinacy.      There    are    some    flagrant 
instances  of  this  moral  depravity  on  the 
part  of  sailors,  recorded  in  the  log-books 
of  vessels  which  have  visited  Zanzibar. 
I  shall  only  mention  one  ;  for  I  dislike 
exceedingly  to  impugn  the  characteristic 
"  benevolence"  of  whaling  captains. 

In  1838,  (if  I  am  nqt  mistaken,)  a 
whaler  came  into  port  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  N ,  with  the  crew 

in  a  mutinous  state.  The  cause,  as  1 
learned  it,  was  this.  During  the  voyage, 
the  men  had  taken  up  all  that  was  due 
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to  them,  in  slops,  at  the  usual  exorbi- 
tant prices.  The  consequence  was,  when 
there  shouUl  have  been  a  handsome  sum 
coming  to  them  for  their  labor,  they  were 
either  in  debt  or  had  nothing.  This 
naturally  caused  them  to  take  less  inte- 
rest in  the  success  of  the  voyage,  than 
they  would  have  taken,  had  their  earn- 
ings been  withheld  till  the  proper  time, 
and  what  clothing  they  actually  needed, 
sold  them  at  an  honest  price.  The  Cap- 
tain was  a  drunkard,  quarreled  with  his 
ofRcers,  and  made  a  practice  of  using 
profane  language  to  the  men,  and  flog- 
ging them  without  the  sKghtest  justitica- 
tion.  This  created  discontent.  When 
they  arrived  at  Zanzibar,  nine  of  them 
refused  duty,  and  complained  of  the  bru- 
tal manner  in  which  they  had  been 
treated.  Consuls  seem  to  consider  that 
there  is  but  one  course  for  them  to  pur- 
sue in  cases  of  this  kind ; — to  have  a 
trial,  hear  all  the  Captain  says,  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  complaints  from  the  men, 
and  put  them  in  prison.  This  may  be 
the  law — I  will  not  dispute  it.     Captain 

N 's  men  were  sent  in  irons  to  His 

Highness's  fort,  and  the  vessel  proceeded 
on  a  short  cruise.  In  a  few  weeks  she 
returned.  Meantime,  several  of  the 
men,  who  doubtless  telt  too  grateful  for 
the  treatment  they  had  received,  to  vio- 
late the  established  laws  of  nature,  were 
sufficiently  sensible  of  their  obligations 
to  die  in  great  agony  of  body  and  dis- 
tress of  mind.  The  others  took  the 
fever.  Whether  they  eventually  recov- 
ered or  not,  I  was  unable  to  learn. 
However,  they  were  taken  on  duty  again, 
to  enter  upon  another  hard  year's  cruise, 
for  the  benelit  of  their'  owners — a  piece 
of  magnanimity  unparalleled  in  the  ar- 
chives of  this  fort.  I  do  not  adduce 
this  to  reflect  upon  the  conduct  of  Cap- 
tain N .  Every  Consul  and  ship- 
owner in  the  country  will  adniit  that  he 
did  his  duty.  The  crew  refused  duty — 
they  were  tried,  found  guilty  and  put  in 
prison.  A  number  of  them  happened  to 
die.  Whose  fault  was  it .'  The  fault  of 
the  fort  and  the  climate,  of  course.  I 
merely  relate  it  as  a  singular  and  striking 
instance  of  stubbornness  on  the  part  of 
sailors. 


1  have  it  from  the  best  authority  that 
two-thirds  of  the  white  men  imprisoned 
in  this  fort,  fall  victims  to  the  fever. 
Whether  the  offenses,  of  which  they  are 
presumed  to  be  guilty,  are  in  all  cases 
criminal  or  not,  or  whether  the  offenders 
deserve  death  for  every  breach  of  dut)% 
it  is  not  my  province  to  determine  ;  but 
I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  1  am  not 
aware  of  any  law,  English  or  American, 
which  provides  that  seamen  shall,  for 
offenses  oiany  kind  whatever,  be  immured 
in  a  prison,  where  death  is  inevitable. 
As  I  am  but  httle  versed  in  law,  however, 
it  may  be  that  upon  certain  legal  princi- 
ples unknown  to  me,  this  particular  spe- 
cies of  murder  is  justifiable.  If  so,  1 
devoutly  trust,  that  as  Christianity  pro- 
gresses in  our  country — as  the  march  of 
improvement  teaches  us  expedition,  our 
government  will  see  fit,  in  its  magna- 
nimity, to  transmute  the  punishment  for 
all  these  petty  infringements  of  marine 
law,  to  immediate  death.  By  practicing 
at  rifle-shooting,  our  agents  or  Consuls 
would  soon  become  expert  enough  to 
shoot  sailors  down  scientifically,  the 
moment  one  of  these  imposing  trials  is 
over.  This  will  save  a  vast  deal  of 
vexation  and  trouble  on  their  part,  and 
be  much  more  humane  than  the  present 
plan  of  subjecting  the  poor  wretches  to 
death  by  torture.  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  casting  reflections  upon  either 
the  British  or  American  Consul,  now  at 
Zanzibar.  In  justice  to  our  Consul,  Mr. 
Waters,  1  should  state  that  he  invariably 
represents  to  seamen  the  condition  of  the 
fort,  when  it  devolves  upon  him  to  im- 
prison them,  and  urges  them  to  re(urn  to 
duty.*  The  laws  of  their  countrjs  or 
the  customary  rules  in  foreign  countries, 
are  conceived  imperatively  to  compel 
them  to  make  use  of  the  fort.  It  is  the 
only  prison  the  place  at  present  affords, 
and  it  is,  no  doubt,  in  their  conception  of 
their  duty,  that  this  detestable  practice  is 
pursued.  But  what  law  can  require  or 
justify  inhumanity  so  disgraceful,  crime 
so  foul,  barbarity  so  /lendish.'  I  ask  for 
information.  I  do  not  dispute  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  law.  I  have  been  told 
the  duties  of  Consuls  are  strictly  defined 
in  this  particular — that  they  do  not  trans- 


*  I  should  bef  sorry  to  be  understood  as  imputing  to  the  American  Consul  dereliction 
of  duty  towards  our  seamen.  He  has  certain  powers  vested  in  him,  as  an  Agent  of  the 
Government,  and  cannot  transcend  them.  Mr.  Waters,  the  present  incumbent,  very 
humanely  assisted  me  in  my  endeavors  to  procure  my  discharge  from  the  Bruce;  and, 
during  my  sojourn  on  the  island,  treated  mc  with  great  kindness  and  hospitality.  My 
strictures  are  intended  to  apply  to  the  system — not  to  persons. 
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cend  them  in  punishing  mutinous  seamen 
by  imprisoning  them  in  the  best  jnison  the 
place  ajfords.  Vessels  of  war,  from  Eng- 
land and  America,  have  visited  Zanzibar. 
Its  resources  have  been  described — its 
advantages  as  a  place  of  commercial 
resort,  descanted  upon.  If  then,  with 
the  Icnowledge  of  such  an  evil,  this  sys- 
tem of  murder  is  officially  sanctioned, 
humanity  should  prompt  the  ruling 
power  to  vest  in  its  representative  or 
agent,  the  privilege  of  shortening,  in  any 
convenient  manner,  the  cruel  tortures  to 
which  these  prisoners  are  now  subjected. 
Let  it  not  be  said,  at  this  enlightened 
period,  that  a  new  Inquisition  has  sprung 
up.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  while  we  are 
sending  out  missionaries  to  civilize  bar- 
barous nations,  we  are  exhibiting  a  most 
detestable  barbarism  ourselves.  The 
remark  of  Eymerie,  the  Dominican,  that 
it  is  a  great  consolation  to  suffer  justly 
for  a  crime,  is  very  probably  true.  Ap- 
ply it  to  the  present  case.  Would  it  not 
be  rather  too  late  for  a  man  to  call  upon 
his  country,  after  dying  of  a  fever,  to 
state  that  his  accommodations  were  bad 
while  in  prison,  and  that  by  some  slight 
error  of  judgment,  as  to  the  culpable 
party,  he  had  suffered  imjustly  ?  I  am 
inclined  to  think  redress  would  avail  him 
but  little,  then.  The  punishment  of 
death,  in  my  opinion,  should  not  be  left 
at  the  discretion  of  Captains  or  Consuls. 
Even  where  the  life  at  stake  is  only  that 
of  a  sailor,  he  ought,  according  to  the 
principles  of  our  Constitution,  to  be  enti- 
tled to  equal  privileges  with  the  lands- 
man. 

The  Sultan,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
generosity  towards  America  and  Eng- 
land, had  a  fine  house  built  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  mariners.  It  was  to  be 
furnished  in  the  European  style,  and  to 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  sailor's 
home.  His  Highness  intended  having 
an  American  physician  attached  to  the 
establishment,  to  take  charge  of  the  sick 
and  disabled,  at  his  own  expense.  The 
whole  design  was  excellent — nothing 
could  be  better ;  but  His  Highness  has 
omitted  one  important  feature  in  the  plan 
— to  put  it  in  execution.  One  of  his 
sons,  Syed  Hallal,  occupies  the  house. 
Whether  it  will  ever  be  made  use  of  as 
a  hospital  or  sailor's  home,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say. 

[n  most  parts  of  the  world  where 
Consuls  are  stationed,  accommodations 
are  provided  for  the  sick  and  destitute 
mariners,  who  are  cast  upon  their  hands. 


Here,  the  greatest  misfortune  a  ship- 
wrecked mariner  can  sustain,  is  to  be 
rescued  from  the  perils  of  the  sea.  A 
fate  far  less  preferable  awaits  him. 
There  are  no  accommodations,  fit  for  a 
white  man,  to  be  had.  He  must,  in 
many  instances,  find  such  shelter  as  an 
old  storehouse,  or  such  lodgings  as  the 
natives  may  feel  disposed  to  let  him  have. 
Indifferent  lodgings,  in  such  a  climate, 
are  the  most  productive  causes  of  fever. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  disease  soon  fastens 
upon  him.  What  is  his  condition  then  ? 
There  is  no  hospital,  where  he  can  find 
rest  and  care — no  physician  in  the  place 
— no  medicine  to  be  had,  unless  some  of 
his  kind  countrymen  choose  to  spare  him 
a  little;  and  above  all,  he  is  destitute  of 
thosenecessaries,  and  that  care  and  atten- 
tion, which  tend  to  promote  recovery  as 
much  as  medicine  or  professional  skill. 
The  result  is  that,  in  perhaps  five  cases 
out  of  six,  these  shipwrecked  and  dis- 
tressed mariners,  who  by  misfortune  are 
cast  ashore  on  the  island  of  Zanzibar, 
fall  victims  to  disease. 

I  have  seen  so  much  barbarity  towards 
the  sick  here — so  brutal  a  disregard  for 
human  life — so  much  selfishness  and  cu- 
pidity— that  my  blood  runs  cold  to  think 
of  the  number  of  valuable  lives  that 
have  been  willfully  and  purposely  sacri- 
ficed, to  avoid  trouble  and  expense. 
Great  God  !  Are  such  evils  to  be  coun- 
tenanced by  American  freemen !  Must 
men,  who,  from  choice  or  necessity,  fol- 
low seafaring  for  a  livelihood,  who  min- 
ister to  all  our  luxuries  and  comforts  al 
home,  by  their  daring  intrepidity,  be 
treated  like  dumb  brutes.'  Must  a  poor 
sailor,  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
cast  ashore,  be  browbeat,  scorned  and 
neglected,  when  sickness  and  destitu- 
tion come  upon  him  ;  and  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  he  is  a  sailor,  who 
cannot  make  any  direct  return  for  the 
trouble  and  expense  .'  Americans  !  will 
you  suffer  this  ?  I  have  pointed  out  the 
evil — apply  the  remedy. 

For  the  benefit  of  seamen,  I  shall  say  a 
word  or  two  on  the  best  means  of  avoid- 
ing fevers  and  other  diseases  which  pre- 
vail on  the  island. 

Previous  to  entering  port,  the  sto- 
mach should  be  cleansed  by  an  emetic, 
and  the  blood  cooled  by  some  gentle  ape- 
rient, such  as  salts.  Undue  exposure  to 
the  sun  is  fatal.  Too  much  sleep  in  this 
climate  enervates  and  relaxes  the  muscular 
system,  and  renders  the  stomach  more 
susceptible  of  fevers.     Seven  hours  out  of 
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the  twenty-four  are  amply  sufficient. 
All  exciting  liquors  and  strong  food  should 
be  avoided.  The  French  are  less  subject 
to  fevers  in  this  climate  than  the  Ameri- 
cans or  English,  because  they  make  use  of 
lighter  food,  and  their  mode  of  cooking  is 
better  adapted  to  health.  In  our  vessels, 
a  large  quantity  of  grease  is  used  in  al- 
most every  mess  for  the  men.  This  is 
calculated  to  promote  bile,  and  assist  in 
the  production  of  fever.  Horsburgh  cau- 
tions mariners  against  drinking  the  water 
fresh  from  the  Motoney,  and  recommends 
them  to  make  use  of  that  which  has  been 
in  the  casks  on  board  the  ship  for  some 
time,  in  preference  to  any  other.  I  have 
known  a  very  fatal  form  of  dysentery  to 
be  brought  on  by  using  this  water.  The 
stream  is  supplied,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
the  heavy  dews  in  the  interior  of  the 
Island.  These  dews  are  formed  by  noxious 
exhalations  from  vegetable  matter,  and 
contain  a  large  amount  of  poison.  The 
poisonous  particles  settle  down  or  adhere 
to  the  cask,  after  letting  the  water  stand 
a  sufficient  length  of  time,  which  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  it  becomes  quite  whole- 
some in  a  few  weeks. 

Curry,  a  favorite  article  of  food  with 
the  Arabs,  is  considered  by  physicians, 
very  wholesome,  and  when  properly  pre- 
pared, with  chicken,  orfowl  of  any  kind, 
it  is  an  extremely  palatable  dish.  When 
prepared  for  use,  it  resembles  mustard, 
and  has  a  pungent  taste,  without  the  ex- 
citing properties  of  that  seed.  It  is  most 
frequently  used  with  rice.  From  my 
own  experience,  I  regard  it  as  the  best 
food  that  can  be  used — being  light, 
nutritious,  and  easily  digested. 

Fruits  should  be  very  sparingly  eaten. 
In  a  tropical  climate,  there  is  perhaps  no 
cause  of  fever  so  productive  as  an  impru- 
dent indulgence  in  this  article  of  food. 
The  cheapness  and  abundance  of  the 
most  delicious  tropical  fruits  are  almost 
irresistible  temptations  to  the  seafarer 
who  for  months  has  whetted  his  appe- 
tite on  hard  biscuit  and  salt-junk ;  but 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  sickness 
and  death  are  too  often  the  penalties  of 
indulgence.  The  pine-apple  is  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  tropical  fruits.  1  have 
known  two  or  three  cases  in  which  valu- 
able lives  were  lost  by  even  a  moderate 
use  of  the  pine-apple,  in  consequence  of 
drinking  the  juice  of  cocoa-nut  after  it; 
and  several  cases  of  death  caused  by  the 


pine-apple  alone.  It  possesses  danger- 
ous chemical  properties,  which,  bj"^  con- 
tact with  certain  acids  in  the  stomach, 
produce  the  most  baneful  results.  A  mix- 
ture of  the  pine-apple  with  the  milk  of 
the  cocoa-nut  is  almost  invariably  fatal. 
This  fact  is  so  little  known,  that  in  many 
cases  death  seizes  the  victim  without  any 
apparent  cause.  The  cocoa-nut  is  also  a 
fruit  that  should  be  avoided.  Travelers 
have  enthusiastically  described  it  as  a 
most  wholesome  and  nutritious  fiuit,  but 
this  is  liction.  It  is  not  only  indiges- 
tible, but  from  its  strong,  oily  properties, 
peculiarly  calculated  to  vitiate  the  blood 
and  promote  fevers.  The  chief  cause  of 
the  disgusting  cutaneous  eruptions,  ulcers, 
cancers,  sores,  &c.,  so  prevalent  among 
the  natives,  is  the  free  use  which  they 
make  of  the  cocoa-nut.  Plantains  and 
bananas,  when  eaten  sparingly,  are 
easily  digested,  and  may  be  used  with- 
out any  serious  consequences.  Undue 
indulgence  in  them,  however,  is  apt  to 
produce  acidity  in  the  stomach,  dysentery, 
and  fevers.  Oranges  are  less  objection- 
able than  any  of  the  tropical  fruits  yet 
mentioned.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  eating  the  small  species  called  the 
China  orange.  It  is  very  unwholesome. 
The  danger  is  perhaps  more  in  the  quan- 
tity of  oranges  eaten  than  the  quality. 
Chalottes,'^melons,  guavas,  and  mangoes, 
are  not  unwholesome  when  prudently 
eaten,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  is  better  to 
avoid  them  entirely  than  run  the  risk  of 
being  tempted  to  over-indulgence.  The 
same  rule  may  be  applied  to  all  tropical 
fruits.  In  the  United  States,  where  these 
fruits  are  dear,  and  are  only  eaten  in 
small  quantities,  they  seldom  produce 
fatal  consequences;  but  here  they  are 
within  reach  of  all,  and  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  being  pecuharly  delicious 
from  their  freshness,  are  eaten  with  less 
moderation.  Besides,  many  articles  of 
food  may  be  made  use  of  in  a  temperate 
climate  with  impunity,  which  are  almost 
absolute  poison  in  a  very  warm  climate. 
Febral  action  is  promoted  by  the  heat ; 
which  enervates,  and  renders  the  body 
more  susceptible  of  disease.  The  diges- 
tive powers  are  less  vigorous,  and  the 
muscular  system  relaxed.  Disease  is 
more  easily  engendered.  It  would  be 
better,  therefore,  to  avoid  fruit  of  every 
kind,  where  there  is  any  fear  of  yielding 
to  over-indulgence. 
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The  government  of  these  United  States 
has  been  called  au  experiment.  There 
was  certainly  some  novelty,  and  much 
holdness  in  the  enterprise.  Ancient  re- 
publics had  been  overturned,  and  s}'-stems 
of  a  widely  different  character  had  been 
built  upon  their  ruins.  Little  encourage- 
ment was  found  for  the  attempt  in 
previous  examples  or  existing  models. 
The  particular  effort  has  been  denounced 
for  its  rashness,  scorned  for  its  antici- 
pated failure,  and  applauded,  pitied,  or 
condemned  according  to  the  temper  of 
the  foreign  inquirer,  for  having  thrown 
discredit  upon  a  series  of  attempts  to 
maintain  free  institutions,  of  which  it  is 
supposed  that  this  will  be  the  last. 
Should  these  predictions  be  verified,  and 
these  reproaches  be  confirmed,  the  result 
will  perhaps  be  owing,  not  so  much  to  a 
want  of  merit  in  the  thing  itself,  as  to  a 
deficiency  in  the  means  supplied  for  fair 
experiment.  While  simplicity  is  abeauty, 
rudeness,  which  is  exaggerated  sim  pli- 
city,  is  a  defect.  A  people,  abstractly 
speaking,  and  without  allusion  to  our- 
selves, may  be  freer  than  freedom,  and 
thereby  may  run  into  licentiousness. 
They  may  Avant  some  subordinate  but 
indispensable  requisites  for  prosperous 
self-government,  while  they  are  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  rest,  and  thus  may 
practically  fail  in  accomplishing  ends 
which  their  main  design  and  general  ar- 
rangements are  calculated  to  fulfil.  They 
who  expect  that  nations  may  be  made 
happy,  in  an  Utopian  sense,  either  by  a 
particular  form  of  government,  or  by  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  administered — in  other 
words,  that  human  nature  becomes  per- 
fect by  a  prudent  modification  or  faithful 
execution  of  a  body  of  laws,  or  by  both 
combined — will  surely  be  disappointed. 
Not  less  so  will  be  those  who  believe 
that  any  plan  of  national  polity  can  be 
wise  or  just  that  would  exclude  from  its 
composition  ingredients,  which  universal 
experience  has  proved  to  be  necessary. 
IMen,  as  lago  says,  are  but  men.     They 


must  be  treated,  ministered  to,  provided 
for  and  governed  as  such.  Whatever  may 
be  their  situation,  something  more  than 
food  and  rest  is  required  for  their  well- 
being  and  prolonged  mortal  existence.  In 
like  manner,  something  is  required  in 
their  political,  social  and  moral  union, 
besides  treaties  of  commerce,  boundary, 
amity  and  alliance,  to  preserve  their 
foreign  relations ;  and  divisions  of  de- 
partment, levies  of  revenue,  and  punish- 
ment of  crimes,  to  complete  internal  or- 
ganization, prosperity,  improvement,  se- 
curity and  permanent  repose.  Now,  it 
may  well  be  that  this  superadded  some- 
thing is  occasionally,  and  for  a  seasoti 
dispensed  with ;  or,  at  least,  that  the 
actual  use  of  it  is  deferred,  without 
positive  suffering  on  the  one  hand,  and 
without  proving  it  to  be  immaterial  on 
the  other.  Analogy  here,  too,  is  not 
wanting  to  our  bodily  condition.  An 
infant's  wants  may  be  entirely  satisfied 
by  sleep  and  food.  Maturity  and  man- 
hood cannot  be  nourished  with  the  milk 
of  babes. 

In  taking  a  seemingly  distant  start  from 
our  real  object,  we  have  not  for  a  moment 
lost  sight  of  the  productions  at  the  head 
of  our  article,  or  of  the  ends  which  they 
have  in  view.  A  National  Institute  is 
not  a  mere  national  embellishment.  It 
would  sadly  misrepresent  its  true  char- 
acter, E^nd  fatally  interfere  with  the  ac- 
complishment oi  its  designs  so  to  de- 
scribe it,  if  by  embellishment  be  intended 
something  distinct  from  usefulness.  Or- 
naments are  frequently  nothing  else  than 
ornaments.  True  taste  avails  itself  with 
reluctance  of  their  assistance,  on  any  oc- 
casion, in  that  narrow  sense.  If,  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  writers,  utility  be 
the  source  of  beauty,  genuine  ornament 
and  practical  use  are  inseparable  com- 
panions. A  ring  at  the  nose  of  an  In- 
dian warrior  presents  to  our  sophisticated 
views,  no  substantial  purpose,  and  it  is 
probably  in  his  rude  judgment  decorative 
merely.      His  rattling  wampum  pouch. 
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though  a  source  of  no  less  pride  as  an 
article  of  embellishment,  serves  him  as  a 
place  of  deposit  for  powerful  elements  of 
war;  and  his  calumet  is  both  tranquil- 
izing  to  an  excited  nervous  sensibihty, 
and  emblematic  of  the  peace  which  it 
commemorates.  The  uses  of  a  National 
Institute,  if  a  distinction  may  be  drawn, 
are  far  more  important  and  striking  than 
its  ornamental  qualities,  numerous  as  the 
latter  may  be.  It  is  calculated  to  fill 
the  vacuum,  otherwise  incident  to  a  con- 
federated republic,  which  wants  the  usual 
facilities  in  its  frame  of  government, 
which  other  national  sovereignties  possess, 
for  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of 
science  and  the  arts.  It  was  a  happy 
thought  of  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  provide  for  setting  apart  for  ex- 
clusive Federal  Legislation,  a  portion 
however  small,  of  the  vast  territory  em- 
braced within  the  limits  of  the  Union. 
While  responsibility  was  withdrawn  from 
each  particular  State  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  jealousy  among  the  States  would  be 
confined  to  generous  emulation,  if  applied 
to  objects  belonging  to  them  as  such,  the 
general  government  would  assume  the 
power  and  prerogatives  of  universal  sove- 
reignty without  conflict  with  coexisting 
sovereignties  equally  supreme.  Most  of 
the  objects  of  Federal  supremacy  are 
compatible  with  the  domestic  supremacy 
of  each  individual  commonwealth.  Each 
may  exercise  its  allotted  powers  in  har- 
mony with  the  other.  They  are  of  a 
character  so  definite  as  to  be  in  little 
danger  of  clashing.  But  exclusive  juris- 
diction exists  in  the  general  government 
in  one  small  spot :  and  the  States  which 
everywhere  else  have  cautiously  re- 
served to  themselves,  by  omitting  to  con- 
cede a  long  catalogue  of  attributes,  with 
all  the  developments  which  time  and 
subsequent  events  might  unfold,  have, 
in  that  one  spot  conceded  all  that  could 
be  taken  without  enumeration  or  reserve. 
Unless  Federal  authority  can  supply  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  an  intelligent 
people  thus  confided  to  its  especial  care, 
it  is  obvious  that  their  condition  must  be 
in  all  respects  deplorable,  and  the  se- 
lected position  of  a  nation's  happiest  and 
proudest  exertions  becomes  a  barren  and 
a  blighted  waste.  If  it  can,  the  effect  is 
not  limited  to  the  narrow  space  allotted 
as  a  seat  of  government.  The  good  seed 
planted  in  the  ten  miles  square,  will  pro- 
duce fruit  for  every  corner  of  the  land. 
Exercising  jurisdiction  only  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Columbia ;  looking  to  an  estabhsh- 


ment  whose  roots  are  planted  immov- 
ably there,  the  general  government  will 
not  infringe  a  hair's  breadth  upon  re- 
served rights,  which  will  be  sacredly  and 
literally  respected  and  observed.  We 
close  this  preliminary  matter  with  a  re- 
ference to  one  or  two  not  inappropriate 
illustrations  of  the  advantage  of  govern- 
ment protection  towards  objects  of  the 
nature  we  are  contemplating,  and  of  the 
beneficent  ends  which  they  are  compe- 
tent to  accomplish.  In  the  year  1529, 
when  Florence  was  taken,  and  the  in- 
furiated soldiers  entered  the  monastery  of 
the  Salvi,  they  were  so  struck  with  the 
picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  that  they  felt  an  indescribable  awe, 
and  retired  without  committing  any  vio- 
lence. An  inaugural  address  of  Professor 
Lieber,  delivered  at  the  college  of  South 
Carolina,  contains  a  relation  of  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance,  which  he  styles  a 
precious  gem  to  the  student  of  history  : — 
"  When  the  city  of  Leyden,  in  common 
with  all  the  Low  Countries,  had  fought 
through  the  bloodiest  and  perhaps  the 
noblest  struggle  for  liberty  on  record,  the 
great  and  good  William  of  Orange  offered 
her  immunity  from  taxes  that  she  might 
recover  from  her  bitter  sufferings,  and  be 
rewarded  for  the  important  services  which 
she  had  rendered  to  the  sacred  cause. 
Leyden,  however,  declined  the  offer,  and 
asked  for  nothing  but  the  privilege  of  erect- 
ing a  University  within  her  walls,  as  the 
best  reward  for  more  than  human  endur- 
ance and  perseverance."  An  Institution  of 
a  national  character  for  the  promotion  of 
education,  science  and  the  arts,  Avas  a 
favorite  object  of  the  patriotism  of  Gen. 
Washington.  His  sentiments,  and  the 
frequent  and  recorded  expression  of  them, 
ivere  founded  not  merely  in  a  regret  at 
seeing  the  youth  of  these  United  States 
sent  to  foreign  countries  for  education, 
whereby  they  contract  "  too  frequently, 
not  only  habits  of  dissipation  and  ex- 
travagance, but  principles  unfriendly  to 
republican  government  and  to  the  true 
and  genuine  liberties  of  mankind."  It 
was  his  "  ardent  wish  to  see  a  plan  de- 
vised on  a  liberal  scale,  which  would 
have  a  tendency  to  spread  systematic  ideas 
through  all  parts  of  this  rising  empire, 
thereby  to  do  away  local  attachments  and 
State  prejudices."  His  view  extended 
to  education  in  a  central  position  in  all 
the  branches  of  polite  literature,  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  to  the  formation  of 
friendships  in  juvenile  years,  to  a  freedom 
from  local  prejudices  and  habitual  jcalou- 
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sies,  which,  when  carried  to  excess,  he 
regarded  as  never-failing  sources  of  dis- 
quietude to  the  public  mind,  and  pregnant 
with  mischievous  consequences  to  the 
country. 

"  The  National  Institution,"  as  appears 
by  the  introductory  remarks  of  the  first 
"  Bulletin,"  "  was  organized  at  the  seat 
of  Government  on  the  15th  May,  1840." 
Its  objects,  according  to  the  same  paper, 
"  are  to  promote  science  and  the  useful 
arts,  and  to  establish  a  National  Museum 
of  Natural  History,"  &c.  &c.  With  such 
declared  designs  its  importance  can  rea- 
dily be  perceived.  We  shall  perform  no 
unacceptable  service  in  tracing  briefly  its 
course  from  this  beginning — in  pointing 
out  some  of  the  indaviduails  who  have 
given  it  efficient  aid — in  explaining  the 
character  of  its  M^ants  and  possessions — • 
and  in  accounting,  if  we  can,  for  the 
strange  and  startling  fact  that  with  every 
promise  and  prospect  of  utility,  more 
than  five  years  have  elapsed  without  the 
attainment  of  an  existence  sufficiently 
firm  to  defy  apprehensions  of  a  want  of 
permanency,  and  without  a  fair  fulfilm.€nt 
of  all  the  reasonable  expectations  of  its 
friends. 

It  was  an  auspicious  opening  that 
found  associated  with  itself  individuals 
of  abilities,  activity,  public  spirit  and 
liberality.  While  the  effort  was  purely 
private — that  is,  sustained  by  no  govern- 
ment assistance,  promise  or  preliminary 
movement  of  any  kind — it  contemplated 
from  an  early  moment  countenance  from 
the  national  councils,  and  furtherance 
from  the  national  fisnds.  The  birth- 
place was  one  created  \)y  the  govern- 
ment. Its  inhabitants,  one  and  all,  were 
either  engaged  in  public  duties,  or  at- 
tracted to  a  residence  on  the  spot  by  ob- 
jects and  motives  connected  with  public 
persons  or  public  affairs.  The  first  di- 
rector was  the  Secretary  of  War ;  a  gen- 
tleman who  derived  the  least  important 
share  of  his  qualifications  from  his  con- 
nection with  the  Cabniet ;  who  had  laid 
a  deep  foundation  of  taste  rjnd  rsccom- 
plishment  in  liberal  education,  cultivated 
taste  and  extensive  foreign  travel.  Other 
members  of  the  Administration  brought 
to  the  design  large  contributions  of  offi- 
cial influence  and  personal  merit,  while 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  others, 
of  scientific  habits  and  general  accom- 
plishments gave  cheerful  and  efficient  sup- 
port to  the  undertaking.  Departments 
were  soon  organized.  These  were  so  sub- 
divided as  to  embrace  the  various  branches 


of  science  and  the  arts,^  in  their  most  re- 
cent developments,  and  they  were  filled 
with  a  view  to  the  utmost  energy  in 
each.  They  consisted  of  departments — 
of  geology  and  mineralogy— of  chemistry 
— of  the  application  of  science  to  the 
arts — of  literature  and  the  fine  arts — of 
natural  history — of  agriculture — of  as- 
tronomy— of  American  history  and  anti- 
quities— and  of  geography  and  natural 
philosophy.  To  these  was  afterwards 
added,  at  the  stvggestion  of  Mr.  Picker- 
ing, of  Boston,  a  "  department  of  natural 
and  political  sciences."  These  depart- 
ments are  susceptible  of  an  expansive- 
ness  that  may  embrace  the  whole  world 
of  science,  that,  according  to  the  anti- 
thesis of  an  Irish  oyator,  may  discover 
the  cause  of  blight  in  an  ear  of  corn,  or  a 
new  fixed  stai'.  Like  the  nine  Muses, 
which  have  continued,  with  occasional 
local  assistance,  to.  exercise  dominion  over 
knowledge  in  all'  its  diversity  and  details, 
though  they  have  long  since  ceased  to 
dwell  upon  Parnassus,  or  to  quaff  the 
limpid  waters  of  Helicon,  the  nine  de- 
partments of  the  "  National  Institution" 
will  probably  meet  all  the  wants  of  this 
portion  of  the  scientific  world  for  at  least 
a  centruiy. 

At  an  early  meeting  they  were  offi- 
cially requested  to  collect,  without  delay, 
"  all  reports  made  by  committees  of 
Congress,  and  by  Executive  officers  of 
the  government,  illustrating  the  geogra- 
phy,, liistory,  geology,  manufactures, 
commerce,  &c.,  of  the  United  States." 
This  was  a  measure  of  obvious  propriety. 
I't  was  one  of  no  less  importance.  Stores 
of  information  are  contained  in  these  re- 
ports, not  derived  essentially,  or  even 
chiefly,  from.,  the  persons  by  whom  they 
are  immediately  made,  but  from  the  au- 
thentic m^aterials  which  compose  the 
subjects,  and  the  statistical,  political  and 
even  financial  investigations  by  which 
they  are  accompanied.  A  single  illus- 
tration will  suffice.  An  examination 
was  made  by  Professor  Walter  R.  John- 
son and  Dr.  King,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Navy  Department,  of  the  various 
coals  which  abound  in  the  country.  The 
analysis  was  pushed  probably  to  the  ut- 
most limits  which  labor  and  abiUties,  di- 
rected by  profound  and  accurate  science, 
could  attain.  JMere  individual  researches 
could  not  easily  have  been  carried  so  far. 
A  voluminous  report  embodies  the  result, 
and  it  has  been  printed  by  order  of  Con- 
gress. If  this  valuable  document  partake 
of  the  fate  of  many  of  a  similar  charac- 
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ter,  it  will  be  found,  after  a  brief  period, 
with  diligent  search,  on  an  uppermost 
shelf  of  the  "  document  room,"  or  it  may 
be  furnished  as  an  almost  sealed  book  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  amidst  crowds  of 
less  significant  matter;  but  it  will  scarcely 
be  accessible  to  a  tithe  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  perusal.  If  displayed 
among  the  appropriate  archives  of  the 
Institute,  and  thence  diffused  and  detailed 
through  minds,  and  pens  and  lips  that 
might  become  its  heralds,  incalculable 
good  would  be  the  effect.  The  argument 
may  be  pressed  a  little  farther.  If  the 
superintendence  and  responsibility  of 
these  experiments,  instead  of  resting  with 
a  Secretary  of  the  Navy  always  burdened 
with  a  load  of  direct  duty,  were  reposed 
in  a  scientific  institution,  equally  with 
himself  an  organ  of  the  government,  the 
labors  of  the  scientific  investigators 
would  be  lightened,  and  their  calcula- 
tions, retaining  all  the  virtue  of  indi- 
vidual talent,  would  assume  the  authen- 
ticity of  combined  learning,  experience 
and  dignity. 

We  may  notice  here  another  object, 
not  long  since  smuggled  into  existence, 
which  prolific  of  useful  purposes  as  it  is 
likely  to  become,  would  greatly  expand 
in  power  to  do  good,  if  it  were  part  of  a 
greater  scheme  of  science  to  which  it 
should  minister,  and  by  which  it  would 
be  benefited  in  return.  We  allude  to  a 
national  observatory  now  in  operation  at 
the  seat  of  government  with  excellent 
instruments,  and  most  of  the  appliances 
for  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Astronomical  ephemerides  will  be  here 
annually  produced  which  will  enable  the 
navigators  of  our  own  militaiy  and  mer- 
cantile marine  to  keep  their  path  securely 
upon  the  ocean  in  patriotic  reliance  upon 
the  calculations  of  their  countrymen. 

At  an  early  day  the  attractiveness  of 
an  Institute  was  manifested  in  the  liberal 
donations  of  those  who  felt  an  interest 
in  it.  Possessors  of  valuable  specimens 
of  the  rich  productions  of  art  or  nature 
must  feel  that  no  tenure  can  be  more 
precarious  than  that  which  depends  upon 
individual  health  and  unchanging  pur- 
suits ;  while  permanence  is  secured  by 
public  care  of  interesting  objects,  and 
masses  of  them  in  one  vast  depository 
afford  opportunities  for  comparison  and 
deduction  which  could  not  attend  sepa- 
rate or  smaller  collections,  however  costly 
to  the  proprietor.  The  philosophic  stu- 
dent attains  the  great  end  of  his  inquiries 
by  having  before  him  an  epitome  of  uni- 


versal discovery  in  the  particular  sphere. 
All  are  effectively  his  own.  He  contri- 
butes a  mite  towards  a  complete  and  per- 
fect mass  when  he  yields  the  gatherings 
of  his  own  store,  and  he  is  rewarded  for 
his  liberality  in  the  enjoyment  of  united 
excellence  and  familiarity  with  its  in- 
structive details.  Collections  of  objects 
of  scientific  interest  furnish  farther  and 
greater  usefulness,  in  multiplying  parti- 
cular specimens  which  can  without  sacri- 
fice or  loss  be  exchanged.  Different  de- 
positories are  thus  supplied  ;  and  each 
philosopher  in  his  own  cabinet  observes, 
and  judges  and  compares,  only  to  be 
gratified  with  a  confirmation  of  his  de- 
ductions, or  a  correction  of  his  errors,  in 
the  exercise  of  similar  observation,  judg- 
ment and  comparison  elsewhere. 

Among  the  early  contributors  it  gives 
us  pleasure  to  notice  as  a  distinguished 
exemplar,  the  amiable  lady  of  the  "  first 
director,"  who  exhibited  in  her  gifts  both 
taste  and  munificence.  The  names  of 
other  fair  donors  are  from  time  to  time 
recorded.  A  tradition  of  the  "  Grand 
Conseil"  of  the  ancient  city  of  Malines 
in  Belgium,  runs  thus  :  The  conqueror  of 
Francis  the  First  having  obtained  a  de- 
cree from  this  Tribunal  against  the  rebel- 
lious inhabitants  of  Ghent,  doubted  whe- 
ther the  judges  had  not  been  influenced 
more  by  his  imperial  power  than  a  sim- 
ple regard  for  justice,  and  in  the  midst 
of  such  reflections  on  the  way  from  Ma- 
lines to  Brussels,  he  ordered  his  coach- 
man to  drive  through  a  flock  of  sheep  that 
were  feeding  in  a  meadow  near  the  road. 
The  order  was  executed,  and  some  of  the 
unhappy  quadrupeds  perished  beneath 
the  feet  of  the  horses  and  the  carriage 
wheels.  The  courtiers  marveled  what 
could  be  the  meaning  of  the  Emperor, 
The  owner  of  the  sheep  demanded  justice 
at  the  hands  of  the  Prince.  Obtaining 
no  answer,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
"Grand  Conseil,"  and  the  Emperor  was 
summoned.  He  appeared  in  person: 
the  witnesses  were  heard,  and  the  deci- 
sion was  postponed  until  the  next  day ; 
but  the  cause  of  the  Plaintiff  appeared  so 
clear,  that  the  condemnation  of  the  mon- 
arch was  inevitable.  It  was,  however, 
no  small  affair  to  condemn  Charles  the 
Fifth.  The  Counselors,  ruminating  on 
his  power,  and  dreaming  of  the  vindict- 
ive temper  which  poets  ascribe  to  gods 
and  heroes,  were  ill  at  ease.  One  of 
them  sighed  and  groaned  so  heavily  dur- 
ing the  night  that  he  awoke  his  wife. 
She  insisted  upon  knowing  the  cause  of 
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his  distress,  and  having  learned  the  alarm 
of  the  judges  she  gave  such  advice  as 
was  calculated  to  relieve  them  from  their 
embarrassment,  and  which  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  adopt  as  soon  as  they  were 
informed  of  it  by  the  happy  husband. 
At  the  appointed  time  the  Emperor  ap- 
peared at  the  audience.  He  remarked 
with  surprise  that  the  Members  of  the 
Council  were  not  dressed  in  red,  black 
and  blue  gowns,  according  to  their  re- 
spective cahings  as  judges,  clergymen 
and  men  of  the  sword.  The  red  and  the 
blue  gowns  had  disappeared,  and  the 
whole  council  was  dressed  in  black. 
The  surprise  of  the  Emperor  was  great. 
He  was  struck  with  what  was  a  viola- 
tion of  every  usage,  and  perhaps  an  in- 
sult to  his  greatness.  "  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  costume  ?"  exclaimed  he, 
in  anger.  "  Sire,"  answered  the  Presi- 
dent, "  your  parliament  has  gone  into 
mourning,  because  the  law,  which  is 
stronger  than  their  sovereign  himself, 
obliges  them  this  day  to  condemn  him." 
The  reply  satisfied  the  monarch.  He 
perceived  at  once  the  equity  of  his  judges, 
and  their  respect  for  him.  He  desired  to 
know  who  had  suggested  the  idea  to  the 
Council,  engaging  beforehand  to  confer 
honors  upon  the  person.  When  he  was 
informed  that  it  was  a  woman,  he  did 
not  retract  his  promise.  He  ordered  that 
she  should  thenceforth  have  a  seat  in  the 
"  Grand  Conseil,"  and  that  her  opinion 
should  always  be  first  called  for.  From 
that  time,  says  the  tradition,  this  custom 
has  been  preserved  out  of  respect  for  the 
decision  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  A  female 
has  at  all  times  been  among  the  number 
of  the  Counselors,  and  it  is  often  re- 
marked that  the  more  ingenious  decisions 
are  pronounced  by  the  judge  in  petti- 
coats. We  are  somewhat  surprised  as 
gallant  critics  at  not  finding  the  names  of 
ladies  in  the  list  of  honorary  members 
of  the  National  Institute. 

Ln  the  beginning  of  the  year  1841,  a 
public  discourse  was  pronounced  before 
the  association  by  Mr.  Poinsett.  He 
Nchose  for  his  theme  "  the  objects  and 
importance  of  the  National  Institution 
for  the  promotion  of  science."  Much 
credit  is  due  to  the  speaker  for  his  Avell- 
conceived  arguments  and  happy  illustra- 
tions. They  could  not  fail  to  give  im- 
pulse and  energy  to  exertions  yet  in  their 
infancy  ;  to  demonstrate  the  natural  har- 
mony between  literature  and  the  fine  arts, 
and  the  tendency  of  them  not  only  to 
improve  and  refine  mankind,  but  espe- 


cially to  flourish  where  free  institutions 
prevail,  and  where  liberty  loves  to  dwell, 
and  effectually  to  tranquilize  any  appre- 
hensions that  a  doubtful  power  would 
be  exercised  by  an  establishment  for  the 
promotion  of  them  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  "  There  can 
be  no  doubt,"  says  he,  towards  the  close 
of  his  discourse,  "  that  a  National  Insti- 
tution, such  as  we  contemplate,  having 
at  its  command  an  observatory,  a  mu- 
seum, containing  collections  of  all  the 
productions  of  nature,  a  botanic  and 
zoological  garden,  and  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus for  illustrating  every  branch  of 
physical  science,  would  attract  together 
men  of  learning  and  students  from  every 
part  of  our  country ;  would  open  new 
avenues  of  intelligence  throughout  the 
whole  of  its  vast  extent;  and  would  con- 
tribute largely  to  disseminate  among  the 
people  the  truths  of  nature  and  the  lights 
of  science." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Poinsett  from  public  life  should 
have  dissolved  his  personal  as  well  as 
official  connection  with  the  association. 
It  was  happily  begun,  and  an  equal  de- 
gree of  cordiality  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected in  his  successors  in  office  who 
did  not  Hke  himself  feel  the  pride  and 
attachment  of  a  founder. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  of  "  Council- 
ors" at  the  very  outset  of  the  establish- 
ment we  find  the  name  of  Mr.  Adams, 
the  venerable  Ex-President ;  and  it  is 
asrreeable  to  perceive  that  with  his  untir- 
ing zeal  for  the  public  service,  and  his 
active  engagement  in  the  councils  of  the 
country,  he  continues  by  every  practical 
exertion  to  manifest  his  love  for  science. 
Mr.  Adams  is  still  an  efficient  officer  of 
the  National  Institute. 

Among  those  who  exhibited  an  useful 
interest  in  the  scheme,  was  the  late  ven- 
erable Peter  S.  Duponceau,  for  many 
years  President  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society.  With  an  unsurpassed 
zest  for  study,  a  ready  pen,  and  a  prompt 
spirit,  Mr.  Duponceau  possessed  exten- 
sive learning,  and  had  pursued  especially 
a  course  of  philological  inquiry,  of  great 
variety  and  extent.  His  re.sidence  being 
at  Philadelphia,  he  could  not  immedi- 
ately share  in  the  personal  deliberations 
of  the  founders;  but  his  friendly  advice 
was  always  communicated.  He  strongly 
recommended  the  occasional  publication 
of  a  printed  Bulletin,  to  be  disseminated 
through  all  the  learned  world,  well  ob- 
serving that  "  fame,  next  to  the  con- 
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sciousness  of  doing  good,  is  the  best  re- 
ward of  men  of  science,  and  they  love  to 
see  their  names  and  their  productions 
made  known  to  the  public."  Old  age 
had  at  this  time,  and  long  before,  made  vis- 
ible impressions  upon  the  bodily  frame  of 
this  learned  octogenarian,  but  he  did  not 
cease  to  shed  vivid  flashes  of  intellectual 
hght  upon  this  and  other  objects  of  a 
kindred  character,  until  the  close  of  his 
long  and  valuable  life.  Of  these  "  Bul- 
letins of  the  Proceedings,"  the  first  was 
issued  in  March,  1841.  If  we  may  judge 
by  the  intelligence  and  zeal  of  individual 
exertions,  or  the  cordial  cooperation  of 
those  Avho,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
might  be  expected  to  contribute  personal 
efforts  to  the  design,  seldom  did  a  more 
auspicious  dawn  appear.  A  second  Bul- 
letin was  issued,  which  embraced  the 
proceedings  from  March,  1841,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1842.  They  are  full  of  interest. 
Some  changes  were  announced  in  the 
plan  of  organization,  without  any  depar- 
ture from  the  original  well-conceived  and 
patriotic  design.  A  promotion  of  science 
was  the  end,  and  it  was  to  be  reached 
through  the  great  paths  of  philosophical 
inquiry  which  had  been  marked  out,  and 
were  to  be,  with  no  hesitating  step, 
thoroughly  explored. 

At  a  stated  meeting,  March  8th,  1841, 
certain  officers  required  by  the   "amend- 
ed constitution  "  were  elected,  and  Mr. 
Poinsett  was  chosen  President.     A  few 
sentences  pronounced  by  him  in  accept- 
ing   the    place,   contain    sentiments    of 
much    general  value,  and   develop  and 
confirm    one    great  leading  characteris- 
tic of  the   Institution.     In  pledging  his 
efforts  to  promote  its  objects  and  interests, 
he  lays  down  the  golden  maxim,   "  that 
the  distinction  attached  to  office  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  means  it  affords  to  serve 
our  country."     He  proceeds  to   declare 
the  peculiar  and   unprecedentedly  diffu- 
sive nature  of  the  lustitution,  pronounc- 
ing it  to  be  the  first    experiment  of  a 
popular  institution  of  science,   one   in- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  in 
the  administration  of  which    it  is  right 
that  they  should  take  part.     This  circum- 
stance is  entitled  to  the   deepest  consid- 
eration.     Establishments    more  or  less 
analogous  to  this  abroad,  partake  to  a 
certain  extent  of  the  character  of  the  gov- 
ernment   which    sustains    them.      liere 
everything  is  connected  directly  with  the 
people.     They  framed   the  constitution. 
They  appoint  directly,   or   through   the 
medium  of  their  immediate  agents,  every 


officer  of  the  government.  They  reserve 
checks  and  balances  in  their  own  hands, 
which  not  only  control  the  operations  of 
things  as  they  are,  but  provide  and  per- 
petuate means  of  changing  the  funda- 
mental law  itself,  with  all  the  extirpating 
and  vivifying  energy  of  a  revolution,  and 
with  none  of  its  violence.  A  scientific 
institution,  established  and  sustained  in 
such  an  atmosphere,  would  naturally 
partake  of  the  nature  of  the  elements 
that  surround  it.  It  opens  wide  its 
doors  to  universal  membership.  No 
especial  title  is  derived  from  position, 
wealth,  or  even  mental  attainments.  All 
who  appreciate  the  value  of  science, 
and  desire  to  enrol  their  names  in  a 
long  catalogue  of  its  votai'ies,  enjoy 
an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  its  dif- 
fusive usefulness,  with  no  other  prehm- 
inary  than  a  respectable  character  in 
whatever  may  be  their  station. 

Scientific  details,  studies,  arrangements, 
collections,  classifications,  instructions, 
correspondence,  are  duties  confided  to 
the  care  of  scientific  men.  Happily  such 
men  are  found  willing  and  able  to  dis- 
charge them.  The  fruits  of  their  exer- 
tions are  forbidden  to  none.  A  just  de- 
gree of  dependence  upon  the  government, 
or  more  properly  of  official  connection 
with  it,  is  provided  for  in  the  cx-officio 
condition  as  directors  of  the  different 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  while  an  equal 
number  of  directors  elected  by  the  Insti- 
tution, secures  an  active  devotion  of  ap- 
propriate experience  and  abilities  and 
permanent  attention,  without  accumulat- 
ing labor  upon  those  already  burdened 
with  public  occupations,  and  without  ex- 
posure to  the  changes  which  are  inci- 
dent to  mere  official  residence. 

As  the  government  is  substantially  the 
owner  of  the  various  objects  which  are 
to  form  the  treasures  of  the  association, 
it  matters  little  whether  its  collections 
are  in  terms  granted  to  the  directors,  or 
merely  placed  in  permanent  deposit,  with 
all  the  incidents  of  such  an  arrangement 
in  their  care.  If  access,  control,  disposi- 
tion and  use,  be  made  to  depend  on  re- 
sponsible and  definite  judgment,  an  exer- 
cise of  it  may  be  either  vicarious  or  in  ab- 
solute proprietary  right.  At  a  meeting  on 
thel4thJune,1841,a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
then  Secretary  of  War,  was  passed  for  the 
valuable  and  interesting  deposit  of  Indian 
portraits  and  curiosities,  and  a  copy  was 
requested,  and  the  request  promjitiy  ac- 
ceded to,  of  the  lithographic  plates  and 
historical   sketches   connected   with  the 
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portraits.  The  "  effects,  books  and  pa- 
pers," of  "  the  Columbian  Institute  for 
the  Promotion  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  an 
association  some  years  before  formed  at 
Washington,  the  charter  of  which  ex- 
pired on  the  20th  of  May,  1838,  were 
transferred  to  the  cabinet  of  this  new  and 
more  comprehensive  society.  By  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  collections  of  the  National  Institution 
were  transferred  to  the  hall  of  the  new 
Patent-Office,  together  with  objects  of 
science  sent  home  by  the  United  States 
Exploring  Expedition.  Mr.  F.  Castle- 
neau,  recently  appointed  Consul  for  Lima, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  directors  a 
complete  entomological  cabinet,  which 
was  considered  one  of  the  best  in  France, 
He  accompanied  his  liberal  offer  Avith  the 
remark  that  "  the  Garden  of  Plants  of 
Paris,  the  greatest  known  collection  of 
specimens  of  natural  history,  began  with 
means  in  all  regards  far  below  those  pos- 
sessed by  our  Institution." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1842,  an 
intercourse  was  opened  which  has  been 
already  productive  of  rich  results,  and 
may  in  the  future  confer  immense  advan- 
tages.    Dr.  Linn,  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  sent  to  the   School  of  Mines,  of 
Paris,  a  specimen  of  oxide  of  iron  taken 
from  the   iron    mountain    of    Missouri. 
It  was  done  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Alex- 
andre Vattemare,  of  that  city,  who  had 
not  a  great  while  before  visited  Wash- 
ington, and  communicated  to  Dr.  Linn, 
and  through  him  to  the  "  National  Insti- 
tution," the  letter  of  Mons.  Dufresnoy, 
"  Chief  Engineer  and   Director   of   the 
Royal  School  of  Mines."     It  is  declared 
to  be  the  ornament  of  their  collections. 
In  the  name  of  the  Council  of  the  School 
he  returns  thanks  "  for  this  magnificent 
specimen,"   which  he  pronounces,   not- 
withstanding its  almost  gigantic  dimen- 
sions, (sixty-six  millimetres  in  diameter,) 
complete  in  all  its  parts.     Besides  its  in- 
terest in  a  mineralogical  point  of  view, 
he  adds  that  the  present  of  Mr.  Linn  is 
highly  esteemed  by  them,  because  it  com- 
mences the   system  of  exchange  which 
Mr.  Vattemare   had  sought  to  establish 
between  all  the  nations  of  the  new  and 
the  old  continents,  and  which  he  says 
alone  can  secure  the  completion  of  their 
collections.     From  the  period  when  this 
correspondence   took  place,   Mr.  Vatte- 
mare seems  to  have  devoted   his  intelli- 
gent and  active  mind  to  this  object.     He 
has  been  the  means  of  procuring  and  for- 
warding to  Washington  a  perpetual  sup- 
ply of  splendid  and  valuable  productions. 


His  countrymen  are  always  on  the  march 
of  improvement  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  elegant  arts.     Every  de- 
scription  of  magnificent   engraving   has 
been   communicated.     Box  after  box  of 
books  has  come  from  him  in  unmeasured 
profusion.      It  would  be  endless  to  reca- 
pitulate the  objects  of  his  friendly  con- 
tribution.    They  are  referred  to  emphati- 
cally because  they  have  especially  served 
to  set  in  motion  that  system  of  exchange, 
without  which  nothing  can  be  completely 
deserving   of  the  name  of  a  collection. 
That  Mr.  Vattemare  does  not  weary  in  his 
efforts  needed  no  new  proof.     As  lately 
as  the  9th  of  June,  1845,  he  announces 
that  he  has  received  for  the  National  In- 
stitute, from  M.  Le  Brun,  Peer  of  France, 
Director  of  the  Royal  Printing-office,  &c. , 
the  complete  collection  of  the  Journal  des 
Savans,     from    1816    to    1845,   twenty- 
nine   quarto  volumes,    bound.      "  This 
most  interesting  and  valuable  collection," 
he  says,  "  was  last  year  granted  to  the 
National  Institute  at  the  request  of  M. 
Le  Brun,  by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  &c. 
M.  Le  Brun  has  also  sent  to  me  a  copy 
of  his  works,  to  be  presented  to  the  In- 
stitute as  a  token  of  his  friendship  and 
good  wishes.     From  the  War  Department 
of  France  a  complete  collection  of   all 
the  documents  and  works,  illustrated  with 
a  great  number  of  maps,   &;c.,   of   the 
French  possessions  in  North  Africa,  in- 
cluding the  neighboring  States,  viz.,  the 
Empires  of  Morocco,  Tunis,  &c.,  pub- 
lished by  order  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Minister  of   War — six- 
teen volumes,  folio,  quarto,  and  octavo. 
From  the   Minister  of  Agriculture   and 
Commerce,  twenty-five  works  on  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce.      From  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  a  beautiful   collec- 
tion of  bronze  medals,  commemorative  of 
national  events,  from  1830  to  1844  in- 
clusive.    From  M.  Flouzens,  Perpetual 
Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Member  of  the  Academie  Frangaise,  &c., 
his  last  two  works.     From  M.  M.  Barre 
and  Danton,  sculptors,  two  beautiful  little 
statues,   one  of  the  late   Due  d'Orleans, 
the  other  of  Miss  Adelaide   Kemble  as 
Norma.     From  M.  Picot,  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  &c.,  two  fine  en- 
gravings, taken  from  two  of  his  pictures. 
From  the  Societe  Seri§icole,  (founded  in 
1838,  for  the  encouragement  and  promo- 
tion of  silk  manufacturing  in  France,) 
the  complete  collection  of  its  annals  from 
its  foundation  to  the  present  year— nine 
volumes,  octavo."    "  All  the  above  works, 
with  many  others,  are  heaped  up,  and 
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occupy  so  much  room  in  my  office,  that  I 
can  scarcely  move  about  in  it,  and  this 
number  is  daily  increasing."  One  is  im- 
pressed with  mingled  feelings  ot  pleasure 
and  mortification  at  reading  this  letter,  for 
while  it  thus  exhibits  a  prolific  interest  in 
the  Institute,  it  unfolds  in  the  following 
paragraph  how  little  is  the  encouragement 
or  gratitude  for  his  substantial  friendship 
and  zeal : 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  great  distress  to  me 
not  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  defray  all  the 
expenses  of  packing,  of  custom-house  dues, 
commissions,  and  transportation  from  Paris 
to  Washington,  but  I  really  cannot  do  it. 
Recollect  that  since  1S39  to  the  present 
time,  I  have  devoted  all  my  time,  industry 
and  fortune,  to  the  exclusive  object  of 
establishing  an  intellectual  union  between 
Europe  and  America  ;  that  I  have  never  re- 
ceived the  slightest  pecuniary  assistance 
from  my  own  country ;  and  that  the  first 
and  only  encouragement  of  that  character 
ever  vouchsafed  to  me  was  the  amount  of 
two  Mmdred  dollars,  so  generously  sub- 
scribed last  year  by  the  members  of  the 
National  Institute,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  (out  of  three  hundred)  voted 
by  the  State  of  Maine.  For  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  agency  in  Paris  for  national 
literary  interchanges,  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, stimulated  by  an  enlightened  and 
patriotic  spirit,  voted,  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  its  Legislature,  a  like  most  gener- 
ous allocation.  Were  all  her  sister  States 
to  follow  so  noble  an  example,  by  voting  a 
small  sum,  according  to  their  population 
and  their  intellectual  wants,  a  fund  might 
easily  be  established,  amply  sufficient  to 
cover  all  the  expenses  incurred  in  main- 
taining an  United  States  scientific  and  lite- 
rary agency  in  Paris,  the  benefits  of  which 
would  be  incalculable." 

On  this  vital  point  (of  exchanges)  a  re- 
port was  made  in  February,  1842,  by  Mr. 
Markoe,the  accomplished  and  indefatiga- 
ble Corresponding  Secretary.  It  exhibits 
the  very  great  importance  of  them,  as  en- 
tering essentially  into  the  plan  of  every 
society  constituted  like  this  and  having 
like  objects  in  view,  and  it  shows  that  no 
occasion  has  been  omitted  to  acquaint  soci- 
eties and  individuals,  whose  correspond- 
ence has  been  souglit  or  offered,  that  a 
system  of  general  exchanges  would  be  en- 
tered upon  as  soon  as  a  plan  should  be 
matured.  Under  that  assurance,  and  inde- 
pendently of  it  also,  (it  is  added)  valuable 
collections  of  various  kinds  have  already 
been  received,  which  render  it  incumbent 
on  the  directors  to  redeem  the  pledge 
that  has  been  given.  For  this  object 
the  members  are  informed  that  they  have 
already  in  hands  the  most  abundant  ma- 


terials, which  were  increasing,  and  would 
continue  to  increase  every  day. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  1842,  an  act  of 
Congress  was  passed,  whereby  the  asso- 
ciation M-as  incorporated  by  the  name  of 
"  The  National  Institute  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Science."  This  charter  is  a 
meager  one.  It  enables  the  corporation 
to  hold  property,  with  a  proviso  that 
money,  goods,  &c.,  be  laid  out  and  dis- 
posed of  for  its  use  and  benefit,  accord- 
ing to  the  intention  of  the  donors  or 
devisees.  It  denies  poAver  to  deal  or 
trade  in  the  manner  of  a  bank ;  it 
inflicts  full  liability  to  be  sued ;  gives 
continuance  to  the  charter  for  twenty 
years,  and  makes  all  its  property  at  the 
time  of  dissolution  or  expiration  the  pro- 
perty of  the  United  States.  Were  this  a 
mere  money-making  establishment,  which 
by  way  of  equivalent  for  twenty  years' 
gains,  surrendered  itself,  body  (and  soul, 
too,  if  it  were  not  "crowner's-quest"  law 
that  it  has  no  soul,)  and  goods,  into  the 
hands  of  the  government,  the  even- 
handed  justice  of  the  act  of  Congress 
might  be  discernible  to  a  microscopic  eye. 
As  the  case  really  is,  there  is  no  justice 
about  it.  Public-spirited  individuals, 
without  reward,  assume  the  labor  and 
responsibility  of  active  service  to  the 
Republic,  in  a  department  where  nothing 
but  voluntary  service  of  a  valuable  kind 
is  likely  to  be  had,  and  they  are  permitted 
not  only,  in  homely  phrase,  to  have  their 
labor  for  their  pains,  but  in  greater  liber- 
ality are  vouchsafed  the  privilege  of 
yielding  up  their  all  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  government,  which,  for  fifty  years, 
has  done  nothing  in  the  same  career  for 
itself.  It  is  not  intended  by  these  re- 
marks to  suggest  that  a  residuary  propri- 
etorship in  the  great  corporation  which 
makes  laws  is  an  unwise  arrangement  in 
itself.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  good 
reasons  for  making  the  nation  the  owner 
in  prospect,  and  even  in  present  right,  of 
what  so  peculiarly  becomes  it  to  possess. 
All  that  can  be  done  to  give  security  and 
permanence  to  the  invaluable  productions 
of  a  world  of  genius,  may  thus  be  done  use- 
fully and  even  creditably  to  all  concerned. 
Individual  zeal  may  wear  out  or  tire. 
Care  and  vigilance  may  cease  with  the 
health  and  abilities  of  the  individuals 
who  practice  them.  Safety  is  found  in 
the  protection  of  an  owner  not  liable  to 
these  vicissitudes.  The  care  of  a  nation, 
like  that  of  Providence,  as  it  has  the 
power,  so  it  may  exercise  the  disposition 
to  cherish  as  well  as  to  preserve  ;  it  may 
give  warmth  and  vigor  to  the  objects  of 
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its  favor,  and  not  coldly  receive  them  into 
a  reluctant  superintendence,  that  they 
may  languish  in  profitless  imbecility. 
Whether  the  lapse  of  three  years  since 
the  charter  was  granted  by  Congress  has 
brought  forth  more  genial  influence  from 
this  high  quarter,  we  shall  endeavor 
presently  to  show. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  circulars 
were  addressed,  early  in  1841,  by  the 
Corresponding  Secretary,  which  were 
approved  by  the  then  Directors  of  the 
Institute,  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the 
Navy,  to  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
nine  foreign  societies  and  institutions. 
These  circulars  announced  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Institution,  enclosed 
the  constitution,  and  invited  correspond- 
ence. Pledges  were  thus  given  to  twenty- 
six  establishments  in  London,  besides 
four  in  other  parts  of  England,  (viz.,  Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool,  and  Manchester,) 
to  ten  in  Russia,  eight  in  Paris,  seven  in 
Edinburgh,  six  in  Berlin,  nine  in  other 
parts  of  Prussia  and  Germany,  nine  in 
Copenhagen,  four  in  Dublin,  seven  in 
Holland,  seven  in  JVIadrid,  four  in  Brus- 
sels, four  in  Sweden,  three  in  Italy,  and 
one  in  Greece. 

A  third  "  Bulletin"  was  issued  in  the 
spring  of  the  present  year.  It  includes 
the  proceedings  from  February,  1842,  to 
February,  1845.  One  cannot  open  the 
volume  without  being  struck  with  the 
vast  accumulations  of  the  society.  Every 
variety  of  appropriate  contribution  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  in  rich  and 
ceaseless  liberality.  If  arguments  were 
wanting  in  favor  of  such  an  establish- 
ment, they  would  be  found  in  countless 
legions  in  this  interesting  record.  It  dis- 
plays the  tendency  of  the  scientific  race 
to  encourage  and  contribute  to  the  stores 
of  a  great  national  establishment,  where 
they  may  be  accessible  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  whole  world  of  which  they 
are  the  citizens,  and  in  vast  accumulation 
and  secure  deposit,  may  minister  to  the 
laudable  pride,  the  growing  curiosity,  and 
the  appetite  for  knowledge  of  mankind. 
Books  are  presented  to  an  extent  which 
must  already  compose  a  considerable 
library.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go 
through  a  recapitulation  of  these  or  of 
any  other  of  the  marks  of  considerate 
and  appropriate  liberality,  which  abound 
in  the  minutes  of  the  monthly  or  more 
frequent  meetings.  As  a  specimen,  how- 
ever, we  may  refer  to  one  hundred  and 
two  volumes  at  a  time,  chiefly  classical 
and  scientific,  from  Georgetown  College, 


according  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ryder's  note 
to  the  Curator,  "  as  a  small  pledge  of 
the  interest  we  all  take  in  the  advance- 
ment and  success  of  so  truly  national  an 
institution."  Take  at  random  a  few  of 
the  minutes  of  contributions  which,  be- 
sides possessing  much  intrinsic  value, 
derive  interest  from  the  variety  of  places 
from  which  they  come,  and  the  peculiar 
local  opportunities  to  collect  them,  which 
have  been  enjoyed  by  the  public-spirited 
contributors.  Egyptian  curiosities,  in- 
cluding twelve  ancient  porcelain  idols, 
from  the  tombs  of  Memphis  ;  mummied 
crocodile,  and  other  animals,  &c. ;  au- 
thentic verifications  of  natural  history, 
and  the  state  of  the  arts  in  that  ancient 
seat  of  civilization,  "  from  George  R. 
Ghddon,  corresponding  member,  late  U. 
S.  Consul  for  Cairo,  Egypt."  Scientific 
works  and  specimens  trom  Charles  Cra- 
mer, Secretary  (pro  tern.)  of  the  Imperial 
Mineralogical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  from  Professor  Fischer,  Director  of 
the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. From  the  Chevalier  G.  de 
Lisboa,  Minister  of  Brazil,  i;i  the  name 
of  his  government,  a  copy  of  the  Flora 
Fluminensis,  published  by  that  govern- 
ment, in  eleven  folio  volumes  and  index. 
Gold  and  silver  ores,  "  from  John  Parrott, 
U.  S.  Consul,  Mazatlan,  Mexico."  From 
Dominico  Bartolini,  Vice  Consul  at  Ci- 
vita  Vecchia,  a  collection  of  Etruscan, 
Greek  and  Egyptian  vases,  &c.,  of  great 
value.  A  model  in  terra  cotta,  of  a 
Grecian  temple  at  Girgenti,  from  Com. 
Nicolson,  U.  S.  Navy.  We  might  fill  a 
volume  if  we  weie  to  multiply  these  ex- 
tracts. The  object  is  to  show,  by  a  few 
tokens,  how  various  are  the  sources  and 
sorts  of  contributions  derived  from  distant 
liberality,  omitting  the  outpourings  of  do- 
mestic attachment,  which  it  would  be  end- 
less to  enumerate  and  invidious  to  select. 

These  are  tokens  both  of  wealth  and 
want.  In  themselves  inestimable,  the 
richest  possessions  may  be  a  burden, 
if  the  wherewithal  to  display,  to  pre- 
serve and  use  them,  be  deficient.  Such 
at  present  appears  too  plainly  to  be  the 
fact.  Not  even  a  suitable  place  of  de- 
posit exists,  where  safety  alone,  without 
other  results,  can  be  reached. 

A  very  imposing,  and,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, useful  effort,  was  made  by  the 
Institute  in  the  spring  of  1844.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  general  invitation,  and  a  wide 
acceptance  of  it,  of  members  and  men  of 
science,  associations,  public  bodies,  and 
every  class  of    individuals  who   might 
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take  an  interest  in  the  object,  to  a  meet- 
ing at  Washington.  A  lai'ge  number  at- 
tended. A  general  committee  of  arrange- 
ments was  appointed.  "  The  library  hall 
of  the  Treasury  Department  was  thrown 
open  for  the  use  of  the  Institute  during 
the  convention,  and  the  use  of  the  large 
Presbyterian  Church  in  4^  street,  and  of 
the  Unitarian  Church,  was  granted  for  the 
purpose  of  the  sessions.  The  hall  of  the 
library  contained  a  variety  of  objects  of 
interest,  and  was  used  during  the  whole 
period  as  a  place  of  reunion  and  of  ren- 
dezvous. The  press  announced  from  day 
to  day  the  order  of  proceedings.  On 
the  1st  of  April  the  members  and  guests 
assembled  in  conformity  with  public  no- 
tices, at  10  o'clock,  and  accompanied  by 
a  band  of  music,  moved  in  procession  to 
the  church."  These  particulars  we  ob- 
tain from  the  history  of  the  proceedings 
included  in  the  "  Third  Bulletin."  No 
less  than  ten  meetings  appear  to  have 
been  held  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  of 
the  month.  At  each  meeting,  three,  four 
or  five  scientific  papers  were  read  by 
their  authors,  and  many  other  articles 
from  the  pen  of  persons  not  personally 
in  attendance,  were  submitted.  On  the 
several  mornings  the  proceedings  were 
opened  with  prayer,  and,  from  the  earliest 
moment  to  the  close  of  the  last  day,  a 
deep  interest  was  manifested  by  a  nu- 
merous, intelligent  and  attentive  auditory 
of  both  sexes.  A  brief  review  of  the 
public  and  general  exercises  of  the  first 
meeting,  may  serve  farther  to  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  institution,  its  con- 
nection with  the  government,  and  the 
official  and  personal  consideration  which 
it  has  not  failed  to  receive. 

After  a  highly  appropriate  and  well 
composed  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Clement  M. 
Butler,  of  Georgetown,  a  brief  "opening 
address"  was  pronounced  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  is  ex-officio 
"  Patron  of  the  National  Institute,"  and 
in  that  capacity  presided  over  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  day.  He  adverted  to  the 
fact  of  this  being  the  first  general  meet- 
ing of  scientific  men  from  all  parts  of 
the  Union  which  had  ever  been  held  at  the 
seat  of  government ;  that  a  brotherhood 
was  established  of  men  of  science ;  that 
an  auspicious  commencement  had  now 
arisen  from  the  exertions  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals; and  what,  he  urged,  could  the 
government  better  do  for  the  "  increase 
and  difiiision  of  knowledge  among  men," 
than  by  patronizing  and  sustaining  this 
magnificent  undertaking? 


The  "  introductory  address"  was  then 
delivered  by  Mr.  Walker,  of  Mississippi, 
"  Director    of    the    National    Institute." 
With  commendable  judgment  the  speaker 
determined  to  omit  in  his  discourse  "  the 
whole    range    of  hyperphysical   know- 
ledge," and  to  confine  his  inquiries  to  the 
"  various  improvements  and  discoveries 
made  by  our  countrymen  in  the  induct- 
ive sciences."     "  Without  boasting,"  he 
proceeds,     "  of    our    achievements,    an 
impartial    examination    will    show   that 
our    countrymen    have    greatly    contri- 
buted to  the  modern  improvements  and 
discoveries  in  the   various   departments 
of    the    inductive    sciences."      Various 
parts    of    fundamental    knowledge    are 
then  passed  in  review,  with  the  names 
of  those  who  have  devoted  their  active 
and  penetrating  minds  successfully  to  the 
pursuit  of  them ;  and  the  claims  of  our 
countrymen  to  useful  original  invention 
and    substantial    practical    improvement 
and   adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  life, 
are  vindicated  with  a  straightforwardness, 
cordiality   and  force,  which  are   highly 
creditable  to  the  author's  intelligence  and 
patriotism.     Beginning  with   electricity, 
and  attracting  a  few  vivid  sparks  from 
the  genius  and  intrepidity  of  the  philoso- 
pher who  devoted  his  long  and  useful  life 
to  the  cause  of  science  and  his  country, 
he  pays  a  merited  tribute  to  others  who 
have  soared   into   the  mysteries  of  this 
cloud-enveloped  agency.  Galvanism.wlth 
its  decomposing,  consuming    and    tele- 
graphic powers ;  magnetism  and  its  ap- 
plications,  and    the    already  multiphed 
observatories    and    labors    which    they 
have    afforded    opportunities    to    create 
and   accomplish  ;  electro-magnetism  and 
magneto-electricity  ;  astronomy,  with  Its 
inventions  and   instruments — the    mari- 
ner's quadrant,  orrery,  and  machine  for 
predicting    eclipses ;    meteorology,    and 
along   with  it,  original  theories    of  the 
formation  of  dew,  of  rain,  and  of  land 
and  water  spouts  ;  pneumatics  ;  chemis- 
try In  all  its  departments  ;  the  steam-en- 
gine, In  every  variety  of  use ;  steam   and 
its   substitutes.  In  the   force  of  gaseous 
compounds,  and  the  expansion  of  air  by 
heat,  pneumatic  and    atmospheric   rail- 
ways ;  the  submerged  propeller  and  pad- 
dle-wheel ;  the  impenetrable   Iron  steam 
vessels ;  improved  machines   for   work- 
ing up  cotton,  hemp    and   wool,   from 
their  mo,st  crude  state  to  the  finest  and 
most  useful  fabrics;  the  cotton  gin  ;  in- 
genious improvements  for  imitating  met- 
als;   hydraulics,  as   exemplified   in  the 
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great  aqueduct  of  the  Potomac  at  George- 
town ;  descriptive  natural  history  ;  orni- 
thology ;  botany ;  the  science  of  shells ; 
mineralogy  and  geology,  and  the  great  sur- 
veys and  reports  under  the  auspices  of  the 
States  and  the  general  government ;  geo- 
graphical science  ;  the  coast  survey  ;  the 
lake  survey  ;  explorations  by  land  and 
water ;  travels,  which  have  extended  the 
knowledge  of  geography  and  antiquities, 
and  added  new  and  striking  proofs  of  the 
truths  of  Christianity ;  fossil  geology, 
with  its  discoveries,  exhumations,  and 
investigations;  fossil  conchology;  anew 
theory  of  earthquakes  ;  medicine  ;  sta- 
tistics. What  a  catalogue  is  here  !  and 
how  decisive  is  the  evidence  of  the  active, 
intelligent  and  productive  employment  of 
our  countrymen  in  these  rich  and  diver- 
sified regions  !  Mr.  Walker  may  rest 
assured  that  he  has  presented  proofs 
"  that  they  have  not  failed  to  contribute 
their  full  proportion  to  the  inductive 
sciences."  We  quote  with  pleasure  the 
following  concluding  passages  : 

"  Among  the  most  valuable  results   of 
inductive     science,     is  the    strong    addi- 
tional  evidence   obtained   in   favor  of  the 
great  and  glorious  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion.     The  fabulous  zodiac,  which  car- 
ried back  the  observations  of  astronomers 
to  a  period  beyond  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  creation  of  man,  has  disappeared  be- 
fore the  light  of  modern  astronomy.     The 
myriads  of  bones  of  giant  animals,  which 
could  only  have  lived  and  found  subsistence 
in   a  tropical,  or  at  least  a  temperate  cli- 
mate, now  scattered  in  profusion  in  North- 
ern Siberia,  along  the  verge  of  the  arctic 
circle,  attest  the  effects   and  reality  of  a 
general  deluge.     The  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
which  had  remained  dumb  for  thousands  of 
years,  have  been  made  to  speak;  and  so  far 
as  their  hieroglyphics  have  found  a  voice, 
it  proclaims  many  of  the  facts  recorded  in 
the  sacred  history.     While  the  advance  of 
science   has  contributed  so   much  to   our 
happiness  and  comfort  here,  has  it  no  con- 
nection with  our  eternal  destiny  ?     Is   all 
our  knowledge  buried  in  the  grave  ?  and 
does  the  untutored  savage  start  in  the  next 
world  at  the   same  point  with  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  in   the  race  toward  the   goal  of 
infinite    knowledge — that    point,     toward 
which,  like  the  asymptotes  of  the  hyper- 
bolic curve,  we  shall  forever  approximate 
but  never   attain .'     Does    knowledge    die 
with  the  physical  frame  ;  or  does  it  consti- 
tute a  part  of  that  soul  whose  phenomena 
after  death  we  can  no  longer  observp,  but 
which,  as  an  essence  of  the  great  Creator, 
shall  be  as  eternal  as  his  own  existence  ? 

"And    now,   having  detained    you  too 
long  in  this  most  imperfect  sketch  of  some 


of  the  improvements  and  discoveries  of  our 
countrymen  in  physics,  let  me  close  by  de- 
claring, that  if  the  men  of  science  of  the 
Union  will  come  forward  and  unite  with 
tbe  people  in  sustaining  and  advancing  the 
National  Institute,  they  will  make  it  worthy 
of  the  greatest  and  freest  nation  of  the 
world,  and  contribute  much  towards  placing 
our  own  beloved  country  as  far  above  all 
others  on  the  roll  of  knowledge  as  it  now 
transcends  all  its  contemporaries  and  pre- 
decessors in  a  government  administered  by 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people." 

Mr.  Adams,  who  presided  over  the 
exercises  of  the  ninth  meeting,  on  taking 
the  chair,  pronounced  a  few  sentences, 
expressive  of  his  warm  interest  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  Institute,  and  his  heartfelt 
satisfaction  at  the  prosperity  which,  by 
the  untiring  exertions  and  fervid  zeal  of 
its  executive  officers,  it  has  attained.  He 
yields  his  testimony  to  its  deserving  the 
fostering  care  and  liberal  patronage  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
declares  that  he  could  anticipate  no  hap- 
pier close  to  his  public  life,  than  to  con- 
tribute, by  his  voice  and  by  his  vote,  to 
record  the  sanction  of  the  nation's  muni- 
ficence to  sustain  the  National  Institute, 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  science. 

Among  the  few  papers  emanating  from 
the  meeting  of  April,  1844,  which  are 
published  with  the  "  Bulletin,"  we  find 
one  from  Mr.  Rush,  on  the  subject  of  the 
"  Smithsonian  Bequest."  It  seems  by  the 
"notice"  prefixed  to  these  few  papers, 
that  "it  was  originally  intended  to  pub- 
lish the  proceedings  in  extcnso,  but  it 
was  discovered  at  an  early  period  that  this 
would  be  both  inexpedient  and  impracti- 
cable. Some  of  the  papers  were  not  ex- 
actly adapted  for  publication.  Some 
had  already  been  made  public,  though 
not  printed.  Others  have  been  printed. 
Several  were  withdrawn,  while  others 
were  never  submitted  for  publication  by 
their  authors ;  and  a  few  would  have  re- 
quired costly  illustrations.  For  these 
and  other  reasons,  the  committee,  of  which 
J\Ir.  Spencer  was  chairman,  recommended 
to  the  Institute  that  a  very  small  number 
of  the  papers  should  be  selected  to  he 
printed.  Another  consideration  of  an 
imperative  nature  compelled  the  Institute 
to  adopt  this  course,  viz. :  the  want  of 
funds  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  publish 
the  proceedings  more  at  large.  This  is 
the  chief  reason  why  the  whole  w'ork 
(the  third  Bulletin  and  the  proceedings 
of  April)  has  been  so  condensed  as 
to  deprive  it  of  much  of  that  attractive- 
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ness  and  fullness  Avhich  the  copious  and 
interesting  materials  on  hand  would  have 
imparted  to  it." 

Mr.  Rush,  having  been  brought  at  one 
time  into  close  and  important  relations 
with  the  "  Smithsonian  Bequest,"  felt 
naturally  a  desire  that  it  should  be 
promptly  applied,  not  only  because  as 
long  as  the  application  of  it  is  delayed, 
"  the  cause  of  science  and  letters  suffers  in 
its  whole  extent,"  but,  as  he  very  properly 
adds,  because  "the United  Statesare  liable 
to  the  charge  of  not  performing  a  duty." 
We  propose  to  avail  ourselves  here  of  an 
opportunity  to  dwell  somewhat  particu- 
larly on  this  subject.  We  are  induced 
to  do  so  from  a  belief  that  the  affair, 
although  much  talked  of,  is  little  under- 
stood— that  it  is  really  curious — and  more 
than  all,  it  has  within  it  a  redeeming  spirit 
that  will,  if  properly  invoked,  give  etfect 
to  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  friends  of 
the  National  Institute,  and  dispel  the 
clouds  which  have  sometimes  appeared 
to  be  gathering  around  it. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1835,  the  attoinej^s 
of  Messrs.  Drummonds,  (bankers)  of 
Charing  Cross,  London,  communicated 
to  Mr.  Vail,  the  United  States  Charge 
d'AfTaires,  a  copy  of  the  will  of  Mr. 
Smithson,  with  the  information  that  on 
the  death  of  the  testator,  an  amicable  suit 
was  instituted  in  chancery  by  Mr.  Hun- 
gerford,  the  legatee  mentioned  in  the  will, 
against  the  executors,  and  under  that  suit 
the  assets  were  realized  ;  that  they  were 
very  considerable,  and  that  at  the  time  of 
writing,  there  was  standing  in  the  name  of 
the  accountant-general  of  the  court  of 
chancery,  on  the  trusts  of  the  will,  stock 
amounting  to  £100,000.  During  Mr. 
Hungerford's  life  he  received  the  income 
arising  from  this  property ;  but  news  has 
just  reached  England,  say  the  solicitors, 
that  Mr.  Hungerford  has  died  abroad, 
leaving  no  child  surviving  him. 

The  principal  person  mentioned  in  the 
will  being  thus  accounted  for,  Ave  give  an 
entire  copy  of  that  instrument  which  is 
brief,  and  at  the  same  time  so  character- 
istic that  it  could  not  be  mutilated  without 
doing  it  injury 

"  I,  James  Smithson,  son  of  Hu^h,  first 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  Elizabeth, 
heiress  of  the  Ilungerfords  of  Audley,  and 
niece  of  Charles  the  Proud,  Duke  of  Som- 
erset, now  residing  in  Bentinck  street, 
Cavendish  square,  do,  this  23d  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1S2G,  make  this  my  last  will  and 
testament. 

"  I  bequeath  the  whole  of  my  property 
of  every  nature  and  kind  soever  to  my 


bankers,  Messrs.  Drummonds,  of  Charing 
Cross,  in  trust,  to  be  disposed  of  in  the 
following  manner,  and  desire  of  my  said 
executors  to  put  my  property  under  the 
management  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

"  To  John  Fitall,  formerly  my  servant, 
but  now  employed  in  the  London  Docks, 
and  now  residing  at  No.  27  Jubilee  place. 
North  Mile  End,  Old  Town,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  attachment  and  fidelity  to  me, 
and  the  long  and  great  care  he  has  taken  of 
my  effects,  and  my  having  done  but  very 
little  for  him,  I  give  and  bequeath  the  an- 
nuity or  annual  sum  of  £100  sterling  for  his 
life,  to  be  paid  to  him  quarterly,  free  from 
legacy  duty  and  all  other  deductions,  the 
first  payment  to  be  made  to  him  at  the  ex- 
piration of  three  months  after  my  death.  I 
have  at  divers  times  lent  sums  of  money  to 
Henry  Honore  Juilly,  formerly  my  servant, 
but  now  keeping  the  Hungerford  Hotel,  in 
the  Rue  Caumartin  at  Paris,  and  for  which 
sums  of  money  I  have  undated  bills  or 
bonds  signed  by  him.  Now  I  will  and 
direct,  that,  if  he  desires  it,  these  sums  of 
money  be  let  remain  in  his  hands,  at  an 
interest  of  five  per  cent.,  for  five  years 
after  the  date  of  the  present  will. 

"  To  Henry  James  Hungerford,  my  ne- 
phew, heretofore  called  Henry  James  Dick- 
inson, son  of  my  late  brother  Lieut.  Col. 
Henry  Louis  Dickinson,  now  residing  with 
Mr.  Auboin,  at  Bourg  La  Reine,  near  Paris, 
I  give  and  bequeath  for  his  life  the  whole 
of  the  income  arising  from' my  property,  of 
every  nature  and  kind  whatever,  after  the 
payment  of  the  above  annuity,  and  after 
the  death  of  John  Fitall,  that  annuity 
likewise,  the  payments  to  be  at  the  time 
the  interest  or  dividends  become  due  on 
the  stocks  or  other  property  from  which 
the  income  arises. 

"  Should  the  said  Henry  James  Hunger- 
ford have  a  child  or  children,  legitimate  or 
illegitimate,  1  leave  to  such  child  or  child- 
ren, his  or  their  heirs,  executors,  and 
assigns,  after  the  death  of  his,  her.  or  their 
father,  the  whole  of  my  property  of  every 
kind,  absolutely  and  forever,  to  be  divided 
between  them,  if  there  is  more  than  one, 
in  the  manner  their  father  shall  judge 
proper,  and  in  case  of  his  omitting  to  de- 
cide this,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  shall 
judge  proper. 

"  Should  my  said  nephew,  Henry  James 
Hungerford,  marry,  1  empower  him  to 
make  a  jointure. 

"  In  case  of  the  death  of  my  said  nephew 
without  leaving  a  cliild  or  cliildrcn,  or  of 
the  death  of  the  child  or  children  ho  may 
liave  had,  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  or  intestate,  I  tlien  bequeath  the 
whole  of  my  property,  subject  to  the  an- 
nuity of  £1U0  to  John  Fitall,  and  for  the 
security  and  payment  of  which  I  mean 
stock  to  remain  in  tliis  country,  to  the 
United   States   of  America,  to    found,   at 
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Washington,  under  the  name  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  an  establishment  for  the 
increase  and  diflusion  of  knowledge  among 
men. 

"  I  think  it  proper  here  to  state,  that  all 
the  money  which  will  be  standing  in  the 
French  five  per  cents,  at  my  death,  in  the 
name  of  the  father  of  my  above-mentioned 
nephew,  Henry  James  Hungerford,  and 
all  that  in  my  name  is  the  property  of  my 
said  nephew,  being  what  he  inherited  from 
his  father,  or  what  I  have  laid  up  for  him 
from  the  savings  upon  his  income. 

"  James  Smithson."  [l.  s.] 

I\Ir.  Vail  having  transmitted  these  doc- 
uments to  the  State  Department,  a  mes- 
sage was  sent  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  17th  December,  1835,  stating 
that  the  executive  had  no  authority  to 
lake  any  steps  for  accepting  the  trust  and 
obtaining  the  funds,  and  the  papers  were 
therefore  communicated,  with  a  view  to 
such  measures  as  Congress  might  deem 
necessary.  The  message  was  referred  to 
a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, who  shortly  afterwards  (Jan- 
uary 19,  1836)  by  their  chairman,  Mr. 
Adams,  made  a  report.  It  is  there  de- 
clared that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  their  legislative  capacity  are 
alone  competent  to  the  acceptance  of  this 
bequest,  and  to  the  assumption  and  fulfil- 
ment of  the  high  and  honorable  duties 
involved  in  the  performance  of  the  trust 
committed  with  it ;  and  that  it  is  enjoined 
upon  them  by  considerations  of  the  most 
imperious  and  indispensable  obligation. 
The  report  proceeds  with  certain  reflec- 
tions arising  from  the  condition  of  the 
testator,  from  the  nature  of  the  bequest, 
and  from  the  character  of  the  Trustee  to 
whom  this  great  and  solemn  charge  has 
been  confided.  It  states  that  the  Percys 
and  the  Seymours,  from  whom  the  testa- 
tor declares  himself  in  the  caption  of  the 
will  to  be  a  descendant  in  blood,  are  two 
of  the  most  illustrious  historical  names 
of  the  British  Islands.  And  nearly  two 
centuries  since,  in  1660,  the  ancestor  of 
his  own  name,  Hugh  Smithson,  immedi- 
ately after  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
family  of  the  Stuarts,  received  from 
Charles  the  Second,  as  a  reward  for  his 
eminent  services  to  that  house  during  the 
civil  wars,  the  dignity  of  a  Baronet  of 
England,a  dignity  still  held  by  the  Dukes 
of  Northumberland,  as  descendants  from 
the  same  Hugh  Smithson.  The  father  of 
the  testator  by  his  marriage  with  the  lady 
Elizabeth  Seymour,  who  was  descended 
by  a  female  line  from  the  ancient  Per- 
cys, and  by  the  subsequent  creation  of 


George  the  Third  in  1766,  became  the 
first  Duke  of  Northumberland.  His  son 
and  successor,  the  brother  of  the  testator, 
was  known  in  the  history  of  our  revolu- 
tionary war  by  the  name  of  Lord  Percy; 
was  present  as  a  British  officer  at  the 
sanguinary  opening  scene  of  our  revolu- 
tionary war  at  Lexington,  and  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Bunker's  hill;  and  was  the  bearer  to 
the  British  government  of  the  despatches 
from  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
royal  forces,  announcing  the  event  of 
that  memorable  day;  and  the  present 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  testa- 
tor's nephew,  was  the  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary of  Great  Britain  sent  to 
assist  at  the  Coronation  of  the  late  King 
of  France,  Charles  the  Tenth,  a  few 
months  only  before  the  date  of  this  be- 
quest from  his  relative  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  Such  is  the  account 
given  by  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  family  of  the  tes- 
tator. Of  the  character  of  his  bounty  it 
speaks  with  strong  emphasis.  "  Of  all 
the  foundations  of  establishments  for  pious 
or  charitable  uses  which  ever  signalized 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  or  the  comprehen- 
sive beneficence  of  the  founder,  none  can 
be  named  more  deserving  of  the  approba- 
tion of  mankind  than  this.  Should  it  be 
faithfully  carried  into  effect  with  an  earn- 
estness and  sagacity  of  application,  with 
a  steady  perseverance  of  pursuit,  propor- 
tioned to  the  means  furnished  by  the  will 
of  the  founder,  and  to  the  greatness  and 
simplicity  of  his  design,  as  by  himself 
declared,  "  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men,"  it  is  no  extrav- 
agance of  anticipation  to  declare  that 
his  name  will  be  hereafter  enrolled  among 
the  eminent  benefactors  of  mankind." 

In  the  true  spirit  of  this  report,  an  act 
of  Congress  was  passed  July  1st,  1836, 
"  to  authorize  the  President  to  assert  and 
prosecute  with  effect,  the  claim  of  the 
United  States  to  the  legacy  bequeathed 
to  them  by  James  Smithson,  late  of  Lon- 
don deceased,  to  found  at  Washington, 
under  the  name  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, an  establishment  for  the  in- 
crease and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men."  The  President  is  authorised,  by 
this  act,  to  constitute  and  appoint  an 
agent  or  agents,  to  assert  and  prosecute 
for  and  in  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  other  pro- 
per tribunal  of  England,  their  right  to 
this  important  legacy.  The  funds  which 
may  be  received,  are  to  be  applied  in 
such  manner  as  Congress  may  hereafter 
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direct,  for  the  purpose  of  founding,  and 
endowing  at  Wasliington,  under  the  name 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  an  estab- 
lishment tor  the  increase  and  ditfusion  of 
knowledge  among  men,  to  which  appli- 
cation of  the  moneys  and  other  funds, 
the  faith  of  the  United  States  was  there- 
by pledged. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  charac- 
ter of  the  trust,  before  this  solemn  accept- 
ance and  pledge,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
respecting  it,  from  the  moment  this  Bill 
became  the  Law  of  the  Land.  A  con- 
tract was  entered  into  of  the  gravest 
kind,  that  the  trust  should,  and  would  be 
faithfully  executed.  Whatever  it  implies 
of  action,  or  resolve,  became  as  binding 
as  if  the  compact  had  been  subscribed 
with  the  blood  of  each  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  then  and  subsequently  exist- 
ing Congresses  of  the  Nation,  or  as  if  a 
pledge  had  been  given  in  the  visible  pre- 
sence of  Heaven.  h\  consideration  of 
the  expected  and  solicited  concurrence 
and  decree  of  a  foreign  tribunal,  the 
American  people, — every  one  of  them — 
solemnly  promised  and  engaged  in  a  form 
the  most  authentic,  and  in  terms  the  most 
intelligible  and  clear  that  the  establish- 
ment should  be  founded,  and  that  it 
should  bear  a  certain  designated  name,  and 
no  other.  We  blush  to  record  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  one  of  that  people,  in 
profound  humility  and  shame,  that  after 
the  lapse  of  ample  time  and  constant  op- 
portunity for  full  and  literal  conpliance, 
the  promise  and  the  engagement  have 
been  thus  far  violated.  No  delay  or 
omission  can  be  imputed  to  the  energetic 
person  who  then  filled  the  Executive 
chair.  The  act  of  Congress  bears  date 
July  1,  1836.  Authority  and  instruc- 
tions were  given  within  ten  days  to  Mr. 
Richard  Rush,  who  was  long  and  advan- 
tageously  known   both  abroad  and    at 


home,  as  he  had  served  for  seven  years 
in  the  capacity  of  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court 
of  Great  Britain,  and  for  a  shorter  period 
in  the  arduous  and  responsible  position 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  was 
appointed,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1836,  the 
agent  of  the  United  States,  to  assert  and 
prosecute  their  claim  to  the  legacy  ;  and 
fortified  with  a  formal  power  of  attorney 
or  commission,  and  with  an  authenticat- 
ed copy  of  the  act  of  Congress,  he  pro- 
ceeded upon  his  mission.  The  ability, 
promptness  and  fidelity,  with  which  he 
discharged  his  duty,  are  a  striking  proof 
of  the  obligation  which  devolves  upon 
the  appointing  power  to  select  trustworthy 
public  agents.  An  obligation  too  fre- 
quently neglected,  and  yet  attended 
with  little  or  no  real  difficulty.  Let  men, 
whose  lives  and  previous  conduct  fur- 
nish pledges  of  their  faithfulness,  and  let 
them  alone,  be  employed  in  important 
public  functions,  and  there  will  be  little 
danger  of  either  blunders  or  more  iniqui- 
tous misdeeds. 

We  remember  that  a  gentleman  went 
to  England  a  few  years  ago,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instituting  and  superintending  a 
suit  in  chancery.  On  announcing  to  his 
friends  in  that  country,  the  object  of  his 
visit,  they  told  him  how  much  they  were 
gratified  to  learn  that  he  had  come  to 
spend  his  life  amongst  them.  Mr.  Rush's 
energy,  and  the  just  disposition  of  the 
high  tribunal  inwhichthe  cause  of  his  con- 
stituents, the  United  States,  was  depend- 
ing, prevented  them  from  being  the  vic- 
tims of  any  such  delay.  On  the  5lh  of 
June,  1838,  he  writes  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  that  all  the  forms  have  been  finally 
and  fully  completed,  and  that  the  account- 
ant-general, as  the  proper  officer  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  had  regularly  trans- 
ferred to  him. 


In  the  consolidated  three  per  cent,  annuities,  commonly  called  consols, 

£04,535,  \Ss,  Od. 
In  reduced  three  per  cent,  annuities,  12,000. 

In  Bank  Stock,  10,100. 


These  sums,  with  the  exception  of  five 
thousand  and  fifteen  pounds  in  consols, 
which  the  court  decreed  to  be  reserved 
and  set  apart  to  answer  an  annuity  pay- 
able to  Madame  la  Batut,  (the  mother  of 
Henry  James  Hungerford,)  the  principal 
to  revert  to  the  United  States  on  the  death 
of  the  annuitant,  and  with  the  further 
exception  of  a  small  sum  in  cash  still  to 
come  from  the  account;int-geneial,  consti- 
tuted the  sum  left  by  Mr.  Smithson  to  the 


United  States.  The  stock  was  well  dis- 
posed of.  By  a  communication  from  Mr. 
\Voodbury,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
the  President  of  3d  December,  1838,  it 
appears  that  the  amount  received  in  Lon- 
don, by  the  agent  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery of  England,  was  the  gross  sum  ot 
£106,490  lis.  9d.,  including  the  sum  of 
£116  2s.  2d.  for  costs  refunded,  This 
was  reduced  by  the  payment  of  com- 
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missions,  insurance,  &c."  to  the  sum  of 
£104,960  8s.  3d.,  which  was  brought 
into  the  United  States  in  gold,  and  pro- 
duced at  the  mint  the  sum  of  $508,318  46. 
Upwards  of  half  a  million  of  dollars 
became  applicable  to  this  sublime  ob- 
ject about  seven  years  ago.  The  na- 
tural increase  by  way  of  interest  to 
this  time  has  made  it  beyond  two  hun- 
dred thousand  more,  and  there  stands 
waiting  only  a  plan,  a  capital  of  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  "  to  found  at  Washington,  under 
the  name  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
an  establishment  for  the  increase  and  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  among  men." 

At  first  view,  one  is  inclined  to  regret 
that  the  testator  was  not  more  definite  in 
the  expression  of  his  views.  It  would  in- 
deed have  saved  a  world  of  conjecture 
and  inconclusive  argument,  if  he  had 
declared  the  precise  character  of  the 
"  establishment"  which  he  may  have  had 
in  his  mind.  But  it  is  most  probable 
that  he  had  no  particular  description  of 
an  "establishment"  matured,  or  even 
faintly  shadowed  out.  He  looked  to  a 
distant  country  as  the  dwelling-place  of 
his  bounty,  a  country  to  which  he  was 
personally  a  stranger.  His  habits  and  re- 
flections might  have  led  him  to  contrive 
something  congruous  to  those  habits  and 
reflections,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the 
places  and  the  people  that  surrounded 
them,  but  altogether  inappropriate  to  the 
place  and  the  people  that  were  to  be 
benefited.  The  whole  bounty  might 
have  been  sacrificed  by  too  minute  a 
prescription  of  details,  and  a  corre- 
sponding want  of  flexibility  in  its  practi- 
cal application  and  arrangement.  Wash- 
ington was  the  capital,  he  knew,  of  a 
growing  nation.  He  could  not  err  in 
naming  it  as  the  site  of  a  national 
establishment.  Knowledge  was,  he 
knew,  the  source  of  power  and  virtue. 
He  could  inspire  virtuous  sentiments,  and 
contribute  to  true  greatness  in  no  way 
more  effectually  than  by  increasing  and 
diffusing  this  essential  element  among 
men.  With  these  fixed  and  certain 
indications  of  his  will,  so  simply  ex- 
pressed as  to  leave  no  chance  f®r  cavil, 
in  terms  so  brief  and  few  as  to  afford  no 
room  for  controversy,  except  by  departing 
from  plain  instructions,  he  left  the  details 
to  those  who  would  be  best  acquainted 
with  them.  While  thus  dealing  in  suc- 
cinct and  comprehensive  brevity,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  so  intelligent  a 
benefactor  intended  to  throw  open  the 
door  to  the  particular  fancy  of  any  and 


every  rhapsodist.  Understandinfi  per- 
fectly the  use  of  language,  it  may  fairly 
be  presumed  that  if  any  well-known  and 
familiar  kind  of  institution  came  up  to 
his  design,  he  would  have  mentioned  it. 
Colleges,  for  example,  and  Libraries, 
have  much  the  same  character  and  ten- 
dency, are  composed  of  similar  materials, 
and  exercised  with  like  influences  wher- 
ever they  may  be  found.  They  already 
existed,  he  well  knew,  in  considerable 
number,  in  the  country  which  he  selected 
for  an  especial  and  uncommon  provision. 
He  could  have  specified  a  library  or  a 
college  if  he  had  intended  a  library  or 
a  college  to  be  the  monument  of  his  mu- 
nificence. A  conclusive  negative  is  im- 
plied in  the  omission  of  establishments 
so  familiar.  Although  libraries  collect 
and  preserve,  and  colleges,  to  a  certain 
extent  and  in  an  elementary  course,  instil 
information,  yet  of  neither,  in  the  lofty 
sense  applicable  to  this  testament,  can  it 
be  said  that  it  increases  and  diffuses 
knowledge  among  men.  In  the  true 
spirit  of  respect  for  the  intention  of  the 
giver  should  be  the  acceptance  of  the 
gift.  Whatever  he  intended  to  exclude, 
we  are  bound  to  eschew.  Among  the 
schemes  suggested  for  carrying  out  his 
design,  a  very  respectable  periodical 
journal  has  recommended  an  extensive 
system  of  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
government,  particularly  as  they  apply  to 
the  administration  of  it  in  the  United 
States.  If,  however,  we  reflect  how 
small  the  proportion  of  those  engaged  in 
that  duty  bears  to  the  whole  mass  of  the 
community,  how  infinitely  smaller  yet 
the  proportion  of  those  exclusively  en- 
gaged in  the  science  of  politics  in  any 
or  all  its  branches,  how  short-lived  is  the 
duration  of  most  of  our  citizens  in  public 
life,  how  much  more  the  attention  of 
those  citizens, — we  speak  not  merely  of 
the  many,  engaged  in  trade  and  mechani- 
cal employments  in  all  their  variety,  but 
of  the  comparatively  few  also,  who,  as 
scholars,  philosophers  and  professional 
men,  cultivate  liberal  studies — is  devoted 
to  the  acquisition  of  other  sciences,  we 
shall  readily  reach  the  conclusion  that 
the  study  of  the  means  of  governing 
would  not  be,  in  Mr.  Smithson's  view, 
the  increase  of  knowledge  among  men. 
He  was  a  scientific  man,  not  a  politician  ; 
a  natural  philosopher,  not  a  statesman. 
He  lectured  and  wrote  upon  practical 
and  experimental  philosophy.  He  de- 
lighted to  penetrate  the  hidden  recesses 
of  nature,  to  analyze  her  seeming  ele- 
ments, and  to  discover  new  princii)les  in 
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her  sublime  but  simple  laws.  Anything 
that  would  narrow  down  instruction,  that 
would  exclude  knowledge  in  any  of  its 
varieties,  from  access  to  mankind,  by 
such  absolute  and  elevated  preference  of 
one  single  chapter,  and  that  of  no  pecu- 
liar fitness  for  the  universal  mind,  but 
dififering  with  the  long  list  of  ingredients 
which  go  to  compose  the  "  spirit  of 
laws,"  in  every  region  from  another, 
would  not,  in  his  expansive  and  philan- 
thropic view,  be  an  establishment  for  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  and  it 
must  be  determined,  did  he  intend .'  How 
are  his  designs  to  be  carried  into  practical 
execution  ?  Keeping  steadily  in  view 
his  brief  and  comprehensive  phrase,  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  a  just  and  benefi- 
cial interpretation.  Knowledge  is  to  be 
increased  and  diffused.  These  effects,  so 
momentous,  are  not  required  to  be  pro- 
duced in  a  moment  or  at  a  single  blow. 
Broad  and  deep  foundations  may  be  laid, 
on  which  lofty  and  still  loftier  pinnacles 
may  from  time  to  time  arise.  The  details 
may  be  varied  from  year  to  year  with  the 
progress  of  science  and  the  wants  of 
men.  A  collection  can  be  made,  em- 
bracing illustrations  in  the  different  ele- 
ments  of  knowledge.  Such  a  collection 
is  already  at  hand,  and  is  in  rapid  pro- 
gress of  accumulation,  as  shown  in  the 
possessions  of  the  National  Institute,  in 
the  fruits  of  the  late  exploring  expedi- 
tion, and  in  the  general  control  of  the 
government.  All  these  sources  may  be 
made  conducive,  whether  in  joint  use  or 
immediate  and  easy  access,  to  the  Di- 
rectors of  a  Smithsonian  Institution,  with 
reciprocal  and  reflected  advantages  to 
each.  The  government  is  bound  to  pre- 
pare a  building  which  would  accommo- 
date these  several  but  united  purposes. 
The  Patent-Office  is  yet  unfinished.  A 
wing  to  that  fine  edifice  would  furnish, 
at  least  for  a  time,  all  the  room  that 
would  be  required,  and  as  the  benevolent 
and  beneficent  ends  should  be  more  and 
more  fully  accomplished,  larger  and  more 
complete  accommodations  would  readily 
be  supplied  by  an  admiring  and  grateful 
Legislature.  For  all  purposes  of  re- 
search, comparison,  study  and  exchange, 
here  would  exist  a  rich  emporium.  It 
would  contain  books  for  the  scholar, 
instruments  for  the  experimental  philoso- 
pher, specimens  of  productions  in  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  nature  from  all  the 
fields  of  the  vast  earth  and  all  the  caverns 


of  the  deep  sea,  facilities  for  scanning  the 
sublime  mysteries  of  the  heavens,  lessons 
in  inductive  art,  and  useful  assistance  to 
the  patient  toil  of  mechanic  industry. 
From  the  loftiest  flights  of  the  astrono- 
mer, to  the  lowliest  labors  of  the  plough- 
boy,  every  effort  of  human  genius  and 
skill  would  be  aided,  guided  and  made 
to  prosper.  This  would  be  to  increase 
knowledge  among  men.  From  a  centre 
so  purely  patriotic — as  free  from  sectional 
jealousy  as  from  sectional  limit — rays 
would  be  diffused  to  the  remotest  corners 
of  the  land.  Instruction  by  lecture,  con- 
versation, experiment  and  text-book,  not 
confined  to  the  seat  of  government,  might 
be  carried  home  to  the  abode  of  every 
inquirer,  however  poor  and  however  dis- 
tant, under  the  auspices  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Central  Institution.  Cheap 
books,  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  the 
Penny  Magazine,  but  adapted  to  our 
own  peculiar  habits  and  wants,  contain- 
ing short  essays  on  science,  in  all  its 
variety,  from  government  and  jurispru- 
dence to  agriculture  and  gardening,  may 
be  prepared  and  distributed.  Teachers 
in  the  various  departments  of  useful 
information,  may  be  themselves  well 
taught  at  the  great  high  school  of  the 
nation.  They  will  go  out  as  missionaries 
of  knowledge,  and  fill  the  country  with 
one  uniform  system  of  tuition,  which, 
derived  from  the  best  sources,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  productive  of  the  best  effects. 
The  peculiar  tendency  of  our  country- 
men to  search  after  what  is  new,  to  dis- 
cover, to  improve,  to  invent,  may  be 
gratified  by  frequent,  early  and  simple 
explanations  of  the  numerous  patents 
sought  for,  together  with  descriptions  of 
models  and  abstracts  of  interesting  spe- 
cifications. Observations  made  through- 
out the  country  in  the  various  sciences, 
may  be  received,  compared  and  reported 
on  at  this  recipient  and  depository. 
Plants,  indigenous  to  every  soil,  maybe 
cultivated  and  made  the  subjects  of  valua- 
ble investigation,  and  their  properties  and 
adaptations  ascertained.  An  authentic 
record  may  be  kept  and  occasionally 
published,  of  every  important  step  taken 
from  day  to  day  in  the  march  of  intellect 
throughout  the  world.  An  intelligent 
and  impartial  Board  may  be  constituted, 
with  a  view  to  guard  the  public  mind 
against  false  philosophy  and  empyricism, 
and  to  guide  it  by  clear  and  certain  scien- 
tific lights.  These  and  many  other 
arrangements  are  perfectly  feasible,  under 
the  bounty  of  Mr.  Smithson,  and  thou- 
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sands  of  kindred  uses  would  be  devel- 
oped, all  directly  contributing  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  among  men. 

The  delay  which  has  occurred  in  giv- 
ing effect  to  the  lofty  conceptions  of  Mr. 
Smithson  may  happily  be  repaired. 
While  everything  immediately  connected 
with  his  bounty  has  for  seven  long  years 
stood  still,  and  has  been  regarded,  as  it 
should  seem,  with  cold  indifference,  an- 
other institution  without  particular  en- 
dowment has,  as  we  have  seen,  been  ac- 
cumulating possessions  from  a  thousand 
sources.  These  are  exactly  of  the  descrip- 
tion which  Mr.  Smithson's  establishment 
would  have  had  to  wait  for  if  it  had  gone 
into  existence  by  assuming  a  definite  shape 
seven  years  ago.  They  are  mute  instruct- 
ors, susceptible  of  receiving  speech  and 
language  by  the  inspiration  of  philosophy. 
They  will  discourse  eloquent  music  if  they 
are  animated  by  the  sounds  of  a  golden 
lyre.  A  combination  of  the  inert  posses- 
sions of  the  National  Institute  with  the  ex- 
pansive faculties  of  a  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, would  form  one  of  those  chemical 
compounds,  which  derive  from  union  of 
inactive  elements,  irresistible  force  and 
activity.  The  Smithsonian  Institution 
could  receive  and  employ,  preserve  and 
promulgate  the  productions  of  art  and 
nature,  which  are  worse  than  idle  in  the 
hands  of  the  unendowed  National  Insti- 
tute. The  National  Institute  depositing 
for  a  season,  or  permanently,  as  might 
prove  the  best,  its  priceless  but  unpro- 
ductive gems,  or  joining  them  with  such 
as  may  be  collected  gradually  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Smithson  Institution 
would  give  immediate  efficacy  to  the  de- 
signs of  its  own  founders,  without  wait- 
ing the  dull  resolves  of  Congressional 
reluctance,  or  the  uncertain  pecuniary 
contributions  of  individual  benevolence. 
Opportunity  would  thus  be  furnished  of 
exhibiting  at  once  the  value  of  both.  A 
foreign  bounty  would  go  at  once  into 
fair  and  useful  exercise,  while  the  trea- 
sures of  distant  and  domestic  liberality 
would,  like  the  talents  of  the  faithful 
servant,  be  increased  tenfold. 

In  urging  a  combination  of  efforts  and 
resources,  we  are  aware  that  difficulties 
are  to  be  overcome.  What  difficulties, 
however,  are  entitled  to  be  regarded  as 
formidable  impediments,  when  an  object 
so  devoutly  to  be  desired  is  in  view,  and 
when  a  Roman  lustrum  as  to  one  of  the 
Institutions,  and  much  more  than  a  Ro- 
man lustrum  as  to  the  other  have  ahead)' 
elapsed  in  hopeless  listlessness  .'     Con- 
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gress  has  done  nothing  substantially  for 
either.     For  one  of  them   it  has  done 
much  less  than  nothing,  for  it  has  ac- 
cepted the  trust  and  received  the  fund, 
and  then  permitted  the  first  to  be  a  barren 
waste,  and  the  last  an  absorbed  and  bu- 
ried mine.     What  hesitation  can  there 
be  in  sacrificing  trifling  objections,  when 
by  such  sacrifice  alone,  it  should  seem, 
national  pledges  can  be  redeemed,  and 
national    benefits    conferred  .'      We  are 
conscious  that  the   proposition  to  unite 
these  two  things  of  different  origin  has 
been  already  more  than  once  suggested. 
The   suggestion   came  from   persons  of 
great  respectability,  who  having  mani- 
fested a  deep  interest  in  both  establish- 
ments, and  reflected  much,  and  kindly,  and 
wisely  upon  them,  enjoyed  no  small  share 
of  right  to  advise.     Tllese  persons  were 
Mr.   I)upon§eau  and  Mr.   Rush.      The 
latter  in  his  paper  communicated  to  the 
meeting  of  April,  1844,  ascribes,  perhaps 
justly,  the  idea  to  the  former,  and  says 
that  "  it  has  met  the  concurrence  of  so 
many  judgments  entitled  to  respect  as 
now  to  form  what  may  almost  be  called 
an   enlightened  public  opinion."     Con- 
curring  entirely    with    those    who    re- 
commend union,  we  are  constrained  to 
differ  with    them    as    to    the   proposed 
method  of  attaining  so  desirable  an  end. 
This  is  a  question  so  grave  that  it  is  but 
fair  to  quote  the  language  of  the  position 
to  which  a  very  amicable  protest  is  here 
interposed.     Mr.  Rush  says,  (3  Bulletin, 
page   458)  "  The    Smithsonian   fund  is 
small  in  reference  to  the  greatness  and 
prospects  of  this  country  ;  but  it  is  great 
above  price.     It  may  be  made  a  founda- 
tion   in    the   intellectual  career  of  our 
country.     And  here  I  come  to  a  main 
purpose  of  this  paper.     Jf  it  be  asked  in 
what  way  shall  the  fund  be  brought  into 
activity,  an  answer  is  at  hand.     Let  it 
be  engrafted  upon  the  National  Institute." 
Again  on  the  same  page,  "  I  would  say, 
then,  clothe  this  Institute  with  it;  it  is 
now   suffering  for  want  of  funds — the 
only  want  it  knows."     It  may  not  ap- 
pear at  first  view  very  important,  which 
is  the  tree  and  which  the  engrafted  limb, 
provided  they  both  grow  and  bear  good 
fruit  together ;  which  is  the  body  and 
which  the  garment,  if  the  one  be  com- 
fortably clothed  and  the  other  be  grace- 
fully worn.     But  in   this  case,  to  keep 
up  for  a  moment  Mr.  Rush's  well  chosen 
illustrations,  it  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  that  one  and  not  the  other 
should  be  the  tree  and  the  body;  that 
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Mr.  Smithson's  establishment  should  be 
the  principal,  and  the  voluntary  associ- 
ation the  accessory  merely.  This  is  a 
vital  diflerence.  It  would  be  no  less  a 
violation  of  the  contract  of  acceptance  to 
make  the  bounty  received  a  mere  incident 
of  something  else,  than  it  would  be  to 
neglect  the  testament  altogether,  by  feed- 
ing for  example,  vvith  that  fund  the  wants 
of  government,  or  applying  it  to  rase  all 
subsisting  monuments  of  science  to  their 
foundations,  instead  of  giving  them  dig- 
nity and  brightness  for  its  increase  and 
diffusion  among  men.  The  cy  -pres  doc- 
trine of  the  Courts  of  Equity  never  has 
been  carried  to  this  extent.  It  has  on 
one  occasion  diverted  a  legacy  for  build- 
ing a  synagogue  into  a  fund  for  erecting 
a  church  of  the  National  Establishment 
of  England :  and  that  was  going  pretty 
far.  If  a  fund  had  been,  bequeathed  to 
build  a  magnificent  edifice  to  be  called 
Henry  VII. 's  Chapel,  would  the  will  be 
obeyed  in  the  construction  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  with  however  beautiful  a 
niche  in  it  bearing  alone  a  name  intended 
for  the  whole  structure  ?  Mr.  Smithson 
directs  that  an  establishment  be  founded 
with  his  means,  not  a  part  or  portion  of 
an  establishment,  or  an  incident  to  it. 
He  directs  that  it  shall  exist  under  the 
name  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  not 
that  the  name  wiLh  the  thing  itself  shall 
be  absorbed  for  the  sake  of  the  fund 
which  goes  along  with  it  in  another 
name  and  thing.  All  this  we  believe 
would  follow  such  a  plan  of  consociation 
as  is  proposed.  It  is  not  necessary,  how- 
ever, that  the  consequence  should  be 
inevitable,  or  even  highly  probable.  A 
solemn  pledge  would  be  violated  by  ex- 
posing the  result  to  danger.  Nothing 
can  or  ought  to  be  done  which  by  ordi- 
nary contingency  will  abridge  the  as- 
surance in  which  Mr.  Smithson  died 
that  his  trust  if  accepted  would  be  sa- 
credly observed,  that  it  would  willingly 
be  exposed  to  no  unnecessary  hazard, 
that  it  would  become  liable  to  no  contin- 
gencies which  he  did  not  himself  foresee ; 
that  it  .should  be  carried  out  in  spirit  as 
well  as  in  letter,  in  substance  no  less 
than  in  form.  Above  all,  no  sacrifice,  or 
approach  to  sacrifice  of  a  jot  or  tittle  of  his 
design  can  be  justified  which  has  in  it  an 
ingredient  of  collateral  interest,  or  is  in- 
duced or  prompted  in  any  the  smallest  ima- 
ginable degree  by  a  postponement  of  his 
paramount  desires,  for  the  sake  of  promot- 
ing a  different  object,  equal,  as  it  might  be, 
or  even  superior,  if  it  were  so,  in  its  own 


merits  and  claims.  To  compromise  Mr. 
Smithson's  intentions  would  be  no  better 
than  to  trample  his  testament  in  the  dust. 

No  such  disastrous  expedient  is  neces- 
sary. The  "  Smithsonian  Institution" 
may  extend  its  wings  over  every  or  any 
other  establishment  of  a  scientific  charac- 
ter, which  by  means  of  its  protection  is 
enabled  to  increase  and  diffuse  knowledge 
among  men.  Let  the  details  of  organiza- 
tion and  arrangement  be  what  they  may, 
such  will  be  the  effect.  Whether  popular 
lectures,  or  astronomic  observations,  or 
philosophic  inquiries,  or  scientific  essays, 
or  agricultural  experiments,  or  mechanical 
improvements,  are  patronized,  each  would 
be  an  incident  to  the  great  "  Establish- 
ment," which  in  its  comprehensive  scope 
may  embrace  them  all.  The  National 
Institute  can  come  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, but  this  movement  cannot  be  re- 
versed. No  doubt  a  painful  effort,  per- 
haps a  positive  sacrifice,  is  involved  in 
such  a  measure.  But  how  can  it  be 
avoided  ?  Time  has  not  matured,  in  the 
one  thing  needful,  the  fortunes  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute.  Yet  time  enough  has 
elapsed  to  test  the  experiment.  What 
five  past  years  have  not  been  able  to  ac- 
complish, five  future  years  will  probably 
not  attain.  The  course  sug'gested  is  one 
of  necessity  and  not  of  choice.  It  were 
to  be  wished  that  the  noble  plan,  so  well 
digested,  so  liberally  sustained,  in  every 
thing  but  money,  so  admirably  carried 
out  to  a  certain  extent,  were  not  there  ar- 
rested and  forbidden  at  present,  to  reach 
its  high  destination,  by  "the  hard  liand 
of  a  vexatious  need."  Such  being  the 
evil  too  obviously  apparent,  too  unques- 
tionably true,  we  propose  nothing  but  a 
remedy  for  an  existing,  and  it  is  hoped,  a 
temporary  malady. 

Let  the  National  Institute  agree  to  hand 
over  all  of  its  collections  to  the  care  and 
use  of  a  "  Smithsonian  Institution,"  as 
soon  as  such  an  establishment  is  prepared 
to  receive  them.  Let  the  great  recipient 
be  known  by  no  other  name  than  that 
which  its  founder,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
perfect  right  and  becoming  pride,  thought 
fit  to  give.  Let  the  organization  of  the 
National  Institute  remain  entire,  and  its 
present  possessions  and  their  proceeds 
be  kept  distinct.  The  officers  and  man- 
agers of  the  one  establishment  can,  if 
necessary,  be  in  part  or  in  whole  constir 
tuted  the  officers  and  managers  of  the 
other.  One  great  object  of  Mr.  Smithson 
will  be  immediately  accomplished,  with- 
out in  any  degree  impeding  the  accom- 
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plishment  of  many  more.  In  the  progress 
of  time,  if  the  cause  of  knowledare  can  be 
better  promoted  by  ajiy  modification,  the 
friends  of  knowledge  may  readily  effect 
it.  One  powerful  and  controlling  name 
and  influence  can,  whenever  it  may  be 
thought  best,  be  divided  into  two  power- 
ful and  controlling  names  and  influences, 
in  their  allotted  spheres,  each  emulous  of 
the  power  and  the  exercise  of  it  by  the 
other  to  do  good  to  men. 

Or  if  the  strenuous  and  united  efforts, 
at  first  directed  by  necessity  and  circum- 
stances rather  than  by  mere  choice,  shall 
prove  to  be  the  best,  it  may  go  on  and 
prosper  in  happy  and  harmonious  inter- 
course and  association  for  ages.  Thus 
and  thus  only  does  it  seem  practicable  to 
redeem  the  time  that  has  been  lost. 

In  the  mere  circumstance  of  combining 
two  similar  Institutions,  there  could  be 
no  embarrassment.  The  ultimate  objects, 
the  paramount  purposes  of  both  are  the 
same.  Improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  human  family  is  the  end.  Cultiva- 
tion of  science  and  practical  demonstration 
of  its  advantages,  are  the  means.  No 
difference  exists  in  their  birth-place,  or 
in  the  plan  of  conducting  their  affairs. 
Both  are  at  the  city  of  Washington. 
The  fountain  of  active  existence,  the 
great  proprietor  of  all  they  may  several- 
ly or  jointly  possess,  the  barrier  against 
loss,  and  the  rock  on  which  the  perma- 
nency of  each  securely  rests,  is  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  An  accu- 
mulation of  effects  under  one  and  the  same 
guardianship,  would,  for  a  long  course 
of  time,  afford  variety  of  illustration  with- 
out creating  too  burdensome  a  load  of  re- 
sponsibility or  care.  Arrangement  in  de- 
tail for  exhibition,  preservation,  instruc- 
tion and  exchanges,  might  well  be  united. 
All  the  machinery  necessary  for  setting 
in  motion  and  keeping  in  activity  and 
energy  the  designs  of  the  respective  found- 
ers, might  be  in  form  and  substance  iden- 
tified. Buildings,  one  or  more,  construct- 
ed or  prepared  for  the  accommodation  of 
either,  would  equally  and  profitably  ac- 
commodate both.  These  are  all  prospec- 
tive and  possible,  although  they  may  be 
rendered  present  and  certain  advantages. 
The  actual  condition  of  the  two  contem- 
plated Institutions  is  happily  such  that  they 
may  be  made  immediately  available  in  con- 
nection. One  has  stores  of  instructive  mat- 
ter locked  up  in  profitless  inactivity.  It 
wants  only  a  golden  key  to  open  its  rich 
repositories  and  to  place  them  in  a  situ- 
ation to  benefit  the  world.     That  is  the 


National  Institute ;  which,  having  been 
for  some  years  in  existence,  has^  taken 
initiative  measures  of  usefulness.  It  can 
dispose  of  its  possessions  in  any  way 
consistent  with  its  charter,  even  to  the 
extent  of  a  reclaimable  deposit  of  them 
under  the  general  protection  of  another 
corporation,  a  final  direction  of  them  be- 
ing reserved,  and  even  the  immediate 
use  being  made  to  depend  upon  the  con- 
sent of  those  to  the  care  of  whom  they 
are  legally  confided.  The  other  has  yet 
nothing  of  visible  existence;  neither  shape 
nor  proportion,  objects  accumulated  or 
plans  matured.  It  has  a  fund  which,  in 
implicit  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the 
donor,  may  be  and  must  be  devoted  to 
scientific  purposes.  Years  might  elapse 
after  it  should  be  in  corporate  readiness 
for  action,  and  yet  action  might  still  be 
deferred  until  objects  could  be  gathered 
together  by  its  own  attractiveness  and 
expenditure,  for  teaching  science  practi- 
cally. Much  could,  no  doubt,  sooner  or 
later,  be  acquired  from  these  sources,  but 
much  might  remain  inaccessible,  which 
accident,  or  good  fortune,  or  good  man- 
agement has  already  placed  within  its 
reach.  The  fund,  which  should  be  held 
sacred  as  the  Vestal  Fire,  could  in  a  mo- 
ment be  properly  employed  for  the  exact 
purposes  of  the  exalted  trust,  upon  ob- 
jects thus  at  once  attainable. 

If  all  who  take  an  interest  in  promoting 
the  objects  which  Mr.  Smithson  had,  and 
the  promoters  of  the  National  Institute 
have  at  heart,  will  direct  their  eflxarts  to  a 
single  end,  and  cordially  combine  in  mea- 
sures to  accomplish  it,  delays,  which  are 
the  necessary  result  of  divided  counsels, 
and  are  fatal  to  designs  of  moment,  will 
exist  no  longer,  and  the  Legislature  will 
do  its  duty. 

The  opportunity  presented  by  the  great 
meeting  of  April,  1844,  was  wisely  em- 
braced for  preparing  two  memorials  to 
Congress.  One  was  subscribed  by  the 
Vice  President,  Corresponding  and  Record- 
ing Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  by  the 
Directors,  ex  officio,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  and  Directors  on  the  part  of 
the  National  Institute.  It  sets  forth  the 
origin  and  condition  of  the  establishment, 
the  progress  made  under  the  auspices  of 
a  government  charter,  the  ownership  by 
the  nation  of  the  treasures  which  it  has 
collected,  and  its  own  limited  capacity 
and  means,  and  concludes  with  asking 
an  appropriation  of  a  sura  sufficient  to 
discharge  the  arrears  of  expense  hereto- 
fore incurred  and  due,  an  annual  appro- 
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priation  for  the  necessarj'  purposes  of  the 
association,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
indulgence  hitherto  granted  of  the  use  of 
convenient  rooms  for  preserving  the  pro- 
perty, and  holdins;  the  ordinary  meetings. 
The  other  is  a  "  Memorial  of  the  friends 
of  science,  who  attended  the  April  meet- 
ing, &c.,"  and  it  bears  testimony  to  the 
zeal  and  industry  of  the  Directors,  in 
making  collections — 'to  their  disinterested- 
ness in  the  disposition  of  them,  and  to 
their  claims  to  public  approval  and  en- 
couragement ;  to  the  great  value  of  the 
property  collected  and  to  the  absence  of 
a  building  for  the  convenient  exhibition 
of  their  treasures  or  even  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  them.  It  expresses  a  hope 
that  the  government  of  a  country,  emu- 
lous to  consider  itself  among  the  first  of 
enlightened  nations,  would  not  refuse  to 
aid  in  securing  to  its  capital  the  benefit 
of  such  labors,  and  that  the  then  subsist- 
ing Session  of  Congress,  would  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  necessary  appropriation 
of  funds  to  an  object  so  truly  national 
and  so  truly  republican.  At  the  foot  of 
this  memorial  is  found  a  long  list  of  hon- 
ored names,  most  of  them  well  known 
to  science,  of  which  the  first  is  that  of 
Dr.  Nott,  "  President  Union  College, 
Schenectady,"  and  the  last,  "  Edward 
Hitchcock,  Professor,  Amherst  College, 
Mass."  Highly  favorable  reports  were 
made  both  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  The  recommendations 
contained  in  them,  were  not  responded  to 
by  an  appropriation,  and  the  Institute  re- 
mains endowed  only  by  its  own  merits 
and  the  necessarily  inadequate  pecuni- 
ary contributions  of  its  members. 

Arrangements  were  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  year,  for  the  delivery 
of  "  The  annual  address ;"  and  it  was 
pronounced  on  the  15th  January,  in  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
by  Mr.  Woodbury.  One  of  the  many 
agreeable  properties  of  this  truly  National 
scheme,  is  its  obvious  exclusion  of  eA'ery 
semblance  of  party  or  political  ingredient 
from  its  counsels,  its  exercises  and  asso- 
ciations. The  distinguished  members  of 
the  dilfereiit  political  parties,  in  high  and 
excited  party  moments,  have  met  together 
upon  a  common  scientihc  platform,  with- 
out even  a,p})earing  to  know  that  party 
difTerences,  on  any  arena,  e.visted  among 
them.  However  separated  may  be  the 
paths  to  political  eminence,  however  dis- 
united may  be  the  seiuimcnts  of  jiubiic 
men,  as  to  the  measures  and  the  course 
of  policy  which  the  interests  of  the  re- 


public may  require,  there  is  no  division 
of  union  among  the  wise,  as  to  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge.  -All  who  deserve  the 
name,  with  one  consent,  bow  to  its  su- 
premacy, and  unite  in  promoting  its  salu- 
tary ends,  by  means  which,  if  not  pre- 
cisely the  same,  are  at  least  closely  similar 
and  perfectly  harmonious. 

JNlr.  Woodbury,  in  his  very  sensible 
"  address,"  modestly  disclaims  (p.  7.)  ma- 
king any  pretension  to  a  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  improvements  which  have 
been  made  here  in  the  sciences,  while  he 
alludes  "  to  some  of  the  most  striking 
cases,  where  their  assistance  has  been 
widely  invoked  among  us,  and  proved 
highly  useful."  To  a  gentleman  long 
and  laboriously  engaged  in  public  life,  a 
Governor  of  a  State,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
member  of  the  Senate, — for  he  has  filled 
all  these  places  in  succession, — profound 
and  familiar  intimacy  with  the  details  of 
science  could  not  be  imputed.  But  this 
necessary  defect  is  the  very  quality  that 
is  desirable.  Men  Avho  are  too  much 
employed  in  public  duties  to  work  out 
problems  in  astronomy,  or  to  speculate 
upon  organic  remains,  are  they  whose  in- 
fluence and  exertions  are  required  to  help 
along  those,  who  are  at  once  patient  and 
passionate  devotees  of  science.  If  in 
any  country,  science  and  the  arts  can  ad- 
vance without  the  countenance  of  those 
who  are  not  their  masters, — which  we 
utterly  disbelieve — this  is  not  that  coun- 
try. Elsewhere  a  sovereign  fiat,  or  a 
single  act  of  princely  munificence,  may 
set  in  motion  a  work  which  will  not 
cease  to  diffuse  its  blessings  for  centuries. 
Here,  all  are  people.  Each  individual  is 
a  co-laborer  with  the  rest.  They  who 
cannot  with  their  own  hands  fathom  the 
depths  of  philosophy,  are  expected  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  can. 
It  is  delightful  to  witness  how  many  are 
ready  to  contribute,  by  their  own  peculiar 
means  of  assistance,  to  objects  which 
become  by  joint  enterprise,  monuments 
of  common  pride,  lienefit  and  glory.  One 
happy  result  of  this  kind  of  cooperation 
and  encouragement,  is  formed  in  the  adap- 
tation of  works  of  art  and  science  to  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  the  people.  The 
public  mind,  as  IMr.  AVoodbury  says,  has 
acquired  impulses  "  to  mould  education 
more  for  the  practical  benefits  of  the 
many."  "  Bowditch,  the  translator  of 
La  Place  on  the  mechanism  of  the  Heav- 
ens, found  something  more  of  piolit, 
perhaps,  if  not  fame,  in  compiling  his 
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useful  navigator  for  the  multitude  who 
plough  the  ocean,  and  in  computing  an- 
nuities for  the  purposes  of  practical  life." 

At  the  "  annual  meeting"  of  January 
29th,  1S45,  which  it  seems  is  the  regular 
clay  for  electing  officers,  Mr.  Woodhury 
was  chosen  President  of  the  Institute  ; 
Mr.  Poinsett,  who  had  "  continued  to  fill 
the  office,  having  suggested  the  propriety 
of  substituting  another  person  in  his 
place,  as  he  felt  himself  unable  to  render 
such  services  as  he  could  wish."  The 
public  station  of  the  new  presiding  offi- 
cer in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
will  enable  him  to  give  force  and  direc- 
tion, to  the  just  sentiments  expressed  in 
his  annual  address.  He  considers  a  grant 
from  Congress  at  once  indispensable,  of 
enough  to  defray  the  expense  attendant 
on  the  good  preservation  and  collection 
of  the  public  materials,  in  charge  of  the 
Institute  ;  and  he  urges,  as  we  understand 
him,  (p.  33.)  that  Congress  is  bound,  by 
its  relations  to  the  District,  as  to  this  im- 
portant subject  to  take  all  necessary  steps 
there,  for  the  advancement  of  science, 
"  through  some  Institution  which  shall  be 
national  in  its  origin,  so  as  not  to  offend 
our  pride  of  character ;  and  national  in 
its  benefits,  so  as  to  comport  with  that 
spirit  of  justice  and  equality,  that  ought 
to  pervade  all  our  public  measures." 

The  National  Institute  may  be  congrat- 
ulated upon  the  selection  of  its  officers. 
It  has  been  made  fortunately,  for  it  has 
been  made  wisely.  Mr.  Force,  the  Vice 
President,  has  been  for  several  years  la- 
boriously engaged  in  preparing  a  Docu- 
mentary History  of  the  United  States, 
under  a  contract  with  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  sanction  and  authoritj'  of 
Congress.  His  Archaeological  researches, 
have  developed  a  mine  of  curious  and 
interesting  knowledge,  and  have  placed 
him  in  possession  of  stores  of  authentic 
information  relative  to  a  most  important 
period  in  the  annals  of  the  country.     He 


has  devoted  much  time,  attention,  and 
probably  money  to  the  service  of  the  as- 
sociation, of  which  he  has  been  the  sec- 
ond elective  ofiicer  from  the  beginning. 
The  chief  executive  magistrate,  and  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  are  ex  officio 
Directors.  Mr.  Force  is  always  on  the 
spot,  and  by  his  unpretending  intelligence, 
assiduity  and  liberality,  he  has  been  a 
never  ceasing  source  of  advantage.  All 
who  have  had  occasion  to  observe  the 
proceedings  of  the  Institute,  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  untiring  zeal  and 
aptitude  of  Mr.  Markoe,  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary.  Himself  a  ripe  scholar 
and  a  man  of  science,  the  pen  of  the  so- 
ciety could  not  be  held  by  an  abler  or  a 
fitter  hand.  Nor  ought  we,  in  this  course 
of  remark,  to  overlook  the  amiable  gen- 
tleman, who  not  only  discharges  with 
fidehty  the  duties  of  Recording  Secretary, 
but  employs  himself,  as  the  published 
records  show,  in  preparing  specimens  of 
Natural  History, which,  from  time  to  time, 
have  been  acknowledged  as  the  gifts  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Townsend. 

We  have  endeavored  to  show  the  pro- 
gress, the  present  condition,  the  actual 
wants,  and  the  probable  prospects  of  the 
National  Institute.  In  its  nature  there  is 
nothing  which  a  cautious  government 
should  hesitate  to  encourage.  All  its  ob- 
jects are  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation.  Nothing  can  be  discerned, 
either  in  the  character  of  the  establish- 
ment or  the  situation  of  the  country, 
from  which  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
in  this  encouragement.  Generations  at 
least  must  pass  away,  before  the  turning 
point  of  civilization  is  reached,  beyond 
which  refinement  sinks  into  luxury,  and 
luxury  becomes  the  harbinger  of  a  de- 
caying empire.  In  the  mean  time,  sci- 
ence and  the  polished  arts,  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the 
nation,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 
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TRANSLATIONS    FROM    THE    GERMAN. 

We  believe  the  principal  sentiment  excited  among  persons  acquainted  with  the  lite- 
rature of  continental  Europe,  by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  recent  volume  of 
Specimens,  is  one  of  regret,  that  lie  had  not  oftener  employed  his  own  skilful  pen  in 
translation,  instead  of  adopting  inferior  versions  from  English  Magazines  and  Reviews. 
The  excellence  of  many  of  his  borrowed  translations  is,  indeed,  very  great ;  but  those 
from  the  German  and  other  Northern  languages  are,  in  general  (though  with  some  bril- 
liant exceptions),  failures.  We  shall  at  present  only  instance  the  tame  and  unfaithful 
translation  of  Claudius's  spirited  and  famous  Rheinwei?ilied,  and  instead  of  pointing  out 
its  defects,  v.'e  will  endeavor  to  supply  its  place  by  a  more  literal,  if  not  a  more  finished 
version.  We  accompany  it  with  translations  of  two  little  poems  from  Matthisson, 
neither  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Longfellow's  collection.  P. 

RHINE-WINE    SONG. 

FROM     THE       GERMAN     OF      CLAUDIUS. 

With  ivy  wreathe  our  flowing  Rhenish  cup. 

And  drain  it  gaily  dry  ! 
In  troth,  Sir  Toper,  Europe  down  and  up, 

No  wine  with  this  can  vie. 

In  Hungary  nor  Poland  sprouts  this  vine. 

Nor  where  men  parley  voo ; 
Mounseer  Saint  Vitus  thence  may  fetch  his  wine. 

No  drink  for  us  they  brew. 

'Tis  of  the  fullness  of  our  Fatherland ! 

How  were  it  else  so  good  ? 
How  else  infuse  such  noble,  generous,  bland. 


Yet  strong,  heroic  blood 


? 


Upon  all  German  soils  it  doth  not  grow. 

And  many  stately  hills 
Are  like  the  whilom  Cretans,  bellies  slow. 

None  worth  the  space  it  fills. 

Thuringia's  mountains,  for  example,  bring 

Forth  juice  that  looks  like  wine, 
.But  wine  is  not;  it  moveth  not  to  sing. 

Nor  cheers  the  hearts  that  pine. 

Seek  through  the  Erz  !  no  wine  rewards  your  pains  ; 

On  hills  so  bleak  and  cold. 
You'll  find  but  silver  ore  and  cobalt  veins. 

Perchance,  some  stingy  gold. 

The  soaring  Blocksberg  is  a  tall  Philister, 

Yielding  but  wind,  not  wine  ; 
So  on  his  top  Old  Nick  and  his  chorister 

Their  mazy  dance  entwine. 

Tlie  Rhine !  the  Rhine !  leaf,  tendril,  grape,  there  flourish ! 

Shower  blessings  on  the  Rhine  ! 
His  rugged  banks  they  overhang,  and  nourish 

Us  with  this  genial  wine. 

Then  let  us  laugh,  and  quaff  right  joyously 

This  gift  of  Fatlier  Rhine  ! 
And  give  to  ail  that  sick  or  sorry  be 

A  cup  of  this  same  wine  " 
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THE    GNOMES. 

FROM      THE     G  E_R  MAN     OF     MATTHISSON. 

Day's  blinding  beams  oppress. 

But  murky  night  we  bless  ! 

For  this  we  love  to  dwell 

Deep  in  earth's  caverned  cell. 
On  upper  earth  in  ether  bright, 
Is  all  that  Adam's  offspring  hight, 
Justly  condemned  to  heat  and  light. 

We  scorn  what  mortals  raise 

To  heaven  with  empty  praise  ; 

The  North  Pole's  bear-trod  strand 

To  us  is  Fairy-land. 
The  enameled  flower,  the  nightingale, 
To  eye  and  ear  are  bitter  bale, 
And  seven  we  count  an  even  tale. 

The  skin  of  burrowing  mole 

Was  long  our  courfly  stole, 

But  now  the  Gnome  struts  drest 

In  tunic  of  asbest. 
Which  Puck,  the  night-elf,  full  of  fun. 
From  rifted  rocks'  deep  fissures  won. 
And  Erl,  the  water-kelpie,  spun. 

•    When  nigh  our  Gnomic  homes 

Fell  avarice  delving  comes, 

The  golden  wainscot  pecks. 

That  waU  and  ceiling  decks, 
Then  straight  we  quench  the  miner's  light. 
With  sulphurous  vapors  blast  his  sight. 
And  pommel  black  and  blue  the  wight. 

Elf,  night-mare,  goblin-sprite. 

Through  caves  of  pitchy  night. 

We  glare  with  emerald  eye, 

And  smallest  mote  descry. 
There  wenectareous  naphtha  drink. 
With  vitriol  blue  our  visage  prink. 
Then  down  on  putf-ball  pillow  sink. 

Wild  whirr  from  hollow  cliff, 

Close-watched  by  grizzly  Gryph, 

In  stormy  flight  the  Gnomes : 

The  witches'  Sabbat  comes  ! 
The  infernal  trump,  with  jarring  sound. 
Wakes  awful  echoes  Blocksberg  round, 
And  spectral  throngs  his  top  surround. 

No  law  we  own,  nor  moil 

With  net,  nor  till  the  soil. 

Man's  lore  and  art  we  call 

But  empty  bubbles  all ; 
No  music  know  but  Satan's  choir. 
Tickling  the  ear  with  discords  dire. 
Such  are  the  Gnomes,  if  you  inquire. 
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THE    FAIRIES. 

FROM     THE      GERMAN     OF     MATTHISSON. 

What  'neath  the  moon  so  bright 

As  Fairies  fleet  and  light ! 

Our  mirror  clear  and  true, 

The  meadow's  starry  dew ; 
The  brook's  soft  moss  we  dancing  tread. 
Rock  on  the  vernal  spray's  green  thread, 
Then  seek  in  flower-cups  soft  our  bed. 

Fays  of  the  mountain  come  ! 

And  ye  by  lakes  that  roam, 

Forth  to  the  dew-pearled  green. 

Follow  the  Elfin  Queen  ! 
In  cobweb  turban  silvery  gray. 
Lit  by  the  glow-worm's  glimmering  ray, 
Hie  to  the  moonlight  dance  away  ! 

Let  mantles  fine  and  white, 

Bleached  in  the  pale  star-light, 

On  grave  of  maiden  fair. 

Float  round  you  light  as  air. 
Through  moor,  sedge,  wold,  through  yellow  grain, 
Down  hill,  up  dale,  from  grove  to  plain, 
Haste  hither  to  the  sportive  chain  ! 

The  broad-leaved  nettle  spreads 

Safe  arch  above  our  heads. 

And  mists  a  silvery  wall 

Extend  around  our  ball. 
We  swiftly  whirl,  we  lightly  sweep, 
And  grizzly  Gnomes  from  caverns  deep 
Ply  harp  and  viol  as  we  trip. 

Haste  !  join  our  giddy  round  ! 

With  cobvv^eb  kerchief  crowned  ; 

Swift  spins  the  elfin  throng, 

In  circling  maze  along. 
What  foot  so  light  as  ne'er  to  slip  ! 
We  skim  the  lea  with  zephyr-trip, 
Nor  bows  the  grass  beneath  our  step. 


VANITY    OF  VANITIES. 

Without  having  ever  been  a  preacher,  "  the  Presidential  patronage  " — which  is 

one  may  cr)' out  that  "all  is  vanity;"  in   this   country   the   regal    power,  the 

without  being  quite  as  wise  a  king  as  Prerogative  itself — "  is  not  the  thing  it  is 

Solomon,  one  may   repeat  that   "all  is  cracked  up  to  be."     Now,  this  discovery 

vexation  of  spirit."     But,  really,  to  make  of  tiie   nothingness   of    royalty  and   of 

these  great  moral  discoveries,  and    to  wisdom,  being  one  which  no  man  but  a 

have  learned  what  a  lie  life  is,  one  must  prince   and   a  sage  could  make,  and   it 

have  stood  at  its  top,  and  looked  down  being  moreover  monstrous  to   suppose 

on  all  mortal  things  at  bis   feet.     The  that  the  printer  should  be  so  di.sloyal  as 

Government  Organ  has  lately  announced,  to  find  out  such  a  secret  in  advance  of 

in  that  classic  English  wliich  is  so  fit  a  Majesty,  we  must  perforce  conclude  that 

vehicle  for  its  enlightened  politics,  that  \k&"vanitasvanitatv.mJ"oi\\\t  "Organ" 
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is  the  President's  ejaculation,  not  its  own. 
The  very  style,  not  less  than  the  thought, 
is  stamped  with  a  kingly  sorrow,  a 
monarch's  mortification.  And  whereas 
the  great  son  of  David,  with  all  his 
wisdom,  arrived  not  at  this  profound 
conviction  of  the  emptiness  of  all  things 
until  the  very  close  of  his  reign,  our 
ruler  has  found  out  just  as  much  in  the 
very  beginning.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  words  and  the  discovery  which 
we  have  cited  must  he  the  President's 
own,  and  when  they  appeared  in  that 
Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  the  Court  Calendar, 
the  Register  of  the  royal  thoughts,  he 
had  only  said  to  the  scribe  (we  will 
not  say  the  Pharisee)  who  conducts  it, 
"  Write !"  and  forthwith  was  recorded 
that  golden  saying,  "  the  Presidential 
patronage  is  not  the  thing  it  is  cracked  up 
to  be!" 

Nevertheless,  in  thus  attempting  to 
establish  whence  must  have  come  a 
sentiment  so  profound,  expressed  so  loftily 
and  yet  so  touchingly,  we  mean  not  to 
say  that  they  who  voice  it  to  the  world 
may  not  have  also  made  their  own 
sagacious,  though  subordinate  reflections. 
It  has  always  been  held  that,  without 
her  measures,  the  greatness  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  wit  would  have  been  manifest 
enough,  in  the  ministers  and  counsellors 
whom  she  drew  about  her.  As  thus  the 
having  able  servants  proves  the  prince  to 
be  wise,  so  when  we  have  ascertained 
the  monarch  to  be  of  the  highest  sagacity, 
we  need  no  further  proof  that  they  whom 
he  employs  must  be  only  less  eminently 
acute  than  himself.  Of  necessity,  then, 
the  discoveries  of  the  astute  editors  who 
interpret  for  the  President  will  have  trod 
after  his  mind  in  the  same  bright  track  of 
high  perception,  and  led  them,  too,  to 
truths  proper  to  their  detection,  as  the 
others  to  their  principal's  ;  so  that,  prob- 
ably, just  about  the  time  that  he  sorrow- 
fully surmised  the  great  fact  that  "  the 
Presidency  is  not  what  it  is  cracked  up  to 
be,"  they  will  have  sadly  suspected  that 
"  the  Palace  Printership  is  not  what  it 
is  taken  for !" 

As  yet,  seeing  little  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  discovery  of  certain  spines  and 
prickles  in  the  arm-chair  of  the  Printer- 
ship,  has  brought  about  in  them  who 
coveted  it,  any  extreme  diminution  of 
desire  for  it,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
convince  ourselves  that  the  rankling  of 
all  the  thorns  in  the  crown  has  made 
him  who  wears  it  sick  or  sated  at  so 
brief  an  enjoyment  of  his  wishes.     Per- 


chance, after  all,  the  disgust  conceived  so 
very  early  is  a  premature  one.  It  is 
averred,  by  those  who  confide  and  sym- 
pathise in  it  the  most,  that  Gen.  Jacksoa 
was  "  one  of  the  greatest,  wisest  and 
best  men  that  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of 
time  ;"  and  yet  it  is  perfectly  well  known 
that  his  sentiments  on  this  subject  under- 
went a  complete  revolution.  Who  knows 
what  time  may  not  bring  about  ?  Habit, 
use,  breeds  us  to  strange  things.  Nobody 
but  makes  wry  faces  at  the  first  olive  he 
eats ;  the  first  quid  of  tobacco  makes  us 
spue ;  and  yet  folks  soon  delight  in 
olives,  and  grow  miserable  when  their 
honey-dew  or  even  pig-tail  is  taken 
away  from  them.  Eels  have  been  said 
to  grow  not  displeased  with  skinning. 
In  Milton,  Belial  argues  to  the  fiends 
that  custom  will  by-and-by  render  the 
discomforts  of  the  place  where  bad  people 
go  by  no  means  disagreeable.  Everybody 
knows  the  mortal  antipathy  and  the  an- 
guish with  which  that  distinguished  Dem- 
ocrat, the  Hon.  Benj.  F.  Butler,  at  first 
took  his  heavy  official  fees,  and  how 
difficult  it  afterwards  became  to  satisfy 
that  scrupulous  person's  cormorant  appe- 
tite for  them.  A  king  of  Pontus  is  said 
to  have  inured  himself  to  all  sorts  of 
poisons,  until  at  last  he  could  feed  on 
them  as  drink  and  victuals.  Why  may 
not  the  same  happen  to  Mr.  Polk  ?  And 
does  not  the  poet  say. 

For  custom  turns  fatigues  to  ease,  ' 
And  taught  by  virtue,  pain  can  please. 

Constancy,  courage,  familiarity  with  the 
woes  of  authority,  may  reconcile  Mr. 
Polk  to  his  present  pangs.  Patriotism 
will  plead  with  him  to  endure  them. 
The  melting  voice  of  all  the  faithful  in 
office  will  supplicate  him.  Nay,  the 
"Organ"  itself,  in  its  tenderest  strain,  such 
as  Orpheus  subdued  Pluto  with,  may  at 
last  intercede  for  the  country,  and  win 
Mr.  Polk  to  bear  a  little  longer,  as  well 
as  he  may,  the  self-sacrifice  of  stooping  to 
such  a  position,  the  torture  of  wide  adu- 
lation, the  cruel  necessity  of  having  half 
the  land  at  his  beck,  the  severe  affliction 
of  disposing  of  ail  public  honors,  pro- 
fits and  trusts,  as  the  private  property  of 
himself,  and  his  friends,  and  his  follow- 
ers. 

After  all,  too,  the  President's  situation, 
grievous  as  it  is  to  him,  must  have  its 
consolations.  It  cannot  fail  often  to 
occur  to  his  mind,  from  the  rule  of 
what  an  inferior,  v/iat  an  incompetent, 
what  an  inglorious  person  his  election 
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has  saved  the  land  !  The  confidence  with 
which  all  sections  and  factions  of  his 
own  party  regard  him,  must  be  decidedly 
soothing.  JHis  very  opponents  yield  a 
general,  though  reluctant,  homage  to  the 
splendor  of  his  abilities  and  reputation. 
The  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  nomi- 
nation, the  methods  that  secured  his  elec- 
tion, must,  in  the  review,  brim  his  mind 
with  satisfaction.  Can  he  look  other- 
wise than  with  pleasure  upon  the  return 
he  has  made  to  those  to  whom  he  immedi- 
ately owes  his  elevation — the  South  Caro- 
linians .'  Then,  must  not  the  unimpaired 
trust  and  affection  towards  him,  betokened 
hy  the  last  letter  of  his  benefactor,  General 
Jackson,  to  Major  Lewis,  fill  his  heart 
with  self- approving  joy  ?  And  surely,  as 
to  even  that  peculiar  grief,  the  partition 
of  the  spoils,  the  administration  of  the 
patronage,  if  he  has  not  been  able  to 
satisfy  anybody  hardly  with  his  proper 
share  of  the  plunder,  at  least  his  con- 
science, his  heart,  his  understanding, 
and  all  the  man,  and  the  citizen,  and 
the  Christian  within  must  glow  with 
exultation  at  the  noble,  the  wise,  the 
righteous,  and  the  patriotic  use  to  which 
he  has  put,  and  is  putting,  all  the  per- 
sonal power  which  he  wields. 

Of  those  whom  he  has  removed,  pro- 
bably at  least  three-fourths  were  men 
against  whom  no  fault  could  be  alleged 
except  that,  in  a  country  where  the  forms 
of  freedom  exist,  they  were  known,  in 
the  exercise  of  a  supposed  privilege,  to 
think  otherwise  than  does  the  President 
on  some  questions  of  legitimate  political 
opinion.  For  this  crime,  to  which  they 
had  originally  been  led  by  the  laws — in 
which  the  President  himself  had,  by  his 
Inaugural  Address  and  preceding  decla- 
rations, encouraged  them  to  persist — hun- 
dreds of  worthy  citizens — fathers  of  fami- 
lies— skilful  and  faithful  public  servants — 
many  of  them  gray  with  honorable  and 
useful  servivce — by  their  integrity,  their 
long  experience,  their  practised  capacity, 
their  zeal  in  every  duty,  the  real  but  hum- 
ble props  of  that  very  administration  of 
public  affairs  of  which  a  few  lucky  poli- 
ticians or  demagogues  (themselves  often 
totally  useless  and  empty,  or  worse,)  bear 
off  all  the  honors  and  the  chief  rewards — 
have  been  deliberately  and  coolly,  by 
him  who  should  have  been  the  guard  and 
the  father  of  all  who  deserve  well  in  the 
public  service,  cast  out  at  least  into  such 
disgrace  as  the  Presidential  authority  can 
inflict,  and  in  many  instances,  with  a 
shocking  inhumanity  as  well  as  injustice, 


into  absolute  destitution  at  the  end  oftheir 
days.  Such  has  been  here,  before  our 
own  eyes,  repeatedly  the  reward  bestow- 
ed by  the  Executive  on  long  and  exem- 
plary official  service.  In  one  instance, 
a  case  still  cruder  has  come  distinctly  to 
our  knowledge,  where  a  clerk  above 
seventy  years  old,  but  still  healthy  and 
strong,  kept  in  poverty  by  a  family  out  of 
proportion  to  his  small  salary,  has,  with- 
out the  slightest  imputation,  and  indeed 
with  a  direct  avowal  of  his  efficiency, 
been  turned  out  to  starve,  with  a  positive 
refusal  of  any  testimony  of  good  conduct 
such  as  might  assist  in  enabling  him  to 
find  employment  and  earn  his  bread ;  and 
this  was  done,  avowedly,  upon  the  ground 
that  such  a  testimony  might  be  used  to  the 
injur D  of  those  who  turned  out  this  good 
officer  of  tioenty  years'  standing.'  We 
might  advert  to  other  instances  of  re- 
movals as  unjust  and  pitiless  here.  They 
come  continually,  to  sadden  the  hearts 
and  offend  the  judgments  of  all  the  right- 
minded,  of  whatever  politics.  But  apart 
from  the  individual  wrong,  and  from  every 
thing  that  must  move  private  pity,  a  great 
part  of  the  cases  are  utterly  bad,  in  every 
public  aspect.  Mere  brawlers,  or  minions 
of  cliques,  and  intriguers,  and  clubs  who 
have  signalized  themselves  by  nothing 
but  forwardness  in  those  bad  party-serv- 
ices which  almost  invariably  mark  the 
man  as  unfit  for  anything  else,  ignorant 
of  business,  desperate  in  fortunes,  loose 
in  principles,  are  but  too  largely  substi- 
tuted for  tried,  faithful,  highly  capable 
clerks.  The  public  business  cannot  but 
suffer  terribly  from  this  exchange  of  com- 
petency for  its  opposite,  of  exeperience 
for  inexperience,  of  men  who  stood  upon 
their  personal  merit  for  those  who  rely 
only  on  having  been  and  continuing  to 
be  the  tools  of  party  or  of  persons.  With 
so  wide  a  lesson  of  the  uselessness  of 
fidelity,  of  the  availability  for  promotion 
of  anything  rather  than  the  performance 
of  duty,  what  can  the  Executive  expect — 
nay,  what  design — as  to  the  zeal  and 
honesty  with  which  those  holding  public 
employments  are  henceforth  to  act } 
What  must  such  appointments  be  held  to 
signify,  except  purposes  that  regard  only 
something  either  partisan  orpersonal,  and 
utterly  adverse  to  the  public  service  .'  that 
service,  thus  given  up  to  the  havoc  of  an 
expulsion  of  those  who  are  necessary, 
an  induction  of  multitudes  that  are  either 
a  burden,  or  not  to  be  trusted  except  in 
those  electioneering  pursuits  from  which 
they  come. 
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If,  as  is  plainly  the  fact,  the  public  ser- 
vice is  thus  set  at  naught  in  favor  of  the 
mere  instruments  of  faction  or  of  a  leader, 
how  can  it  be  imagined  that  he  who  docs 
it — let  him  possess  what  he  may — does 
it  for  any  ends  but  his  own  ?  Certainly,  the 
President's  press  here  and  its  echoes  else- 
where, tell  us  of  his  fidelity  to  party,  the 
duty  he  owes  to  those  who  elected  him, 
and  would  have  us  believe  that  these  are 
the  clear,  nay,  moral,  motive  of  such  ap- 
pointments. We  answer,  that  he  who, 
in  such  a  position,  regards  Party  beyond 
his  supreme  duty  to  the  Public,  gives,  by 
that  very  conduct,  decisive  proof  that  he 
would  still  more  readily  betray  a  faction 
for  his  own  ends,  than  his  country  for 
that  faction.  Already,  in  this  system  of 
conduct,  the  President  has  utterly  violated 
his  own  voluntary  assurances  to  the 
country,  offered  under  every  circumstance 
that  could  give  them  solemnity :  what 
attention,  then,  do  his  protestations  of 
not  wishing  to  serve  a  second  term  de- 
serve— especially  when  such  pledges  are 
a  necessary  means  of  accomplishing  just 
the  opposite  intention  ?  Few  men  in  Mr. 
Polk's  place  would  hesitate  at  such  an 
expedient.  That  he  is  capable  of  it,  his 
insane  declarations  concerning  the  Ta- 
riff, during  the  election,  put  beyond  any 
manner  of  doubt. 

An  old  and  bad,  but  unhappily  acute 
maxim  of  politics  says,  that  "  promises  are 
the  counters  of  wise  men,  the  money  of 
fools."  The  very  Press,  which  urges  the 
most  the  certainty  of  Mr.  Polk's  sincerity, 
is  one  which  has  long  acted  upon  Talley- 
rand's favorite  definition  of  words,  as  "  an 
invention  for  the  concealment  of  one's 
ideas" — an  invention, by  the  by,  particu- 
larly available,  where  the  man  has  very 
many  words  and  very  few  ideas.  We 
need  hardly  point,  in  confirmation  of  our 
legitimate  distrust  of  the  "  Self-denying 
Ordinance"  of  Mr.  Polk,  to  two  of  the 
latest  examples  afforded  by  the  station 
which  he  occupies.  General  Jackson 
was  as  patriotic  as  he  ;  Mr.  Tyler  as  sin- 
cere ;  and  both  paid  no  attention  to  just 


such  pledges.  What  are  they,  in  fact, 
but  political  parodies  of  that  ecclesiasti- 
cal disclaimer,  the  Nolo  Episcopari,  the 
antipathy  to  a  mitre,  which  has  so  com- 
pletely passed  into  a  proverb  significant 
only  of  a  churchman  who  is  particularly 
anxious  to  be  made  a  bishop  of,  and  ex- 
pects to  succeed  by  an  assumed  humility  ? 
Let  us  then  conclude,  as  we  began, 
with  Solomon.  It  takes  a  very  sagacious 
man  to  find  out  that  he  is  a  fool,  and  a 
very  wise  monarch  to  discover  that  the 
pains  of  royalty  outweigh  its  gratifica- 
tions. But  Solomon  did  not  resign  upon 
making  his  discovery  :  why  then  should 
Mr.  Polk  .'  Should  he,  however,  feel 
himself  too  unhappy,  he  need  not  fear  : 
there  is  a  Vice  President,  who  will  pro- 
bably bear  with  more  courage  the  weight 
of  the  sceptre.  But  we  are,  hke  Horace, 
loyal  enough  to  cry — 

"  Late,  very  late,  oh  may  he  rule  us  !" 

In  short,  we  have  no  fears  that  the 
land,  and  especially  the  oflice-holders  or 
seekers,  will  be  called  to  mourn  a  resig- 
nation. Mr.  Polk  will  probably,  after 
the  example  of  nearly  every  body  that 
ever  held  supreme  power,  quit  it  only 
Avhen  he  can't  help  it.  To  us,  his  mani- 
fest propping  of  himself  on  party  only,  is 
a  decisive  sign  that  he  has  yet  expecta- 
tions which  Party  alone  is  to  realize.  A 
man  bent  on  serving  only  one  term  would 
think  only  of  that  equal,  that  even,  that 
patriotic  course,  which  should  win  him, 
during  the  short  reign  to  which  he  limited 
himself,  the  compensation  of  a  blameless 
reputation.  DappUitvient  enmangeant — 
"  we  grow  hungrier  after  we  begin  to 
eat,"  says  the  French  adage,  and  if  Mr. 
Polk's  stomach  for  the  Presidency  does'nt 
mend  of  itself,  we  know  plenty  of  peo- 
ple near  him  that  Avill  administer  pickles 
and  provocatives  in  abundance.  By  the 
by,  how's  the  Organ  off  for  soy  and 
catsup  and  vinegared  cabbage  and  onions  ? 
They  are  capital  things  before  a  second 
course. 
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SCENERY  AND  RESOURCES  OF  MAINE. 


We  often  hear  expressions  of  wonder 
at  the  ignorance  whicli  prevails  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  enlightened  circles  of 
Europe  generally,  respecting  the  promi- 
nent features,  physical  and  social,  of  this 
country.  It  might  be  supposed  that  a 
natural  and  spontaneous  prompting  of 
curiosity  and  interest  would  everywhere 
be  experienced  in  reference  to  this  young 
and  vast  empire,  so  rapidly  expanding  in 
its  dimensions,  its  power,  and  its  import- 
ance. Before  the  veil,  whose  impene- 
trable fold  had  hidden,  for  thousands  of 
years,  one-half  of  the  globe,  had  been 
lifted  from  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  imaginations  of  men  were  busily 
exercised  in  picturing  hesperian  realms 
and  islands  of  the  blest,  blooming  be- 
yond it.  But  the  reality  is  far  more 
grand  and  exciting  than  the  fabrications 
of  fancy  ever  were.  A  vision  is  now 
rising  which,  if  the  nations  of  the  old 
world  would  but  turn  their  eyes  across 
the  ocean  to  behold  it,  would  arrest  their 
deepest  interest,  and  fill  them  with  the 
liveliest  admiration  and  solicitude.  The 
phenomenon  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  RepubHc  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America  is  rapidly  developing  its 
momentous  action,  without,  as  yet,  being 
at  all  realized  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  we  cannot  complain  of  this,  for  it 
is  not  realized  by  us.  We  are  charged 
with  exaggerating  the  interest  and  great- 
ness of  our  country,  and  are  ridiculed 
and  denounced  for  our  national  vanity. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unjust.  We  do 
not  estimate  that  country  sufficiently 
high.  We  know  not  what  a  beautiful, 
bountiful,  and  glorious  land  is  ours.  The 
features  of  its  scenery,  its  natural  resour- 
ces, its  infinite  variety  of  attractions  and 
capacities,  are  yet  to  be  appreciated  by 
us.  It  is  indeed  well  known,  for  every 
elementary  geography  teaches  that  Amer- 
ica has  some  quite  large  rivers  and  lakes. 
Everybody  has  heard  and  can  tell  about 
the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  Niagara, 
and  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  and 
one  or  two  other  frequented  places. 
Along  the  principal  routes  of  travel  par- 
ticular spots  are  noted.  But  beyond 
them  nothing  is  known  of  the  objects  of 
interest  belonging  to  the  natural  scenery. 
In  the  oldest  settled  parts  of  the  country, 
an  observing  eye  and  a  taste  for  the 
beauties  of  nature  can  still  explore  and 


discover  in  landscape  of  shore,  forest,  and 
cavern,  much  that  has  never  yet  attract- 
ed the  notice  it  merits. 

We  hope  to  induce  some  of  our  cor- 
respondents in  the  various  sections  of 
the  country  to  turn  their  attention  to  this 
subject,  that  we  may  spread  upon  our 
pages,  from  time  to  time,  pictures  of 
scenery  drawn  from  the  different  States, 
and  which  would  be  new  to  some,  and 
interesting  to  all. 

With  this  view,  and  hoping  that  others 
will  take  up  and  follow  the  plan,  we 
will  endeavor  to  delineate  a  part  of  our 
country  which  many  of  our  readers  may 
not,  perhaps,  have  thought  of,  but  as  a 
rugged  and  rock-hemmed  wilderness — as  a 
region  whose  rock-bound  coast  sustained 
a  scanty  population  of  fishermen,  and 
whose  forests  were  frequented  by  a  few 
lumbermen.  We  would  premise  that  we 
are  not  a  native  of  the  State  we  are  to 
describe,  and  have  never  resided  in  it, 
but  know  it  only  as  a  traveler. 

Maine  has  a  larger  territory  than  either 
of  the  other  New  England  States.  Under 
the  auspices  of  its  Legislature,  the  late 
Moses  Greenleaf  prepared  and  published 
a  map  of  the  State,  including  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  British  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  with  parts  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Canada  and  New  Hampshire.  A  cor- 
rected and  revised  edition  has  recently 
been  published,  which,  for  accuracy,  can 
scarcely  be  surpassed.  Every  bend  of  a 
river,  creek,  or  brook — every  indenta- 
tion and  projection  of  lake,  bay,  bank 
or  shore— the  track  of  every  main  road — 
every  ledge,  sunken  rock,  or  island, 
or  bar,  is  delineated  with  such  absolute 
accuracy,  that  the  traveler  needs  no  guide 
and  the  voyager  no  pilot. 

A  glance  at  this  map  discloses  the  mar- 
velous natural  advantages  of  the  coun- 
try. The  entire  coast  is  one  unbroken 
succession  of  harbors.  The  interior  is 
divided,  through  its  whole  depth,  by 
noble  rivers,  running,  for  the  most  part, 
parallel  with  each  other  to  the  sea; 
while  the  intermediate  territory  is  covered 
with  a  lace-work  of  smaller  streams,  and 
dotted  all  over  with  lakes  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes.  There  is  probably  no 
spot,  included  in  its  boundaries,  that  has 
not  the  advantage  of  water  privileges 
within  one  or  two  miles.  The  principal 
rivers  are  navigable  for  a  considerable 
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distance,  while  the  cross  streams  and 
lakes  are  of  inestimable  value,  as  afford- 
ing the  means  of  bringing  the  growth 
and  productions  of  the  inmost  forests  out 
to  an  open  market.  The  shore  is  diver- 
sified by  deep  bays,  formed  by  the  widen- 
ing banks  of  rivers  as  they  flow  to  the 
ocean,  or  by  projecting  headlands,  by 
sheltered  inlets  and  sounds,  and  by  an 
infinite  variety  of  islands,  arrayed  like  a 
protecting  army  in  an  advanced  line  all 
along  the  extended  coast.  Maine  is  pro- 
vided with  a  greater  number  of  secure 
and  desirable  harbors  than  are  to  be  found 
on  all  the  rest  of  the  Atlantic  shore,  from 
Cape  Ann  to  Florida. 

In  no  part  of  the  country  are  so  many 
handsome  towns  to  be  seen.  The  natural 
location  of  Portland,  with  its  beautiful 
bays  before  and  behind,  is  very  fine; 
while  Saco  and  Brunswick,  Bath,  Gardi- 
ner, Hallowell,  Augusta,  Norridgewock, 
and  the  other  villages  on  the  Kennebec, 
Bangor,  Frankfort,  Bucksport,  Belfast, 
Castine  and  Camden,  on  the  Penobscot, 
and  Thomaston,  Ellsworth,  the  two  Ma- 
chiases,  Eastport  and  Calais,  along  the 
seaboard,  in  their  tasteful  arrangement  of 
streets,  neatness  of  architecture,  and 
bright  freshness  and  newness  of  aspect, 
make  a  most  agreeable  impression  upon 
the  traveler.  They  are  generally  built 
upon  beautiful  elevations  and  inclinations 
of  surface,  and  combine  the  most  desi- 
rable elements  of  town  and  country, 
water  and  forest  scenery. 

The  country  immediately  contiguous 
to  the  sea,  in  this  State,  as  indeed  along 
the  Atlantic  generally,  is  either  rocky  or 
sandy,  barren  in  soil,  and  uninviting  in 
aspect.  The  main  routes  of  travel  natu- 
rally press  towards  the  coast,  and,  on 
this  account,  it  is  a  common  impression 
that  there  is  but  little  to  interest  the  lover 
of  nature.  Everywhere  this  impression 
will  at  once  be  removed  by  penetrating 
into  the  interior — especially  is  this  the 
case  in  Maine. 

Let  any  one  ascend  the  Kennebec  of  a 
pleasant  summer  day,  and  look  out  from 
favorable  points  of  view,  in  Gardiner,  or 
Hallowell,  or  Augusta,  and  he  will  ac- 
knowledge that  in  the  river,  whitened  by 
the  graceful  sails  of  innumerable  vessels, 
in  the  bold  and  verdant  shores,  and  in 
the  neat  and  shining  villages,  opening  to 
his  view  on  its  winding  banks,  a  scene  is 
presented  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed 
in  any  land.  As  seen  along  the  road 
from  Belfast  to  Bucksport,  the  Penobscot, 
with  its  broad,  deep  bosom,  and  noble 


shores,  approaches,  if  it  does  not  rival, 
the  highland  scenery  of  the  Hudson. 
The  bay  between  Castine  and  Belfast  has 
been  pronounced,  by  competent  judges, 
Avorthy  in  some  essential  particulars  of 
being  ranked  with  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
The  trip  from  Calais  to  Eastport  combines, 
in  a  small  space,  an  uncommon  propor- 
tion of  the  elements  that  are  needed  to 
render  a  landscape  delightful. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Kennebec, 
within  the  limits,  it  is  believed,  of  the 
town  of  Waterville,  there  is  a  waterfall 
of  surpassing  wildness,  beauty  and  gran- 
deur. It  is  in  a  wooded  seclusion,  at 
some  distance  from  the  road,  and  is 
scarcely  known  even  in  its  vicinity  ;  and 
yet  no  scene  is  more  deeply  imprinted  on 
our  mind,  although  nearly  twenty  years 
have  intervened,  than  the  spectacle  pre- 
sented in  looking  up  from  the  bed  of  the 
channel  below.  The  sheet  of  Avater  is  not 
large,  neither  is  the  height  sufficient  to 
bring  it  into  the  first  class  of  cataracts; 
but  there  is  a  feeling  of  awe  and  ad- 
miration awakened  that  is  peculiar  to 
the  spot.  It  possesses  just  the  elements 
lequired  by  the  painter;  and  there  is 
no  object,  anywhere,  that  would  more 
satisfactorily  exercise  his  pencil,  or  pre- 
sent a  more  striking  picture,  than  this 
yet  uncelebrated  waterfall. 

From  the  barracks  of  Houlton  an  as- 
pect of  nature  is  presented,  which,  per- 
haps, on  no  other  easily  accessible  spot, 
can  be  found  on  so  large  a  scale.  A 
perfect  ocean  of  forest,  illimitable  and 
sublime,  extends  to  the  remotest  horizon, 
and  flows  in  primeval  silence  and  gran- 
deur all  around.  In  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October,  the  diversified,  bril- 
liant and  gorgeous  foliage  spreads  out, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  a  carpet  of 
richer  hues  than  ever  graced  oriental 
hall.  Nowhere  does  nature,  and  never 
can  the  artist,  mix  and  elaborate  colors 
Avith  a  degree  of  splendor  equal  to  that  in 
which  the  earliest  frost  of  autumn  arrays 
the  forests  in  this  latitude.  The  only 
objects  that  break  the  perfect  circle  of 
the  horizon,  are  Mars'  Hill,  some  forty 
miles  due  north,  Avhich  rises  like  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe,  clear  and  lofty,  and  as 
AA'ell  defined  through  the  pure  atmosphere 
as  though  it  Avas  not  half-a-mile  off';  and 
in  the  Avest,  Katahdin,  although  seventy 
miles  distant,  lifts  up  his  venerable  form, 
and  mingles  its  dim  outline  with  the 
deep  blue  clouds  Availing  to  receive  into 
their  sheltering  bosom  the  declining  sun, 
when  his  daily  journey  is  finished.    As 
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the  spectator  gazes  upon  this  boundless 
expanse  of  breathing  forest,  and  sends 
his  imagination  through  its  dim  aisles 
and  hollow  chambers,  the  awful  solitudes 
in  which,  for  an  unknown  succession  of 
past  centuries,  savage  generations  roamed 
and  wild  beasts  pursued  their  prey,  and 
within  whose  bosom  there  are  still  wrap- 
ped up  so  many  secrets  of  nature,  he  feels 
that  here,  at  last,  he  has  reached  a  spot 
upon  which  his  eye  can  rest  with  un- 
wearied delight,  which  fills  the  whole 
soul  Vv'ith  a  pleasing  wonder  and  solemn 
admiration,  and  whose  sublime  interest 
not  even  Old  Ocean  can  transcend. 

A  large  portion  of  the  State  of  Maine 
is,  as  yet,  unvisited  and  unknown,  except 
by  lumbermen  and  surveyors.  Many 
beautiful  landscapes  and  grand  points  of 
scenery  remain  to  be  explored.  Tracts 
that  will,  one  day,  bloom  in  cultivated 
fertility,  and  be  enlivened  by  the  arts  of 
civilization,  are  still  hidden  beneath  the 
deep  shadows  of  the  wilderness.  When, 
at  some  future  period,  the  whole  country 
shall  be  settled,  its  singular  beauty  and 
interest  will  be  found  to  arise  from  the 
innumerable  lakes,  of  every  variety  of 
shape  and  size,  some  of  them  approaching 
the  largest  dimensions  of  sheets  of  water 
called  by  that  name,  with  which  its  sur- 
face is  adorned.  And  the  peculiar  feature 
of  the  country,  which,  in  its  ultimate 
cultivation  and  development,  may  be 
made  to  enhance  its  agreeableness  to  the 
traveler,  are  what  are  called  the  "  horse- 
backs," which  are  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  territory.  They  are  elevated, 
natural  ridges,  sometimes  running  in  a 
straight  line,  sometimes  winding  grace- 
fully, being  flat  at  the  summit,  about  wide 
enough  for  a  road,  the  sides  inclining  at 
an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  sometimes 
more.  These  remarkable  ridges  preserve, 
for  the  most  part,  nearly  the  same  level, 
and  of  course  their  height  varies  with 
the  varying  surface  of  the  country  over 
which  they  extend.  Sometimes  there  is 
a  descent  on  each  side  of  fifty,  sixty,  or 
even  a  greater  number  of  feet.  The  flat 
summit,  and  the  inclined  sides,  are  as 
even  and  as  uniform  as  though  they  had 
been  carved  and  dressed  by  artificial 
measurement  and  care.  They  are  covered 
with  a  thick  growth  of  timber,  and  extend 
in  some  instances  many  miles,  a  dozen  or 
more.  They  will  ailord  delightful  pleasure 
routes,  Avhen  the  country  below  them,  on 
each  side,  shall  have  been  brought  into 
cultivation. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  indicate  the 


two  most  striking  and  peculiar  classes  of 
population  and  modes  of  employment 
belonging  to  this  State.  The  boundless 
forests  of  merchantable  timber  are  the 
abode  of  lumbermen,-  and  the  harbor- 
fringed  coast  the  birth-place  of  sailors. 
The  lumber  business  of  this  part  of  the 
continent,  in  its  extent,  and  in  its  details, 
is  altogether  unappreciated  by  persons 
who  have  not  visited  the  country.  It 
requires  immense  fleets  to  tranship  it  to 
other  countries,  and  a  vast  variety  of 
merchants,  mechanics,  machinists,  mill- 
men,  raftsmen,  river-drivers,  and  lumber- 
men. A  gang  of  laborers  is  sent  far  up 
into  the  deep  bosom  of  the  wilderness  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  to  cut  down  the  tim- 
ber and  trim  it  into  logs.  They  carry  with 
them  their  teams  of  oxen  and  provisions, 
and  all  that  may  be  requisite  during 
their  long  exile.  They  build  their 
camps,  and  enter  upon  their  labors. 
There  may  be  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles 
between  them  and  the  settlements.  Their 
seclusion  from  the  world  is  complete. 
Not  one  of  its  murmurs  reaches  their 
ears.  During  the  day  the  hollow  woods 
echo  and  reecho,  in  sharp  intonations, 
the  sound  of  their  axes,  as  with  rapid 
and  muscular  strokes  they  ring  through 
the  silent  solitudes.  Every  once  in  a 
while  a  mighty  pine,  Avhich  had  waved 
its  green  branches  and  raised  its  lofty  top 
to  the  skies  for  centuries,  trembles,  and 
reels,  and  tumbles  with  a  thundering 
crash  to  the  ground,  spreading  destruction 
in  its  fall.  The  woodman  displays  his 
skill  and  judgment  in  determining,  by 
the  manner  of  his  chopping,  the  direction 
in  which  it  shall  fall,  so  as  to  do  as  little 
injury  as  possible  to  the  surrounding 
trees,  and  altogether  it  is  an  incident  of 
great  interest  when  he  brings  down  "  the 
mast  of  a  tall  admiral."  At  the  end  of 
the  day  the  lumbermen  assemble  in  their 
camp.  After  refreshing  their  weary  na- 
ture with  a  rude  repast,  they  while  away 
the  evening  with  story  and  song,  with 
joke  and  laugh.  Thus  days,  weeks  and 
months  pass.  Removed  from  all  the  re- 
straints, the  fashions,  the  sentiments  of 
civilized  life,  it  is  not  strange  that  these 
men  are  rugged,  coarse,  and  almost  wild 
in  their  aspect  and  manners.  They  pos- 
sess the  traits,  in  many  respects,  of  the 
sailor.  Like  him  they  are  reckless, 
social  and  generous. 

The  oxen  draw  the  logs  over  the  snow 
to  the  frozen  streams,  where  the  swollen 
freshets  of  spring  take  them  on  their 
bosom  and  sweep  them  down  to  the  set- 
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tlements.  Each  stick  of  timber  bears  the 
private  mark  of  its  owner,  and  is  left  to 
work  its  own  way.  The  gangs  of  lum- 
bermen concentrate  to  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  on  whose  borders  they  have  oper- 
ated, and  keep  afloat  all  the  timber,  with- 
out reference  to  its  ownership,  which  is 
diifting  upon  it.  At  certain  fixed  points, 
where  there  is  a  confluence  of  many 
'  streams,  the  timber  is  stopped  by  a  boom, 
until  each  branch  of  the  river  above  has 
completed  its  contribution;  and  then  the 
entire  mass  is  again  let  loose,  and  the 
combined  gangs  accompany  it  in  its  course. 
This  is  what  is  called  a  river-drive.  It 
constitutes  a  rare  spectacle.  The  voices 
of  the  men  are  heard  afar  through  the 
woods  as  they  approach  down  the  wind- 
ing river ;  at  length  they  come  in  sight 
and  pass  by,  and  are  again  lost  in  the 
silent  wilderness.  It  is  a  scene  of  the 
greatest  activity,  at  times,  where  the  bed 
of  the  river  is  shallow  or  obstructed. 
The  logs  fill  the  stream,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see  ;  hundreds  of  men,  all  dressed  in 
uniform,  wearing  red  flannel  shirts,  are 
jumping  from  log  to  log,  getting  off  those 
which  have  landed,  sometimes  springing 
into  the  water  and  pressing  with  their 
shoulders,  and  sometimes  pushing  with 
long  poles,  while  the  round  and  slippery 
logs  are  rolling  over  under  their  nimble 
feet.  The  occasions  for  strength,  rapidity 
of  sight  and  motion,  courage,  hardihood 
and  perseverance,  are  frequent  and  greater 
than  in  almost  any  other  business.  By 
the  month  of  June  all  the  rivers  of  this 
part  of  the  continent  are  filled  with  driv- 
ing timber,  which  at  last  reaches  its 
destination,  is  assorted  to  its  several 
owners,  and  sent  further  down  in  rafts, 
or  shipped,  in  the  form  of  logs,  deal- 
boards,  clapboards,  shingles,  laths,  or 
slabs,  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  men 
who  are  thus  exposed  to  the  snows  of 
winter  and  the  privations  of  the  wilder- 
ness, whose  muscles  are  strung  to  such 
perpetual  labor,  and  whose  frames  are 
hardened  by  cold  and  wet,  constitute  a 
material  ingredient  of  the  physical  force 
of  the  country, and,  incase  of  necessity, 
could  contribute  to  its  defence,  with  an 
energy,  a  bravery  and  an  endurance, 
surpassed  by  no  other  description  of  the 
population.  They  are  identified  with  the 
soil,  almost  as  much  as  the  deep-rooted 
trees  themselves.  They  have  no  other 
ideas,  no  other  attachments,  than  to  its 
wild  forests  and  bright  streams,  and  to 
the  freedom  with  which  they  have  roamed 
through  and  floated  over  them. 


In  order  to  estimate  the  importance  of 
Maine  as  a  navigating  State  and  a  nursery 
of  seamen,  let  any  one,  on  a  pleasant 
September  day,  secure  to  himself  the  gra- 
tification of  as  delightful  a  steamboat  ex- 
cursion as  the  country  alFords,  by  taking 
passage  at  Bangor  or  Belfast  for  Portland. 
Every  bay,  harbor  and  river,  as  he  glides 
by,  is  receiving  or  sending  forth  its  grace- 
ful sails.  As  he  passes  Owl's  Head,  he 
is  in  the  midst  of  an  innumerable  fleet, 
threading  their  manifold  courses  through 
islands  surrounded  with  breakers  and 
sparkling  in  the  sunshine ;  as  the  float- 
ing castle  in  which  he  is  borne  swings 
on  the  broad  sea-swell  of  the  outer  pas- 
sage, her  track  is  crossed  by  a  perpetual 
succession  of  vessels  of  ail  sizes,  from 
the  heavy  Indiaman  to  the  light  skiff,  in 
which  the  solitary  fisherman  pursues  his 
exciting  and  surely  rewarded  labors. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago  an  English 
gentleman  was  seen  to  pass  up  the  Ken- 
nebec and  disappear  in  the  wilderness 
The  precise  point  of  his  destination  was 
not  known.  Soon  after,  two  young  men 
traveling  in  that  region,  having  heard  of 
the  stranger,  were  impelled  by  curiosity  to 
ascertain  the  place  and  manner  of  his 
wilderness  abode ;  they  succeeded  in  get- 
ting upon  his  track,  and  after  having 
passed  beyond  the  last  settlement,  and 
traversed  a  pathless  forest  for  a  distance 
of  twenty-five  miles,  and  crossed  an 
elevated  ridge,  called  Mount  Saddleback, 
they  reached  the  spot  which  the  peculiar 
taste  and  enterprise  of  the  unknown  gen- 
tleman had  selected  ;  and  a  beautiful  and 
romantic  spot  it  was.  He  had  purchased 
an  entire  township.  Its  southern  bound- 
ary was  a  high  mountain,  wooded  to  the 
summit,  and  descending  with  a  steep  in- 
clination to  the  shore  of  a  large,  deep  lake. 
On  the  northern  side  of  the  lake,  opposite 
the  mountain,  he  had  made  his  clearing 
and  was  erecting  his  various  buildings. 
From  his  house  to  the  lake  was  a  beauti- 
ful slope,  from  which,  with  the  exception 
of  a  border  of  trees  along  the  shore,  the 
forest  had  been  removed,  and  which, 
when  we  saw  it,  was  waving  with  a 
rich  and  most  abundant  growth  of  wheat. 
Behind  his  house  the  land  flowed  back  in 
sweeping  levels  for  three  or  four  miles, 
and  then  ascended  into  mountainous 
ridges  which  on  all  sides  marked  the 
boundaries  of  his  estate.  After  the  cares 
of  the  day  were  over,  and  his  numerous 
workmen  were  resting  from  their  labors, 
our  host  sat  down  with  us  on  the  green 
embankment  in  front  of  his  house,  and 
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gratified  us  with  a  narrative  of  his  life, 
and  an  explanation  of  the  motives  that 
had  led  him  to  that  secluded  spot.  It  was  at 
lovely  summer  evening.  The  moon  rose 
with  a  brightness  and  beauty  which  seem- 
ed to  transcend  even  her  own  loveliness. 
No  dust  from  the  turmoil  of  life  impaired 
the  purity  of  that  clear  atmosphere.  The 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  moon 
were  attended  with  pecuUar  interest  in 
that  mountain-compassed  seclusion.  As 
the  disk  of  the  moon  was  slowly  lifted 
over  Saddleback,  light  tipped  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains  in  the  opposite 
west,  and  its  line  gradually  descended 
their  sides,  compelling,  as  it  were, 
the  shadows,  and  forcing  them  down 
lower  and  lower,  until  they  all  at  last 
disappeared,  and  the  lake  glittered  in  the 
silver  sheen,  and  the  wide  valley  was 
filled  with  the  mild  and  soft  radiance  of 
moonlight  in  its  fulness. 

From  a  child  it  had  been  the  aspiration 
of  his  ambition  to  procure  a  spot  of  earth 
upon  which  man  had  never  encroached, 
as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  its  Maker, 
and  which,  so  far  as  his  eye  could  see,  he 
could  call  his  own.  With  this  view,  he, 
early  in  life,  engaged  in  commercial  pur- 
suits, and  was  led  by  his  business  to  see 
much  of  the  world,  having  spent  many 


He  made  his  way,  with  great  hardship, 
through  the  wilderness  to  this  place  ;  and 
he  moment  he  beheld  it,  the  beau -ideal 
in  which  he  had  indulged  from  childhood 
was  so  completely  realized,  that  he  sold 
his  Virginia  lands,  and  removed  at  once 
with  his  family.  He  brought  Avith  him  a 
full  supply  of  stock  of  the  best  descrip- 
tions, and  implements  of  agricultural  la- 
bor. He  had  a  large  company  of  work- 
men adapted  to  all  the  exigences  of  a 
new  settlement. 

He  was  the  first  occupant  of  the  scene ; 
no  axe  had  ever  before  rung  through  that 
forest ;  no  spade  had  ever  turned  up  that 
soil  ;  nature  had  delivered  it  into  his 
hands  in  its  untouched  virginity,  and  it 
was  for  him  to  say  where,  and  how,  and 
to  what  extent  labor  should  mingle  with 
it,  and  art  adorn  or  enrich  it.  We  were 
the  first  travelers  that  had  penetrated  to 
his  retreat.  He  delighted  in  the  tranquil- 
ity and  independence  of  his  secluded 
abode,  which  he  likened  to  the  vale  of 
Rasselas.  He  sighed  not  for  the  world 
from  which  he  had  withdrawn,  but  still 
his  heart  leaped  at  the  sight  of  a  fellow- 
man  ;  he  received  us  with  the  cordial 
grasp  of  a  warm  humanity,  and  treated  us 
with  a  lively  and  generous  hospitality. 

But  the  tide  of  settlement  has  swept 


years  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  andover  his  mountain    barriers.     Ths   laiil 


passed  often  across  the  Atlantic.  He  had 
witnessed  many  interesting  scenes  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean,  during  the  era  of  those 
great  events  which  signalized  the  close 
of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of 
this.  At  length,  his  mercantile  enter- 
prises having  been  crowned  with  success, 
he  came  again  to  America,  and  explored 
the  Atlantic  States  to  find  a  spot  where 
his  early  and  cherished  visions  might  be 
realized.  Aftera  wide  survey  of  the  mid- 
dle and  southern  States,  he  purchased 
10,000  acres  of  land  in  a  county  of  Vir- 
ginia, bordering  upon  North  Carolina ; 
but  before  he  had  commenced  operations 
there,  some  old  business  transaction  threw 
into  his  hands  a  tract  of  wild  land  in 
Maine,  which  he  conceived  a  desire  to 
examine  for  himself  beforedisposingof  it. 


mania  which  involved  the  whole  country 
some  ten  years  ago,  broke  like  a  flood 
into  his  retreat.  The  census  of  1840 
reports  216  inhabitants  in  his  township. 
Unable  to  resist  the  pressure,  he  has  sold 
out,  as  we  have  been  informed ;  but 
whether,  like  Leather-Stocking  or  Daniel 
Boone,  he  has  sought  a  deeper  refuge  in 
the  wilderness,  or  given  up  the  attempt 
to  escape  from  the  advancing  wave  of 
population,  we  cannot  tell.  But  however 
it  may  be,  wherever  he  is,  we  wish  him 
well — if  still  in  the  land  of  the  living, 
and  this  should  reach  his  notice,  may 
he  receive  the  assurance  that  his  kind 
hospitality  to  the  young  strangers  who 
intruded  upon  his  retirement  is  gratefully 
remembered. 
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THE  BHAGVAT  GEETA,  AND  THE   DOCTRLNE  OF  IMMORTALITY. 


It  is  Avritten  in  the  Vedas,  "  The  soul 
should  be  known,  that  is,  it  should  be 
distinguished  from  nature;  for  then  it 
will  not  return,  it  will  not  return."  In 
this  passage,  under  a  form  peculiar  lo  the 
East,  we  lind  the  enunciation  of  one  of 
the  fundamental  problems  of  philosophy 
(that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul) 
with  an  indication  of  its  solution.  It  is 
the  general  belief  of  the  Orientals,  that 
the  soul  of  a  dying  man,  after  leaving 
this  present  body,  will  be  born  again  into 
the  world  under  some  new  form.  A  man, 
in  his  next  body,  may  be  a  horse,  or' a 
dog,  and  this  re-birth,  whether  in  the  old 
or  under  a  new  form,  is  the  return  of  the 
soul.  The  expiation  of  certain  crimes 
consists,  according  to  the  description  in 
the  laws  of  Menu,  in  the  soul's  living  a 
thousand  successive  lives,  in  the  bodies 
of  a  thousand  different  spiders.  This  is 
a  specimen  of  the  return.  The  prospect, 
■therefore,  is  by  no  means  agreeable,  and 
we  cannot  wonder  that  the  whole  force 
of  the  Oriental  mind  should  have  been 
directed  to  the  discovery  of  some  means 
whereby  the  return  of  the  soul  might  be 
avoided. 

But,  before  we  go  further,  let  us  exam- 
ine this  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  to  see  whether  it  really  be  so  de- 
void of  plausibility  as  we  sometimes  sup- 
pose. In  all  ages  of  the  world  there  have 
been  philosophers  who  held  that  the  soul 
built  the  body,  that  is,  that  the  character 
and  form  of  the  body  was  dependent  on 
the  character  of  the  soul.  The  diametri- 
cally opposite  doctrine  is,  indeed,  more 
fashionable  at  this  time,  for  many  of  our 
phrenologists  and  other  materialists,  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  bodij  luhich  builds  the 
soul,  that  is,  that  the  soul  is  a  function  of 
(dependent  upon)  some  portion  of  the 
organism, — say  the  brain  for  example. 
An  appeal  is  made,  in  both  cases,  to  ob- 
servation and  experience,  the  phrenolo- 
gist, from  an  examination  of  the  skull, 
will  give  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  as  to  the 
character  of  its  owner ;  the  idealist  will 
call  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  in- 
dulgence of  certain  passions  will  alter 
the  conformation  of  the  face,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  figure.  The  man  who  ac- 
quires the  disposition  of  a  fox,  will  begin 
to  look  like  a  fo.x — will  begin  to  become 
a  fo.x  as  far  as  such  a  transformation  is 
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compatible  with  human  nature.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  Spirit,  says  the  Idealist,  to 
express  itself  in  some  form,  and,  as  we 
are  all  rendered  free  at  death,  why  should 
we  not,  in  the  next  birth,  take  the  form 
best  adapted  to  express  our  inward  na- 
tures? Why  should  not  the  man,  who 
is,  in  heart,  a  fox,  take,  in  the  next  birth, 
the  outward  form  of  a  fox  .'  why  should 
not  a  fierce  bloody  man  be  born  the  next 
time  as  a  bull-dog  ;  and  a  woman,  who 
has  no  desire,  except  for  dress  and  dis- 
play, be  born  as  a  peacock  .'  Are  their 
souls  immortal  ?  Yes,  verily,  but  their 
present  natures  will  remain  with  (hem, 
for  their  happiness  or  misery,  throughout 
eternity.  Conversely,  a  man  of  pure  and 
angelic  character  begins  inevitably  to 
present  a  pure  and  angelic  appearance, 
the  countenance  becomes  placid,  the  man- 
ner sedate,  and  the  soul  of  the  man  trans- 
forms the  body  till  it  becomes  as  angelic 
as  is  compatible  with  its  present  relations. 
And  when  it  assumes  a  new  form  after 
death,  what  shall  prevent  it  from  assuming 
the  one  most  appropriate  to  its  nature  ? 

Our  Transcendentalists,  hold  not  only 
that  the  soul  builds  the  body,  but  that  it 
builds  all  things,  God,  the  universe,  the 
body,  other  men,  &c.  "  f n  the  order  of 
thought  (says  Mr.  Emerson,)  the  mate- 
rialist takes  his  departure  from  the  ex- 
ternal world,  and  esteems  a  man  as  one 
product  of  that.  The  Idealist  takes  his 
departure  from  his  consciousness,  and 
reckons  the  world  as  an  appearance.  .  .  . 
The  experience  of  the  Idealist  inclines 
him  to  behold  the  procession  of  facts  you 
call  the  world,  as  flowing  perpetually 
outward  from  an  invisible  unsounded 
centre  in  himself,  centre  alike  of  him  and 
of  them,  and  necessitating  him  to  re^-ard 
all  things  as  having  a  subjective  or  rela- 
tive value,  relative  to  that  aforesaid  un- 
known centre  of  him."  This  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Emerson  leads  either  to  a  denial  of 
a  future  life,  or  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls ;  for  if  the  soul 
builds  the  body,  and  continues  to  live,  it 
must  inevitably  assume,  in  the  next  state, 
a  form  appropriate  to  its  nature.  But, 
why,  you  ask, may  not  a  Transcendental- 
ist  say  that  the  soul  assumes  a  spiritual 
body,  in  the  old-fashioned  heaven  .'  If 
the  Transcendentali.st  takes  this  ground, 
he  will  furnish  at  once  the  means,  not 
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only  for  the  immediate  destruction  of  a 
whole  wing  of  the  school,  but  also  for 
ultimately  sapping  the  entire  system. 
For  in  admitting  the  old-fashioned  hea- 
ven, he  must  acknowleilge  also  the  pos- 
sibiliii)  of  the  old-fashioned  special  com- 
munications from  the  spiritual  world  to 
saints  and  prophets.  He  must  thus  ad- 
mit the  logical  basis  of  the  old-fashioned 
orthodoxy,  inspiration,  &c.,  and  what  will 
he  do  in  the  battle  that  ensues?  But  it 
is  not  necessary  to  push  this  inquiry  ;  we 
know  of  no  passage  in  the  writings  of 
any  transcendental  writer  which  asserts 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  life.  We  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  them 
hold  the  doctrine.  The  future  state  is, 
for  them,  not  one  of  life,  but  one  of  per- 
sistence of  essence. 

This  theory  that  the  soul  builds  the 
body,  is  connected  with  a  vast  system, 
which  we  have  not  time  to  examine,  but 
a  little  thought  will  convince  the  reader 
that  it  is  as  plausible  and  as  true  as  the 
other  doctiine,  that  the  body  builds  the 
soul  ;  in  short,  subjective-idealism  is  just 
as  true  as  materialism,  and  we  may  add, 
just  as  false.  As  was  shown  in  the 
March  number  of  this  Review,  if  we 
start  with  man  alone,  our  reasonings  will 
leave  us,  at  the  end,  in  New  England 
Transcendentahsm,  (subjective-idealism,) 
and,  if  we  take  our  departure  in  nature 
alone,  we  end  of  necessity  in  material- 
realism ;  both  partial,  exclusive,  and  in- 
adequate systems.  The  fact  is,  the  body 
builds  the  soul,  and  the  soul  builds  the 
body,  but  it  is  God  who  builds  both. 

II.  What  reasoning,  what  train  of 
thought,  lay  in  the  minds  of  the  writers 
of  the  Vedas  when  they  explained  the 
method  to  be  followed  by  men  desirous  of 
avoiding  a  return  into  this  evil  mansion 
of  pain  ?  Why  did  they  suppose  that  a 
distinction  of  the  soul  from  nature,  by  the 
exercise  of  thought,  would  be  sufhcient  to 
overcome  this  necessity  of  a  return  ?  We 
shall  endeavor  in  the  following  pages  to 
give  an  answer  to  these  questions.  But 
it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  tbe  Oriental  philoso- 
phy, that  the  reader  may  readily  under- 
stand the  somewhat  obscure  text  we  shall 
find  it  necessary  to  quote. 

What  is  the  invisible  v:orld  of  the  Ori- 
entals? This  invisible  world,  is  identical 
with  the  world  of  potential  existences  of 
Aristotle  ;  it  is  identical  with  tKc  abi/ss  of 
Jacob  Bchman  and  John  Pordage.  These 
three  expressions,  the  invisible  world,  the 


potential  world,  and  the  abyss,  (which  last 
term  we  prefer,  as  being  more  expressive,) 
are  names  indicating  one  identical  thing 
in  the  universe  of  reality — we  do  not  say 
in  the  universe  of  actuality. 

What  then  is  meant  by  the  term,  ihe 
abi/ss?  Suppose,  in  thought,  this  visible 
universe  to  be  broken.  Let  allthequahties 
by  which  we  distinguish  the  difl'erences 
subsisting  among  the  different  bodies  of 
nature,  cease  to  manifests  themselves. 
Let  all  properties,  all  activities  in  nature, 
reenter  into  themselves.  Let  all  that  by 
which  each  manifests  its  own  proper  exist- 
ence, reenter  the  virtual  state,  so  that  all 
properties,  all  activities,  exist  no  longer  in 
act,  but  only  in  the  poiccr  of  acting.  Like 
a  circle  that  contracts  more  and  more  till 
it  vanishes  in  its  own  center;  let  all  ex- 
tensions contract  into — into  what,  0  ye 
Powers!  Let  all  qualities  derived  from 
extension,  or  which  are  manifested  to  us 
through  extension,  enter  again  into  them- 
selves. Let,  in  short,  all  properties  of 
things  be  only  in  potentiality  of  manifes- 
tation. The  reader  must  endeavor  to  ef- 
fect these  operations  in  thought. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  define 
some  of  our  terms.  What  is  essence? 
W liat  is  existence  ?  What  is  the  difference 
in  signification  between  the  words  essence 
and  existence?  Essence  is  pure  being, 
without  efflux  or  manifestation.  Exist- 
ence involves  out-going  or  manifestation. 
The  soul  of  man,  and  every  other  sub- 
stance, according  to  the  foundation  of  its 
being-,  according  to  its  center  or  root,  is  ; 
but  according  to  its  out-goings,  manifes- 
tations, or  operations,  it  exists. 

What  is  potential  existence  ?  What  is 
actual  existence  ?  What  is  the  difl^erence 
between  potential  and  actual  existence  ? 
A  thing  exists  votentially,ovin  potcntia, 
when  it  is  possible  only.  This  .same  thing 
exists  actually  when  it  has  not  only  this 
possible  (potential)  existence,  but  also  a 
real  existence  in  fact. 

A  thing  is,  when  in  potentia,  or  when 
possessing  only  a  possible  existence ;  but  it 
exists,  when  it  has  not  only  its  root  of 
substance  or  beins;,  but  also  an  actual 
manifestation. 

When  all  outward  things  exist  only  in 
potentiality  of  manifestation,  or,  in  short, 
when  all  things  exist  only  in.  potentia, 
man  also  must  cease  from  all  actual  exist- 
ence; and  must  reenter  the  potential 
state  In  fact,  how  does  man  act,  how 
does  he  manifest  himself?  He  moves, 
eats,  drinks,  thinks,  wills,  remembers, 
hopes,  loves,  desires,  &c.    But  can  a  man 
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eat  without  eating  something,  or  can  he 
drink  except  he  drink  sometiiing  ?  Can 
he  move  without  moving  through  some 
space,  or  moving  something,  viz :  his 
body?  Can  he  love,  hope,  desire,  think, 
%vithout  thinking,  hoping,  loving,  desiring, 
something?  When  all  things  are  in  the 
potential  state,  this  something,  which  is 
necessary  to  all  his  actions,  is  withdravrn, 
and,  as  man  cannot  act  or  manifest  him- 
self, without  the  concurrence  of  this  some- 
thing, he  must  also  himself  cease  from  all 
action,  ail  manifestation — he  must  himself, 
in  like  manner  reenter  the  potential  state. 
Conceive,  if  you  can,  that  you  are  remov- 
ed into  some  distant  region  of  space  where 
nothing  can  come  into  contact  with  you, 
where  the  light  of  the  stars  of  heaven  is 
extinguished,  where  the  undulations  of 
the  all-pervading  ether  cease  to  operate, 
where  ail  motion,  all  change,  all  springing 
sources,  have  reentered  into  themselves ; 
conceive,  also,  your  memory  to  he  so 
blotted  out  that  the  voices  of  the  past 
sound  no  longer;  conceive  that  no  fact 
remains  present  to  the  mind  on  which  to 
base  an  inference  in  regard  to  the  future 
Would  you  live,  act,  think  or  desire  ? 
Of  what  would  you  think,  orivhat  would 
you  desire  ?  All  these  obffects  of  thought 
and  desire  have  entered,  according  to  tiie 
supposition,  into  the  potential  state,  and 
manifest  themselves  no  longer  to  you. 
Evidently  3-ou  have  entered,  as  far  as  is 
possible  this  side  the  gates  of  death,  into 
the  potential  state,  into  the  invisible 
world,  into  the  abyss. 

When  we  thus  conceive  this  univeise 
to  be  broken,  to  have  returned  into  its 
original  essence,  but  non-existence — 
when  we  conceive  man  also  to  have 
ceased  fiom  all  actual  existence — we  shall 
perceive  all  our  representations,  human- 
ity, the  outward  world,  ourselves,  all 
thought,  all  desire,  reentering  into  each 
other,  so  as  to  exist  thenceforth  only  in 
germ,  only  in  potentiality  of  existence. 
Man  and  the  universe  will  be  effaced  to- 
gether— all  things  will  enter  the  potential 
state  simultaneously ;  for  the  human  in- 
telligence reflects  the  universe,  and  the 
reentering  of  the  universe  into  the  poten- 
tial state  will  be  marked  by  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  mirror  (the  mind  of  man) 
which  gives  thenceforth  no  reflection, 
which  marks  thenceforth  no  change. 

Thus  beings  have  become  one  being, 
in  potentiality  of  manifestation.  Yet 
when  we  say  one  being,  our  words  must 
not  be  taken  with  too  much  strictness. 
Nature  and  man  have  reentered  into  them- 


selves, and  all  things  exist  only  in  poten- 
tia;  they  have  become  o?ie  being,  inso- 
much as  each  is  now  a  cause  existing  in 
potentiality  of  operation — one  being,  in- 
asmuch as  these  causes  are  undistinguish- 
able  the  one  from  the  other,  since  all  that 
can  effect  a  distinction  is  swallowed  up 
in  the  abyss  of  potentiality.  But  they 
are  many  beings,  insomuch  as  they  are 
the  potentiality  of  a  world  involving 
diversity  and  change. 

This  one  being,  this  world  in  potentia, 
is  the  abyss  of  Jacob  Behman,  the  invisible 
world  of  the  Orientals. 

"  I  am  (says  Kreeshna,  in  the  Bhagvat 
Geeta,)  in  like  manner,  that  which  is  the 
seed  of  all  things  in  nature ;  and  there  is 
nothing,  whether  animate  or  inanimate, 
which  is  without  me.  But  what,  O  Jlr- 
joon,  hast  thou  to  do  with  this  manifold 
wisdom  ?  I  planted  the  universe  with  a 
single  portion  and  stood  still.  [The  son 
of  Pandoo  then  beheld  within  the  mighty 
compound  being,  within  the  body  of  the 
God  of  gods,  standing  together,  the  whole 
universe,  divided  forth  into  its  vast  varie- 
ty.] I  see  thyself  (says  Arjoon)  on  all 
sides  of  infinite  shape,  formed  with  abun- 
dant arms,  and  bellies,  and  mouths,  and 
eyes ;  but  I  can  neither  discover  thy  begin- 
ning;, thy  middle,  nor  again  thy  end,  0  uni- 
versal Lord,  form  of  the  universe!" 

The  following  passage  is  clear,  and 
shows  the  distinction  between  the  poten- 
tial and  actual  worlds,  the  first  being  the 
substance  and  seed  of  the  latter,  and  the 
latter  being  the  former  dravt'n  out  into 
actual  relations. 

"  They  who  are  acquainted  with  day  and 
night,  know  that  a  day  of  Brahma  is  a 
thousand  revolutions  of  the  Yoogs,  and  that 
his  night  extendeth  for  a  thousand  more. 
On  the  coming  forth  of  that  day  all  things 
proceed  from  invisibility  to  visibility  ;  so, 
on  the  approach  of  night,  they  are  all  dis- 
solved away  into  that  which  is  called  in- 
visible. The  universe  even,  having  exist- 
ed, is  again  dissolved;  and  now  again,  on 
the  approach  of  day,  by  divine  necessity, 
it  is  reproduced.  That  which,  upon  the 
dissolution  of  all  things  else,  is  not  de- 
stroyed, is  superior  and  of  another  nature 
from  that  visibility  ;  it  is  invisible  and  eter- 
nal. He  who  is  thus  called  invisible  and 
incorruptible,  is  even  he  who  is  called  the 
supreme  abode  ;  which  men,  having  once 
obtained,  they  never  more  return  to  the 
earth  :  that  is  my  mansion.  That  supremo 
being  is  to  be  obtained  by  him  that  wor- 
shipeth  no  other  gods.  In  him  is  included 
all  nature,  by  him  all  things  are  spread 
abroad." 

We  will  give  a  few  more  extracts  frona 
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the  Bhagvat  Geeta,  and  then  pass  at  once 
to  the  doctrine  of  creation. 

"  The  great  Brahra  (says  Kreeshna)  is 
my  womb.  In  it  I  place  my  foetus,  and 
and  from  it  is  the  production  of  all  nature. 

I  am  generation  and  dissolution  ; 

the  place  where  all  things  are  reposited, 
and  the  inexhaustible  seed  of  all  nature. 
I  am  sunshine,  and  I  am  rain.  I  now  draw 
in,  and  I  now  let  out.  I  am  death  and  im- 
mortality. I  am  entity  and  non-entity.  .  . 
....  Tlie  ignorant,  being  unacquainted 
with  my  supreme  nature,  which  is  supe- 
rior to  all  things,  and  exempt  from  decay, 
believe  me,  who  Tiva  invisible,  to  exist  in 
the  visible  form  under  which  they  see  me. 
....  I  am  the  creation  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  whole  universe.  There  is  not  any- 
thing greater  than  I ;  and  all  things  hang 
on  me,  even  as  precious  gems  on  a  string. 
I  am  moisture  in  the  water,  light  in  tlie 
sun  and  moon,  invocation  in  the  Vedas, 
sound  in  the  firmament,  human  nature  in 
mankind.  In  all  things  I  am  life,  and  I 
am  zeal  in  the  zealous ;  and  know,  0  Ar- 
joon,  that  I  am  tlie  eternal  seed  of  all  na- 
ture  I  will  now  tell  thee  what  is 

Gnea,oY  the  object  of  wisdom, ./Vo;«  tc/iich 
■understanding  thou  loilt  enjoy  immortal- 
ity. This  is  that  wliich  has  no  beginning 
and  is  separate,  even  Brahm,  who  can 
neither  be  called  sat  (eus)  nor  asat  (non 
eus).  Unattached,  it  coataineth  all  tilings, 
and  without  quality,  it  partaketh  of  every 
quality.  It  is  undivided,  yet  in  all  things 
it  standeth  divided.  It  is  wisdom,  that 
which  is  the  object  of  wisdom,  and  that 
which  is  to  be  obtained  by  wisdom." 

III.  Some  of  the  heretical  sects  sup- 
posed the  abyss,  the  invisible  or  poten- 
tial world,  to  be  the  supreme  God.  It  is 
evident,  that  the  Bhagvat  Geeta,  from 
which  the  foregoing  extracts  are  made, 
is  not  exempt  from  the  influence  of  this 
error.  But  the  abyss  cannot  be  God ; 
for  God  is  alive,  while  the  abyss  is  un- 
questionably dead.  The  abyss  has  only 
a  nugatory  and  potential  existence,  it- 
self being  the  mere  potentiality  of  the 
universe,  while  God,  on  the  other  hand, 
exists  always  in  act.  But,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  saici  that  the  abyss  is  alive,  and 
that,  in  truth,  it  is  itself  the  only  life, 
that  it  passes  always,  by  virtue  of  inher- 
ing necessity,  into  act,  imparting  life  by 
that  passage  to  all  vital  agents  in  the  vi- 
sible universe.  This  would  be  a  state- 
ment of  the  fatal  pantheism  which  has 
always  reigned  in  the  East,  a  pantheism 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Hegel- 
ians, and  almo.st  identical  with  that  of 
a  portion  of  our  New  England  Transcen- 


dentalists.     We  will  endeavor  to  render 
this  matter  a  little  more  clear. 

We  read  in  the  writings  of  Dupuis, 
the  materialist,  "  amid  the  shadows  of  a 
dark  night,  when  the  heavens  are  covered 
with  a  thick  cloud,  when  all  bodies  have. 
disappeared  from  our  eyes,  and  we  seem 
to  dwell  alone  with  ourselves  and  with 
the  black  shadows  which  surround  us, 
what  is  then  the  measure  of  our  exist- 
ence ;    How  much  does  it  ditfer  from  an 
entire  annihilation,  especially  when  me- 
mory and  thought  do  not  surround  us  with 
the  images  of  objects  which  the  day  had 
revealed  to  us.     All  is  dead  to  us,  and  lue 
ourselves  are,  in  a  certain  manner,  dead  to 
nature.    What  can  give  us  life,  and  draw 
our  souls    from    this  mortal  weakness 
which  chains   down  its  activity  in   the 
shadows   of    chaos  ?     A   single   ray   of 
light  can  restore  us  to  ourselves,  and  to 
nature,  which   seemed   so  far   removed 
from  us.     Behold  the   principle  of  our 
true  existence,  without  which  our  life 
would  be  but  the  sentiment  of  a  prolonged 
ennui.     It  is  this  need  of  light,  it  is  its 
creative  energy,  which  has  been  felt  by 
all  men,  for  they  have  seen  nothing  m.ore 
frightful  than  its  absence.     Behold  their 
first  Divinity,  i'lPV'hose  brilliant  splendor, 
sparkling  foith  from  the  bosom  of  chaos, 
caused  to  proceed  thence  man  and  the 
universe,    according  to    the   theological 
principles  of   Orpheus  and  of  Moses." 
The  thought  here  expressed  is  simple, 
but  its  power  is  inexhaustible,  infinite .' 
We  will  not  dwell  on  the  view  of  the 
nature  of  Life  which  is  so  clearly  and 
beautifully  expressed,  nor  upon  the  mis- 
apprehension of  the  theology  of  Moses, 
so  manifested   in    the    concluding    hne. 
But  we  would  ask  Dupuis,  is  there  noth- 
ing but  light  which  can  expel  this  ob- 
scure gloom  .'  is  there  nothing  but  light 
which  can  deliver  man  from  this  migra- 
tory abyss  of  potential  existence  ?     How 
much  is  involved  in  the  expression,  "  es- 
pecially when  memory  and  thought  do 
not  surround  us  with  the  image  of  objects 
which  the  day  had  revealed  to  us?"'     A 
single  ray  of  light  would  indeed  restore  us 
to  reality,  to  communion  with  nature,  but 
would  not  the  remembrance  of  a  single 
object  seen  through  the  day,  awaken  the 
soul  to  a  real  and  intense  life,  though 
not  to  an    immediate   communion  with 
nature  ?  while  we  are  in   this   state  of 
darkness    and  of    silence,   this  state  of 
dreaming  without  dreams,  the  wliole  ex- 
panse, if  we  may  so  speak,  of  memory, 
is  spread  before  the  inner  eye,  but  with- 
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out  form,  and,  as  it  were,  void.  No  dis- 
tinct image  is  present  to  the  mind,  and 
all  our  couceptions  lie  in  the  memory  and 
imagination,  (which  is  another  i'orm,  or 
rather  a  modihcation  of  memory,)  in  the 
mere  j^otcntialitij  of  existence  as  actual 
conceptions.  If  we  begin  to  act  mentally, 
if  we  begin  to  form  to  ourselves  a  pic- 
ture or  conception,  the  facts  of  memory 
rise  up  before  us,  and,  faking  the  isolated 
parts,  we  bring  them  together,  perhaps  in 
new  forms,  by  the  exercise  of  imagina- 
tion, perhaps  in  the  reproduction  of  some 
well  known  collocation,  by  the  exercise 
of  simple  memory. 

This  vast,  and  apparently  empty,  (as 
in  the  case  supposed  byDupuis,)  expanse 
of  memory,  .which  stretches  out  before 
the  inward  eye  when  we  seem  to  cease 
from  all  thought,  is  as  the  invisible  or 
potential  world,  as  the  ab5'ss.  This 
empty  expanse,  containing  the  germ  of  all 
our  conceptions,  is  a  similitude,  a  corres- 
pondency, with  the  invisible  v:orld  of  the 
Orientals.  But  the  invisible  world  is  the 
seed  of  all  nature,  while  the  vacant  ex- 
panse, or  world,  of  memory  and  imagina- 
tion, is  finite,  and  the  seed  of  the  concep- 
tions of  the  individual  man  only.  As 
the  vt'hole  universe  is  contained,  in  po- 
tentia,  in  the  abyss,  so,  in  this  field  of 
memory,  are  contained  polcntiallij  all 
those  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the 
conceptions  formed  by  the  mind  when  it 
entered  into  operation.  It  will  be  well, 
for  the  reader  to  look  again  at  the  pas- 
sages relating  to  the  invisible  world, 
already  quoted  from  the  Bhagvat  Geeta 
making  those  changes  which  a  reference 
of  the  texts  to  the  finite  instead  of  the 
infinite  abyss,  Avill  render  necessarj-. 

But  to  proceed.  God  is  a  self-existent 
(that  is,  a  self-living)  being.  We  shall 
endeavor,  in  some  future  article,  to  make 
it  evident  that  God  is  not  only  Essence, 
but  also  Existence ;  for  the  present,  we 
content  ourselves  with  a  simple  assertion 
of  the  fact,  being  confident  that  our  read- 
ers perceive  the  absurdity  of  denying  it. 
But  to  obviate  all  objection,  we  will  give 
a  simple  demonstration.  If  God  be  pure 
essence,  without  existence,  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  that  there  should 
be  any  visible  world,  as  there  would  be 
no  reason  why  any  thing  should  be  drawn 
forth  from  the  abyss  into  actual  existence ; 
but  there  is  a  visible  world,  therefore,  &.c. 
God  is  self-living,  therefore  having  power 
to  create.  2^Ian,  by  virtue  of  his  energy 
as  a  living  essence,  has  the  power  of  ori- 
ginating new  conceptions,  the  power  of 


creating  in  a  finite  manner ;  but  God, 
possessing  an  infinite  life,  has  an  infinite 
creative  power. 

By  virtue  of  this  creative  power,  the 
universe  is  evidently,  from  all  eternity, 
possible ;  that  is,  the  universe  must  have 
existed,  from  all  eternity,  in  potentia. 

This  possibility  is,  therefore,  itself  un- 
created; for  God,  being  self-livingj  cannot, 
by  any  possibility,  exist  without  the 
power  to  create.  For  when  we  say  that 
a  thing  exists  in  possibilitij,  or  is  possible, 
we  mean  that  some  active  agent  has  the 
power  to  bring  it  to  pass.  The  words  pos- 
sible and  power,  come  from  the  same  root. 

The  abyss,  the  invisible  or  potential 
world,  exists,  therefore,  from  eternity ;  it 
is  uncreated,  dependent  not  upon  the  will, 
but  upon  the  being  of  the  self-living  God. 

But,  perhaps,  this  explanation,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
We  say  then  that  the  abyss,  the  potential 
world,  the  original  possibility  of  things, 
is  uncreated.  Why?  For  this  reason — 
if  God  created  the  original  possibility,  that 
creation  of  the  original  possibility,  w'as 
itself  possible  with  God  ;  here  a  new  pos- 
sibility rises  up  behind  the  possibility  first 
considered,  and  this  new  possibility  is  a 
prior  condition  requisite  to  the  very  being 
of  the  possibility  first  considered.  If  we 
treat  this  new  possibility,  (which  we  have 
formed  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  original 
possibility  was  created,  to  be  prior  to  that 
origincd  possibility  itself),  if  we  treat  this 
new  possibility  as  we  did  the  other,  still 
another  possibility  will  rise  up  behind 
this  new  possibility,  and  so  on  to  infinity. 
If,  therefore,  the  original  possibility  was 
created,  that  possibility  was  by  no  means 
original,  for  it  must  have  been  preceded 
by  another  possibility,  and  this  last  by 
another;  all  which  is  evidently  absurd. 

The  possibility  of  a  particular  act  of 
creation  is  a  condition  logically  prior  to 
the  creative  act  itself;  for  if  the  particular 
creation  be  impossible,  it  will  evidently 
never  take  place.  The  possibility  is  not 
made  to  be  by  the  very  fact  of  cieation, 
for  the  particular  creation  would  have 
remained  possible,  although  the  actual 
creation  had  never  taken  place.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  abyss,  the  greater 
part  of  the  possibilities  of  things,  have 
indeed  not  yet  been  reahzed,  and,  in  all 
probability,  they  never  will  be.  The  pos- 
sibility of  an  act  of  creation  is  therefore  a 
condition  logically  prior  to,  and  independ- 
ent of,  that  act  itself;  and  this  reasoning 
applies  as  well  to  the  first  act  of  creation 
as  to  any  other.     The  possibility  of  crea- 
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tion,  the  universe  in  potentia,  the  abyss, 
therefore,  existed  before  the  very  iirst  act  of 
creation  and  is,  therefore,  itself  uncreated 
— the  proposition  that  was  to  be  proved. 
We  are  now  able  to  see  the  bearing  of 
a  profound   expression  recorded  in   the 
Vedas.     "  Waters  [fluids  in  most  of  the 
ancient  systems  represented  the  abyss,] 
waters  alone  there  were ;  this  world  origi- 
nally was  water.     In  it  the  Lord  of  crea- 
tion moved,  having  become  air :  he  saw 
this  earth,  and  upheld  it,  assuming  the 
form  of   Varacha.     The  Lord  of  creation 
meditated  profoundly  upon  the  earth,  and 
created  the  Gods,  the  Vasas,  the  Rudras, 
and  the  Aditijas :  these  gods  addressed  the 
Lord  of  creation,  saying.  How  can   we 
form  creatures.'    He  replied,  fi.s  I  created 
■you  by  profound  contemplation,  so  do  you 
seek  in  devotion  the  means  of  multiplying 
creatures."   Thus,  according  to  the  Vedas, 
this  visible  universe  v/as  created  out  of 
the  abyss  of  essence,  but  non-existence, 
by  the   profound   contemplation  of  the 
Lord  of  creation,  that  is,  by  a  method  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  production  of  concep- 
tions and  images  in  human  thought.     As 
the  facts  in  the  memory  of  man  are  dis- 
tinct from,  though  dependent  upon,  him, 
so  the  invisible  world, or  the  ahjss,  (which 
is,  as  it  were,  the  vacant  expanse  of  the 
infinite  memory,)  is  distinct  from  God, 
though  dependent  upon  him;   and  as  it 
requires  a  living  and  personal  man  to 
create  a  poem,  or  other  work  of  memory 
and  imagination,  so  it  requires  a  living 
and  personal  God,  to  create  this  transcend- 
ent poem  which  we  call  nature  and  man, 
or  the  visible  universe.     So  this  world  is 
the   thought  of  God,  but  that  thought 
rendered  firm  and  stable,  in  its  manifold 
relations,  by  the  simple  volition  of  the 
Divine  mind  ;  for  the  worlds  were  created 
by  the  will  of  God. 

But  here,  a  confusion  of  thought,  lead- 
ing to  pantheism,  must  be  noticed  ;  and 
this  more  especially  as  the  Oriental  phi- 
losopher invariably  became  bewildered, 
and  identified  God  with  the  Abyss.  We 
wish  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  that  in 
this  assertion  of  the  self-existence  of  God, 
superior  to  the  Abyss,  we  separate  our- 
selves from  the  Oriental  systems.  The 
writers  of  the  Vedas  undoubtedly  be- 
lieved in  the  personality  of  God,  but 
when  the}'^  came  to  write,  the)^  found 
the  thought  too  powerful  for  them,  and 
sought  to  shelter  their  weakness  in  the 
pantheistic  hypothesis.  Nearly  all  the 
writers  who  gathered  their  systems  from 
the  sacred  books,  adopted  this  hypothe- 


sis, but  abandoned  the  element  of  truth 
which  was  more  vaguely  expressed.    We 
are  far  from  endeavoring  to  vindicate  the 
Oriental  systems,  yet  we  think  the  writers 
of  the  Vedas  ought  to  have  the  credit  of 
half  seeing  the  truth  we  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  explain.     But  to  proceed : — 
when  we  form  a  conception,  we   gather 
the   detached   portions    together  in   the 
memory,    and   the  complete   conception 
starts  up,  as  it  were,  before  us.     But  we 
can  bring  no  element  into  our  conception 
which  we  have  not  previously  acquired 
by  experience,  which  we  do  not  retain  as 
a  fact  of  memory ;  all  things  must  exist 
in   the  memory  before   they   can   enter 
and  become   a   part  of  the    conception. 
When,  however,  the  conception  is  formed, 
we  recognize  that  it  is  distinct  from  us, 
that  it  is  not  ourselves,  but  an  image,  a 
mental  picture,   dependent  upon  us  for 
its  continuance  in  existence.    If  we  with- 
draw our  attention  it  vanishes.     It  de- 
pends upon  lis  for  our  existence,  hut  our 
existence  does   not   depend  upon   it.     We 
do  not  flow  into   the  conception,  it  does 
not  partake  of  our  essence,  j'et  we  sus- 
tain it,  and,  if  we  withdraw  our  sustain- 
ing energy,   it    returns    again   into  the 
potential  state  in  the  vacant  expanse  of 
memory ;  it  will  no  longer  be  a  picture 
actually  existing  before  our  minds.     AVe 
would  here  remark,  by  the  way,  that  no 
picture,  no  representation,  can  exist  in 
the  mind;  for  the  mind  is  simple,  and 
therefore  without  any  capacity  of  includ- 
ing space,  and,  where  there  is  no  space, 
the   use  of  the  word  within  is  absurd. 
The  picture  is  present  to  the  mind,  not 
in  the  visible  world,  but  in  the  invisible 
world  of  memory  and  imagination,  where 
indeed  there   is  space,   but  of    another 
order  from  the  space  of  the  visible  world. 
A  further    investigation   of   this  matter 
would   require    psychological    develop- 
ments wholly  incompatible  with  the  na- 
ture of  this  article ;  we  are  concerned 
at  this  moment,   not  with  psychology, 
but  with  ontology. 

The  early  Hindoo  philosophers  knew 
very  Avell  that  God  was  self-living,  and 
superior  to  the  Al)yss,  but  they  always 
became  entangled  in  their  speculations, 
till  they  confounded  the  Abyss  with  the 
Divine  Nature  itself.  Sometimes  they 
say  the  Abyss  is  God,  which  is  atheism, 
for  the  Abyss  is  evidently  dead,  and  to 
say  that  God  is  dead,  is  but  another  way 
of  saying  that  there  is  no  God.  This 
is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Orthodox  sects, 
but  of  the  heretics,  the  Buddhists  fc  ■,•  ex- 
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ample.  Sometimes,  however,  the  most 
Orthodox  writers  affirm,  in  the  same 
passage,  the  self-living,  personal,  exist- 
ence of  God,  and  the  divinity  of  the 
Abyss  ;  the  assertion  of  contradictory 
things  produces  inextricable  confusion. 
An  example  may  be  found  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Laws  of  Menii : — 

"  This  universe  existed  only  in  the  first 
Divine  idea,  yet  unRxpandcd,  as  it'  involved 
in  darkness,  imperceptible,  undefinable. 
undiscoverable  by  reason,  and  undiscovered 
by  revelation,  as  if  it  were  wholly  im- 
mersed in  sleep. 

"  He,  having  willed  to  produce  various 
beings  from  his  own  divine  substance,  first 
with  a  thought  created  the  waters,  and 
placed  in  them  a  productive  seed. 

"  The  seed  became  an  egg,  brig:bt  as 
gold,  blazing  like  the  luminary  with  a 
thousand  beams;  and  in  that  egg  he  was 
born  himself,  in  the  form  of  Br.^hma,  the 
great  forefather  of  all  spirits. 

"  The  waters  were  called  nara,  because 
they  were  the  production  of  Nara,  or  the 
Spirit  of  God  ;  and  since  they  were  his 
first  ayaria,  or  place  of  motion,  he  thence 
is  named  Narayana,  or  moving  on  the 
waters. 

"  From  THAT  WHICH  IS,  the  first  cause, 
not  the  object  of  sense,  existing  every- 
where in  substance,  not  existing  to  our 
perception,  without  beginning  or  end,  was 
produced  the  divine  male,  famed  in  all 
worldsunder  the  appallation  of  Brahma. 

"  He  whose  powers  are  incomprehen- 
sible, having  thus  created  both  me  and  tiiis 
universe,  was  again  absorbed  in  the  Su- 
preme Spirit,  changing  the  time  of  energy 
for  the  time  of  repose. 

"  When  that  Power  awakes,  (for  though 
slumber  be  not  predicable  of  the  sole  eter- 
nal Mind,  infinitely  wise,  and  infinitely 
benevolent,  yet  it  is  predicated  of  Brahma, 
figuratively,  as  a  general  property  of  life,) 
then  has  this  world  its  full  expansion  ;  but 
when  he  slumbers  with  a  tranquil  spirit, 
then  the  whole  system  fades  away  : 

"  For  while  he  reposes,  as  it  were,  in 
calm  sleep,  embodied  spirits,  endued  with 
principles  of  action,  depart  from  their  seve- 
ral acts,  and  the  mind  itself  becomes  inert'. 

"  And  when  they  are  once  absorbed  in 
that  supreme  essence,  then  the  divine  soul 
of  all  beings  withdraws  his  energy,  and 
placidly  slumbers. 

"Then,  too,  this  vital  soul  of  created 
bodies,  with  all  the  organs  of  sense  and  of 
action,  remains  long  immersed  in  the  first 
idea,  or  in  darkness,  and  performs  not  its 
natural  functions,  but  migrates  from  its 
corporeal  frame 

"  Thus  the  immutable  Power,  by  waking 
and  reposing  alternately,  revivifies  and  de- 
stroys, in   eternal  succession,  this  whole 


assemblage  of  locomotive  and  immovable 
creatures." 

The  Orientals  held,  as  a  very  general 
thing,  the  Abyss  to  be  God.  The  visible 
tiniverse  is  nothing  other  than  the  Abyss 
hself,  proceeding  from  the  potential  state 
into  actual  relations — proceeding  from 
invisibility  to  visibility.  Hence  the  in- 
visible world,  if  it  have  a  substantial 
existence,  (which  it  must  have,  if  it  he 
identical  whh  God,)  is  the  substance  of 
the  visible,  so  that  there  Avould  be  but 
one  substance  or  being  in  the  universe ; 
for  the  Abyss,  as  has  been  already  shown, 
is  one.  The  universe,  therefore,  while 
in  the  potential  state,  would  be  God,  but 
after  it  has  proceeded  forth  from  invisi- 
bility to  visibility.  It  is  the  actual  world. 
Thus  God  is  supposed  to  be  the  substance 
of  the  visible  world.  While  things  are 
In  their  actual  relations,  they  are  not  God, 
but  when  they  return  into  their  primor- 
dial source,  they  are  God ;  for  each  thing 
according  to  Its  potential  existence  is  of 
the  Abyss,  and  it  is  the  icIloU  Abyss,  for 
the  very  being  of  the  Abyss  consists  in 
this,  that  all  which  dislinguishes  one 
thing  from  another  is  swallowed  up,  de- 
stroyed. It  is  probably,  for  these  or  sim- 
ilar reasons,  that  some  of  our  subjective 
Idealists  (Transcendentalists)  affirm  that 
"  they  are  God  when  they  are  out  of  the 
body,  but  not  God  when  in  the  body." 

In  fact,  our  Transcendentalists  believe, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  "  that  this  visi- 
ble universe  is  a  procession  from  some 
unknown  centre  In  the  Transcendentalist 
himself."  Is  It  not  evident,  therefore, 
that  when  the  universe  enters  its  primor- 
dial source.  It  will  enter  the  Transcendent- 
alist himself,  since  It  Is  from  him  that  all 
things  originally  proc(^d?  This  is  the 
genesis  of  Transcendentalism.  The  think- 
er identifies  the  Abyss  with  himself,  call- 
ing the  Ab3-ssGod,  and  then  says  that  he 
creates  and  destroys  the  universe,  by 
akernating  seasons  of  energy  and  repose. 
He  uses  the  words  of  Kreeshna,  saying, 
"  There  is  not  anything  greater  than  I ; 
and  all  things  hang  on  me,  even  as  pre- 
cious gems  on  a  string.  I  am  entity  and 
nonentity ;  I  am  death  and  immortality. 
I  now  draw  In,  and  I  now  let  out."  And 
evidently,  If  the  Transcendentalist  enters 
the  potential  state,  he  is  the  whole  Abyss ; 
for  he  can  enter  that  state  only  by  de- 
stroylngeveryquallty  which  distinguishes 
him  from  the  rest  of  the  innverse.  But 
by  what  right  does  he  affirm  himself  to 
be  the  whole  adual  universe,  even  though 
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grant  that  he  is  the  whole  universe  in 
potential  If  a  man  enter  the  potential 
slate,  as  is  very  evident  from  the  pre- 
ceding considerations,  he  dies,  and  does 
by  no  means  become  greater  than  he  was. 
ATranscendentalist  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  affirm  himself  to  be  all  things,  but 
rather,  on  the  contrar}',  to  affirm  himself 
to  be  dead.  The  following  lines,  quoted 
from  the  Dial,  will  show  that  our  Tran- 
scendental friends  have  not  always  mani- 
fested this  wisdom : 

"  Nothing  is  if  thou  art  not. 
From  thee,  as  from  a  root, 
The  blossoming  stars  upshoot, 
The  flower-cups  drink  the  rain. 
Joy  and  grief  and  weary  pain 
Spring  aloft  from  thee. 
And  toss  their  branches  free. 
Thou  art  under,  over  all ;' 
Thou  dost  hold  and  cover  all ; 
Thou  art  Atlas,  thou  art  Jove  !" 

We  will  make  another  quotation  from 
the  Bhagvat  Geeta,  and  then  pass  to  the 
next  general  head : 

"  This  whole  world  was  spread  abroad 
by  me  in  my  invisible  form.  All  things 
depend  on  me,  and  I  am  not  dependent 
upon  them.  Behold  ray  divine  connection. 
My  creative  spirit  is  the  keeper  of  all  things, 
not  the  dependent.  Understand  that  all 
things  rest  in  me  as  the  mighty  air,  which 
passeth  everywhere,  resteth  in  the  ethe- 
rial  space.  At  the  end  of  the  formation, 
at  the  end  of  the  day  of  Brahma,  all  things, 

0  son  of  Koontas,  return  into  my  primor- 
dial source,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  an- 
other formation,  I  create  them  all  again. 

1  plant  myself  in  my  own  virtue,  and  cre- 
ate, again  and  again,  this  assemblage  of 
beings,  this  whole,  from  the  power  of  na- 
ture without  power.  Those  works  confirm 
not  me,  because  I  am  like  one  that  sitteth 
aloof,  uninterested  in  those  works.  By  my 
supervision,  nature  produceth  both  the 
movable  and  the  immovable.  It  is  from 
this  source,  0  Arjoon,  that  the  universe 
resolveth." 

How  different  is  this  doctrine  from  that 
of  the  Vedas !  The  text  of  the  sacred 
books  is  intermixed  with  errors,  but  still 
they  assert  the  existence  of  a  creative 
God  ;  while  here,  in  the  Bhagvat  Geeta, 
the  Deity  is  identified  with  the  Abyss — 
that  is,  his  being  is  denied. 

"  As  the  spider  sjiins,  and  gathers 
back  its  tliread  (say  the  Vedas) ;  as  plants 
sprout  out  of  the  earth;  as  hairs  grow 
on  a  living  person  ;  so  is  this  universe 
produced  fi'oin  imperishable  nature.  Btj 
contemplation  the  Vast  One  germinates'" 
In  the  lirst  sentence  we  have  indeed  the 
procession  of  all  things  from  the  Abyss, 


the  visible  resting  its  substantial  be- 
ing upon  the  invisible ;  but  in  the  second, 
we  lind  the  assertion  of  a  living  and  per- 
sonal God;  for,  it  is  by  contemplation 
that  the  Vast  One  germinates,  that  is,  the 
Vast  One  is  a  contemplative  agent,  a 
living  person.  But  the  Vast  One  is 
identified  with  the  Abyss,  the  Abyss  is 
made  to  be  alive,  and  from  this  admix- 
ture of  incongruous  thoughts  flows  forth, 
as  usual,  an  inextricable  confusion. 

IV.    After  these  somewhat    extended 
preliminary  observations,  we  are  able   to 
examine  the  question  of  the  soul's  im- 
mortality.    First,   then,  what  is  death, 
or  the  transition  from  this  life   to  that 
which  is  to  come  .■•    Death  is  not  the  con- 
trary of  being  or  of  existence,  for  the 
contrary  to  being  is  nonentity,  and  the 
contrary  to   existence  is  non-existence; 
death  is  contrary  to  life,  and  hardly  that. 
Death  is  the   passage   of  a  vital  agent 
from   one   state  of  existence  to  another. 
A    man   when  he  leaves    this    present 
state  for  the   future  world  is  said  to   die, 
though  it  is  not  to  be  supposed   that  his 
soul  ceases  for  a  moment  to  live.     Is  the 
death  of  the  soul  conceivable  .'   Endeavor 
to  conceive  of  yourself  as  dead — make 
the  attempt.     Do  you  not  still  find  your- 
self as  a  living  agent,  contemplating  some 
imaginary  picture,  which  you  have  con- 
jured up   before  your  mind,  and  which 
represents  yourself  as  dead.     I\Iake  the 
attempt  again.     Evidently  it  is  fruitless ; 
no  man  can  conceive  of  himself  as  dead. 
We  may  indeed  conceive  of  ourselves  as 
dead  to  this  present  state,  as  having  de- 
parted from  the  present  body,  but  not  as 
totally  dead.     K  man  may  die  as  to  this 
present  body,  but  he  is  immediately  born 
into  a  new,  a  higher  state  ;  for  the  soul, 
speaking  without  reference  to  the  parti- 
cular state  of  existence,  does  not  cease  to 
live.     To  die,  therefore,  is  not  to  cease 
from  all  life,  but  to  cease  from  this  present 
form  of  life  which  we  enjoy  in  the  body. 
Tlie    soul,  absolutely   speaking,    never 
dies,  it  merely  dies  relatively,  it  merely 
dies  in  relation  to  that  form  of  life  which 
it  lived  in  the  body. 

The  jihilosophical  arguments,  how- 
ever, which  are  generally  adduced  in 
favor  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  are 
good  for  nothing,  Perhaps  it  will  be 
well  to  examine  a  few  of  them.  The 
first  is  derived  from  the  simjilicity  of  the 
soul;  this  is  the  metaphysical  aiguinont. 
The  soul  is  simjile,  that  is,  not  made  up 
of  parts,  therefore  indecomposable,  there- 
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fore  indestructible.  Granted.  But  this 
only  proves  that  the  soul,  qiiod  being, 
will  never  cease ;  the  same  may  be  said 
of  every  particle  of  matter.  When  the 
body  is  destroyed  the  particles  are  not 
destroyed  ;  they  go  into  new  relations  ; 
what  was  once  wheat  or  grain  is  now  a 
man,  and  what  was  once  a  man  is  now 
some  animal — "all  flesh  is  grass,"  but 
does  this  proverb  prove  that  each  par- 
ticle of  matter  enjoys  immortality.'  The 
question  is,  Avhether  the  soul  in  its  future 
state  will  continue  not  merely  to  be,  but 
to  live.  The  question  is  not  concerning 
persistence  in  being,  but  concerning  fu- 
ture life.  The  metaphysical  argument 
proves  nothing  in  relation  to  immor- 
tality. The  soul  lives  now  in  the  body, 
is  dependent  upon  the  body  for  its  com- 
munion with  outward  nature,  it  cannot 
learn  or  know  anything  of  the  visible 
world  except  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses,  and  without  the  cunning  organ- 
ization of  the  ear,  human  speech  and  the 
communion  of  man  with  man,  and  there- 
fore, human  sympathies,  and,  in  short, 
human  life,  would  be  impossible.  Who 
does  not  know  the  influence  of  spiritous 
liquor,  tobacco,  and  opium,  upon  the 
memory  ?  Do  these  material  agents  act 
directly  on  the  soul .'  Evidently  not ; 
but  they  act  on  the  body,  and  this 
weakening  of  the  memory  by  material 
agents  operating  on  the  body  shows  us 
that  the  soul  is  dependent,  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  exercise  of  memory  and 
imagination,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  its 
connection  Avith  the  body.  Who  shall 
say,  with  the  metaphysical  argument 
only  to  sustain  him,  that  the  soul,  on  its 
separation  from  the  body  does  not  enter 
the  Abyss,  does  not  enter  the  potential 
state.'  Is  there  any  life  there,  any  im- 
mortality in  the  Abyss,  which  men  would 
desire .'  Again,  there  is  the  Platonic 
argument,  which  goes  on  the  ground 
that  man  existed  in  some  celestial  region 
before  he  was  born  of  a  woman.  But 
this /ad  must  be  made  good  before  it  can 
be  used  in  any  argument ;  this  we  believe 
has  never  yet  been  done.  Then  comes 
the  argument  from  consciousness.  Some 
say  they  are  conscious  they  will  live 
hereafter.  Consciousness,  we  believe, 
gives  us  knowledge  concerning  the  im- 
mediate operations  of  our  own  minds, 
and  concerning  these  only.  The  argu- 
ment from  consciousness,  is,  therefore, 
not  absurd,  but  ridiculous.  We  know  a 
lady  who  denies  tiie  Christian  miracles, 
and  when  asked  why  she  denies  them, 


she  answers,  "  I  am  conscious  that  they 
never  happened."  This  is  a  specimen 
of  the  argument  from  consciousness.  The 
fact  is,  our  friends  really  mean,  when 
they  say  they  are  conscious  of  the  re- 
ality of  a  fact  concerning  which  they 
have  no  certain  knowledge,  that  their 
belief  in  that  direction  is  strong.  But 
strong  belief  is  no  valid  philosophical 
argument;  for  many  false  opinions  have 
been  firmly  held,  and  all  creeds,  the  false 
as  well  as  the  true,  count  their  martyrs 
who  have  sealed  their  faith  in  their  blood. 
For  ourselves,  we  know  of  no  good  argu- 
ment for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  ex- 
cept the  one  so  philosophically  setforlh  by 
our  Saviour  and  the  Apostle  Paul.  But 
this  will  lead  us  perhaps  too  far  into  the 
dark  region  of  theological  controversy. 
We  will,  however,  say  a  few  words  in  re- 
lation to  the  metaplrijsics  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  immortality,  and,  in  so  doing, 
we  shall  be  careful  to  trespass  on  the 
limits  of  no  sect — to  say  nothing  which 
could  justly  be  condemned  by  an  intelli- 
gent man  of  any  religious  denomination. 

The  Hindoo  theologians  say  that  man's 
life  is  generated  from  the  bread  he  eats  : 
Moses  gives  a  nobler  expression  to  this 
thought,  saying,  "  Man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  every  M'ord  which 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God."' 
What  is  Life  ?  We  do  not  conceive  it 
necessary  to  answer  this  question,  al- 
though we  think  it  one  by  no  means  dif- 
ficult to  answer.  The  manner  in  which 
life  is  sustained  is  the  question  which 
now  concerns  us.  We  are  not  upon  the 
problem  of  the  nature  of  life,  but  upon 
that  of  immortality,  the  continuance  of 
life. 

A  man  lives  a  sort  oi  vegetable  Yii^e, a.  lUe 
similar  to  that  of  the  plants,  according  to 
which  the  involuntary  functions,  such  as 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  action  of 
the  stomach,  are  performed.  He  lives 
also  a  sort  of  animal  life,  a  life  similar  to 
that  of  the  brutes,  according  to  which  he 
gratifies  his  animal  passions,  and  lives  in 
the  enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures.  He 
lives  also  a  social  life,  which  he  has  in 
common  with  other  men  and  women,  ac- 
cording to  which  he  s-ratifies  the  tenden- 
cies  proper  to  man.  This  analysis  is  in- 
complete, and,  in  fact,  altogether  errone- 
ous; for  man  has  naturally  but  one  life, 
which  is  human  life ;  yet  the.se  distinc- 
tions will  enable  us  to  express  our 
thought  more  clearly.  Man's  life  is 
sustained  by  the  bread  he  eats.  A  plant 
deprived  of  light,  air,  and  moisture,  dies; 
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in  JJke  manner  a  man,  deprived  of  the 
same,  dies,  for  his  physical  system  cannot 
bear  up  under  the  privation.  Novir  light, 
air  and  moisture  are  the  bread  which  the 
plant  eats.  An  animal  deprived  of  the 
means  of  living  according  to  the  nature 
of  animals,  dies,  or  if  he  continues  to 
live,  it  will  be  a  sort  of  dumb  life,  like 
that  of  a  vegetable  :  so  it  is  with  man. 
These  means  of  gratifying  the  natural 
tendencies,  are  the  bread  which  the  ani- 
mal eats  to  sustain  the  life  peculiar  to 
animals.  A  man  deprived  of  society  dies 
to  all  social  life,  and  becomes  a  mere 
brute.  Take,  for  example,  those  men 
who  have  become  idiotic  in  solitary  con- 
hnement :  some  indeed  hold  out  longer 
than  others,  but  let  the  confinement  be 
continued,  and  human  nature  cannot  re- 
sist it.  Now  society  is  the  bread  which 
a  man  eats  to  sustain  his  social  life. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  man  is  de- 
pendent lor  the  continuance  of  his  life 
upon  something  which  is  not  himself. 
He  cannot  always  have  food  given  him. 
There  is  no  life  in  the  Abyss  where  all 
relations  have  vanished ;  there  is  no  life 
in  pure  essence,  but  only  in  existence. 
The  true  question  then  is.  What  shall 
prevent  man,  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
body,  from  going  back  into  the  Abyss  ? 
What  shall  man  do  to  inherit,  not  con- 
tinuance of  being,  but  eternal  life  7 

If  nourishment  be  withdrawn,  a  man 
must  die  to  all  those  powers  which  are 
deprived  of  nourishment.  But  the  body, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  the  means  whereby 
man  assimilates  to  himself  this  various 
nourishment.  When,  therefore,  this 
earthly  tabernacle  is  withdrawn,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  man  dies  altogether,  for 
the  means  whereby  he  assimilated  the 
nourishment  of  his  life  is  withdrawn. 
The  man,  therefore,  who  has  no  life 
higher  than  that  which  is  nourished  by 
the  things  of  this  world,  has  no  true  and 
well-grounded  hope  of  immortality;  for 
he  will  one  day  be  withdrawn  from  this 
world,  and  tlien  there  will  no  longer  be 
any  nourishment  for  him. 

The  question  again  recurs.  What  then 
must  we  do  in  order  to  inherit  eternal 
life  .'  Evidently  we  must,  at  once,  com- 
mence to  live  a  life  dependent  upon  no- 
thing in  this  present  perishing  worid; 
we  must  begin  to  feed  immediately,  that 
is,  without  tlie  intervention  of  the  body, 
on  something  altogether  independent  of 
sensible  things ;  in  other  words,  we  must 
begin  to  live,  not  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  word  which  procecdeth  out  of  the 


mouth  of  God.  But  where  is  this  spirit- 
ual bread  ?  where  is  this  nourishment 
altogether  independent  of  things  which 
perish  .'  where  is  this  nourishment  which 
the  soul  can  eat  without  the  intervention 
of  the  body  .'  Our  Saviour  sa)'s,  "  I  am 
the  bread  of  life.  ...  If  any  man  eat  of 

this  bread,  he  shall  live  iorever 

Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no 
life  in  you.  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and 
drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life,  and 
I  will  raise  kim  tip  at  the  last  day.''  But 
mark !  these  words  have  a  mystical  mean- 
ing. "  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth,  the 
flesh  profiteth  nothing  ;  the  words  which 
I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they 
are  life." 

In  order  now  that  Christ  should  be  able 
to  give  nourishment  to  those  that  live  in 
him,  so  that  they  who  are  in  him  may 
have  eternal  life,  three  things  are  neces- 
sary: 1st.  That  he  himself  should  have 
attained  to  eternal  life ;  2d.  That  he 
should  have  ascended  above  all  perish- 
able and  transitory  things ;  3d.  That  his 
disciples  may  live  in  him  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  body.  Let  us  examine 
these  separately. 

1st.  Our  Saviour  himself  describes  his 
qualifications,  so  far  as  his  own  attain- 
ment of  eternal  life  is  concerned.  "As 
the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  (he  says,) 
and  I  live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth 
me,  even  he  shall  live  by  me." 

2d.  If  it  can  be  proved  against  Strauss 
and  his  followers,  and  against  the  Nation- 
alists, that  Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the 
dead,  and  ascended  to  the  right  hand  of 
the  Eather  on  high,  the  second  condition 
is  abundantly  fulfilled.  The  reader  must 
bear  in  mind  that  we  confine  ourselves 
purposely  to  i]\t  philosophy  of  immortal- 
ity, that  we  do  not  intend  to  trench  upon 
theological  ground  in  any  direction,  and 
that  we  express  no  opinion  whatever  as 
to  the  validity  or  non-validity  of  any /ac^ 

3d.  If  it  can  l)e  proved,  from  the  expe- 
rience of  private  Christians,  that  there  is 
an  immediate  relation  between  Christ  and 
the  individual  soul,  the  third  condition 
also  is  abundantly  fulfilled.  The  soul 
must  be  in  constant  relation  with  some 
nourishment,  and  it  will  live  according 
to  the  nature  of  that  nourishment.  If  the 
nourishment  be  material,  the  man  will 
live  a  natural  and  pcrishal)le  life ;  if  it  be 
spiritual,  he  will  live  a  spiritual  life. 
But  if  man,  while  living  a  natural  lite, 
lives  a  spiritual  life  also,  and  that  spirit- 
ual life  be  the  immediate,  direct  com- 
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munion  of  the  soul  with  something  tran- 
scending all  perishable  things,  the  spiritual 
life  will  continue  to  subsist,  though  the 
body  and  the  nourishment  of  the  natural 
man  both  enter  the  Abyss,  both  enter  into 
mere  potential  existence. 

The  Christian  argument  appears  to  be 
this :  Our  Lord  represents  himself  as  liv- 
ing spiritually,  and  yet  literally,  upon 
God  as  his  nourishment ;  for  the  passage 
quoted  is  connected  with  those*  relating 
to  tlie  bread  of  life.     We  quote  the  text 
again  :  "As  the  living  Father  hath  sent 
me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that 
eateth  me,  even  he  sliall  live  by  me."   Here 
Christ  is  represented  as  hving  on  (by)  the 
Father,  and  his  disciples  as  living,  in  a 
like  manner,  upon  him.     His  disciples 
are  represented  asfj^ing  spiritually,  and 
yet  literally,  ujion  him  as  the  nourish- 
ment of  their  souls — "  so  he  that  catetlL 
me,"  &c.     Some  analogies  to  this  method 
of  obtaining  life  by  nourishment,  may  be 
found  in  the  teachings  of  Zoroaster.     It 
was  the  living  Father  that  sent  Christ ; 
,    that  is,   the    self-living   Father,   "  who 
alone  hath  immortality"  in  himself,  as 
St.  Paul  says.     But  Christ  lived  in  God, 
so  that  his  life  was  in  two  imperishable 
things — his   soul,  which  was   the  vital 
agent,  and  the  Father,  who  was  the  nou- 
rishment of  his  soul.     Our  Lord,  there- 
fore, was  in  communion,  or  relation,  with 
something  which  could  never  cease  from 
actual  existence ;  and,  although  the  world 
should  enter  the  abyss,  and  his  life  as  far 
as  the  world  was  concerned  should  cease, 
for  want  of  nourishment,  his  life  which 
was  in  God  could  never  cease.     We  are 
saved  therefore  in  Christ,  "  not  by  the 
law  of  a  carnal  commandment,  but  by 
the  power  of  an  endless  life."     But  who- 
soever eats  our  Lord  spiritually,  even  he 
shall   live  by  that    same    nourishment. 
This  is  clear,  for  the  soul  itself  is  im- 
perishable ;   this   can  be  proved  by  the 
metaphysical  argument  already  noticed, 
although  that  argument  is  impotent   in 
relation  to  the  continuance  of  life.     The 
soul  of  man  is  imperishable,  (quoad  be- 
ing,) and  Christ,  the  nourishment  of  the 
soul,  is  imperishable  also,  by  reason  of 
his  connection  with  the  Father ;  the  life, 
therefore,     between     two    imperishable 
things,  is  also  imperishable.     "  He  that 
believeth  on  me,  (saith  our  Lord,)  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live,  and  he 
that  hveth  and  believeth  on  me  shall  never 
die."  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  explain  the 


saying  of  the  Saviour,  "Because  1  live,  ye 
shall  live  also  ;  and  at  that  day,  ye  shall 
know  that  I  am  in  my  Father,  and  you 
in  me,  and  I  in  you ;"  and  also  the  pass- 
age in  the  writings  of  Paul,  "  Yoiu' life 
is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  When  Christ, 
who  is  our  life,  shall  appear,  then  shall 
ye  also  appear  with  him  in  glory  ;"  and 
scores  of  other  passages  which  want  of 
space  compels  us  to  omit. 

But  the  Oriental  doctrine  in  no  way 
resembles  this.  The  Christian  doctrine 
gives  a  true  continuance  of  life  in  actual 
relations ;  but  the  Oriental  theory  makes 
the  future  state  of  the  soul  to  consist  in 
either,  1st.  The  return  of  the  soul  into 
the  present  forms  of  existence,  in  the 
bodies  of  men  or  animals,  or,  2d.  A  total 
absorption  into  the  abyss.  The  first  con- 
dition, or  that  of  transmigration,  fills  the 
mind  with  terror;  and  it  is  the  chief  de- 
sign of  the  Hindoo  theology  to  furnish 
some  means  whereby  it  may  be  avoided. 

We  read,  in  the  Laws  of  Menu,  in  re- 
lation to  this  doctrine: 

"  Action,  either  verbal,  mental,  or  corpo- 
real, bears  good  or  evil  fruit,  as  itself  is 
good  or  evil;  and  from  the  actions  of  men 
proceed  their  various  transmigrations  in 
the  highest,  the  mean,  and  the  lowest  de- 
gree.    .     . 

"For  sinful  acts  mostly  corporeal,  a  man 
shall  assume  after  death  a  vegetable  or  min- 
eral form  ;  for  such  acts  mostly  verbal,  the 
form  of  a  bird  or  beast;  for  acts  mostly 
mental,  the  lowest  of  human  conditions.  .  . 

"By  the  vital  souls  of  those  men,  who 
have  committed  sins  in  the  body  reduced  to 
ashes,  (it  was  the  custom  to  burn  dead  bo- 
dies,) another  body  composed  of  nerves 
with  five  sensations,  in  order  to  be  suscepti- 
ble to  torment,  shall  certainly  be  assumed 
after  death. 

"  And,  being  intimately  united  with  those 
minute  nervous  particles,  according  to  their 
distribution,  they  shall  feel,  in  that  new 
body,  the  pangs  inflicted  in  each  case  by 
the  sentence  of  Yajma.     .     ." 

But  we  are  more  interested  in  the  other 
form  of  the  doctrine,  viz:  the  method  of 
escape  from  this  necessity  of  migrating 
from  body  to  body.  This  is  by  a  return 
into  the  abyss.  A  man  must,  in  this 
world,  crucify  every  affection,  every 
tendency,  and  endeavor  to  be  always  in 
the  state  described  in  the  quotation  from 
Dupuis.  When  a  man  thus  without  affec- 
tion comes  to  die,  he  has  no  particular 
character,  or  tendency,  and  therefore  will 
not  take  any  form,  but  will  at  once  enter 
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the  potential  state;  in  which  indeed  he 
now  really  is  as  far  as  existence  in  the 
body  will  permit.  This  reentrance  into 
the  potential  state  is  annihilation  rather 
than  immortality.  When  the  soul  distin- 
guishes itself  from  nature,  it  destroys,  as 
far  as  in  it  lies,  its  actual  relations,  and 
thus  commences  to  disentangle  itself  from 
those  things  which  tend  to  necessitate  a 
return.  Thus  the  soul,  when  it  is  known, 
that  is,  distinguished  from  visible  nature, 
and  from  actual  relations,  does  not  return. 
Kreeshna  is  the  Abyss,  and  the  highest 
state  of  future  happiness,  held  out  by  the 
Bhagvat  Geeta,  consists  in  a  return  into 
Kreeshna.  fn  this  state  of  essence  with- 
out existence,  we  are  indeed  free  from  the 
danger  of  migration,  for  we  are  thenceforth 
free  from  all  relations  whatever ;  but  no 
future  life  is  compatible  with  such  an  or- 
der of  being.  We  should  like  to  know 
how  our  Transcendentalists  answer  the 
objections  brought  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  Bhagvat  (Jeeta.  Their  whole  desire  is 
to  reenter  into  themselves,  to  be  absolved 
from  all  dependency  upon  anything 
which  is  not  themselves.  How  do  they 
escape  the  Abyss  .?  How  do  they  aviod  a 
return  into  Kreeshna,  into  "  the  Supreme 
Abode?"  Their  only  argument  for  im- 
mortality is  the  metaphysical  one,  derived 
from  the  fact  of  the  soul's  simplicity ;  but 
this  proves  only  that  the  soul's  being  is 
imperishable,  it  proves  nothing  in  relation 
to  a  future  life. 

"  He,  O  Arjoon,  (says  Kreeshna,)  who, 
from  conviction,  acknowledges  my  divine 
birth  and  actions  to  be  even  so,  doth  not 
upon  his  quitting  his  mortal  frame,  enter 
iVLto  ■a.noiher,  for  he  cnterethhito  me.  .  . 
Those  men  of  regulated  lives,  whose  sins 
aredone  away,  being  freed  from  the  fasci- 
nation arising  from  contendino;  passions, 
enjoy  me.  .  .  At  the  end  of'  time,  he, 
who  having  abandoned  his  mortal  frame, 
departeth,  thrnking  only  of  me,  without 
doubt,  goeth  xinto  me;  or  else  (if  he  think 
not  of  me,  but  of  cither  things)  whatever 
nature  he  shall  thus  call  upon'at  the  end  of 
life,  wlien  he  shall  quit  his  mortal  frame, 
he  shall  go  into  it  (transmigrate.)" 

These  Oriental  doctrines  have  in  other 
respects  a  great  analogy  with  the  truths 
of  Christianity;  for  example,  the  doctrine 
of  regeneration  is  well  known  in  the  East. 
Our  Lord  says:   "He   that  eateth   my 


flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in 
me,  and  I  in  him."  The  following  passage 
from  the  Bhagvat  Geeta  has  at  least  a 
verbal  resemblance  to  this  saying:  "  They 
who  serve  me  with  adoration  (it  is 
Kreeshna  that  speaks,)  1  am  in  them,  and 
they  in  me." 

But  what  practical  conclusion  can  we 
draw  from  the  considerations,  brought 
to  view  in  this  article  ?  For  it  is  without 
doubt  unbecoming  in  philosophers,  which 
we  take  both  ourselves  and  our  readers 
to  be,  to  waste  so  much  paper,  ink,  time, 
and  nervous  fluid,  on  a  question  of  histo- 
ry, and  mere  question  of  curiosity.  What 
practical  conclusion  can  we  draw .'  It 
seems  to  us  that  we  may  be  justified  in 
concluding  that  the  theory  of  the  future 
existence  of  the  soul.ii^dependent  of  any 
body,  spiritual  or  material,  is  nnphilo- 
sophical,  and  unworthy  of  being  believed 
by  any  Avell  instructed  man.  The  Scrip- 
tures teach  the  resurection  of  a  body,  not 
the  natural  body,  indeed,  but  a  spiritual 
body.  "  It  is  sown  a  natural  body  (says 
St.  Paul) ;  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body." 

What  in  fact  is  meant  by  this  term 
body  7  A  thing  producing  certain  eflects 
npon  ns,  as  hardness,  weight,  existence, 
color,  &c.  Abstract  these  qualities,  or 
modes  of  activity,  from  the  particular 
body,  and  what  remains.'  Evidently 
nothing  but  the  potential  existence  of  that 
same  body.  Now  the  soul,  in  order  to 
communion  with  other  souls,  must  have 
some  mode  of  activity,  and  some  means  of 
recognizing  the  activities  of  other  souls ; 
that  is,  it  must  exist  in  actual  relations, 
that  is,  again  in  a  body,  either  spiritual 
or  material — it  must  not  have  entered  the 
Abyss.  For  the  existence  of  the  body,  as 
we  have  seen,  consists  in  these  actual 
relations ;  as,  for  example,  color,  hard- 
ness, weight,  &c.,  in  the  case  of  material 
bodies.  As  for  this  term  spiritual  bodij, 
its  meaning  is  not  altogether  plain;  it 
probably  signifies  a  body  having  a  real 
existence,  but  an  existence  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  any  with  which  we  are  now 
acquainted.  We  would  not  be  misunder- 
stood; we  do  not  believe  the  soul  to  be 
the  substance  of  the  body.  \\"e  hold  ihat 
the  soul  and  body  are  distinct,  though  not 
separate;  at  some  future  time,  we  may, 
perhaps,  endeavor  to  explain  the  nature 
of  their  union. 
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We  love  song-birds  with  a  singular 
affection.  Out  of  the  bottom  of  our  heart 
we  love  them— for  of  all  God's  creatures, 
except  a  clear-eyed,  innocent  child,  they 
have  been  to  us  a  wonder  and  a  miracle. 
We  never  could  get  done  wondering  to 
hear  them  sing.  It  sounds  so  strange  to 
us  that  anything  could  be  happy  enough 
to  sing  but  angels  and  young  girls ! 
Singing,  when  we  come  to  think  of  it, 
seems  to  be  properly  the  language  of  a 
deathless  being — the  right  form  in  which 
the  exultings  of  an  Immortal  should  be 
poured  among  the  waves  of  shoreless 
sound.  That  a  sweet  sound  should  ever 
cease  to  be,  appears  to  us  unnatural — at 
least  unpoetical — for,  let  its  vibrations 
once  begin,  though  they  may  soon  die  to 
our  gross  sense,  must  they  not  go  widen- 
ing, circling  on,  stinging  the  sense  of 
myriad  other  lives  with  a  "mysterious 
pleasantness,  (such  as  will  overcome  us  in 
a  wood  upon  an  April  day,)  until  the  ut- 
termost bound  of  our  poor  space  be  past, 
and  yet  the  largo  circumference  go  spread 
and  spreading  tremulous  among  the  gird- 
ling stars.'  It  may  be  so  for  all  Vv-e  can 
tell !  If  it  be  so,  how  quaint  it  is  to  hear 
these  little  feathered  creatures,  from  some 
frail  sprig — with  such  unconscious  earn- 
estness— gushing  out  strains  that  are  to 
chime  the  solemn  dance  of  systems  !  Mys- 
tery is  all  around  us.  Who  knows  but 
that  the.se  things  be .'  Whether  or  no,  it 
is  a  marvelous  reality  to  hear  birds  sing- 
ing. If  you  look  at  them  while  they  do 
it,  with  their  upturned  bills,  their  rapt, 
softened,  half-closed  eyes,  their  bodies 
quivering  in  the  ecstatic  travail — you  can- 
not but  feel  in  reverential  mood,  and  hear 
your  own  rebuked  heart  whispering  "  let 
us  pray  1"  What !  When  their  shrill, 
melodious  clamorlngs  go  up  with  the 
mists  before  the  sun,  and  make  his  coming 
over  earth  to  be  with  light  in  music,  are 
they  not  chaunting  matins  to  the  God  of 
all  ?  When  he  hastens  to  decline,  and 
from  the  spires  of  tree-tops  everywhere 
the  Thrush  and  Robin  sing  a  low- voiced 
hymn — is  it  not  a  vesper-sym\thon\e  of 
thanks.'  And  when,  in  the  deep  night, 
the  Oriole,  in  dreamy  twitterings,  and  the 
Mocking-bird,  in  clear,  triumphing  notes, 
stir  the  dark  shadows  of  the  cold,  grey 
moon  to  the  wild  pulsing  of  unmeasured 
chords — is  it  not  a  worship  fitting  to  that 


mystic  time .'  Verily,  they  symbol  to  us 
a  spiritual  and  a  holier  life  !  The  pur- 
pose of  their  being  is  in  prayer  and  praise, 
just  as  they  say  it  is  with  Angels.  They 
do  not  taste  the  fruits  of  earth,  and  revel 
in  the  warm  kisses  of  the  day,  unthank- 
fully;  but  v.'hen  their  little  hearts — for- 
ever drinking  love — fill  up  to  the  brim, 
they  let  their  cadent  fullness  go  towards 
heaven.  They  sing  when  they  have 
eaten — they  sing  when  they  have  drunk — 
while  they  are  waking,  music  always 
trembles  at  their  breasts — they  pay  back 
the  caressing  sun  in  sweetness — and 
when  they  sleep,  and  the  shining  beams 
are  showered  silently  and  pale,  down  from 
the  bosom  of  the  darkness  over  them, 
their  dreams  break  out  in  momentary 
song.  They  take  the  berry,  flushing  un- 
derneath green  leaves,  and  the  sense  of 
hunger  is  relieved.  So  when  they  snatch 
the  earth-worm — stirring  unusually  the 
grass  blades  of  the  sward  beneath  them — 
from  its  slimy  hole,  the  bare  appetite  is 
soothed.  Theirs  is  no  sodden  gormandie, 
such  as  we  human  brutes  indulge,  that 
would  doze  and  snooze  away  the  precious 
hours.  No  ;  this  food  with  them  is  but 
the  "  provender  of  praise ;"  and  for  every 
mite  and  fragment  of  the  manna  of  the 
"  great  Dispenser"  they  do  obeisance  in 
thanksgiving.  Beautiiul  lesson,  is  it  not, 
to  us,  a  stiff-necked  and  ungrateful  gene- 
ration .'  We  eat  to  live,  that  we  ma}^  eat 
again.  They  eat  that  they  may  make 
merry  before  the  Lord,  and  fill  his  outer 
temples  with  the  sounds  of  love  !  One  of 
the  most  touching — and  what  certainly 
should  be  one  of  the  most  significant  ob- 
jects known  to  us,  is  afl^orded  in  the  habi- 
tual gesture  of  these  little  creatures  while 
they  drink.  Think  of  a  thin  rivulet  by 
the  meadow-side  playing  at  bo-peep  with 
the  sun  beneath  the  thickets — and  so  clear 
withal,  that  every  stem,  jagged  limb,  or 
crooked,  leaf-weighed  bough,  lies  boldly 
shadowed  on  its  pale  .sand,  or  over  its 
white  pebbles,  like  moon-shades  on  the 
snow — except  that  these  are  tremulous. 
Then  think  of  the  singing  throng  who 
have  been  anticking  and  carroUing  all 
the  morning  upon  the  weed  and  clover- 
tops,  out  under  the  sun — coming  intothat 
shady  place  about  "the  sweltering  time 
o'  day,"  to  cool  their  pipes.  How  eagerly 
they  come  flitting  in,  with  panting,  open 
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throats !  How  quietly,  through  those 
cool,  chequered  glooms,  they  drop  beside 
that  sliding  crystal.  Here  a  scarlet 
Gropsbeak  flames  partly  in  the  sunlight, 
while  his  ebony-set  eyes  gleam  sharper 
in  the  shade;  the  Jay  sits  yonder  behind 
a  plumb-tree  shadow,  with  lowered  crest 
and  gaping  bill — the  IMeadow  Lark  wades 
in  and  stoops  until  the  wavelets  curl  up 
against  its  yellow  breast  and  kiss  the 
dark  blotch  on  its  throat ;  the  Wren  comes 
creeping  down  with  wagging  tail  among 
the  mossy  roots ;  the  Oriole,  reckless  to 
the  last,  comes  garrulous,  chattering 
down,  and  dips  upon  an  island  pebble; 
and  Bobby  Linkum,  with  his  amorous 
song  shivered  into  silvery  quavers,  comes 
eagerly  hurrying  after,  and  dashes  up  the 
spray,  like  as  not,  amid-stream ;  the  In- 
digo Bird  darts  in,  and  the  Sparrows  skip 
chirpingly  over  the  curled  last-Avinter 
leaves ;  the  yellow-eyed  Thrush,  with 
long  bounds  and  drooping  wings,  splashes 
plump  into  the  water  ;  the  Cat  Bird,  with 
faint  purr,  glides  meekly  down ;  the 
Elfin  Mocker,  even,  silent  now  and  pant- 
ing, half  spreading  its  white  barred  wings 
with  every  hop,  follows  the  rest ;  with 
low  chirrup  and  quick  pattering  feet,  the 
dusky-dotted  Partridge  hurries  in;  now 
see  them  one  and  all  dip  their  thirsty  bills 
into  the  cool  ripples — a  single  drop,  then 
each  is  upturned  towards  heaven,  and 
softest  eyes  look  the  mute  eloquence  of 
thanks.  Down  they  all  go  again — an- 
other drop— up  they  rise  together,  point- 
ing toward  the  home  of  God,  gesticulating 
praises  while  they  take  his  gifts.  Beau- 
tiful worshippers !  Lovely  and  fitting 
temple  of  the  Most  High  !  your  shady 
places  have  been  hallowed  by  those  sim- 
ple prayers.  That  inarticulate  incense, 
like  the  invisible  aroma  of  hill-side  vio- 
lets, has  ascended  gratefully  to  heaven  ! 
Ye  human  Formalists,  who,  to  the  alarm 
of  chimes,  go  on  your  knees  to  mumble 
the  set  forms  of  praise  !  what  is  your 
faith  compared  to  these .'  Would  that 
ye  would  read  this  Elder  Bible  more — its 
wide,  miraculous  pages  have  many  a 
sentient  chapter  such  as  this,  where  all 
the  breathing  is  of  love  !  Turn  aside  to 
look  upon  them  with  a  calm  regard  ;  who 
knows  but  that  the  light  abiding  with 
these  gentle  things,  may  find  its  way 
"irough  the  hard  crust  of  cant,  and  wake 
J  ilowering  some  genial  place  beside  thy 
heart  !  Ye  are  not  all  ossified — brain, 
sense  and  heart — even  down  to  that  al- 
tar of  the  belly  gods  within  you  !  Be 
of  good  cheer,  and  not  afl^rightod  because 


of  great  black-letter  Tomes,  God's  Com- 
mentary on  his  written  Revelation  was 
given  first— was  handed  do  wn  from  a  thou- 
sand Sinais,  and  strewed  in  green  and  gold- 
en shadowy  lines  through  all  the  plains. 
It  yet  lives,  and  is,  from  under  his  own 
hand,  above,  around,  beneath  thee;  and 
by  it  ye  may  understand  that  holy  mys- 
tery— how  God  is  Love,  and  Love  is  God- 
like !  These  are  not  all  the  mysteries 
symbolized  by  Birds.  How  came  old 
Genius  to  give  wings  to  its  embodied 
visions  of  the  Spirit-Land  ?  but  that  it 
had  looked  upon  some  plumed  and  beamy 
singers  of  the  clouds, 

"  With  wings  that  might  have  had  a  soul 
within  1:hem, 

They  bore  their  owners  by  such  sweet  en- 
chantment." 

Can  you  not  know  that  never  again  to 
it,  from  out  the  umbrage,  could  "  minis- 
ters of  grace"  or  glad  ideals  come  other 
than  "by  such  .sweet  enchantment?" 
"  The  wings !  the  wings !"  Ah !  ever  they 
must  grow  upon  The  Beautiful,  ere  it  can 
rise  to  Heaven  !  To  us  on  wings  The 
Beautiful  must  come  down  from  thence ! 
It  is  with  longing  for  these  wings,  this 
Immortality  doth  struggle  in  us  !  To  the 
music  of  their  mellow  whirr  we  feel  ex- 
ultings,  and  our  bare  arms  beat  vanily, 
reaching  toward  the  stars.  Ah !  "  whence 
this  longing  .'" — we  poor  unfledged  earth- 
prone  things !  Is  it  not  a  memory 
dimly  recalled  of  some  mysterious  whi- 
lome  when  our  free  vans  made  sudden 
melody,  cleaving  past  the  worlds,  through 
space,  where  now  our  thoughts  go 
haunting  ghost-like  .' — or  is  it  that  "  the 
shadow  of  the  coming  time"  falls  over 
us  in  wings  ?  "  The  wings !" — no  fair 
Ideal  can  come  to  us  but  with  their 
light  aerial  movement — no  dream  of  Love 
but  with  the  low  murmur  of  their  softest 
heat — no  gleam  of  Joy  but  as  they  glance 
the  sunlight  otf  in  gambolling— no  Hope 
but  as  they  climb  the  dark  craigs  of  the 
piled-up  storm  and  reach  the  serene  sky 
above — no  Ambition 

"  But  flies  an  eagle  flight,  bold  arid  forth 
onl"— 

no  Freedom  but  wheels  and  rushes  tame- 
less through  the  unbounded  fields  of  air — 
no  ecstacy  of  Faith,  but  like 

"  The  lark,  whose  notes  do  beat 
The    vanity    heaven,  so   high  above   our 
heads," 

— "  singoth  at  Heaven's  gate!" — no 
spiritual  Warning  but  comes  and  goes, 
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inexplicably,  quick  as  the  shadow  of 
some  "  full-winged  bird,"  glides  across 
our  path  upon  a  summer's  day — no  Visi- 
tation but  comes  like  a  fierce  swooper  of 
the  sky,  the  moan  of  arrowy  wings  and 
stroke  at  once — no  Shudder  from  the 
charnel  but  the  frowsy  flap  of  owlet  and 
of  bat,  "  chasing  the  lagging  night- 
shadesi,"  or  the  cloud-dropped  croak  of 
"sad  presaging  Raven "  going  by  must 
bring  it — no  dash  of  "  mirthful  Phantasie"' 
but  that  sparkles,  from  the  jeweled  wings 
of  restless  Hummers,  light  it  amidst 
the  flowers.  All  the  mysteries  of  hope, 
ot  joy,  of  hate,  of  love,  are  winged,  and 
to  the  tameless  pulsing  of  this  winnowed 
air  our  life  must  beat !  Winging  and 
singing  through  the  spring-time  with  the 
birds  our  Childhood  goes, — and  ever, 
while  that 

"  Infantine 


Familiar  clasp  of  things  divine," 

lingers  in  freshness  M'ith  the  years — 
keeping  the  wise  youth  of  our  hearts 
unhackneyed — shall  living  be  a  joyful 
thing,  and  the  cycling  moons  wheel 
blithely  with  us !  Ah,  those  times ! — with 
the  yellow-haired,  blue-eyed,  blooming 
maidens,  in  their  white  pinafores  and 
pantalettes  ! — 

"  Lightsome,  then,  as  April  shadows, 
With  bees  and  merry  birds  at  play, 
Chasing  sunlight  o'er  the  meadows," 

were  we !  Bounding  and  carroling  through 
the  flower-starred,  odorous  grass — scar- 
ing the  fire-flies  back  to  the  moon,  whence 
their  bright  showers  fell — driving  the 
sad,  plaining,  ill-omened  whippoorwill 
farther  away — what  cared  we  on  sum- 
mer evenings  ? 

"  Rigor  now  is  gone  to  bed — 
Strict  Age  and  sour  Severity 
With  their  grave  saws  in  slumber  lie  I" 

Go  listen,  we  may,  to  the  Mocking-Bird 
down  in  the  valley,  on  the  lone  thorn 
tree — singing  gleefully — singing  quaint- 
ly— singing  mournfully  now  and  wildly : 

"  And  gushing  then  such  a  melodic 
As  harp-strings  make  when  a  Sprite  goes 
by!" 

Ha !  ha !  what  a  hotch-potch  of  min- 
strelsy he  is  pouring  I — while  the  stars 
glint  on  the  green  leaves,  and  they  are 
seeming  to  glint  back  those  silver  points 
earthwise,  barbing  his  bright  notes  more 
keenly — what  a  dividing  asunder  of  the 


joints  and  marrow  the  sharp  delight  of 
those  loud  quaverings  doth  bring  .■■  Many 
a  time  have  we  kissed  the  white  inno- 
cence of  an  upturned  forehead,  and  felt 
the  light  pressure  of  a  "  flower-soft 
hand"  return  the  questioning  of  our  gaze 
into  the  "  fringed  windows''  of  the  soul — 
large,  open,  dewy,  tremulous  with  ecs- 
tacy  beneath  that  song.  How  could  the 
earth-walking  angel  fail  to  think  of 
Heaven  when  tho.se  rare  snatches  of  her 
natal  roundelays  went  by  ^  Would  that 
our  kiss  might  be  as  pure  and  our  .spirit 
as  appreciative  now  of  these  "  better 
symphonies  !"  The  years  !  the  years  ! 
what  changes  do  they  bring !  The  heated 
walls,  the  din  of  wheels,  the  dust  and 
smoke  of  the  great  city  are  around  us, 
and  we  are  toiling  wearily  with  the 
weary  toiling  crowd — while  away  by  the 
scented  woods  this  Mocking-Bird — our 
Philomel 

"  singing  in  summer's  front ! 

Now  when  her  mournful  hymns  do  hush 

the  night, 
And  that  wild  music  burdens  every  bough !" 

that  wild  music  is  in  vain  for  us.  We 
can  only  dream  of  it  as  the  thirsty  Arab 
dreameth  of  the  palm-trees  and  the  foun- 
tain— and  as  to 

"  How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues 
by  night," 

we  can  only  tell  when  the.se  memories 
babble  to  our  sleep  !  To  he  sure  we 
some  time  since  did  steal  an  hour  from 
our  duties,  and  run  away  like  a  truant 
school- boy  to  the  country,  emulous  of 
the  odors  of  new-mown  hay  upon  our 
garments  !  We  caught  this  infection  of 
sweetness  while  "  loafing"  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  ricks  out  in  the  shorn  mea- 
dows, with  eyes  half  closed,  listening 
to  Bobby  Linkum  chirruping  his  saucy 
thoughts  about  the  despoliation  of  his 
forage- grounds.  He  is  a  very  chatty, 
gay,  abusive  fellow,  Robert  Linkum  is. 
The  utile  et  duici  he  has  no  respect  for. 
What  matter  is  it  to  him  that  grass  smells 
sweeter  for  being  cut,  and  that  it  makes 
the  heavy  wains  go  creaking  to  the 
barns,  and  the  farmer's  canvas  pocket 
heavier  too,  Avhen  all  this  curtails  his 
lineal  prerogative  of  bugs  and  butter- 
flies— puts  him  to  shifts  for  "findings" 
to  keep  that  wide-mouthed  crew  of  little 
bawlers  quiet  he  has  hid  yonder  in  the 
shrubs  ?  One  can  see  plainly  he  does 
not  like  it.  He  comes  fluttering  side- 
ways, chattering,  raving  and  scolding, 
just  above  our  heads,   his  eye   cocked 
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downward,  with  a  connoiseuring  look,  at 
our  proceeding.  He  evidently  thinks 
we're  an  awkward  set  of  fellows,  be- 
sides being  mischief-doers  !  It  does  glad- 
den one's  eyes  to  see  these  waving  lakes 
of  green — heavy  and  deep — the  rich  pro- 
mise of  a  golden  prime.  And  then  the 
fruits  I  The  pregnant  winds  from  the 
dew-dropping  south,  since  Lang  Syne, 
have  hardly  been  so  prodigal;  the  ruddy 
Hushing  from  under  the  green  leaves  of 
shiny  clusters,  deepens  all  the  air,  and 
clothes  the  trees  right  royally.     We  came 


back  half 


at   our  lot   beino- 


teeming- 


cast  amidst  the  stifling  streets  of  Gotham, 
and  more  than  half  envying  the  "  coun- 
try folk"  this  prodigality  of  "  the  bene- 
dictions of  the  covering  heavens"  and 
earth. 
But,  thanks  to  our  stars,  we  were  not 
always  thus  "  cribbed,  cabined  and  con- 
fined !"  That  we  have  a  heart  still,  and 
some  few  tears  left,  to  be  spilt  on  occa- 
sion, we  attribute  solely  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  lived  much  abroad  in  the  freedom 
of  God's  own  woods  and  plains  and 
rivers — that  our  voice  has 

"  Awaked  the  courteous  Echo 
To  give  us  answer  from  her  mossy  couch," 

in  some  strange,  far  places.  We  have 
met  this  same  master  Bobby  Linkum 
masquerading  in  another  dress  through 
the  savannahs  of  the  pleasant  south,  and 
such  tricks  before  high  Heaven  as  the  gad- 
about doth  play,  must  make  the  angels 
smile — not  "weep" — to  v/itness  !  But 
be  comforted,  thou  of  little  locomotion ! 
thou  shalt  know,  even  at  thine  own  fire- 
side, this  fantastical,  as  well  in  his  re- 
moter wanderings  toward  the  tropics,  as 
in  his  love-maldng  time  in  thine  own 
meadows — for 

"  Audubon  ! 
Thou  Raphael  of  great  Nature's  woods  and 
seas !" 

has  been  upon  his  track.    He  with  the 

"  Power  to  bear  the  untraveled  soul 

Through  farthest  wilds — o'er  ocean's  stormy 

roll— 
And  to  the  prisoner  of  disease  bring  home 
The  homeless  bird  of  ocean's  roaring  foam !" 

Hear  what  he  caught  master  Bobby  at : 

"During  their  sojourn  in  Louisiana,  in 
spring,  their  song,  which  is  extremely 
interesting,  and  emitted  with  a  volubility 
bordering  on  the  burlesque,  is  heard  from 
a  whole  party  at  the  saum  time  ;  when,  as 
each  individual  is,  of  course,  possessed  of 


the  same  musical  power  as  his  neighbors, 
it  becomes  amusing  to  listen  to  thirty  or 
forty  of  them  beginning  one  after  another, 
as  if  ordered  to  follow  in  quick  succession, 
after  the  first  notes  are  given  by  a  leader, 
and  producing  such  a  medley  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe,  although  it  is  ex- 
tremely pleasant  to  hear  it.  While  you 
are  listening,  the  whole  flock  simultane- 
ously ceases,  which  appears  equally  extra- 
ordinary. This  curious  exhibition  takes 
place  every  time  that  the  flock  has  alighted 
on  a  tree,  after  feeding  for  a  while  on  the 
ground,  and  is  renewed  at  intervals  during 
the  day." 

But  these  are  not  all  the  curious  ways 
Robert  has.  He  is  very  fashionable,  and 
like  the  other  "  absentee"  gentry  of  the 
south,  follows  the  spring  toward  the 
north  to  do  his  courting.  Now  this  is 
very  sagacious  of  master  Bob — for  he  is 
aware  that  "  spruce  and  jocund  "  maiden 
has  a  way  of  making  up  for  her  shorter 
stay  in  these  boreal  regions,  by  the  dis- 
playing a  greater  profusion  of  "  beck  and 
nod,  and  wreathed  smiles!"  Sometimes 
the  gallant  is  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  get 
the  benefit  of  these  sweet  dispensations, 
and  he  reaches  the  amorous  vicinage  be- 
fore his  "  sparking  suit"  has  come  out — 
(the  change  usually  occurs  during  his 
transit.)  Robert  is  so  evidently  mortified 
at  the  want  of  his  "  Sunday-go-to-meet- 
ins"  at  such  a  time,  that  Mr.  Audubon 
puts  forth  the  insinuation  that  the  feath- 
ered "  IMercurio  "  appears  rather  mopish 
for  a  while  ; — such  a  volcanic  heart  has 
he,  though,  that  in  spite  of  this,  "  no 
sooner  does  a  flock  of  females  (who 
follov/  from  a  week  to  ten  days  after) 
make  its  appearance,  than  these  dull- 
looking  gentlemen  immediately  pay  them 
such  particular  attention,  and  sing  so 
vehemently,  that  the  fact  of  their  being 
of  a  different  sex  becomes  undeniable." 
Bob  gets  his  fine  clothes  on  at  last,  and, 
while  the  love-season  lasts,  becomes 
more  sprightly  than  ever. 

"  Their  song  is  mostly  performed  in  the 
air,  while  they  arc  rising  and  falling  in 
successive  jerks,  which  are  as  amusing  as 
the  jingling  of  their  vocal  essays.  The 
variety  of  their  colors  is  at  this  juncture 
very  remarkable.  It  is  equally  so,  when, 
on  rising  from  among  the  grass  and  flying 
away  from  the  observer,  they  display  the 
pure  black  and  white  of  their  wings  and 
body." 

That  love-song  of  Rob's  has  been 
greatly  admired,  and  several  eflbrts  have 
been  made  by  distinguished  amateurs  to 
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set  its  music  to  words.  Nobody  has  made 
much  of  it,  except  our  living,  and  as  we 
cannot  quote  him  here,  we  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  do  it  ourself ! — for  the  truth  is, 
Rob  is  such  a  rattling,  voluble,  reckless, 
mad,  melodious  ranter,  that  an  attempt  to 
translate  him  is  almost  out  of  the  question 
— indeed,  it  would  take  a  folio  of  MSS.  to 
give  all  the  little  cataract  of  tender  epi- 
thets that  pours  in  liquid  gushes  from  his 
blithe  throat,  as  he  goes  fluttering  and 
wagging  up  and  down  from  one  tall 
mulhen  top  to  another  !  But  Robert  is  in 
love,  and  sober  people  should  not  judge 
him  hardly — if  tliey  loved  any  one  heart- 
ily as  he  loves  Mrs.  Mary  Linkum — hid 
away  yonder  in  the  grass,  brooding  over 
those  hve  speckled  eggs— and  their  hearts 
were  as  light  as  his,  they  would  be  gar- 
rulous too — that  is  all !  Ah,  Bobby  ! 
Bobby  !  we  tear  you  are  but  a  graceless 
.scamp  at  last — to  think  I  that  atter  such 
a  mirthful  life  of  musical  lunacy,  you 
should  turn  freebooter  before  the  year  is 
out,  and  get  yourself  shot  at.  Mr. 
Audubon  tells  a  sad  tale  of  your  after 
doings.  We  have  misgivings  you're  a 
dissipated,  rollicking  bird,  at  best,  Rob  ! 

"  No  sooner  have  the  young  left  the  nest, 
than  they  and  their  parents  associate  with 
other  families,  so  that  by  the  end  of  July 
large  flocks  begin  to"  appear.  They  seem 
to  come  from  every  portion  of  the  Eastern 
States,  and  already  resort  to  the  borders  of 
the  rivers  and  estuaries  to  roost.  Their 
songs  have  ceased,  the  males  have  lost  their 
gay  livery,  and  have  assumed  the  yellow 
hue  of  the  females  and  young,  although  the 
latter  are  more  firm  in  their  tints  than  the 
old  males,  and  the  whole  begin  to  return 
southward,  slowly  anc^with  a  single  clink, 
suflicient,  however,  to  give  intimation  of 
their  passage,  as  they  fly  in  high  files 
during  the  whole  day. 

"  Now  begin  their  devastations.  They 
plunder  every  field,  but  are  shot  in  im- 
mense numbers.  As  they  pass  along  the 
sea-shores,  and  follow  the  muddy  edges  of 
the  rivers,  covered  at  that  season  with  full- 
grown  reeds,  whose  tops  are  bent  down 
with  the  weight  of  the  ripe  seeds,  they 
alight  amongst  them  in  countless  multi- 
tudes, and  afford  abundant  practice  to  every 
gunner. 

"  It  is  particularly  towards  sunset,  and 
when  the  weather  is  fine,  that  the  sport  of 
shooting  Reed  Birds  is  most  profitable. 
They  have  then  fully  satiated  their  appe- 
tite, and  have  collected  together  for  the 
purpose  of  roosting.  At  the  discharge  of 
a  gun,  a  flock  suflicient  to  cover  several 
acres  rises  en  masse,  and  performing  vari- 
ous evolutions,  densely  packed,  and  resem- 
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bling  a  sultry  cloud,  passes  over  and  near 
the  sportsman,  when  he  lets  fly,  and  finds 
occupation  for  some  time  in  picking  up  the 
dozens  which  he  has  brought  down  at  a 
single  shot.  One  would  think  that  every 
gun  in  the  country  has  been  put  in  requisi- 
tion. Millions  of  these  birds  are  destroyed, 
and  yet  millions  remain,  for  after  all  the 
havoc  that  has  been  made  among  them  in 
the  Middle  Districts,  they  follow  the  coast, 
and  reach  the  rice  plantations  of  the  Caro- 
linas  in  such  astonishing  numbers,  that  no 
one  could  conceive  their  flocks  to  have 
been  already  thinned.  Their  flesh  is  ex- 
tremely tender  and  juicy.  The  markets 
are  amply  supplied,  and  the  epicures  have 
a  glorious  time  of  it." 

We  have  a  charming  counterpart  of 
Robert  in  the  South  and  West,  among  the 
Orioles.  He  is  called  the  Orchard  or 
Parson  Oriole,  from  the  soberness  of  his 
garments ;  but  0  !  commend  us  to  such 
Parsons  as  he — the  merry  "  clerk  of 
Copenhurst"  would  be  demure  beside 
him ! — The  gleeful,  thoughtless  sinner  ! 
he  can't  go  from  one  tree-top  to  another, 
(for  he  is  more  ambitious  than  Rob,  and 
sv/ings  his  grass-wove  hammock  from 
pinnacle  orchard  boughs,)  vfithout  ranting 
in  such  a  glad,  rattle-pate,  glorious  fash- 
ion about  his  happiness,  keeping  time 
with  his  wings  as  he  flutters  and  dives 
along,  that  one  cannot  help  feeling  he  is 
about  to  go  all  to  pieces  in  his  ecstacy ; 
be  verily  fragmented  into  sweet  sounds  I 
But  no  such  thing ;  he's  a  tough  lit- 
tle preacher  of  cheerfulness,  and  holds 
together  with  all  that  riotous,  jolly  ranti- 
pole.  Ah,  how  we  have  laughed  on  a 
spring  morning,  to  witness  his  delirious 
bliss,  as  he  v/ent  exhorting  by,  to  his 
soberer  neighbors,  about  love  and  sun- 
shine, the  dew  and  flowers;  bugs  and 
caterpillars  too,  no  doubt  1  "  Hail  to 
thee,  blithe  spirit !"— thou  embodied  joy  ! 
winged  laughter ! — pleasant  indeed  is  thy 
faith  of  mirth,  and  wiser  far  than  that  of 
canting !  Mr.  Audubon  gives  a  felici- 
tous account  of  the  funny,  ingenious 
ways  of  this  joUificating  Reverend. 

"  No  sooner  have  they  reached  the  por-' 
tion  of  the  country  in  which  they  intend 
to  remain  during  the  time  ot  raising  their 
young,  than  these  birds  exhibit  all  the 
liveliness  and  vivacity  belonging  fo  their 
nature.  The  m.ale  is  seen  rising  in  the  air 
from  ten  to  twenty  yards  in  an  indirect 
manner,  jerking  his  tail  and  body,  flapping 
his  wings,  and  singing  with  remarkable 
impetuosity,  as  if  under  the  influence  of 
haste,  and  anxious  to  return  to  the  tree 
from  which  he  has  departed.      He  accord- 
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ingly  descends  with  the  same  motions  of 
the  body  and  tail,  repeating  his  pleasant 
song  as  he  alights.  These  gambols  and 
carolings  are  performed  frequently  during 
the  day,  the  intervals  being  employed  in 
ascending  or  descending  along  the  branches 
and  twigs  of  different  trees,  in  search  of 
insects  or  larvee.  In  doing  this,  they  rise 
on  their  legs,  seldom  without  jetting  the 
tail,  stretch  their  neck,  seize  the  prey,  and 
emit  a  single  note,  which  is  sweet  and 
mellow,  although  in  power  much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Baltimore.  At  other  times, 
it  is  seen  bending  its  body  downwards,  in  a 
curved  posture,  with  the  head  gently  in- 
clined upwards,  to  peep  at  the  under  parts 
of  the  leaves,  so  as  not*to  suffer  any  grub 
to  escape  its  vigilance.  It  now  alights  on 
the  ground,  where  it  has  spied  a  crawling 
insect,  and  again  flies  towards  the  blos- 
soms, in  which  many  are  lurking,  and  de- 
vours hundreds  of  them  each  day;  thus 
contributing  to  secure  to  the  farmer  the 
hopes  which  he  has  of  the  productiveness 
of  his  orchard. 

"  The  arrival  of  the  females  is  marked 
with  all  due  regard,  and  the  males  immedi- 
ately use  every  effort  in  their  power  to 
procure  from  them  a  return  of  attention. 
Their  singings  and  tricks  are  performed 
with  redoubled  ardor,  until  they  are  paired, 
when  nidification  is  attended  to  with  the 
utmost  activity.  They  resort  to  the  mea- 
dows, or  search  along  the  fences  for  the 
finest,  longest,  and  toughest  grasses  they 
can  find,  and  having  previously  fixed  on  a 
spot,  either  on  an  apple-tree,  or  amidst  the 
drooping  branches  of  the  weeping-willow, 
they  begin  by  attaching  the  grass  firmly 
and  neatly  to  the  twigs  more  immediately 
around  the  chosen  place.  The  filaments 
are  twisted,  passed  over  and  under,  and 
interwoven  in  such  a  manner  as  to  defy  the 
eye  of  man  to  follow  their  windings.  All 
this  is  done  by  the  bill  of  the  bird,  in  the 
manner  used  by  the  Baltimore  Oriole.  The 
nest  is  of  a  hemispherical  form,  and  is 
supported  by  the  margin  only.  It  seldom 
exceeds  three  or  four  inches  in  depth, is 
open  almost  to  the  full  extent  of  its  largest 
diameter  at  the  top  or  entrance,  and  finished 
on  all  sides,  as  well  as  within,  with  the 
long  slender  grasses  already  mentioned. 
Some  of  these  go  round  the  nest  several 
times,  as  if  coarsely  woven  together.  This 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  nest  is  con- 
structed in  Louisiana  :  in  the  Middle  Dis- 
tricts it  is  usually  lined  with  soft  and  warm 
materials." 

On  the  whole,  in  this  instance,  we  like 
the  Southern  Parson  best ;  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  beino;  quite  as  facetious  and  loving 
as  Master  Rob,  he  proves  to  be  a  much 
better  citizen ;  for  his  admirers,  instead 
of  having  their  sense  of  propriety 
shocked,  in  seeing  him  turn  wholesale 


plunderer,  are  told  of  his  "  contributing  to 
secure  to  the  farmer  his  hopes  of   the 
productiveness  of    his   orchard."      We 
would  advise  all  ironside  philosophers, 
catechism  in  hand,  to  go  to  the  Sunday 
school  (for  all  days  are  Simdays  to  him) 
where  this  little  Parson  teaches : — it  is 
possible  such  may  learn  of  more  things 
there  than  they  have  dreamed  of  yet.    In 
addition   to   the   healthful  tonic  of   his 
laughing   ethics,    through    which    their 
lank  sides  may  grow  to  shake  with  fat, 
perhaps   the   Parson,  in   exhibiting  the 
process  by  which  that  woven  doraicil  of 
his  is  constructed,  may  enlighten  them 
as  to  the  absurdity  of  certain  dogmatisms 
concerning    instinct.      Beside    the  con- 
summate and  delicate  skill  with  which 
he  plies  the  long,  tibrous  thread,   with 
small  feet  and  needle-like  bill,  weaving, 
plaiting,  sewing — there  is  something  in 
tliat    facility   of    adaptation,   which,   in 
Louisiana,  exhibits  the  nest   "  coarsely 
woven,"  that  the  air  may  pass  through, 
and  in  the  middle  States  "lined  with  soft 
and  warm  materials,"  that  curiously  re- 
sembles "reasoning;"  that  is  amazingly 
like  an  independent  volition,  guided  by 
the  familiar  and   simple  process  of  "  In- 
duction !"     Who  knows.'     "■AUitlebird 
told  me  so .'"     The  Parson  is  indignantly 
eloquent  upon  these  points  sometimes. 
He  says  that  he  displays  quite  as  much 
judgment  and    more    foresight,   in    se- 
lecting the  locality  and  material  of  his 
house,  than  we  "  animals  on  two  legs, 
without  feathers"    ever  do ;    that  he  is 
bred  to  be  a  better  artist  than  one  in  a 
thousand  of  us  ;  that  Orioles  are  no  more 
compelled,  by  a  resistless  impulse,    to 
build  their  houses  in  a  particular  way, 
without  understanding  the  reason  why, 
than  the  Hindoos  are,  to  build  Pagodas  ; 
that  he  does  understand  the  reason  per- 
fectly, and  it  is  the  plainest  imaginable 
one.      This  particular  form   is  chosen, 
because  it  suits  his  habits,  tastes,  and 
mode  of  life  best,  and  that,  the  China- 
man, who   has  built  his   house  in  the 
same  way  (so  far  as  we  know)  for  three 
thousand  years,  can  give  no  better  rea- 
son.    That  though  a  particular  outline 
suits  him  best,  and  suited  his  forefathers 
the  best,  yet  they  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  altering  the  construction  and  mate- 
rial ;  and  he  knows  why,  clearly  enough, 
that  in  a  hot  climate  it  would  not  do  to 
make  them  close  and  warm,  or  in  a  cold 
climate,   open.     It  stands  to  reason,  in 
the  one  case  tliatthe  young  would  be  suf- 
focated, in  the  other,  frozen.     Further- 
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more,  continues  the  orator,  it  is  all  fal- 
lal !  the  assertion,  that  my  young  are 
taught  by  any  such  thing  as  instinct 
when  to  pierce  the  shell;  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  has  germinated,  as  it 
does  in  a  grain  of  corn,  in  a  certain 
number  of  days,  under  the  warmth  of 
my  breast,  and  when  the  little  fellows 
begin  to  get  strong,  they  kick  and  scuf- 
fle in  their  prison,  and  a  small  sharp 
cone,  on  the  top  of  the  beak,  (which  was 
put  there  for  the  purpose,  and  drops  off 
in  a  few  days)  soon  cracks  the  shell, 
while  they  are  struggling,  and  then  we 
help  them  out!  And  furthermore,  my 
younglings  are  just  as  innocently  silly 
as  your  younglings,  or  any  other  young 
geese,  and  will  run  into  the  water,  or  run 
into  the  fire  just  as  soon  as  others,  until 
they  have  burnt  their  toes,  or  got  them- 
selves half-drowned  for  their  curiosity, 
and  then,  a,s  this  is  not  pleasant,  they  are 
satisfied  to  keep  themselves  out  of  such 
scrapes.  Do  1  not  go  with  them  all  the 
summer,  keeping  them  out  of  difficulties, 
coaxing  and  scolding,  learning  them  how 
fi^  fly,  how  to  catch  bugs,  chase  butter- 
flies, find  caterpillars,  to  hide  from  their 
enemies,  plume  themselves,  and  sing; 
and  can't  you  understand,  that  yet, 
though  I  cannot  speak  Hebrew  or  Eng- 
lish, 1  speak  the  Oriole  tongue,  and  learn 
them  to  speak  and  comprehend  it,  that  I 
may  teach  them  the  morals  and  religion 
of  the  Orioles  !  Faugh!  instinct  indeed  ! 
Don't  you  perceive  they  are  regularly 
educated?  If  you  great,  stupid,  clumsy 
animals,  only  had  feathers  on,  there 
might  be  a  faint  hope  of  your  learning 
something  ! 

We  think  this  will  be  recognized  as  a 
very  unctuous  and  edifying  discourse  of 
our  Parson's;  such  are  his  more  didac- 
tic teachings;  of  the  others  you  have 
heard.  But  we  must  confess  that  the 
Parson,  with  all  our  respect  for  him,  has 
certainly,  some  very  mysterious  ways. 
Mr.  Audubon  plainly  intimates,  that  in 
common  with  all  spirited  young  "bloods," 
he  is  frequently  "  disguised,"  and  that  it 
requires  several  years  for  him  to  take 
upon  himself  the  "  sober,  outward  seem- 
ing" of  his  tribe  or  profession.  The 
whole  extent  of  the  curious  and  interest- 
ing charge  the  Naturalist  brings  against 
him,  may  be  gathered  from  the  passage 
we  give  below  ;  premising  that  he  speaks 
of  him  as  the  "  Orchard,"  while  tve 
know  him  as  the  "  Parson  Oriole."  It  is 
from  page 221,  article  "Orchard  Oriole," 
{Icterus  spurius  Bonap.) 


"  The  plumage  of  many  species  of  our 
birds  undergoes  at  times  very  extraordinary 
changes.  Some,  such  as  the  male  Tanagers, 
which  during  the  summer  months  exhibit 
the  most  vivid  scarlet  and  velvety  black, 
assume  a  dingy  green  before  they  leave  the 
country,  on  their  way  southward.  The 
Goldiinch  nearly  changes  to  the  same  color, 
after  having  been  seen  in  the  gay  apparel 
of  yellow  and  black.  The  Rice  Bird  loses 
its  lively  brightness  until  the  return  of 
spring.  Others  take  several  years  before 
they  complete  their  plumage,  so  as  to  show 
the  true  place  which  they  hold  among 
the  other  species,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Ibis,  the  Flamingo,  and  many  other  Waders, 
as  well  as  with  several  of  our  land  birds, 
among  which,  kind  reader,  the  species  now 
under  your  consideration  is  probably  that 
in  which  these  gradual  improvements  are 
most  observable  by  such  persons  as  reside 
in  the  country  inhabited  by  them. 

"  The  plumage  of  the  young  birds  of  this 
species,  when  they  leave  the  nest,  resem- 
bles that  of  the  female  parent,  although 
rather  less  decided  in  point  of  coloring, 
and  both  males  and  females  retain  this  color 
until  the  approach  of  the  following  spring, 
when  the  former  exhibit  a  portion  of  black 
on  the  chin,  the  females  never  altering. 
In  birds  kept  in  cages,  this  p  orion  of  black 
remains  without  farther  augmentation  for 
two  years ;  but  in  those  which  are  at  lib- 
erty, a  curious  mixture  of  dull  orange  or 
deep  chestnut  peeps  out  through  a  consid- 
erable increase  of  black-colored  feathers 
over  the  body  and  wings,  intermixed  with 
the  yellowish-green  hue  which  the  bird 
had  when  it  left  the  nest.  The  third 
spring  brings  him  nearer  towards  perfec- 
tion, as  at  that  time  the  deep  chestnut 
color  has  taken  possession  of  the  lower 
parts,  the  black  has  deepened  on  the  upper 
parts,  and  over  the  whole  head,  as  well  as 
on  the  wings  and  tail-feathers.  Yet  the 
garb  with  which  it  is  ultimately  to  be 
covered  requires  another  return  of  spring 
before  it  is  completed,  after  which  it  re- 
mains as  exhibited  in  the  adult  male,  rep- 
resented in  the  plate. 

"  These  extraordinary  changes  are  quite 
suiEcient  of  themselves  to  lead  naturalists 
abroad  into  error,  as  they  give  rise  to  sin- 
gular arguments  even  with  some  persons  in 
America,  who  maintain  that  the  difterences 
of  color  are  indicative  of  different  species. 
But,  since  the  habits  of  these  birds  under 
all  these  singular  changes  of  plumage  are 
ascertained  to  be  precisely  the  same,  the 
argument  no  longer  holds  good." 

Of  whatever  impositions  upon  "  the 
sex,"  "the  Parson"  may  have  been 
guilty,  during  the  years  of  his  various 
disguises,  we  profess  to  be  innocently 
ignorant,  and  are  "  happy  in  our  igno- 
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ranee !"  But  of  one  thing  we  are  so- 
berly assured ;  that  Mr.  Audubon  is  the 
first  of  Naturalists,  (not  Ornithologist, 
simply,)  who  has  eliminated  this  distinc- 
tion of  age,  sex  and  color,  with  their  cor- 
responding transitions,  into  anything 
bordering  upon  scientific  accuracy.  He 
first  thoroughly  roused  science  to  the  fact 
that  it  had  often  recognized  male  as  fe- 
male, young  as  old,  and  proved  that 
many  of  its  genera  and  species  might 
come  from  the  same  nest  or  lair !  No 
classification  can  be  called  scientific,  or 
recognized  as  worth  anything  in  which 
this  point  has  not  been  most  carefully 
guarded;  and  it  involves  difficulties, 
which,  in  some  instances,  the  untiring 
zeal  and  watchfulness  of  his  long  life 
have  been  insufficient  to  solve.  What  a 
singular  ordination  these  alterations  of 
plumage  appears  !  The  metamorphoses 
of  Fashion  are  here  clearly  legitimatized 
by  nature.  Our  Parson,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Rev.,  may  be  called  the  D'Orsay 
of  Birds,  and  the  tribe  of  the  Tanagers, 
the  Patriarchs  of  "  Turn-coats."  Let 
not  the  worshippers  of  Fashion  be  longer 
stigmatized  as  nose-led  by  a  Parisian 
Dandy,  or  old  Federalist,  new  light  Lo- 
cofocos,  as  nasally  guided  by  the  savor 
of  "  flesh-pots."  Here  the)'  have  far 
more  respectable  precedents;  their  re- 
spective orders  were  no  doubt  instituted 
by  Nature  herself.  Should  they  but  con- 
sult this  candid  and  ancient  Dame,  she 
would,  no  doubt,  recommend  to  the 
"  Count"  the  figure  of  our  "  Parson," 
as  proper  to  be  introduced  into  his  coat- 
of-arms,  and  to  the  Tory  Demagogues 
that  of  the  Tanagers  as  proper  to  the 
coat-of-arms  they  see  in  "  yearning 
dreams." 

Now,  while  we  write,  in  a  retired  cor- 
ner of  the  great  city,  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  there  is  an  entire  lull  of  the  rumble 
of  dray,  hack  and  omnibus  wheels,  and 
the  glance  of  the  large-eyed  moon  re- 
flexes coldly  from  the  white  cathedral 
spire  that  topples  sharp  in  the  distance 
before  our  window.  It  ought  to  be  the 
hour  of  profound  repose — when  the  puls- 
ings of  this  mighty  heart  should  be 
quie'.  It  oright  to  be,  but  is  it  so  .'  We 
hear  through  the  open  windows  of  the 
marble  palace  opposite  the  favorite  air  of 
"  Miss  Lucy  Long,"  fashionably  paro- 
died— and  a  cultivated,  clear,  manly  voice 
accompanies  the  soft,  shrill  treble  of  some 
fair  warbler.  In  the  street  beneath,  an 
unwashed,  ragged  loafer  whistles  a  vehe- 
ment "  third,"  and  thrums  the  interlude 
with  his  bare  heels  upon  a  pine  box. 


which  will  probably  be  his  roosting-place 
for  the  night !  Jewels,  silks,  "  the 
pouncet  box,"  and  music  !  Dirt,  vice, 
tatters,  wretchedness,  and  music !  Si- 
lence— over  the  jangling  roar  of  tramp- 
ling, rushing,  striving  men — lifted  up  into 
a  Presence  Godhke,  "  walking  the  clear 
billows  of  sweet  sound."  What  con- 
trasts !  0  thou  Omnipotence  of  Music  ! 
Majestic  soother  ! — before  whose  smile 
the  fiery  mane  of  Storms,  careering  thun- 
der-hoofed along  the  mountains  of  the 
world,  is  laid  ! — whose  touch  has 

"  Smoothed 
The  raven  down  of  Darkness  till  it  smiled !" 

Thou  voice  of  God's  Love  !  how  benefi- 
cent art  thou  I  All  pleasant  objects, 
natures,  forms,  are  tones  of  thee  !  Moon- 
light is  the  silver  tone  of  thy  calm,  ra- 
diant blessing — and 

"  Oldest  shades  'mong  oldest  trees 

Feel  palpitations  when  thou  lookest  in. 
0  Moon!  old  boughs  lisp  forth  a  holier  din 
The  while  they  feel  thine  airy  fellowship. 
Thou  dost  bless  everywhere,  with  silver  lip 
Kissing  dead  things  to  life.     The  sleeping 

kine, 
Couch'd  in  thy  brightness,  dream  of  fields 

divine  : 
Innumerable  mountains  rise,  and  rise, 
Ambitious  for  the  hallowing  of  thine  eyes; 
And  yet  thy  benediction  passeth  not 
One  obscure  hiding-place,  one  little  spot 
Where  pleasure  may  be  sent :  the  nested 

wren 
Has  thy  fair  face  within  its  tranquil  den, 
And  from  beneath  a  sheltering  ivy  leaf 
Takes  glimpses  of  thee ;  thou  art  a  relief 
To  the  poor  patient  oyster,  where  it  sleeps 
Within  its  pearly  house." 

Ay  !  and  that  poor  human  oyster — 
the  Loafer  from  out  his  motley  painted 
shell  of  filth  and  rags  "  takes  glimpses 
of  thee."  The  largess  of  thy  benediction 
falleth  even  upon  him  !  The  fellow  is 
happy  there,  and  his  whistle  is  as  blithe- 
some as  the  song  of  yon  more  favored 
twain !  Can  he  be  glad  with  all  his 
misery,  his  piteous  unrecking  shame 
upon  him  ? 

Here  we  reluctantly  pause.  A  voice 
from  the  printer — "No  more  space!  all 
closed !"  falls  like  a  sudden  shower  upon 
the  thin  wings  of  our  "  RcA^crie,"  and 
damps  them  back  to  earth.  They  will 
soon  dry  and  grow  glossy  again,  and  by 
next  month  will  be  rollicking  madly  on 
the  fitful  winds  as  if  the  envious  clouds 
had  never  wept. 

But  ah  !  before  we  part,  we  must  give 
to  the  nation  a  memory,which  deserves  to 
be  "  freshened  by  the  salt  tears  of  grief," 
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from  her  manly  eyes.  Every  body  has 
heard  of  the  great  fire  which  lately  devas- 
tated so  large  a  portion  of  this  proud  city. 
Long  streets  and  tall  houses,  piled  with 
the  wealth  of  Argosies,  went  down,  and 
were  scattered  amidst  the  thunders  of  ex- 
plosion and  the  roar  of  exulting  flames. 
The  Homes  of  Pomp  stood  bare  and  black- 
ened— for  all  the  tinsel  of  display  had 
leaped  shining,  in  red  spires  out  through 
the  roofs,  and  left  ashes  behind.  Hovels 
of  sin,  poverty  and  shame,  crumbled 
darkly  in  over  their  dark  secrets.  A  lurid, 
dun  and  desolate  sky  hung  over  us  that 
morning.  Fear  descended  upon  the  hearts 
of  all,  and  agony  rived  at  the  hearts  of 
many.  But  who  had  lost  most  of  all  that 
pale  crowd  that  hung  like  ghosts  around 
the  scene,  and  gazed  with  watery  eyes, 
and  blue  compressed  lips,  over  the  ruin  ? 
An  erect  old  man,  with  long  white  hair, 
glanced  his  strong  bright  eye  as  coldly 
over  the  glowing,  smoking  desolation,  as 
an  eagle  would,  who  watched  the  sunrise 
chasing  mists  up  from  the  valley.  J.  J. 
Audubon  looks  over  the  grave  of  the  labor 
of  forty  years ! — "  The  Plates  of  the  Birds 
of  America'"  are  buried  beneath  those 
smouldering  piles  !    Ye  money-changers ! 


dare  not  to  break  the  stillness  with  a  sob, 
though  the  last  cent  of  your  sordid  hoards 
be  gone ! — that  mute  icy  silence  is  sacred 
■ — it  is  the  deep  soul's  wail,  heard  only  up 
in  heaven.  Your  treasures  may  be  won 
again — but  his  was  the  coinage  of  the 
heart's  blood  of  genius,  and  it  is  wasted  ! 
for  the  thirsty  earth  has  drank  it,  and  the 
years  cannot  give  it  back  !  Go  away ! 
ye  have  lost  nothing — but  he  !  0,  what  a 
loss .'  Not  only  to  his  family,  thus  de- 
prived of  a  dearly  bought  inheritance — an 
heir-loom  of  honorand  of  profit — but  to  his 
country — to  science — to  the  world  !  Yet 
that  dauntless  old  man  is  not  dismayed ; 
he  and  Fate  knew  each  other's  faces  in 
battle  long-ago.  Even  in  his  declining 
days,  that  restless  strength  is  piling 
another,  and  as  great,  a  trophy  for  the 
years.  Let  those  who  know  how  to  love 
and  venerate  such  labors — to  sympathize 
with  such  grievous  calamities — exhibit 
it  by  their  prompt  patronage  of  the  new 
work  now  issuing — The  Quadrupeds  of 
America — and  in  the  care  which  shall  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  volumes  of  the  Plates 
of  the  Birds,  now  fn  existence — the  value 
of  which  will  be  five-fold  increased ! 


THE   STATUARY.* 


BY     WILLIAM     WALLACE. 

"It  is  time,  Indeed  ,  that  men  and  women  both  should  cease  to  grow  old  in  any  other  way 
than  as  the  tree  does,  full  of  grace  and  honor.  The  hair  of  the  artist  turns  white,  but  his 
eye  shines  clearer  than  ever,  and  we  feel  that  age  brings  him  maturity,  not  decay.  So 
would  it  be  with  all,  were  the  springs  of  immortal  refreshment  but  unsealed  within  the  soul ; 
then  *****  they  would  see,  from  the  lonely  chamber  window,  the  glories  ot 
theimiverse,  or,  shut  in  darkness,  be  visited  by  angels." — Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

"Heroes  in  History,  and  Gods  in  Song." — Red  Jacket. 

I. 

A  CITY  by  the  sea  !  forevermore 

The  billows  kiss  her  feet  upon  the  shore. 

Speaking  of  pomp,  and  wealth,  and  power, 
States  for  her  vassals.  Ocean  for  her  dower. 
An  island-city  !  leagues  away 
Sparkling,  darkling,  goes  her  bay 
To  sounding  seas  ;  and  white  wings  dance 

In  many  a  dreamy  sweep 
Along  the  blue  expanse  ; 
But  when  the  winds  forget  their  tune, 
The  ships  lie  moveless  on  the  Deep 
As  Desert  tents  at  noon. 


*  The  names  of  Moses  and  Miriam  ;  Plato,  Mahomet,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Newton  ; 
Washington,  Henry,  Warren,  and  Franklin,  to  whom  reference  is  made  in  the  following 
poem,  were  not  so  chosen  as  being  the  only  ones  which  could  be  employed.  Many 
others  equally  eminent  in  the  history  of  men  might  have  been  referred  to.  A  few  merely 
have  been  taken,  around  which  to  mould  the  idealism  of  the  poem,  and  further  its  aim. 
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Rivers  march  on  either  side, 

With  many  a  palisade  and  dwelling 
Painted  on  the  passive  tide, 

And  over  all  blue  mountains  swelling: 
Look  to  eastward,  look  to  westward,  look  to  land,  or  look  to  sea, 
Till  thy  shrinking  vision  shudders  over  the  Immensity  ; 
Look  to  norward,  look  to  so'ward — measure  sky  or  measure  sod, 
Thou  shalt  see  forever  fixed  there  the  divineness  of  a  God. 

II. 
I  am  of  the  City,  brave 
And  beauteous  with  her  spires. 
Holy  with  her  household  fires. 

All  along  the  winding  wave. 
Day  and  night  I  hear  the  rolling 

Of  her  great  voice  in  the  marts  ; 
Night  and  day  Time's  deep  bell  tolling 

With  a  slow  and  solemn  might 
Over  the  troubled  tide  of  hearts —  » 

Loud  in  day  and  low  at  night. 
Man  must  labor :  nought  is  sleeping 

In  the  dimmest,  brightest  zone, 
From  the  worm  of  painful  creeping 

To  the  Cherub  on  his  throne. 
I  would  labor  :  oh,  my  brother  I 

Deem  not  work  a  load  and  curse  ; 
Was  its  fruit  not  in  Another, 
This  unmeasured  universe  ? 
This  increasing  universe ! 
Let  me  too  be  up  and  doing  ! 
Something  evermore  pursuing 

Than  shall  bring  me  welfare  only  ; 
Something  nobler  let  me  be 
In  the  City  by  the  Sea 

Than  a  miser  delving  lonely. 
Something  I  would  do  for  all — something  worthy  of  my  peers. 
Born  to  live  when  nations  die,  the  comrade  of  uncounted  year.s. 

III. 
Oh,  I  would  lean  and  listen  to  the  Breeze 

Winding  from  air-harps  a  selectest  note  ; 
And  I  would  hear  the  deep  bass  of  the  Seas 

An  under-music  float; 
So  deftly  taught,  I'd  sound  my  People's  march. 

Through  this  our  own  broad  forest  clime, 
And  hear  the  echoes  rolled  from  every  arch 

Flung  over  the  gulf  of  Time  : 
But  other  tones  might  fill  the  abysmal  ways. 

Given  to  a  wide  world's  themes. 
Mingling  with  all  my  own — a  misty  maze, 

Like  intertangled  dreams. — 
Or  I  would  watch  the  silvery  sea  of  light 
Swelling  and  lapsing  all  the  day  around 
An  Island- Earth  that  laughed  with  long  delight. 

Until  the  Eve,  by  one  star  crowned, 
From  the  dim  billows  of  a  darkling  deep, 
Marched  up  her  hushed  sky  with  a  queenly  sweep 
Of  purple  robes,  and  saw  the  vassal  clouds. 
Like  rapt  adorers  at  their  solemn  mass. 
In  crimson-mantled  crowds, 
Around  her  kindled  shrine  in  silent  worship  pass. 

Then  I  would  picture  with  those  gorgeous  hues 
My  birth-land  ;  fill  her  mountains,  vales,  and  capes 
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With  legends  whispered  me  by  Historys  Muse, 

And  certain  old  heroic  Shapes  ; 
But  these,  however  Muse  or  Man  might  smile. 

Would  fade  like  rainbows  of  a  stormy  sphere, 
And  cold  and  pale  hang  in  a  little  while 
Around  a  Cycle's  bier. 

Not  these  !  not  these  !     What  1  would  do  should  tower 

A  stedfast  Scorner  of  the  thunder's  shock — 
A  Name,  a  Thought,  a  Glory,  and  a  Power 
Set  in  the  everlasting  rock. 

IV. 

Under  the  music  of  my  heart  and  brain 

Marble  should  start  and  tremble  into  life ; 
And  men  should  mark  beneath  the  daring  strain, 

The  troubled  quarrj^'s  strife  : 
There,  one  by  one,  the  blocks  should  swiftly  fall 

From  grand  and  beautiful  creatures,  who  would  rise 
Like  buried  kings  and  queens  from  prison  pall. 

And  look  at  me  with  wondering  eyes : 
Brave  men  and  lovely  women — they  who  gave 

The  advancing  plume  of  Time  a  starry  fire  ; 
Who  talked  with  Spirits — carried  Freedom's  glaive, 

Or  grasped  the  Immortal  with  a  lyre : 
The  One  whom  Egypt  taught  an  awful  lore 

On  pyramidal  steps,  till  he  became 
His  august  teacher's  conqueror  ;  towering  o'er 

Her  marble-mountains,  smit  with  seraph  flame, 
Himself  a  mount  of  mind,  whose  shadow  creeps 
Steadily  down  through  Time's  remotest  Deeps ; 
He  should  appear  as  when  his  stern  eye  looked 
Command  unto  the  seas  and  they  the  bidding  brooked. 

And  She,  the  first  of  women  who  could  dare 

The  tires  of  poesy  nor  feel  them  slay  ; 
Who  wasted  over  Egypt's  grim  despair 
^  Her  warrior-soul  in  trumpet  song  away  ; 

She  should  be  seen  with  quivering  lips  apart. 
The  pearl-clasp  broken  on  her  heaving  heart. 
And  in  her  hands  a  harp  of  antique  mould 
Which  was  by  the  repentant  Deluge  rolled 
On  Ararat,  and  saved ;  morn's  pilgrim  Air 
Should  pause  to  look  upon  the  statue  there, 
As  if  it  held  a  memory  of  that  plain. 

In  whose  charmed  ocean's  overflow, 
A  smiling  people  calmly  dropped  their  chain 
Four  thousand  years  ago  : 

And  He  who  heard  the  veiled  Gods  walk  at  night 
Through  the  hushed  chambers  of  his  listening  soul, 

And  caught  high  words  which,  understood  aright. 
Are  steps  of  stars  to  an  eternal  goal  ; 

With  right  arm  stretched  aloft  the  Greek  should  be. 

Resolving   worlds  to   Immortality  :  ' 

And  He,  the  Ishmael  wanderer,  over  whom 
The  Orbs  of  Heaven  with  awful  meaning  spread 

Where  wearily  the  long  flat  Deserts  gloom 
Like  prostrate  Times  struck  dead  ; 

He  should  appear  as  when  he  stood  at  night 
Alone,  before  his  dim  low  tent,  and  threw 
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His  brave  dark  eyes  alon^  the  boundless  Blue, 
And  saw  but  One  in  all  its  fields  of  light — 
Himself  Eternity, — the  Nameless  in  His  Might. 

And  HE  whose  vision  clasped  the  wondrous  whole — 

Who  marked  on  his  large  horoscope  of  art 
The  mystic  fortunes  of  the  human  soul. 

All  changes  of  the  heart : 
And  HE  who  lit  the  white  cliffs  of  his  isle 

With  Freedom's  fires  that  smite  on  populous  Lands, 
Swinging  in  seas  afar,  until  they  smile. 

Call  on  their  loved  deliverer's  name 
And,  shouting,  pile  aloft  the  answering  brands 

On  mountain-tops,  a  jubilee  of  flame  ; 
Who,  resting  then  from  human  labor,  wooed 

The  folded  skies  in  song;  his  prayer  was  heard  : 
Heaven's  angel,  rapt  in  a  melodious  mood. 

The  tuneful  fountain  of  his  spirit  stirred 
With  shining  feet  that  walked  in  sweet  unrest. 
Over  the  rippling  rivers  of  the  Blest : 
And  HE,  the  Lord  of  thought,  who  spurned  the  bars 

Which  prison  skies  from  Earth's  up-looking  fold. 
And  measured  suns  and  leagues  of  peopled  stars 

That  filled  with  thought  the  idiot-space" of  old  : — 
A  group  of  kings  fixed  on  a  solemn  hill, 

Hands  linked  together,  gazing  on  the  ground, 
And  reverently  still. 
As  if  they  knew  the  Almighty's  shadow  lay  around. 

Nor  only  She  who  ploughs  the  sea  to  reap 
Harvest  of  empires  in  the  furrows  there. 
Should  then  behold  her  mighty  children  sweep 
Out  of  the  parted  rock  to  startled  air. — 
He  should  arise — 
•  An  awful  grandeur  in  his  large,  calm  eyes — 
Who  taught  the  world  how  low  the  lust  of  power. 

Until  the  monarch  almost  loathed  the  throne, 
Pining  to  be  in  his  triumphal  hour 

Earth's  noblest  fruit,  a  truthful  man  alone. 
An  eagle's  plume,  cast  by  the  war-bird  down 

Jn  battle's  storm,  should  darkle  on  his  robe  ; 
His  feet  should  rest  upon  an  unworn  crown 

That  sparkled  over  an  unpalaced  globe  ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  blade  ;  and  kneeling  by 

A  form  should  glow  divinely  fair. 
Wiping  away  whate'er  of  crimson  dye 
Reddened  the  falchion  there. 

And  others  soon  should  wondering  look  at  me, 
Others  who  have  lit  my  land, 
With  fires  that  burn  eternally, 
A  never-dying  band ! 
He  who  woke  the  cry  "  to  ai-ms  !"  he  who  roused  a  people's  ire  ; 
He,  the  plunderer  of  the  storm-cloud,  glorious  with  his  crown  of  fire. 

V. 
Nor  these  alone  ;  for  1  would  turn  and  look 

Into  the  sad  world  of  my  sou!  and  find 
What  radiant  sliapes  might  shimmer  from  some  nook 

In  the  half  moon-lit  forest  shrined. 
Oh,  blessed  sliapes  that  shone  like  Eden-beams, 

When  boyhood's  sinless  yeai's  were  given  to  me. 
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Dancing  along  Lite's  lily-shadowed  streams 

And  by  the  shining  sea  ! 
No  Spirit  is  so  poor  within  its  sphere. 

That  Beauty  sits  not  on  some  lonely  mountain. 
Or  angels  walk  not  in  the  noon  to  hear 
The  singing  bird  and  fountain  ! 
Whate'er  of  beautiful  my  heart  hath  known 
Should  flame  a  soul  into  the  soulless  stone : 
And  gracefully  over  all  should  glow. 

Her  bosom  pillowing  a  brooding  dove. 
She  who  did  teach  my  darkened  heart  to  know 

The  Heaven  of  sweet  young  love. 
All  Forms,  all  Aspirations,  Allegories, 

The  flush  of  Lite,  the  majesty  of  Death ; 
Time's  eldest  Stories  and  swift-winged  Glories 

Should  find  from  me  a  breath ; 
Things  pure  and  bright  as  Aiden's  deep  delight 

When  souls  of  men  walk  safely  through  the  grave. 
And  stern  as  myths  hurled  from  a  Runic  world 

On  Norland  storms  to  Summer's  trembling  wave. 

VI. 

Then  1  would  plant  soft  grasses,  trees,  and  flowers 

Of  rarest  colors  over  all  the  mould, 
And  fountain-streams  should  murmur  in  some  bowers, — 

Fenced  by  a  trellis-work  of  fretted  gold. 
A  lofty  portal  ever  open  seen 

Should  woo  the  city's  toil-o'erwearied  race 
To  that  fair  sculpture  !  They  would  lean 

On  rosy  plots  amid  the  holy  place. 
When  Night  lay  dreaming  under  a  rounded  moon. 
And  from  those  Statues  (glimmering  through  the  leaves 
That  softly  whispered  to  the  listening  Eves 

Some  touching  tune  learned  Jong  ago) 
A  solemn  grandeur  and  a  tender  grace 

Into  their  souls  should  flow. 
The  stalwart  man  should  learn  a  nobler  strength  ; 

The  blooming  boyhood  an  aspiring  fire  ; 
And  reverend  Age  should  deem  he  heard  at  length 

The  soft,  low  prelude  of  a  seraph's  choir ; 
The  mother  there  should  gently  lean  and  press 

On  little  rosy  feet  a  tenderer  kiss. 
And  lovers  light  the  shadows  of  the  night 

With  eyes  that  shone  to  each  in  mutual  bliss. 
Reclined  amid  my  labor,  I  would  hear 

Their  voices  in  the  leaves ;  and  I  would  see 
The  throng,  unseen,  and  whisper  with  a  tear 

Of  joy — "  They  owe  it  all  to  me  ; 
To  me,  who  would  a-temper  so  their  souls 

That  they  should  veil  the  fierce  flash  of  the  spears 
Clashing  for  blood  :  Look  back  !     See  how  it  rolls 

In  yon  deep  channels  of  the  parted  years, 
Thick  with  the  wave  uplifted  hands  of  Those 

Who  fought  their  fellows  and  went  swiftly  down 
Beneath  the  Victor ;  over  their  repose 

He  shook  an  idle  crown. 
But  not  like  these,  my  Brothers  !  shall  ye  die  ; 

Something  of  Heaven  is  left ;  and  the  Ideal, 
With  all  her  stars  is  found,  at  last,  to  lie 

In  that  Avhich  ye  have  called  '  the  Real.'" 
New  York,  U.  S.  Hotel. 
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fREDERlC    THE    GREAT. 


In  our  article  on  the  life  and  reign  of 
Frederic  William,  we  have  sketched  the 
material  facts  which  marked  the  rise  of 
the  Prussian  monarchy,  from  its  scat- 
tered fragments  in  Germany  and  Poland, 
Tintil  its  imposing  aspect  when  Charles 
Frederic  ascended  the  throne.  Before 
entering  on  the  detail  of  that  extraor- 
dinary reign,  let  ns  cast  a  glance  over 
the  extent,  population  and  revenue  of 
the  kingdom  in  1740. 

The  entire  population  then  amounted 
to  two  million,  two  hundred  thousand 
souls ;  a  revenue  of  twelve  millions  of 
Prussian  crowns,  equal  to  about  nine 
millions  of  Spanish  dollars  ;  with  twenty 
millions  in  the  treasury,  or  on  hand,  a 
sum  equivalent  to  fifteen  millions  of 
Spanish  dollars.  A  disciplined  army  of 
seventy  thousand  men  had  been  prepared 
by  the  late  king.  Thus  stood  Prussia, 
when  in  1740,  31st  of  May,  Frederic  II. 
succeeded  his  father,  within  seven  months 
of  one  hundred  years  from  the  accession 
of  the  Great  Elector.  During  the  inter- 
mediate century,  the  growth  of  the  king- 
dom was  slow  but  solid.  A  constant 
progression  of  physical  and  mental  im- 
provement, but  nothing  forced  or  preco- 
cious ;  habit,  therefore,  kept  pace  with 
introduction.  There  was  in  the  Prussian 
advance  less  of  violence  imposed  on 
individuals;  or,  in  other  words,  the  preju- 
dices of  former  times  were  removed  by 
the  mild  operations  of  reason  and  time. 
Hence,  deep-rooted  in  the  system  of  so- 
ciety, melioration  bore  a  strong  analogy 
with  the  natural  advance  from  infancy 
towards  maturity.  The  harsh  adminis- 
tration of  Frederic  William,  however, 
in  giving  robust  strength  to  the  national 
constitution,  checked  in  a  great  measure 
the  development  of  the  rational  facul- 
ties;  but  we  may  more  than  doubt 
whether  any  of  its  rulers,  before  or  since 
his  time,  did  more  to  prepare  Prussia  to 
take  the  elevated  rank  she  holds  among 
European  States.  It  admits  of  no  doubt, 
that  had  a  succession  of  such  monarchs 
as  Frederic  William  continued  his,  in  a 
great  degree,  Spartan  policy,  learning, 
science  and  other  features  of  high  civili- 
zation must  have  been  defaced :  but 
when  his  son,  with  the  iron  strength  of 
Sparta,  directed  by  the  genius  of  Athens, 
gave  impulse  to  the  nation,  wonderful, 


indeed,  were  the  results — results,  which 
separated  from  one  another,  could  never 
have  been  produced  by  Spartan  discipline 
or  Athenian  philosophy. 

Enough  has  already  been  said  in  our 
notice  of  Frederic  William,  to  show  the 
stern  school  in  which  was  prepared  the 
administrator  whose  example  gave  les- 
sons for  all  future  ages.  The  aged 
father  in  his  last  moments  seemed  to 
feel  remorse  for  his  treatment  to  his  son, 
for  whom  he  sent,  and  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  the  tenderness  of  the  father 
triumphed  over  the  monarch.  Their  last 
interview  evinced,  on  the  part  of  the 
dying  king,  a  much  more  correct  esti- 
mate of  his  successor  than  he  had  ever 
before  entertained,  and  while  breathing 
his  last,  we  may  say,  a  beam  of  light 
threw  before  him  a  glimpse  of  the  com- 
ing age. 

The  funeral  obsequies  of  the  departed 
monarch  duly  performed,  and  Frederic 
11.  now  king,  commenced  at  once  a 
change  ;  and  never  was  a  change  more 
prompt.  Entirely  devoted  to  the  cares  of 
administration,  the  young  king  appeared 
as  if  intuitively  endowed  Avith  every 
faculty  conducive  to  the  wise  direction  of 
public  affairs.  In  his  own  kingdom,  and 
in  the  neighboring  States,  public  curi- 
osity was  excited  to  learn  what  attitude 
the  nation,  so  long  under  military  rule, 
would  assume  when  governed  by  a 
prince  regarded  as  passionately  given  up 
to  philosophy  and  the  fine  arts.  Frederic 
very  soon  revealed  his  policy.  Luxury 
was  banished  from  his  palace,  frivolous 
courtiers  from  his  presence ;  hours  of 
audience  fixed,  as  were  these  of  council 
and  reviews,  and  strict  older  in  every 
branch  of  service  established,  and  main- 
tained with  invariable  regularity  through 
his  long  reign  of  forty-six  years. 

From  the  day  of  his  accession,  reli- 
gious liberty  mounted  the  throne  with 
Frederic.  His  own  nation,  and  the  Euro- 
pean public,  who  knew  him  only  from 
his  reputation  as  a  philosopher,  and  par- 
ticularly the  clergy,  feared  a  foe  to  reli- 
gion, but  were  soon  relieved.  Brand, 
Minister  of  State,  and  Reichenbach, 
President  of  the  Consistory,  excited  by 
the  Fiscal-General  Uhden,  requested  to 
know  if  the  king  would  not  consent  to 
suppress  the    Catholic    Schools?     The 
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answer  deserves  ubiquity  and  immor- 
tality. "  We  must  tolerate  all  religions. 
The  only  duty  of  the  Fiscal  is  to  loatch 
over  all,  and  to  prevent  the  differoit  sects 
from  injuring  each  others  because  it  is 
my  icish  that  in  my  States  every  one 
sho^dd  be  left  free  to  seek  salvation  in  his 
oxvn  way." 

These  sentiments  were  strictly  adliered 
to  during  the  residue  of  his  life.  Those 
who  have  so  liberally  censured,  or  in 
more  direct  terms  calumniated  Frederic 
the  Great,  for  his  real  or  supposed  infi- 
delity, ought  to  have,  to  preserve  con- 
sistency, applauded  Louis  XIV.  for  his 
Dragonnades,  and  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantz. 

The  restrictions  on  religious  worship, 
imposed  by  the  late  Icing,  were  revoked, 
and  full  liberty  of  public  worship  in  all 
peaceable  forms,  established.  The  great 
philosophical  reformer.  Wolf,  banished 
by  Frederic  William,  was  recalled  and 
named  Privy  Counselor  and  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  of  the  University  of  Halle. 

Useless  cruelty  in  punishments  was 
forbidden,  and  other  regulations  adopted 
in  favor  of  justice,  reason  and  humanity, 
and  all  in  the  first  six  days  of  the  new 
reign. 

Honest  and  able  men,  who  were  al- 
ready or  subsequently  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  difierent  ministries,  almost  the 
whole  of  them  held  their  places  during 
life. 

Other  cares,  beside  those  of  peaceful 
melioration,  awaited  and  soon  pressed  on 
the  Prussian  monarch.  The  Emperor  of 
Germany,  Charles  Vf.,  died  on  the  20th 
of  October,  1740.  The  reign  of  this 
emperor  was  stormy  ;  war,  or  prepara- 
tion for  war,  kept  his  States  in  an  unset- 
tled condition,  through  the  thirty  years  of 
his  admini-stration.  Though  one  of  the 
most  patriotic  of  the  German  emperors, 
peculiar  circumstances  involved  his  poli- 
cy in  difiiculties  which  extended  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  life  and  reign. 
The  emperors  of  Germany,  from  the 
election  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  A.  D.  936, 
to  1806,  or  through  970  years,  were 
German  princes,  possessed  of  hereditary 
dominions  of  more  or  less  extent  and 
power,  previous  to  their  election  as  em- 
perors :  this  was  the  case  with  the  Impe- 
rial houses"  of  Saxony,  Franconia,  Swa- 
bia  and  Hapsburg,  or  Austria.  This 
latter  family,  originally  from  Switzer- 
land, then  part  of  the  German  empire, 
became  Imperial,  A.  D.  1273,  in  the  per- 
son of  Rodolph  I.     With  some  counter 


vicissitudes  of  adversity,  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  gradually  increased  in  heredi- 
tary power :  as  to  their  authority  as 
emperors,  it  was  maintained  much  more 
by  their  individual  States,  than  by  any 
constitutional  power  conferred  as  em- 
perors. The  real  influence  of  the  Ger- 
man emperors,  if  taken  personally,  varied 
of  course,  with  their  individual  charac- 
ters and  the  strength  of  their  hereditary 
States,  combined  with  the  condition  of 
Europe  generally.  Weak  as  it  was, 
however,  when  contrasted  with  its  popu- 
lar titles,  the  Imperial  German  power 
had  at  all  times  during  its  existence,  great 
influence  on  European  policy. 

Deriving  its  title  from  the  Roman  origi- 
nal IMPERATOR,  general,  the  idea  of 
female  succession  or  election  was  no  part 
of  the  German  constitution.  A  domestic 
circumstance  led  to  an  innovation,  pro- 
ductive of  great  effect  on  the  history  of 
the  age.  Charles  VT  ,  not  having,  nor 
expecting  to  have,  male  heirs,  published 
in  1713,  a  law,  under  the  title  of  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  or  fundamental  law,  by 
which  it  was  established,  "  that  in  de- 
fault of  male  heirs,  all  his  States,  of 
whatever  nature,  should  descend  to  and 
be  held  by  his  daughters,  born  in  legal 
marriage,  in  all  cases  agreeable  to  the 
right  of  primogeniture."' 

Charles  VI.,  at  his  death,  left  two 
daughters;  Maria  Theresa,  married  to 
Francis,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  Mary 
Ann,  married  to  Charles  of  Lorraine, 
brother  of  the  Duke.  By  virtue  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  guarantied  by  the 
principal  powers  of  Europe,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  173"2,the 
eldest  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  Duchess 
of  Lorraine,  was,  after  the  demise  of  her 
father,  Oct.  20th,  1740,  sole  and  univer- 
sal heiress.  The  late  emperor  had  the 
misfortune  to  offend  the  young  king  of 
Prussia,  during  the  short  interval  of  four 
months  which  intervened  between  the 
death  of  Frederic  William  and  that  of  the 
emperor  himself.  The  proud  Hapsburg 
could  have  had  no  forecast  of  the  enemy 
to  his  family  which  he  provoked.  One, 
and  except  the  king  of  England,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  German  Electors, 
and,  restricted  to  Germany,  far  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Electoral  College,  the 
king  of  Prussia,  in  addition  to  any  per- 
sonal afii"ont,  had  hereditary  feelings 
inimical  to  the  House  of  Austria,  and 
claims  of  long  standing  on  a  very  impor- 
tant part  (Silesia)  of  the  Austrian  suc- 
cession. 
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To  seize  upon  the  immense  estates 
bequeathed  to  his  daughter  by  Charles 
A' I.,  Frederic  II.  was  only  one,  and 
though  in  the  sequel  the  most  formida- 
ble, the  one  who  could  have  been  the 
most  easily  not  only  satisfied  but  con- 
ciliated. As  already  observed,  most  of 
the  great  European  Powers  had  guaran- 
tied the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  while  not 
one  respected  its  provisions  who  had 
anything  to  gain  by  its  violation.  Of 
the  monarchs  of  Europe  then  reigning, 
had  he  entered  the  lists  of  competitors, 
the  king  of  France,  Louis  XV.,  had  the 
most  plausible  claims,  in  opposition  to 
those  of  Maria  Theresa.  A  descendant 
in  direct  line  from  the  male  branch  of 
the  Austrian  House  by  the  queens  of 
Louis  Xni.  and  Louis  XIV.,  and  with 
power  to  sustain  his  rights,  real  or  im- 
aginary. Happily  for  the  Empress 
Queen,  the  natural  indolence  of  the 
French  king  and  the  pacific  policy  of  the 
then  Prime  Minister,  Cardinal  Fleury, 
decided  France  to  assume  the  character 
of  Mediator,  and  in  fact  saved  Maria 
Theresa.  The  counter  pretensions  of 
Spain,  Sardinia,  and  those  of  Charles 
Albert,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  Augustus, 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland, 
complicated  the  disputes,  but  weakened 
their  respective  forces. 

In  such  conjunctures,  who  Avas  the 
monarch  to  meet  the  storm  ?  A  young 
woman  of  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
A  woman,  however,  possessed  of  all  the 
external  qualities  which  could  enchain 
the  male  mind,  and  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree  endowed  with  those  intellectual 
powers  which  seemed  intuitively  requi- 
site to  sustain  her  in  the  crisis.  To 
some  disadvantages,  inseparable  from 
her  sex,  the  Empress  Queen,  as  a  woman, 
excited  the  enthusiastic  fidelity  of  her 
immediate  subjects.  Over  her  States 
there  appeared  an  emulation  of  fidelity, 
and  especially  among  the  most  import- 
ant sections,  Hungary.  But  among 
those  episodes  which  relieve  the  dull 
round  of  history  and  give  dramatic  inte- 
rest to  some  of  its  most  solemn  scenes, 
there  has,  probably,  never  transpired 
another  more  remarkable  than  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Empress  Queen  before  the 
Hungarian  Diet,  13th  September,  174L 
Beautiful  in  youth,  interesting  as  a  wife, 
a  mother  and  a  queen,  she  stood  before 
the  Hungarian  magnates,  expressed  her 
full  confidence  in  their  loyalty,  and  called 
upon  them  as  the  champions  of  her 
crown  and  children.     She  was  not  de- 


ceived, and  during  her  long  reign,  Hun- 
gary, unmindful  of  the  injuries  received 
from  her  House,  remained  faithful  to 
Maria  Theresa. 

Under  all  the  threatening  aspects  of 
the  moment,  the  Court  of  Vienna  suf- 
fered extreme  anxiety  to  receive  the  re- 
sponses of  the  different  governments  of 
Europe,  to  whom  the  accession  of  Ma- 
ria Theresa  had  been  announced.  The 
answers  were  generally  favorable  in 
words,  though  perhaps,  except  that  of 
George  II.,  King  of  England,  that  of 
Russia  and  Holland  were  evasive ;  par- 
ticularly that  of  France,  where  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  were 
secretly,  and  soon  openly  supported. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  from  whom  little 
danger  was  apprehended,  made  ,  profes- 
sions of  friendship  while  preparing  for 
war. 

Frederic  II.  has  been  severely  censured 
for  his  seizure  of  Silesia,  but  very  few 
of  his  ceiisurers  ever  took  the  pains  to 
inquire  whether  that  monarch  had  or  not 
justifiable  reasons  for  his  policy  on  this 
occasion.  It  has  already  been  shown  in 
the  article  preceding  this  one,  that  in 
1486,  the  marriage  of  Barbara,  daughter 
of  the  Elector  Albert  with  Henry,  Duke 
of  Glogau  and  Crossen,  brought  Lower 
Silesia  into  the  Circle  of  Brandenburg. 
Frederic  William  had  guarantied  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  but  Avith  a  clause 
with  all  due  formality  securing  to  Prussia, 
the  succession  of  Cleves,  Berg  and  Juliers. 
The  condition  in  favor  of  Prussia  was  dis- 
regarded by  the  emperor.  It  is  evident 
from  these  dala  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  legality  or  justice  of  the  claims  of 
Prussia  on  Silesia,  they  were  of  long 
standing.  Before  us  now  lies  a  map 
with  the  following  title  and  date : 
"  Theatre  of  the  War  in  Sileaia,  a  New 
Map  bji  Le  Rouge,  Geographical  Ingineer 
to  the  King,  and  to  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Count  of  Clermont.     Paris,  1741." 

Under  the  title  are  the  following  re- 
marks :  "  The  Royal  House  of  Prussia 
had  pretensions  on  several  principalities 
and  lordships  in  Silesia,  and  particularly 
on  the  principalities  of  Jaegersdorf,  Lieg- 
nitz,  Brieg  and  Wohlau  ;  and  on  the 
lordships  of  Beuton,  Liebchutz,  Tarno- 
witz  and  Oderberg,  with  their  depend- 
encies." Though  held  by  the  stronger 
arm  of  Austria,  Prussia  had  on  every 
favorable  occasion  urged  her  claims.  In 
regard  to  the  Duchies  of  Liegnitz,  Brieg 
and  Wohlau,  the  House  of  Brandenburg 
claimed  the  reversion  at  the  death  (1615) 
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of  the  last  Duke  of  Liegnitz,  but  disre- 
garding such  claims,  Austria  seized  the 
succession.  Frederic  I.,  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  consent  of  Austria  to  his  as- 
sumption of  the  Royal  title  formally 
resigned  his  rights  on  Silesia,  in  consid- 
eration of  having  resigned  to  him  the 
very  unequal  consideration  of  the  Circle 
of  Schwibus;  but  even  this  inadequate 
consideration  was  withheld,  and  left  the 
case  open  until  near  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  VI.,  when  the  real  rela- 
tions of  the  parties  were  most  materially 
changed,  and  when  the  accession  to  the 
throne  of  the  most  military  state  in  Eu- 
rope, fell  to  a  man  who  added  a  new, 
active  and  powerful  element  to  European 
policy.  In  1740,  when  Frederic  11.  and 
Maria  Theresa  commenced  their  admin- 
istration, immense  was  the  disparity  of 
territory  and  population  of  their  respect- 
ive states  ;  but  real  effective  force  and 
financial  means  were  reverse  to  the  mere 
extent  of  domain.  Austrian  rule  ex- 
tended over  a  large  part  of  Central  Eu- 
rope, but  diverse  in  language,  habits, 
political  institutions  and  religion  to  the 
general  government,  all  was  weakness 
with  appearance  of  strength.  Prussia, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  possessed  a  full  treasury  and  a 
most  elfective  army. 

Thus  stood  the  two  parties  when,  in 
the  latter  part  of  1740,  Frederic  issued 
the  Manifesto  of  Berlin,  alluded  to  above, 
claiming  as  stated,  large  sections  of  Si- 
lesia. The  Manifesto  was  sent  to  Vi- 
enna with  proposals  of  accommodation, 
which  the  king,  most  probably,  neither 
expected  nor  even  wished  should  be  as- 
sented to ;  he,  therefore,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  rushed  into  Silesia  with  an 
army,  to  put  immediate  resistance  out 
of  question.  All  Lower  Silesia  quickly 
fell,  and  Breslau  the  capital  was  entered 
by  the  king  on  the  3d  January,  1741. 
It  neither  comports  with  the  necessary 
brevity  of  an  essay,  nor  the  object  we 
have  in  view,  to  loUow  the  thread  of 
mere  military  detail.  We  wish  to  show 
the  advantage  inherent  in  unity  of  design 
and  vigor  of  execution.  With  the  moral 
of  political  disputes  it  is  vain  to  embar- 
rass history.  The  world  never  was,  and 
until  man  is  radically  changed,  never 
can  be,  ruled  or  much  influenced  by  ab- 
straction. 

Much  has  been  written,  with  indeed 
very  little  respect  to  historical  evidence, 
in  regard  to  the  seizure  of  Silesia  by 
Frederic  II.     We  have  already  seen  that 


the  claims  of  Prussia  on  that  country 
were  of  long  standing.  When  the  Prus- 
sian armies  entered,  the  invasion  was 
hailed  as  deliverance  by  two-thirds  at 
least  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  Pro- 
testants, and  accounts  for  the  rapid  suc- 
cess of  the  invaders.  Town  after  town 
was  taken  with  more  or  less  resistance. 
The  Austrian  Government,  taken  by  sur- 
prise, could  not  oppose  the  Prussians 
with  any  effective  force  to  meet  the  first 
fury  of  the  storm,  but  with  such  troops 
as  could  be  marshaled,  old  Count  Neu- 
perg  oftered  battle  to  Frederic  in  persorj 
on  the  10th  of  April,  1741,  at  Molvvitz, 
in  the  environs  of  Brieg,  and  was  de- 
feated. 

We  may  pause  a  few  moments  on  the 
battle  of  Molwitz,the  first  field  on  which 
commenced  the  military  career  of  Frede- 
ric the  Great.  "  The  school"  as  that 
monarch  said  himself,  "  of  the  king  and 
his  troops."  This  alone  would  give  to 
the  battle  of  Molwitz  a  conspicuous  place 
in  history ;  but  let  us  hear  Paganel  on 
the  subject,  speaking  figuratively. 

"  It  was  on  the  field  of  battle  (Mcl- 
Avitz)  that  was  produced  that  league 
Vv'hich  shook  to  its  base  the  throne  of 
Maria  Theresa.  France,  long  undecided, 
was  brought  to  act.  Without  interest 
in  the  war,  and  without  legitimate  mo- 
tive, she  was  involved  in  the  contest  by 
the  intrigues  of  Count  de  Belle  Isle,  tor- 
mented with  the  ambition  of  making  an 
emperor,  and  of  distracting  all  Europe  !  ! 
Belle  Isle,  a  Marshal  of  France,  pre- 
sented himself  to  Frederic  at  Molwitz, 
and  as  ambassador  from  Louis  XV.  pro- 
posed an  alliance  with  France,  which 
had  been  hitherto  avoided,  but  M^as  now 
assented  to  by  the  king.  The  views  of 
the  Prussian  monarch  at  this  epoch  were 
profound  though  complicated.  He  wished 
to  secure  Silesia,  and  by  raising  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  to  the  imperial  dig- 
nity, and  placing  him  as  a  rival  to  Maria 
Theresa,  preserve  a  balance  of  power. 
It  was  neither  his  interest  nor  wish  to 
destroy  Austria  by  raising  Bavaria. 
France,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel, 
he  used  as  an  instrument. 

While  awaiting  the  combined  move- 
ments of  the  French  and  Bavarian  armies, 
Frederic  stood  opposed  to  Marshal  Neu- 
perg  and  the  Austrians.  It  was  at  this 
eventful  moment,  when  menaced  with 
ruin  by  a  combination  so  formidable  as 
France,  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  that  Maria 
Theresa  made  her  appeal  to  the  Hunga- 
rian Diet,  which  saved  her  crown.    "  Ma- 
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ria  Theresa,"  says  Paganel,  "  rose  in 
grandeur  as  clanger  increased.  Obliged 
to  fly  from  her  capital,  she  presented 
herself  to  the  Hungarian  Diet.  Such  a 
step  was  magnanimous,  and  had  its  full 
effect.  At  the  view  of  the  illustrious 
suppliant,  clothed  in  mourning,  in  the 
Hungarian  manner,  her  brow  ornament- 
ed with  the  ancient  crown  of  St.  Stephen, 
and  bearing  the  royal  sword,  the  appeal 
was  irresistible.  The  effect  of  this  scene 
was  not  confined  to  Hungary.  The  fe- 
male feelings  were  roused  over  the  whole 
of  Western  Europe,  but  in  England  more 
especially.  Private  donations  in  money 
were  offered  by  the  widow  of  the  great 
Marlborough  and  other  ladies,  but  re- 
spectfully and  wisely  refused  by  the 
Empress,  who  correctly  preferred,  and 
knew  she  was  securing,  national  aid  by 
refusing  that  of  individuals. 

There  were  other  and  far  more  pov.'- 
erful  impulses,  however,  than  those  of 
mere  enthusiasm  called  into  action  in 
England  on  this  occasion.  George  H., 
though  uncle  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
most  cordially  hated  the  iather  vv'hile 
living,  and  now  transferred  these  blind 
antipathies  to  the  son.  Without  a  single 
talent  as  a  general,  the  English  Hano- 
verian monarch  burned  with  military  ar- 
dor ;  dismissed  Carteret  from  the  minis- 
try, and  gave  the  direction  of  affairs  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpole.  The  English  na- 
tion regarded  the  crisis  as  a  favorable 
one  to  .strike  the  blow  of  death  to  the 
French  and  Spanish  commercial  and  co- 
lonial interests;  and  to  decide  matters. 
France  had  entered  the  lists  against  the 
Empress  Queen,  and  England  could  do 
no  less  than  become  her  champion. 
George  il.  took  the  command  of  his  ar- 
mies in  person  ;  but  had  not  many  causes 
operated  to  paralyze  the  enemies  of  Aus- 
tiia,  ruin  must  have  been  the  fate  of  that 
con  federative  monarchy. 

The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  under  the  t  tie 
of  Charles  VH.,  was  declared  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and  sustained  by  the  French 
armies  commanded  by  sucha  general  as 
Maurice,  Count  Saxe.  Bohemia  and 
other  xVuslrlan  dependencies  were  for  the 
moment  lost.  But  the  two  real  spirits 
who  guided  the  contest,  Frederic  IL  and 
Maria  Theresa,  though  political  enemies 
had  one  interest  in  common.  Neither 
desired  the  rise  and  permanent  establish- 
ment of  French  power  in  Germany, 
Avhich  must  have  been  the  result  had 
Charles  VII.  triumphed  over  M;iria  The- 
resa.    With  the  mere  marches  and  count- 


ermarches of  armies,  the  chess  move- 
ments in  the  political  struggle,  we  cannot 
go  into  detail ;  it  is  only  sufficient  to 
observe  that  during  the  winter  of  1741 
and  1742,  mutual  attempts  Avere  made 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
Austria  and  Prussia,  but  the  former 
could  not  consent,  and  the  latter  inflexi- 
bly determined  on  the  oblainment  of  a 
full  cession  to  it  of  all  Lower  Silesia 
and  the  County  of  Glatz  ;  these  negotia- 
tions were  broken  up,  and  the  united 
Prussian  and  French  armies,  in  January, 
1742,  burst  into  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  even  menaced  Vi- 
enna. On  the  17th  of  May,  the  Austrian 
Q-xmy  under  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine, 
amounting  to  .30,000  men,  was  defeated 
with  great  loss  at  Czaslan. 

The  vast  military  talents  of  Frederic 
began  to  develop  ;  two  splendid  victo- 
ries gained  by  him  in  person,  turned  the 
eyes  of  Europe  towards  him  as  a  general 
of  the  first  order,  but  his  use  of  the  vic- 
tory at  Czaslan  revealed  the  consummate 
statesman.  The  enemies  of  the  Empress 
Queen  were  now  on  the  alert,  and  im- 
patient to  divide  her  spoils.  Menaced 
thus  on  all  sides,  Maria  Theresa  found 
it  necessary  to  relax,  and  found  her  safety 
in  the  sound  policy  of  Prussia.  On  the 
11th  June,  1742,  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  under 
the  mediation  of  England,  were  signed 
at  Brf?slau  in  Silesia,  and  confirmed  by  a 
definitive  treaty  signed  at  Berlin,  on  the 
lllh  of  June  following,  also  under  the 
mediation  of  England. 

By  these  treaties  the  far  greater  part 
of  Silesia  was  irreversibly  annexed  to 
Prussia.  Mar.'-hal  Belle  Isle,  the  prime 
mover  of  France  on  the  Geiman  theatre 
at  that  time,  and  who  thought  himself 
secure  of  using  the  King  of  Pru.ssia  to 
suit  his  purposes,  was  most  effectually 
mystified,  and  found  himself  the  instru- 
ment, in  place  of  the  o])erator.  Our  au- 
thority in  the  case  is  French,  and  prin- 
cipally Paganel's  Life  of  Frederic  U., 
who  remarks  as  follows:  "When  the 
Peace  of  Breslau  was  reported  at  Paris, 
public  expressions  of  indignation  re- 
sounded on  all  sides.  The  defection  of 
a  French  general  could  not  have  been 
productive  of  more  violent  condemnation 
than  that  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  True, 
ihere  were  some  causes  of  ill-temper, 
but  its  bitterness  was  unjust.  What  was 
done  by  Frederic  in  this  case,  any  other 
sovereign  in  his  senses  would,  in  like 
circumstances,  have  done  the  same.     His 
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end  accomplished,  he  OAved  it  to  human- 
ity to  stay  the  effusion  of  blood.  He 
engaged  in  the  war  witJiout  France,  who 
became  his  ally  on  the  occasion  to  suit 
her  own  purposes;  he  was  at  liberty  to 
get  out  of  it  without  her,  and  the  more, 
when  suspicion  of  treachery  on  her  part 
became  certitude." 

It  was  the  culminating  trait  in  the 
genius,  and  gave  character  to  Frederic 
11.,  that  he,  in  the  whole  of  his  remarka- 
ble career,  consulted  plain  common  sense, 
and  contemned  abstractions.  What  he 
undertook  was  done  after  due  reflection  ; 
hence,  he  never  ultimately  failed  in  ac- 
complishing his  object ;  and  hence,  such 
men  as  Louis  XV.,  his  minister.  Cardinal 
Fleury,  and  Marshal  Belle  Isle,  were  as 
completely  instruments  as  was  any  gen- 
eral in  the  Prussian  army.  The  great 
age  and  vacillating  character  of  Cardinal 
Fleury,  and  the  real  incapacity  of  the 
King  of  France,  led  the  nation  jnto  the 
alliance  against  Austria;  while  George 
II.  of  England,  with  equal  impolicy,  and 
less  necessity,  lent  himself  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  by  coincidences  having 
scarce  a  parallel  in  history,  friends  and 
enemies  served  alike  to  secure  Silesia  to 
the  Prussian  monarchy. 

France  and  England  remained  at  war, 
and  left  Frederic  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
victories,  profound  policy,  and  their 
strife.  Charles  VII.,  the  phaiitom  Em- 
peror, was  rapidly  approaching  the  tomb, 
while  the  Empress  Queen,  most  anx- 
iously desirous  to  see  her  husband  ele- 
vated to  the  imperial  dignity,  had  another 
and  most  powerful  motive  to  gain  the 
voice  of  Frederic  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege. In  the  mean  time^  the  active  genius 
of  the  king  knew  no  repose.  Inspecting 
his  fortresses,  examining  into  the  condi- 
tion of  his  new  subjects,  the  manoeuvres 
of  his  troops,  and  attention  to  the  gene- 
ral political  movements  of  his  neighbors, 
every  wakeful  moment,  we  might  sup- 
pose, would  have  been  inadequate.  Yet, 
amid  all  these  occupations,  this  monarch, 
in  his  thirtieth  year,  neglected  no  one 
part  of  his  duty,  in  the  government  and 
melioration  of  his  hereditary  dominions. 
To  abridge  the  hitherto  ciicuitous  com- 
munication between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oder,  he  had  constructed  the  canal  of 
Plauen.  The  port  of  Stettin  was  en- 
larged, and  the  natural  channel  of  Swine 
made  navigable.  With  most  assiduous 
care  the  silkworm  was  acclimated  in  the 
harsh  air  of  Prussia.  Numerous  other 
manufactures  were  established,  protected, 


and  made  flourishing.  The  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  and  the  Fine  Arts  was 
new-modeled  and  improved  in  form  and 
revenue,  and  general  education  encou- 
raged, indeed  enforced,  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

But  though  Austria  had  ceded  all  that 
Prussia  claimed  of  Silesia,  such  a  man 
as  Frederic  could  not  be  deceived  into  an 
assurance  that  no  secret  design  of  re- 
sumption was  not  harbored.  The  vigi- 
lance of  the  Prussian  monarch  was  kept 
awake  by  the  increasing  militaiy  force 
of  Austria  ;  the  ardor  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, his  uncle,  to  uphold  that  power ; 
the  reconciliation  of  Maria  Theresa  with 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  Empress  Queen  could  not 
but  regard  the  treaty  of  Breslau  as  a  hu- 
miliation. An  intercepted  correspond- 
ence between  George  II.  and  Maria 
Theresa,  in  which  he  was  menaced  and 
insulted,  induced  FreJeric  to  accept  oflers 
of  reconciliation  with  France. 

The  drama  was  rapidly  opening.  A 
treaty,  concluded  at  V/orms,  and  ratified 
at  Turin  and  Warsaw,  agaiiist  Charles 
VII.,  was  entered  into  between  the  Em- 
press Queen,  the  Kings  of  England  and 
Sardinia,  the  States  of  I-lolland  and 
Sa.xony.  In  this  coalition,  the  conduct 
of  Geoige  H.  exhibited  at  once  impolicy 
and  disregard  of  good  faith  ;  us,  by  the 
express  terms  of  the  treaty  ol  Ereslau,  he 
was  bound  to  communicate  to  tlie  King 
of  Prussia  any  treaty  he  might  sign  ; 
hut  in  entering  into  that  of  Worms,  lie 
avoi(ied  the  fulfilment  of  his  former  en- 
gagement, a,s  the  latter  stipulations  an- 
nulled those  of  Breslau.  From  the 
Hague  Frederic  received  tiie  first  authen- 
tic information  of  the  danger  by  v,'hich 
he  was  menaced,  as,  in  effect;  though 
nnminallj'  against  the  Emperor  Charles 
VII.,  the  real  object  was  the  King  of 
Prussia. 

To  discover  the  necessity  to  act,  and 
to  act,  was  cau.se  and  efiect  in  quick 
.sequence  with  Frederic,  who  instantly 
sent  to  aid  his  minister  in  France — the 
old  and  inert  Baron  de  Chambiei — a 
Frenchman  domiciliated  and  nationalized 
in  Prussia,  Count  Rottemhurg.  The  new 
mission  was  well-timed  and  successful. 
In  a  very  .short  time  the  king  of  Prussia 
had  attached  to  his  cause,  France,  the 
emperor  Charles  VII.,  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, and  as  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel, 
the  king  of  Sweden,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Frankfort,  May  22d,  "l744.  Every- 
thing now  from  Paris  to  Warsaw  breathed 
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war.  The  ministers  of  Frederic  ven- 
tured to  advise  peace.  Frederic  heard 
their  counsels  and  obeyed  his  own.  In 
the  mid»t  of  the  festivities  attending  the 
marriage  of  hi.s  sister  Ulrica  with  Adol- 
phus  Frederic,  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden, 
the  king  made  preparations  for  the  ensu- 
ing campaign. 

With  that  celerity  which  marked  every 
part  of  his  conduct  in  peace  and  war, 
and  to  supersede  his  enemies,  on  the  12tli 
August,  1744,  the  king  of  Prussia  rushed 
into  Bohemia  like  a  torrent,  with  seventy 
thousand  men,  in  three  columns;  one 
under  his  own  immediate  command,  en- 
tered by  Saxony ;  the  second,  under 
Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt  Dessau,  en- 
tered byLusatia;  and  the  third,  under 
Marshal  Schwerin,  by  Silesia.  Early  in 
September  the  army  reunited,  and  in- 
vestad  Prague,  which  surrendered  on  the 
16th  of  the  same  month  with  sixteen 
thousand  men. 

France,  during  the  whole  reign  of 
Frederic,  was  in  a  state  of  paralysis. 
When  we  compare  the  physical  force  and 
resources  of  France  and  Prussia,  during 
the  period  of  thirty-four  years  from  the 
accession  of  Frederic  to  the  death  of 
Louis  XV.,  we  cannot  avoid  astonish- 
ment at  the  energy  of  the  Prussians  and 
lassitude  of  the  French.  History  afliords 
no  stronger  example  to  prove  the  effects 
produced  on  nations  by  their  supreme 
ruler.ij. 

Ably  opposed  b)^  the  Austrian  generals, 
particularly  Marshal  Traun,  and  feebly 
aided  by  the  French  under  Marshals 
Noailles  and  Coigni,  he  was  unable  to 
sustain  himself  in  Bohemia,  and  the  end 
of  the  campaign  was  as  disastrous  to  his 
arms  as  its  opening  had  been  glorious. 
It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether 
the  check  in  Bohemia  was  not  the  safety 
of  Prussia,  as  it  concentrated  the  force 
oi'  Prussia,  too  restricted  in  eliect  to  ad- 
mit of  development  beyond  narrow 
bounds. 

The  retreat  from  Bohemia  \vas  fol- 
lowed on  the  '?Oth  January,  1715,  by  the 
death  at  IMunich  of  Charles  Vil.,  an 
emperor  without  provinces,  and  who, 
from  the  day  of  his  election,  found  repose 
only  in  the  tomb,  and  Vvhosc  death  af- 
fected Euroiiean  policy  far  more  eflcct- 
ively  than  did  his  elevation.  The  League 
of  Frankfort  was  dissolved,  and  a  sure 
path  to  the  lmi)erial  crown  opened  to 
Francis,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  husband  of 
Maria  Theresa.  England,  or  rather  the 
House  of  Hanover,  held  in  its  direction 


one-third  of  the  Electors.  Saxony 
leaned  to  Austria  as  a  tower  of  strength 
against  Prussia.  The  Elector  of  jNlay- 
ence,  at  the  time  highly  influential,  was 
devoted  to  the  Empress  Queen.  As  to 
that  female  monarch,  though  above  vain 
elation,  she  could  not  view  the  posture 
that  affairs  had  assumed,  without  in- 
dulging rather  too  strong  hopes  of  re- 
covering Silesia.  Her  troops  invaded, 
but  were  speedily  repulsed  trom  Upper 
Silesia. 

The  real  interest  of  France  and  Eng- 
land both,  would  have  been  to  let  the 
Germans  give  the  title  of  Emperor  to 
whoever  they  chose  ;  but  France,  true  to 
the  false  policy  of  the  court  at  the  time, 
sought  another  phantom  in  Augustus 
III.,  Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of 
Poland.  As  he  had  done  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  Frederic  II. 
made  France  the  instrument  of  his  de- 
signs. Secretly  disgusted,  as  a  German 
and  the  most  important  member  of  the 
Electoral  College,  at  the  open  pretences 
of  France  to  impose  an  emperor  on  the 
nation,  while,  however,  preserving  open- 
ly his  alliance  with  France,  he  made 
advances  towards  a  reconciliation  with 
England.  The  Prussian  armies  were  put 
in  excellent  order,  and  early  in  1744,  the 
king  quitted  Berlin  and  joined  his  army  in 
Silesia,  and  there  learned  the  submission 
of  the  young  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  ne- 
cessity, by  a  treaty  on  the  12th  April, 
1745,  by  which  the  elector  renounced  all 
claim  on  the  States  of  Austria,  and  by 
that  means  secured  his  own  hereditary 
States.  The  last  remnant  of  the  League 
of  Frankfort  was  thus  destroyed.  Though 
denounced  by  the  Court  of  France,  the 
best  and  most  candid  of  such  French 
authors  as  have  noticed  the  circum- 
stances, excuse,  and  some  applaud  the 
prudence  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  in  avoiding  the  fate  of  his 
father. 

Tile  chagrin  of  France  was  on  this 
occasion  soon  dissipated  by  the  great 
victory  gained  over  the  English  and  their 
allies.  May  1 1  ih,  1 745,  at  t'ontenoy  ;  but 
though  not  altogether  foreign  to  our  sub- 
ject, the  transactions  in  the  Netherlands 
were  too  remote  to  admit  further  notice 
in  this  place. 

With  allies  on  whom  he  placed  slen- 
der confidence,  and  environed  with  pow- 
erful enemies,  Frederic  rejjosed  for  safe- 
ty on  his  own  talents,  and  the  energy  and 
fidelityof  his  people,  and  wasnot  deceived. 
This  extraordinaiy  man,  in  some  mo- 
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ments  of  great  success,  evinced  caution, 
but  never  was  wanting  in  the  liour  of 
peril.  His  very  soul  seemed  to  rise  in 
majesty  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
danger,  and  every  resource  of  his  genius 
and  moral  energy  reserved  for  the  crisis. 
To  all  human  appearance,  when  the  cam- 
paign of  1745  opened,  such  was  the  dis- 
parity of  forces,  that  destruction  awaited 
Prussia,  and  yet  its  events  were  marked 
by  a  series  of  victories  in  favor  of  Fred- 
eric and  his  troops. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  the  combined 
Austrians  and  iSaxons  made  an  irruption 
into  Silesia,  and  took  Kosel,  but  were 
met  between  Jauernick  and  Schweidnitz, 
on  the  2d  of  June,  by  the  Prussian  army, 
commanded  by  the  king  in  person,  and 
utterly  defeated.  This  battle,  called  from 
one  of  the  villages  near  which  it  took 
place,  Hoen  Friedberg,  saved  Silesia  to 
Prussia,  and  placed  its  king  at  the  head 
of  European  generals  of  that  age.  But 
on  this  occasion,  as  on  every  other  of  his 
life,  military  talent  was  the  least  of  his 
merit.  A  few  days  after  the  battle  of 
Hoen  Friedburg,  two  thousand  Protestant 
peasants,  exasperated  by  persecution,  re- 
quested permission  to  expel  the  Catholics 
from  their  neigborhood.  He  acted  the 
Apostle,  received  them  kindly,  but  en- 
joined peace,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and 
forbearance.  This  man,  great  in  every 
relation,  regarded  ignorance  as  the  source 
of  crime.  He  repeated  on  every  neces- 
sary occasion — "  The  people,  if  wisely 
directed,  would  always  conduct  them- 
selves with  affection  towards  each  other." 
Such  was  his  intimate  conviction.  Such 
were  the  fruits  of  this  conviction,  that 
during  his  Ions  reign  of  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury,  his  zeal  never  abated  to  destroy  lana- 
ticism,  without  the  exercise  of  violence 
against  the  fanatics.* 

In  the  midst  of  the  operations  of  war, 
in  1745,  Frederic,  both  from  policy  and 
necessity,  became  more  and  more  es- 
tranged from  France,  and  sought  the  far 
more  natural  alliance  of  England.  George 
II.,  obstinate  as  he  was,  could  not  refuse 
the  advice  of  those  who  urged  the  policy 
of  detaching  Prussia  from  France,  and  in 
a  short  tima  after  the  battle  of  Hoen  Fried- 
burg, signed  a  convention  with  Frederic 
at  Hanover.  The  Empress  Queen,  though 
mortified  at  the  defeat  of  her  troops,  and 
what  she  regarded  as  defection  on  the  part 
of  her  all)',  George  H.,  was  in  a  great  de- 
gree consoled  by  the  election  of  her  hus- 


band to  the  Imperial  dignity,  on  the  13th 
of  Sept.,  1845,  under  the  title  of  Francis  I. 

Thus  circumstances  balanced  each 
other,  and  war  continued.  Frederic,  by 
the  intermission  of  George  II.,  made  over- 
tures of  accommodation,  but  the  Empress 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  humbled,  and  her 
confidence  in  the  King  of  England  impair- 
ed ;  they  were  rejected.  The  King  of 
Prussia,  finding  peace  refused,  put  his  ar- 
my in  motion,  and  on  the  16th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1745,  gave  the  Austrian  army,  under 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  a  severe  defeat 
at  Scor.  The  season  so  far  advanced,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  notwithstanding  his  two 
recent  victories,  judged  it  prudent  to  with- 
draw his  troops  from  Bohemia,  and  pre- 
pare for  winter-quarters  in  Silesia.  This 
retreat  effected,  and  leaving  the  army  un- 
der the  command  of  Leopold,  Prince  of 
Dessau,  the  King  set  out  on  his  return  to 
Berlin,  where  he  arrived  on  the  28th  of 
October,  1745. 

Such  was  the  great  disparity  of  physi- 
cal resources,  that,  under  any  other  man, 
Prussia  must  have  fallen.  The  success- 
ful opeiations  of  the  campaign,  in  favor 
of  the  weaker  power,  tended  ralher  to  ir- 
ritate than  weaken  the  stronger.  With 
armies  more  than  two-fold  more  numerous 
than  herenemy,  Austria  had  sustained  two 
disastrous  defeats;  but  the  King  absent 
from  his  army,  and  France,  the  only  ally 
who  could  give  him  aid,  more  than  luke- 
warm after  the  promulgation  of  the  con- 
vention of  Hanover,  and  winter  advancing, 
the  active  genius  of  Maria  Theresa  de- 
vised, and  in  part  effected  a  plan,  which 
placed  the  very  existence  of  Prussia  in 
danger.  These  armies  were  to  be  put  in 
motion  simultaneously.  One  by  Lusatia 
was  to  rush  into  the  march  of  Branden- 
burg, under  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  ; 
the  second  joining  the  first  at  Berlin  ; 
while  the  third  was  to  pour  into  Silesia. 
The  combined  forces  were,  to  all  ordina- 
ry appearance,  overwhelming  ;  and  at  the 
news  of  its  advance,  alarm  was  general 
at  Berlin.  Happily,  in  the  hour  of  the 
most  imminent  danger,  the  master-mind 
maintained  all  its  force,  and  that  calm  and 
cool  prudence  which  evince  ability  of  the 
highest  order.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  crisis,  who  but  such  a  man 
as  Frederic  would  have  thought  of  oflTen- 
sive  operations  ?  While  preparing  for 
active  operations,  Frederic  took  every 
precaution  necessary  in  case  of  defeat. 
The  Royal  Family,  the  Archives  of  the 
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Kingdom, and  the  Supreme  Councils  were 
to  be  removed  to  Steltin,  in  Pomerania. 

Having  thus  prepared  for  the  worst, 
Frederic,  on  the  10th  of  November,  left 
Berlin  for  Silesia,  to  Join  his  veteran  ar- 
my, thirty  thousand  strong,  under  old 
Anhalt.  Aware  that  time  and  activity 
was  everything,  Frederic  put  this  army 
in  motion,  and  live  days  changed  the 
whole  scene  The  Prussian  army  passed 
the  Queiss,  and  by  able  manoeuvres  de- 
ceived Prince  Charles,  attacked  in  detail 
three  regiments  of  Sa.von  cuirassiers,  and 
a  regiment  of  Saxe  Gotha,  destroying  or 
dispersing  the  whole;  seized  Goerlilz, 
with  the  Austrian  magazines,  made  the 
garrison  prisoners,  and  fixed  there  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Prussian  army. 
These  rapid  and  decisive  movements 
forced  the  Prince  of  Lorraine  to  retreat 
into  Bohemia,  without  magazines  or  bag- 
gage, and  with  the  loss  of  live  thousand 
men. 

The  Austrians  had  no  better  success  on 
the  side  of  Silesia,  from  whence  they 
were  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony  was  compelled  to  leave 
his  capital,  and  take  refuge  in  Prague. 
One  week  removed  terror  from  Berlin  to 
Dresden,  to  where  the  victorious  Prus- 
sians were  every  hour  expected.  The 
command  in  that  quarter  was  confided  by 
Frederic  to  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  to 
whom,  after  the  defeat  and  retreat  of  the 
Austrians,  under  the  Prince  of  Lorraine, 
he  wrote  the  famous  letter  which  has 
been  compared  to  the  "  I  came,  I  saw,  I 
conquered,"  of  Cajsar.  "  I  have  struck 
my  blow  in  Lusatia,"  says  Frederic  to 
Anhalt,  "  strike  yours  at  Leipsic,  and 
we  will  meet  at  Dresden." 

The  Prince  of  Anhalt  struck  his  blow 
with  terrible  eflfect  before  the  King  could 
join  him.  On  the  15th  of  December,  the 
Saxon  army  was  attacked  and  utterly  de- 
feated at  Kesseldorf.  The  two  victorious 
armies  joined,  on  the  17th,  under  its  walls, 
and  on  the  ISth  w^cre,  by  capitulation, 
quartered  in  Dresden. 

The  wisdom,  humanity  and  sound  po- 
licy of  I'rederic  were  in  no  other  part  of 
his  checkered  life  more  conspicuous  than 
on  his  complete  triumj)h  over  Saxony. 
His  previous  oilers  of  peace,  rather  dis- 
dainfully rejected,  were  renewed,  and  his 
admirable  letter  to  Villiers,  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  George  It.,  at  the  Court  of  Saxony, 
ought  to  be  before  the  world.  If  we  can- 
not give  the  words  by  translation,  we  can 
the  spirit: 
"  Fortune  has  seconded  my  cause,"  wrote 


the  King,  on  the  15th  of  December,  the  day 
he  entered  Dresden  ;  "  and  placed  me  in  a 
position  to  severely  resent  the  unjust  and 
equivocal  proceedings  of  the  King  of  Po- 
land, Elector  of  Saxony  ;  but  far  from 
thinking  of  vengeance,  1  offer  to  him,  for 
the  last  time,  my  friendship.  My  success 
blinds  me  not.  I  always  indulge  a  pre- 
ference of  peace  to  war.  Myself  and  army 
you  will  see  perish  rather  than  I  will  relax 
the  most  minute  part  of  the  treaty  I  offer. 
If,  therefore,  the  Queen  of  Hungary  is  wil- 
ling, once  for  all,  to  make  peace,  I  am 
ready  to  sign  it,  according  to  the  convention 
of  Hanover  ;  if  she  peremptorily  refuse,  I 
shall  consider  it  my  right  to  raise  my  de- 
mands against  her.  Send  then  to  me  the 
last  resolutions  of  the  King  of  Poland,  and 
let  me  know  whether  he  prefers  the  total 
ruin  of  his  country  to  its  conservation — the 
feelings  of  hatred  to  those  of  friendship  ; 
and,  in  a  word,  whether  he  prefers  to  add 
fuel  to  the  flarnes  of  this  war,  or  to  contri- 
bute to  reestablish  peace  with  his  neigh- 
bors, and  the  general  pacification  of  Ger- 
many." 

This  was  the  language  of  true  great- 
ness. The  olive-branch  offered  by  the 
victor,  without  one  word  of  insult  to  the 
vanquished,  and  gloriou.sly  was  he  re- 
warded for  a  magnanimity  above  all 
praise. 

A  few  days  after  the  receiving  of  the 
king's  letter,  Mr.  Villiers  arrived  from 
Prague  Avith  full  powers  for  the  Saxon 
minister.  Count  Frederic  de  Harrack, 
Envoy  from  the  Empress  Queen,  soon 
followed,  and  on  the  25th  December 
1745,  the  peace,  since  known  as  the 
peace  of  Dresden,  was  signed,  under  the 
mediation  of  England.  By  this  treaty, 
Silesia  and  the  county  of  Glatz,  was 
again  confirmed  to  Prussia. 

Three  days  after  the  interchange  o^ 
treaties,  Frederic  returned  to  Berlin, 
where  he  was  justly  received  under  tri- 
umphal arches,  with  heartfelt  acclama- 
tion, by  his  j)coi)ie,  and  who  then  saluted 
him  with  the  title  of  Frf.df.uic  the 
Great,  which  history  .has  confirmed. 

At  the  Treaty  of  Dresden,  Frederic 
had  been  oa  the  throne  five  years  and 
seven  months,  and  had  conducted  his  na- 
tion through  two  successful  wars,  and 
what  a  change  I  In  the  acquisition  of, 
besides  others  of  less  note,  the  fine  Pro- 
vince of  Silesia,  the  population  and  ter- 
ritory of  the  kingdom  was  greatly  en- 
larged. In  these  material  advantages 
much  was  gained,  but  of  comparative 
small  value,  when  contrasted  with  the 
great  character  given  to  the  nation.     The 
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Prussian  monarchy  hitherto  ranked  only 
as  the  principal  German  Electorate,  now 
rose  in  Europe  as  a  new  and  influential 
element  in  European  policy.  In  the  field 
and  Cabinet,  its  king  stood  in  his  thirty- 
fourth  year  at  the  head  of  the  rnonarchs 
of  the  age,  as  far  as  reputation  gives 
eminence. 

At  the  opening  of  1746,  Silesia  was 
Prussian  beyond  recall,  the  nation  again 
at  peace,  and  at  its  head,  a  man  who 
neither  sought  or  suffered  the  indulgence 
of  repose.  At  his  voice,  new  life  was 
breathed  into  Justice,  civil  and  criminal, 
into  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce 
and  education.  Every  avenue  to  public 
prosperity,  seemed  to  widen  as  if  by  su- 
pernatural power.  So  great  aiKi  rapid 
were  the  meliorating  changes,  that  Fred- 
eric appeared  rather  the  founder,  than 
the  restorer  of  his  country.  In  these 
respects,  however,  it  would  be  very  un- 
just to  give  all  the  credit  to  the  king;  as 
if  he  proved  an  able  workman,  the  nation 
afforded  admirable  material.  If  the  mon- 
arch devised,  or  comprehended  the  plans 
of  others,  he  found  little  ignorant  resist- 
ance. 

The  Oder,  particularly  in  that  part  of 
its  course  below  Silesia,  was  in  a  state 
of  nature  bounded  by  immense  marshes ; 
to  drain  and  render  healthy  and  habitable 
those  wastes,  Frederic,  after  the  Peace  of 
Dresden,  caused  immense  works  to  be 
performed  along  the  Oder,  from  Swine- 
munde  to  Custrin,  or  from  the  outer 
mouth  of  the  river  into  the  Baltic,  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  twenty  Eng- 
lish miles  to  the  influx  of  the  Wartha. 
A  canal  was  formed  from  Custrin  to 
Wrietzen,  draining  the  swampy  interme- 
diate country,  and  soon  1200  families 
were  in  possession  of  ease  and  abun- 
dance, where  formerly  only  wild  animals 
could  exist.  "  It  was,"  said  with  joy  by 
the  king  himself,  "  a  new  province  con- 
quered by  industry,  from  ignorance  and 
idleness," 

Foreign  manufacturers  were  invited 
into  Prussia,  and,  encouraged  by  good 
laws,  well  administered,  and  under  a 
steady  political  system,  flocked  to  aug- 
ment the  strength  of  their  new  country, 
and  provide  for  their  own  happiness. 
While  the  improvements  of  the  rural 
districts  advanced,  physically,  morally 
and  intellectually,  towns  and  cities  rose, 
as  if  by  miracle.  In  the  ten  years  be- 
tween the  Treaty  of  Dresden,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  seven  years'  war. 
Prussia    enjoyed    almost    uninterrupted 


peace.  Near  three  hundred  villages  rose 
at  different  points  of  the  kingdom.  The 
surest  mode  of  securing  royal  favor,  was 
to  be  usefully  employed.  The  encour- 
agement given  to  education  and  useful 
labor,  banished  at  once  ignorance  and 
idleness. 

Already  remarkable  for  the  order  of 
its  financial  system,  new  regulations  gave 
it  greater  perfection.  The  fiscal  year 
commenced  on  the  31st  of  May,  the  date 
of  the  accession  of  Frederic  to  the  throne. 
Such  was  the  strictness  of  the  system, 
and  honesty  of  those  employed,  defalca- 
tions were  almost  unknown,  but  when 
occurring  were  most  condignly  punished. 

The  effects  of  such  improvements  in 
government,  the  arts  of  life,  and  security 
of  person  and  property,  became  annually 
more  and  more  apparent ;  while  peace 
and  plenty  were  enjoyed,  population  and 
revenue  augmented.  But,  with  the  far 
more  powerful  monarchies  of  Austria, 
France  and  Russia,  on  three  sides,  and 
Austria  brooding  over  the  loss  of  Silesia, 
and  otherwise  inimical  to  Prussia,  an 
army  invincible  by  its  number,  perfect 
dicipline  and  devotion  to  its  country  and 
king,  was  indispensable.  Consolidating 
the  works  of  his  predecessor,  and  while 
improving  every  part  of  this  powerful 
organization,  which  had  already  secured 
to  Prussia  a  preponderance  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  comparative  national 
strength,  Frederic  II,  felt  and  acted  upon 
the  conviction,  that  it  was  the  base  of 
the  new  born  grandeur  of  his  country, 
and  of  his  own  proud  title  of  Great. 

Some  authors  have  criticised  the  Prus- 
sian system  of  confining  the  grade  of 
officer  to  the  nobility.  These  strictures 
were  founded,  on  applying  the  the- 
ories of  the  writers  to  Prussia,  and 
to  the  time  and  place  where  these  more 
modern  ideas  were  inapplicable.  If  Fred- 
eric the  Great  was  more  preeminent  for 
any  one  quality  than  for  another,  it 
was  as  we  have  already  remarked,  for 
the  keen  and  rapid  perception  of  what 
was  practicable,  and  for  the  steady  adhe- 
rence "to  whatever  experience  proved  to 
be  most  suitable.  There  were  few  per- 
sons of  any  rank,  certainly  none  either 
near  or  on  thrones,  who  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  more  clearly  un- 
derstood, or  more  powerfully  contributed 
to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  at 
that  epoch.  In  his  policy,  however,  he 
acted  on  the  actual  condition  of  things, 
and  the  effects  were  consequent  to  the 
prudence  of  the  system. 
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Confining  the  grade  of  officer  to  the 
nobility,  within  that  circle  two  principles 
were  sternly  applied.  First,  rigorous  ap- 
prenticeship ;  second,  relative  merit.  It 
was  of  no  advantage,  the  fortune  or  ele- 
vation of  family ;  the  aspirant  had  to  pass 
from  the  lowc.-^t  to  the  highest  grade. 
Favoritism  was  so  utterly  disregarded, 
that  during  the  long  reign  of  forty-six 
years,  there  did  not  occur  a  single  in- 
stance of  any  man  receiving  the  title  of 
officer,  without  performing  the  functions  ; 
and  it  demanded  the  express  permission 
of  the  king,  for  a  military  man  who  had 
quitted  the  service  to  wear  the  uniform. 

From  the  time  of  the  great  Elector,  a 
foreign  officer  joining  the  Prussian  ser- 
vice, was  at  once  advanced  a  grade. 
Under  this  rule,  James  Keith,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  but  who  had  in  consequence  of 
political  troubles  left  his  country,  and 
after  other  vicissitudes,  entered  the  Rus- 
sian service,  whence  he  was  obliged  to 
fly  for  like  cause,  joined  the  standards  of 
Prussia,  and  there  held  the  rank  of  field- 
marshal,  to  his  death  in  the  battle  of 
Hoch-Kirchen,  14th  October,  1758.  At 
his  accession,  there  were  several  native 
field-marshals,  but  Frederic  raised  none 
to  that  grade.  In  his  opinion,  the  ex- 
pense overbalanced  any  military  rank, 
above  the  highest  grade  of  generals. 

Perhaps,  no  other  human  system,  civil 
or  military,  was  ever  so  perfect  in  its  or- 
ganization, to  fulfil  the   purposes  of  its 
creation,  as  was  the  military  system  of 
Prussia,  during   this   astonishing   reign. 
The  discipline  was  as  severe,  it  not  more 
so,  to  the  field-marshal,  as  to  the  com- 
mon  soldier.     No  dispensation  for  ab- 
sence from  duty,  in  peace  or  war,  was 
admitted  but  that  of  sickness.     In  exer- 
cise, march  or  battle,  any  fault  committed 
by  an  officer  was  as  severely  punished, 
as  if  committed  by  a  common  soldier- 
Constantly  ready  to  take  the  field  in 
case  of  war,  the  Prussian  army  never  lost 
sight  of  the  king  as  Commander-in-chief, 
as  he  never  laid  aside  the  dress  and  en- 
signs of  a  general  officer.     The  nominal 
Minister  at  war,  was  only  a  mere  inten- 
dant,  charged  with   details,  whilst   the 
real  administration  of  the  army  was  con- 
stantly, not  simply  held,  but  performed 
by  the  monarch.     Ilcnce  the  unequaled 
personal    attachment    of    the   troops   to 
Frederic ;    who,  though  so  severe  as  a 
disciplinarian,  was  otlierwisc  a  father  to 
his  officers  and   soldiers.     Another   cir- 
cumstance that  gave  great  efficiency  to  the 
Prussian  army  was,  that  even  in  the  hour 


of  victory,  and  in  an  enemy's  country 
such  were  the  habits  of  order  and  hu- 
manity instilled  into  every  rank,  that  his- 
tory affords  no  other  more  remarkable 
e.vamples  of  the  avoidance  of  useless 
cruelty,  even,  as  will  be  shown,  when, 
treating  on  the  seven  years'  war,  it  de- 
manded no  little  forbearance  to  avoid  re- 
taliation. 

Though  not  directly  connected  with 
the  hi.stoiy  of  Prussia,  we  cannot  well 
maintain  a  clear  view  of  what  really 
concerned  that  monarchy,  without  briefly 
noticing  the  events  of  the  neighboring 
states,  from  the  Treaty  of  Dresden  to  that 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  Treaty  of  Dresden  not  being  com- 
mon to  all  the  belligerent  powers,  war 
continued  between  the  house  of  Austria 
and  England  on  one  side,  and  France  and 
Spain  on  the  other.  On  the  side  of  Flan- 
ders, the  genius  of  JNlarshal  Saxe  chained 
victory  to  the  standards  of  France.  From 
the  21st  of  February  to  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1746,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Mons, 
Saint-Guillain,  Chnrleroi,  and  Namur, 
were  taken  by  the  French.  On  the  11th 
of  October,  in  the  same  year,  Saxe  gained 
the  battle  of  Rocoux,  and  though  thus 
triumphant  on  one  side,  no  important  re- 
sult immediately  followed.  The  king  of 
France  offered  terms  of  peace,  which 
from  doubts  of  sincerity  were  rejected, 
and  the  war  only  in  part  suspended  by 
winter. 

The  campaign  of  1747  opened  Avith 
two  events,  in  which  Prussia,  from  its 
connection  with  Holland,  was  in  some 
measure  involved.  An  overwhelming 
French  army  was  marched  into  Dutch 
Flanders,  which  invasion  was  the  spark 
which  set  fire  to  the  combustibles  of  re- 
volution. Lowendahl,  who  gained  by  its 
results  the  baton  of  INIarshal  of  France, 
and  who  commanded  the  advance  of  the 
French  army,  told  some  Dutch  oliicers.. 
that  the  invasion  was  made  by  concert 
with  their  government.  The  flou.'^e  of 
Orange,  closely  connected  with  the  reign- 
ing family  of  Prussia,  and  which  had 
been  by  a  former  revolution  deprived  of  the 
Stadtliolderate,  found  its  interest  in  for- 
menting  public  distrust  of  the  existing 
government,  and  the  charge  of  treason. 
These  popular  feelings  were  not  permitted 
to  subside.  Town  and  fortress  after  town 
and  fortress,  were  taken  by  the  French. 
Convinced  that  they  were  betrayed,  the 
Orange  name  resounded,  and  the  whole 
Dutch  nation  demanded  the  re-estaldish- 
mcnt  of  a  family,  interwoven  with  the 
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very  existence  of  their  nationality,  and 
a  form  of  government  under  which  the 
Republic  had  achieved  all  their  glory  and 
prosperity.  Open  revolt  against  all  the 
existing  powers  burst  out  in  the  Island 
of  Zealand,  which  rapidly  spread  over 
the  counti}',  and  on  the  15th  of  May, 
1747,  William  Charles  Henry  Prison, 
was  by  the  States  General,  declared  Cap- 
tain General  and  Admiral  of  the  Union. 

This  revolution,  so  singular  in  itself, 
produced,  in  the  name  of'  a  republic,  a 
real  monarchical  government  in  Holland, 
under  a  prince  newly  elected,  but  with- 
out armies  or  finances,  and  whose  best 
troops  were  prisoners  in  France.  Some 
hopes  were  indulged  that  the  revolution 
in  Holland  would  lead  to  peace  ;  but  the 
real  or  supposed  interests  of  England  and 
Austria,  and  the  very  natural  irritation  of 
the  Dutch,  were  adverse  to  any  reason- 
able terms — the  more,  as  the  moderate 
tone  of  France  was  regarded  with  dis- 
trust— and  the  war  continued. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  remark,  as 
singular,  that  the  two  most  able  generals 
in  the  service  of  France,  at  the  epoch  be- 
fore us,  were  both  foreigners — Maurice, 
Count  Saxe,  a  German,  son  of  Augustus 
I.,  Elector  of  Saxony,  then  a  Marshal  of 
France,  and  VValdemar,  lineally  descended 
from  Frederic  III.,  Kingof  Denmark.  The 
former  closed  his  brilliant  career  by  gain- 
ing, on  the  2d  July,  the  decisive  battle  of 
Lawfeldt,  and  the  other  procured  his  JMar- 
shal's  staff  on  the  17th  of  September, 
1747,  by  taking  Berg-op-Zoom. 

The  otherwise  insane  expedition  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart  into  Scot- 
land, and  the  exhaustion  of  the  parties, 
with  the  alternate  reverses  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  Italy,  compelled  recourse  to 
negotiation.  "Peace  within  the  icalls  of 
3Iaestricht,"  said  often  Marshal  Saxe, 
and  who,  to  prove  the  soundness  of  his 
opinion,  took  that  place  in  April,  1748, 
and  on  the  18th  of  October,  of  the  same 
year,  the  definitive  peace  was  signed  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  terminated  a  war 
which  threatened  more  and  very  different 
results  from  those  it  produced.  The 
reestablishment  of  the  Stadtholderate  in 
the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands, 
was  the  only  revolution  of  the  epoch. 
The  only  belligerent  nation  engaged  in 
the  long  struggle,  who  did  not  lose  more 
than  it  gained,  was  Prussia.  The  only 
monarch  who  secured  his  object  was 
Frederic.  He  alone  saw  his  previous 
conquests  not  simply  secured,  but  sol- 
emnly guarantied. 

"  Whoever,"   says  Paganel,  "  studies 


carefully  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  will  see  clearly  that 
necessity  dominated  over  the  parties. 
Anxious  to  escape  from  present  difficul- 
ties, the  most  important  questions  were 
passed  over  slightly,  and  on  the  whole, 
that  it  was  rather  a  cessation  of  arms 
than  a  real  peace.  It  was  with  one  hand 
extinguishing  a  conflagration,  and  with 
the  other  collecting  combustible  materials 
to  spread  fire  and  ruin  at  a  future  day." 

F)ut  from  the  same  author,  and  from 
the  united  testimony  of  the  writers  of 
that  age,  it  is  evident  that  Europe  never 
before  enjoyed  such  times  as  passed  from 
1748    to    1755.    ■  Commerce    flourished. 
The   fine   arts   were    cultivated   and   in 
honor.      An   active   correspondence    be- 
tween nations  was  opened,  far  beyond  all 
precedent.     Real  civilization  began  to  be 
more  distinctly  comprehended  on  princi- 
ple, and  consequently  enlarged  in  prac- 
tice.    Much  that  the  intervening  century 
has  made  realities  were  then  launched  as 
theories.     The  human  mind  was  effectu- 
ally roused.     A  true,  and  to  more  or  less 
effect  in  time  and  place,  a  general  revolu- 
tion had  commenced — a  revolution  to  the 
success  of   which  one  man  rose  preemi- 
nent.    The  v/orld  is  yet  unaware  of  its 
debt  of  gratitude  due  to  a  royal  name. 
Ever  wakeful  to  the  progress  of  a  cause 
he  distinctly  understood,  Frederic  gave  to 
it  all  the  power  of  his  rank  and  all  the 
energies  of  his  genius.      From  the  days 
Solomon,  here  was  the  only  instance  of  a 
monarch  who  dedicated  every  moment  of 
his  time,  not  demanded  by  the  cares  of 
government,   to    elegant    and    profound 
study,  or  in  conversation  and  correspond- 
ence with  the  greatest  livins;  minds.     We 
cannot  pass  over,  however,  the  truly  re- 
markable fact,  that  Frederick  the  Great 
was  the  only  one,  the  head,  true,  but  the 
head   only,  of  an  extraordinary  family. 
The  House  of  Brandenberg,  at  that  time, 
stood  intellectually  at  the  head,  not  of 
Europe,  but  of  the  world.     It  was  said 
most  appropriately,  that  if  Frederic  Avas 
the  Julius  Cgesar,  his  brother  Henry  was 
the  Hannibal,  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  war,  Frederic  committed  faults — Henry, 
calm  and  reserved,  never.     Their  brother 
William,  though  amiable  as  a  man,  was 
in  point  of   talent  verj-  inferior,  and  the 
3-oungest  of  the  brothers,  Ferdinand,  still 
more  so,  to  the  Kingand  Henry.  But  what 
Avas  w-anted  by  two  of  the  brothers  was 
most  amply  compensated  by  three  of  the 
sisters,  —  the     Margravine    of    Bareith, 
Amelia,  Abbess  of  the  Protestant  Nun- 
nery of  Quiedlingburg,  and  more  espe- 
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cially  Louisa  Ulrica,  Queen  of  Sweden. 
Among  the  many  noble  qualities  of  Fred- 
eric the  Great,  none  other  exhibited  the 
qualities  of  the  man  separate  from  the 
monarch  in  so  attractive  a  light  as  his  kin- 
dred affection  for  his  sisters,  and  which 
was  indeed  repaid  with  interest.    Of  these 
sisters,  the  Queen  of  Sweden  was  the  only 
one  who  was  placed  in  a  situation  to 
imitate  a  brother  she  adored.     Married  to 
Adolphus    Frederic,    then    the    adopted 
Prince    Royal    of    Sweden,    1745,    and 
Queen  in  1751.     More  than  the  consort 
of    its   king,    Ulrica    became   the    good 
genius  of   Sweden.     Not  her  courtiers, 
but  her  rivals,  friends  and  fellow-laborers, 
were  such  men  as   Linnasus,  Cronstadt, 
Clingenstierna,    Wallerius,    and    others. 
Under  the    auspices  of   this   admirable 
woman,    were,    in    1753,    founded   the 
Academy  of  Belles-Leltres,  and  the  vast 
Library  in   the  Castle  of   Drotthingholm. 
A  cabinet  of    natural  history  followed, 
collections  of  painting,  and,  in  fine,  every- 
thing  which  could  enlighten,  soften  the 
manners,  and  secure  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness to  a  people.      Ker  memory  is  yet, 
and  for  ages  to  come  must  be,  cherished 
in  Sweden. 

There  was,  however,  at  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  no  court  in  Europe 
comparable  to  that  of  Prussia.  Every- 
thing breathed  a  moral  and  intellectual 
grandeur.  On  the  12th  of  June,  1732, 
Frederic,  then  in  his  twenty-first  year, 
was,  by  the  imperious  will  of  his  father, 
married  to  his  cousin  Elizabeth  Christina, 
of  the  Brunswick  family,  with  whom,  for 
reasons  never  clearly  known,  he  never 
cohabited.  The  union,  such  as  it  was, 
endured  through  the  whole  residue  of 
the  life  of  Frederic,  as  the  queeu  lived  to 
the  13th  November,  1797,  surviving  her 
husband  eleven  years  and  six  months, 
and  having  reached  the  great  age  of 
eighty-three  years.  There  was  much  in 
this  royal  union  to  awaken  a  high  degree 
of  interest.  During  the  long  reign  of 
her  husband,  the  real  court  was  held  by 
Elizabeth  Christina.  Her  residence  was  at 
Berlin,  and  she  never  was  invited,  nor  even 
visited  Sans-Souci  or  Potsdam.  At  set 
days  and  hours  she  received  ministers, 
generals,  diplomatic  characters,  and  other 
distinguished  persons,  among  whom, 
when  at  Berlin,  was  the  king,  who  per- 


sonally treated  his  wife  with  marked  re-  M 
spect,  but  there  all  their  intimacy  ended.  1 
On  the  part  of  the  queen,  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  her  husband,  no  complaint 
was  uttered  ;  on  the  contrary,  no  person, 
of  any  degree,  dared  mention  aught  favor- 
ing of  censure  of  him  in  her  presence. 
When  engaged  in  war,  no  wife  could  feel 
more  anxiety.  Frederic,  who  knew  and 
honored  the  feelings  of  his  wife,  by  fre- 
quent and  brief  letters,  gave  her  the  first 
account  of  any  memorable  event  in  which 
he  was  concerned. 

Resting  on  his  laurels,  but  devoted  to 
the  real  prosperity  of  his  people,  so  far 
from  dreading  instruction,  Frederic  showed 
himself  truly  great  in  becoming  the  most 
lirm  supporter  of  national  education.  He 
expressed  his  conviction,  and  acted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prove  his  sincerity, 
that  the  most  secure  basis  of  government 
was  in  an  enlightened  public.  Even  in 
ail  the  tumult,  and  reverses  even,  of  war, 
the  attention  of  Frederic  was  never  en- 
tirely diverted  from  the  paramount  object 
of  education.  In  a  kingdom  where  tol- 
erance sat  on  the  throne,  every  religion 
possessed  its  own  schools. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Frederic  that  a 
king  ought  to  have  his  heart  in  his  head, 
and  that  sensibility  ought  to  be  subordi- 
nate to  reason.  In  private  life  he  was 
mild,  agreeable,  afif'ectionate,  and  peculi- 
arly susceptible  of  family  attachment. 
Few  indeed  were  the  sisters,  in  any  rank 
of  life,  who  have  received  from  a  brother 
so  steady  and  warm  affection. 

Such  was  the  King  of  Prussia  in  the 
period  of  six  years  from  the  signing  of 
the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  the  out- 
break of  the  seven  years'  war.  We  may 
here  introduce  remarks  which  in  some 
manner  anticipate  time,  and  ajiply  to  the 
entire  reign  of  Frederic.  In  the  whole 
period  thus  embraced,  the  only  contem- 
porary sovereigns  in  Europe  who  in  any 
essential  degree  rivaled  the  King  of 
Prussia  in  talent,  were  Charles  Emanuel 
III.,  King  of  Sardinia,  Prosper  Lambcr- 
lini,  or  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  John  Vincent 
Anthony  Ganganelli,  or  Pope  Clement 
XIV.,  the  Empress  Queen,  MariaTheresa, 
and  Catherine  II.,  Empress  of  Russia.* 

Gibbon,  in  his  autobiography,  ex- 
pressly gives  the  o])uuon  that,  "  except 
the  incomparable  Frederic,"  the  palm  of 


*  Sophia  Augusta  Fredcrica,  of  Anhalt  Zerbst,  better  known  as  Catharine  II.,  Empress 
of  Russia,  was  the  dauRlitcr  of  Christian,  Prince  of  Anhalt  Zorbst,  and  Field-Marshal 
in  tlie  Prussian  Army.  She  was  on  the  1st  Soptonihor,  1715,  married  to  Charles 
Ulrich,  Duke  of  Holstcin,  and,  under  the  title  of  IVtcr  HI.,  Emiioror  of  Ru'Sia. 
Catharine  II.  was  roared  and  educated  in  Prussia.  Human  history  oilers  no  page  more 
remarkable  than  the  fortunes  of  this  woman. 
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being  the   first  of    European   monarchs  world,  and  in  no  small  degree  more  be- 

was   due  to    Charles  Emanuel,  King  of  loved  by  the  Protestants  than  by  Catho- 

Saniinia.     If,  however,  we  pay  due  at-  lies.     They  were,  in  brief,  above  tlicir 

teation  to  the  poshion  and  relations  of  the  age.     With  the   exceptions  named,  the 

Papacy,  we  must  regard  as  a  very  sin-  monarchs  of    Europe   were,   we    might 

gular  trait  in  the  character  of  that  age,  almost  say,  struck  with  imbecihty,  which 

and  of  the  powerful  attractive  quahties  presaged  and  demanded  what  really  cn- 

of  Frederic  11.,  the  unbounded  admira-  sued   near  the  close  of  the  century — a 

tion  of  two  succeeding  Popes.     Benedict  disrupting  revolution. 
XIV.  was  Pope  from    1740  to    1758 —        In  our  next  number  we  shall  follow 

ClementXIV.,  from  1769  to  1774.  Though  the   fortunes  of  Prussia   and   her  King 

diverse  in  character,  these  two  Pontiffs  through  the  war  of  seven  years, 
were  esteemed  by  the   whole  Christian  Tacitus. 


STANZAS. 

We  never  more  may  meet,  Mary — 

Years  have  between  us  rolled. 
And  hearts  that  loved  us  dearly  once. 

In  distant  graves  are  cold  ; 
And  all  the  friends  of  youth,  Mary, 

The  deeply  tried  and  true. 
Are  scattered  like  the  flowers  that  smiled 

When  childhood's  feelings  grew. 

Our  hearts  were  like  the  buds,  Mary, 

That  simple  Nature  weaves. 
And  our  feelings  did  together  run 

Like  dew-drops  on  the  leaves  ; 
But  our  hearts  have  like  the  buds,  Mary, 

Been  withered  long  ago. 
And  feelings  like  the  stainless  dew 

We  never  more  may  know. 

r  know  not  if  your  heart,  Mary, 

Be  altered  in  its  truth  ; 
Or  if  it  still  retains  for  me. 

One  feeling  of  your  youth  ; 
For  distance  can  divide,  Mary, 

And  time  can  waste  away 
The  dearest  things  of  love  and  hope. 

That  blossom  in  our  way. 

But  fresh  and  green  to  me,  Mary, 

Are  childhood's  memories  yet; 
And  I  have  wished  a  thousand  times, 

I  only  could  forget : 
But,  stiil  those  shades,  like  spirit-bands. 

Come  stealing  back  to  me. 
And  night  and  day,  like  fairy  hours. 

Keep  Avhispering  of  thee. 

We  never  more  may  meet,  Mary — 

I  would  not,  if  we  might ; 
For  time  and  change  must  make  me  now 

A  stranger  in  thy  sight : 
Far  better  dream  we  are  the  friends 

We  parted  long  ago — 
With  a  shade  upon  thy  heart  that  mocked 

The  light  upon  thy  brow. 

Hamor. 
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We  fear  that  Mr.  Poe's  reputation  as  a 
critic, wil!  notaddtothc  success  of  his  pre- 
sent publication.  The  cutting  scorn  witli 
\vh  ich  he  has  commented  on  many  authors, 
and  the  acrimony  and  contempt  which 
have  often  accompanied  his  acuteness, 
must  have  provoked  enmities  of  that  kind, 
which  are  kept  warm  by  being  assiduously 
"nursed."  It  might  be  too  much  to  e.v- 
pect  praise  from  those,  on  whose  brows 
he  has  been  instrumental  in  fixing  the 
hrand  of  literary  damnation  ;  but  still  we 
think  that  even  an  enemy  would  be  found 
to  acknowledge,  that  the  present  volume 
is  one  of  the  most  original  and  peculiar 
ever  published  in  the  United  States,  and 
eminently  worthy  of  an  extensive  circula- 
tion, and  a  cordial  recognition.  It  dis- 
plays the  most  indisputable  marks  of 
intellectual  power  and  keenness,  and  an 
individuality  of  mind  and  disposition,  of 
peculiar  inten.sity  and  unmistakeable 
traits.  Few  books  have  been  published 
of  late,  which  contain  within  themselves 
the  elements  of  greater  popularity.  This 
popularity  it  will  be  sure  to  obtain,  if  it 
be  not  for  the  operation  of  a  stupid  preju- 
dice which  refuses  to  read,  or  a  personal 
enmity,  which  refuses  to  admire. 

These  tales,thougli  different  in  style  and 
matter  from  the  generality  of  such  compo- 
sitions, lack  none  of  the  interest  of  roman- 
tic narrations.  Indeed,  their  peculiarity 
consists  in  developing  new  sources  of  in- 
terest. Addressed  to  the  intellect,  or  the 
more  recondite  sympathies  and  emotions  of 
our  nature,  they  fi.^  attention  by  the  force 
and  refinement  of  reasoning  employed  in 
elucidating  some  mystery  which  sets  the 
curiosity  of  the  reader  on  an  edge,  or  in 
representing,  with  the  utmost  exactness, 
and  in  the  sharpest  outlines,  the  inward 
life  of  beings,  under  the  control  of  per- 
verse and  morbid  passions.  As  specimens 
of  subtile  dialectics,  and  the  anatomy  of 
the  heart,  they  are  no  less  valuable  and 
interesting,  than  as  tales.  Their  effect  is 
to  surprise  the  mind  into  activity,  and  to 
make  it  attend,  with  a  curious  delight,  to 
the  unraveling  of  abstruse  points  of  evi- 
dence, through  the  exercise  of  the  most 
piercing  and  patient  analysis.  This 
power  is  employed,  not  on  any  subject 
apart  from  the  story,  but  to  relieve  tlie 
curiosity  of  the  reader  from  the  tangled 
mesh  oi'  mystery,  in  which  it  is  caught 


and  confined.  It  likewise  makes  him 
aware  of  the  practical  value  of  such  men- 
tal acuteness  in  the  ascertainmentof  truth, 
where  the  materials  for  its  discovery  seem 
provokinglyslight.or  hopelessly  confused. 

The  first  story  in  this  collection — a 
collection,  we  believe,  that  does  not  in- 
clude more  than  one-sixth  of  what  INIr. 
Poe  has  written — is  "  The  Gold-Bug." 
Few  could  guess  at  the  character  of  this 
tale  from  the  title.  It  is  exceedingly  in- 
genious and  interesting,  and  full  of  acute 
and  vigorous  thinking.  The  account  of 
the  intellectual  process  by  which  a  cryp- 
tograph is  decyphered  strikes  us  as  a 
most  remarkable  instance  of  subtile  obser- 
vation and  analysis.  This  is  one  of  the 
author's  most  characteristic  tales,  and 
well  illustrates  his  manner  and  his  mode 
of  arresting  and  fixing  the  attention  of 
the  reader. 

The  "  Murders  in  the  Rue  INIorgue,"' 
"  The  IMj-stery  of  Marie  Roget,"  and  the 
"  Purloined  Letter,"  are  all  illustrations  of 
forcible  anal3'sis,  applied  to  the  disentan- 
gling of  complicated  and  confused  ques- 
tions, relating  to  supposed  events  in  actual 
life.  The  difftjrence  between  acumen  and 
cunning,  calculation  and  analysis,  are  ad- 
mirably illustrated  in  these  tales.  No  one 
can  read  them  without  obtaining  some  me- 
taphysical knowledge,  as  well  as  having 
his  curiosity  stimulated  and  his  sympa- 
thies awakened.  A  lawyer  might  study 
them  to  advantage,  and  obtain  important 
hints  relative  to  the  sifting  of  evidence. 
We  extract  the  commencement  of  "The 
Murders  in  the  Rue  JNlorgue,"  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  learn,  from  INIr.  Poe  him- 
self, liis  notion  of  the  analytic  power  : 

"Tiic  mental  features  discoursed  of  as 
the  analytical,  are,  in  themselves,  but  little 
susceptible  of  analysis.  We  appreciate 
thorn  only  in  their  effects.  We  know  of 
them,  amonp;  otiicr  things,  that  thoy  are  al- 
ways to  their  jiossessor,  wlion  inordinately 
})ossesscd,  a  source  of  the  liveliest  enjoy- 
ment. >As  the  stroui^'  man  oxiilis  in  bis 
physical  ability, delighting  in  such  exercises 
as  call  his  muscles  into  action,  so  glories 
the  analyst  in  that  moral  activity  which  (lis- 
entangles.  \  le  derives  jileasure  from  even 
the  most  trivial  occupations  brim;in£;  his 
taletits  into  play.  He  is  fond  of  eniLcmas,  of 
eonundnuns,  or  hieroijlyphics ;  exhibitini;  ^ 
in  bis  solutions  of  each  a  degree  of  arvinni 
which  appears  to  the  ordinary  apprehension 
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reternatural.     His  results,  brought  about 
y  the  very  soul  and  essence  of  method, 
have,  in  truth,  the  whole  air  of  intuition. 

"  The  faculty  of  re-solution  is  possibly 
much  invigorated  by  mathematical  study, 
and  especially  by  that  highest  branch  of  it, 
which,  unjustly,  and  merely  on  account  of 
its  retrograde  operations,  has  been  called,  as 
if  par  excellence,  analysis.  Yet  to  calculate 
is  not  in  itself  to  analyse.  A  chess-player, 
for  example,  does  the  one  without  eflbrt  at 
the  other.  It  follows  that  the  game  of  chess, 
in  its  effects  upon  mental  character,  is 
greatly  misunderstood.  I  am  not  now  writ- 
ing a  treatise,  but  simply  prefacing  a  some- 
what peculiar  narrative  by  observations 
very  much  at  random ;  I  will,  tiierefore,  take 
occasion  to  assert  that  the  higher  powers  of 
the  reflective  intellect  are  more  decidedly 
and  more  usually  tasked  by  the  unostenta- 
tious game  of  draughts,  than  by  all  the 
elaborate  frivolity  of  chess.  In  this  latter, 
where  the  pieces  have  different  and  bizarre 
motions,  with  various  and  variable  values, 
what  is  only  complex  is  mistaken  (a  not 
unusual  error)  for  what  is  profound.  The 
attention  is  here  called  powerfully  into 
play.  If  it  flag  for  an  instant,  an  oversight 
is  committed,  resulting  in  injury  or  defeat. 
The  possible  moves  being  not  only  manifold 
but  involute,  the  chances  of  such  oversights 
are  multiplied;  and  in  nine  cases  out  often 
it  is  the  more  concentrative  rather  than  the 
more  acute  player  who  conquers.  In 
draughts,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  moves 
are  unique, znd  have  but  little  variation,  the 
probabilities  ofinadvertence  are  diminished, 
and  the  mere  attention  being  left  compara- 
tively unemployed,  what  advantages  are 
obtained  by  either  party  are  obtained  by 
superior  acumen.  To  be  less  abstract — Let 
us  suppose  a  game  of  draughts  where  the 
pieces  are  reduced  to  four  kings,  and  where, 
of  course,  no  oversight  is  to  be  expected. 
It  is  obvious  that  here  the  victory  can  be 
decided  (the  players  being  at  all  equal)  only 
by  some  rechcrchS  movement,  the  result  of 
some  strong  exertion  of  the  intellect.  De- 
prived of  ordinary  resources,  the  analyst 
throws  himself  into  the  spirit  of  his  oppo- 
nent, identifies  himself  therewith,  and  not 
unfrequently  sees  thus,  at  a  glance,  the  sole 
methods  (sometimes  indeed  absurdly  simple 
ones)  by  which  he  may  seduce  into  error, 
or  hurry  into  miscalculation. 

"  Whist  has  long  been  noted  for  its  in- 
fluence upon  what  is  termed  tlie  calculating 
power;  and  men  of  the  highest  order  of  in- 
tellect have  been  known  to  take  an  appa- 
rently unaccountable  delight  in  it,  while 
eschewing  chess  as  frivolous.  Beyond 
doubt,  there  is  nothing  of  a  similar  nature 
so  greatly  tasking  the  faculty  of  analysis. 
The  best  chess-player  in  Christendom  ?7iay 
be  little  more  than  the  best  player  of  chess ; 
but  proficiency  in  whist  implies  capacity 
for  success  in  all  those  more  important  un- 
dertakings where  mind  struggles  with  mind. 


When  I  say  proficiency,  I  mean  that  per- 
fection in  the  game  which  includes  a 
comprehension  of  all  the  sources  whence 
legitimate  advantage  maybe  derived.  These 
are  not  only  manifold  but  multiform,  and 
lie  frequently  among  recesses  of  thought 
altogether  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  un- 
derstanding. To  observe  attentively  is  to 
remember  distinctly  ;  and,  so  far,  the  con- 
centrative chess-player  will  do  very  well  at 
whist;  while  the  rules  of  Hoyle  (themselves 
based  upon  the  mere  mechanism  of  the 
game)  are  sufficiently  and  generally  com- 
prehensible. Thus,  to  have  a  retentive 
memory,  and  to  proceed  by  "  the  book,"  are 
points  commonly  regarded  as  the  sum  total 
of  good  playing.  But  it  is  in  matters  beyond 
the  limits  of  mere  rule  that  the  skill  of  the 
analyst  is  evinced.  He  makes,  in  silence, 
a  host  of  observations  and  inferences.  So, 
perhaps,  do  his  companions ;  and  the  dif- 
ference in  the  extent  of  the  information 
obtained,  lies,  not  so  much  in  the  validity  of 
the  inference,  as  in  the  quality  of  the  obser- 
vation. The  necessary  knowledge  is  that 
of  what  to  observe.  Our  player  confines 
himself  not  at  all;  nor,  because  the  game 
is  the  object,  does  he  reject  deductions  from 
things  external  to  the  game.  He  examines 
the  countenance  of  his  partner,  comparing 
it  carefully  with  that  of  each  of  his  oppo- 
nents. He  considers  the  mode  of  assorting 
the  cards  in  each  hand ;  often  counting  trump 
by  trump,  and  honor  by  honor,  through 
the  glances  bestowed  by  their  holders  upon 
each.  He  notes  every  variation  of  face  as 
the  play  progresses,  gathering  a  fund  of 
thought  from  the  differences  in  the  expres- 
sion of  certainty,  of  surprise,  of  triumph,  or 
of  chagrin.  From  the  manner  of  gathering 
up  a  trick  he  judges  whether  the  person 
talcing  it  can  make  another  in  the  suit.  He 
recognizes  what  is  played  through  feint,  by 
the  air  with  which  it  is  thrown  upon  the 
table.  A  casual  or  inadvertent  word  ;  the 
accidental  dropping  or  turning  of  a  card, 
with  the  accompanying  anxiety  or  cai"e- 
lessness  in  regard  to  its  concealment ;  the 
counting  of  the  tricks,  with  the  order  of 
their  arrangement ;  embarrassment,  hesi- 
tation, eagerness  or  trepidation — all  afford, 
to  his  apparently  intuitive  perception, 
indications  of  the  true  state  of  affairs. 
The  first  two  or  three  rounds  having  been 
played,  he  is  in  full  possession  of  the  con- 
tents of  each  hand,  and  thenceforward  puts 
down  his  cards  with  as  absolute  a  precision 
of  purpose  as  if  the  rest  of  the  party  had 
turned  outward  the  faces  of  their  own. 

"  The  analytical  power  should  not  be 
confounded  with  simple  ingenuity:  for 
while  the  analyst  is  necessarily  ingenious, 
the  ingenious  man  is  often  remarkably  in- 
capable of  analysis.  The  constructive  or 
combining  power,  by  which  ingenuity  is 
usually  manifested,  and.  to  which  the  phre- 
nologists (I  believe  erroneously)  have  as- 
signed a  separate   organ,  supposing  it  a 
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primitive  faculty,  has  been  so  frequently 
seen  in  those  whose  intellect  bordered 
otherwise  upon  idiocy,  as  to  have  attracted 
general  observation  among  writers  on  mo- 
rals. Between  ingenuity  and  the  analytic 
ability  there  exists  a  difl'erence  far  greater, 
indeed,  than  that  betwen  the  fancy  and  the 
imagination,  but  of  a  character  very  strictly 
analogous.  It  will  be  found,  in  fact,  that 
the  ingenious  are  always  fanciful,  and  the 
truly  imaginative  never  otherwise  than' 
analytic." 

The  last  sentence  in  this  extract,  referring 
to  the  imaginative  element  in  analysis,  is 
forcibly  illustrated  in  the  "  Purloined 
Letter."  In  the  last  tale,  the  whole  cun- 
ning and  ingenuity  of  the  Parisian  police 
are  baffled  by  the  seeming  simplicity  of 
their  antagonist.  He  is  a  poet,  and,  in 
imagination,  identifies  his  own  intellect 
with  that  of  his  opponents,  and  conse- 
quently understands  what  will  be  the 
course  they  will  pursue  in  ferreting  out 
the  place  where  the  letter  is  concealed. 
They  act  upon  the  principle,  that  every 
man,  who  has  anything  to  hide,  will 
follow  what  would  be  their  own  practice, 
and  therefore  they  search  for  their  object 
in  the  most  out-of-the-way  holes  and 
corners.  The  man  of  imagination,  know- 
ing this,  puts  the  letter  in  a  place,  the 
very  publicity  of  which  blinds  and  leads 
astray  his  cunning  opponents.  This  iden- 
tification of  the  reasoner's  mind  with 
that  of  his  adversary,  so  as  to  discover 
what  course  of  action  he  would  in  all 
probability  pursue  in  given  circumstances, 
is,  of  course,  an  exercise  of  imagination, 
just  as  much  as  the  delineation  of  an 
imaginary  character.  No  force  or  acute- 
ness  of  mere  understanding,  could  do  the 
office  of  the  imagination  in  such  a  case. 
The  thousand  instances  which  arise  daily 
in  actual  life,  where  such  a  power  of 
analysis  as  Mr.  Poe  describes,  might  be 
of  great  practical  utility,  are  too  obvious 
to  need  comment. 

"The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher," 
though  characterized  by  intellectual  qual- 
ities in  no  way  dissimilar  from  those 
apparent  in  the  tales  to  which  we  have 
just  referred,  is  still  one  which  has  a 
more  potent  pictorial  effect  on  the  imagi- 
nation, and  touches  with  more  subtlety 
the  mysterious  feelings  of  supernatural 
terror.  In  this  story  is  a  fine  instance  of 
probing  a  horror  skillfully.  It  is  wrought 
out  with  great  elaboration,  and  displays 
much  force  of  imagination  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  morbid  character.  Each 
picture,  as  it  rose  in  the  author's  mind, 
•we  feel  to  have  been  seen  with  the 
utmost  distinctness,  and  its  relation  to 


the  others  carefully  planned.  The  kind 
of  shuddering  sympathy  with  which  we 
are  compelled  to  follow  the  story,  and  the 
continuity  of  the  impression  which  it 
makes  on  the  mind,  are  the  best  evidences 
of  the  success  of  the  author's  design. 
"  A  Descent  into  the  Maelstrom"  is  also 
conceived  with  great  power,  and  de- 
jveloped,  in  its  details,  with  almost  pain- 
iful  exactness.  The  singular  clearness 
with  which  the  scene  is  held  up  to  the 
imagination,  and  the  skill  with  which 
the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  author 
and  sufferer  are  transferred  to  the  reader's 
mind,  evince  uncommon  intensity  of  feel- 
ing and  purpose.  In  both  of  these  com- 
positions, ii  would  be  difficult  to  convey 
a  fair  idea  of  their  merit  by  extracts,  as 
the  different  parts  bear  the  most  intimate 
relation  to  each  other,  and  depend  for 
their  true  effect  upon  being  read  consecu- 
tively,— still  we  cannot  refrain  from  giv- 
ing the  conclusion  of  the  "  Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher :" 

"  No  sooner  had  these  syllables  passed 
my  lips,  than — as  if  a  shield  ot  brass  had 
indeed,  at  the  moment,  fallen  heavily  upon 
a  floor  of  silver — 1  became  aware  of  a  dis- 
tinct, hollow,  metallic,  and  clangorous,  yet 
apparently  muffled  reverberation.  Com- 
pletely unnerved,  I  leaped  to  my  feet ;  but 
the  measured,  rocfcing  movement  of  Usher 
was  undisturbed.  I  rushed  to  the  chair  in 
which  he  sat.  His  eyes  were  bent  fixedly 
before  him,  and  throughout  his  whole 
countenance  there  reigned  a  stony  rigidity. 
But,  as  1  placed  my  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
der, there  came  a  strong  shudder  over  liis 
whole  person  ;  asiclcly  smile  quivered  about 
his  lips  ;  and  I  saw  that  be  spoke  in  a  low, 
hurried,  and  gibbering  murmur,  as  if  un- 
conscious of  my  presence.  Bending  closely 
over  him,  I  at  lengtli  drank  in  the  liideous 
import  of  his  words. 

"  '  Not  hear  it .' — yes,  I  hear  it,  and  have 
heard  it.  Long — long — long — many  mi- 
nutes, many  hours,  many  days,  liave  1  heard 
it — yet  I  dared  not — oh,  pity  me,  miserable 
wretch  that  T  am  ! — I  dared  not — 1  dared 
not  speak  !  Wc  have  put  her  /ivins;  in  the 
tomb.'  Said  I  not  that  my  senses  were 
acute  !  I  7iow  tell  you  that  I  hoard  her 
first  feeble  movements  in  the  hollow  collin. 
I  heard  them — many,  many  days  ago — yet 
I  dared  not — lit  ami  not  speak .'  And  now 
— to-night — Etbolred — ha  !  ba! — tbelireak- 
ing  of  the  lierinil's  door,  and  the  di^atb-cry 
of  the  dragon,  and  the  clangor  of  tlie  sliield  I 
— say,  rather,  tlio  lending  of  lier  cotlin,  and 
the  grating  of  the  iron  hinges  of  her  prison, 
and  her  struggles  within  tlie  coppered  arch- 
way of  the  vault  !  Oh  whither  shall  I  fly  ? 
Will  she  not  be  here  anon  .'  Is  she  not 
hurrying  to  uiihraid  mc  for  my  liaste  .'  Have 
1  not  heard  her  footstep  on  the  stair .'     Do 
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I  not  distinguish  that  heavy  and  horrible 
beating  of  her  heart  ?  Madman  !' — here  he 
sprang  furiously  to  his  feet,  and  shrieked 
out  his  syllables,  as  if  in  the  effort  he  were 
giving  up  his  soul — '  Madman  !  I  tell  you 
that  she  now  stands  loithout  the  door !' 

"  As  if  in  the  superhuman  energy  of  his 
utterance  there  had  been  found  the  potency 
of  a  spell — the  huge  antique  panels  to 
whicli  the  speaker  pointed,  threw  slowly 
back,  upon  the  instant,  their  ponderous  and 
ebony  jaws.  It  was  the  work  of  the  rushing 
gust — but  then  without  those  doors  there 
did  stand  the  lofty  and  enshrouded  figure 
of  the  lady  Madeline  of  Usher.  There  was 
blood  upon  her  white  robes,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  some  bitter  struggle  upon  every 
portion  of  her  emaciated  frame.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  remained  trembling  and  reeling 
to  and  fro  upon  the  threshold — then,  with 
a  low  moaning  cry,  fell  heavily  inward 
upon  the  person  of  her  brother,  and  in  her 
violent  and  now  final  death-agonies,  bore 
him  to  the  floor  a  corpse,  and  a  victim  to 
the  terrors  he  had  anticipated. 

"  From  that  chamber,  and  from  that  man- 
sion, I  fled  aghast.  The  storm  was  still 
abroad  in  all  its  wrath  as  I  found  myself 
crossing  the  old  causeway.  Suddenly  there 
shot  along  the  path  a  wild  light,  and  I 
turned  to  see  whence  a  gleam  so  unusual 
could  have  issued  ;  for  the  vast  house  and 
its  shadows  were  alone  behind  me.  The 
radiance  was  that  of  the  full,  setting,  and 
blood-red  moon,  which  now  shone  vividly 
through  that  once  barely-discernable  fissure, 
of  which  I  have  before  spoken  as  extending 
from  the  roof  of  the  building,  in  a  zigzag 
direction,  to  the  base.  While  I  gazed, 
this  fissure  rapidly  widened — there  came  a 
fierce  breatli  of  the  whirlwind — the  entire 
orb  of  the  satellite  burst  at  once  upon  my 
sight — my  brain  reeled  as  I  saw  the  mighty 
walls  rushing  asunder — there  was  a  long  tu- 
multuous shouting  sound  like  the  voice  of  a 
thousand  waters — and  the  deep  and  dank  tarn 
at  my  feet  closed  sullenly  and  silently  over 
the  fragments  of  the  '  House  of  Usher.''  " 

"The  Black  Cat"  is  a  story,  exceed- 
ingly well  told,  illustrative  of  a  theory, 
which  the  author  has  advanced  in  other 
writings,  respecting  perverseness,  or  the 
impulse  to  perform  actions  simply  for 
the  reason  that  they  ought  not  to  be  per- 
formed. For  this  devilish  spirit,  Mr. 
Poe  claims  the  honor  of  being  "one  of 
the  primitive  impulses  of  the  human 
heart — one  of  the  indivisible  primary 
faculties,  or  sentiments,  which  give  direc- 
tion to  the  character  of  man."  The 
theory  is  ingeniously  represented  in  the 
case  of  an  imaginary  character,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  skillful  use,  or  abuse,  of  cer- 
tain facts  of  consciousness,  revealed  in 
morbid  states  of  the  mind.  The  story  is 
not  without  power  and  interest,  and  is 


doubtless  a  fair  exhibition  of  the  inward 
life  of  the  criminal  whose  motives  and 
actions  are  narrated ;  but  it  is  not  much 
to  our  taste.  The  perverseness,  to  which 
the  author  refers,  seems  to  us  to  be  rightly 
classed,  not  among  the  original  impulses 
of  human  nature,  but  among  the  phe- 
nomena of  insanity.  In  its  lighter  mani- 
festations in  human  character,  we  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  show  that  it  is 
one  of  those  secondary  feelings,  produced 
by  the  moral  discord  of  the  mind,  and  to  be 
classed  among  the  other  frailties  or  sins 
of  human  nature.  It  is  a  moral  disease, 
not  a  primitive  impulse.  The  best  illustra- 
tion of  -it,  perhaps,  is  Shelley's  "  Cenci." 
In  this  review  we  have  merely  indi- 
cated some  characteristics  of  these  tales 
which  strike  us  as  eminently  original, 
and  as  entitling  them  to  more  attention 
than  is  usually  given  to  fictitious  compo- 
sitions bearing  the  same  general  name,  but 
not  belonging  to  the  same  class.  We 
have  not  space  to  enter  into  any  discus- 
sion respecting  the  justness  of  the  author's 
views  on  some  debatable  questions  in 
ethics  or  metaphysics,  or  to  point  out 
occasional  offenses  against  good  taste  in 
his  mode  of  opposing  antagonist  opinions. 
In  a  volume  like  the  present,  bearing  on 
every  page  evidence  of  marked  individual- 
ity of  thought  and  disposition,  and  interest- 
ing the  reader  as  much  by  the  peculiarity 
as  the  force  of  the  mind  which  produced  it, 
it  would  not  argue  critical  skill,  so  much 
as  critical  impertinence,  to  subject  it  to 
tests  which  it  was  never  intended  to 
bear,  and  try  it  by  laws  which  it  openly 
contemns.  In  each  of  the  tales  the 
author  has  succeeded  in  the  object  he 
presented  to  himself.  From  his  own 
point  of  view,  it  would  puzzle  criticism 
to  detect  blunders  in  thought,  or  misman- 
agement in  the  conduct  of  the  story.  The 
objections  to  the  volume  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  differences  of  taste  among  its 
readers.  But  whatever  may  be  the  oppo- 
sition it  may  meet,  from  persons  whose 
nature  is  essentially  different  from  that  of 
the  author,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  deny 
that  it  evinces  a  quickness  of  apprehen- 
sion, an  intensity  of  feeling,  a  vigor  of 
imagination,  a  power  of  analysis,  which 
are  rarely  seen  in  any  compositions  going 
under  the  name  of  "tales;"  and  that, 
contemptuously  tossing  aside  the  com- 
mon materials  on  which  writers  of  fiction 
generally  depend  for  success,  the  writer 
has  shown  that  a  story  may  be  all  the 
more  interesting  by  demanding  for  its  full 
development  the  exercise  of  the  strongest 
and  most  refined  powers  of  the  intellect. 
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Yes  !  Yes  ! — a  stone  pitcher. — A  large 
one,  boy,  about  like  yourself,  with  a 
small  head  and  big  belly.  Fill  it  with 
ice  to  the  brim,  my  chubby  fellow,  and 
turn  in  as  much  Croton  as  won't  run  over. 
Hurry  now,  Ariel,  Mercury,  Puck  ! — 
make  haste  I — and  don't  wait  to  be  rung 

£q|.  *  *  *  *  *  f 

O,  Phoebus !  Doubtless  thou  hast  a 
delight  in  shining.  It  is  thine  honor — 
thy  divinity.  Thou  art  a  God,  and 
wouldst  have  thyself  known;  and,  in- 
deed, we  are  thy  worshipers.  We  ac- 
knowledge thy  presence,  (faith,  it  would 
be  difficult  doing  otherwise,  these  days  !) 
and  are  accustomed  to  welcome  thee 

"  When  thou  upcomest  from  thy  Delian 

bed:" 

But,  oh  !  "  Far-flinging"  Apollo  ! — )iist 
now — moderate  thy  glory  !  Give  us  but 
the  "  tae  half"  at  once  !  Remember,  we 
are  but  mortal,  and  would  not,  like 
Semele,  court  the '  "  present  blaze"  of 
deity  to  the  extent  of  being  quite  burned 
up  ! — Ha!  or  is  it  more  likely  a  visit  of 
wrath  tlian  of  love  ! — And  "what  rash 
men  (among  the  Yankees),  like  the  wise 
old  wanderer's  silly  comrades,  have  ])ro- 
voked  him,  eating  up  (instead  of  taking 
them  tovwrket!)  his  sacred  oxen — "high- 
pathed  Hyperion's  V 

'Ni/mni.,  o'c  KaTu/Sovg  VKepiovog  'H£?.ioio 
Hcrdiov. 

■ — What  a  glorious  roll  of  vowels  !  There 
was  never  any  language  but  the  Greek  ! 
*  *  *  Where /s  that  imp  of  slowness! 
If  this  old  bell-cord  were  fastened  to  his 
ears ! — Patience  ^  The  wide  atmosphere 
is  one  vast  sudorific,  and  that  quality 
in  us  is  melting — melting.-' — it  never  was 
verij  cool.  And  there  is  no  benefit,  as 
one  would  suppose,  in  thinking  of  shady 
and  delectable  places.  We  have  tried  that, 
and  it  "  refuses  to  work."  Of  what 
use  to  lean  back  in  onr  chair — shut  eyes 
— and  imagine  ourseit  courting  the  gray 
surf  and  the  sea-wind  among  the  isl- 
ands of  Buzzard's  Bay,  or  the  coasts  of 
Casco — yes,  dream  ourself  alone — half- 
way from  Rockaway  to  Montauk,  where 
the  central  forests  of  Long  Island — unin- 
habited as  yet — stretch  down  to  meet  the 
ocean  rolling  in  on  the  white  beach  from 
the  shores  of  Africa  '     We  elart,  and  find 


the  sweat  running  from  our  no.se  upon 
our  shirt  bosom! — Heigh!  he!  oh-ah-aw 
ee-yah  ! ! — what  a  yawner  we  have  be- 
come ' — But  cooler  thoughts  are  from 
inland.  Right !  We  twist  our  head 
over  the  other  chair-po.«t,  and  locate  our- 
selves in  the  hollows  of  the  JNIeriden  hills, 
where  the  century-ice  (bless  that  boy, 
with  his  ice-pitcher, — Puck,  with  a  ven- 
geance !)  never  melts,  or  in  the  shadowy 
valleys  of  Berkshire.  Nay  !  we  bury  us 
deep  in  the  wilds  of  Maine — by  ISIoose- 
head  Lake, — glorious  region  !  or  Ches- 
uncook,  or  the  great  bases  of  Mount 
Katahdin — ah !  yes,  or  wander,  would 
you  believe  it !  week  by  week,  through  a 
primitive  wilderness  in  our  oxvn  '•  Empire 
State" — from  Horicon  to  the  Saranac — and 
far  nortfi  to  the  fountains  of  St.  Regis — 
mountains,  mountains,  those  old  Mo- 
hegans  !  haunts  of  the  bear  and  panther 
— small  lakes,  frequent  and  solitary,  and 
lonely  cool  streams  in  the  deep  woods, 
abodes  of  the  smooth-furred  tribes — truly, 
a  most  savage  and  delightful  country, 
within  sixty  leagues  of  the  Great  City, 
yet  as  wild  and  almost  as  unknown 
as  it  was  three  centuries  ago. —  Ilillo  ! 
Apollo  is  rather  hot  on  our  left  shoulder. 
Only  ten  of  the  morning,  and  he  con- 
trives to  look  fiercly  in  upon  us,  though 
we  slanted  our  blinds  for  mid-day.  A 
worthy  feat.  Chaser  of  Daphne,  filching 
our  good  humor  at  this  rale  ! — Well,  we 
give  it  up.  We  have  tried  to  consider 
ourselves  slindij — and  with  what  efTect ! 
Imagination  thoroughly  failed  us.  *  *  * 
*  *  *  Neither  is  memory  any  better! 
Did  we  not  suddenly,  like  a  cloud  a- 
fire,  (but  witli  no  breath  of  wind  to  help 
us  !) — hurry  away  from  this  Great  Babel 
— this  eternal  extent  of  mortar  and  brick, 
brick,  stone,  and  mortar,  that  is  crushing 
one  end  of  old  Manhattan  into  tlie  water 
— houses  tumbling,  houses  building — 
care-worn  crowds, sweltering  and  busy — 
sticets,  streets,  streets — dust,  roar,  and 
caloric — did  we  not  escape,  plunging  into 
the  dark  ravines  of  theKatskills — strange 
places,  where  the  tinkling  rivulets  and 
springs  have  hid  themselves  for  centu- 
ries, and  the  dew  hangs  all  summer  on 
the  mossy  rocks,  and  the  sun  does  not 
find  it! — "yes,  hasten  off  still  farther,  and 
make  ourselves    solitary    in    the    wide 
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woods  of  Ontario,  and  swathe  us  in  the 
windy  spray  and  gray  whirling  mist  of 
the  Monarch  of  Cataracts  ?  We  remem- 
ber this — ah!  very  well !  What  then? 
it  does  not  cool  us  a  jot !  Here  we  are 
again — the  old  Babel  around  us — except 
something  larger  by  iivo  weeks'  ab- 
sence ! — dust — business — a  wilderness  of 
brick — and   the   same    "mighty  hum" 

"  Paining  the  calm  blue  heaven," 

and,  hotter  than  ever,  the  antique  sun, 
"  aliusque  et  idem,"  incontinently  visits 
us  through  the  window,  though  we  clap 
to  the  shutters  in  the  red  face  of  him  I 

But  we  must  not  quarrel  with  Apollo  ! 
We  want  his  help — Not  in  the  way  of 
poetic  fury  for  ourselves — Grace  save  us ! 
no !  We  did  versify  once,  at  a  wide 
rate,  though  mostly  in  7iar?-oty  measure — 
and  thought  ourself  an  honor  to  Parnas- 
sus. Suddenly,  we  perceived  that  almost 
everybody  was  doing  the  same  I  We 
quit,  of  course,  for  the  "  Divine  few  "  are 
now  those  who  have  no  experience  of 
the  Moon  and  the  Muses — and  we  plead 
guilty  to  being  a  ve7-y  little  exclusive. 
Were  Flaccus  alive,  he  would  certainly 
point  his  scorn  of  the  rabble — "  Odi  pro- 
fanum  Vulgus,  etarceo" — at  the  legions 
of  verse-mongers — taking  care  to  turn  his 
words  into  aristocratic  prose  !  No  more 
would  he  have  written  "  me  gelidum 
nemus,  etc. — secernunt  populo."  Every- 
body now  wanders  in  "  cool  woods," 
feels  inspired,  stands  by  "  Niagara," 
"  worships,"  thinks  Nature  was  made  for 
him  and  he  for  Nature,  and  takes  occa- 
sion, very  likely,  to  express  his  contempt 
lor  all  who  are  not  "  poets  born." 

However,  we  have  need  of  Apollo's 
help.  The  efforts  of  these  "  sacred 
many"  have  accumulated  on  our  table 
during  the  dog-days.  W^e  may  want 
some  inspiration  to  see  where  their  beau- 
ties are.  The  pile  is  something  large. 
Fly-time  is  a  prolific  season — "  flagrantis 
atroce  hora  caniculas."  We  must  be 
"  sudden  and  rash,"  or  we  shall  never 
get  through. 

We  "  lay  hands"  on  the  topmost,  with 
a — benediction,  as  will  appear. — "  Im- 
mortality, and  other  Poems  :  By  Alfred 
Wheeler." — Immortality  ! — a  lofty  sub- 
ject, certainly,  but — 

"0,  Alfred   Wheeler  !—VhcRhns\  what  a 

name 
To  fill  the  speaking  trump  of  future  fame  !" 

Not  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a 


man  with  the  name  "  Wheeler"  to  write 
a  poem.  Since  Capt.  Simuis  thonglit  of 
sailing  through  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
entering  by  a  hole  at  one  Pole,  and  com- 
ing out  at  the  other,  nothing  ought  to 
seem  impossible.  Besides,  "Alfred," 
fortunate  pronomen,  is  something  heroic, 
and  sounds  well. 

Mr.  Wheeler's  motto  is  a  good  one — 
at  least  very  convenient.  "  Kind  Reader, 
take  your  choice — to  cry  or  laugh."  We 
accept  the  alternative.  We  might  weep 
at  the  idea  of  a  young  man  of  talent 
"  throwing  himself  away,"  as  business 
men  feelingly  express  it  of  promising 
youth  turning  poets;  but  as  we  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  loss  in  this  case, 
we  shall  reserve  our  tears  for  some  bright 
fellow  of  whom  we  may  have  heard — 
suffered  by  his  friends  to  "  appear  in 
print."  Looking  farther,  Ave  are  afraid 
we  ought  to  be  more  grave — nay,  re- 
spectful. Mr.  Wheeler  appears  to  be 
poet-laureate  to  "  The  New  York  So- 
ciety OF  Literature."  Of  this  institu- 
tion we  have  never  heard.  It  is  not  old, 
indeed,  but  evidently  hopeful  ;  it  has 
held  ttvo  anniversaries,  at  both  of  which 
Mr.  Wheeler  was  crowned,  afterwards 
rhyming  at  the  crowners.  In  the  fullness 
of  inspiration,  Mr.  W.  scorns  prose  in 
his  dedication  to  these  "  Dii  Minores" : — 
"  trusting  that  the  sunshine  of  prosperity, 
which  has  illumined  your  pathway,  may 
ne'er  be  shadowed   by  a  single  cloud,  I 

have    the    honor    to     be Alfred 

Wheeler."  This  we  like.  When  one 
takes  it  upon  him  to  be  inspired,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  see  him,  as  it  were,  totally 
"possessed,"  like  the  Scripture  maniac 
"  among  the  tombs,"  that  kept  "  cutting 
himself  with  stones,"  and  was  hard  to 
chain  ! 

Earthly  "  immortality,"  the  emptiness 
thereof,  &c.,  is  a  theme  particularly  af- 
fected by  weak-winged  poetic  aspirants. 
They  have  such  a  sense  of  the  "  end  of 
all  things  !"  The  present,  hundred  and 
seventieth,  descant  is  happily  on  few 
pages, — only  nineteen, — and  loosely 
printed.  What  it  lacks,  however,  in 
sublime  compass,  it  makes  up  in  variety; 
being  in  the  space  of  nine  leaves  exhib- 
ited under  thirteen  different  measures, 
with  two  or  three  that  are  no  measures 
at  all.  Like  John  Bunyan — first  of  tin- 
kers ! — Mr.  Wheeler  proceeds  under  the 
"  similitude  of  a  dream."  Also,  for 
further  effect,  the  dreamer  is  a  "  Pilgrim" 
— not  a  Palmer,  "  gray  Palmer  from 
Galilee's  wave" — nor  even  an  old  man 
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— as  he  says,  "  no  curved  or  bended 
form,"  "  no  crooked  staff" — but  a  youth 
"  of  twenty  years,"  who  had  strayed 
probably  from  his  mother's  house  as  far 
as  the  woods.  After  spoiling  the  mel- 
ody of  a  beautiful  'passage  from  Byron's 
"  Dream,"  by  misquoting  it  lor  a  motto, 
our  bard  opens,  of  course,  with  blank 
verse.  No  especial  farrago  of  rhyme 
ever  begins  but  with  blank  verse — "  ex- 
ceeding blank."  Of  this  there  are  some 
twenty  lines,  broken  in  the  middle  by  a 
felicitous  freak  of  four  short  lines  in 
rhyme — like  a  sparkling  puddle  with 
mud  piled  on  each  side.     e.  g., 

"  It  was  the  noon. 
And  birds,  escaping  from  the  fervid  flood 
Of  heat  that  poured  upon  the  shadeless 
fields — 

[No  wonder— just  the  middle  of  August, 
no  doubt !  We  have  not  seen  a  warbler 
to-day  !] 

Amid  the  cooling  branches  of  the  grove 
Had  nestled.     Some  with  plumage  bright 

and  gay, 
Unequaled  hues  of  Heaven's  own  toork- 
7nanship  !  &c.  &c. 

While  gentle  zephyrs  sweet 
From  hill  and  dale, 
O'er  grove  and  vale, 
Their  gladsome  music  meet, 
And  rustling  leaves 
With  music  like  ^olian  harps,  from  tree 
To  tree,  gave  back  the  music, — "  &c. 

entirely  in  "flat"  notes  for  some  nine 
lines — breaking  with  sudden  'but  extreme 
grace  into  bastard  anapestic — a  kind  of 
mellifluous  lup-a-ie-hop :] 

"  In  short,  the  scene  was  a  joyous  scene, 
In  this  greenwood  wild  and  free ; 

The  winds  at  play  on  the  leafy  green 
Amid  Nature's  melody." 

The  lilting  warble  of  this  "melody," 
after  five  such  quatrains,  ends  in  a  long 
liquid  "  trickling  mellowness" — as,  e.  g. 

"  Oh !  tell  me,  mother,  may  not  l,  like  them, 
immortal  be !" 

an  anxious  inquiry,  said  to  have  been 
uttered  by  the  "  Pilgrim"  when  he  was  a 
"  shaver,"  on  hearing  his  mother  speak 
of  great  men.     But — 

"  Friendless,  now,  and  lone  he  stood,  be- 
neath the  greenwood  tree. 

And  mused  upon  his  pilgrimage  to  Immor- 
tality;" 

till  "  weary  with  his  fate,"  he  lay  down 
and  went  to  sleep  I  This  position  of 
things  is  connected  with  what  follows  by 


four  original  lines,  constructed  altogether 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  gods. 

"  And  fancy  now,  with  quick  and  magic 

power 
On  the  sleeper  cast  the  thraldomof  anhour; 
And  lo  !  the  wild  romance  that  preyed  upon 

his  soul. 
In  dreams,  still  bowed  his  spirit  to  its  own 

control." 

The  dream,  in  four  parts,  presents  to 
the  dreamer  four  phases  of  earthly  "  im- 
mortality," in  the  persons  of  Belshazzar, 
Voltaire,  Bonaparte,  the  Puritans  and 
Washington.  Belshazzar's  state  is,  of 
course,  a  model  of  emptiness  : 

"  And  the  pilgrim  dreamer  murmured  low. 

If  this  be  Immortality, 
Father  of  mercy,  hear  my  prayer,  oh  ! 

Let  me  not  immortal  be  !" 

a  measure  which  may  be  called  iEol- 
(y-e-ou-l. ')-ic,  ca?-a-trimeter,  sent .'-a.-\ect- 
ic,  "  lacking  one  foot" — that  is,  going  on 
three  legs — originally  imitated,  it  is  sup- 
posed, from  the  scampering  of  a  midnight 
cataicaulcr  over  the  eaves-gutter.  Vol- 
taire, &c.,  follow,  all  in  different  measure 
— a  few  good  lines — more,  decent — most, 
miserable — till  the  dreamer  wakes.  What 
then .'  Any  moral  ?  No.  Any  deep 
impression  abiding  with  the  dreamer 
through  life  ?  No.  It  is  simply  said  that 
he  woke  ;  was  properly  ambitious ;  grew 
old ;  grew  melancholy ;  hardly  knew 
what  ailed  him,  neither  did  his  wife — 
who  "doubted  of  his  love.'" 

"  His  pilgrimage  was  well  nigh  o'er. 
And  his  soul  from  earth  must  soon  be 
free ; 

But  oh  !  how  much  his  spirit  bore, 
As  the  price  of  Immortality  !"  (! !) 

How  fully  can  the  Poet  enter  into  the 
Pilgrim's  sense  of  the  emptiness  of  earth- 
ly aspiration  ! 

The  "  Maniac  Bride,"  which  comes 
next,  is  all  equal  to  the  opening : 

•'  Oh  !  dark  was  the  night  and  bleak  the  air, 
And  the  stormy  winds  were  free. 

And  alone  on  the  heath  was  a  lady  fair, 
A  picture  of  misery .'" 

Almost  everything  is  of  like  order. 
There  are  two  prayers,  in  blank  verse, 
moiepious  than  powerful, and  the  rhymed 
pieces  are  constantly  full  of  such  pas- 
sages —  "  most  tolerable  and  not  to  be 
endured" — as 

"  May  wc  meet  them  above,  far,  far  through 

skies. 
Where  beauty  ne'er  fades,  and  hope  never 
^       dies." 
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There  are  occasional  verses,  in  which 
he  does  not  halt,  and  is  not  entirely  com- 
mon-place. We  quote  one  or  two,  as 
good  as  any  we  find : 

"  TO  A  LADY  ON  HER  NINETEENTH 
BIRTH-DAY. 

"  Another  year  has  rolled  its  cycle  round, 
To  swell  the  measure  of  the  greedy  past ; 
Its   voice    still    echoes    with   a   ceaseless 
sound — 
Thus  come  the  dreams  of  youth  to  fade 
at  last. 

Thy  bloom  has  faded  not ;  thy  hopes  are 
bright ; 
Thy  heart  still  beats  as  happy  and  as  gay; 
Thy  spirit  has  not  mourned  the  cheerless 
blight 
Of    hopes    that    smiled   on   thee — then 
passed  away. 

^  -tP  ^  *  *  -7p 

And  while  the  year  steals  on,  my  earnest 
prayer, 
That  God  may  bless  thee,  shall  be  fondly 
given; 
And  every  birth-day,  though  it  bring  its 
care, 
Shall  tell  that  thou  art  so  much  nearer 
Heaven." 

So  the  song,  "Farewell,"  not  very  ori- 
ginal, is  sweet  and  flowing,  and  the 
"Hunter's  Song"  quite  spirited;  yet 
always,  close  by  passages  no  better 
than  these,  are  others  irredeemably 
wretched.  Whole  pieces,  besides,  are 
palpable  imitations.  Here  Tom  Moore 
shines  through — there,  Burns ;  Brainard's 
beautiful  "  Epithalamium"  is  transferred 
to  one  place — to  another,  the  whole  mea- 
sure and  spirit  of  Willis's  "  Annoyer," 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  things  in  the 
language. 

Then  Mr.  Wheeler's  "  Satire"— but 
that  will  be  entirely  too  hot  without  ice ! 
True,  "  The  New  York  Society  of  Lite- 
ture"  heard  it  all,  at  once — they  had  to  ! 
But  that  was  in  the  middle  of  January, 
with  the  thermometer  at  zero.  Now,  the 
mercury  stands  at — let  me  see — 117°  !  ! 
as  we  are  sinners — that  is,  by  our  ther- 
mometer.— It  has  been  dropped  two  or 
three  times,  to  be  sure,  and  may  be  the 
quicksilver  became  jolted  a  little  too  high 
to  start  correctly.  We  must  rap  it  a  trifle, 
some  day,  on  the  other  end,  and  rectify  it ! 
But  call  it  111°— !!— Heavens!  "We 
must  put  some  ice  under  the  bulb  ! — that 
is,  if  we  ever  get  it.  Ho,  boy  !  bring  up 
that  pitcher!  "  Ring-twingle" — we've 
pulled  this  old  thing  nine  times  already — 
"  tiing-TmG-a-hng" — we  can  hear  the 


rusty  tinkle  four  stories  down,  in  the  cel- 
lar ;  but  he "  iioing — twikg — tink-a- 

tink."  It's  of  no  use  !  Wing-heeled 
Mercury,  with  a  murrain  to  him !  He 
must  be  a  joy  to  his  mother,  running  on 
errands  ! 

Well—"  The  Age;  a  Satire." 

"  Alas  !  kind  friends,  how  poorly  can  my 

pen 
Fulfil  its  part !" 

Right !  No  one  will  dispute  that !  If 
they  did,  the  continuation  would  prove 
it.  The  satirist  skillfully  introduces  in 
the  beginning  (see  6th  line)  the  word, 
"farewell."  He  then  flies  ofi'  at  light 
angles,  to  tell  the  affecting  story  of 
"  a  maiden  once,"  who,  parting  from 
her  lover  with  a  "  farewell !"  long  after- 
wards, hearing  of  his  death,  died,  saying 
only  "  farewell !" — an  incident  in  itself, 
quite  simple  and  touching,  hut  having 
about  as  much  place  in  a  Satire,  as  a 
rose  in  a  bed  of  red -peppers.  How- 
ever, Mr.  W.  would  have  spoiled  it  any- 
where. But  the  transition  is  happy. 
Hurling  scorn  at  those  who  will  not  cry 
at  such  affecting  things,  "  because  it  is 
not  in  the  fashion,"    the  poet  proceeds  : 

"  And  here  oi fashion  let  me  say  a  word, 
If 'tis  not  out  of  place,  nor  yet  absurd.  {.') 
To  speak  of  themes  that  number  more  than 

one 
Less  sad  than  that  with  which  I  have  be- 
gun. 
It  is  a  fact  that's  no  less  strange  than  true, 
That  men  will  be  so  weak,  and  women  too, 
As  to    descend  from    their  high  god-like 

station, 
To  be  so  monkey-like  in  imitation." 

Enough  !  The  rest  is  "  like  unto  it."  In 
the  wiiole  seven  hundred  lines  of  "  The 
Age,"  there  is  not  a  gleam  of  humor,  nor 
a  line  of  poetry.  Still,  it  may  have 
satisfied  the  "  IVew  York  Society  of 
Literature" — and  heaven  forbid  that 
v:e  should  find  fault. 

We  have  spent  ten  times  more  space 
and  time  on  these  productions,  than  they 
deserved.  We  have  done  this  for  a  rea- 
son. Mr.  Wheeler's  efforts  are  but  a 
small  sample  of  that  immense  quantity 
of  thorough  common-place,  and  barren 
imitation,  that  is  constantly  put  forth 
for  poetry  by  the  "  rising  generation." 
Probably,  fifteen  or  twenty  such  volumes 
as  the  "  Pilgrim's  Dream,  and  other 
Poems,"  are  issued  among  us  every 
year — sinfully  printed,  like  that,  on  the 
loveliest  paper,  and  with  a  wasteful  beauty 
of  typography.     They  do  not  sell ;  they 
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do  not  live.  They  bring  neither  money 
nor  fame.  Tliey  simply  daunt,  weaken, 
break  up,  the  youthful  energy  of  their 
authors,  by  disappointment.  Now,  we 
wish  to  urge  these  young  men,  who 
have  mostly  the  aspiration  without  the 
afflatus,  to  turn  tiieir  attention  to  other 
iields  of  intellectual  labor.  They  need 
not  turn  trailesmen  because  they  have 
failed  as  poets — though  many  of  them 
had  better.  But  let  them  remember  how 
few  in  the  whole  hi.story  of  letters,  in 
eight  or  nine  cultivated  nations,  have  tri- 
umphantly trodden  the  "  Divine  Heights." 
They  have,  many  of  them,  perception, 
taste,  talent.  Let  these  qualities  find 
other  spheres.  If  any  one  really  feds 
the  wings  in  kirn,  and  knows  he  failed 
only  from  flying  too  early,  he  will  wisely 
— WAIT.  ]\lr.  Wheeler  we  do  not  know. 
If  we  did,  we  could  not  have  spoken 
otherwise.  When  we  candidly  assure 
him,  that,  in  all  he  has  published,  there 
is  not  only  no  new  thougiit,  but  not  a 
sinerle  expression  which  has  not  been 
used  before,  what  advice  would  he 
have  ?  He  may  possibly  take  encourage- 
ment from  the  hint  about  "  the  wings  !" 
— "  perge  modo  .'" 

Oh  !  you've  come,  have  you  ?  "  Dain- 
ty Ariel !" — "  Why,  that's  my  fled  spi- 
rit ! !"     Did  you  make  the  ice, 

"Running  upon   the   sharp   wind  of  the 
North  ?" 

or  did  you  dig  for  it 

"  i*  the  veins  of  the  earth, 
Where  it  is  baked  with  frost  ?" 

You  would  be  the  one  to  put  "  a  girdle 
round  the  earth  in  forty  minutes !"  Well, 
set  it  down.  Here,  this  way!— in  the 
middle  of  the  room:  let  it  radiate  cool- 
ness on  every  side  ! — and  put  a  small 
piece  in  that  thermometer  !  That  will 
do.  Now — take  your  thumb  out  of  your 
mouth  ! — see,  now,  how  much  faster  you 
can  go  away  than  you  came  !  ****** 

Lips  to  the  pitcher — would  it  were 

"  The  old  oaken  bucket !  the  moss-covered 

bucket"— 
Yet  how  glorious  this  Croton  ! — coming 
from  many  miles  away,  among  the  cool 
hills  I  Forever  honored  be  the  skill,  and 
energy,  and  far  foresight  of  the  Sons  of 
Men  !  And  shall  not  we,  now,  in  this 
New  World,  place  ourselves  without  dis- 
paragement ])y  the  siilc  of  the  Pyramid 
Ijuihlcrsof  the  Nile.'  Yes!  or  those  who 
led  the  long  aqua-darts  of  lasting  marble 
under  the  earth  for  the  "  hook-nosed  Ro- 


mans ?" A  stone  pitcher,  and  cold  wa- 
ter— ice-cold — "my  Helicon,  I  ca'  that!" 
^Vhat  weather,  indeed,  for  spiced  pota- 
tions I 

"  Heating  our  Trojan  blood  with  Greekish 
wine  !" 

"  Extremum   hunc,  Arethusa" — 

"  one  draught,  the  last" — then,  with  re- 
newed enthusiasm, 

"  Set  forth  the  labors  that  adorn  the  age  !" 

"  The  Sale  of  a  Distillery."— Blank 
verse, — good,  we  hope — but  the  steam 
from  the  subject  is  quite  too  much  for 
this  weather.  Death  seems  to  have  been 
auctioneer ;  but  whether  the  man  that 
sold,  or  the  purchaser,  had  the  worst  of 
the  bargain,  is  not  evident  at  once. 

"  The  Pedier,  and  other  Poems." — 
Another  "  Excursion  !" — but  from  quite 
another  country  than  high-cheeked  Scot- 
land. We  can  see  him  ! — a  long- sided, 
ioose-jointed,  double-fisted  fellow,  with 
a  goose- bill  nose,  and  gray  eyes  full  of 
laughing  intelligence  ! — He's  the  chap  ! 
— all  his  home-spun  cut  too  short — wan- 
dering away  from  some  New  England 
homestead — bound  for  anywhere  in  gen- 
eral, but  in  particular  for  the  auspici- 
ous South  or  easy-hearted  West.  And 
then  his  wagon  and  contents  ! 


Tin, — tin, — tin, — 
Above  below,  without,  within. 
Wherever  you  look  you  can't  begin 
To  see  anything  your  money  to  win. 
But  tin, — tin, — tin  ; 
And  yet  he  will  squeeze 
By  hook  or  by  crook 
From  out  some  nook 
Whatever  you  please, 
If  so  it  will  help  him  a  bargain  to  pin — 
And  when  he  is  paid,  there's  notiiing  more 
said, 

with   clatter  and 
din- 
Tin! — tin  ! — tin! — 


But  lumbering  onward 


Let  him  go  !  The  glitter  of  this  sun  on 
that  culinary  ware  is  too  much  for  our 
eyes ! 

"The  Lost  Pleiad  and  other  Poems." 
— Especially  "otiier  Poems" — Too  many 
of  them! — some  seventy — fugitive!  fugi- 
tive!    However; — 

"  And  though  thy  saintly  form  be  hid 
Beneath  thy  scriwed-down  collin-lid," 

that's  not  a  bad  couplet  I !— But  we  must 
lay  all  these  aside  till  a  different  day. 

"  The  Coming  of  the  'Mammoth,  The 
Burial  of  Time,  and  other  Poems." — 
"  Other  Poems"  again  ! — as  if  saying 
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to  the  reader, — if  you  don't  like  the  body 
of  this  polypus,  perhaps  you  will  fancy 
some  of  the  radii  better  1 — We  only  know 
as  yet,  about  the  animal  part  of  the  book. 
Of  that  we  informed  ourselves  slightly 
the  other  morning.  It  seems,  as  Mr. 
Hirst  tells  us,  the  continent,  formerly, 
was  black  with  Mammoth — terrible  fel- 
lows— so  huge,  that 

^^  Lake  and  river, 
A  draught  of  theirs  made  dry  forever"  !  ! 

The  Indians  prayed,  and  the  Great  Spirit 
slew  his  "favorite  cattle"  with  thunder- 
balls  and  fire — all  but  one.  A  hardened 
old  patriarch  sinner — he !  His  hide  was 
proof.  He  simply  turned  tail  to  the  storm, 
with  some  bellowing — shook  his  horns 
at  the  thunder,  and  his  heels  at  the  light- 
ning— bounded  over  the  Mississippi — 
leaped  on  the  top  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains— and  with  one  jump  plunged  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean  !  ! — A  sprightly  old 
fellow !  But,  for  our  part,  we  believe 
it :  our  idea  is,  that  the  electricity  which 
had  got  into  him,  by  the  time  he  reached 
the  Mississippi,  made  him  limber.  But 
it  would  really  be  too  warm  work  to  fol- 
low the  animal  this  noontime. 

Poems  by  W.  W.  Lord — Beautifully 
printed!     Let    us    open  it   at    random. 

"  St.  Mary's  Gift," hum,  one  hasn't 

forgot    the    "  Eve   of    St.   Agnes  ! 

"  The  Golden  Isle"— 

"  A  Peak  that  from  the  sea 

Shoots  upward  like  a  spire — 
The  clouds  far  down  around  it  lie" — 

Abrupt — "  Buccaneef'-\s\i ! 

"  Higher,  and  higher,  climbed  the  sun" — 

Something  like  Coleridge,  that ! 

And    then    the    measure this 

noontime,   or  something,  is  most  sleep- 
oppressive  ! The — meas 


-Ancient  Mar- 


-Golden  Isle 


-Lord- 


It 
genius- 


Ik  * 

-Buccan- 


-Coleridge- 


-Keats,   too- 


— Lord- 


•  Shelley 


-fire !- 


Faith  !  we  must  have  slept .'    We 

must  have  done  it !  Thought  we  heard 
ourself  talking  in  sleep — about — -what 
was  it ! — some  mariner's  golden  isle,  or 
something — and  about  old  bards,  that 
lived  a  great  while  ago  ! — Thought  it 
grew  hotter  and  hotter — the  sun  turned 
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red — the  sky  grew  brazen — and  how 
scorched  were  the  fields  and  wide  forests 
— charred,  almost ! — Remembered — ah, 
how  it  came  into  our  mind  ! — the  terri- 
ble language  of  Scripture  :  "  And  th6 
heavens  over  thee  shall  be  brass!  and  the 
earth  iron  under  thy  feet !" — Thought 
then — strange  ! — of  those  quaint  lines  : 

"  All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky, 

The  bloody  sun  at  noon 
Just  up  above  the  mast  did  stand  ^ 

No  bigger  than  the  moon."^ 

But  whether  they  were  Mr.  Lord's,  or 
Coleridge's,  we  could  not  recollect  !  ! — 
Then,  suddenly,  the  sun  fell  down,  and — 

the  world  was  a-fire  ! Ah  ! 

what  a  time  ! 

How  is  the  mercury,  I  wonder  i 


-Whew  !  Boiled — baked — stewed — 
fried  —  singed  —  roasted  —  toasted — and 
whatever  like  terms  are  significant  of 
fire  ! — What's  the  use  of  water? — We've 
drunk  a  pitcher-full ! — 

"  Oh,  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would 

melt. 
Thaw  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew  !" 

— that  is,  if  this  "  dew"  would  only  be 
cool,  then,  like  that  which  lies  down  in 
narrow  glens,  or  on  the  under  side  of 
"  low-browed  rocks  !" — What  time  can  it 
be.' — One  hour  "ayont  the  twal" — ^just 
the  highest  heat ! — 

"  The  bloody  sun  at  noon 

Just  up  above  our  chamber  stands." 

Yes,  and  has  it  all  to  himself— as  he 
has  had  for  a  month !  No  one  disputes 
his  "  fierce  sovereignty."  On  every  side — 
from  the  long  sea-coasts  to  great  Nor- 
thern Lakes  and  "rivers  of  the  west," 
fields,  cattle,  men,  are  scorched  brown. 
Only  a  deep  stretch  of  forest,  here  and 
there, — impenetrable  greenness  ! — holds 
its  own.  We  begin  to  think  that  fond 
Phoebus  has  yielded  again  his  reins  and 
day-steeds  to  rash  Phston,  and  the  youth 
— giddy  with  sudden  power— has  been 
whirled  by  the  fiery  coursers  through  un- 
Avonted  regions  of  the  North,  and  not 
very  far  above  the  earth,— What  a  time 
to   talk    about  poetry!      For    it    needs 

some  inspiration  to  discuss  it  properly 

a  fact  lost  sight  of  by  the  great  race  of 
small  critics !  But  now— your  Helicon, 
of  "  margent  green,"  is  a  very  steam-bath 
—the  singing  swans  would  scald  theii'legs 
in  Arethusa — and  we  doubt  if  the  springs 
of  Delphi  have  trickled  down  those 
mossy  cliflTs  for  a  week. — And  what  a 
time  must  the  Cyclops  and  swart  Vul- 
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can  have  of  it  under  Etna  !  ^.  Ah  !  even 
we  are  better  off!  Yet,  if  ^ve  had  a 
little  more  breathing- fiu id. 

"O  winds, 
That  in  the  impalpable  deep  caves  of  air — " 

But  we  are  quoting  from  Mr.  Lord  pre- 
maturely. True,  what  we  say,  must  be 
said  hastily.  Still,  steady  approaches  are 
befitting  for  a  subject  which  was  solemn- 
ly announced  to  the  world  by  conclave — 
and  has,  indeed,  announced  itself  in  per- 
son— as  a  minister   mediate  between  us 

and  Nature. It  is  proper  to   pause 

five  minutes. *      ***** 

»«******** 

The  literary  commissaries  and  sutlers 
of  the  public  have  an  extraordinary  apti- 
tude for  the  extremes  of  blessing  or 
cursing.  They  know  no  such  thing  as 
♦'  a  decent  medium."  Nor  can  the  ob- 
jects of  their  notice  ever  be  permitted  to 
steal  along  unobtrusively  in  the  middle. 
Like  the  Spirits  of  Good  and  Evil,  in  the 
Indian  legend,  they  alike  overwhelm 
with  their  bestowments — whether  of 
stones  or  fruit— such  simple-minded  ones, 
that  try  to  keep  somewhere  between,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  valley> 

We  have  seldom  seen  an  author  more 
indiscriminately  belabored  or  bepraised, 
than  this  new  poet.  Friends,  betore  and 
after  publication,  piled  up  encomiums — 
"  Pelion  upon  Ossa."  Rival  Critics,  in- 
spiring themselves  with  "  Pythian  rage," 
have  let  go  opposing  avalanches  of 
heaped  epithets  upon  his  head.  But  that 
tremendous  "  I"  which  stood 

"  The  two-fold  centre  and  informing  soul" 

to  Niagara,  [Hijmn  to  Niagara,  p.  38,] 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  mucli  in  danger,  from 
either  material  or  verbal  avalanches! — 
Yet  it  is   really  unfortunate  for  Mr. 
Lord — as  it  is  for  any  author,  especially  at 
his  first  appearance, — that  he  should  have 
been  so  introduced  by  his  well-wishers 
to  tlie  public.     If  he  were  a  true  modern 
prodigy,  inheritor  of  Coleridge's  mantle, 
worthy    co-mate  of  Wordsworth — nay, 
the    greatest    since    Milton — all    which 
opinions  were  somewhat  broadly   inti- 
mated— it  was  not  wise  to  say  so.     It 
only  provoked  excessive  abuse  per  con- 
tra.     And  the   public  were    far    more 
likely,  in  the  end,  to  give  credence  to 
the  latter,  since  they  are  always  certain 
to  take  revenge  for  over-praise.     We 
fear  they  have  done  so  ;  and  an  indiffer- 
ent observer  maij,  hereafter,  (tlioudi  we 
hope  not,)  in  view  of  the  failure  of  such 


efforts  to  float  Mr.  Lord's  convoy  too  tri- 
umphantly, call  to  mind  the  Epigram  ap- 
plied to  the  British  Admiral,  Howe,  who 
was  sent  out  with  a  large  fleet  and  great 
expectations,  but  experienced  a  wretched 
dispersion : 

"  Lord  Howe,  he  went  out, 
And — Lord  !  hoiv  he  came  in !" 

We  believe  ourselves  to  be  entirely 
unprejudiced  in  the  matter  We  do  not 
know  i\lr.  Lord.  We  have  lead  all  his  po- 
ems carefully  ;  most  of  them  two  or  three 
times.  We  know  we  are  not  influenced 
by  anything  we  have  read  on  either  side. 
If  anything,  we  were  inclined  towards 
him  from  the  previous  commendations  of 
some  accomplished  mutual  friends  re- 
specting his  general  attainments.  We 
shall  speak  sincerely,  Ave  hope  justly. 

The  great  and  most  unpleasant  im- 
pression gathered  from  reading  the  po- 
ems— insulting  the  reader  with  their 
bareness  and  frequency — is  that  of  imi- 
tation, imitation,  constant  similarity  and 
borrowing,  to  call  it  by  no  harder  name. 
On  almost  every  page  we  are  reminded 
of  the  spirit  and  tone — often  of  the  very 
thought,  cast,  and  language — of  some  fa- 
vorite passage,  in  some  great  and  favor- 
ite author,  who  happened  to  live  before 
l\lr.  Lord.  It  must  be  impossible  for 
any  one,  of  poetical  reading,  not  to  see 
it.  Thus,  the  first  and  longest  piece, 
"  Worship,"  is,  very  much  of  it,  in  some 
way,  caught  fiom  admired  masters.  The 
more  evident  model  of  a  large  portion  of 
it  will  appear  (to  many  readers)  in 
Coleridge's  "  Hymn  in  the  Yale  of  Cha- 
mouny."  The  great  objects  of  Nature  are 
called  upon  to  praise  the  Deity.  Thus 
Mr.  Lord  : 

"  Break  forth,  ye  Winds  ! 
That   in    the   impalpable    deep    caves   of 

air,  &c. 
Break  forth  ye  fiercer  harmonies,  ye  storms! 
That  in  the  cavernous  and  unquiet  sea 
Lie  pent,  &c. 
All   sounds,  all    harmonies   break  forth ! 

and  be 
To    these,  my  thoughts  and   aspirations, 

voice ; — 
Rise,  rise,  not  bearing,  but  upborne  by 

them, — 
Rise  through  the  golden  gates  uplift  and 

wide  ! 
Li  tbrounh  the  everlasting  doors,  and  join 
The  multitude  of  multitudes,  whose  praise 
With  mighty  burst,  &c. 
Ye  Winds  !    ye   Storms !    all  sounds   and 

harmonies, 
0  thither  rise  !  be  heard  amidst  the  throng 
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Let  them  that  dwell  within  the  gates  of 

light, 
And  them  that  sit  on  thrones — let  seraphs 

hear ; 
Let  laureled  saints,  and  let  all  angels  hear — 
A  human  soulknotvs  and  adores  its  GodT 

Mr.  Coleridge  thus : 

"  Awake,  my  soul !  not  only  passive  praise 

Thou  owest ! Awake, 

Voice  of  sweet  song  !  Awake,  my  heart, 
awake  ! 

Green  vales  and  icy  cliffs,  all  join  my  Hymn 

Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  sovereign  of  the 
Vale  ! 

O  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the 
night,  &-C. 

wake,  0  wake,  and  utter  praise  ! 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents,  fiercely 
glad! 

Ye  Ice-falls  ! 

Motionless  torrents  !  silent  cataracts  ! 

Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of 
Heaven  ? — &c. 

God  !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  na- 
tions. 

Answer,  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God  ! 

God  !  sing  ye  meadow-streams  with  glad- 
some voice. 

Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul- 
like sounds ! 

Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal 
frost ! 

Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain- 
storm  ! 

Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of^^the 
clouds  ! 

Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element ! 

Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with 
praise ! 

Thou  too  again,  stupendous  Mountain !  &c. 
Rise,  0  ever  rise. 

Great  Hierarch  !  and  tell  the  silent  sky, 

And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun. 

Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises 
God." 

The  similarity  here  is  manifest 
enough.  But  both  Mr.  Lord  and  Mr. 
Coleridge  are  deeply  indebted  to  Milton, 
an  old  bard  of  some  note  formerly.  We 
are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Lord  is  familiar 
with  him.  Coleridge  has  been  accused 
of  plagiarizing  from  a  German  poet,  both 
in  the  form  of  his  Hymn  and  much  of 
the  language.  If  so,  the  German  must 
have  acquainted  himself  with  that  sub- 
lime Hymn  which  Milton  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Adam  and  Eve.  It  is  the  un- 
questionable prototype  of  the  whole.  It 
is  surprising  that  Coleridge  has  not  been 
referred  before  to  that  source  :  but  Para- 
dise Lost  is  too  little  read !  The  cast  of  Mr. 
Coleridge's  is  quite  different,  and  the  tone 
of  it  altogether  his  own.     That   great 


man  never  failed  to  transfuse  his  own 
genius  into  what  he  borrowed.  But 
Mr.  Lord  has  modeled  his  Hymn  directly 
upon  Milton's ;  borrowing,  however,  a 
secondary  character  from  Coleridge's  pe- 
culiar tone.  For  complete  evidence,  and 
to  show  the  infinite  superiority  of  Eng- 
land's "  Blind  Mceonides"  to  all  his  imi- 
tators, we  quote  from  Milton  nearly  in 
full: 

'*■  Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of 

light. 
Angels.      *         *         *      Ye  in  Heaven, 
On  earth,  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 
Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without 

end. 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  of  the  train  of  night. 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy 

sphere. 
Thou  Sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye 

and  soul. 
Acknowledge  him  thy  greater,  sound  his 

praise. 
Moon,  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  Sun,  now 

.  fly'st, 
With  the  fixed  stars,  fixed  in  their  orb  that 

flies. 
And  ye  five  other  wandering  Fires  that 

move 
In  mystic  dance,  not  without  song,  resound 
His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  called  up 

light. 
Air,  and  ye  Elements,  the  eldest  birth. 

Let  your   ceaseless  change 

Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 
Ye  Mists  and  Exhalations,  that  now  rise 
From  hill  or  streaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray, 
Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with 

gold, 
In  honor  to  the  world's  great  author  rise. 
Rising  or  falling,  still  advance  his  praise. 
His  praise,  ye  Winds,  that  from  four  quar- 
ters blow. 
Breathe  soft  or  loud  ;  and  wave  your  tops, 

ye  Pines, 
With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 
Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow, 
Melodious    murmurs,   warbling   tune   his 

praise. 
Join  voices  all,  ye  living  Souls ;  ye  Birds, 
That  singing  up  to  Heaven  gate  ascend, 
Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his 

praise. 
Ye  that  in  water?  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 
The  earth, and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep, 
Witness  if  I  be  silent,  morn  or  even. 
To  hill  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade, 
Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his 

^raise." 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  Mr.  Lord  is  not 
the  first  who  has  represented  Nature  as 
worshiping  the  Deity.  Milton  himself 
took  a  little  from  the  old  Greek  Calli- 
machus'   "  Hymn  to  Jove  j"  and  a  vast 
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deal  more  from  that  source  of  two-thirds 
of  nil  modern  poetry — the  Old  Testament. 
The  remainder  of  the  piece— several  pages 
— is  but  an  extension  of  this  idea  of  Na- 
ture "  worshiping,"—  enumerating  the 
various  parts  and  modes  assigned  to  dif- 
ferent objects  and  elements.  The  only 
idea  superadded,  seems  to  be,  that>  "  in- 
sentient Nature"  is  made  for  "our  use 
only" — standing  really,  of  herself, 

.    "  A  shadoio  in  the  else  unbroken  light 
Of  God's  pure  being" — 

and  that  all  her  perpetual  "  sights  and 
sounds,"  are  a  kind  of  Catholic  service, 
to  be  employed  by  us  in  adoring — 

"  In  the  earth  and  heavens  clothed. 
Stand  up  and  worship  !" 

The  idea  is  partly  filtered  out  of  Words- 
worth, though  Mr.  Lord  has  more  defi- 
nitely set  it  forth.  It  is  no  decided 
honor  to  either  of  them.  The  uses  of  the 
objects  and  elements  of  Nature  are  in 
gralafion  to  myriad  different  creatures ; 
and  thougb  the  universe  of  things  to- 
getber  makes  a  very  magnificent  medium 
for  men  to  worship  the  Highest  through, 
and  its  great  design,  beyond  any  question, 
is  for  the  thought  that  is  in  it,  it  would 
not,  we  imagine,  be  utterly  useless  or 
less  fair,  if  the  race  of  Men  were  swept 
from  being,  or  had  never  been.  The 
idea,  however,  was  originally  quite 
poetical  and  lofty.  But  Mr.  Lord,  hy  a 
.  knack  peculiar  to  him,  has  contrived  to 
spoil  what  he  borrowed,  by  presenting 
the  external  universe — called  Nature — as 
in  itself,  a  "  shadow,"  a  kind  of  blot  be- 
fore tlie  face  of  Deity,  only  tolerated  by 
Him  for  the  sake  of  his  creatures.  Ab- 
surdcst !  As  if  for  ages  which  no  cycles 
have  measured,  every  world, — coming 
suddenly,  to  the  wonder  of  angels !  forth 
from  tlie  darkness  and  abysses  of  chaos, 
gloiious  in  beauty — were  not  thought 
into  existence  in  tlie  calm  visions  of  the 
Lilinite  Intellect,  to  be  forever  afterwards 
a  joy  to  the  Soul  of  Deity.  Mr.  Lord 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  half  entertained 
this  idea,  also.  Some  four  pages  after- 
wards, he  finds  himself  saying, 

"  The  flowerets  are  God's  thoughts — 
Beautiful  thoughts  tbat,  long  before  be  gave 
Tiicir  lovtdiuuss    to    l)lcss    tliy    thankless 

sigbt, 
Blossomed  and  shed  their  fragrance  in  his 

soul." 


of  the  contradiction  .'  Which  does  ]\Ir. 
Lord  consider  the  orthodox  fahh  respect- 
ing Nature  .'  But  this  kind  of  excellence 
is  characteristic  of  the  whole  poem.  It  is 
the  most  confused  "  worship"  we  ever 
listened  to.  Like  a  priest  overcome  with 
tbe  splendor  of  a  new  temple,  he  keeps 
repeating  the  seivice — constantly  driving 
at  some  great  conception  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  half  developing  before.  We 
defy  any  one  to  tell  at  the  end  of  the 
piece,  what  the  bard  really  set  out  to  say. 
This  kind  of  confusion  is  increased  by  a 
pleasant  complexity  of  style.  The  Poet, 
burdened  with  thought,  has  so  much  to 
say  between  two  full  stops  !  Twenty  and 
thirty  lines  in  a  sentence,  with  seven  kinds 
of  pauses,  (see  especially  the  Odes,)  are  a 
trifle  to  his  wants.  But  perhaps  he  thinks 
himself  fortunate  in  this  medium  of  trans- 
lating himself.  With  him,  as  with  Cole- 
ridge, the  philosophical  must  have  a  fair 
chance  with  the  poetical!  This  is  to  be,  by 
making  language  difficult  to  get  through 
with;  and  the  bard-philosopher  proceeds 
to  the  seige  of  a  great  thought,  with  as 
many  circumambulations,  and  nearly  as 
much  noise,  as  the  Levites  with  their 
rams'  horns  about  the  city  of  Jericho. — 
By  the  way — and  we  are  reminded  of  it 
by  a  passage  in  "  Worship"  about  "  har- 
mony" building  constantly  the  •'  frame 
of  lire  heavens," — an  idea,  however,  as 
old  as  the  Greek  Fables — what  very  dif- 
ferent effects  different  kinds  of  music  are 
found  to  have  !  Amphion,  with  one  sort 
of  melody  built  vp  the  walls  of  Thebes; 
the  Israelites,  with  another  sort  threw  the 
walls  of  Jericho  down!  ]Mr.  Lord's 
music  is,  at  times,  we  think,  of  a  na- 
ture to  be  effective  rather  in  the  latter 
kind  of  execution. 

But  the  greatest  confusion  of  all  is 
created  by  the  constant  apjiearance  of 
fragmented  thoughts  and  expressions, 
which  we  half  (often,  indeed,  wholly) 
remember  to  have  seen  before — gleaming 
in  upon  us,  sometimes  among  things  of 
original  and  striking  beauty,  sometimes 
by  the  side  of  sucii  as,  Ave  are  at  once 
too  well  aware,  could  hardly  belong  to 
any  body  but  himself.  The  jiavemcnt 
he  has  laid  down — taking  the  whole  col- 
lection of  the  volume — and  which  so  much 
fuss  has  been  made  to  have  iieojde  ad- 
mire, is  a  kind  of  INlosaic — quite  jiecnliar 
and  curious.  An  extensive  traveler  ob- 
serves materials  in  it  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Jlere  shines  the  marble  ol  I'en- 
•  Tarian  stone  so  fair"'—  there. 


A  hi'auliful  ccmceit,  and  original  porhnps,     telicus,  or 

with  him,  an  applied  to  Jlowers ;  but  wliat     dark  fragments  of  polished  pillar  and  cor- 
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nice,  from  the  Tiber  or  the  Arno.  Some- 
what rougher  and  sublimer,  the  ruined 
glory  ot'Zion  has  been  made  to  contribute 
— and,  ruder  yet,  the  massive  and  solemn 
masonry  of  the  Runic  North.  Some  bro- 
ken granite  and  sandstone  may  be  noticed, 
from  old  castles  of  the  Rhine, — and  very 
many  pieces  clipped  from  the  mausole- 
ums, and  tombs,  and  low  graves,  of  Eng- 
land— ah !  not  spared  even  where  the 
moss  had  grown  around  their  names  ! 
There  are,  too,  with  the  rest,  not  a  few 
pebbles  belonging  to  curious  countrymen 
of  our  own,  found  smooth  by  our  lake 
or  sea-shores;  an  occasional  brick  is 
seen,  manufactured  by  Yankees,  at  home, 
and  now  and  then  a  slice  of  soap-stone  ! 
We  are  afraid  Mr.  Lord  cannot  "  wor- 
ship" with  great  sincerity  on  all  parts 
of  this  tesselated  work.  We  should 
think  it  would  be  especially  hard  on 
this  first  rod  of  it — where  he  particu- 
larly stands  and  calls  on  us  and  Nature 
to  hear  him  "  worship."  As  this  charge 
of  imitation — still  more,  of  plagiarism — is 
one  of  the  greatest  that  can  be  made 
agakist  any  author,  most  of  all  a  poet,  we 
shall  further  substantiate  what  we  have 
said,  by  making  a  few  notes  through  the 
volume.  On  p.  2d  of  "  Worship,"  is  an 
hnitation,  inform,  of  one  of  the  finest  pas- 
sages in  the  small  remains  of  Brainard — 
a  gentle  man  among  us  once,  who  was 
simple-hearted  enough  to  die  singing. 
Mr.  Lord,  after  describing  the  sound  of 
winds  and  waters  through  a  number  of 
quite  beautiful  Unes,  suddenly  asks : — 

"Yet   what   is   all   this   deep,    perpetual 

sound, — 
These  voices  of  the  earth,  and  sea,  and 

air, — 

4:  *  %  ^  i;  4c  4( 

All  these, — what  are  they  ? — in  the  bound- 
less void. 
An  insect's  whisper  in  the  ear  of  night, 
A  voice  in  that  of  Death, — in  thine,  0  God, 
A  faint  symphony,"  &c. 
Then  what  is  one  weak  voice,"  &,c. 

This  whole  effect  of  sudden  question  and 
answer  is  plainly  caught,  we  think,  from 
Brainard's  noble  lines  on  Niagara : — 

Deep  calleth  unto  deep.    And  what  are  we 
That  hear  the  question  of  that  voice  sub- 
lime ? 
Oh  !  what  are  all  the  notes  that  ever  rung 
From  war's  vain  trumpet,  by  thy  thunder- 
ing side  ? 
Yea,  what  is  all  the  riot  man  can  make 
In  this  short  life  to  thy  unceasing  roar  ? 
And  yet,  bold  babbler,  what  art  thou  to 
Him, 


Who  drowned  a  world,   and  heaped  the 

waters  far 
Above  its  loftiest  mountains  .'  a  light  wave. 
That  breaks,  and  whispers  of  its  Maker's 

might. 

Now  this,  for  any  charge  of  imitation,  is 
no  great  matter,  yet  we  dislike  to  be 
so  immediately  and  inevitably  reminded 
of  so  peculiar  and  beautiful  a  form  of 
expression.  Besides,  it  is  more  closely 
repeated  in  the  "  Magian  Hymn." 

" Then  what  are  we 


Who  worship  thee  in  Sun,  and  Moon,  and 

Stars, 
And  earthly  fires  unseen  of  eyes  impure  ! 
Motes  in  the  gleam  of  all-creating  Light  ? 
Thin  shadows-,  atoms,"  &c. 

As  to  the  Hymnic  part  of  "  Worship,"  it 
has  been  shown  to  be  a  most  palpable 
copy  of  Coleridge  and  Milton.  On  the 
succeeding  leaf  to  that  we  find  :  — 

"  Of  all  that  tread  the  earth  or  wing  the  air, 
Of  every  plant  and  flower,  she  ofTers  up 
Her  daily  and  perpetual  sacrifice  : 
The  clod  beneath  our  feet,  the  soil  that 

clothes 
Her  discontinuous  valleys  ridg'd  and  pierced 
With  naked  mountains,  is  the  kneaded  dust. 
Relics  and  ashes  of  her  offered  dead. 
I'he  clouds  above  that  overhang  the  Earth, 
And  ancient  hills  that  seem  created  old. 
And  stand  like  altars  vast,  are  but  the  smoke 
That  from  the  mighty  holocaust  ascends." 

Notice  here  the  sudden  and  entire  change 
of  style.  The  flow  of  the  verse,  tone, 
character,  even  a  part  of  the  thought  and 
expression,  are  from  Bryant's  Thanatop- 
sis.  No  one  can  mistake  it.  "  Temple- 
haunting  martlets,"  p.  8th,  is,  we  believe, 
from  Shakspeare.  At  least,  p.  13,  we 
have — 

"  There  is  in  nature  nothing  mean  or  base 
But  only  as  our  baseness  thinks  it  so — " 

a  simple  transcript  from  Hamlet's — 

"  For  there  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad 
But  thinking  makes  it  so." 

Such  imitations  in  single  lines  are  quite 
numerous.  Mr.  Lord  was  even  bold 
enough  to  appropriate  one  of  the  most 
famous  and  wonderful  lines  in  all  Milton. 
The  Blind  Poet  speaks  somewhere — in 
Paradise  Lost,  we  think — of  music  that 

"  Might  almost 
Create  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  Death." 

Mr.  Lord  (p.  148)  has  chosen  to  steal  this 
twice  within  the  space  of  nine  lines.  We 
have,  first — 
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"  My  voice  made  deep  and  passionate  wail, 
That  with  its  longings  almost  might  create 
The  thing  it  sought." 

Again  we  have  a  tone — 

"  So  musically  plaintive  as  might  waJie 
Oblivious  wonder  in  the  ear  of  death." 

The  whole  of  "  St.  Mary's  Gift,"  the 
longest  poem  in  the  book,  is  more  than  an 
imitation — it  is  a  complete  transfusion — 
of  the  spirit,  tone,  diction,  and  many  of 
the  particular  images  of  Keat's  "  Eve  of 
St.  Agnes."  There  is  no  use  of  going 
over  them  together.  Any  one  who  has 
ever  read  that  delicious  Romaunt  will  re- 
cognize it  at  a  glance.  A  single  verse 
quoted  would  be  sufficient,  where,  in  both 
poems,  the  maidens  are  seen  kneeling  to 
the  Virgin — the  whole  accompaniments 
being  much  the  same,  with  much  the 
same  language — Mr.  Lord  simply  turning 
the  moon  into  the  sun,  about  as  wisely  as 
the  Ostrich  thrusts  its  head  into  the  sand 
and  conceives  itself  hid.  There  is  through- 
out, also,  the  same  affectation  of  a  quaint 
and  delicate  style — which,  on  Mr.  Lord's 
part,  could  be  nothing  else  than  an  imita- 
tion. Then,  the  principal  incident  in  the 
tale  is  borrowed  from  "  Komeo  and  Ju- 
liet." The  girl,  like  Juliet,  takes  a  sleep- 
ing potion,  to  make  her  look  like  one 
dead  ;  like  Juliet,  she  is  laid  in  a  vault ; 
like  Romeo,  the  lover  finds  her  there,  and 
thinks  her  dead ;  and  like  Juliet,  again, 
the  maiden  wakes  up  in  the  tomb.  How- 
ever ;  perhaps  there  is  only  a  (printer's) 
mistake  in  the  title,  and  it  should  read 
"  St.  Mary's  Theft;"  the  author  having  a 
desire  to  see,  by  the  help  of  the  saint, 
how  dull-sighted  the  public  really  are. 

Sagacity  of  a  diiferent  kind  is  displayed 
in  the  "  New  Castalia." 

•'  On  the  old  and  haunted  mountain, 
(There  in  dreams  I  dare  to  climb,) 
Where  the  clear  Castalian  fountain, — 
(Silver  fountain,) — ever  tinkling, 
All  the  green  around  it  sprinkling. 
Makes  perpetual  rhyme, — "  &c. 

"  And  within  the  pool  lay  drifting 
Shapes  and  sliadows  ever  shifting, 
Ever  shifting,  ever  lifting. 
Like  bats  and  vampires  upon  swift  wing." 

What  is  this  meant  for .'  A  cunning  de- 
vice .'  We  have  found  nobody  could  tell. 
It  has  been  mysteriously  whispered  that 
this  was  intended  as  a  parody  or  bur- 
lesque upon  "  The  Raven  !"  and  other 
quaint  rhymings  of  the  "new  school." 
Why  did  not  JNlr.  Lord — like  the  painter, 
■who  wrote  over  his  picture  of  that  animal. 


"  THIS  IS  A  cow" — -write  "  Parody  ?" 
There  would  have  been  no  mistake  then, 
and  Mr.  Poe  and  his  friends,  and  the 
"  new  school,"  whatever  that  is,  would 
have  been  relieved  from  an  agonizing  de- 
gree of  uncertainty.  The  Avit  here  is  like 
Mr.  Lord's  "  naked  Soul,"  a  most  forlorn 
impalpability  ! 

By  the  same  sign  that  he  has  been  bvr- 
Icsquing  Mr.  Pee  and  others,  in  "  The 
New  Castalia,"  we  may  know  that  he  is 
also  burlesquing  "  The  Ancient  Mari- 
ner," and  Dana's  "  Buccaneer,"  in  the  bal- 
lad of  "  The  Golden  Isle  " — which  for 
nineteen  pages  is  a  perfect  tissue  of  other 
poets'  fancies,  more  or  less  distinctly 
gleaming  among  his  own  fantastic  con- 
ceits. Especially  does  he  try  to  imitate,  as 
near  as  he  can  come  to  it,  the  measure  of 
Coleridge's  utterly  inimitable  and  exquisite 
production.  Neither  do  we  know  what 
to  make  of  it,  whether  a  dream  or  other- 
wise. A  "  Ballad  Fantasie,"  he  will  have 
it  called,  as  if  that  could  cover  up  the  sin 
of  its  being  nonsense.  There  are  several 
beautiful  expressions,  lines,  verses,  in  the 
course  of  it,  and  some  striking  miniature 
pictures — a  part  of  v/hich  are  JNlr.  Lord's 
own  ;  but  as  a  whole,  it  is  certainly  a  most 
preposterous  farrago,  ending  in  nothing, 
and  with  no  meaning  in  the  middle.  We 
should  care  less,  however,  if  the  medley 
as  it  stands,  were,  only  original. 

Another  unpleasant  impression  una- 
voidably following,  to  any  reader,  the 
perusal  of  these  Poems,  respects  the  ego- 
tism of  their  author.  What  is  worse,  he 
is  not  original  even  in  tliis  quality. 

Whether  great  poets  are  privileged 
to  be  great  egotists,  in  right  of  superior 
Genius,  we  shall  not  inquire.  That  it  is 
not  unnatural — certainly  not  unusual — is 
manifest  enough.  The  strength  of  genius 
lies  in  \\\^  force  of  being,  the  intense  in- 
dividualiti/,  of  the  man.  But  looking — 
feeling — always,  through  such  a  medium. 
Genius  is  atfectcd,  as  it  were,  in  person,  hy 
every  thing  around  it,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence,  places  itself  in  intimate 
connection  with  the  whole  Universe. 
This  makes  the  egotism  of  Genius: — but 
remember,  it  should  be  perfectly  uncon- 
scious. Here,  however,  lies  a  dilleicnce 
between  the  eminent  bards  of  a  later  day 
and  that  sublime  race  of  egoti.sts — the 
"  elder  gods."  Milton,  and  Shakspeare, 
and  glorious  Chaucer,  knew  where  they 
stood,  and  the  dignity  of  their  great  office ; 
but  they  scorned  to  let  the  world  see  that 
they  were  always  thinking  of  it.  01  the 
modern  race,  Shelley  and  Schiller,  betray 
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the  least  consciousness  of  their  exalted 
individuality  among  "  worshipers."  By- 
ron's egotism  was  exceeding  intellec- 
tual and  selfish — a  gigantic  and  gloomy 
shadow,  of  which  we  find  it  difficult  to  say, 
whether  more  of  it  was  in  heaven  or  on 
the  earth.  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  are 
lofty  egotists,  and  of  a  far  nobler  stamp  ; 
but  they  constantly  show  that  they  know 
themselves  to  be  the  high-priests  of  Na- 
ture, and  are  forever  blowing  trumpets  and 
making  sublime  gesticulations,  that  the 
people  may  be  aware  how  grandly  they 
can  "  perform  the  service."  Now,  it  is 
from  the  last  two  that  Mr.  Lord  borrows 
his  exhibition; — though  the  materials  for 
it  may  have  existed  in  him  originally! 
H^  too,  is  a  priest  of  Nature.  He  knows 
it — but  the  world  must  know  it  also ! 
Accordingly  he  takes  his  stand — and  he 
has  really  improved  upon  the  manner  of 
his  masters.  Thus,  while  Milton  makes 
Adam  and  Eve  call  upon  angels,  the 
stars,  and  sun,  wind,  woods,  and  waters, 
to  praise  the  Deity — while  Coleridge, 
(speaking  himself,)  calls  on  t];ie  torrents, 
the  ice-falls,  the  eagles,  the  lightnings, 
and  the  "  dread,  sovereign  Mount,"  to 
tell  the  sky  and  the  sun,  that 

"  Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises 
God—" 

Mr.  Lord  bids  the  "  winds,"  and  "  storms," 
"  seraphs,"  "  laureled  saints,"  and  "  all 
angels,"  to  hear  that, 

"  ^  human  soul  (Mr.  Lord's)   knows  and 
adores  its  God.'' 

Having  got  through  with  this,  and  some- 
thing more,  he  asks  his  "Maker,"  in 
great  surprise — imagining  himself  at  that 
point  to  be  "worshiping"  in  a  church, 
"a  dim,  low-pillared  aisle" — if  it  is  pos- 
sible, that  he,  Mr.  Lord,  is  the  one — 

"  Whose  soul,  making  the  winds  its  voice, 
Entered  the  storm  and  sung  it  in  Thine  ear, 
And  bade  the  harping  choir  of  heaven  be 

mute  1"— 

"  That  I am  the  same 

Who  clad  myself  with  J\'a^wre,  and  put  on 
Her  glory  like  a  vestment,  and  with  thought 
Illimitable  pervaded  all  her  frame, 
And   in   the   earth  and  heavens   clothed, 

stood  up 
And  worshiped  !" 

Another  Poem  has  this  beginning : 

"  Proclaim,  my  soul,  where  thou — though 

not  unused  {.') 
To  high  communion  (.')  with  the  powers 

[of  Nature] 

— hast  nearest  been 
To  the  Invisible !" 


And  where  was  this  ? — We  know  some- 
thing of  Niagara.  We  lived  most  of  our 
early  life  within  the  roar  of  it ;  and  we 
know  every  foot  of  its  sublime  gorge  and 
ruined  rocks,  and  of  the  wild  shores  above 
that  wall  in  forever  the  mighty  and  eternal 
on-press  of  its  fated  waters  !  We  do  not 
object,  therefore,  to  one's  being  powerfully 
affected  by  the  Cataract.  Still,  the  result 
of  the  interview  between  the  Cataract  and 
Mr.  Lord  might  have  been  made  known 
in  a  different  way.     Listen ! 

"  Proclaim,  my  soul,  proclaim  it  to  the  sky  ! 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  the  hills,  whose 

feet 
Are  in  the  depths  of  earth,  their  peaks  in 

heaven. 
And  tell  the  Ocean's  old  familiar  face. 
Beheld  by   day   and   night,   in   calm  and 

storm, — 
That  they,  nor  aught  beside  in  earth  or 

heaven. 
Like  thee,  tremendous  torrent,  have  so  filled 
Its  (Mr.  Lord's  soul's)  thought  of  beauty, 

and  so  awed  with  might  I" 

Mr.  Lord  was,  at  first,  entirely  "  con- 
founded and  overwhelmed;"  hut  after- 
wards, as  he  says,  he  got  the  better  of  the 
Cataract,  and  "over  all  felt  conscious 
mastery  !"'  Nay,  "  retired  within  and  self- 
withdrawn,"  he  stood  "  the  center  and 
informing  soul"  of  the  whole  affair — and 
converting  the  cataract's  voice  to  his  own 
use,  he 

"poured  a  hymn 
'Of  praise  and  gratulation,'  like  the  noise. 
Of  banded  angels  when  they  shout  to  wake 
Empyreal  echoes." 

Finally,  anticipating  the  "end  of  all 
things,"  when  the  Cataract  shall  have  no 
longer  need  to  roar,  or  be  green,  and  Mr. 
Lord  is  to  be  translated  to  a  world  where 
he  expects  to  undergo  some  expansion, 
the  latter  utters  a  great  wish : 

"  Oh,  give  me  then, 
Although  of  heaven's  bright  habiliments, 
Haply   then  thine   more  gorgeous,  disar- 
rayed ; 
Give  me  thy  sea-green  robe,  and  these  white 

mists, 
These  veiling  glories  painted  by  the  sun; 
Give  me  thy  thunder  I — and  amongst  the 

throng 
Of  loftiest  Archangels  let  me  move 
Nearer  the  cloudy  throne,  and  in  His  ear 
Forever  and  forever  utter  praise." 

There  are  different  tastes  in  color.  Most 
persons  dislike  green.  Grass-green,  pea- 
green,  and  bottle-green,  are  especially  es- 
chewed by  the  beati  monde.  But  Mr.  Lord 
probably  thinks  with  the  "  Milkmaid," 
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(See  Webster's  Spelling-Book,)  that 
"green  becomeshis  complexion  best;"  and 
sea-green  is  an  uncommon  shade  of  that 
color.  Besides,  there  would  be  some  va- 
riation by  means  of  the  "white  mists" — 
so  that  JNIr.  Lord  would,  on  the  whole,  be 
dressed  to  considerable  effect,  though  ra- 
ther uniquely,  it  may  be,  for  that  company. 
The  only  drawback,  then,  would  be  in 
the  necessity  for  immense  expansion  to 
make  Niagara's  "sea-green  robe"  set 
otherwise  on  JMr.  Lord  than  as  a  decided 
Zoose  robe,  a  kind  of  Neptune's  shirt.  But  a 
few  cycles  might  remed}^  that,  even  if  they 
had  a  smaller  body  to  start  with.  So  at- 
tired, Mr.  Lord  would,  of  course,  desire  to 
"utter  praise"  in  a  dilferent  manner  from 
the  rest  of  them.  The  "  chauntings  innu- 
merable" of  the  multitude  of  seraphs  and 
"glorified  spirits"  (of  whom  Scripture 
tells  us)  "  voicefu]  and  golden-lyred"— 
the  accordant  melody  of  whose  choral 
strains,  rising  around  the  Throne,  and 
swelling  far  away — in  long  billows — 
over  the  Immortal  Plains,  off  into  the  void 
of  Night,  can  charm  the  confused  soul  of 
Chaos  to  a  brief  uneasy  quiet — this  were 
not  enough  for  him  there,  who  already, ou 
earth,  usurping  the  "winds"  and  "the 
storm"  to  worship  with,  had  "bid  the 
harping  choir  of  IIeavkn  be  mute  ".'  Very 
properly,  therefore,  does  Mr.  Lord  ex- 
claim, prospectively  : — "  Give  me  tinj 
Thunder r  With  equal  propriety  does 
he  wish  not  to  be  with  the  common  mul- 
titude of  mere  angels  there,  nor  to  stand 
at  an  humble  distance — but 

"  Amongst  the  throng 

Of  loftiest  Archangels move 

J\''earcr  the  cloudy  throne."  !  I 

In  fact,  if  Niagara,  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Lord,  is  to  act  such  a  part  in  Heaven, 
probably  even  the  Archangels  would  pre- 
fer giving  him  some  space  to  himself — ■ 
say,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  each  side — 
both  to  be  able  to  hear  their  own  voices, 
and  to  avoid  being  constantly  wet. 

To  be  serious — though  we  have  been 
enough  in  earnest  in  all  this — we  beg  iNlr. 
Lord  to  believe  that  self-display  is  never 
under  any  form  acceptable  to  the  public. 
Eveu  the  sacred  garb  of  poetry  can  sel- 
dom make  it  seem  beautiful;  and  even 
Wordsworth  is  <ii)en  to  broad  censure  in 
this  respect.  We  do  not  accuse  Mr.  L. 
of  any  "dark  idolatry  of  self;"  yet, 
though  he  may  be  aware  that  he  sees  and 
fcelfi  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  uni- 
verse, he  should  not  too  openly  show  to 
the  world  that  he  is  so — remembering, 


that  this  genius  is  not  the  querulous 
Power  which  lashes  up  a  mist,  that  only 
shows  some  strength,  and  hides  the  sun ; 
but  rather  the  calm  element  in  which  a 
reflex  of  the  universe  is  shown,  and  lies 
as  unconscious  of  the  {)ageantry  of  sky, 
and  cloud,  and  clit!  and  tree,  given  out  to 
the  gaze  of  otiiers  from  its  face,  as  a  still 
lake  asleep  among  the  mountains ! 

From  minor  faults  the  book  is  by  no 
means  free.  jNlr.  Lord  has  either  little 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  blank  verse, 
or  he  is  unpardonably  careless.  Such 
lines  are  constantly  occurring,  as  : 

"  Of  a  thought  as  weak,  an  aspiration 
Struggling  up  to  thee  on  wings  that  beat 

the  air." 
"  Rise  like  the  deep  and  quiet  breathing 

of  the  Earth." 
"Of  grace,  magnificence  and  power." 
"  Not  then  were  deemed  unconscious  in 

each  other's  sight." 
"  That  shamed  the  foam,  the  Naiad,  or  less 

happy  she." 
"And  I,  so  rapt,  as  I  had  been  Apollo's 

self." 
All  such  were  intended  to  be  blank 
verse  lines,  and  of  course  to  be  of  ten 
syllables ;  but  some  are  twelve,  some 
nine,  some  eleven,  some  thirteen.  Seve- 
ral very  awkward  grammatical  mistakes 
also  occur.  There  is  much  affectation  of 
old  words,  withal.  "  Speare,"  on  p.  99, 
besides  being  out  of  date,  except  with 
the  Scotch,  has  no  business  there,  for  it 
means  "  ask,"  which  makes  nonsense  of 
the  line.  So,  too,  he  must  borrow  from 
Burns  the  word  "drumlic,"  which  Mr. 
Lord,  nor  any  one  else,  ever  saw  in  an 
English  book.  "LTncertain"  he  must 
write  nicertain,  and  fifty  things  of  the 
same  kind. 

And  now,  shall  we  stop  here.'  Suc- 
cessful, unhappily,  in  findmg  fault,  shall 
we  break  off  triunii)hantly — like  many 
pleasant  gentlemen  of  letters,  who  are 
able,  when  they  choose,  to  find  only 
"  evil  continually  r"  We  trust  our  na- 
ture is  otherwise.  And  first,  let  us  quote 
a  piece  which  would  almost  redeem  the 
volume,  if  every  line  besides  were  bor- 
rowed or  balderdash. 

THE  BROOK. 

A  little  blind  s;irl  wandering. 

While  dayliijht  pales  beneath  the  moon, 
And  with  a  brook  meandering, 

To  hear  its  gentle  tune. 

The  little  blind  girl  by  the  brook. 

It  told  her  something — you  might  guess, 

To  see  her  smile,  to  see  her  look 
Of  listening  eagerness. 
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Though  blind,  a  never  silent  guide 
Flowed  with  her  timid  feet  along; 

And  down  she  wandered  by  its  side 
To  hear  the  running  song. 

And  sometimes  it  was  soft  and  low, 
A  creeping  music  in  the  ground  ; 

And  then,  if  something  checked  its  flow, 
A  gurgling  swell  of  sound. 

And  now,  upon  the  other  side. 

She  seeks  her  mother's  cot ; 
And  still  the  noise  shall  be  her  guide, 

And  lead  her  to  the  spot. 

For  to  the  blind,  so  little  free 
To  move  about  beneath  the  sun, 

Small  things  like  this  seem  liberty — 
Something  from  darkness  won. 

But  soon  she  heard  a  meeting  stream. 
And  on  the  bank  she  followed  still ; 

It  murmured  on,  nor  could  she  tell 
It  was  another  rill. 

Ah  !  whither,  whither  my  little  maid  ? 

And  wherefore  dost  thou  wander  here  ? 
I||seek  my  mother's  cot,  she  said. 

And  surely  it  is  near. 

There  is  no  cot  upon  this  brook  ; 

In  yonder  mountains  dark  and  drear. 
Where  sinks  the  sun,  its  source  it  took, 

Ah,  wherefore  art  thou  here  ? 

0  I  sir,  thou  art  not  true  nor  kind, 
It  is  the  brook,  I  know  its  sound  ; 

Ah  !  why  would  you  deceive  the  blind  ? 
I  hear  it  in  the  ground. 

And  on  she  stepped,  but  grew  more  sad, 
And  weary  were  her  tender  feet  ; 

The  brotik's  small  voice  seemed  not  so  glad, 
lis  song  was  not  so  sweet. 

Ah  !  whither,  whither,  my  little  maid  ? 
And  wherefore  dost  thou  wander  here  ? 

1  seek  my  mother's  cot,  she  said, 
And  surely  it  is  near. 

There  is  no  cot  upon  this  brook  ; 

I  hear  its  sound,  the  maid  replied. 
With  dreamlike  and  bewildered  look, 

I  have  not  left  its  side. 

0  go  with  me,  the  darkness  nears, 
The  first  pale  stars  begin  to  gleam  ; 

The  maid  replied  with  bursting  tears. 
It  is  the  stream  1  it  is  the  stream  ! 

What  think  you  ?  Is  that  worth  the 
moment's  glance  of  your  eye  over  it  ?  Or, 
read  so  carelessly,  even,  will  you  ever 
forget  it  ?  To  our  mind  it  is  faultess. 
The  incident  it  embodies  is  inexpressibly 
touching ;  and  the  language,  in  which  it 


flows,  perfectly  simple,  of  a  pathos  that 
fills  the  eyes  with  tears,  and  musical  as 
the  brook  that  murmured  along  for  the 
poor  girl's  "timid  feet."  It  has  haunted 
us  since  we  first  read  it.  We  do  not  think 
it  could  be  improved.  It  is  besides,  we 
conceive,  in  all  respects,  perfectly  origi- 
nal— a  pure  creation  of  the  poet's  im- 
agination and  heart — resembling,  even 
remotely,  nothing  that  we  have  ever 
seen.  We  take  your  hand  upon  it,  Mr. 
Lord — nay,  man,  look  us  kindly  in  the 
eye — we  sincerely  think,  that  nothing 
superior  to  it,  of  the  kind,  has  been 
written  in  the  language  for  some  years. 
Other  things,  too,  betoken  in  Mr. 
Lord  Ihe  genuine  capabilities  and  heart 
of  a  poet.  Some  lines  to  his  sister  are 
striking  and  noble — the  last  six  ex- 
ceedingly. How  simple  are  they — and 
how  different  from  that  bombastic,  not  to 
say  impious,  wish  about  personating 
Niagara  in  Heaven  ! — 

And  shall  we  meet  in  heaven,  and  know 

and  love  ? 
Do  human  feelings  in  that  world  above 
Unchanged  survive  ?    blest  thought !    but 

ah,  I  fear 
That  thou,  dear  sister,  in  some'other  sphere. 
Distant  from  mine,  will  find  a   brighter 

home, 
Where    I,   unworthy  found,    may    never 

come  ; — 
Or  be  so  high  above  me  glorified. 
That  I,  a  meaner  angel,  uadescried, 
Seeking  thine  eyes,  such  love  alone  shall 

see. 
As  angels  give  to  all,  bestowed  on  me  ; 
And  when  thy  voice  upon  my  ear  shall 

fall. 
Hear  only  such  reply  as  angels  give  to  all. 

Of  a  different  kind,  hut  exquisite  beyond 
cavil,  is  the  Sonnet,  "  Birds  in  Winter!" 

BIRDS  IN  WINTER. 

How  still  the  air  within  this  forest  brown ; 
So  still,  you  hear   the  snow  fall  through 

the  trees. 
And  on  the  yellow  leaves  beneath  them 

strewn  ; 
And  thick  it  falls,  unwavered  by  the  breeze. 
As  if  the  white  clouds  piecemeal  should 

come  down  ; 
And  mark  these  little  birds  that  sit  and 

freeze. 
With  half-closed  eyes,  and  ruffled  feathers, 

known 
As  them  that  fly  not  with   the  changing 

year. 
0  birds  !  had  I  your  wings  would  I  be  here  ? 
And  yet,  why  not  ?    the  winter    has   its 

flowers 
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Varied  and  wondrous — crystals,  stalactites. 

Nor  undelightful  these  sott  Heecy  showers  ; 

And  why  not  birds? — whom  love  of  these 
invites 

More  than  the  summer  with  its  green  de- 
lights. 

"Calliope,"  p.  145,  though  the  tone  of  it 
is,  we  think,  not  altogether  his  own, 
and  there  are  some  abominably  long  lines 
for  blank  verse,  is  beautiful,  and  to  be 
remembered.  The  Ode  that  follows  it, 
"To  an  American  Statesman,"  (Henry 
Clay,)  has  bold  and  stirring  passages. 
"The  Sky,"  p.  41,  finely  expresses  the 
dreaminess,  the  awe,  the  uncertainty  that 
comes  over  one  who  lies  down — in  June 
it  should  be,  or  the  early  bright  days  of 
September — on  some  grassy  place,  un- 
der the  clear  canopy,  and  gazes  up  and 
up,  into  the  blue  depth  that  seems  grovv- 
ing  bluer  and  deeper  as  he  strives  to 
fathom  it — till  the  earth  seems  to  be 
floating  away  from  under  him,  leaving 
him  to  the  embrace  of  a  boundless  ex- 
pansion which  he  has  no  power  to  com- 
pass or  comprehend.  Words,  says  the 
poem,  cannot  express  it — nor  any  vast 
sound,  as  of  the  ocean  or  the  wind — for— 

"  All  sound  hath  measure,  and  each  tone 

Is  linked  in  thought  to  things  that  die : 
In  the  unfathomed  depth  alone 

And  power  of  silence  doth  it  lie 
To  speak  the  sight,  that  to  thine  eye, 

(To  eye  or  thought  before  unknown, 
Or  known  but  as  Divinity,) 

Seems,   as  it  spreads,  vast,  boundless, 
one, — 
The  shadow  of  Infinity 

Over  the  trembling  finite  thrown." 

The  "Magian  Hymn"  is  fine;  the  "He- 
brew Hymn"  is  better,  because  more  ori- 
ginal. The  description  of  the  Creation 
is  particularly  noble— representing  it  as 
rising,  when  the  Creator  simply  gazed 
down  into  the  void: 

"  But  when  within  the  abyss. 

With  sudden  light  illuminated, 

Thou,  thine  image  to  behold. 

Into  its  (juickened  depths. 

Looked  down  witli  brooding  eye, 

Earth  with  its  mountains  rose. 

And  seas,  and  streams. 

And  o'er  them,  like  a  cloud, 

Rose  the  blue  lirmament ; 

And  the  sun  burst  iurth 

With  wide  and  sudden  blaze. 

That  made  the  dazzled  night 

Know  its  own  darlnicss — and  the  stars 

Rose  glimmering  in  liis  skirts; 

And  nearer  to  the  earth,  the  moon 

Above  the  mountains'  blue  and  skiey  peaks 

Rode  pale  and  beautiful." 


It  is  sadly  marre3,  however,  by  the  bad 
grammar  of  "  looked"  for  the  second  per- 
son. So  also  in  the  3d  line  of  the  Hymn, 
"  nor  dare  not."  Whyiuill  not  JNIr.  Lord 
have  respect  to  Murray  and  some  other 
syntactical  gentlemen,  "  dry  but  useful." 
"We  had  as  lief  be 

"  Thumped  upon  the  back, 
By  one  who  hails  us  '  Tom '  or  Jack,'  " 

as  to  be  knocked  suddenly  by  a  gramma- 
tical blunder.  The  "  Ode  to  England  "  is, 
on  the  whole,  a  fine  production;  though 
"we  are  often  met  with  gleams  of  resem- 
blance, that  take  away  vastly  from  its 
credit.  It  is  also  very  unequal.  The 
passages  referring  to  Chaucer  and  Spencer 
are  good;  those  to  i\lilton  and  Shak- 
speare,  are  entirely  inadequate ;  as,  indeed, 
it  was  more  difficult  to  do  them  justice. 
Of  Keats,  he  says : 

"  Oh,  gold  Hyperion,  love-lorn  Porphyro, 
111  fated !   from  thine  orbed  lire  struck 
back. 
Just  as  the  parting  clouds  began  to  glow. 
And  stars,  like  sparks,  to  bicker  in  thy 
track  ! 
Alas  !  throw  down,  throw  down,  ye  mighty 
dead,  • 

The  leaves  of  oak  and  asphodel 
That  ye  were  weaving  for  that  honored 
head, — 
In  vain,  in  vain,  your  lips  would  seek  a 
spell 
In  the  few  charmed  words  the  poet  sung. 
To  lure  him  upward  in  your  scats  to 
dwell, — 
As  vain  your  grief!     Oh  !  why  should  one 
so  young 
Sit  crowned  'midst    hoary  heads   with 
wreaths  divine  ? 
Though    to  his  lips  Hymettus'  bees  had 
clung. 
His  lips  shall  never  taste  the  immortal 
wine, 
Who  sought  to  drain  the  glowing  cup  too 

soon. 
For  he  hath  perished,  and  the  moon 
Hath  lost  Endymion — but  too  well 

The  shatf  that  pierced  him  in  her  arms 

was  Fped  : — 
Into  that  gulf  of  dark  and  nameless  dread, 
Star-hlic  he  fell,  but  a  wide  splendor 
shed 
Through  its  deep  night,  that  kindled  as 
he  fell." 

Wc  quote  this  both  because  it  is  exceed- 
ingly beautil'ul,  and  because  we  entirely 
disagree  with  him  in  the  sentiment.  Keats 
will  live :  the  fragment  of  Hyperion  is 
hardly  second  to  anything  since  JNlilton. 

We  have  copied  enougii  to  show  that 
Mr.  Lord  is  a  poet,  whatever  his  sins 
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may  be.  Even  in  those  pieces  which 
we  have  most  severely  condemned,  as 
full  of  imitations  from  all  sides,  there  are 
yet  passages  of  great  beauty,  and  equally 
orig-inal.  Some  of  these  we  will  quote 
without  comment,  for  they  need  none. 
Thus  in  "  Worship": 

"  Winds  thatin  the  sedge, 

And  grass,  and  ripening  grain,  while  nature 

sleeps, 
Practice,  in  whispered  music,  soft  and  low, 
Their  sweet  inventions." 

"Long,  harp-like  shrillings,  or  soft  gush 

of  sounds." 

"  Ye  winds  ! 

That  in  the  impalpable  deep  caves  of  air. 
Moving  your  silent  plumes,  in  dreams  of 

flight, 
Twmiltiious  lie." 

"  A  sound  so  deep  and  loud,  that  at  its  might 
The  pillared  heavens  would  fail,  and  all 

their  frame 
Of  ancient  strength  and  grandeur  sink  at 

once, 
But  for  its  soul  of  sweetness  that  supports, 
And  mightier  harmony  that  builds  them 

still." 

"  That  I  who  feel  a  clinging  awe  descend 
From  this  dark  roof,  and  dim,  low-pillared 

aisle. 
And  to  my  knees  persuade  me." 

So,  also,  a  passage  in  "Niagara"  is  the 
most  perfect  description,  in  little,  we  have 
seen  of  a  view  unequaled  in  the  world : 

"  Thy  inland  sea,  with  its  embosomed  isles, 
Far-stretciiing  and  commingling   with   the 

sky,— 
And  nearer,  its  swift  la2Jse  and  whitening 

speed, 
And  the  green  slide  of  ivaters,  that  around 
The  abyss,  and  'round  the  rising  clouds, 
Which  "heaven  with  rainbows  painted  as  they 

rose, 
Stretched,  sky-like,  in  a  broad  and  whelming 

curve." 


"  The  rocks  around, 
From  •whosehigh-pilcd  and  adamantine  fronts 
Ages  hive  fallen  like  shadonv,  without  power 
To  crumble  or  deface  them." 

And  in  "  Saint  Mary's  Gift,"  when  the 
maiden  wakes  up  to  her  lover  from  seem- 
ing death : 

"  And  each  unto  the  other  was  a  dream  ; 
And  so  they  gazed,  without  a  stir  or  breath. 
Until  her  head  into  the  golden  stream 
Of  her  wide  tresses " 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  do  Mr. 
Lord  complete  justice.  We  desire  he 
may  continue  to  write :  Ave  consider  him 
capable  of  noble  things ;  but  Ave  earnestly 
beg  of  him  to  avoid  all  appearance  of 
imitation.  It  is  the  great  American  fault, 
and  it  is  time  that,  as  individuals  and  as 
a  nation,  Ave  adopt,  in  intellectual  and 
social  interests,  some  path  of  our  own. 
Any  Avriter,  at  least,  who  is  to  live,  must 
take  such  a  course.  If  Mr.  Lord  pro- 
duces many  things  like  "  The  Blind  Girl 
and  the  Brook,"  he  Avill  not  Jong  want  a 
reputation. 

And  noAv  is  our  pen  like  that  of  the 
sage,  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli,  disposed  to 
repose  in  some  final  paragraph.  The  sha- 
dows of  the  tall  houses  and  the  red  light, 
streaming  Ioav  over  the  Hudson,  and  up 
the  long  streets,  turning  even  the  dusty 
trees  of  the  city  to  a  golden  foliage,  be- 
token the  going  doAvn  of  the  hot  Day  to 
cool  himself  in  the  "  Ocean  stream."  Our 
throbbing  pulses  have  groAvn  calmer;  we 
invoke  the  silent  descent  of  Evening,  in 
the  exquisite  words  of  Collins  : 

*0h.  Nymph   reserved,   while   now   the 

bright-haired  Sun 
Sits  in  yon  western  tent,whose  cloudy  skirts, 
With  brede  ethereal  wove, 
O'erhang  his  wavy  bed." 

Erleden. 
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The  Challenge  of  Barletta.  By  Messing 
D'AzEGLio.  New  York.  Paine  & 
Burgess,  62  John-street. 

The  proposed  series  of  translations  from 
the  Italian,  entitled  "  The  Medici  Series," 
by  C.  Edwards  Lester,  U.  S.  Consul  at 
Genoa,  is  to  consist  of  four  works  :  "  The 
Challenge  of  Barletta,  An  Historical  Ro- 
mance of  the  Times  of  the  Medici,  by 
D'Azeglio  ;  The  Florentine  Histories,  by 
Machiavelli ;  The  Citizen  of  a  Republic, 
by  Ceba,  a  Genoese ;  The  Autobiography 
of  Alfieri. 


The  Challenge  of  Barletta  we  have  read 
with  very  much  more  interest  than  we  an- 
ticipated. We  admire  a  well-constructed 
story,  as  we  admire  a  symmetrical  man. 
The  expression  of  proportion  in  either 
case  is  a  pleasant  study.  Now  we  have  it 
the  articulation  of  elegance  and  grace,  and. 
now  the  bolder  outline  of  sinewy  strength. 
What  we  most  imperatively  demand  in 
both  is  a  clear  definition — a  decided  cha- 
racter, one  way  or' the  other.  This  "  The 
Challenge"  distinctly  possesses.  We  do 
not  often,  in  these  days  of  miscellaneou 
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production,  happen  upon  a  more  vigorous 
and  artistic  story.  The  chief  aim  of  the 
Romance — which  is  laid  in  the  chivalrous 
and  brilliant  times  of  the  Medici,  and  the 
great  Spaniard,  Gonzales — is  to  redeem 
the  memory  of  Italian  chivalry  from  the 
aspersions  which  French  writers  have  suf- 
fered themselves  to  fling  upon  it.  This 
object  is  well  attained,  through  a  great 
number  of  interesting  scenes.  Another 
A'ery  evident — a  doubt  has  crossed  our 
mind  whether  it  is  not,  in  reality  the 
chief — purpose  of  the  book,  is,  to  leave  the 
horror  of  an  unutterable  loathing  and  dis- 
gust associated  in  the  reader's  mind  with 
the  name  of  Cffisar  Borgia;  and  it  is  most 
consummately  effected.  All  the  plot  and 
personages  of  the  tale  are  made  to  subserve 
this  object,  and  a  more  elaborately  hideous 
picture  of  ferocious  and  detestable  villany 
than  is  here  struck  out  in  a  few  masterly 
touches,  (for  Borgia  is  kept  much  in  the 
background,)  has  rarely  been  conceived. 
One  lays  aside  the  book  with  an  oppression 
of  loathing  at  the  heart,  which  it  would 
require  much  of  the  ingenuity  of  historical 
sophistry  to  alleviate.  Such  eflorts  have 
been  made  to  relieve  the  memory  of  this 
infernal  wretch  from  something  of  the  in- 
famy heaped  upon  it — but  the  indignantly 
earnest,  yet  skilful  simplicity  of  this  Ital- 
ian carries  with  it  a  mountain  of  evidence 
against  him.  The  catastrophe  of  the  story 
is  peculiarly  noble — almost  as  much  so  as 
that  of  the  "  Bride  of  Lammermoor."  The 
manner,  indeed,  of  young  Fieramosca's 
death  somewhat  resembles  the  fate  of  the 
unfortunate  and  melancholy  "Lord  of 
Ravenswood." 

The  translation  is  beautiful.  Mr.  Lester 
has  executed  his  part  of  the  work  well — 
if  we  except  a  few  inaccuracies  of  style, 
which  a  little  more  care  would,  and  should, 
have  obviated. 

Of  the  value  of  the  other  works  in  the 
Series,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.     They 


are  exceedingly  elegant  writings,  and  have 
long  been  famous  in  Europe  :  two  hun- 
dred years  have  made  Machiavelli  a  classic. 
Is'o  translations  of  them  have  been  circu- 
lated in  this  country,  and  Mr.  Lester  is 
doing  us  a  service  by  his  labors.  We  shall 
take  occasion,  to  speak  of  those  hereafter. 


The  Farmer  and  Emigrant's  Hand 
Book.  Being  a  full  and  complete  ^uide 
for  the  farmer  and  emigrant — compris- 
ing the  clearing  of  forest  and  prairie 
land,  gardening,  farming  generally, 
farriery,  cookery,  and  the  preve7ition 
and  cure  of  diseases,  &,-c.  Sfc.  By  Josiah 
T.  Marshall.  New  York :  Appleton 
&  Co. 

This  belongs  to  a  class  of  books  we  are 
always  glad  to  aid  in  circulating  when  they 
are  well  got  up.  In  addition  to  the  thousand 
hints  and  practical  truths  conveyed,  which 
may  be  useful  to  the  experienced  Farmer 
himself,  we  perceive  ^many  things  in  this 
volume  of  great  importance  to  those  migra- 
tory legions  annually  pouring  Westward 
from  our  Atlantic  border.  Hundreds  leaving 
the  desk — throwing  aside  the  leather  apron 
— the  yard-stick — and  sometimes  even  (0 
rara  avis !)  the  dandy's  switch — and  manful- 
ly shouldering  that  potent  instrument,  the 
axe — are  tramping  sturdily  away  to  the  road- 
song  of  "  Westward  ho  I"  They  go  to  hew 
out  for  themselves  new  homes  in  the  deep 
forests,  or  in  some  wooded  island  of  those 
flowery  seas,  the  Prairies — where  they  may 
drink  the  breath  of  untainted  winds — let 
their  hearts  freshen,  and  their  limbs  grow 
strong !  God  speed  them  on  their  noble 
march  ! — for  they  are  leading  all  the  train 
of  social  and  civil  virtues  out  into  the  wil- 
derness, to  adorn  and  beautify  its  desert 
places.  This  book  will  be  very  useful  and 
suggestive  to  them.  We  could  wish  that 
some  of  our  scientific  men  might  be  induced 
to  undertake  something  more  detailed  and 
elaborate  on  the  same  basis  as  this  work. 


The  fiillowinir  books  linvi^  Iipcn  rrroivcd.  The  notices  of  llicm  crowded  out  of  this,  >yill 
npp''ar  ni-xt  nioiitli.  From  ILirpiT  iV  JJiolhors,  "  The  Travels  of  Marco  Polo,"  "A  Treatise 
oil  Domestic  ICconniiiy,"  "Praise  and  Principle,"  iVc.  From  Apjileloii  \-  Co.,  "  ]{cid's 
iMmlisii  Dictionary,"  "  Arnold's  l^ectnres  on  History."  From  Wiley  «\"  Putnam,  "  Lyoll's 
Travels  in  America,"  Prof.  Wilson's  "  j^ssay  on  Biirns,"  and  olh(;rtVcsli  vols,  of  their  pojm- 
lar  series.  From  Tieknor  &  Co.,  ]5oston,  "Confessions  "fan  Cpiiim  Fater."  From  Ivtille 
&  Brown,  No.  Xll  I  of  "  American  Biography,"  From  Wiirdweil  iV  Co.,  Andovcr,  "  Selec- 
tions from  Bishop  Hull's  Writings." 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS  ACCORDING  TO  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY.* 


What  is  the  State  ?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion which  the  course  of  events  among 
us  is  forcing  most  rapidly  to  a  decision. 
Doubtless  we  are  yet  a  State,  although  it 
may  he  difficult  to  define  it.  Without 
any  analysis  of  its  real  nature,  we  have, 
notwithstanding,  certainly  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  that  organization,  which  is  to 
some  so  exceedingly  plain,  while  to  others 
it  involves  ideas  and  principles,  the  true 
understanding  of  which  calls  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  highest  powers  of  the  mind, 
all  the  lights  of  experience,  and  all  the 
aid  that  can  be  derived  from  Divine  reve- 
lation. 

Some,  we  say,  regard  it  as  a  very  sim- 
ple affair.  Thomas  Paine  was  one  of 
these,  and  so  was  Thomas  Dorr,  and  so 
is  the  author  of  the  book  which  has 
called  forth  these  remarks.  To  this  school 
we  would  take  the  liberty  of  presenting 
a  few  Socratic  queries,  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  forth  our  own  difficulties, 
than  with  any  expectation  of  an  answer. 
We  ask  then — what  is  the  State  .'  Has 
the  State  any  existence  of  its  own,  or  is 
it  a  new  State  with  every  new  genera- 
tion .'  Has  the  State  any  conscience .' 
Has  the  State  any  religion  .'  Is  it  a  moral 
agent .'  Has  the  State  any  sovereignty, 
and  wherein  does  this  sovereignty  con- 
sist .'     Does  it  reside  in  law,  regarded  as 


the  mind  of  the  State,  separate  from  the 
present  volition  of  its  present  masses  ? 
If  in  the  latter — does  it  reside  in  the 
whole  population,  or  in  a  part, — and  in 
the  whole  of  that  part,  or  in  a  majority  ? 
Again — can  the  State  bind  itself,  or  in 
other  words,  can  it  bind  posterity  ?  Is  it 
free  to  limit  the  law  of  its  own  changes, 
or  has  it,  in  this  respect,  less  power  than 
the  individual  man  in  regulating  his  own 
conduct.'  What  is  the  origin  of  the 
State?  From  what  previous  condition 
does  it  arise .'  What  is  the  true  name 
of  that  previous  condition  ?  In  what 
manner  does  the  State  get  vitality,  or 
come  into  existence .'  Who  has  the 
power  of  making  the  State,  and  where 
did  they  get  that  power .'  If,  after  the 
State  is  born,  the  majority  have  a  right 
to  rule,  had  they,  previous  to  that  event, 
any  such  power  to  create  or  give  birth  to 
the  State,  or  to  give  it  any  particular 
form,  without  the  consent  of  the  minor- 
ity— and  if  so,  whence  did  they  get  that 
right  ?  If  a  majority — then,  we  ask, — a 
majority  of  what  territory,  or  territories  ? 
What  previous  power  of  what  previous 
majority  shall  determine  the  portion  of 
space  over  which  a  contained  majority 
are  to  rule,  or,  in  other  words,  whence 
does  the  State  get  its  metes  and  bounds  ? 
What  is  to  prevent  a  majority  of  any  part 
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seceding  and  forming  themselves 

subdivided 
same  manner,  and  on  the  same 
principles,  by  other  smaller  contained 
majorities  ?  Can  such  parts  be  bound  to 
any  whole  which  they  did  not  personally 
contribute  to  constitute,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  bound  by  the  acts  of  their 
ancestors  before  they  were  born?  Again 
— Is  there  anything  Divine  about  the 
State,  or  has  it  any  religious  sanctions  ? 
Can  the  State  educate  ?  "if  so,  what  shall 
it  teach  ?  Has  it  any  code  of  morals  ? 
Has  it  any  science,  or  philosophy,  any 
more  than  it  has  a  religion  ? 

Now  the  school  to  which  we  have  last 
referred,  would  regard  all  these  questions 
with  a  very  astonished  air.  Some  of 
them  Avould  seem  to  have  no  meaning  : 
others  would  appear  too  absurd  for  an 
answer.  Some  would  be  regarded  as  ut- 
terly inconsistent  with  themselves,  or 
self-contradicting  paradoxes,  and  some 
they  would  perhaps  esteem  of  such  a 
nature,  that  none  but  a  tory,  a  monarchist, 
an  advocate  of  the  union  of  Church  and 
State,  or,  what  is  worse  than  all,  some 
British  whig,  would  even  think  of  ask- 
ing. Do  you  inquire  what  is  the  State .' 
say  they.  Why,  what  can  be  plainer  ? 
"  The  State  is  a  collection  of  people  associ- 
ated together  for  the  protection  of  their 
Tights."  Very  well,  gentlemen— We  ac- 
cept your  definition  for  the  present,  but 
as  we  before  had  but  one  word  on  which 
to  range  our  queries,  you  have  now  pre- 
sented us  with  several  more,  equally  sug- 
gestive and  prolific  in  pertinent  inter- 
rogatories. 

The  State  you  say,  is  a  collection,  ^c. 
We  proceed  then  to  ask.  How  gathered 
out  of  the  other  masses  of  mankind,  and  by 
whose  authority  collected  ?  By  whose 
command  are  others  excluded  .'  If  you 
say,  the  authority  of  the  parts— we  in- 
quire again—Parts  of  what  whole  ?  Or 
how  shall  they  determine  theparts,  before 
they  have  the  ivholc  of  which  they  are  to 
be  parts;  for  surely,  you  will  not  be  so 
utterly  illogical  as  to  make  an  effect — 
namely,  the  whole  as  the  result  of  the 
constituting  power  of  a  majority  of  that 
whole — to  be  a  necessary  antecedent  of 
the  very  power  from  which  it  claims  its 
own  existence — a  proposition  so  strange- 
ly absurd,  that  language,  which  is  logi- 
cal by  an  inherent  necessity,  almost 
wholly  fails  to  express  it. 

Again,  suppose  the  whole  to  be  ascer- 
tained. A  collection  of  people,  you  say. 
But  who  are  people  ?  Do  you  mean  all 
the  human  beings  within  a  certain  terri- 


tory, as  all  sharing  equally,  jointly,  and 
severally,  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  ? 
Are  persons  of  eighteen  years  of  age  peo- 
ple ?  Are  ignorant  men  people .'  Are 
women  people  ?  Are  black  men  people  ? 
If  some  are  not,  who  are  to  be  excluded  ? 
If  you  say,  all  under  a  certain  age ;  all 
who  are  not  possessed  of  sufficient  reason 
and  intelligence ;  then  again — Who  is  to 
determine  the  age  of  discretion,  or  the 
amount  of  intelligence  ?  A  majority  of 
the  people?  But  it  is  )iot  yet  ascertained 
who  are  people  ?  Who  shall  vote  in  set- 
tling this  question  ?  If  all,  then  how  can 
we  be  certain  that  the  very  young,  and 
the  fools,  and  the  colored  men,  may  not 
outnumber  the  aged,  and  the  wise,  and. 
the  white.  If  not,  what  power  back  of 
the  people  shall  decide  who  is  to  vote, 
and  what  power  back  of  these  shall  give 
them  authority  thus  to  decide,  and  so  on, 
ad  infinitum. 

Again, — "  A  collection  of  people  asso- 
ciated for  the  protection,  ^c."  Protection 
against  whom — against  what .'  Against 
themselves — against  the  majority  who 
have  the  sovereignty,  or  against  the  mi- 
nority who  have  no  power  at  all  ?  As- 
sociated for  the  protection  of  their  riglits. 
What  rights  .'  Rights  existing  before,  or 
rights  derived  from  the  association,  and 
only  having  an  existence  under  it  ?  If 
the  former,  do  you  mean  such  rights  as 
the  sole  property  in  land,  be  it  more  or 
less,  with  the  right  to  keep  every  one  else 
from  entering  upon  it,  or  the  right  to  vote 
in  the  election  of  rulers,  or  the  right  to 
hold  office,  with  other  inalienable  privi- 
leges that  we  possess  in  a  state  of  nature ; 
or  do  you  only  mean,  generally — as  a  late 
Teutonic  philosopher  has  said — the  right 
to  be  a  man  ?  But  here  we  must  stop. 
The  last  word,  is  so  exceedingly  prolific 
of  queries;  it  suggests  such  a  hive  of 
pertinent  and  impertinent  questions,  that 
should  we  indulge  ourselves  in  asking 
them,  our  pages,  for  some  distance  to 
come,  would  present  to  the  eye  a  crowd- 
ed and  Avearisome  series  of  unsightly 
marks  of  interrogation. 

Any  fool,  however,  may  ask  questions. 
True,  but  they  may  be  very  pertinent  for 
all  that,  and  if  so,  a  wise  man  should  be 
prepared  to  answer  them,  or  give  a  con- 
fession of  his  ignorance.  Now  we  con- 
tend, that  these  queries  are  not  only  pro- 
per, but  such  as  must  suggest  themselves 
to  every  reflecting  mind.  They  show, 
too,  that  in  the  way  of  forming  a  true  no- 
tion of  the  real  nature,  design,  origin, 
rights,  and  duties  of  the  State,  ihere  are 
intrinsic  difficulties,  of  which,  perhaps, 
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the  writers  of  this  school  have  never 
dreamed  as  presenting  any  impedirnent  to 
their  shallow  theories — and  not  only  dif- 
ficulties intrinsic,  but  also  others,  with 
which  the  subject  has  been  invested,  in 
consequence  of  having  been  for  some  time 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  very  doubtful 
philosophy.  Every  one  of  these  ques- 
tions may  be  fairly  asked  of  the  author  of 
this  treatise  on  human  rights,  and  yet  we 
hazard  little  in  saying,  that  very  few  of 
them,  indeed,  receive  anything  like  a  sat- 
isfactory answer.  He  talks  of  rights,  of 
the  State,  of  the  people,  of  nature,  &c.,  as 
though  he  had  most  accurately  defined 
the  terms  employed,  or  there  had  never 
been  any  diflerence  of  opinion  in  respect 
to  their  meaning. 

The  author  adopts  that  view  of  the 
State  which  regards  it  as  only  an  aggre- 
gation of  individuals,   having  in  itself 
nothing  of  a  permanent  or  essential  na- 
ture, and  in  fact,  no  existence  aside  from 
its  present  masses.     He  expressly  denies 
that  it  is  the  source  of  any  rights,  and 
asserts  with  great  conJidence,  that  it  is 
only    designed  for  the   preservation   of 
those  previously  existing.     It  creates  no 
new  duties,   gives  rise   to   no  new  obli- 
gations, and  establishes  no  new  relations. 
It  is  a  combination  for  self-defence,  and 
differs  only  in  numbers,  extent  in  space, 
and   perhaps  duration   in  time,  from  a 
mass  meeting.     There  is  about  law  and 
government  nothing  divine ;  they  have 
no  religious  sanctions.     The  State  is  in 
all  Tces^ects  avoluntanj society,  into  which 
men   enter  when  they  choose,  and,  of 
course,  from  which  they  may  depart  in 
the   same   manner,   and  from  the  same 
motive.    It  receives  all  its  authority  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  not  only  as 
being  physiccdly  in  their  hands  to  over- 
turn or  not  as  they  please,  but  also  as 
deriving  from   the   same   source  all  the 
legitimate  sanctions  of  its  power.     Men 
are  to  obey  the  laws  because  they  have 
made    them.     "  Government  is  submit- 
ting to  one's  self"   (page  31.)     The  ma- 
gistrate, in  no  sense,  represents  the  Di- 
vine authority,  as  Paul  says,    or  any 
Eternal  Justice,  but  only  the  m.ajority  of 
the  people.     He  imposes  restraint,  (not 
punishment,)  (page  66)  on  the  criminal, 
because  the  criminal  has  consented  that, 
in    certain  circumstances,   this  may  be 
done.     As  a  necessary  conclusion,  the 
State  cannot  bind  itself,  or  make  any 
laws  for  posterity.      Every  new  gener- 
ation is  held  only  by  virtue  of  its  implied 
assent,  and  of  course,  when  it  comes  of 
age,  (a  period  which  itself  alone  is  to  de- 


termine,) it  may  destroy  that  implication 
by  an  express  dissent. 

We  shall  not  here  go  into  an  extended 
examination  of  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment, which  is  in  all  respects  the  opposite 
of  this,  although  we  hope  to  do  so  in 
some  future  number  of  this  Review.  VVe 
firmly  believe,  that  there  is  something 
far  higher  in  the  nature  of  the  State,  in 
the  law,  and  in  the  origin  and  obligation 
of  both,  than  anything  we  have  found 
in  this  book ;  but  they  involve  positions 
at  all  times  difficult  to  be  proved  by  a 
priori  reasoning— although  they  may  be 
thus  proved — and  which  become  far  more 
so  when  addressed  to  those,  who  have 
an  entirely  distinct  philosophy,  with  no 
common  fundamental,  or  first  principles 
with  which  we  might  start  in  the  argu- 
ment. 

There  is,  however,  a  method  of  reach- 
ing the  advocates  of  this  plausible  scheme, 
by  presenting  the  inconsistencies  and 
absurdities  which  result  directly  from 
it.  The  two  doctrines,  we  say,  have 
nothing  in  common.  The  theory  of 
which  our  author's  book  is  a  fair  repre- 
sentation, adopts  to  some  extent  the  old 
language,  but  its  advocates  themselves 
sometimes  betray  a  secret  feeling,  that 
the  most  important  terms  thus  used  by 
them  are  misnomers,  at  variance  with  the 
long-established  sense  in  which  they 
have  been  generally  received  by  man- 
kind. State  is  not  something  which 
stands,  but  rather  that  which  is  ever 
flowing.  Nation  is  not  something  which 
is  born,  or  grows  out  of  the  womb  of 
time,  with  homogeneity  and  natural 
unity,  but  is  the  creation  of  a  mass  meet- 
ing, or  rather,  a  large  mass  meeting  itself. 
Law  (lex)  is  not  that  which  binds,  un- 
less the  criminal  consents  to  be  bound ; 
and  government  instead  of  being  the  di- 
rector and  controller  of  the  popular  vo- 
lition, is  controlled  by  it,  or  is,  in  other 
words,  nothing  more  than  its  expression. 
The  writer  of  this  book  seems  to  be 
aware,  that  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, of  which  language  is  the  truest 
exponent,  is  directly  against  him.  On 
page  66,  for  example,  he  says : 

"  It  is  unfortunate  that  our  language  fur- 
nishes no  word  which  expresses  the  idea 
of  that  procedure  which  the  State  can 
rightfully  take  for  the  prosecution  of  crime 
and  reformation  of  offenders.  We  call  it 
PUNISHMENT,  which  to  most  minds  con- 
veys a  wrong  idea.  It  imports  vengeance, 
a  terror  and  example  to  mankind,"  &c. 

"  This  compound  idea  of  punishment  (he 
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proceeds  to  say)"7S  entirely  wrong."  Sure- 
ly he  does  not  mean  to  make  the  assertion 
philologically.  He  has  rightly  defined 
the  term,  as  far  as  language  is  concerned. 
It  does  mean  all  this  as  used  in  our  own 
tongue,  and  the  corresponding  words,  we 
believe,  in  every  language  under  heaven, 
will  be  found  to  convey  the  same  idea. 
Vengeance,  which  is  but  another  word 
for  retributive  justice,  or  the  punishment 
of  crime  for  its  intrinsic  demerit,  enters 
into  them  all,  although  they  do  also  un- 
doubtedly embrace  the  subordinate  ideas 
of  defence  and  prevention. 

Language,  then,  is  admitted  to  be 
against  him.  If  he  would  present  his 
theory  of  government  in  its  true  light,  he 
would  have  to  invent  a  new  vocabulary 
to  suit  new  ideas.  This  school  cannot 
well  talk  in  the  ordinary  dialects  of  men, 
without  misleading,  or  more  or  less  dis- 
guising their  real  meaning.  But  why  is 
this  .'  It  is  a  bad  sign  for  any  hypothesis, 
when  its  authors  are  driven  to  find  fault 
with  language.  It  shows  that  the  doc- 
trine, although  plausible  on  the  surface, 
is  found,  when  more  deeply  examined, 
to  be  at  war  with  what  the  highest  phi- 
losophy regards  as  the  innate  ideas  of 
the  soul,  or,  according  to  another  much- 
abused  expression,  the  common  sense  of 
mankind.  This  definition  of  punishment, 
thus  incidentally  stated,  shows  that  error, 
as  well  as  truth,  has  its  unity,  and  that 
there  is  some  correspondence  between  all 
parts  of  a  false  system.  We  might  have 
predicted,  a  priori,  that  the  writer  who 
took  such  a  view  of  the  State  must  dis- 
card the  old  ideas  of  punishment.  Whe- 
ther he  could  state,  or  not,  in  express 
terms,  the  logical  connection  between  the 
two  po.sitions,  yet  he  could  not  help  feel- 
ing subjectively  that  they  belong  to  one 
theory. 

In  another  paragraph  (page  9)  we  may 
trace  a  similar,  yet  perhaps  unconscious, 
association  of  ideas,  in  an  incidental  re- 
mark respecting  the  laws  of  the  married 
state.  It  is  not  in  the  direct  argument, 
but  introduced  in  the  course  of  some  ob- 
servations on  Biackstone's  definition  of 
natural  rights.  That  learned  judge  had 
declareil,  that  "  the  husband's  right  to  the 
property  of  his  wife  has  no  foundation  in 
nature,  but  is  only  created  by  law  for  the 
purposes  of  civil  life."  Our  author, 
commenting  on  this,  observes: 

"  If  law  confers  a  right  which  nature  has  not 
ordained,  it  robs  some  tmr  nr  mnni/  of  that  which 
it  confers,  and  ivories  injuslire  dinong  inoi. 
Tlie  instance  {he  proceeds  to  soy)  qantcd  by 
Blackstmie,  icherc  tite  law  gives  the  goods  of  the 


wife,  instantly  on  marriage,  to  the  hnsband,  is 
the  most  aj't  illustration  of  this  species  of  injus- 
tice. Here  the  law  creates  a  right  arbitrarily, 
and  ivithout  a  shadow  of  any  foundation  in 
nature  ;  but  this  right  confcired  on  the  husband 
implies  a  right  taken  from  the  wife,  and  hence 
an  actual  wiang  to  tier,  which  the  (aw  ought  not 
to  injlict." 

Perhaps  the  writer  was  not  himself 
fully  aware  how  perfectly  the  above  re- 
marks are  in  unison  with  the  npurov 
xpcvioi,  the  great  and  first  falsehood  of 
his  system.  He  may  not  have  thought 
it  had  any  peculiar  connection  with  his 
doctrine  of  government,  more  than  with 
any  other,  and  yet  it  might  have  been 
known,  a  priori,  that  the  man  who 
holds  his  view  of  the  State,  would  also 
maintain,  if  it  came  in  his  way,  this  very 
doctrine  respecting  husband  and  wife.  It 
is  only  carrying  the  new  philosophy  into 
the  family.  There  is  nothing  divine  in 
the  nature,  sanction  and  obligation  of  the 
State;  there  is  also  nothing  divine  in  the 
sanction  of  marriage,  or  of  the  family 
relation.  The  State  is  a  herd  or  aggre- 
gation of  individuals :  the  family  is  no- 
thing more.  The  State  is  a  mere  com- 
pact: so  is  the  family.  Husband  and 
wife  are  not  one,  but  two.  They  are  but 
contracting  parties,  giving  up  no  previous 
rights,  and  creating  no  new  ones.  They, 
of  course,  retain  their  separate  interests, 
and  when  they  mutually  choose  to  return 
to  their  former  state  of  nature,  each  party 
should  be  left  in  a  condition  to  take  back 
what  they  severally  brought  into  the  con- 
cern. The  spirit,  however,  of  the  English 
common  law  on  this  subject — which  even 
Blackstone  misapprehended — manifests 
its  alliance  with  a  far  different  hypothesis 
in  respect  to  government,  law,  rights,  and 
relations.  From  whatever  ancient  asso- 
ciations the  idea  may  have  been  derived, 
it  regards  the  family  as  a  miniature  repre- 
sentation of  the  State,  and  the  State  as  an 
enlarged  picture  of  the  family.  There  ig 
in  both  an  organic,  and  not  merely  nu- 
merical or  aggregated  unity.  There  is 
in  each  a  divine  sanction,  introducing 
relations,  duties  and  oliligations  which 
never  could  have  arisen  from  a  mere  con- 
tract. There  is  no  separate  interest,  or 
separate  right,  as  our  author  calls  it,  of 
the  wile  against  her  husband.  They  are 
one  body,  of  which  the  man,  according 
to  Paul,  is  the  head,  and  there  ought  to 
be  no  questions  of  several  proi)crty  to 
mar  the  sacrcdncss  of  this  most  religious 
relation. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  in- 
trinsic merit  of  this  book,  the  topics  of 
which  it  professes  to  treat,  and  especially 
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those  which  it  suggests,  are  of  no  ordi- 
nary importance.     All  that  we  have  time 
for,  however,  in  the  present  number,  is 
to  expose,  in  a  rambling  way,  some  of 
the  absurdities  of  the  work  before  us,  or 
rather  of  the  theory  which  it  sets  forth. 
The  first  peculiarity  we  shall  notice  ap- 
pears on  the  very  surface.     One  cannot 
open  the  volume  without  being  struck 
with  it.    We  refer  to  its  perfect  independ- 
ence of  all  authority.     This  might,  per- 
haps, by  some,  be  styled  originality,  were 
it  not  that  we  generally  associate  with 
that  word  the  idea  of  something  profound 
as  well  as  new.     The  writer  has  most 
evidently  spun  this  treatise  out  of  his  own 
brain,  except  perhaps  as  far  as  concerns 
its   phrenological    lore.      He    owes    no 
thanks  to  Moses,  or  Aristotle,  or  Cicero, 
or  Grotius.    He  appears  to  have  consulted 
a  few  such  modern  lights  as  Bentham, 
and  the  Democratic  Review,  and  Combe's 
Constitution  of  Man,  with  now  and  then 
a  reference  to  Vattel ;  but  in  general  he 
seems  to  despise  all  aid,  except  such  as 
may  be  drawn  from  his  favorite  funda- 
mental science,  phrenology,  and  his  own 
craniological    developments.      We     are 
struck  with  the  cleanness  of  his  margin. 
Whoever  studies  the  works  of  those  who 
have  heretofore  been  thou2:ht  to  excel  in 
the  investigation  of  these  most  important 
topics,  will  iind  this  part  of  their  writings 
presenting  a  very  different  appearance. 
References  to  authorities  crowd  the  page, 
almost  to  disfigurement.     They  seem  to 
be  frequent  in  proportion  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  writer,  and  to  the  claim  he 
might  justly  have  to  repose  confidence  in 
his  own  unaided  opinion,     in  the  great 
works  of  Grotius  and  Puffendorf,  we  find 
frequent  and  crowded  citations  from  wri- 
ters of  every  description — philosophers, 
legislators,  historians  and  poets,  ancient 
and  modern.    This,  to  superficial  readers, 
might  look  like  pedantry — the  vice,  as  it 
has  been  said,  of  the  literature  of  the  age 
in   which  they  lived.      A  juster  view 
would  regard  it  as  coming  from  a  feeling, 
which  these  great  men  possessed,  of  the 
weakness  of  the  individual  human  rea- 
son, and  a  corresponding  desire  to  collect 
into  one  focus  all  the  lights  of  antiquity, 
as  well  as  of  their  own  generation,  in 
determining  the  true  nature  of  the  State 
and  of  political  obligation.     They  had 
some  proper  conception  of  the  immense 
difficulties  attending  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  human  rights ;  and  hence  they 
not  only  joyfully  accepted  aid,  however 
obtained,  from  the  collected  wisdom  and 
experience  of  mankind,  but  made  it  one 


great  object  of  theh  books  to  spread  it 
before  their  readers.  On  this  account, 
too,  revelation  was  also  deemed  not  un- 
worthy of  their  deepest  study.  It  ap- 
peared to  them,  that  an  inquiry  into  the 
domestic,  social  and  political  relations  of 
mankind,  with  the  rights,  duties  and  obli- 
gations thence  resulting,  might  derive 
some  aid  from  the  volume  of  divine  wis- 
dom. 

Mr.  Hurl  but,  however,  seems  to  write 
in  a  spirit  of  unconscious  simplicity,  or 
in  total  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  these 
topics  have  exercised  the  keenest  powers 
of  the  master  minds  of  all  ages.  The 
State  is  with  him  a  very  simple  affair. 
Rights  are  as  plain  as  as  a  phrenological 
diagram.  Their  derivation  from  the  or- 
gans, as  exhibited  on  the  skull,  he  regards 
as  "  so  clearly  just  that  he  would  not 
even  attempt  any  further  illustration." 
(p.  13.)  He  would  scorn  the  very  thought 
of  deriving  any  assistance  from  Greek, 
Roman,  German,  English,  ancient  or 
modern  wisdom.  As  for  revelation,  he 
tells  us  with  great  naivete  (p.  85)  that 
"  it  is  something  about  which  democracy 
seems  to  have  some  difficulty  in  assigning 
its  true  position,  and  towards  which  it  had 
better,  therefore,  assume  an  air  of  perfect 
indifference." 

We  find  the  style  corresponding  to  such 
a  view  of  the  matter.  It  is  flippant,  ego- 
tistical, dogmatic,  just  in  proportion  to 
the  fewness  of  the  authorities  referred  to, 
and  the  frequency  with  which  the  writer 
gives  his  own  naked  assertions,  without 
a  shadow  of  reasoning,  illustration,  or 
even  definition,  accompanying  them. 

In  taking  this  course,  however.  Coun- 
sellor Hurlbut  has  a  reason  to  offer, 
which  did  not  exist  for  the  great  and 
learned  men  to  whom  we  have  referred. 
They  had  no  other  external  lights  than 
the  suggestions  of  those  who  had  been 
falsely  called  philosophers  and  statesmen, 
the  experience  of  past  generations,  and 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  Our  author 
has  a  new  and  lately  discovered  ally,  by 
whose  aid  this  species  of  assistance  is 
wholly  dispensed  with.  Having  the 
writings  of  Gall,  Spurzheim,  and  Combe, 
we  may  throw  away  Aristotle  and  TuUy, 
Bacon  and  the  Bible.  The  last  is  but  a 
rush-light,  the  others  are  thick  darkness 
in  comparison  with  the  brilliant  discover- 
ies of  that  scientia  scientiarum,  that  pass 
key  to  all  knowledge  and  all  mysteries, 
by  whose  invaluable  aid  our  author  has 
been  enabled  to  penetrate  so  deeply  into 
the  arcana  of  human  rights. 

In  the  very  first  sentence  of  the  book. 
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our  keenest  curiosity  is  excited  in  respect 
to  some  undisclosed  authority  he  is  going 
soon  to  introduce  into  the  arena  oi  this 
discussion.  He  commences  like  aman  con- 
scious that  he  possesses  a  power  which 
he  needs  but  to  bring  out,  in  order  to  de- 
molish all  previous  systems,  and  to  force 
all  men  to  bow  to  the  truth,  which  has  at 
length  dawned  upon  our  long  benighted 
world.  "  Since  the  period  of  our  revo- 
lution," he  tells  us,  "  scarcely  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  show  the  origin,  and 
to  define  the  extent  of  human  rights." 
Again  he  asks — "  During  the  half  centu- 
ry now  past,  what  discoveries  have  been 
made  in  the  principles  of  legislation  ?" 
Even  the  "  illustrious  Bentham'"  is  spoken 
of  as  "  a  giant  groping  in  darkness," — 
and  all  this  for  the  "  want  of  a  true  men- 
tal philosophy."  Man,  since  the  creation, 
"  had  been  utterly  unknown  to  himself." 
Revelation  had  never  taught  him  his  true 
character,  even  were  he  disposed  to  learn 
it.  All  previous  philosophy  had  been 
only  the  blind  leading  the  blind.  But  we 
may  at  length  joyfully  hail  the  long  de- 
sired advent  of  Trutli  upon  the  Earth. 
That  which  had  so  long  eluded  the  keen- 
est investigations  of  livm^  minds,  has  at 
length  been  discovered  amid  the  phospho- 
rescent light  of  dead  men's  skulls.  Gall 
and  Spurzheim  have  interrogated  Nature, 
and  the  dumb  and  voiceless  goddess  has 
at  length  broken  silence. 

"Man  now,  says  Counsellor  Hurlbut, 
is  at  length  demonstrated.  The  universal 
man  stands  forth  to  modern  view,  with  his 
mental  poivers  well  defined,  and  well 
known.  Modern  discovery  has  given  to 
each  native  desire,  to  each  emotion  and 
faculty  of  the  human  mind,  a  local  habi- 
tation and  a  name,  and  presented  to  the 
philanthropist  and  statesman  the  means 
of  defining  human  rights,  and  of  conform- 
ing human  legislation  to  the  staiidard  of 
truth  and  nature.  I  allude  {he proceeds) 
to  the  discoveries  of  the  great  Gall,  and 
to  that  system  of  intellectual  and  moral 
philosophy,  which  has  thence  resulted,  mid 
which  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  disciples 
has  justly  denominated,  the   last  and 

BEST  OF  HUMAN  SCIENCES." 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  mystery  fully 
explained.  We  now  know  why  man- 
kind have  for  so  many  a^es  groped  th^r 
way  in  darkness — why  they  have  never 
known  their  rights — why  they  have  so 
blindly  obeyed  "kings,  and  others  in  au- 
thority," under  the  foolish  doctrine  that 
established  governments,  whatever  might 
be  their  forms,  were  "  powers  ordained 
of  God" — why  they  have  had  such  a  su- 
perstitious reverence  for  law,  as  though, 


when  legitimate,  it  could  be  anything 
more  than  the  expression  of  their  own 
wills,  made  in  any  way  they  might  choose 
to  will.  Above  all,  we  now  understand 
how  it  was,  that  this  famous  modern 
doctrine  of  the  inalienable  and  indefeasi- 
ble right  of  majorities  to  rule  minorities, 
60  utterly  escaped  the  notice  of  all  phi- 
losophers, legislators,  and  theologians, 
during  all  previous  ages  of  the  world's 
history.  Phrenology  had  not  been  dis- 
covered— Combe  and  Fowler  had  not  lec- 
tured— Dorr  had  not  fought  for  human 
rights,  and  Counsellor  Hurlbut  had  not 
written. 

It  is  astonishing  with  what  ease  this 
wondrous  science  decides  the  darkest 
questions  connected  with  the  nature  of 
man ;  and  not  only  of  man  individually, 
but  as  viewed  in  all  his  moral,  social,  and 
political  relations.  How  the  errors  and 
absurdities  of  past  times  vanish  before  it. 
The  Bible  told  us,  'that  human  nature 
was  depraved,  that  the  "  thoughts  and 
imaginations  of  men  were  evil  continual- 
ly," that  "  they  loved  darkness  more 
than  light,"  and  that  "  the  heart  was  de- 
ceitful above  all  things  and  desperately 
wicked."  Who  can  know  it,  despond- 
ingjy  asks  the  prophet  of  the  INIost  High 
God;  but  phrenology  declares,  and 
Counsellor  Hurlbut  repeats  the  declara- 
tion— Man  is  at  length  demonstrated. 
The  Scriptures  spoke  of  a  disease  so  des- 
perate, a  condition  so  utterly  lost,  that 
nothing  could  cure  and  redeem  it,  but  the 
life  blood  of  incarnate  Deity.  It  told  of 
"  a  world  lying  in  wickcdncsx."  The 
greatest  legislators,  in  forming  their  po- 
litical constitutions,  had,  in  their  extreme 
blindness,  deemed  it  necessaiy  to  take  into 
their  account  this  disclo-sure  of  revelation, 
60  stran^^e  in  itself,  but  which  had  been  so 
wondertuUy  confirmed  by  the  concurring 
testimonies  of  all  history,  ancient  and 
modern,  sacred  or  profane.  Jt  now  ap- 
pears, however,  that  this  was  all  a  de- 
lusion— a  totally  wrong  verdict,  which 
mankind  had  pronounced  against  them- 
selves, and  into  which  they  had  been 
foolishly  led  by  really  depraved  priests, 
and  that  blundering  book  they  had  so  long 
been  taught  to  regard  as  the  Word  of  God. 
It  was  a  cognovit  which  had  been  given 
Tinder  gross  mental  darkness,  or,  in  other 
words,  when  the  subject  was  under  age, 
and,  therefore,  Counsellor  Hurlbut,  in  be- 
half of  mankind,  arrived  at  length  at  their 
majority,  moves  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
on  the  ground  of  the  new  discoveries  of 
this  "  last  and  best  of  human  sciences." 

"When  the  constitution  of  man,  says 
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our  author,  (page  C,)  shall  be  correctly 
understood,  he  will  be  found  worthy  of  his 
origin.  They  who  assert  the  depravity  of 
man,  ought  to  consider  his  source,  before 
they  speak  so  harshly  of  him.  We  have 
no  evidence  that  man  was  ever  better  than 
he  at  present  appears — nay,  the  evidence 
seems  to  be  in  favor  of  his  progressive  im- 
provement from  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
world." 


We  shall  not  attempt  the  superfluous 
work  of  settling  a  question  of  veracity 
between  Moses,  Christ,  and  Paul  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Mr.  George  Combe  and 
Counsellor    Hurlbut  on    the  other,  but 
will  only  here  advert  to  one  very  singu- 
lar consequence  of  his  own  theory,  of 
which,  from  some  intimations,  he  seems 
himself  to  have  been  somev/hat  aware. 
He  admits  that  man  has  indeed  exhibited  a 
very  sad  history.     His  organs,  although 
all  very  good,  have  somehow  been  very 
strangely  perverted  to  evil.    Alimentive- 
ness,  combativeness,  self-esteem,  destruc- 
tiveness,   and  acquisitiveness,   have  al- 
ways, in  the  main,  and  in  some  unac- 
countable manner,  got  the  better  of  con- 
scientionsness  and  veneration.     Man  has 
been  very  ignorant,   very  stupid,  very 
much  imposed  upon,  and  generally  very 
fond  of   the  imposition.      Demagogues 
have  made  a  fool  of  him :  priests  have 
stupified  his  understanding,  taken  advan- 
tage of  his  sins,  and  alarmed  his  super- 
stitious fears.      Somebody,  (the  author 
does  not  say  who — but  can  it  possibly 
be  man  himself! — )  has  been  ever  tramp- 
ling on  his  sacred  and  inalienable  rights. 
"  His  noblest  powers,    (to  use  the  very 
language  of  the  writer,)  have  been  pros- 
tituted to  the  most  degrading  and  vicious 
pursuits,"  but  "  all  this,  (he  continues,) 
proves  nothing  against  the  excellent  na- 
ture of  man,  nor  that  the  good  exercise  of 
that  nature  can  tend  to  evil." 

Now  without  controverting  the  pro- 
found truth  asserted  in  the  concluding  sen- 
tence— namely,  that  if  man  should  be  good 
he  would  not  be  evil — we  think  there  re- 
sults one  very  strange  consequence  from 
these  very  strange  statements.  If  man 
has  never  suffered  a  fail — as  the  Bible  has 
been  always  understood  to  teach — from 
an  originally  pure  and  holy  state ;  if,  as 
our  author  says,  he  has  never  been  better 
than  now ;  if  he  has  been  ever  progres- 
sing, and  if,  notwithstanding  that  pro- 
gression, he  has  exhibited  that  sad  his- 


should  strongly  infer  from  the  rest  of  his 
pliilosophy,  (since  they  are  all  parts  of  a 
system  which  are  almost  always  found  to 
go  together,)  our  author  should  reject  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  origin  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  adopt  that  of  the  popular 
writer  of  "  The  Vestiges  of  Creation," 
namely,  that  mankind  have  been  for  an 
immense  and  unknown  period  upon  the 
earth — then  are  w^e  driven  to  inquire,  on 
this  theory,  what  a  beast  or  devil,  or  both 
combined,  must  he  have  been  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  existence.     At  how  ex- 
ceedingly low  a  point    must  he   have 
commenced,  if,  after  incalculable  ages  of 
progressive    improvement,  without  any 
fall  from  a  higher  state,  but  a  continual 
ascent,  he  has,  notwithstanding,  exhibi- 
ted himself  as  in  the  last  six,  or  the  last 
two  thousand  years  ?     If  it  is  maintained 
that  he  was  a  develq-pment  out  of  the 
mud  and  sHme  of  an  unformed  world — 
well  and  good  ;  the  author  is  welcome  to 
the  noble  employment  of  investigating 
the  inalienable  rights  of   so   exalted  a 
being ;  but  if,  after  taking  such  a  view  of 
the  results  of  his  moral  progression,  he 
asserts  him  to  have  been  thus  created  by 
his  Maker  in  a  state  so  low,  and  dark, 
and  full  of  evil,  it  does  not  seem  to  us, 
"  easily  reconcilable,  (to  use    his    own 
language,)  with  a  proper  reverence  for 
the  Deity." 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  man,  phrenology  has  revealed  him  to 
himself.     Henceforth  we  are  told,  there 
is  to  be  no  doubt  or  difficulty  in  respect 
to  human  rights.     "The  duty   of   the 
legislator  is  most  plain."     "  It  is  simply 
to  conform  to  natural  truth''' — simply  this, 
and  nothing  more.     Most  easy  task  for 
all  future  ages  !     "  He  is  but  the  minister 
and   expositor  of  nature" — that  is  all. 
Any  man  may  now  be  qualified  for  a 
legislator,  and  this  confirms  the  author's 
doctrine,  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  be 
a  legislator ;  for  he  says  (page  37),  that 
"  every  man  has  the  same  right  to  be  a  king 
that  he  has  to  be  a  man — for  what  is  a  king 
buta  m.an."  And  if  so,  (we  extend  the  in- 
ference to  our  own  side  of  the  Atlantic) 
why  has  not  any  man  a  right  to  be  a  presi- 
dent or  a  member  of  congress  ;  so  that,  by 
good  rights,  every  democrat  in  the  land 
should  take  turns  in  holding  those  offices 
five  minutes  each  one,  until  the  rotation 
is  accomplished. 

Should  any,  however,  ask — what  do 


lory  which  it  is  admitted  the  world  pre-  you  mean  by  natural  truth .'     How  is  the 

gents — so  that  even  his  worst  known  great  question  which    Christ    left    un- 

periods  have  ever  been  an  improvement  answered,  when  interrogated  by  Pilate, 

upon  all  that  preceded— and  if,  as  we  rendered  more  easy  by  the  insertion  of 
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tlie  word,  natural  ?  In  reply  to  all  such 
queries  the  simple  inquirer  is  referred  at 
once  to  the  map  of  the  skull.  There  )^ou 
have  it — all  marked  out  in  black  and 
white,  and  as  plain  as  the  boundaries  of 
Texas.  There  you  may  see,  at  a  glance, 
all  the  animal  instincts,  all  the  piopensi- 
ties,  all  the  sentiments,  &c.,  in  short,  the 
whole  of  man,  in  this  democratic  collec- 
tion of  passions  and  desires,  all  equally 
good,  all  having  an  equal  "  right  to  that 
gratification,  indulgence  and  exercise, 
which  nature  designed  for  them  respec- 
tively," (page  13).  The  legislator  has 
only  to  allot  to  every  one  his  natural 
rights,  and  the  work  is  done.  "  Wherever 
nature  has  ordained  desire,  she  has  spread 
before  it  the  means  of  gratification,  and 
hence  the  rights  of  man." 

There  is  a  harmony  in  truth,  and  there 
is  also,  as  we  have  observed,  a  unity  and 
an  affinity  in  error.  We  could  have 
known,  without  the  least  doubt,  that  a 
man  who  held  the  theory  of  government 
maintained  in  this  book,  would  be  just 
the  one  to  be  delighted  with  all  the  fool- 
eries of  phrenology,  and  all  the  puerile 
and  quackish  reasoning  of  such  a  man  as 
George  Combe.  This  is  not  accidental ; 
and  yet  the  association  between  the  two 
systems  is  not  at  first  view  obvious.  A 
little  examination,  however,  shows  those 
points  of  mutual  attraction,  which  lead 
mnids  of  a  certain  cast,  unconsciously 
perhaps,  and  without  being  exactly 
aware  of  the  secret  sympathy  by  which 
they  are  drawn,  to  adopt  both.  The  radical 
theory  of  politics  regards  the  state  as 
nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  indi- 
viduals without  any  peimanent  pervading 
idea,  or  any  abiding  spirit  of  law  distinct 
from  a  majority  of  their  present  wills ; 
so  also  this  pretended  science  of  phreno- 
logy views  the  soul  as  a  mere  bundle  of 
faculties,  with  no  other  bond  of  unity  but 
the  phosphoric  fat  of  the  local  brain  in 
which  they  are  situated. 

Since  we  cannot,  in  the  present  number, 
do  justice  to  all  the  topics  suggested  by 
this  book,  we  would  here  dwell,  for  a 
while,  on  this  phrenological  department 
of  the  scheme.  And  it  really  deserves 
some  considerable  attention,  if  the  book 
itself  is  worthy  of  review,  because  it  is 
the  very  foundation  of  the  whole  stucture, 
and  is  evidently  regarded  by  the  author 
as  constituting  the  main  merit  of  his  per- 
formance. JNow  we  do  not  at  all  find 
fault  with  him  for  grounding  his  po- 
litical system  on  a  theory  of  mental  j)hi- 
losophy.  We  also  think  tliat  in  attempt- 
ing to  deduce  government  from  the  essen- 


tial constitution  of  man,  however  low 
may  be  his  view  of  that  constitution,  and 
in  founding  it  upon  certain  innate  senti- 
ments, he  is  in  advance  of  those  who 
make  it  wholly  a  S3'stem  of  self-defence 
against  foreign  violence;  although  the 
author  often  falls  down  to  this  very 
scheme,  for  the  want  of  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  those  truths  that  belong  to  a 
more  spiritual  philosophy.  Neither  are 
we  going  to  controvert  all  or  many  of  the 
positions  laid  down  by  phrenologists. 
In  regard  to  what  may  be  styled  its  ex- 
ternal organology  as  developed  on  the 
skull,  we  have  no  faith  whatever,  and 
care  nothing  about  it.  This,  however, 
has  but  little  bearing  on  the  theoretical, 
whatever  it  may  have  to  do  with  the 
practical  carrying  out  and  adaptation  of 
the  author's  political  system.  It  is  only . 
with  it  as  a  theory  of  mental  philosophy, 
irrespective  of  its  external  manifestations, 
or  as  a  division  of  the  mental  powers 
and  states,  tliat  we  are  principally  con- 
cerned. Viewed  in  this  light,  it  abounds 
in  positions  which  are  not  only  true,  but 
the  veriest  truisms.  Man  undoubtedly 
has  a  propensity  to  eat  and  support  life, 
and  these  functions  of  the  stomach  may 
have  some  connection  with  certain  pai-ts 
of  the  cerebellum.  He  is  inclined  to  in- 
dulge in  amatory  pleasures,  and  in  respect 
to  this,  too,  it  is  a  very  ancient  opinion, 
that  it  has  a  similar  connection,  through 
the  spinal  marrow,  with  the  region  of  the 
occiput.  He  is  also  fond  of  children,  and 
the  world  has  furnished  sad  evidence  that 
he  is  fond  of  fighting.  These  must  be 
admitted  to  be  among  his  propensities, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  calling  them 
mental  faculties, — making  the  only  dif- 
ference between  them  and  reasoning,  or 
the  exercise  of  the  higher  moral  feelings, 
to  consist  in  a  few  inches  distance,  this 
way  or  that,  in  the  location  of  a  piece  of 
brain. 

[n  a  word,  it  has  been  said  of  phre- 
nology, and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  best  de- 
scription that  could  be  given  of  it,  that 
what  is  true  in  it  is  not  new,  and  that 
what  is  new  is  not  true.  Let  any  one, 
who  has  hut  a  general  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  ethical  opinions,  read  the 
works  of  Combe  and  Spurzheim,  and  he 
must  be  wearied  ad  iiamcam,  to  find 
whatever  correct  sentiments  arc  con- 
tained to  be  but  the  stale  repetition  of 
trite  old  truths,  attempted  to  be  disguised 
in  some  of  their  peculiar  technicalities. 
But  we  care  little  about  this.  We  might 
even  admit  its  division  of  the  faculties  to 
be   tolerably  correct;   which,  however. 
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we  are  far  enough  from  doing.  We 
might  admit,  if  it  regards  the  action  of 
the  brain  as  the  effect,  and  not  the  cause, 
of  the  sentiment,  thought,  or  moral  emo- 
tion, that  it  is  harmless  and  free  from  the 
charge  of  materialism,  although,  in  that 
case,  inconsistent  and  absurd,  and  far 
enough  from  being  the  phrenology  of 
Gall  or  Spurzheim.  These,  however,  we 
do  not  regard  as  the  most  important  ele- 
ments in  the  system,  nor  as  constituting 
that  department  in  which  reside  its  chief 
errors.  Like  the  corresponding  political 
scheme  of  Mr.  Hurlbut,  it  is  to  be  con- 
demned more  for  what  it  wants,  than  for 
what  it  has ;  more  for  its  fatal  defects, 
than  for  any  positive  faults,  although 
these  are  numerous  enough.  It  divests 
man  utterly  of  that  in  which  his  person- 
ality consists,  which  constitutes  the 
unity  of  his  nature,  and  makes  him  dis- 
tinctively man-— we  mean,  a  true  will, 
aside  from  and  above  the  propensities. 
In  the  phrenological  scheme,  as  exhibited 
on  the  map  of  the  skull,  there  is  no  con- 
trolling will,  no  Ego,  as  some  of  our 
Teutonic  philosophers  are  fond  of  say- 
ing, no  man  himself,  aside  from  the  pre- 
dominant faculty  or  faculties. 

To  prove  that  such  a  separate  power 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  orthodox 
phrenology,  we  refer  to  the  great  au- 
thority Spurzheim.  He  makes  the  will 
to  be  no  distinct  faculty,  but  the  pre- 
dominance, for  the  time  being,  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  certain  propensities. 
The  common  idea  he  regards  as  an  old 
invention  of  moralists  and  theologians, 
designed  to  uphold  their  false  and  injuri- 
ous systems.  In  section  10,  entitled — 
Of  Desire  and  Will,  he  says : — 

"  Moralists  commonly  say  that  the  will 
is  the  cause  of  our  actions  and  omissions, 
and  even  that  mankind  is  degraded  by  any 
other  explanation  than  this.  The  will  is 
considered  as  an  entity,  and  styled,  weak 
or  strong  good,  or  bad.  These  terms, 
however,  are  vague  and  require  consider- 
ation. The  will  is  no  more  a  fundamental 
power  than  the  instinct  of  animals.  It  is 
only  the  effect  of  every  primitive  faculty  of 
the  mind,  and  synonymous  with  desire. 
Each  faculty,  being  active,  produces  an 
inclination,  a  desire,  or,  a  kind  of  will, 
and  in  this  signification,  there  are  as  many 
species  of  wills,  as  there  are  faculties.  The 
strength,  too,  of  each  is  in  proportion  to  the 
activity  of  the  individual  faculties,  and 
exists  involuntarily.  That  desire  which 
overwhelms  the  others  is  also  called  will. 
J\f'ow,  in  this  sense  every  faculty  in  its 
turn  becomes  a  will." 

This,  perhaps,  to  some  minds,  would 


seem  a  very  good  idea  of  a  will.  They 
would  be  wholly  content  with  this  phi- 
losophy, and  might  be  unable  to  under- 
stand why  anything  more  should  be 
wanted,  just  as  in  a  State,  they  cannot, 
for  the  life  of  them,  see  what  a  man 
would  be  driving  at,  who  would  have  the 
State  to  be  anything  more  than  an  aggre- 
gation of  men  and  women  living  and 
breathing  in  a  certain  locality,  and  law 
anything  more  than  the  balance  of  pro- 
pensities of  the  individual  parts  for  the 
time  being.  Talk  to  them  of  law  as  an 
abstract  will,  distinct  from  the  temporary 
desire  of  the  masses,  and  grounded  upon 
an  abstract  reason,  which,  with  all  its  im- 
perfections in  its  human  manifestations, 
is  allied  to,  or  rather  an  emanation  from 
The  One,  Divine,  Eternal,  Abstract  Reason 
of  the  Universe — and  tell  them  that  it  is 
this  which  gives  the  State  its  true  unity,  its 
true  ideal  life,  its  abiding  permanency 
amid  all  the  flowing  and  changes  of  the 
individual  component  parts — and  you 
might  as  well  talk  to  blind  men  of  colors. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  trace  the 
consequences  of  this  view,  and  to  show 
how,  in  its  practical  results,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deduce  from  it  a  true  unity  to 
man  or  the  State,  the  necessity  of  some- 
thing higher  may  be  made  apparent  even 
to  such  minds  as  would  not  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  direct  or  a,  priori  argu- 
ment. 

Let  us,  by  way  of  illustration,  return 
to  our  phrenological  map  of  the  skull. 
Here,  that  which  has  heretofore  been  re- 
garded as  the  most  obscure  and  difficult 
department  of  knowledge,  namely,  the 
knowledge  of  ourselves,  the  heaven-de- 
scended gnothi  seauton,  is  invested  with 
all  the  simpUcity  of  Parley's  Geography; 
just  as  in  the  system  of  the  book  before 
us,  the  true  nature  of  the  State,  and  of 
law,  and  of  all  political  relations,  is  made 
as  easy  as  the  doctrine  of  simple  equations 
in  algebra.  Both  sciences  may  now  be 
taught  in  the  infant  school,  or  learned 
from  the  phrenological  almanac,  or  the 
mental  and  political  primer.  A  phreno- 
logical lecturer  will  present  to  us  a  model 
of  the  brain,  all  mapped  off,  and  divided 
into  its  various  towns  and  counties. 
Here  we  have  the  primary  division  of  the 
propensities,  moral  sentiments,  and  per- 
ceptive powers,  with  their  thirty- five  sub- 
divisions (the  mesmero-phrenologists,we 
believe,  go  nearer  to  three  hundred)  down 
to  each  particular  organ.  He  will  then 
proceed  to  tell  you  that  here,  in  the  parts 
of  the  brain,  of  which  this  is  a  model,  is 
contained  the  whole  of  man ;  or  to  state  the 
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matter  to  their  best  advantage,  those  who 
would  at  all  avoid  the  most  gross  materi- 
alism, and  who  partially  admit  the  mind 
to  he  a  spiritual  substance,  insist  that  the 
parts  thus  set  forth  represent  the  whole 
soul,  and  that  it  possesses  no  faculty 
which  does  not  act,  or  is  not  acted  upon, 
through  these  divisions  of  the  brain,  or 
by  means  of  a  motion,  or  excitement  in 
some  one  of  these  organs  in  which  man 
is  summed  up.  The  lecturer  will  then 
proceed  to  describe  to  bis  astonished  au- 
dience, the  province  and  action  of  each 
organ.  In  so  doing,  he  will  make  many 
quotations  from  Shakspeare,  both  perti- 
nent and  impertinent,  and  will  spread  be- 
fore us  much  useful  information,  a  great 
part  of  which,  however,  might  be  predi- 
cated on  any  other  system  as  well  as  on 
phrenology.  He  will,  for  example,  tell 
us  how  this  science  has  revealed  the  long 
hidden  truths,  that  man  is  governed  by 
various  motives,  that  there  are  striking 
differences  in  the  intellectual  and  moraJ 
habits  of  different  individuals — that  if  one 
is  malevolent,  he  violates  the  law  of 
charity — if  he  don't  take  care  what  he 
eats,  he  will  violate  the  law  of  the  sto- 
mach ;  if  a  man  has  large  veneration 
combined  with  marvelousness,  he  will 
be  inclined  to  be  religious,  and  very  pro- 
bably fanatical ;  if  he  have  much  im- 
agination, the  chance  is,  that  he  will  be  a 
poet ;  if  he  have  excessive  combativeness, 
he  will  love  to  break  heads,  and  if  he 
has  large  causality,  he  will  be  inclined 
to  make  steam  engines  and  wooden  clocks. 

There  is  nothing  on  which  the  lecturer 
— unless  he  is  remarkably  different  from 
every  one  that  we  have  seen — will  be  so 
sure  to  enlarge,  as  on  the  evils  of  exces- 
sive Faith  and  Veneration,  and  to  explain, 
at  great  length,  how  these  organs,  unless 
most  carefully  watched,  are  in  great  dan- 
ger of  becoming  sources  of  most  serious 
mischief;  so  much  so,  that  if  he  had  not 
told  us  that  all  the  faculties  and  propen- 
sities were  good,  we  might  be  almost  led 
to  suppose,  that  he  regarded  these  as  the 
worst  in  the  collection.  Along  with  all 
this  there  arc  also  presented  many  sage 
directions,  especially  to  mothers,  in  re- 
gard to  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  or- 
gans, and  a  proper  course  of  phrenologi- 
cal education  for  young  children.  Finally, 
the  lecturer  assures  us,  that  every  one  of 
these  propensities, moral  sentiments,  &c., 
has  its  own  peculiar  organ,  and  its  own 
fixed  mode  of  action,  each  one  performing 
its  own  i)art  and  never  obtruding  into  the 
province  of  another 

So  far  all  is  plain  sailing.     The  phre- 


nological orator,  in  setting  forth  the 
various  functions  of  the  difierent  parts  of 
the  cerebral  empire,  has  as  smooth  a 
course  before  him  as  Counsellor  Hurlbut 
discoursing  on  human  rights.  In  the 
midst,  however,  of  all  this  display  of  elo- 
quence and  philosophy,  the  objection  will 
somehow  creep  into  the  mind  of  some  in- 
telligent hearer,  that  all  this  looks  very 
much  like  making  man  a  machine,  and  a 
machine  too  of  a  very  low  order.  If 
these  propensities  are  blind — as  Spurz- 
heim  says  they  are — and  act  not  simply 
through,  but  by  matter,  and  act  by  fixed 
natural  laws,  and  invariably  act  when 
the  object  is  present  or  imagined,  and  are 
in  every  respect  as  the  organ  ior  the  time 
being  (just  as  vision  will  always  be  as 
the  eye,  and  hearing  as  the  ear,)  and  are 
all,  in  this  respect,  alike,  from  the  seem- 
inghj  highest  to  the  lowest,  being  all,  ph)-- 
sioiogically,  similar  agitations  in  similar 
pieces  of  the  same  fibrine  substance — if 
this  is  so,  and  these  objections  arise  in  the 
mind  (as  they  naturally  will,  while  that 
common  sense  which  God  has  given  us 
remains  among  mankind,)  and  the  sys- 
tem is  accordingly  charged  with  destroy- 
ing the  foundation  of  accountable  action 
— the  lecturer  is  ever  ready  with  his 
stereotyped  answer.  With  a  confident 
smile  of  anticipated  triumph  over  an  op- 
position so  frivolous  and  so  easily  put 
down,  he  will  tell  you,  that  a  man  tan 
and  ougJit  to  [control  his  propensities ; 
that  he  maj-  do  this  by  directing  special 
attention  to  those  which  require  it,  or  are 
in  danger  of  wrongfully  getting  the  upper 
hand,  and  thus  devouring  the  liberties 
of  the  other  members  of  the  democracy. 
He  can  deny  exercise  to  those  that  are 
too  predominant,  although  the  lecturer  is 
very  careful  not  to  explain  how  it  can  ever 
come  to  pass,  that  that,  which  is  predomi- 
nant, shall  he  prevented  from  ruling.  He 
can  call  into  action  those  that  are  defi- 
cient. He  can  balance  the  action  of  one 
that  is  salutary,  against  another  that  is 
iuirtful  and  destructive.  When  he  fnids 
too  strong  a  tendency  in  his  cerebral  state 
to  radicalism  and  anarch)',  he  can  become 
conservative;  if  veneration  is  getting  too 
wild,  he  can  cure  this  mischievous  excess 
of  religion,  by  giving  the  loose  rein  for 
a  season  to  acquisitiveness,  or  arousing 
the  action  of  his  sleeping  cautiousness. 
And  thus,  says  the  lecturer,  your  objec- 
tion is  triumphantly  answered  ;  thus  man 
becomes  an  accountable  being,  and  a  sub- 
ject of  moral  law. 

Brave  words  these,  and  bravely  spoken. 
Who  shall  dare  to  charge  such  a  system 
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with  materialism.  But  hold  !  what  does 
the  quack  mean  by  all  this  ?  What  right 
has  the  Samaritan  so  suddenly  to  use  the 
Jew's  language  in  place  of  his  native 
dialect  of  Ashdod  ?  Is  he  not,  we  ask, 
adopting  a  mode  of  speech  utterly  at  war 
with  his  own  system  and  from  which,  by 
his  own  hypothesis,  he  is  certainly  ex- 
cluded. The  man  can  do  so  and  so,  can 
*he  !  He  can  repress  ;  he  can  call  out;  he 
can  balance ;  he  can  cultivate  :  he  can 
exercise.  And  who  is  the  vian  aside 
from  these  very  organs  which  compose 
him  .'  What  is  he  apart  from  that  loco- 
foco  rabble  of  sentiments  and  propensities, 
over  which  he  is  to  exhibit  such  a  mar- 
velous display  of  autocratic  power  ? 
Where  is  this  identical  Homo,  this  Ipseity, 
this  AvTorarog  as  Aristophanes  would  style 
him,  this  wondrous  he,  who  is  to  per- 
form all  these  miracles,  Avho  cannot  exist 
apart,  and  yet  has  no  spare  corner  left  in 
the  brain  for  his  peculiar  residence,  or  an 
inch  of  ground,  throughout  his  own  do- 
minions, on  which  he  can  plant  his  foot. 
Every  lot  has  been  taken  up  and  mapped 
out  long  ago  for  other  purposes.  On  the 
whole  estate  not  a  solitary  acre  is  left  for 
the  lord  of  the  manor. 

Here  certainly  seems  to  be  a  small  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  this  first  and  best  of 
sciences,  whether  regarded  as  applied  to 
the  State  or  to  the  human  soul.  In  sys- 
tems of  mental  philosophy  existing  pre- 
vious to  this  famous  discovery  that  man 
is  but  a  bundle  of  faculties  and  the  State 
only  a  collection  of  people,  there  was 
something  regarded  as  Supreme,  and 
therefore  distinct  from  the  inferior.  There 
was  held  to  be  a  true  will,  which,  al- 
though it  might,  in  its  fallen  state,  sub- 
ject itself  to  the  propensities,  was  yet 
distinct  from  them,  and  might  aspire  to 
control  them  when  it  found  its  true  strength 
in  union  with  the  Supreme  and  Holy 
Will  of  the  universe.  It  was  a  will,  in 
its  rectified  state,  in  perfect  alliance  with 
a  reason,  which  was  not  carried  about  by 
each  man  individually,  or  had  its  location 
in  an  inch  of  brain,  but  of  which  the  in- 
dividual partook  as  of  one  common  rea- 
son, on  that  account  justly  styled  uni- 
versal, immutable,  and  eternal. 

Here  then  was  something  truly  su- 
preme— something  which  had  an  inalien- 
able and  indefeasible  right  to  rule  over 
the  propensities,  because  it  was  not  allied 
to  them  by  a  common  nature,  but  was, 
in  truth,  of  a  higher  order  of  being.  If 
we  dared  to  use  such  language  in  a  dem- 
ocratic land,  we  would  say  it  had  a  right 
to  reign,  because  it  was  of  the  divine 


and  royal  family.  Here  was  that  which 
could  determine  ranks  and  precedence. 
Here  was  something  of  a  nobler  birth, 
which  could  speak  such  authority  to  the 
rebellious  tenants  of  the  brain,  which 
could,  in  truth,  control,  repress,  exalt, 
because  its  very  right  and  nature  was  to 
have  the  dominion.  Here,  in  short,  was 
a  power  far  above  what  Spurzheim 
would  style  the  predominating  influence 
for  the  time  being  of  the  majority  of  the 
propensities. 

Bnt,on  the  other  scheme,  where  is  this 
rightful  supervisory  power  .'  Where — 
since  we  have  got  again  into  our  old 
habit  of  asking  questions — where  is  the 
State  House  of  this  phrenological  em- 
pire ;  if  we  should  not  rather  inquire, 
where  is  the  demagogue  speaker's  stand  in 
this  phrenological  mass  meeting .'  Where 
is  the  true  Executive  Power,  which  is  to 
direct  these  blmd  moral  sentiments  .'  for 
no  position  is  regarded  as  more  firmly  es- 
tabhshed  in  phrenology  than  this,  that  all 
the  moral  feehngs  act  blindly, as  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  both  tell  us — Veneration,  for 
example,  being  just  as  likely,  of  itself,  to 
reverence  an  Indian  taboo,  or  ichneu- 
mons, or  crocodiles,  or  old  bones  of  saints, 
or  whatever  may  come  in  its  way,  as  any 
higher  object  of  worship.  What,  in  short, 
is  to  control  the  mob  of  propensities  ? 
Can  the  subjects,  or  if  any  are  fastidious 
about  the  term,  can  the  citizens  be  held 
accountable  for  sedition  and  disorder, 
when  there  is  no  governor,  and  no  law 
out  of  themselves,  to  keep  them  in  re- 
straint .' 

And  which  organ,  as  they  are  de- 
scribed and  located  by  phrenologists,  can 
rightly  claim  this  preeminence — which 
can  with  authority  quell  the  dangerous 
fanaticism  of  excessive  Veneration,  or  re- 
strain the  vagaries  of  excessive  Hope  ; 
which  can  say  to  Combativeness, "  peace, 
be  still,"  and  to  Destructiveness,  "  stay 
thy  hand."  Counsellor  Hurlbut  some- 
times, it  is  true,  talks  of  "  the  superior 
nature,"  but  nothing  can  be  clearer,  than 
that,  for  this,  he  has  no  orthodox  phre- 
nological authority,  and  that  all  such 
language,  whatever  blunders  of  speech 
some  of  its  inferior  disciples  may  occa- 
sionally fall  into,  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  inevitable  conclusions  of  the  science. 
In  other  places  he  agrees  with  his  masters, 
and  is  consistent  with  his  philosophy,  in 
regarding  them  as  all  alike  developments 
of  one  nature,  and  all  equally  entitled  to 
be  gratified.  "  Wherever  Nature,"  he  says, 
(page  13,)  ''has  ordained  desire,  we  infer 
the  right  to  its  indulgence,  and  hence, 
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'  THE  RIGHTS  OF  MAN.'  "  Again  he  says — 
"  In  regard  to  the  right  of  its  exercise, 
no  question  is  involved  but  the  existence 
of  the  innate  faculty,  and  the  objects 
presented  by  Nature  for  its  gratitication  : 
the  manner  of  its  exercise  is  another 
thing— tliat  presents  a  question^  of  morals." 

But  this  trifling  q'testion  of  7norals, 
which  our  author  skips  over  so  lightly, 
and  with  so  much  indifference,  is  the 
very  pith  of  the  whole  matter.  Here  is 
the  unobserved  torpedo  which  blows  up 
his  whole  theory.  This  little  question 
of  morals,  which  the  writer  distinguishes 
from  natural  rights,  brings  us  at  once  on 
higher  grounds,  and  presents  a  problem 
for  which  his  philosophy  finds  no  means 
of  solution.  In  phrenology,  as  well  as 
in  ultra  democracy,  the  only  rule  of 
morals  can  be—"  equal  rights,  and  equal 
rank,  and  an  equal  portion  for  all."  If, 
then,  one  inquire — Which,  in  this  mass 
meeting  of  faculties,  is  to  be  moderator, 
which  is  to  determine  excess,  define  ranks 
and  precedence,  declare  what  may  be  in- 
dulged, what  is  to  be  restrained,  what  is 
high  and  noble,  what  is  mean  and  grov- 
eling— the  only  answer  can  be,  that,  as 
far  as  we  can  learn,  they  are  all  on  a  par, 
unless  some  element  is  brought  in  which 
does  not  belong  to  phrenology.  Physio- 
logically, (and  we  have  been  told  on  the 
highest  authority  of  this  school  that  the 
whole  is  a  question  of  physics,  and  that 
metaphysics  has  been  totally  exploded,) 
physiologically,  then,  all  are  alike.  The 
difference,  certainly,  cannot  be  said  to 
arise  from  the  distance  of  a  few  inches 
to  the  right  or  left.  Each  has  about  an 
equal  space  and  an  equal  portion  on  the 
brain.  Each  is  independent  in  its  own 
dominions,  and  no  one  has  more  right 
than  another  to  step  beyond  its  own  de- 
partment, and  become  a  Will. 

Counsellor  Hurlbut  says  of  the  people, 
(page  37,)  "  If  one  be  a  king,  then  all 
are  kings  ;  if  one  be  a  lord,  then  all  are 
lords :  whatever  exists  of  natural  right, 
all  are  equally  entitled  to."  "  Government, 
then,  (by  which  he  means  in  a  State  the 
present  will  of  a  present  majority,  and  of 
course  in  the  brain  the  majority  of  the 
organs  or  propensities,)  can  hestoiv  vo 
privileges  v:itliont  violating  the  sanctity 
of  natural  rights,  whose  protection  is  its 
only  function."  Suppose,  then,  that  some 
of  these  organs  aspire  to  be  a  nobility 
among  the  rest;  that  wliat  are  called  the 
moral  sentiments,  for  example,  seek  to 
elevate  themselves  above  the  others,  and 
affect  distinction?  between  high  and  low, 
refined  and  base,  intellectual  and  sensual. 


What  if  Veneration  be  allowed  to  rule. 
This,  as  we  have  shown,  is  generally 
set  forth  by  phrenologists  as  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  of  the  organs,  and  re- 
quiring to  be  watched,  by  the  others, 
with  that  eternal  "  vigilance  which  is  the 
price  of  liberty."  Counsellor  Hurlbut, 
too, according  to  the  most  perfect  analogy, 
seems  to  take  the  same  view  of  religion 
and  all  divine  sanctions  in  relation  to  the 
State  (see  chap.  4).  Shall  Order,  then, 
or  Ideality,  or  Benevolence  say  to  De- 
structiveness,  thou  art  vulgar,  and  to  Ali- 
mentiveness,  thou  art  ignoble  .'  Shall 
some  affect  to  be  more  spiritual  than 
others  !  Why  so  ?  The  brain  which 
they  occupy,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  is 
no  better  brain  than  that  possessed  by 
what  they  might  style  the  lower  facul- 
ties. Each  has  its  seat  in  about  the 
same  amount  and  about  the  same  quality 
of  phosphoric  fat,  of  the  same  fibre,  of 
the  same  consistence,  the  same  chemical 
structure.  Their  various  occupations 
therefore,  should  give  rise  to  no  distinc- 
tions of  rank  ;  just  as  all  democrats  are 
equally  good,  although  one  writes  po- 
etry, another  conducts  a  Review,  and  an- 
other carries  a  hod. 

The  phrenologist  may  say,  that  some 
are  by  nature  better;  but  what  gives  him 
a  right  to  affirm  this,  without  resorting 
(unconsciously  perhaps)  to  some  truths 
out  of  his  system  ?  Unless  he  gets  some- 
thing which,  although  pertaining  to  man 
individually,  is  yet,  at  the  same  time,  out 
of  and  above  him,  something  universal 
and  eternal,  he  cainiot  depart  an  inch 
from  his  law  of  a  necessary  equality, 
arising  from  the  fact  of  that  physiological 
equality  which  is  the  basis  of  the  whole 
scheme.  The  organs  of  causality  and 
conscientiousness,  as  they  are  styled,  and 
to  which  he  might  perhaps  appeal,  are 
of  the  same  origin,  the  same  mechanical 
action,  and  of  the  same  material,  too, 
with  their  fellows.  They  have  no  more 
right  to  control  combativeness  in  the 
gratification  of  its  delightful  propensity, 
than  destructiveness  has  to  destroy  them. 
If  the  others  refuse  to  obe)',  there  is  no 
higher  arbiter  to  adjudge  submission. 
Even  should  we  admit  that  the  intuitive 
moral  reason  is,  in  any  way,  or  in  the 
least  degree,  represented  by  their  misera- 
ble woodcn-clock-making  causality,  still 
its  like  location  on  the  brain  confines  it 
down  to  a  par  with  all  the  rest.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  as  high  or  as  good  a 
position  as  firmness,  (or  obstinacy,)  or 
self-esteem,  or  love  of  approbalion. 
There  may,  however,  be  differences ;  all 
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that  we  contend  for  is,  that  we  must  go 
out  of  phrenology,  and  seek  the  aid  of  a 
higher  light,  to  determine  them. 

But  this,  after  all,  does  not  touch  our 
main  difficulty,  namely,  the  want  of  a 
distinct,  separate  and  supreme  will,  or 
acting  personality.  Reason,  in  any  sense, 
is  no  substitute  for  that  great  power  we 
have  so  long  been  seeking  in  the  physio- 
logical domains.  The  office  of  reason  is 
judicial,  and  in  a  certain  sense  passive. 
It  decides  upon  matters  brought  before  it. 
It  deduces  conclusions  from  acts  and  pre- 
mises presented  to  it.  But  where  is  the 
executive  power  of  the  soul,  which  is  to 
bring  turbulent  propensities  before  rea- 
son's tribunal,  and  carry  into  execution 
its  decisions  after  they  have  been  ren- 
dered .'  In  itself  it  is  as  powerless  as  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  when 
what  should  have  represented  the  execu- 
tive will,  identifying  itself  with  the  basest 
passions  of  the  mob,  refused  to  enforce 
its  mandamus  against  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  at  some  length, 
because  it  is  the  great  objection  which 
applies  equally  to  phrenology  and  to  that 
political  system  which  Mr.  Hurlbut  has 
attempted  to  found  on  this  flowing  basis. 
In  neither  can  there  be  anything  final, 
universal,  or  eternal.  Neither  has  any- 
thing ideal,  in  the  true  sense  of  that  im- 
portant, yet  much- abused  term.  Neither 
has,  for  human  rights  and  human  duties, 
any  sure  foundation,  which,  although 
connected  with,  is  distinct  from,  human 
nature  itself.  The  one  has  no  State,  aside 
from  the  present  impulses  of  the  present 
mass  :  the  other  has  no  man,  distinct  from 
the  majority  of  his  blind  sentiments  and 
unreasoning  propensities. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  intro- 
ducing from  Spurzheim  a  most  appropri- 
ate illustration  of  that  doctrine  of  a  will, 
for  which  we  formerly  referred  to  his 
pages.  It  contains  the  substance  of  this 
whole  philosophy.  The  dog  furnishes 
him  with  a  common  comparison,  which 
seems,  from  the  manner  of  his  using  it, 
•to  have  been  as  great  a  favorite  as  the 
Shoemaker  or  the  Pilot  of  Socrates. 
"That  desire  (says  he,  as  we  have  pre- 
viously quoted,)  which  overwhelms  the 
others,  is  called  will;  and  in 'this  sense, 
every  faculty  in  its  turn  becomes  a  will. 
A  dog,  for  instance,  (continues  this  most 
profound  philosopher,)  is  hungry,  but 
having  been  punished  for  eating  the  meat 
found  upon  the  table,  he,  {that  is,  the  dog,) 
•without  ceasing  to  feel  appetite,  for  fear 
«/  a  repetition  of  the  blows,does  not  in- 


dulge. He  desires  to  eat,  but  will  not. 
Will,  then,  cannot  be  any  fundamental 
power  by  itself,"  &c.  It  is  indeed  delight- 
ful to  observe  the  nai've  simplicity  with 
which  this  most  remarkable  sage  selects 
the  dog  as  furnishing  as  good  a  demon- 
stration of  the  want  of  a  proper  M'ill,  aa 
could  have  been  derived  from  man  him- 
self. The  comparison  is  really  admirable. 
Nothing  could  more  beautifully  or  more 
clearly  have  illustrated  this  whole  canine 
philosophy,  whether  regarded  in  its  ap- 
plication to  the  soul  or  the  State. 

"  Every  faculty  in  its  turn  becomes  a 
will."  Let  us  endeavor  to  expand  the 
precious  truth,  and  the  striking  illustra- 
tion by  which  it  is  set  forth.  The  dog, 
for  instance,  is  hungry.  Here  the  dog's 
organ  of  alimentiveness  is  the  will.  But 
having  been  punished  for  eating  the  meat, 
he,  for  fear  of  blows,  does  not  indulge. 
He  desires  but  he  wills  not  to  eat.  A  more 
overwhelming  power  has  intervened. 
Now  the  dog's  cautiousness  becomes  will. 
And  so  on  our  philosopher  might  have 
continued  his  illustration  through  the 
whole  catalogue.  If  the  dog  seizes  the 
meat,  his  destructiveness  predominates; 
and  if  another  dog  interferes  for  a  share, 
his  combativene,ss  immediately  becomes 
will.  This  divinest  faculty  of  the  soul, 
as  it  has  been  styled,  this  most  purely 
spiritual  part  of  our  nature,  is  the  same, 
then,  in  men  and  dogs — in  beings  account- 
able and  unaccountable — in  those  that 
have  a  conscience,  and  those  that  have 
not.  It  becomes  anything,  and  every- 
thing, according  to  the  organ  which  is 
predominant. 

The  application  which  Doctor  Spurz- 
heim and  Counsellor  Hurlbut  might  make 
of  this  to  the  body  politic  is  very  obvious. 
Very  much  in  the  same  way  as  Spurz- 
heim, in  the  extract  quoted  several  pages 
back,  speaks  of  a  will  distinct  from  the 
propensities,  as  being  a  mere  invention 
of  old  moralists  and  theologians,  so  might 
our  political  philosopher  say,  that  former 
politicians,  in  the  old  days  of  ignorance, 
had  foolishly  regarded  the  State  as  an 
entity,  distinct  from  the  present  mass, 
and  law  as  something  higher  than  the 
present  balance  of  the  present  propensi- 
ties of  a  majority.  They  had  talked  of 
something  abiding  and  permanent,  under 
the  name  of  a  TioiireLa,  or  a  constitution, 
which  represented  the  reason  or  fixed 
principles,  in  distinction  from  the  ever- 
changing  desires.  But  this  was  all  a  mis- 
take. It  all  came  from  that  miserable 
philosophy,  which  prevailed  in  the  world 
before  "  man  was  demonstrated."    There 
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can  be  no  such  constitution,  no  such  ab- 
stract law.  The  people  even,  to  say- 
nothing  of  their  representatives,  cannot 
bind  themselves.  The  very  thought  is 
contrary  to  liberty,  and  their  inalienable 
rights.  If  the  people  should  prescribe 
the  mode  in  which  their  fundamental  law 
should  be  changed,  even  this  would  not 
conclude  them,  because  the_impulses  and 
propensities  of  one  moment,  whether  in 
individuals  or  in  masses,  have  no  right 
to  prescribe  any  restraints  upon  the  im- 
pulses and  propensities  of  any  succeeding 
moment.  To  talk  in  phrenological  lan- 
guage, "  That  desire  which  overwhelms 
the  other,  is  the  will,  and  in  this  sense 
every  propensity  in  turn  becomes  a  will." 
As  long  as  the  dog  is  hungry,  the  desire 
of  the  bone  is  the  sovereign  power. 

And  so  of  the  body  politic.  If  the 
propensities  of  a  majority,  or  of  those 
who  call  themselves  a  majority,  aim  at 
the  demolition  of  their  own  constitution, 
then  destructiveness  is  will.  If  it  seek 
to  repudiate  a  debt,  the  national  acquisi- 
tiveness is  will.  If  it'desire  the  instant  oc- 
cupation of  Oregon,  or  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  or  California,  then  the  national 
combativeness,  stimulated  by  every  vile 
propensity  of  our  nature, is  will,  and  law, 
and  constitution,  and  the  very  soul  of  the 
body  politic,  if  such  a  corporation  of  loco- 
f  oco  propensities  can  be  justly  said  to  have 
a  soul,  any  more  than  Spurzheim's 
quadruped,  or  any  connection  with  that 
invisible  state,  in  which  law,  conscience, 
and  religion  are  the  eternally  presiding 
power.  Thus  we  might  go  on  through 
the  whole  dog-like  rabble  of  propensities, 
finding  everywhere  the  most  exact  and 
apposite  illustrations,  but  we  feel  that 
sutficient  is  presented  to  show  the  perfect 
analogy  between  the  political  system, 
and  tlie  psychology  (if  we  may  use  here 
so  spiritual  a  term)  on  which  it  is 
grounded. 

We  have  presented  no  caricature  of 
phrenology.  Its  best  authorities  never 
hesitate  to  exhibit  the  skulls  of  animals, 
in  proof  of  their  positions,  as  readily  as 
those  of  men.  The  whole  difference  is 
one  of  degree  or  of  higher  and  lower  de- 
velopment. The  monkey  tribe  have  the 
rudiments  of  every  organ  and  faculty  that 
we  possess;  and  no  reason  can  be  assign- 
ed— we  say  it  in  all  seriousuess — why, 
from  these  premises,  a  similar,  if  not  the 
same  scheme  of  rights  and  even  duties, 
might  not  be  drawn  out  for  the  simia 
family,  or  even  for  the  whole  animal 
creation,  as  is  here  deduced  for  man. 
Our  author  seems  himself  aware  of  the 


objection  which  would  naturally  arise  to 
a  theory  of  rights,  founded  on  the  indul- 
gence of  every  human  propensity,  and  he 
therefore  hastens  to  guard  it  by  a  method 
similar  to  that  of  the  phrenologist.     He, 
too,  is  compelled  (without  perhaps  being 
aware  of  it)  to  go  out  of  his  philosophy. 
"  Let  no  one,  (he  says,  page  17,)  fear  that 
dangerous    conclusions    may  be   drawn 
from  these  premises.     There  is  a  wide 
difierence  between  the  rational  qualifica- 
tion  and  the   abusive  indulgence.     We 
are  not  contending  for  the  abuse  but  the 
enlightened  gratification,  ^*c."     We  have 
seen   how  utterly  inconsistent  this  lan- 
guage is  with  orthodox  phrenology  in  the 
case  of  the  individual,  and  here  too  is  then, 
in  like   manner,  something  silently  as- 
sumed which  is  utterly  at  war  with  the 
author's  scheme.     This  looks  somewhat 
like  an  appeal  to  a  national  conscience,  a 
permanent  thing,  destined  from  the  pro- 
pensities of  the  moment.     And  if  a  na- 
tional conscience,  then  likewise  a  nation- 
al religion  ;  a  term  which  we  cannot  be 
deterred  from  using,  because  some  shal- 
low demagogue,  who  knows  no  better, 
may  confound  it  with  something  so  widely 
dill'erent  as  an  established  church.     A  na- 
tional religion  we  say,  without  which  no 
true  national  conscience  can  exist.     What 
does  the  author  mean  by  checking,  con- 
trolling, &e.,  after  he  has  so  expressly  de- 
clared that  there  can  be  no  fundamental 
law  or  constitution  above  the  violation  of 
the  masses,  and   that  they  cannot  even 
bind  themselves  to  such  a  constitution, 
page  50.     An   enlightened   self-interest, 
indeed  !     Has  not  all  experience  shown, 
that  this  term  is  a  contradiction,  that  self- 
interest  is  ever  blind,  that  selfishness  ia 
that  darkness,  and  has  no  light,  that  the 
present  desire  always  will  outweigh  the 
remote  goo<l  in  minds  governed  solely  by 
the  utilitarian  principle,  and  that  this  is 
even  more  apt  to  be  the  case  with  blind 
and  unmeaning  masses  than  with  indi- 
viduals ?     What  sort  of  a  guide  would 
this  enlightened  self-interest  be  in  oppo- 
sition to   the  acts   of  demagogues  in  a 
warmly  contested  presidential  election? 
What  influence  would  it  have  over  an 
agrarian  mob  ?    Surelj^for  such  purposes, 
there  is  need  of  something  higher  than 
any  thing  contained  in  this  system.     But 
topics  are  here  suggested,  which  require  a. 
more  thorough  handling  than  we  can  be- 
stow in  the  present  number.     At  some 
other  time   we   hope  to   examine  more 
thoroughly  these  and  the  kindred  beau- 
ties of  Mr.  lluiibut's  system. 
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We  find  in  the  first  volume  of  "  Hunt's 
Libi'ary  of  Commerce,"  recently  pub- 
lished— a  work  containing  a  mass  of 
historical  and  statistical  information  that 
must  render  it  valuable  to  others  than 
commercial  men — two  articles  of  espe- 
cial interest :  one  a  History  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Scheme  of  John  Law,  and  inci- 
dentally of  the  Royal  Bank  of  France ; 
the  other  a  history  of  the  more  famous 
"  South  Sea  Bubble,"  wherein  ancient 
John  Bull  invested  his  guineas  Avith 
astonishing  eagerness,  and  afterwards 
growing  angry  and  furious  at  his  losses, 
tossed  upon  his  horns  the  unhappy  pro- 
jectors of  that  scheme.  These  sketches 
are  very  interesting  compilations  of  facts 
from  many  authors,  reduced  into  a  tan- 
gible and  convenient  form,  and  are  appro- 
priately published  with  the  prefix  of 
"  Commercial  Delusions." 

La  Jeune  France  and  Young  England 
may  spare  their  witticisms  upon  us,  their 
descendants,  for  our  occasional  imitations 
of  their  own  follies  and  cupidity.  We 
can  never  give  to  the  world  such  striking 
evidences  of  perfect  and  absolute  insanity 
as  they  have  afforded ;  and  if  we  do  have 
a  "  flare-up"  now  and  then,  we  endeavor 
to  bear  it  heroically  without  breaking 
upon  the  wheel  the  sharp  rogues  who 
assist  in  the  work  of  lightening  our 
purses.  The  gross  injustice  of  the  pro- 
ceedings for  the  punishment  of  the 
schemers  in  England  and  France — in  the 
course  of  which  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty  were  equal  sufferers — is  quite  as 
apparent  as  the  folly  of  those  who  had 
been  duped.  Hanging  and  quartering  is 
a  poor  method  of  revenge  in  any  case  ; 
it  will  never  insure  a  profit  out  of  a  bad 
speculation,  nor  transform  a  "  fancy 
stock"  into  a  safe  commodity.  The 
Scotch  and  the  Yankees  understand  these 
things  better.  If  they  get  bitten  they 
have  too  much  wisdom  to  spend  their 
time  in  loud  complaints  and  lamentations. 
They  regard  it  as  a  simple  "  business 
operation,"  in  which  he  who  wins  may 
laugh,  and  he  who  loses  learns  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  doubly  careful  thereafter, 
and  endeavors  to  console  himself  with 
the  idea  that  the  lesson  is  a  quid  pro  quo. 

It  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that 
John  Law's  Bank  and  Mississippi 
Schemes  turned  every  French  head.   The 
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true  principles  of  finance  were  not  then 
well  understood,  and  when  the  Bank 
was  first  organized,  and  until  it  came 
under  the  control  of  the  Regent,  its  af- 
fairs were,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer,  well 
managed.  It  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
evident  that  a  metaUic  currency  solely 
was  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  a  com- 
mercial country ;  and  equally  evident 
that  a  paper  currency,  bearing  a  due  pro- 
portion to  the  precious  metals,  and  re- 
deemable in  specie  at  sight,  would  be 
highly  advantageous  to  the  government 
and  the  people.  The  only  paper  then  in 
circulation  was  the  government  notes,  or 
billets  d'etat,  and  these  were  regarded 
with  great  suspicion.  They  were  liable 
to  great  fluctuations  in  value,  and  might 
be  redeemed  or  not  ;  a  change  in  the 
ministry,  a  foreign  war,  or  any  caprice 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  might  in 
a  day,  and  often  did  reduce  their  actual 
value  twenty-five  per  centum.  The 
holders  were  sometimes  fortunate  if  they 
could  pay  obligations  due  to  the  State  in 
its  own  emitted  currency.  Besides  it 
was  diflicult  to  ascertain  conclusively  to 
what  extent  the  billets  d'dtat  had  been 
issued  ;  whether  to  ten  or  twenty  times 
the  amount  of  the  accruing  revenues,  and 
of  the  value  of  the  royal  demesnes,  was 
entirely  conjectural.  But  a  short  time 
preceding  the  establishment  of  Law's 
Bank,  a  re-coinage  had  been  ordered,  by 
which  the  currency  was  depreciated  one- 
fifth  ;  those  who  took  a  thousand  pieces 
of  gold  or  silver  to  the  mint  received 
bacfe  an  amount  of  coin  of  the  same 
nominal  value,  but  only  four-fifths  of  the 
weight  of  metal.  By  this  contrivance 
the  State  is  said  to  have  gained  at  one 
time  seventy-two  millions  of  livres,  and 
as  a  necessary  consequence  all  the  com- 
mercial operations  of  the  country  were 
disordered.  The  debased  coin  was  made 
a  legal  tender  for  debts  and  obligations 
previously  contracted:  what  the  State 
gained,  its  subjects  lost.  A  further  de- 
basement of  the  currency  was  feared, 
and  justly  feared.  The  national  debt  of 
France  was  at  that  time  three  thousand 
millions  of  livres,  while  the  revenues 
were  only  about  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  millions  per  annum  ;  from  the  latter 
was  to  be  taken  the  sum  necessary  to  de- 
fray the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  State» 
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leaving  only  some  three  millions  to  pay 
the  interest  upon  three  thousand  mil- 
lions ;  the  government,  the  while,  utterly 
destitute  of  lidelity  or  honesty,  and  wil- 
ling to  resort  to  any  expedient  to  get  rid 
of  an  exigency  staring  them  in  the  face. 
When  the  people  clamored  for  relief,  it 
was  the  fashion  of  the  times  to  hang  the 
tax-gatherer  and  confiscate  his  estates ; 
and  many  a  worthy  man  suffered  these 
extreme  penalties,  given  up  by  a  corrupt 
ministry  to  an  insensate  populace.  But 
the  summary  sacrifice  of  an  agent,  though 
it  might  allay  a  temporary  clamor,  was 
no  relief  or  security  against  the  want  of 
economy,  good  faith  and  prudence  in  the 
principal. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  affairs  that  Law 
proposed  the   establishment  of  a  Bank 
which  should  have  the  management  of 
the  royal  revenues,  and  issue  notes  both 
on  that  and  on  landed  security,  to  be 
administered  in  the  King's  name,  but  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  States  General.     Privi- 
leges to  this  extent  were  not  granted ; 
but   by  an   edict,  Law,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother,  was  authorized  to  esta- 
blish a  Bank  with  a  capital  of  six  millions 
of  livres,  in  twelve  thousand  shares  of 
five  hundred  livres  each,  one-fourth  to 
be  paid  in  specie,  and  the  residue  in  notes 
issued  by  the  government.     The  notes 
of  this  Bank  were  made  receivable  in 
payment  of  the  taxes.     Making  his  notes 
payable  at  sight,  and  in  coin  current  at 
the  time  they  were  issued,  and  having 
declared  publicly  that  a  banker  deserved 
death  if  he  made  issues  without  having 
sufficient  security  to  meet  all  demands, 
his  paper  became  at  once  more  valuable 
in  the  public  estimation  than  the  notes  of 
the  government,  or  even  than  the  coin  of 
the  1-ealm,  which  was  liable  to  deprecia- 
tion at  the  will  of  the  ministry.     Such 
was  the  confidence  he  had  inspired,  that 
in  less  than  a  year  his  notes  were  at  a 
premium  of  fifteen  per  cent.,  while  the 
billets  d'etat  had  fallen  almost  to  a  nomi- 
nal price.     All  those   engaged  in  com- 
merce   experienced    great    relief ;     the 
operations  of  the  Bank  assisted  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  collection,  and  the  people 
in  the  payment  of  their  taxes  ;  trade  re- 
vived, and  confidence  was    once  more 
restored.     Branches  of  the  Bank  were 
speedily  established  in  most  of  the  great 
cities  in  the  kingdom.     Thus  far  all  was 
well. 

We  can  imagine  the  delight  that  would 
be    felt  by  the  holders    of   Arkansas, 


Mississippi,  and  Indiana  bonds,  if  some 
mammon-inspired  genius  should  discover 
any  scheme  for  the  payment  of  those 
interesting  securities.  The  French  peo- 
ple enjoyed  similar  feelings  under  the 
system  of  Law.  Any  change  would  have 
been  a  relief,  but  this  was  a  positive 
blessing.  Like  all  human  enjoyments, 
however,  it  had  a  limit.  The  Regent 
conceived  the  luminous  idea,  "  that  pa- 
per which  could  so  aid  a  metallic  cur- 
rency, could  entirely  supersede  it."  The 
Bank  soon  became  a  public  institution 
under  the  control  of  government,  and 
acting  upon  this  idea  there  followed  im- 
mediately a  fabrication  of  notes  to  the 
amount  of  one  thousand  million  of  livres 
without  the  means  of  redeeming  them. 
The  country  was  soon  inundated  with 
paper  money,  based  upon  no  solid  foun- 
dation. The  result  was  inevitable.  The 
solvency  of  the  Bank  became,  very  natu- 
rally, suspected,  and  though  its  credit  was 
buoyed  up  by  various  devices  for  a  time, 
it  fell  at  last,  crushing  all  those  who  had 
trusted  to  its  obligations  and  promises. 

It  was  during  the  halcyon  days  of  the 
Bank  that  Law  organized  the  Mississippi 
scheme,  the  magnitude  of  which,  both  as 
regards  the  design  itself,  and  in  its  effects 
upon  the  fiscal  condition  of  the  country, 
threw  his  Bank  entirely  into  the  shade. 
The  gratitude  of  the  Regent  for  the  im- 
portant aid  he  had  derived  from  Law's 
plan  of  finance,  prepared  for  him  a  wil- 
ling assent  to  any  scheme ;  and  no  scheme 
could  have  been  devised  that  was  so 
well  calculated  as  this  to  excite  the  minds 
of  a  volatile  and  visionary  people,  to 
whom  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  was  as  yet 
unrevealed.  The  company  was  invested 
with  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities, 
partaking  of  sovereignty,  and  the  great 
sphere  of  its  operations  was  to  be  on  a 
foreign  shore,  concerning  which  strange 
tales  had  been  told  to  credulous  and 
wondering  ears.  Mines  of  wealth  buried 
in  the  earth,  waiting  only  the  hand  of 
man  to  come  forth  and  enrich  the  world; 
hidden  treasures  of  diamonds,  pearls  and 
rubies  ;  a  country  blessed  with  a  soft  and 
genial  climate,  a  soil  teeming  with  na- 
tural productions  for  the  subsistence  of 
man,  to  gather  which  neither  seed  time 
nor  harvest  were  to  be  observed ;  rivers 
of  unknown  extent,  on  whose  banks 
a  thousand  savage  tribes  pastured  their 
countless  herds  and  pursued  the  retreat- 
ing game  ;  kingdoms  in  embr)'o,  the  fu- 
ture seats  of  great  nations,  whence  the 
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arts  of  war  were  to  be  banished,  and 
where  the  sylvan  pursuits  of  peace  were 
once  more  to  be  restored  to  man  : — these 
were  the  visions  that  had  been  spread 
before  the  eyes  of  an  ardent  and  im- 
passioned people,  preparing  them  for  the 
reception  of  any  fanciful  enterprise. 
Spain  and  Portugal  had  increased  in 
power  and  wealth  by  their  foreign  pos- 
sessions ;  their  territories  were  fast  grow- 
ing into  kingdoms ;  needy  adventurers 
had  gone  out  from  their  midst  poor  and 
powerless,  and  returned  laden  with  gold 
and  diamonds,  and  with  all  the  pomp  and 
display  of  princes.  These  were  facts 
well  understood,  and  the  French  people 
waited  only  a  fit  leader  to  embark  in  the 
same  painful  and  glorious  field.  The 
purely  chivalric  feeling,  which  animated 
Cortez  and  Leon,  which  fired  the  bosoms 
of  the  lordly  old  Spanish  cavaliers, 
had  expired  ;  but  the  desire  of  gain  had 
become  omnipotent.  Mars  no  longer 
brandished  his  sword  and  spear  :  Plutus 
had  usurped  his  dominions,  and  erected 
another  altar  for  a  different  class  of 
worshipers.  Let  us  not  wonder  at  the 
infatuation  that  followed,  nor  congratulate 
ourselves  that  we  are  wiser  than  all  the 
generations  that  have  gone  before  us. 
Are  not  thousands  of  our  countrymen 
now  on  their  way  to  Oregon,  across 
leagues  of  desert,  over  mountains  ever 
crowned  with  snow,  the  barriers  of  civi- 
lization, leaving  a  fertile  land  behind 
them,  and  all  the  blessings  of  good  govern- 
ment and  society,  and  all  the  charms  that 
neighborhood  and  acquaintanceship  can 
confer  ?  And  are  not  others,  Texas- 
stricken,  fleeing  to  that  blessed  country 
where  laws  are  not,  and  government  but 
a  name  ?  And  will  we  not  fight  for  a 
ragged  rock,  north  of  the  49th  parallel, 
where  a  respectable  prairie  wolf  would 
spurn  a  residence  ?  Take  heart,  young 
Democracy;  Noodledom  is  not  yet  de- 
populated, and  the  race  of  fools  is  by  no 
means  extinct. 

The  Mississippi  Company  had  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  trading  to  the  "great 
river  Mississippi,"  and  the  province  of 
Louisiana.  The  capital  was  100,000,000 
livres,  divided  in  200,000  shares  of  500 
livres  each,  which  could  be  paid  in  billets 
d'etat  at  their  nominal  value,  though 
worth  less  than  one-third  the  sum.  Sub- 
sequently an  edict  was  published  giving 
to  the  company  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
trading  to  the  East  Indies,  China,  and  the 
South  Seas,  and  to  all  the  possessions  of 
the  French  East  India  Company.   There- 


upon the  Company  assumed  the  more 
dignified  title  of  Company  of  the  Indies, 
and  created  fifty  thousand  new  shares, 
(25,000,000  livres.)  In  promises  Law  was 
not  at  all  parsimonious.  He  promised 
the  shareholders  yearly  dividends  of  two 
hundred  livres  upon  each  share  of  five 
hundred,  which,  as  the  shares  had  been 
paid  for  in  depreciated  government  notes 
at  their  nominal  value,  was  a  profit  of  120 
per  cent.  This  was  a  golden  harvest,  in 
expectancy,  that  could  not  be  resisted, 
and  300,000  applications,  it  is  stated,  was 
made  for  the  fifty  thousand  new  shares. 
Law  speedily  became  the  most  important 
personage  in  the  state.  His  house  was 
besieged  by  all  classes.  "  Dukes,  Mar- 
quisses.  Counts,  with  their  Duchesses, 
Marchionesses,  and  Countesses,  waited  in 
the  streets  for  hours  every  day,  before  his 
door,"  to  learn  the  result  of  their  appli- 
cations. It  was  easier  to  get  speech  of 
the  Regent  than  of  him.  The  value  of 
the  old  shares  rose  rapidly,  and  fresh  ap- 
plications poured  in  ;  and  to  meet  the 
demand,  300,000  new  shares  were  created 
of  5000  livres  each,  thus  adding  fifteen 
hundred  millions  to  the  amount  previously 
created.  All  classes  had  now  become 
thoroughly  infected  with  the  mania  ;  in 
every  brain  were  visions  of  boundless 
wealth.  People  of  every  age,  sex,  and 
condition,  speculated  in  the  rise  and  fall 
of  Mississippi  bonds.  The  rents  of  build- 
ings situated  in  the  street  where  the  stock- 
jobbers resorted  rose  from  one  thousand 
to  twelve  thousand  livres  per  annum.  The 
public  gardens  were  forsaken.  Parties  of 
pleasure  took  their  walks  near  the  temple 
of  this  new  Plutus,  which  was  thronged 
with  busy  crowds  intent  on  gain.  Peers, 
ladies  of  rank,  and  ministers  of  state, 
waited  anxiously  on  Law,  humbly  beg- 
ging the  British  outlaw  for  India  stock. 
The  price  of  shares  frequently  rose  twenty 
per  cent,  in  a  few  hours,  and  many  per- 
sons who  "  rose  poor  in  the  morning 
went  to  bed  in  affluence."  h  can  hardly 
be  credited  in  these  days,  but  it  is  related 
that  an  extensive  holder  of  stock,  being 
taken  suddenly  ill,  sent  his  servant  to  seD 
250  shares  at  8000  livres  each,  the  price 
at  which  they  were  then  quoted.  The 
servant  went,  and  on  his  arrival  at  the 
Jardin  de  Soissons,  (the  residence  of  Law, 
where  the  jobbing  was  done,)  found  that 
in  the  interval  the  price  had  risen  to  10,000 
Uvres  per  share.  The  difference  of  2000 
livres  on  the  250  shares,  amounting  to 
500,000  livres,  (about  $90,000)  he  quietly 
transferred  to  his  own  pockets,  and  giving 
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the  remainder  to  his  master,  set  out  the 
same  evening  for  another  country — the 
Texas  of  that  day.  These  speculations 
attracted  vast  crowds  to  Paris,  and  so 
great  was  the  influx  of  people  that  house- 
keepers were  obliged  to  make  up  beds  in 
garrets,  kitchens,  and  stables,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  lodgers.  As  a  necessary 
consequence,  the  wages  of  laborers  rose 
rapidly,  the  prices  of  all  products  and 
commodities  were  doubled,  new  houses 
were  built  in  every  direction,  the  luxuries 
of  life  were  greatly  increased,  and  a 
sweeping  impulse  was  given  to  every  pur- 
suit and  occupation. 

This  state  of  things  continued  for  two 
or  three  years,  with  some  variations ; 
when  after  a  state  of  suspense,  then  sus- 
picion, then  positive  fear,  the  bubble 
burst.  Ruin  and  distress  were  universal. 
No  person  was  so  humble  as  not  to  be 
reached  by  the  calamity,  none  so  high  as 
not  to  be  affected  by  it.  The  notes  of  the 
Bank  and  the  Company's  shares  grew  to 
be  valueless.  The  consternation  was 
general,  and  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
previous  excitement  of  joy  and  prosperity. 
Exasperated  beyond  all  bounds,  the  popu- 
lar fury  broke  out  in  mobs  and  insurrec- 
tions. Law's  life  was  in  danger,  and  was 
only  saved  by  concealment.  Those  who 
were  the  least  obnoxious,  had  guards  for 
their  protection.  The  government  was 
left  without  resources  equally  with  the 
people,  and  the  stringent  measures  adopt- 
ed to  retain  coin  in  the  country,  led  to 
many  violent  acts.  Law  was  finally 
obliged  to  flee  the  country  to  save  his 
life ;  his  property  was  confiscated ;  and 
he  returned  to  the  habits  of  gaming  for  a 
subsistence,  which  he  had  followed  in  his 
youth.  He  died  in  Venice  in  1729,  in 
embarrassed  circumstances,  leaving  for  an 
example  the  most  stupendous  delusion 
ever  practised  upon  any  people. 

For  all  these  excesses  of  the  French 
speculators,  there  was  some  shadow  of 
excuse.  They  had  the  sanction  and  coun- 
tenance, if  not  the  direct  aid,  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  national  faith  was  in  a 
measure  pledged  for  the  payment  of  this 
great  mass  of  paper  obligations.  The 
extraordinary  monopolies  and  privileges 
conferred  uj)on  those  companies,  and  the 
presumed  wealth  and  value  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi territory,  were  well  calculated  to 
inspire  confidence.  Besides,  it  was  an  age 
but  a  step  removed  from  that  in  wliich 
were  first  opened  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
of  America.  What  had  happened  in  one 
country  might  be  found  true  in  another  ; 


and  after  what  was  known,  no  tale  how- 
ever magnificent,  if  the  locale  was  sutfi- 
ciently  distant,  was  too  huge  for  belief. 
But  what  excuse  had  worthy  John  Bull 
for  falling  headlong  into  the  same  snare  ? 
Honest,  sturdy,  cautious  John  Bull ! — 
who  had  all  his  life  practised  economy 
and  prudence,  and  prided  himself  upon 
his  deliberate  coolness  in  all  exigencies; 
who  knew  the  exact  value  of  his  pennies, 
and  how  to  double  them  in  a  snug  way  ; 
who  abominated  all  speculations  and  clap- 
trap performances ;  who  had  oracularly 
preached  all  sorts  of  prudential  maxims 
to  his  leathern-breeched  progeny,  and 
knew  a  thing  or  tvro,  as  he  supposed, 
about  trade  and  finance,  and  the  laws  of 
commerce  ; — that  he  should  be  hood- 
winked and  cheated  in  the  prime  of  his 
manhood,  v.'as  a  crying  shame.  He  had 
outwitted  the  canny  Scotchman  in  the 
long  run,  and  had  contrived  to  extract,  by 
confiscations  and  other  gentle  devices,  a 
golden  harvest  even  out  of  miserable  Ire- 
land ;  and  now  he  must  go  a  wool-gather- 
ing and  come  home  shorn  ! 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  in  Paris, 
the  "  South-Sea  Bubble"  was  blown  up 
before  the  wondering  ej'es  of  all  cock- 
neydom.  The  South  Sea  Companj^  had 
been  chartered  several  years  before,  but 
did  not  become  an  object  of  much  public 
inquiry  until  Law's  Mississippi  Scheme 
had  reached  its  culminating  point  in 
France.  Its  history  is  the  counteri^art  of 
the  Gallic  delusion.  The  necessities  of 
the  government ;  the  avarice  and  cupidity 
of  the  people ;  the  boundless  expectations 
of  wealth  to  be  accumulated  in  the  wilds 
of  America  and  among  the  newly-discov- 
ered Isles  of  the  Ocean,  gave  a  fancied 
value  to  the  stock  of  the  Company,  and 
in  the  end  caused  it  to  be  sought  for  at  a 
profit  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  per  cent, 
over  the  cost  to  the  original  holder.  As 
in  France,  so  in  England.  Princes  and 
dukes,  lords  and  commons,  the  gentleman 
and  his  servant,  the  merchant  and  his 
clerk,  were  alike  infatuated.  The  most 
extiavagant  fortunes  were  made  by  some 
of  the  speculators,  upon  a  trifling  invest- 
ment. Of  course  fortunes  were  wasted 
when  the  revulsion  came.  Exchange 
Alley  and  Cornhill,  like  tl)c  Rue  Quin- 
campoix  and  the  Hotel  de  Sojssons,  were 
blocked  to  the  endangering  of  life  by 
crowds  of  anxious  people,  waiting  to  be 
made  rich  by  a  turn  of  the  wheel.  The 
capital  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  com- 
paratively moderate  at  first,  was  extended 
to  meet  the  demands  of  fresh  and  furious 
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applicants,  and  with  every  enlargement 
the  vahie  of  the  stock  increased  in  a 
double  ratio  of  progression.  When  the 
bubble  exploded,  the  pleasant  farce  was 
transformed  into  serious  tragedy.  Fran- 
tic mobs  clamored  for  blood  ;  those  who 
were  only  suspected  were  hissed  and 
pelted  with  stones  in  the  streets  ;  the  ac- 
tive managers  were  imprisoned,  their  pri- 
vate estates  confiscated  without  color  of 
law,  and  their  gains  distributed  among  the 
losers.  Members  of  Parliament  were 
expelled  on  the  slightest  evidence  ;  and  a 
few  of  the  guilty  were  pleased  to  find  the 
seas  between  them  and  their  incensed  vic- 
tims. In  fine,  John  Bull  was  found  to  be 
an  ugly  "  customer,"  now  that  his  blood 
was  up. 

A  multitude  of  lesserbubbles  were  blown 
up  in  England,  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  speculators.  In  France,  the 
inventive  genius  was  Law  alone  ;  in  Eng- 
land nearly  every  man  had  his  scheme  by 
which  somebody  was  to  be  fleeced.  Once 
embarked  in  such  enterprises,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  spirit  of  progression  was  fully  dis- 
played. Hundreds  of  companies  peti- 
tioned for  charters,  for  all  sorts  of  pur- 
poses, with  all  kinds  of  powers.  The  ab- 
surdity of  some  of  them  is  such  that  they 
will  excite  a  smile  when  mentioned,  with 
no  little  astonishment  that  any  one,  in  a 
state  of  sanity,  could  in  any  age  have 
been  hoaxed  by  them.  We  select  out  of 
about  a  hundred,  the  following  companies 
which  were  organized,  and  abMished  by 
an  order  in  council : — 

"  A  company  for  effectually  settling  the 
island  of  Blanco  and  Sal  Tartagus." 

"  For  the  importation  of  Flanders  lace." 

"For  encouraging  the  breed  of  horses  in 
England,  and  improving  the  glebe  and 
church  lands,  and  for  repairing  and  rebuild- 
ing parsonage  and  vicarage  houses." 

"For  trading  in  hair." 

"  For  carrying  on  an  undertaking  of  great 
advantage,  but  nobody  to  know  what  it  is"! 

"  For  furnishing  funerals  to  any  part  o^ 
Great  Britain." 

"  For  insuring  horses — capital  two  mil- 
lions." 

"  For  a  wheel  for  perpetual  motion — ca- 
pital one  million." 

"  Another  for  a  horse  insurance." 
"  For  insuring  to  all  masters  and  mis- 
tresses the  losses  they  may  sustain  by  their 
servants." 

"  For  insuring  from  thefts  and  robberies," 
(the  thieves,  no  doubt,  to  receive  the  pre- 
mium as  a  bonus  for  their  honesty.) 


It  was  computed  that  the  total  amount 
of  the  sums  proposed  for  carrying  on  these 
and  similar  projects,  was  upwards  of  three 
hundred  millions  sterling.  The  whole 
capital  stock  of  the  South  Sea  Compa- 
ny actually  issued,  was  no  less  than 
£37,800,000— about  $168,000,000!— and 
this  at  a  time  when  a  pound  sterling  was 
worth  nearly  twice  its  present  value  for 
all  practical  purposes. 

An  obstinate  prudent  man  is  invariably 
the  most  irrational  in  his  follies.  The 
impulse  once  given,  there  is  no  resisting 
or  restraining  him.  Thus  it  was  with 
John  Bull.  He  far  outstripped  his  neigh- 
bor in  the  race.  Amidst  the  fumes  of 
beer  and  deeper  potations  which  floated  • 
over  his  brains,  there  arose  visions  of  gi- 
gantic schemes  which  never  entered  the 
thinner  pericranium  of  the  Frenchman. 
His  usually  careful  calculations,  based 
upon  actual  results,  were  lost  in  the  anti- 
cipation of  the  ingots  of  gold  and  silver 
that  were  to  tumble  into  his  lap.  There 
were,  however,  mixed  up  with  his  vision- 
ary plans  some  shrewd  ideas  of  trade,  by 
which  his  consequence  and  power  were 
to  be  extended.  He  was  a  merchant  and 
a  manufacturer,  a  curious  artificer  of 
staple  goods.  Peru,  Mexico,  the  Indies, 
and  the  islands  to  be  discovered,  were  to 
buy  from  him,  and  keep  his  looms  and  his 
forges  in  motion,  and  his  laborers  busy, 
and  send  to  him  in  return  the  wealth  pro- 
duced from  their  soil,  or  hidden  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  earth.  Here  was  a  certain 
profit,  and  this  appealed  loudly  to  his 
shop-keeping  sense ;  but  being  a  .share- 
holder in  the  great  corporation  was  his 
principal  rehance.  How  proudly  he  would 
walk  through  its  spacious  offices,  so  fan- 
cifully described  by  "  Elia,"  and  with 
what  an  air  would  he  receive  returns  from 
his  investments  in  the  extremest  latitudes ! 
Worthy  John — even  in  later  days,  and 
by  your  own  descendants,  you  have  been 
somewhat  befooled  and  deluded  by  other 
"  stocks"  and  "  bonds" — but  never  so 
outrageously  as  by  yourself. 

The  history  of  the  speculations  and 
"  commercial  delusions"  of  America,  is 
yet  to  be  written ;  and  entering,  as  it  must 
in  a  measure,  into  a  history  of  the  vast 
mechanical  improvements  of  the  age,  and 
more  particularly  into  the  questions  of 
finance  which  have  been  the  subjects  of 
many  party  conflicts,  it  will,  when  pre- 
pared by  competent  hands,  be  a  work  of 
unusual  interest. 

Convulsions  in  trade  are  periodical,  and 
at  times  afflict  every  commercial  country. 
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From  these  we  can  no  more  hope  to  es- 
cape, than  from  the  heat  of  midsummer 
or  the  frosts  of  winter ;  but  we  have 
never,  except  in  one  recent  instance,  been 
convulsed  by  a  general  and  wide-spread 
spirit  of  rash  and  improvident  adventure. 
During  the  last  war  speculation  was  rife 
in  improved  farming  lands,  produced  by  the 
high  price  of  provisions.  Many  were 
simple  enough  to  suppose  that  war  was 
to  be  perpetual,  and  that  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  would  be 
forced  into  the  army  and  navy,  as  to  give 
those  who  remained  extravagant  profits 
upon  their  labor.  Farms  in  some  sections 
of  the  country  nearly  doubled  in  value, 
•  and  when  peace  was  declared  the  last 
purchasers  were  ruined.  Peace  brought 
no  repose  to  them.  At  a  later  day,  the 
Morus  Multicaulis  fever  deranged  some 
brains,  and  collapsed  many  plethoric 
purses.  When  slips  and  buds  of  the 
mulberry  were  readily  sold  at  a  dollar  or 
more  each,  so  that  a  good-sized  tree  would 
bring  in  to  the  owner  a  thousand  dollars, 
some  must  be  ruined  of  course.  But  these 
speculations  were  limited  to  particular 
stations,  and  the  victims  were  compara- 
tively few  in  number.  They  did  not  ab- 
sorb and  derange  the  whole  currency  and 
business  of  the  country.  The  land  specu- 
lations which  were  carried  on  from  1834 
to  1838  without  intermission,  were  of  a 
different  nature.  They  affected  the  old 
States  equally  with  the  new,  by  with- 
drawing their  capital  and  alluring  to  the 
remote  settlements  their  most  active  and 
enterprising  population.  The  effects  of 
those  speculations  are  yet  visible  upon 
the  individual  purse  and  upon  public 
morals.  Bankruptcies,  impositions,  de- 
falcations, frauds,  were  the  legitimate  re- 
sults. Not  that  all  who  were  concerned 
in  land  speculations  were  tainted  with 
dishonest  practices, — to  say  this  would  be 
as  foolish  as  untrue — but  that  such  was 
the  tendency  of  those  speculations,  none 
will  deny  who  have  paid  much  attention 
to  the  subject. 

The  opening  of  the  Erie  canal  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  modern  emigration  to  the 
west,  and  to  that  magnificent  work,  more 
than  all  other  causes  combined,  is  to  be 
attributed  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  new 
States.  In  1830,  Michigan  was  a  terri- 
tory, with  few  inhabitants,  and  produced 
little  more  than  was  suflficient  to  subsist 
its  own  population.  Wisconsin  and  Iowa 
contained  hardly  a  white  family  ;  one  is 
already  admitted  a  State  of  the  Union,  and 
the  other  is  by  extent  of  population  enti- 


tled to  admission.  In  each  fine  towns 
have  sprung  into  existence ;  and  the 
hammer  of  the  artisan  may  be  heard,  and 
the  husbandman  seen  gathering  in  his 
harvests,  where  ten  years  since  the  red 
man  hunted  and  roamed  undisturbed.  The 
Erie  canal  opened  to  the  western  producer 
an  eastern  market,  and  placed  the  farm- 
er on  the  borders  of  the  great  lakes  and 
rivers  upon  an  equality,  everything  con- 
sidered, with  the  producer  in  the  Atlantic 
States.  In  the  older  States,  cultivated 
farming  lands  were  worth  from  twenty  to 
seventy  dollars  per  acre,  varying  in  price 
according  to  proximity  to  market  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  In  the  west,  lands  of 
a  quality  far  superior,  easier  of  tillage, 
and  producing  more  luxuriantly,  could  be 
bought  in  any  quantity  at  the  minimum 
government  price — one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  per  acre.  This  was  an  induce- 
ment to  emigration  not  to  be  resisted.  The 
prudent  father  of  a  family  in  New  England 
saw  with  grateful  feelings  an  opening  in  the 
west  for  his  offspring,  where  abundant 
crops  would  reward  their  labor,  and  ordi- 
nary economy  and  industry  insure  for 
them  a  happy  competence.  He  was  re- 
joiced that  a  soil  was  opened  to  them 
not  bound  with  rocks  or  piled  with  rugged 
ridges,  as  on  his  own  paternal  estate  ;  and 
this  was  within  a  few  days'  journey  from 
his  own  door,  for  the  power  of  steam  had  in 
effect  annihilated  distance.  Whatever  the 
natural  regrets  at  the  separation  might  be, 
he  felt  noJfe  of  that  deep  anxiety  which 
was  formerly  displayed  on  the  occasion 
of  the  departure  of  an  emigrant  family  for 
the  new  settlements.  There  was  no  longer 
any  danger  from  the  ferocious  savage ; 
no  border  wars,  with  their  concomitants 
of  brandished  tomahawks  and  bleeding 
scalps,  could  disturb  his  dreams.  The 
conveniences,  indeed  many  of  the  luxu- 
ries of  life,  were  then  accessible  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  remotest  settlements, 
and  nothing  but  the  fevers  which  afflict 
every  new  country  were  left  to  excite 
apprehension  in  the  least  degree.  The 
inducements  to  emigration  were  great,  but 
not  greater  than  the  desire  generally  pre- 
valent in  the  older  States  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them.  It  suited  the  genius  of  a 
people  whose  habits  of  expansion  and 
acquisition  are  notorious.  The  stream 
once  in  motion,  no  power  on  earth  could 
resist  it ;  and  many  old  towns  in  conse- 
quence lost  at  the  same  time  their  surplus 
cash  means,  and  a  majority  of  their  young 
and  enterprising  population. 
Other  causes  operated  to  strengthen 
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the  feeling  in  favor  of  emigration.  The 
existence  of  a  tariff  for  protection,  and 
years  of  peace,  had  insured  to  the  farmer, 
the  mechanic,  and  the  manufacturer,  a 
fair  return  of  profits  upon  their  skill  and 
labor,  and  when  the  tide  of  emigration 
commenced,  there  was  an  aggregation  of 
unproductive  capital  seeking  investment. 
The  people  of  the  Western  States  needed 
capital  for  the  construction  of  their  roads, 
canals,  and  other  improvements ;  and  they 
offered  higher  rates  of  interest  than  could 
be  obtained  for  large  sums  in  the  East- 
ern and  Middle  States.  It  was  evident, 
besides,  that  towns  and  villages  would 
spring  up,  where  the  commercial  busi- 
ness of  the  new  settlements  must  center, 
and  where,  in  consequence,  a  rapid  ad- 
vance in  the  value  of  real  estate  would 
follow.  The  creation  of  a  thousand  new 
banks  of  circulation  on  the  destruction  of 
the  U.  S.  Bank,  each  striving  to  do  a 
large  business,  afforded  ample  means  for 
extensive  purchases  and  unwise  expendi- 
tures. They  inflated  the  country  with 
their  notes,  increasing  the  nominal  value 
of  produce,  and  in  the  end  the  price 
of  lands.  All  these  causes  combined, 
aided,  moreover,  by  the  political  action 
of  the  federal  government,  produced  the 
speculations  of  subsequent  years. 

Down  to  1834,  the  emigration  to  the 
West  had  been  steadily  increasing,  and 
was  of  a  beneficial  and  healthy  charac- 
ter ;  for  thus  far  all  became  actual  set- 
tlers. Fiom  this  time  forward  it  was  of 
a  mixed  character.  Actual,  bona  fide 
settlers  still  thronged  the  thoroughfares 
and  crowded  the  government  land-offices: 
others  weit  to  purchase  for  their  own 
future  use,  or  for  the  benefit  of  their 
children  ;  but  a  great  majority  were  spe- 
culators who  expected  to  make  large 
gains  by  buying  tracts  of  land  at  low 
prices,  holding  them  until  the  surround- 
ing country  should  be  partially  settled 
and  improved,  and  then  selling  at  ad- 
vanced rates.  Land  companies  were 
formed  bj  capitalists  in  the  old  States, 
and  their  agents  were  soon  found  tra- 
versing the  whole  Western  world,  com- 
pass and  map  in  hand.  These  and  the 
smaller  speculators  were  the  men  who 
filled  the  hotels  of  the  border  towns, 
swaggering  about  with  poor  liquor  in 
their  heads  and  letters  of  credit  in  their 
pockets.  They  crowded  the  cabin  of  the 
settler,  clamorous  for  bread  and  "  horse- 
feed,"  ind  in  an  emergency  camped  out 
in  oak  groves,  and  on  the  wide-spread 
prairies.    There  is  not  a  stream  in  the 


West,  between  Iowa  and  Lake  Erie,  that 
these  gentry  did  not  thoroughly  explore ; 
and  if  a  water-power  of  capacity  suffi- 
cient to  turn  an  old-fashioned  Connecticut 
quill-wheel  was  found,  it  was  "  booked" 
with  astonishing  avidity.  Millions  of 
acres  were  thus  purchased  by  non-resi- 
dents who  had  as  little  idea  of  occupy- 
ing them,  as  they  had  of  visiting  Pata- 
gonia or  Siberia.  They  have  since  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  taxed  up  to  their 
eyes  on  their  Western  possessions ;  for 
the  actual  settler,  in  whose  hands  is  the 
power  of  taxation,  looks  upon  the  non- 
resident landholder  with  no  favorable 
eye,  and  lets  no  opportunity  pass  of  im- 
posing burthens  upon  his  estate.  How- 
ever wrong  this  may  be  in  point  of  exact 
justice  the  settler  cares  not.  He  consid- 
ers only  his  own  situation.  He  has  come 
into  the  wilderness,  expecting  that  in  due 
time  others  will  flock  around  him,  become 
his  neighbors,  break  the  solitude  of  his 
residence,  and  assist  him  in  opening 
roads,  building  bridges,  erecting  school- 
houses  and  other  public  buildings.  On 
the  contrary,  he  soon  discovers  that  three 
lots  of  land  out  of  every  five  in  his  neigh- 
borhood are  owned  by  men  living,  it  may 
be,  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  him,  and 
who  do  not  design  to  sell  until  they  can 
make  a  handsome  profit  upon  their  in- 
vestments. This  retards  the  growth  of 
the  country,  and  the  settler  feels  it  to  be 
the  case.  He  is  also  conscious  that  if 
the  non-resident  does  in  the  end  make 
a  profit,  it  will  be  because  he  and  others 
like  him  have  improved  soine  portion  of 
the  surrounding  country ;  and  the  idea 
does  not  at  all  please  him,  that  strangers 
are  to  be  benefited  by  his  exertions  and 
labors,  who  bear  none  of  the  burthens 
incident  to  life  in  a  new  country,  feel 
none  of  its  hardships,  and  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  him  either  in  sorrow  or  pros-, 
perity.  Hence  the  unequal  and  unlawful 
taxation  of  which  the  foreign  landholder 
so  justly  complains.  We  do  not  justify 
the  settlers  in  this,  but  give  the  language 
that  any  one  will  hear  who  goes  among 
them,  omitting  some  objurgations  and 
epithets  extraneous  to  the  subject.  Many 
of  the  foreign  landholders  would  now, 
we  imagine,  be  delighted  with  an  offer 
of  seventy-five  cents  per  acre  for  these 
lands.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been 
locked  up  in  this  way  that  produce  no 
income,  and  will  never  find  their  way 
back  into  the  pockets  and  old  stockings 
from  which  they  were  drawn  forth  in 
that  fortune-hunting  era. 
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That  was  the  era  of  imaginary  villages. 
We  once  saw  a  party  of  surveyors  in 
midwinter  laying  out  a  village  on  the  ice. 
The  spot  of  ground,  a  marsh  or  swamp, 
with  a  small  stream  creeping  lazily 
through  it,  was  so  low  and  wet  that  it 
could  only  be  traversed  by  boats  in  sum- 
mer. The  proprietor  had  failed  in  busi- 
ness in  one  of  the  Eastern  States,  and 
found  himself  with  a  debt  of  thousands 
on  his  shoulders  and  no  apparent  means 
of  paying  it.  He  was  a  "  'cute  Yankee," 
and  of  course  turned  speculator.  He 
bought  two  or  three  hundred  acres  of  this 
swamp,  caused  a  survey  to  be  made,  then 
a  village  map  showing  the  usual  propor- 
tion of  streets  and  squares,  all  named  after 
presidents  and  generals  of  note.  His 
next  step  was  to  visit  his  creditors,  and 
offer  them  "village  property  at  reduced 
prices,"  in  payment  of  their  claims.  The 
creditors,  not  expecting  much,  were  high- 
ly delighted  of  course,  and  willingly  took 
each  a  few  "  lots,"  and  gave  him  acquit- 
tances. Some  were  even  more  liberal 
than  this,  and  paid  the  proprietor  consi- 
derable sums  in  cash  for  additional  lots. 
Thus  he  got  rid  of  his  debts,  and  found 
himself  provided  with  money  to  com- 
mence business  on  a  larger  scale.  We 
believe  he  is  still  out  of  the  penitentiary. 

The  mania  for  speculation  in  village 
property  at  that  time  is  unaccountable; 
it  was  so  great,  so.universall}^  prevalent, 
that  one  can  hardly  trust  to  his  own 
knowledge  and  recollection  on  the  sub- 
ject. Common  sense  was  entirely  thrown 
aside  in  the  calculations  of  village  and 
city-makers,  and  impossibilities  were 
deemed  feasible  of  execution.  On  all  the 
rivers  village  plots  were  found  staked 
out  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  miles ; 
not  only  every  inland  county,  but  every 
remote  township,  had  its  village,  and 
often  scores  of  them,  in  which  land  was 
sold  by  the  foot  and  inch,  at  prices  vary- 
ing from  one  hundred  to  twenty  thousand 
dollars  per  acre — the  land  the  while 
worth  barely  the  government  price  of  one 
dollar  and  a  quarter.  Each  of  these 
places  were  to  be  cities,  and  had  some 
remarkable  advantages  that  were  pos- 
sessed by  none  other,  which  must  bring 
in  a  large  population.  So  thought  the 
"  operators."  There  is  not  in  all  proba- 
bihty  coin  and  bullion  enough  on  this 
continent,  if  brought  together,  to  purchase 
a  mile  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  Mau- 
mec  river, for  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth, 
at  the  prices  demanded  for  it  in  183(i ;  and 
this  is  only  one  point  in  the  '•  great  West" 


out  of  thousands  equally  rich  and  prom- 
ising. 

The  method  of  operating  was  simple, 
and  but  little  money  was  required  to  get 
up  a  respectable  village  on  paper.  About 
two  hundred  acres  of  land  was  necessary, 
which,  if  purchased  of  the  government, 
must  be  paid  for  in  cash,  at  ten  shillings 
the  acre;  if  bought  of  second  hands, 
from  three  to  ten  dollars  per  acre  was 
sufficient,  and  one-half  of  this  would  be 
in  most  cases  secured  by  mortgage  on  the 
whole  plot.  Then  a  surveyor  M'ould  be 
employed  to  divide  the  land  into  lots  of 
about  three  rods  by  ten,  leaving  streets 
between  every  second  tier,  and  others 
running  at  right  angles,  and  stakes  were 
then  driven  into  the  ground  making  the 
divisions.  Afterwards  came  the  "  map," 
drawn  with  precision  and  care,  and  the 
more  splendidly  executed  the  better;  next 
the  erection  of  a  few  buildings,  generally 
of  logs  or  loose  boards,  except  one  which 
must  be  large  and  gaudily  painted,  as  it 
was  to  be  "  the  Hotel."  All  this  required 
but  little  money,  and  now  the  operator 
was  ready  for  business.  He  would  cir- 
culate the  maps  over  the  country,  and 
write  puffs  for  publication  in  the  news- 
papers, wherein  was  duly  heralded  "great 
sales  of  village  property" — "flourishing 
village  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  ar.d  grow- 
ing country  " — "  on  the  great  thorough- 
fare between  the  East  and  the  West " — 
"  emigration  rapidly  pouring  m  " — and 
much  more,  set  forth  with  all  th«  flourish 
of  Western  eloquence.  Mock  auctions 
were  held  in  distant  towns,  at  vhich  one 
conspirator  would  buy  ot  another  and  sell 
to  a  third,  at  rising  prices  of  course,  and 
this  was  also  published.  Some  simple- 
minded  men,  allured  by  all  this  display, 
would  be  induced  to  purchase  a  few  lots 
on  a  long  credit,  and  build  on  tl:em ;  and 
this  was  suflicient  to  keep  up  tl.e  excite- 
ment, until  the  original  propiietor,  by 
dint  of  perseverance,  would  at  ;a.st  effect 
a  sale  of  the  whole  "  village"  to  a  specu- 
lating company  from  abroad,  a';  a  profit 
of  a  thousand  per  centum.  Many  vil- 
lages created  in  this  way  have  ance  been 
turned  into  very  respectable  farns,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  neighborhood.  In  a  village, 
the  location  of  which  gave  it  some  intrin- 
sic value,  the  operations  were  similr.r,  but 
on  a  larger  scale.  Sham  sales  were  there 
also  a  prominent  means  of  keeping  up 
the  fever.  Peter  Funks  were  not  to  be 
found  only  in  the  jewelry  auction-shops 
of  Broadway  and  Chatham-street.  John 
Doe,  Richard  Hoe  and  all  their  breth- 
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ren  figured  extensively,  but  not  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  uninitiated  who 
were  deceived  by  the  "  large  talk  "  into 
real  purchases  ;  they  innocently  thought 
there  could  not  be  so  much  smoke  with- 
out some  fire.  One  lot  would  change 
owners  a  dozen  times  in  a  season,  each 
sale  adding  a  mortgage  upon  the  lot,  for 
the  profits  at  least ;  until  the  last  propri- 
etor, on  investigating  the  title,  would  find 
a  pyramid  of  paper  securities,  and  be 
frightened  out  of  his  propriety  if  he  had 
any  notions  of  prudence  left.  One  gen- 
tleman who  owned  a  farm  adjoining  one 
of  the  Western  villages,  was  at  that  time 
offered  half  a  million  for  it,  one-half  in 
cash  ;  but  he  unwisely  concluded,  that  if 
it  was  worth  this  sum  to  others  it  certain- 
ly was  to  himself.  He  refused  the  offer. 
We  are  informed  that  he  is  now  puzzled 
to  get  enough  from  his  land  to  pay  the 
yearly  taxes. 

The  speculations  of  that  day  were  not 
confined  to  wild  lands  and  village  lots, 
but  were  extended  incidentally  to  every 
kind  of  business.  Banks  and  banking, 
especially  in  the  western  states,  came  in 
for  their  share.  But  on  this  subject  we 
feel  some  timidity.  We  cannot  say  much 
without  being  personal,  and  so  long  as  the 
legal  maxim,  "the  greater  the  truth  the 
greater  the  libel"  is  observed,  caution  and 
silence  may  be  more  prudent.  It  would  be 
no  amusement  to  us  to  be  compelled  to 


defend  ourselves  at  the  suit  of  some 
"Wild  Cat  Bank"  president  or  director, 
or  perhaps  commissioner,  who  had  been 
equally  guilty.  If  truth  is  libelous,  we 
should  be  in  great  danger  in  giving  any 
account  of  a  system  which  admitted  the 
possibility  of  one  or  two  boxes  of  specie 
forming  the  capital  of  a  dozen  banks, 
sworn  to  by  their  officers  as  being  the 
property  of  each  particular  bank,  and  be- 
fore the  oath  was  cold,  shifted  on  to  a 
light  wagon,  and  with  a  fleet  horse  trav- 
eling to  another  "institution,"  for  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  ceremony — the  commis- 
sioner, whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  the 
public  against  frauds,  following  with  his 
eyes  opportunely  shut. 

We  indulge  the  hope  that  the  history 
of  all  these  things  will  be  written ;  not  for 
the  benefit  of  the  present  adult  generation, 
for  by  such  they  are  well  known ;  but 
the  future  business  men  of  the  country 
may  be  interested  in  learning  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  times,  and  in  seeing  por- 
trayed some  of  the  follies  of  their  ances- 
tors. 


As  a  pendant  to  the  foregoing  remarks, 
and  as  illustrative  in  some  measure  of  the 
experience  of  hundreds,  we  have  fur- 
nished to  our  hands  by  one  who  it  seems 
has  "  suffered  some,"  a  chapter  in  his  his- 
tory. 


MY   FIRST   SPECULATION. 


In  the  height  of  the  fever  for  land  spe- 
culations in  the  renowned  era  of  1835, 
a  very  verdant  young  gentleman — since 
grown  a  trifle  wiser — might  have  been 
seen  one  fair  morning  preparing  for  a 
journey  to  the  "  great  west,"  where  riches, 
even  mines  of  wealth,  were  to  be  had  for 
the  asking,  where  villages  and  eke  cities 
grew  up  into  perfect  being,  like  Jonah's 
gourd,  in  a  night.  My  neighbor  Dickens, 
an  honest,  plodding  carpenter,  had  emi- 
grated but  a  few  months  before,  with 
hardly  a  sous  in  his  pocket,  leaving  be- 
hind divers  mementos  in  the  hands  of  his 
friends  with  his  name  attached,  and  which, 
by  a  pleasant  legal  fiction,  were  made  to 
represent  a  certain  amount  in  dollars  and 
cents.  His  anxious  friends  had  now  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  he  had  founded  a 
city,  and  that  by  selling  corner  and  other 
"  city  lots,"  he  had  become  worth  at  least 
half  a  million  of  dollars.  Now  our  quon- 
dam neighbor  never  enjoyed  any  especial 
reputation  for  acuteness  or  sagacity,  and 
the  apparent  ease  with  which  he  had 


slipped  into  a  fortune  operated  with  the 
force  and  speed  of  an  electrical  battery 
upon  his  old  acquaintance. 

But  this  was  not  all  the  evidence  we 
had  "  bearing  upon  the  case,"  as  gentle- 
men of  the  legal  school  are  wont  to  say. 
One  Timothy  Jenkins,  a  fiddling  village 
tailor,  and  withal  a  very  great  "  loafer," 
having  a  soul  above  buttons,  had  also 
some  twelve  months  previous  left  the  cir- 
cle of  his  numerous  admirers,  without 
even  the  ceremony  of  an  adieu — going 
off,  indeed,  between  two  days — and  he 
too,  it  was  ascertained,  had  made  a  for- 
tune. In  fact  he  had  become  a  nabob, 
lived  like  a  gentleman,  and  was  in  a  fair 
way,  ere  long,  to  represent  his  enlightened 
fellow-citizens  in  the  National  Legisla- 
ture, if  he  did  not  conclude  to  accept  in 
lieu  the  more  dignified,  but  less  profitable 
post  of  Governor  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory.  This  piece  of  news  for  a  time 
staggered  our  belief — for  there  were  some 
things,  even  in  those  days,  that  we  could 
not  believe.     But  all  our  doubts  on  the 
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subject  were  soon  dispelled  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  veritable  Timothy  himself. 
He  had  halted  for  a  few  days  in  his  na- 
tive place,  while  on  a  mission  to  the  mo- 
nied  emporium,  with  a  plan  for  a  bank ; 
which,   as  he  gave  out,  he  was  about 
establishing  on  the  shores  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi.     Ocular  demonstration  was 
better  than  vague  rumor,  and  Timothy 
bore  about  him  indubitable  evidences  of 
his  good  luck.   An  elegant  and  expensive 
dress  fitted  his  figure  with  the  utmost 
nicety,  an  immense  gold  chain  was  osten- 
tatiously displayed  upon  the  dark  ground 
of  a  satin  waistcoat,  and  his  diamond  pins 
and  rings  glittered  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  our  sober  rustics.     Kid  gloves, 
"imported  for  his  own  use,"  adorned  his 
hands,  and  an  important  air  and  a  super- 
cilious use  of  words  fairly  awed  his  old 
acquaintance  into  reverence,  and  effectu- 
ally frightened  off  a  score  of  small  cred- 
itors, who  viewed  him  and  his  finery 
with    wistful    eyes.     Champaigne  was 
the  least  vulgar  of  liquids  with  which 
Timothy  astonished  his  throat — and  he 
actually  gave  the  boot-black  at  the  vil- 
lage inn   a  five   dollar   Wild  Cat  note. 
These  were  indicia  not  to  be  mistaken. 
Timothy  Jenkins,  Esquire,  had  become 
"a  gentleman  of  property."     One  year 
before  this  he  could  not  borrow  a  six- 
penny-bit to  pay  his  washerwoman,  nor 
get  a  mug  of  beer  on  credit;  now  he  dis- 
•*       coursed  learnedly  on  the  value  of  various 
"  State  stocks,"  of"  exchanges,"  and  par- 
ticularly of  his  "  town   property."     He 
purchased,  on  credit,  a  vacant  square  in 
one  village,  and  promised  to  erect  thereon, 
and  present  to  his  townsmen,  a  public 
hall,  as  soon  as  he  realized  some  "  large 
claims  he  held  against  the  government." 
He  preserved  a  dignified  silence  as  to  the 
modus  operandi  by  which  he  had  acquired 
so  much  importance;   but  we  were  all 
convinced.     Many  prudent  mothers  now 
began  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  inviting 
Mister  Jenkins  to  dinner  and  supper  par- 
ties— especially  those  who  had  marriage- 
able daughters  on  their  hands. 

Besides  these  tangible  evidences,  we 
had  other  proofs  of  Western  wealth.  The 
newspapers — and  they  are  always  to  be 
credited — were  filled  with  glowing  ac- 
counts of  the  construction  of  railroads 
and  canals  without  number  (as  certain 
Indiana  and  Illinois  bond-holders  will  no 
doubt  well  recollect) — -of  boundless  im- 
migration— of  towns  suddenly  arising  full 
grown,  armed  with  all  the  civic  strength 
of  mayors,  aldermen  and  police — and. 


most  captivating  of  all,  of  vast  individual 
wealth   suddenly  acquired.     There  was 
no  resisting  the  temptation  ;  the  idea  of 
saving  pennies  and  shillings  in  the  old- 
fashioned  slow-and-sure  way,  appeared 
sufficiently  ridiculous,  after  it  was  once 
well  authenticated  that  thousands  could 
be  made  in  a  single  operation  any  day 
before  dinner.     No,  no  ;  the  part  of  wis- 
dom is  to  sail  on  a  flowing  tide.     Come 
what  will,  Timothy  Jenkins   shall  not 
make  his  fortune  alone.     Such  was  my 
determination.    I  had  gathered  together  a 
few  hundred  dollars,  and,  full  of  hope  and 
great  expectations,  I  embarked  upon  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  new  Utopia,  never  doubt- 
ing that  in  a  short  year  I  should  return  to 
astonish  friends  and  neighbors  with  my 
superabundant  fortune.    I  arrived  at  Buf- 
falo, duly  impressed  with  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  the  undertaking.     What  a 
wonderful  city  Buffalo  was  in  those  days! 
What  vast  wealth  its  citizens  had  accu- 
mulated   in    a   few  months  preceding! 
"Dollars" — "dollars" — was  on  the  lips 
of  every  one.     "  Col.  P.  made  fifty  thou- 
sand   dollars    yesterday." — "  Deacon   S. 
cleared  twenty  thousand  dollars  by  that 
speculation." — "  I  will  give  you  thirty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  lot."  Such  sounds 
rung  in  my  ears  at  the  hotels,  in  the 
streets,  and  on  the  docks.     Every  man 
had  his  lithograph  map  of  city  lots  in  his 
pocket,  ready  for  any  emergency,  as  some 
ancient  dames  keep  camphor  and  spirits 
for  the  hysterics.     It  particularly  struck 
my  notice,  that  no  man  mentioned  dollar 
in  the  singular  number,  nor  even  so  small 
a  sum  as  an  hundred ;  their  figures  ran 
into  thousands.    Probably,  like  the  dandy 
in  the  play,  who  was  urged  by  a  beggar- 
boy  to  give  him  a  penny,  they  had  "  no 
knowledge  of  the  coin."     I  began  to  feel 
as  if  the  very  streets  of  Buffalo   were 
paved  with  gold ;  although  on  inspection 
it  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  discover 
any  of  the  precious  metal,  but  instead — 
"  considerable  mud."    Puny  fellows,  who 
did  not  seem  to  have  been  long  released 
from  maternal  care,  talked  of  "  property" 
and  "  purchases,"  as  any  Lord  Mayor  or 
Alderman  might  have  done  in  London  on 
'Change.     Fortunes  on  paper  were  piled 
on  fortunes,  until  every  man  had  become 
independent,  and  he  was  a  poor  fellow 
indeed  who  had  made  only  his  fifty  thou- 
sand,    fn  the  midst  of  all  this  splendor 
of  wealth,  I  could  not  but  think  of  my 
lean  purse,  and  its  few  hundreds  carefully 
stowed  away,  with  disgust :  it  was  evi- 
dent that  1  could  not  there  enter  upon  my 
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career  of  fortune,  and  I  concluded  to  move 
on  with  the  crowd  westward,  where  a 
man  with  a  thousand  or  two  might  by 
possibility  purchase  something. 

Embarking  on  a  steamboat,  I  found  its 
decks  crowded  with  keen-eyed,  thin- 
visaged,  anxious-looking  gentlemen,  all 
like  myself  bound  to  the  land  of  promise. 
The  hotels  were  filled  with  others, "  biding 
their  time,"  and  every  craft  in  sight  was 
loaded  to  the  water's  edge  with  emigrants. 
"  Westward — ho  !" — no  other  sentiment 
had  a  chance  of  being  entertained.  We 
had  scarcely  got  under  weigh  before  the 
spirit  of  traffic  broke  forth  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  Yankeedom.  Pedlers  of  clocks, 
venders  of  wooden  wares,  dealers  in  dry 
goods,  silks  and  shawls,  moved  about 
among  the  passengers  in  much  glory — 
where  money  was  not,  taking  pay  in  wild 
lands ;  not  to  mention  two  German  Jews, 
who,  hunting  in  couples,  were  passing 
over  dubious-looking  watches  and  trin- 
kets of  jewelry  to  an  assemblage  of 
"  green-horns,"  carefully  receiving  a  due 
equivalent  in  silver  coin.  All  this  traffic 
I  watched  with  no  little  contempt,  the 
true  dignity  of  trade  in  my  estimation 
being  confined  solely  to  "village  lots" 
and  "  city  property."  Descending  to  the 
spacious  cabin,  I  soon  found  game  more 
worthy  of  notice.  There  the  sound  of 
"  dollars — dollars,"  in  thousands,  again 
met  my  ear ;  all  were  discussing  the  flat- 
tering prospects  of  the  "great  West;" 
choice  locations  were  spoken  of  in  the 
most  positive  terms;  great  cities  and 
towns  were  named,  of  whose  existence  I 
had  no  previous  knowledge  ;  banks,  rail- 
ways and  canals  were  discussed,  as  means 
of  accumulating  wealth,  and  every  man 
seemed  to  be  the  owner  of  one.  "  What  a 
wonderful  country !"  was  my  internal  ejac- 
ulation; "yes!  whata  wonderful  people!" 

A  portly  good-looking  man  of  middle 
age  was  seated  at  a  table  listening  with 
apparent  unconcern  to  the  conversation 
around  him.  His  appearance  attracted 
my  attention.  He  was  a  man  after  my 
own  heart.  What  a  rotund  figure — how 
noble  and  expansive  were  his  features, 
on  which  kindness  and  humanity  were 
legibly  written  !  His  neatness  of  apparel, 
his  smooth  white  neckcloth,  grave  de- 
meanor and  self-possession,  gave  evi- 
dence of  his  worth  and  consideration  in 
the  world.  Here,  thought  I,  is  a  virtu- 
ous, good  man.  How  gently  Time  has 
touched  his  brow,  leaving  only  now  and 
then  a  wrinkle,  and  here  and  there  a  gray 
hair.    He  has  been  a  beneficent  neigh- 


bor— the  protector  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphan.  How  often,  no  doubt,  has  ini- 
quity fled  abashed  from  his  presence  ! 
1  longed  to  seize  him  by  the  hand  and  in 
the  name  of  humanity  thank  him  for  all 
the  good  deeds  he  had  unquestionably 
done.  I  resolved  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance and  obtain  his  advice  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  investing  my  small  means. 

In  a  short  time  my  ideal  friend  was 
appealed  to  for  his  views  upon  some  of 
the  matters  under  discussion,  concerning 
the  value  of  "  the  West."  He  gave  his 
opinions  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had 
been  habitually  listened  to  :  How  clearly 
he  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  settling  in 
the  West ;  how  convincing  were  his  con- 
clusions, that  the  cause  of  virtue  and 
humanity  required  that  the  dense  masses 
of  the  East  should  be  thinned  out  by 
transportation  to  the  woodlands  and  prai- 
ries. He  saw  the  evident  design  of  Pro- 
vidence to  fit  a  home  in  these  regions  for 
the  starving  multitudes  of  other  countries. 
There,  with  Religion  and  Liberty  to  aid 
them,  they  might  plant  themselves  down 
in  peace  and  plenty,  and  fulfil  the  end  of 
their  being.  Cities  were  to  spring  up, 
and  all  the  waste  places  of  the  wilder- 
ness were  to  be  filled  with  a  busy  and 
thriving  population — a  population  ex- 
ceeding anything  recorded  in  history. 
There  he  continued,  The  evils  of  social 
life  were  to  be  remedied,  labor  was  to 
receive  its  due  reward,  and  society  be 
re-organized  and  governed  upon  princi- 
ples of  equity  and  justice.  "Ah!"  thought 
I — "  a  philosopher,  also  !" — Gradually 
narrowing  down  the  circle  of  his  enco- 
miastic remarks,  he  proved,  conclusively, 
that  the  State  of  Illinois  was  the  very 
seat  and  centre  of  the  West,  and  one 
spot  in  particular,  he  declared,  after  ma- 
ture reflection,  must  inevitably  become 
the  metropolis  of  that  favored  country. 
The  city  of  Franklin,  he  continued,  was 
to  be  to  the  West  what  New  York  is  to 
the  East,  and  New  Orleans  to  the  South. 

Notwithstanding  a  dubious  smile  on 
the  faces  of  a  few  quiet  elderly  gentle- 
men who  had  been  listeners  to  this  ha- 
rangue, I  was  convinced  by  the  evident 
sincerity  and  candor  of  the  speaker.  I 
ventured  to  inquire  where  the  city  was 
situated.  The  surprise  he  manifested  at 
my  ignorance  somewhat  disconcerted 
me,  but  he  condescended  to  inform  me 
that  it  was  near  the  center  of  that  State, 

and  in  the  geographical  center  of 

County.  Here  he  unrolled  a  spacious 
map  representing  that  city  in  sections. 
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blocks  and  lots.  It  was  a  beautiful 
lithograph,  the  first  I  had  examined,  on 
which  streets,  squares  and  public  build- 
ings were  laid  down  with  the  most  cap- 
tivating conspicuousness.  Here  was  the 
ground  for  "  St.  Paul's  Church,"  evi- 
dently an  extensive  Park ;  on  an  oppo- 
site corner  was  "  University  Square ;" 
here  figured  the  "  North  American  Bank," 
and  there  the  "  market  house"  and  the 
"  town  hall."  Railroads  and  canals  on 
this  map  seemed  innumerable,  and  all 
centered  in  the  city  of  Franklin.  "  Won't 
it  be  great  in  a  few  years !"  I  exclaimed 
to  a  slab-sided  fellow  next  to  me,  in  spot- 
ted-gray homespun  marvelously  cut, 
with  shirt-collar  invading  his  ears,  and 
one  strap  broken.  "  Tremendous,  I 
reckon — if  it  st-a-r-ts/"  he  replied,  twist- 
ing his  face  up.  This  I  considered  a 
strong  assent,  and  turned  still  more  ea- 
gerly to  the  portly  gentleman.  In  reply 
to  a  question  from  a  bystander,  he  in- 
formed us  that  he  had  invested  a  large 
sum  in  the  purchase  of  real  estate  in  that 
city,  and  would  not  for  any  consideration 
part  with  his  interest  there.  The  value 
of  the  property  had  already  quadrupled  in 
his  hands,  and  if  he  should  be  inchned 
to  sell,  he  had  no  doubt  he  could  "  real- 
ize" a  fortune  out  of  it.  But  he  should 
not  sell.  He  was,  he  thanked  God, 
moderate  in  his  desires ;  he  had  a  large 
family  to  establish  in  the  world,  and  he 
wished  to  leave  them  this  property  for 
their  support  when  he  should  be  no  more. 
The  other  proprietors  might  sell,  if  they 
felt  so  disposed — for  his  part  he  could 
not  do  so  inconsiderate  an  act. 

Such  glowing  descriptions  increased 
my  impatience.  The  steamer  moved 
quite  too  slow.  The  white  villages  that 
decked  the  shore  of  the  Lake  seemed 
beckoning  me  to  "  come  and  buy." 
"  How  could  one,"  said  I,  "  live  so  long 
without  real  estate  !" 

An  opportunity  for  a  trial  of  my  luck 
soon  presented  itself.  Seeing  the  re- 
spectable possessor  of  city  lots  walking 
leisurely  along  the  deck,  a  complacent 
smile  lighting  up  his  placid  features, 
caused  very  likely  by  the  memory  of  his 
many  benevolent  acts,  I  ventured  to  call 
him  aside  and  stated  to  him  the  objects  of 
my  journey,  and  my  desire  to  be  aided  by 
his  experience  and  friendly  advice  ;  that 
I  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  "  choice 
locations,"  and  must  depend  ui)on  the 
opinions  of  others  in  a  great  measure. 
His  reply  was  cordial  in  the  extreme. 
He  cautioned  me  against  sharpers,  with 


whom  the  country  was  filled ;  against 
my  first  impressions,  for  I  might  be  de- 
ceived in  an  unguarded  moment,  as  had 
been  his  fate,  he  said,  sighing,  on  more 
than  one  occasion  ;  and  particularly  ad- 
vised me  to  keep  my  eyes  open  to  what 
was  going  on  around  me,  that  being  in- 
dispensable to  success.  I  inquired  if  I 
could  not  through  his  assistance  get  hold 
of  a  little  property  in  the  city  of  Frank- 
lin, it  being  my  aim  to  make  a  permanent 
investment.  He  cogitated  upon  this  some 
time  :  he  really  did  not  know,  that  any 
lots  could  now  be  purchased  there ; 
prices  had  advanced  so  rapidly  that  the 
fortunate  holders  were  unwilling  to  sell. 
He  himself  had  resei-ved  a  few  lots  for  a 
particular  friend  to  whom  he  was  under 
great  obligations,  and  it  would  be  but 
sad  usage  of  that  friend  to  sell  any  of 
them.  On  reflection  he  thought  he  might 
part  with  two  lots — two  only  ;  and  as  a 
particular  favor,  he  would  sell  them  to 
me,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  I 
would  take  up  my  residence  there.  My 
blood  tingled  at  his  generous  acqui- 
escence. Calling  me  aside  behind  a  pile 
of  bales  and  boxes,  his  beautiful  map 
was  again  unfolded,  and  remarking  that 
I  would  naturally  desire  to  "  locate"  in 
the  heart  of  the  town,  he  recommended 
to  me  Lots  500  and  501,  adjoining  what 
on  the  map  figured  in  large  letters  and 
lines  as  "  Court  House  Square."  He  had 
been  oifered  three  thousand  dollars  for 
these  lots — (my  heart  sunk,  for  this  was 
a  larger  sum  than  I  possessed) — they 
would  be  worth  twenty  thousand  in  a 
few  years,  but  I  might  have  them  for 
only  one  thousand  if  1  would  not  mention 
the  price  to  others.  He  was  agreeably 
impressed,  he  was  pleased  to  observe, 
with  my  appearance,  and  though  he  was 
afraid  his  friends  would  deem  him  foolish 
for  thus  yielding  to  his  friendly  impulses, 
he  would  accommodate  me ;  he  would 
give  me  back  the  money  at  any  time  if  I 
desired,  and  should  be  pleased  to  do 
so.  One  thousand  dollars ! — half  of  my 
"  visible  means  !"  But  I  reflected  that  in 
such  times  one  must  decide  without  cere- 
mony, and  that  to  doubt  was,  metaphori- 
cally, to  be  damned.  With  agitated 
thanks,  I  declared  for  the  bargain  at  once. 
My  obliging  friend  did  not  demur.  In 
half  an  hour  he  had  my  thousand  dollars 
safe  in  his  pocket ;  I,  a  deed — duly, 
"  signed,  sealed  and  delivered" — convey- 
ing to  me  "  Lots  500  and  501,  on  Na- 
tional Avenue  in  the  city  of  Franklin," 
bounded  by  what  other  squares,  parks, 
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g  or  streets  I  do  not  now  recollect.  And 
it  was  conveyed  not  only  to  me,  but  to 
my  "  heirs  forever."  The  phrase  added 
something  to  my  posthumous  importance. 
I  was  now  a  "  freeholder,"  an  owner 
of  "  Real  Estate."—"  Blessed  be  all 
'  deeds  of  conveyance !' "  said  'I,  gloat- 
ing over  the  fair,  smooth  paper  and 
writing,  on  and  by  which  the  delightful 
transfer  was  effected. — "  What  will  my 
dear  mother  say,  heaven  bless  her! — 
yes,  and  how  shall  I  be  envied  by  all 
my  cousins  and  kinsfolk  at  home  !  Did 
they  not  predict  that  I  would  lose  all 
my  careful  earnings  ?  Will  1  not  show 
them  a  few  things  yet .'" — All  the  evening 
of  this  auspicious  day  I  paced  the  deck 
of  the  steamer,  ruminating  upon  my 
present  good  fortune  and  future  conse- 
quence. For  I  was  able  to  look  beyond 
a  few  years — a  very  few,  as  it  was  not 
necessary  to  consider  a  great  many  van- 
ished. I  saw  myself  a  man  of  substance 
and  standmg.  In  due  time  I  was  an 
alderman — in  the  city  of  Franklin — final- 
ly, a  mayor.  I  was  looked  up  to  by  all 
of  my  name,  as  the  "  head  of  their 
house."  I  was  the  owner  of  blocks  of 
buildings,  stores,  warehouses,  and  offices 
— had  a  handsome  rent-roll — kept  an  open 
hall,  feasted  my  friends,  knew  the  finest 
carriage  in  the  city  as  mine,  and  was 
conscious  of  much  stock  in  banks.  At 
last,  I  died : — "  For  we  must  all  go,"  said 
1 — '  omnes  eodem  cogimur'--repeating  a 
solemn  line  from  Flaccus  : — 

'  Omnium 
Versatur  urna  serlus,  ocius,' — 

I  added,  from  the  same  melancholy  poet, 
'  every  one  kicks  the  bucket  finally  !' " 
But  1  went  off  highly  respected,  and  all 
the  city  journals — very  numerous  then  in 
Franklin — recorded  the  demise  of  "a 
wealthy  and  munificent  Father  of  the 
City"  gone  to  glory! 

Here  my  reveries  were  disturbed  by  a 
sly-looking  quaker,  who  had  witnessed 
my  secret  conference  with  the  land-dealer. 

"  Friend,  has  thee  purchased  any  lots 
in  the  city  of  Franklin .'"  was  his  appa- 
rently accidental  inquiry. 

"  Well,  four  or  five,  or  so,"  said  I,  ra- 
ther ashamed  to  be  thought  the  possessor 
of  only  tivo. 

"  Does  thee  know  the  person  of  whom 
thee  has  purchased,  or  has  thee  ever  seen 
that  city  ?" 

1  was  put  somewhat  aback  in  acknow- 
ledging 1  had  no  acquaintance  with 
either. 

"  Perhaps  thee  has  been  taken  in,"  was 


the  consolatory  rejoinder.  This  aroused 
me  at  once.  It  was  equivalent  to  doubt- 
ing my  capacity  and  shrewdness  in  "  bu- 
siness operations,"  and  I  repelled  the  in- 
sinuation with  becoming  indignation. 

"  Thee  knows  best,  no  doubt,"  was  all 
the  apology  I  received  from  Obediah.  1 
was  of  the  opinion  that  my  quaker  inter- 
locutor was  envious  of  my  good  fortune. 
In  this  idea,  among  others,  1  was  indulg- 
ing, when  the  boat — an  old  one — put  in 
unexpectedly  at  Toledo,  to  caulk  up  a 
leak  and  take  in  wood. 

Plere  the  conversation  all  turned  on 
the  growth  of  Toledo,  and  other  amazing 
cities  adorning  the  Maumee.  That  river, 
indeed,  was  expected  to  rival  the  Nile — 
which,  in  the  matter  of  mudand  bulrushes, 
it  does.  Our  boat  was  visited  at  once  by 
the  possessors  of  city  property  at  various 
points  up  the  shore.  One  smooth-faced 
gentleman — with  the  exception  of  a  wen 
on  one  side  of  his  nose — set  forth  such  ad- 
vantages of  a  particular  point,  where  ''lie 
hadn't  much  interest,  but  a  friend  of  his 
something,"  as  to  induce  several  to  trans- 
fer themselves  to  another  boat — a  small 
"half-pony  power"  affair,  which  plied  up 
the  Maumee, — "  in  general,"  the  Captain 
said,  "  as  far  as  it  could  git,  more  or  less !" 
I  was  of  that  fortunate  number.  Such  a 
chance  to  make  a  purchase,  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  that  already  achieved,  was 
not  to  be  lost.  It  was  a  sultry  day.  The 
interest  of  the  shores  was  exhausted  in 
the  first  half-mile.  Books  1  had  none. 
Newspapers  were  unknown  in  that  re- 
gion. Some  excitement  was  created  for 
a  time  by  the  nicety  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  two  or  three  young  adventurers, 
of  no  shirt  collar,  discharged  buckshot 
into  bullfrogs  among  the  rushes.  The 
impression  of  their  great  skill  was  abated 
only  by  the  fact  that  they  could  hardly 
shoot  at  a  venture  in  any  direction,  with- 
out knocking  over  several  of  the  subjects 
of  "  King  Log."  Some  scores  having 
been  killed  in  the  space  of  twenty  minutes, 
sport  began  to  be  massacre — which  is  un- 
pleasant. The  sight  of  that  "green-edged 
mirror"  dyed  crimson,  and  a  nation  floating 
in  their  own  spittle,  was,  to  say  the  least, 
distasteful.  1  turned  away  and  occupied 
myself  philosophically,  M^atching  to  see 
which  way  the  Maumee  did  actually  run. 
After  five  minutes'  close  attention,  1  con- 
cluded that  the  Maumee,  discovering  on 
trial  the  physical  impossibility  of  running 
both  ways  at  once,  had,  with  the  equani- 
mity of  an  experimental  philosopher, 
stopped  entirely  still.     I  then  spread  my- 
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self  on  my  back,  looked  up  into  the  air, 
and  began  the  building  of  towns,  and 
the  selling  of  "  corner  lots."  Wearying 
of  this,  I  should  soon  have  succeeded  in 
getting  to  sleep — but  for  the  musquitoes. 
At  length  a  chance  acquaintance  proposed 
getting  up  a  game  of  whist.  But  here 
was  a  difficulty.  Every  "  human"  on 
board  was  accosted  except  two  staid 
Quakers — one  of  them  my  quiet  remon- 
strant of  the  other  boat — but  no  one 
knew  the  game-  Some  understood  the 
game  of  "  poker,"  which  we  did  not. 

It  was  proposed  finally,  out  of  mis- 
chief, to  apply  to  the  disciples  of  the 
virtuous  Penn.  Much  to  my  surprise, 
they  listened  without  offense,  and  after 
many  gentle  excuses,  as,  "  that  they 
hardly  knew  one  card  from  another," — 
"  had  only  seen  the  game  played,"  &c. — 
consented.  A  greasy  pack  of  cards  was 
found,  a  more  greasy  table  drawn  forth, 
and  we  were  forthwith  pitted  against  the 
straight-collars.  At  first  they  played  with 
great  seeming  difficulty,  and  little  unim- 
portant blunders,  and  in  my  simplicity  I 
endeavored  to  explain  to  them  the  rules 
of  the  game.  I  took  particular  pride  in 
doing  so  to  the  "  friend"  who  had  pre- 
sumed to  set  me  right  in  the  matter  of 
buying  Real  Estate.  But  they  mended 
with  great  rapidity  and  beat  us  the 
"  rubber."  I  was  not  a  little  vexed,  and  had 
some  suspicion  that  we  had  caught  Tar- 
tars. The  second  game  was  played  with 
a  like  result,  when  my  quondam  inter- 
positor  turned  to  me,  and  with  the  ut- 
most gravity  and  precision  of  speech  re- 
marked, "  Perhaps,  friend,  thee  would 
like  to  bet  a  dollar  on  the  next  hand."  I 
should  not  have  been  more  surprised  if 
His  Holiness  the  Pope  had  invited  me 
to  the  gentle  game  of  "  brag."  My 
temper  was  up  ;  I  accepted  his  challenge. 
In  less  than  an  hour  my  friend  and  my- 
self were  minus  a  "  cool  hundred."  The 
"  brethren"  were  trumps,  and  had  man- 
aged to  hold  all  the  "  trumps"  besides. 
They  were  of  the  class  bedight  "  Wet 
Quakers,"  and  had  lived  long  enough  in 
the  "  improved  west,"  to  conform  to 
several  of  its  customs.  I  presume  they  are 
now  on  the  Mississippi,  enlightening  the 
goers  up  and  down  of  that  noble  and 
nasty  river — possibly  in  Texas,  assisting 
that  young  republic  to  a  new  code  of 
morals. — Looking  up  from  our  defeat  1 
found  we  were  "  something  stationary," 
all  hands  being  engaged  in  Irying  to  push 
back  the  boat  with  mud-poles,  thrust 
down  through  the  rushes  and  frog-spit- 


tle. "  Gentlemen,"  said  the  captain,  « 
"we've  run  into't.  We  can't  git  any 
further  to-day." — "  Lost  the  boat-hooks, 
too,  cus  it !" — he  added,  tugging  vainly 
to  pull  his  poles  out  of  the  bottom  of  the 
Maumee. — "  If  it  isn't  the  softest  sile ! — 
Gentlemen,  we'll  have  to  land  you.  But 
it  ain't  a  great  ways  to  some  of  the  lo- 
cations."— "  By  no  means,  gentlemen," 
said  the  proprietor  with  the  wen  ;  "  not 
more  than  a  mile  or  so — that  is,  to 
mine  ! .' .'" 

By  means  of  a  rickety  skiff,  three  at  a 
time  were  deposited  on  a  lubricated  log, 
tilted  down  from  the  swampy  bank  into 
the  water.  My  confidence  in  the  owner 
of  lots  was  somewhat  diminished.  Still, 
1  and  one  or  two  others  followed  him, 
valise  in  hand,  as  with  map  sticking 
out  from  his  pocket  behind,  he  made 
his  way  through  a  mile  and  a-half  of 
marshy  grounds, — very  rich,  2.?,  he  said — 
till  we  came  to  a  bend  in  the  river  where 
some  twenty  acres  were  just  being 
cleared,  half  of  it  lying  level  with  the 
Maumee.  «'  This  is  the  spot,  gentle- 
men," said  he,  mounting  a  log  :  "  a  most 
desirable  locality.  No  great  city  can 
ever  rise  between  Toledo  and  this  point" 
(which  is  undoubtedly  true!  )  "  it  is  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Maumee,  as 
you  experienced  by  your  boat  being 
stopped — a  very  little  below  here — and 
as  to  these  low  lands,  a  slight  draining, 
gentlemen," — Here,  by  a  flourish  of  his 
lithograph,  the  eloquent  expositor  of  ris- 
ing towns,  slipping  offi  slumped  stand- 
ing into  a  habitation  of  the  "  green  gen- 
try"— of  whom  there  were  a  hoarse  acre 
or  two  on  each  side — forming,  as  the 
speculator  next  to  me  said,  the  finest 
example  of  a  proprietor  "  locum  tenens." 
Helping  him  out,  I  concluded  "  not  to 
purchase,"  and  made  "  the  best  of  my 
way"  (and  wretched  enough  it  was)  back 
through  the  woods  for  Toledo,  which  I 
reached  the  next  day  about  noon — im- 
mediately taking  [a  chance  steamer  for 
my  original  landing-place,  Detroit. 

In  due  time  we  reached  that  city.  There 
I  expected  to  be  seized  by  the  hand  by 
benevolent  strangers,  and  have  good  for- 
tunes pointed  out  and  pressed  upon  me. 
1  was  not  disappointed.  There  were 
crowds  in  motion  in  every  direction — all 
seemed  to  be  busy  At  the  hotels  and  on 
the  corners  of  the  streets,  I  found  a  con- 
gregation of  gentlemen,  the  burthen  of 
whose  talk  was,  as  in  Buffalo,  and  on 
the  steamer,  "dollars — dollars."  Such 
an  one  had  sold  a  city  lot  for  ten  thousand 
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dollars ;  another  one  had  disposed  of  a 
vacant  piece  of  ground  in  the  suburbs  for 
some  twenty  thousand,  making  half  that 
sum  in  the  operation.  Each  one  had 
made  his  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  thousand. 
I  could  not  find  a  single  lot  which  could 
be  bought  with  a  poor  $900 — all  I  had 
left.  But  then  I  had  a  mine  of  wealth  in 
the  city  of  Franklin !  One  benevolent 
gentleman  did  indeed  ofier  me  a  lot  about 
two  miles  down  the  river,  for  three  thou- 
sand dollars,  four-fifths  on  credit.  It  was 
temptation  sufficient  to  induce  me  to  view 
the  property.  I  found  it  mostly  a  mud- 
hole  or  pond,  of  about  half  an  acre,  con- 
taining near  a  hundred  bushels  of  fine- 
looking,  livelyfrogs ;  but  as  I  could  not 
see  how  it  could  become  "  city  property," 
unless  for  the  French  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, I  respectfully  declined  the  bargain. 
I  visited  all  those  mighty  cities  on  the 
West  shore  of  Lake  Erie  ;  Brest,  Havre, 
and  a  score  of  others,  whose  names  have 
fled  from  my  memory.  Tacitus,  in  descri- 
bing the  destruction  by  fire  of  a  town  in 
Gaul,  used  the  sententious  words :  "  Be- 
tween a  great  city  and  none,  but  a  single 
night  intervened."  I  might  in  another 
sense  make  the  same  observation  of  these 
mighty  towns.  A  survey,  and  the  ma- 
king of  a  map,  and  the  work  was  done 
to  your  hands.  Buildings,  streets,  and 
inhabitants,  were  absolute  superfluities. 
Some  of  them  were  without  a  single 
house,  others  were  in  a  morass,  made 
life-like  only  by  the  hum  of  musquitoes, 
and  the  evening  song  of  multitudinous 
frogs ;  others  again  were  under  water, 
or  in  a  dense  forest.  A  pleasant  sight  for 
an  innocent  purchaser,  on  his  first  visit  to 
his  landed  acquisitions !  But  my  faith 
in  my  steamboat-friend  was  great  ;  1 
never  doubted  the  value  of -mi/pxirchase; — 
although  the  specimens  I  had  seen  were 
enough  to  shatter  the  nerves  of  an  ele- 
phant. Longing  to  set  foot  on  my  own 
ground,  I  equipped  myself,  speculator- 
fashion,  with  a  Canadian  pony — an  ugly 
obstinate,  crabbed  rascal  as  ever  a  man 
bestrode — a  pair  of  capacious  saddle- 
bags, a  pocket  map,  and  a  Mackinaw 
blanket,  and  set  out  for  Illinois  and  the 
city  of  Franklin.  I  shall  not  speak  of 
my  adventures  by  the  way:  worthy 
Mary  Clavkrs — whom  may  the  gods  pro- 


tect— has  given  us  the  romance  of  western 
life  in  those  days,  and  any  addition  to  her 
sketches  would  be  superfluous,  even  if 
one  could  catch  her  spirit  and  air.  Did  I 
not  use  my  pocket-handkerchief  for  a 
towel,  and  eat  my  breakfast  from  table 
linen  that  looked  marvelously  like 
sheets,*  and  sleep  in  a  house  w^ith  one 
room,  comprising  men,  turkeys,  dogs, 
women,  cats,  roosters,  and  children  } 

The  pain  and  weariness  of  my  first 
day's  solitary  ride  haunt  me  yet.  The 
roads  were  bad  beyond  description.  I 
was  unused  to  exercise,  and  my  villanous 
beast  seemed  determined  to  convince  me 
that  I  had  better  retrace  my  steps.  To 
add  to  my  comfort,  it  commenced  raining 
heavily  about  noon,  and  continued  during 
the  day.  Wet  and  weary  I  reached  a 
small  hamlet  at  night,  which  I  found  was 
dignified  with  the  name  of  city,  having 
its  map,  town  lots,  patroon,  and  heaven 
may  know  what  else  besides.  It  con- 
tained just  three  log  houses,  besides  a 
blacksmith  shop  and  a  grocery.  I  found 
a  dozen  travelers  ahead  of  me,  monopo- 
lizing all  the  beds — three  in  number.  1 
took  to  my  blanket  and  the  floor.  In  the 
morning  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the 
lodgers,  that  there  w^as  "  a  smart  chance" 
foi  a  shower  that  day — a  reasonable 
guess,  as  it  had  been  raining  hard  for 
an  hour.  Nothing  daunted,  however, 
I  set  forth.  Water  from  above,  mud 
from  beneath,  at  every  step,  made  me 
acquainted  with  two  elements  at  least. 

1  soon  turned  southward,  towards  the 
Indiana  line;  and  leaving  the  old  traveled 
roads,  if  any  thing  but  the  wilderness 
could  be  called  old  in  that  country,  struck 
into  the  magnificent  forests.  The  memory 
of  that  forest  ride  will  never  leave  me, 
and  is  almost  a  full  compensation  for  all 
the  vexations  and  losses  that  I  sustained. 
The  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  the  sce- 
nery was  almost  appalling.  The  silence 
around  me,  broken  only  by  the  quivering 
of  leaves  and  the  chirp  of  the  squirrel,  or 
the  occasional  note  of  a  bird,  awakened 
other  feelings  than  the  love  of  money 
and  the  desire  of  gain.  How  hushed 
were  all  the  passions,  in  the  midst  of  that 
great  forest  sanctuary;  how  calmly  did  my 
heart  beat  in  the  midst  of  those  immea- 
surable retreats,  so  far  from  all  that  could 


*  It  is  related  by  a  traveler  through  those  regions,  that  he  was  awakened  early  in  the 
morning,  at  one  of  those  hotels,  by  the  Irish  girl  pulling  at  one  of  his  sheets.  "  What 
are  you  about  ?"  said  he.  "  Arrah  !"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  doesn't  we  want  the  shate 
for  a  table-cloth  !" 
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excite  or  disturb  the  mind.  If  the  com- 
forts and  virtues  of  society  and  social 
life  were  absent,  so  were  their  follies  and 
their  crimes.  It  was  a  relief,  for  once  to 
feel  what  the  idealists  so  fondly  describe, 
the  seclusion  and  the  solemnity  of  the 
wilderness.  But  even  here  the  specula- 
tors soon  came,  and  with  curious  peering 
eyes  looked  for  water-power  and  sites 
for  towns,  and  calculated  how  many  dol- 
lars they  could  make  in  the  purchase  of 
land  by  the  acre,  and  selling  it  by  the  foot 
to  some  short-sighted  victims. 

Nor  was  there  a  lack  of  interest  in  no- 
ting the  conduct  and  condition  of  the  emi- 
grants who  were  establishing  new  homes 
in  the  west.  In  all  directions  small  set- 
tlements were  opening,  and  filling  up  with 
a  robust,  hardy,  and  courageous  people, 
inured  to  labor.  Picturesque  cottages,  of 
rough  unhewn  logs,  sent  up  their  smoke 
in  spiral  wreaths  above  the  forests,  at 
intervals  ;  among  the  smoking  brands  and 
the  fallen  trees  brown-faced  healthy  child- 
ren played,  the  future  sovereigns  of  the 
land ;  the  reverberations  of  the  axe,  or 
above  all  the  tinkle  of  the  cow-bell,  beto- 
kened the  presence  of  the  Pioneer  and 
the  advent  of  civilization.  They  found 
a  new  and  rich  soil,  productive  beyond  all 
that  they  had  dreamed  of  in  their  wildest 
moments,  and  most  earnestly  did  they  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  labor  of  giving  to 
their  new  homes  an  air  of  comfort.  The 
actual  settlers  generally  kept  aloof  from 
speculations,  but  occasionally  one,  who 
was  unfortunately  located  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  of  a  city  in  embryo, 
found  himself  ruined  ere  he  was  aware  of 
it.  As  a  general  thing  they  were  con- 
tented with  their  situations,  and  I  found 
but  few  who  expressed  a  desire  to  return 
to  the  older  settlements.  The  degree  of 
interest  they  manifested  in  the  progress 
of  their  labors,  in  watching  the  forests 
recede,  and  in  the  transformation  of  the 
prairies  into  cultivated  fields,  exceeded 
everything  that  I  had  witnessed  in  simi- 
lar jjursuits  in  the  older  States.  They 
if  seemed  to  feel  a  just  pride  in  making  one 
little,  spot  of  this  great  globe  the  greener 
by  their  exertions.  Peace  and  plenty  be 
with  them  ! 

I  pass  over  all  the  incidents  of  the 
journey,  many  of  which  were  amusing  to 
me,  but  might  not  be  so  to  the  reader.  I 
must  not  forget,  however,  to  mention  one 
remarkable  fact :  every  river  on  the  route, 
large  enough  to  bear  up  a  canoe,  had  a 
village  on  either  bank,  every  six  or  seven 
miles.    Moreover,  at  each  one  was  the 


actual  head  of  navigation,  beyond  which 
no  steamer  or  other  craft  could  possibly 
pass.  This  imparted  a  peculiar  value  to 
each  point.  Another  fact  quite  as  singu- 
lar I  discovered.  Every  village,  taken  by 
itself  was  uncommonly  healthy ;  no  one 
ever  died  there — that  was  certain ;  but  the 
next  village  was  sickly,  and  always 
would  be — at  least  so  I  was  informed  again 
and  again  by  many  a  poor  fellow,  upon 
whom  the  "  fever  and  ague  "  had  plainly 
exerted  their  utmost  ingenuitJ^  I  also 
found  that  village  and  city  property  grew 
more  valuable  the  further  it  was  removed 
from  the  business  and  population  of  the 
East.  This  satisfied  me  that  the  city  of 
Franklin,  being  far  in  the  interior,  was  of 
very  great  value. 

1  passed  through  Michigan  City,  then 
in  its  infancy,  but  possessing  a  mayor  and 
city  council — -through  Chicago,  where 
land  was  valued  at  about  as  high  a  price 
per  foot  as  it  Avas  in  Broadway  or  IVaU 
street,  "  water  lots  "  especially — through 
Romeo  and  Juliette,  and  countless  lesser 
cities,  and  began  to  approach  the  county 

of  .     The  ignorance  of  the  good 

people  on  the  route  as  to  the  existence  of 
my  city  puzzled  me  at  first,  and  then 
alarmed  me.  Some  thought  they  had 
heard  of  it,  others  were  not  sure.  One 
old  "  sucker "  informed  me  that  there 
was  a  town  of  that  name  in  INlissouri ; 
he  had  been  there,  and  had  on  the  spot 
an  "almighty  skrimmage"  with  a  Missis- 
sippi boatman,  in  which  he  lost  an  eye,  car- 
rying off  instead  his  opponent's  ear  and 
a  part  of  his  nose ;  but  he  was  oblivious 
as  to  any  other  town  by  that  designation. 
All  this  show  of  ignorance  I  concluded 
must  be  affected,  and  must  arise  from  the 
local  jealousy  that  everywhere  prevailed. 

At  last  I  reached county  and 

in  "  hot  haste  "  for  the  aforesaid  city.  I 
very  naturally  looked  forward  to  my  ar- 
rival with  no  small  degree  of  interest. 
In  the  first  place  I  was  in  need  of  rest 
and  repose  ;  my  "  accommodations  "  had 
been  none  of  the  best,  en  the  route,  and 


there  I  unagined  I  should 
hotel  and  an  obliging,  host,  and, 
of 


find  a  good 
.^...^.,.,  ^..^,  in  virtue 
my  jiroprietorsliip,  thought  it  very 
likely  I  should  receive  some  extra  atten- 
tions. Then  again  I  was  anxious  to  see 
the  character  of  the  town,  the  mode  of 
building,  and  to  become  acquainted  with 
my  future  neighbors.  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  assume  an  air  of  dignity,  as  be- 
came a  freeholder.  I  made  due  inquiries 
as  I  entered  the  limits  of  the  county,  cau- 
tiously and  modestly  at  first,  but  at  last 
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with  agitation  and  vehemence.  I  was  I,  "  let  me  catch  him  again !" — But  in- 
informed  that  there  was  no  such  city,  stead  of  my  catching  him  he  had  evidently 
town  or  village  in  the  county  !  My  caught  me — something  of  a  difference  as 
hair  fairly  rose  on  end,  like  "  quills  upon  I  found.  One  thing  1  did  catch — the 
the  fretful  porcupine."  I  perused  my  fever-and-ague.  I  took  it  at  a  log-house, 
deed  of  conveyance  again  and  again,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  "  slight  swamp  " — as 
There  it  was,  plainly,  in  black  and  white,  the  owner  of  the  shantee  called  a  three 
"  the  city  of  Franklin  " — "  lots  500  and  mile  morass — and  had  it  a  trifle  over  nine 
501  on  National  Avenue."  I  traversed  weeks.  The  ghost  of  my  father  wouldn't 
the    county  in    all   directions,   wearied  have  known  me ! 

every  traveler  with  my  inquiries,  dis-  This  was  laj  first  speculation,  It  may 
turbed  the  inmates  of  every  log  hut,  and  be  imagined  in  what  mood  I  traveled 
got  myself  kicked  out  of  one  or  two  for  after  this  adventure,  but  it  cannot  well 
my  impetuosity  of  manner.  It  was  labor  be  imagined  why,  after  this  lesson,  I  con- 
lost.  In  the  language  of  that  region,  I  tinned  the  pleasing  game  of  getting  rich 
was  "  done  for " — "  diddled."  Civic  without  labor.  The  result  of  my  gains 
honors! — rent  roll! — blocks  of  buildings !  as  a  speculator  may  be  expressed  by  a 
Alas  !  My  dreams  had  fled — so  had  cipher,  or  any  number  of  them  together, 
my  money.  My  obliging  friend  of  the  as  S0,000,  etc.  I  returned  "  a  sadder, 
steamboat  was  a  man  of  imagination,  as  but  a  wiser  man,"  the  owner  of  eighty- 
well  as  of  profound  morahty  ;  the  city  ex-  acres  of  wild  land,  and  in  debt  eleven 
isted  on  his  map.    "  The  scoundrel !"  said  thousand  dollars ! 

THE    RIVER. 

FROM     THE      SWEDISH      OF     TEGNER. 

Fast  by  the  River's  trickling  source  I  sit 

And  view  the  new-born  offspring  of  the  skies ; 
Cradled  on  naked  fell,  a  nurshng  yet. 

Fed  by  his  mother-cloud's  soft  breast,  he  lies. 
But  lo  !  the  heaven-born  streamlet  swelling  flows. 

Dreaming  e'en  now  of  fame,  the  woods  adown ; 
And,  as  his  bosom  heaves  with  longing  throes, 

His  wavelets  rock  the  mirrored  sun  and  moon. 
And  now  he  scorns  beneath  the  firs  to  creep. 

Or  hemmed  by  narrow  mountain-walls  to  flow. 
But  madly  tumbles  down  the  headlong  steep. 

And  foams  along  the  pebbly  dell  below. 

"  Come  on  !  come  on  !"  he  every  brookling  hails, 
"  Here  sands  absorb,  and  suns  exhaust,  your  force ; 

Ye  brothers,  come  !  through  smiling  fields  and  vales, 
I  lead  you  down  to  our  primeval  source." 

The  Children  of  the  Rain  obey,  and  purl 

Applause,  as  they  the  young  adventurer  meet; 

With  kingly  pride  his  swelling  billows  curl. 
And  woods  and  rocks  fall  prostrate  at  his  feet. 

Now  to  the  plains  in  triumph  he  descends. 

With  dark  blue  train  and  state  that  homage  claim ; 

Parched  fields  his  breath  revives  as  on  he  bends 
His  course,  baptizing  nations  with  his  name. 

And  bards,  in  strains  divine,  his  praises  sing. 

Tall  ships  are  on  his  bosom  borne  away, 
Proud  cities  court  him,  flowery  meadows  cling 

Around  his  knees,  and  sue  him  to  delay. 
But  they  detain  him  not;  with  ceaseless  haste 

Fair  fields  and  gilded  towers  he  hurries  by. 
Nor  slacks  his  tide  impetuous,  till  at  last 

He  on  his  father's  bosom  falls — to  die  ! 
VOL.  n.— KO.  IV.  25 
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There  is  a  something  in  the  composi- 
tions of  a  good  writer,  that  affects  us 
more  sensibly  than  either  his  manner  or 
his  style;  and  which,  in  absence  of  a 
better  word,  may  be  named  his  character: 
signifying,  that  as  the  taste  of  the  writer 
appears  in  the  style,  and  his  genius  in  the 
mamur,  so  his  natural  disposition,  as  a 
man,  is  discovered  in  the  character  of  his 
writings.  Since  there  is  a  character  of 
nations,  as  well  as  of  indiriduals,  this 
will  appear  in  the  prevalency  of  a  certain 
spirit  among  a  number  of  contemporary 
writers  of  the  same  nation. 

It  may  be  advanced  without  danger  of 
contradiction,  that  the  value  of  an  author 
to  the  world,  is  chiefly  in  the  "  character" 
of  what  he  says, — using  that  word  in  the 
sense  just  now  adopted  for  it ; — and  this 
is  evident,  upon  the  reflection  that  a  great 
writer  loses  nothing  essential  by  transla- 
tion ;  and  that  style  and  manner  are  al- 
most inappreciable  by  another  age  and 
nation.  However  much  our  taste  and 
fancy  may  be  gratified  by  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  our  own  writers,  what  is 
truly  valuable  in  them  may  be  as  perfectly 
expressed  in  a  coarser  dialect.  If  we  may 
judge  by  the  kind  of  works  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  the  du- 
ration of  a  work,  and  the  fame  of  an  au- 
thor, depend  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
elevation  of  his  sentiments ;  and  those 
elegances  for  which  he  is  admired,  are 
either  such  as  flow  directly  from  this 
source,  or  they  are  artificial  advantages 
proper  to  his  language  and  age,  and  of 
little  moment  to  posterity. 

Longinus,  a  critic  of  exalted  genius, 
and  who  has  himself  taken  rank  among 
the  best  writers,  advises  that  an  author 
who  means  to  out-last  his  century,  shall 
imagine  what  judgment  Homer  or  Plato 
would  give  upon  his  work  :  but  we  can 
hardly  think  of  these  heroes  in  author- 
ship, as  curiously  commenting  on  the 
style  or  manner  of  a  writer  ;  but  rather 
fancy  them  weigliing  the  substance  of 
what  he  says,  and  sounding  the  depth  of 
his  sentiment — for  these  were  the  points 
that  seem  most  to  have  occupied  them  in 
the  composition  of  their  own  works. 

The  English  writer  may  place  himself 
under  as  wise  advisers,  in  the  judgments 
of  the  masters  of  his  own  tongue  ;  though 
none  of  these  arrived  ever  at  that  purity 


and  singleness,  which  made  the  older 
Greeks  the  unapproachable  models  of 
style.  A  generous  emulation  of  antiquity 
has  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  our  literature; 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  that  free  manner 
and  indulgence  of  fancy,  which  is  proper 
to  the  moderns,  nor  to  the  extinction  or 
neglect  of  our  proper  idiom  ;  but  by  draw- 
ing attention  continually  to  the  better 
parts  of  humanity,  and  favoring  the  indul- 
gence of  manly  and  generous  sentiments. 

No  better  example  can  be  chosen  of  this 
kind  of  imitation,  than  appears  in  the  phi- 
losophical writings  of  Lord  Eacon;  where- 
in he  emulates  the  design  of  Socrates  and 
his  pupils,  who  bent  their  efforts  to  increase 
human  happiness,  not  only  by  a  present 
entertainment,  but  by  turning  all  specula- 
tion into  the  channels  of  economy  and 
morals.  The  prose  style  of  English  being 
at  its  formation  when  the  Lord  Chancellor 
composed  his  treatises,  a  great  deal  of 
another  kind  of  imitation  was  prevalent. 
Not  onl)^  the  sentiments,  but  the  idiom 
and  manner  of  the  Greek  writers  was  often 
roughl)^  adopted,  and  mingled  in  a  blind 
confusion  with  the  Gothic  prejudice  and 
imagery  of  that  age.  In  a  history,  com- 
posed by  him,  of  Henry  Seventh,  Lord 
Bacon  reproduces  the  manner,  but  not  the 
spirit  of  Thucydides,  rolling  trains  of 
polity  and  eulogy  through  periods  of 
perilous  weight  and  involution  :  but  the 
spirit  of  the  work  is  altogether  English 
and  monarchic. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  writings  in  the 
world,  if  we  except  Homer's,  where  char- 
acter appears  with  such  a  power  and  con- 
stancy as  in  Shakspeare ;  yet  in  him, 
even,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  harsh 
and  displeasing.  Now  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  his  excellence  is  either  char- 
acteristic, or  in  emulation  of  the  ancients, 
but  that  all  his  grossness  and  extravagancy 
is  either  imitated  from  others,  or  belonged 
to  the  conversation  of  his  .nge,  a  perfect 
argument  would  have  been  found  for  this 
nobler  kind  of  imitation,  and  as  perfect  a 
caution  against  the  inferior  sort.  Who 
can  contemplate,  without  delight,  the  idea 
of  a  writer  who  should  unite  classic  purity 
with  English  spirit  and  variety  ; — the 
splendid  and'  fortunate  conjunction  of  the 
two  master  spirits  of  genius,  the  Enghsh 
and  the  Greek  .' 

We  are  the  most  fortunate  people  in 
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the  world  in  respect  of  examples ;  for, 
beside  our  own  writers,  from  the  age  of 
Chaucer  to  that  of  Addison,  and  many 
great  instances  since,  we  have  possession 
of  the  oldest  and  wisest  of  all  books; 
and  with  a  little  diligence,  can  arrive  at 
all  that  is  excellent  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  At  this  banquet  of  knowledge 
there  is  so  endless  a  profusion,  and  so 
exquisite  a  variety,  an  hundred  lives  could 
not  utterly  exhaust  it.  It  is  a  special 
happiness  that  no  man  need  jostle  or  rival 
his  neighbor ;  but  each,  selecting  for 
himself,  may  make  a  sweet  of  peculiar 
flavor. 

The  great  variety  of  style  and  manner 
to  be  found  in  English  writing,  offering 
such  a  diversity  of  models,  seems  to  make 
it  impossible  that  the  language  should 
ever  attain  a  classic  purity,  or  the  manner 
of  good  writing  be  reduced  to  any  parti- 
cular standard.  The  Greeks  had  an 
advantage  which  no  modern  nation  pos- 
sesses, of  employing  few  foreign  phrases, 
and  of  usingno  compounded  words  whose 
meaning  did  not  appear  in  the  composi- 
tion. But  because  our  language  is  taken 
partly  from  the  Latin  and  Greek,  its  com- 
pounds of  those  sources  are  loosely  em- 
ployed, without  regard  to  their  exact 
meaning :  so  that  none  write  or  speak 
correctly  but  such  as  know  the  radical 
words  of  these,  beside  those  of  their  own 
tongue.  Long  and  sounding  words  make 
the  strongest  impression  upon  the  ear, 
and  are  more  easily  employed  than 
phrases  of  several  monosyllables.  A  feeble 
writer  may  hide  the  weakness  of  his 
meaning  under  a  crowd  of  sounding  ter- 
minations, huddled  together  without  atten- 
tion to  their  proper  use  :  and  this  accident 
is  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  dif- 
ference between  good  writing  and  good 
conversation  in  English.  A  Greek  who 
knew  the  exact  meaning  of  a  word  at 
hrst  hearing,  because  of  his  famiharity 
with  its  radicals,  might  speak  as  perfectly 
as  he  wrote  ;  and  if  he  used  long  words, 
his  audience  entered  easily  into  his  mean- 
ing. But  a  writer  of  English  must  re- 
frain from  any  but  the  simplest  expres- 
sions, or  his  hearers  are  as  little  likely  to 
understand,  as  he  is  to  speak,  with  exact- 
ness— a  serious  hindrance  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  our  tongue,  and  one  which  it 
seems  unable  ever  to  overcome. 

But  from  this  apparent  misfortune,  a 
very  positive  advantage  may  be  gathered. 
An  author  who  is  pedantically  or  techni- 
cally inchned,  can  make  no  popular  dis- 
play with  subtleties  or  false  learning,  and 


must  adhere  closely  to  the  commonest 
notions  and  expressions ;  at  the  same 
time  that  an  infinite  variety  of  phrase  hes 
always  within  reach. 

Those  writers  of  modern  times  who 
trusted  solely  to  the  excellence  of  their 
sentiments,  have  preferred  the  popular 
phrase  ;  so  that  all  the  best  parts  of  mod- 
ern literature  are  in  a  dialect  that  all 
understand.  But  where  the  desire  of 
popularity  prevails  over  the  pride  of 
learning,  there  may  be  a  disposition  to 
debase  a  language,  and  fill  it  with  barba- 
risms, which  as  certainly  obscure  the 
sense  as  the  most  learned  affectations  ; 
and  with  the  greater  disadvantage  of  being 
forgottenin  the  next  generation. 

Simplicity  of  style,  and  naturalness  of 
manner,  leave  the  reader  free  to  receive 
what  is  intrinsically  good ;  so  that  in 
writing  and  speaking,  as  in  manners, 
the  chief  excellence  seems  to  lie  in  the 
avoidance  of  every  thing  irrelevant  or 
superfluous,  that  every  purer  excellence, 
of  thought  or  sentiment,  may  appear  in 
its  natural  light.  Ingenuity  and  order 
must  indeed  be  everywhere  present,  in  a 
work  of  entertainment;  but  flashes  of 
character,  at  important  moments,  astonish 
and  take  possession  of  the  soul.  In  the 
simple  words, 

"  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children," 

we  discover  an  exhaustless  depth  :  all 
that  is  grand  and  imperishable  in  human 
character  appears  in  it.  Such  sayings 
have  the  miraculous  power  to  bring  a 
century  of  experience  within  the  compass 
of  an  instant.  Since  all  that  is  sublime 
is  made  so  by  its  relation  to  character, 
and  the  sentiment  of  immortahty,  the 
grandeur  of  a  composition  increases,  as  it 
draws  nearer  to  the  heights  of  contempla- 
tion. Works  of  character  stand  through 
all  ages,  not  so  much  as  monuments  to 
their  authors,  (for  they  seem  rather  to  be 
the  product  of  an  age  than  of  a  man,)  as 
like  mountains  emulating  the  heavens, 
and  sending  down  fertihzing  streams 

And  yet,  even  in  inspiration,  there  is 
logic ;  and  a  reason  is  concealed  in  every 
mystery.  What  is  so  well  done,  must 
have  been  done  deliberately.  "  Nothing," 
says  Longinus,  "  can  be  truly  great,  that 
is  the  result  of  accident."  The  noblest 
works  discover  as  much  skill  as  vigor. 
If  nature  has  given  genius,  it  is  a  proof 
of  wisdom  to  use  it  with  discretion. 

Nor  will  any  reader  be  satisfied  with 
images  or  thoughts,  be  they  never  so 
admirable  in  themselves,  unless  they  are 
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naturally  combined,  and  make  an  impres- 
sion as  a  whole.  Many  writers,  of  infe- 
rior genius,  have  secured  a  great  popu- 
larity by  the  art  of  making  a  clear  and 
strong  impression  of  some  trivial  matter  ; 
having  such  a  regard  for  the  reader's  es- 
teem as  to  obtrude  nothing  upon  him 
that  is  inappropriate,  or  fanciful.  Those 
licenses,  as  they  are  called,  of  poetry, 
seem  not  originally  to  have  been  the  free- 
doms of  a  drunken  fancy,  but  strokes  of 
judgment,  that  an  idea  or  image  may 
reach  us  unimpeded  by  an  unnecessary 
formality.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  con- 
gruity  alone,  which  reconciles  us  to  an 
object  that  is  unnatural  in  itself ;  and  a 
cultivated  taste  endures  the  marvelous 
only  when  it  is  consistent,  or  has  a 
meaning.  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  though 
full  of  extravagances  when  compared 
with  nature,  yet  make  one  extravagance 
arise  so  naturally  out  of  another,  they 
satisfy  the  most  exquisite  propriety. 

If  then  there  be  any  universal  principle 
of  art,  it  must  be,  that  every  member  of 
a  composition  agree  in  its  intent  and  figure 
with  some  other  member,  as  well  as  with 
the  whole;  just  as,  in  architecture,  the 
parts  and  ornaments  of  the  column  repeat 
and  illustrate  those  of  the  entablature,  and 
these  again,  those  of  the  whole  building  ; 
or  better  still,  as,  to  a  practiced  eye,  each 
member  of  a  human  body  seems  to  agree 
with  and  suggest  the  whole.  And  this 
comparison  will  perfectly  illustrate  what 
is  intended  by  the  character  to  be  discov- 
ered in  a  composition ;  for  as  the  form 
and  proportion  of  the  body  harmonizes 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  mind  which 
inspires  it,  so  will  every  least  member  of 
a  well  composed  work  agree  with  the 
idea  that  suggested  and  governs  it.  Hu- 
man, bodies  discover  an  inexhaustible 
variety  of  beauty,  correspondent  with  as 
many  shades  of  character  ;  works  of 
artists  and  writers  vary  as  remarkably 
with  the  disposition  of  their  authors. 
When  the  ornaments  of  a  style  are  added 
or  affixed  to  the  subject  matter,  instead  of 
growing  out  of  it  by  suggestion  of  fancy, 
the  effect  is  like  that  of  ornaments  iixed 
upon  a  wooden  mansion,  witliout  regard 
to  any  real  or  apparent  use.  But  if  there 
be  an  art  of  adornment,  it  is  at  least  as 
critical  as  it  is  suggestive,  and  rejects  far 
more  than  it  proposes.  A  poem  or  a  pic- 
ture is  sometimes  composed  of  exquisitely 
finished  parts,  so  pleasing  in  themselves 
that  nothing  prevents  their  author's  im- 
mortality of  fame,  but  a  want  of  unity  or 
singleness  of  efl'ect.     Even  in  the  very 


best  works  incongruities  appear  M'hich 
mar  our  i)leasure.  But  the  kind  of  con- 
sistency, Avhose  want  most  effectually 
prevents  the  reputation  of  a  work, appears 
not  so  much  in  disregard  of  probability 
as  in  violation  of  the  spirit.  Could  we, 
for  example,  imagine  Hamlet  indulging 
in  vivacious  gaiety,  or  Tom  Jones  moraliz- 
ing in  themannerof  Allworthy,  we  might 
think  the  author  either  had  some  design 
on  our  penetration,  or  else  had  forgot  him- 
self. This  kind  of  inconsistency  appears 
in  those  popular  melo-dramas,  where  the 
hero,  a  person  designedly  painted  as  the 
victim  of  every  impulse,  is  made  the 
mouthpiece  of  exalted  and  humane  sen- 
timents. Such  pieces  may  be  very  agree- 
able in  the  representation,  but  bear  no 
inspection  as  wholes,  and  are  perishable 
accordingly.  A  writer  whose  single  design 
appears  clearlj'  in  all  he  says,  may  vio- 
late every  other  rule,  and  yet  commands 
entire  respect:  it  seems  to  be  enough 
that  he  discovers  character  and  a  purpose. 

So  essential  is  exaltation  of  sentim.ent 
in  works  of  art,  a  landscape,  even,  gives 
no  pleasure  to  the  taste,  unless,  in  some 
manner,  this  quality  is  discovered  in  it. 
Skilful  painters,  perceiving  this  necessity, 
avoid  too  close  an  imitation  of  nature, 
and  by  certain  extraordinary  combinations 
produce  impressions  of  life-likeness  in 
inanimate  things,  as  though  a  spirit  moved 
them.  Animals  are  represented  expres- 
sing qualities  that  appear  only  in  human 
beings,  and  images  of  men  seem  inspired 
with  a  divine  soul. 

Such  works  leave  no  impression  of  their 
detail,  but  are  recollected  as  wholes,  as 
we  remember  a  person.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  quality  is  absent,  the 
parts  make  a  deep  impression  ;  as  it  hap- 
pens with  fanciful  authors  who  say 
quotable  things,  full  of  point  and  sense, 
but  whose  works  are  rather  a  magazine, 
than  an  armament,  of  wit. 

It  is  frequently  observed  that  figures 
in  some  excellent  landscapes  serve  only  to 
divert  attention,  though  unworthy  of  no- 
tice in  themselves;  and  contrariwise,  an 
indifferent  landscape  is  often  so  managed 
as  to  obscure  an  admirable  figure  :  the  cha- 
racter of  the  two  discovering  no  congru- 
ity.  The  same  may  be  observed  in  some 
work's  of  fiction,  which  their  author  in- 
tended should  have  a  moral  use  ;  and  to 
that  end,  has  given  his  proverbs  and 
maxims  in  a  dish  by  themselves ;  but  a 
more  ingenious  writer  so  blends  his  moral 
with  the  story,  it  has  the  effect,  like  a 
thread  of  gold,  of  strengthening  and  enli- 
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vening  the  whole  tissue.  In  Homer  and 
Chaucer,  the  narrative  invariably  suggests 
the  moral ;  but  in  many  celebrated  mod- 
ern works  there  is  either  no  moral  at  all, 
(and  therefore  no  dignity,)  or  the  author 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  lug  one  in.  The 
most  trifling  ornament  of  an  ancient  ca- 
thedral has  a  propriety,  and  would  serve 
no  other  design  :  but  a  skilless  architect 
destroys  the  character  of  his  fabric  by 
efforts  to  gratify  the  eye.  The  outside  of 
a  perfect  mansion  agrees  with  the  inte- 
rior, and  even  suggests  it.  Every  inter- 
space in  the  walls  tells  of  something 
correspondent  within — ^pilasters  and  but- 
tresses remind  of  arches  and  party  walls 
■ — casements  and  fire-places  typify  the 
fa§ade.  But  these  ^correspondences  please 
the  fancy  only  ;  and  unless  a  design  of 
solid  use  he  apparent  in  the  whole,  no 
one  respects  it. 

That  the  presence  of  a  character  is 
essential,  appears  in  the  transiency  of 
even  the  most  admirable  poems,  where 
the  whole  excellence  lies  in  the  ingenious 
expression  of  a  passion,  as  of  love  or 
grief,  repeated  through  a  variety  of  chan- 
ges. Very  little  of  this  kind  of  writing, 
however  exquisite  in  its  kind,  outlasts  the 
century  in  which  it  was  composed.  Arti- 
ficial sentiments,  originating  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  age  or  sect,  or  in  social  dif- 
ferences, suffer  the  same  fate.  Nothing 
is  found  to  be  more  dangerous  to  an 
esteem  for  a  writer,  than  the  discovery  in 
him  of  a  respect  for  the  cliques  and  opin- 
ions of  his  day  ;  as  nothing  is  likelier  to 
ensure  it,  than  perceiving  in  him  a  mag- 
nanimity which  regards  no  difference  or 
deficiency,  either  of  intellect  or  fortune. 
Indeed  the  critic  himself  has  greatest  need 
of  such  magnanimity  to  refrain  from  in- 
suiting  the  want  of  it  in  his  author. 

Authors  who  have  outlived  their  century 
have  been  at  great  pains  to  qualify  every- 
thing with  a  meaning.  Excesses  of  pure 
wit,  melody,  or  sentiment,  weary  upon 
the  second  reading,  and  are  forgotten ; 
but  in  the  best  works,  this  first  kind  of 
pleasure  is  succeeded  by  another  that  is 
permanent ;  and  what  was  enjoyed  at 
£rst  for  its  agreeable  impression,  delights 
much  more  for  the  depth  and  completeness 
of  its  meaning.  There  is  an  inexpressi- 
ble satisfaction  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  con- 
sistency and  good  sense  of  a  great  writer. 
Whatever  Shakspeare  says,  in  his  best 
moods,  though  not  elegant  or  witty  in 
itself,  has  a  propriety  in  illustration  of  his 
moral,  which  makes  it  excellent  and  valu- 
able ;  but  when  such  passages  are  quoted 
apart,  they  seem  dwindled  into  mere  con- 


ceits. Since  there  is  a  pleasure  of  discord 
and  contrast,  as  well  as  of  harmony  and 
propriety,  we  are  wearied  with  a  continual 
appearance  of  the  same  kind  of  beauty 
or  feeling.  A  single  passion  drawn  out 
through  a  long  poem,  without  its  natural 
contrasts,  wearies  and  soon  disgusts  ;  for 
we  feel  that  in  nature  every  sentiment, 
even  the  highest,  has  its  proper  cause  and 
beginning,  and  rises  by  opposition  to  its 
climax,  and  falls  to  its  ending,  as  natu- 
rally as  a  piece  of  music.  There  is  but 
little  pleasure  in  a  string  of  pearls,  or  a 
dinner  of  sweets  served  in  courses  ;  or  in 
a  human  figure  divested  of  its  natural 
irregularities  ;  and  the  greatest  masters  of 
design,  as  well  as  of  poetry  and  music, 
mingle  sharp  turns  and  discords  with 
their  correspondent  melodies.  If  there 
be  a  proof  that  a  character  or  ruling 
principle  is  the  .source  of  all  that  is  excel- 
lent in  art,  it  is  in  this  necessity  of  a 
mixture  of  rough  and  smooth ;  for,  to 
present  a  plain  truism  mysticall3^  the 
character,  or  moral  nature,  rules  over 
jarring  elements,  and  acts  in  the  office  of  a 
mediator  between  good  and  ill.  In  nature 
nothing  is  more  obvious  than  the  mixture 
of  contrasts  and  discords ;  signified  in 
mythology  by  the  endless  conflict  of  good 
and  evil  angels.  When  the  poets  have 
chosen  to  represent  a  paradise  they  have 
invariably  placed  a  hell  near  it,  as  though 
one  could  not  be  imagined  but  in  contrast 
with  the  other.  Earthly  paradises  are 
found  in  islands  dangerous  of  access,  or 
in  a  valley  battlemented  with  snowy 
summits.  Danger  is  the  gate  of  delight ; 
pain  the  portal,  or  the  postern,  of  plea- 
sure. Night  precedes  and  follows  day  ; 
for  every  light  there  is  a  shade,  for  every 
sweet  a  bitter;  even  melody  itself  is  a 
succession  of  discords  and  harmonies, 
and  a  soft  surface  a  field  of  minute  aspe- 
rities. 

Longinus  makes  exception  in  favor 
of  eloquence,  that  it  is  given  by  nature, 
while  all  other  arts  are  imitative  and  ac- 
quired. He  argues  that  the  sublime  of  elo- 
quence, arising  from  natural  character,  can 
have  nothing  of  artifice,  and  that  it  pre- 
vails by  force  and  not  by  skill.  Quinti- 
lian,  on  the  contrary,  inclining  more  to  the 
use  of  rhetoric,  advises  the  employment  of 
every  artifice,  and  trusts  less  to  nature. 
These  two  opinions,  which  neither  of 
their  authors  entertained  to  the  degree  of 
absurdity,  are  advocated  by  one  and  ano- 
ther class  of  writers.  Essayists  of  the 
light  and  brilliant  manner,  who  find  their 
account  in  an  excess  of  fancy  and  in- 
vention, to    set  off  common-place  mat- 
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ter  in  gay  and  pleasant  colors,  contend 
for  nature;  while  rhetoricians,  critics, 
and  historians,  feeling  the  weight  of  their 
topics,  are  willing  to  help  their  styles 
with  artificial  props  and  rules.  The  few 
who  have  attained  a  happy  union  of  art 
and  nature,  seem  to  have  trusted  with  a 
careless  confidence  to  the  worth  of  their 
ideas;  and  used  no  art  but  to  exclude 
what  was  improper :  but  to  attain  such  a 
self-reliance,  it  is  evident  a  writer  must 
have  discharged  all  trivial  intentions,  and 
be  bent  upon  something  intrinsically  good 
and  useful.  His  solicitude  will  then 
constrain  him  to  employ  all  those  reserves 
and  cautions  that  are  used  in  a  conversa- 
tion on  some  important  affair. 

Some  writers,  and  these  the  best,  seem 
to  have  taken  a  hint  from  the  musicians  : 
beginning  modestly  and  rising,  upon  oc- 
casion, to  the  height  of  grandeur,  yield- 
ing at  intervals  to  softer  impulses.  Few 
passages  of  actual  life  can  be  marked 
W"ith  heroic  sentiment ;  and  therefore,  in 
works  which  represent  life,  we  expect 
the  grand  and  marvelous  only  at  wide 
intervals,  and  are  satisfied,  for  inter- 
mediate portions,  with  ingenuity  or  good 
sense.  Skilful  artists  subdue  the  body 
of  their  piece  to  a  tone  of  mediocrity,  the 
better  to  set  off  the  principal  figures,  tak- 
ing care  that  the  shadows  on  either 
hand,  hke  the  collaterals  of  a  poem,  shall 
pass  into  obscurity  or  indefiniteness. 

Historians  sometimes  observe  an  in- 
verted order,  and  instead  of  making  the 
circumstances  illustrate  the  characters, 
subject  the  characters  to  the  circumstan- 
ces, as  though  the  actors  in  their  drama 
were  introduced  for  experiments'  sake ; 
or  as  if  men  had  been  created  for  the  uses 
of  philosophy.  If  there  be  any  philoso- 
phy of  history,  it  must  be  a  part  of  ethics, 
and  not  of  physiology  or  mechanics. 
To  treat  the  characters  of  his  nation  as  a 
chemist  employs  his  substances,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  theory,  discovers  either  a 
vast  superiority,  or  as  great  modesty,  in 
the  historian.  A  chronicle  without  char- 
acter is  perhaps  the  dullest  of  human 
works  ;  but  in  an  interesting  history, 
human  will  appears,  iending  to  success 
or  ruin,  in  the  degree  of  its  virtue  ;  and 
this  spirit  in  the  story  of  each  event,  ac- 
complishing or  failing  of  its  ends,  divides 
the  narrative,  like  an  epic  poem,  into 
books  and  episodes.  The  rise  and  fall  of 
a  great  chief,  the  pride  and  ruin  of  a 
wealthy  city,  marches  of  armies,  battles, 
revolutions,  institutions,  seem  but  so 
many  vents  of  human  character,  subor- 
dinate themselves,  and  receiving  all  tlieir 


lustre  from  the  purposes  discovered  in 
their  progress  and  accomplishment. 

In  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  an  army 
of  mercenary  troops,  led  by  a  young 
adventurer,  and  stimulated  by  no  greater 
hope  than  that  of  safety,  draw  our  ima- 
gination after  them  in  a  series  of  adven- 
tures, remarkable  only  as  they  are  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  a  human  design.  Their 
story  is  a  narrative  of  the  hopes  and  vir- 
tuous acts  of  their  leader,  who  inspired 
them  with  his  own  spirit.  But  when  the 
same  leader  attempts  a  civil  narrative  of 
many  complicated  parts, hiswork  becomes 
a  mere  chronicle,  with  only  here  and 
there  a  passage  of  interest.  The  affairs 
which  Thucydides  described  are  but  illus- 
trations, in  his  hands,  of  the  Greek  char- 
acter, and  the  spirit  of  rival  States ; 
Xenophon's  continuation  of  them  resem- 
bles a  compilation  from  various  authors, 
put  together  under  no  one  idea. 

There  is  a  power  in  some  writers  and 
speakers,  Avhich  proceeds  either  from  sin- 
gleness of  idea,  or  from  that  versatile 
iorce  which  gives  unity  to  the  most 
rambling  efforts  of  fancy.  Either  nothing 
occurs  but  what  is  proper,  or  by  sheer 
wit  they  find  the  same  meaning  in  all  that 
appears.  Milton  is  an  example  of  the 
first,  and  Shakspeare  of  the  second  kind 
of  power ;  for  the  one  never  says  any- 
thing aside  from  the  point,  and  the  other 
wrests  every  thing  to  bear  upon  it.  Other 
writers,  though  powerful,  seem,  like  Her- 
cules, to  have  no  purpose  of  their  own, 
but  rather  obey  the  occasion,  than  make 
or  master  it. 

A  great  writer  or  speaker  engages  seri- 
ously with  his  topic,  as  with  an  enemy 
which  he  must  subdue,  and  brings  against 
it  every  weapon  of  which  he  is  master. 
He  relieves  the  intervals  of  declamation 
with  serviceable  wit  or  anecdote;  but  all 
point  one  way  and  have  one  effect.  His 
unity  is  real,  his  variety  only  apparent; 
and  his  rhetoric  is  the  art  of  a  cannonier, 
which  directs  the  missile,  not  urges  it. 

When  the  master  of  his  own  thought 
heaps  epithet  on  epithet,  each  exceeds 
the  last,  and  doubles  its  force.  In  a 
complex  narrative  he  is  in  no  danger  of 
losing  the  connection,  but  goes  on  involv- 
ing periods,  till  we  are  in  fear  for  him  and 
anticipate  the  end  ;  where,  with  a  single 
word,  he  strikes  all  home.  There  is  a 
regular  swell  and  flow  in  fancy,  as  it 
were  a  sea,  over  which  the  soul  breathes, 
and  moves  it.  As  the  depth  of  this  sea, 
so  are  its  waves ;  and  under  a  great  spirit 
they  arc  raised  and  borne  forward  with  a 
slow  and  majestic  motion — as  in  IMilton, 
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whose  vast  force  moves  the  deepest  depths 
ajid  carries  forward  the  whole  mind. 

When  the  variety  of  a  subject  is  very 
ereat,  a  greater  degree  of  the  Gonsoh- 
uating  power  must  have  been  exerted  to 
bind  it  in  a  whole.  By  this  power,  the 
genius  of  a  great  writer  is  discovered — 
more  than  by  any  other.  In  the  tragedies 
of  Shakspeare,  for  example,  the  entire 
history  of  each  character  is  expressed  in 
a  few  remarks,  that  seem  dropped  without 
design ;  and  the  fate  of  each  is  made  to 
hang  upon  some  accident,  so  slight  and 
natural,  it  would  attract  no  attention  but 
for  its  consequences.  The  unity  of  Shak- 
speare's  dramas,  is  a  unity  not  of  time, 
or  place,  or  circumstance,  but  one  far 
more  profound,  of  character.  Each  event, 
and  the  catastrophe,  are  accomplished, 
not  by  a  chain  of  natural  and  fatal  ne- 
cessities, but  by  elements  of  character 
prevailing  in  the  persons  of  the  drama. 
This  writer,  like  Homer,  seems  to  have 
been  inspired  with  that  perfect  generosity 
of  sentiment,  which  takes  nature  and 
human  beings,  without  cavil,  as  they  are. 
Under  this  feeling  he  unfolds,  without 
sarcasm,  every  variety  and  change  of 
character;  as  the  painter,  with  equal 
sobriety  represents  either  beauty  or  de- 
formity. The  least  partiality  or  preju- 
dice, infects  a  writer's  reputation  with  a 
mortal  decline.  Even  delicate  sentiment, 
because  it  is  conventional,  has  only  a 
perishable  excellence ;  a  mixture  of  in- 
nocent falsehood  causes  its  decay.  Graces 
and  philosophies  pass  away  with  fashions 
and  superstitions,  but  the  moral  spirit 
breathes  life  into  a  Avork,  and  enables  it 
to  endure. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  praise  of 
eloquence,  as  the  most  powerful  of  all 
instruments  for  guiding  and  controlling 
the  multitude ;  but  the  orator  is  limited 
to  a  topic  and  occasion,  and  cannot  deal 
much  in  principles.  An  author  on  the 
contrary  may  treat  his  subject  as  he  likes, 
and  is  sure  of  a  deliberate  hearing.  As 
it  is  rather  the  conduct  and  character  of 
an  orator  that  persuades,  so  there  is  a 
secret  something  in  the  spirit  of  a  book, 
which  influences  the  reader  in  a  manner  of 
which  he  is  for  the  most  part  unconscious. 
As  the  spirit  of  a  proud  man  affects  every- 
thing he  says  and  does,  through  all  pre- 
tences of  humility,  we  feel  his  presence 
accordingly,  and  are  swayed  by  it  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  But  this  power  is  ex- 
ercised at  the  best  advantage  behind  the 
mask  of  a  novel  or  a  history.  The  cir- 
cumstances, are  so  chosen  and  narrated, 


and    the    whole    arranged    in    such    a 
method,  (though,  it  may  be,  with  no  de- 
liberate design  on  the  author's  part,)  as 
constantly  to  impress  his  governing  idea. 
The   literature    of   an  age    may  be   so 
thoroughly  tainted   with  the   moral  ob- 
liquities of  that  age,  as  to   ensure  its 
oblivion;  and,  on  the  contrary,  certain 
ages  have  been  fired  with  such  a  liber- 
ality and  generosity  of  sentiment,  as  had 
power  to  preserve  a  greatnumber  of  their 
authors,  even  to   the  fifth  in  rank.     A 
reader,    who    understands    his  author's 
spirit,  forms  an  involuntary  judgment  of 
him,  be  he  never  so  charitable  or  cautious 
in  expressing  it.     Nor  is  the  world  alto- 
gether deceived  by  the  finest  pretences, 
brought  forward  with  the  most  delightful 
ingenuity.     A  rough  honest  writer  full 
of  sense  and  devoid  of  vanity  may  out- 
live his  century  with  no   attractions  of 
art,  while  mellifluous  poets  sink  with  all 
their  elegances  into  contempt.    But  there 
is  a  something  in  works   of  true  genius 
for  which  our  language  has  no  name,  un- 
less it   be  the  misapplied  one  of  inspi- 
ration :  a  spirit  in  so  close  alliance  with 
freedom,  it  has  hitherto  appeared  only  in 
ages  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.     To 
characterize  this   admirable   quality  by 
saying  that  it  excites  love  in  us  for  hira 
in  whom  it  appears,  would  be  to  do  it 
great  injustice;  for  we  not  only  love  but 
venerate  him,  and  are  won  to  an  admi- 
ration of  all  that  he   says  and  does, — of 
his  name,  his  nation,  and  his  age ;  this 
spirit  must  be  a  rarer  essence  of  love,  so 
universal  as  to  embrace  not  only  friends 
and  country,  but  all  mankind,  and  even 
earth  itself.     Hence  the  universality  of 
Homer  and   Shakspeare;  for,  whatever 
they  knew  and  loved — that  they  repre- 
sented ;  but  they  knew  and  loved  all  that 
could  be  known  and   approved.      There 
is  a  word,  now  almost  disused,  but  an- 
ciently of  great  and  serious  import,  which 
comes  nearer  to  expressing  the  whole  spirit 
of  genius  than  any  other ;  and  that  word 
is  Honor :  when  it   unites  a  feeling  of 
deference  and  veneration   with  a  senti- 
ment of  liberal  equality.    It  exercises  the 
same  justice  in  matters  of  the  heart,  that 
conscience   does  in  those  of    business. 
By  valuable  considerations  men  of  ability 
may  be  drawn  into  the  defence  of  a  bad 
cause  ;  but  their  heart  rebels  against  their 
head,  and  their  genius  forsakes  them; 
enlist,  on  the  other  hand,  a  weak  ability 
under  the  colors  of  Honor,  at  once  every 
power  comes  in  play,  and  the  whole  man 
is  aroused.    This  sentiment,  in  its  purity. 
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falls  almost  exactly  tinder  Cicero's  de- 
scription of  friendship,  "  Est  autem  nihil 
aliud,  nisi  omnium  divinarum  human- 
arumque  rerum,  cum  benevolentia  et 
coritate,  summa  consensio : — qua  quidam 
baud  scio,  an  exceptasapientiaquidquam 
melius  homini  sit  a  diis  immortal ibus 
daturum."  "  It  is  nothing  else  than  the 
exalted  harmony  of  all  things  human  and 
divine ;  and  I  know  not  if  heaven  has 
given  man  anything  more  precious,  if  we 
except  wisdom."  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  Cicero,  himself  inspired  with  this 
principle,  intends  it  under  the  name, 
"  amicitia ;"  since  every  degree  of  friend- 
ship depends  upon  a  sensibility  to  this 
more  universal  sentiment. 

If  an  author  or  an  orator  is  bold  enough 
to  resolve  upon  outlasting  his  century, 
he  will  perhaps  be  wise  enough  to  search 
out  the  secret  of  lame ;  and  once  master 
of  it,  and  of  its  contraries,  will  cultivate 
the  one  and  avoid  the  other.  As  soon  as 
the  intermixture  of  invention  and  opinion, 
behind  which  a  bad  sentiment  has  forti- 
fied itself,  is  perished  by  the  effect  of  re- 
volutions in  taste,  the  fame  of  it  declines, 
and  all  its  labored  excellences  are  for- 
gotten ;  but  what  is  intrinsically  good, 
can  fall  only  by  the  accidents  of  time. 

In  the  writings  of  Bacon,  there  is  a 
something  that  makes  us  feel  continually, 
and  breeds  in  us  a  reverence  for  all  that 
is  excellent  in  nature  and  in  man.  It 
discovers  great  consequences  in  little  mat- 
ters, and  teaches  to  despise  nothing;  so 
that  this  author,  by  reason  of  his  spirit, 
more  than  of  his  invention,  became  the 
patron  of  a  new  epoch  in  reason ;  having 
turned  the  wisest  minds  to  observe  those 
common  particulars,  which  were  before 
contemptuously  overlooked.  A  profound 
but  sagacious  reverence  appears  in  every 
action  of  his  life,  and  seems  to  have  been 
the  cause  as  much  of  his  misfortunes  as 
of  his  prosperity.  But  there  is  a  sentiment 
more  delightful  than  this,  (though  it  be 
less  the  mark  of  intelligence,)  which  gives 
their  peculiar  charm  to  the  characters  of 
Shakspeare,  and  since  his  day  to  all  the 
finer  parts  of  our  literature.  Jt  had  its 
rise  in  the  national  feeling  of  England, 
refined  to  a  social  virtue ;  a  sentiment  of 
liberty  and  tolerance,  the  precursor  and 
parent  of  civil  and  religious  freedom;  and 
in  no  author  are  these  so  peifectly  dis- 
covered as  in  Shakspeare.  Honor  and 
liberty  are  the  subject  of  his  story :  an 
honor  not  testy  nor  finical,  but  original 
in  the  breast;  and  a  liberty  that  began 


earlier  than  revolutions.  There  is  hardly 
a  character  in  his  dramas  that  fails,  either 
directly  or  by  contrast,  to  impress  these 
sentiments.  As  good  proof  may  be  drawn 
from  Homer,  that  it  is  the  moral  spirit  of 
a  work  which  perpetuates  its  fame  and 
fixes  its  rank ;  for  in  him  two  virtues, 
prudence  and  the  love  of  glory,  shine  in 
rare  union  ;  so  mingled  and  tempered  by 
respect  for  every  degree  of  worth,  his 
poem  seems  permeated  with  an  ichor, 
that  shines  in  it  as  in  the  bodies  of  the 
gods.  A  prose  version  of  Homer,  in  the 
common  dialect,  loses  nothing  of  this  ex- 
cellence ;  for  these  principles  are  but  the 
more  conspicuously  grand,  when  stripped 
of  all  ornaments — like  the  mountains, 
divested  of  their  forests. 

With  such  examples  to  inspire  him 
with  that  generous  emulation  which  is 
the  life  of  literature,  a  man  of  letters  who 
understands  the  liberty  he  enjoys,  will 
doubtless  use  it  as  becomes  a  man.  It  is 
his  privilege  to  assume  no  disguises :  a 
free  people  delights  in  a  free  speech ;  for 
our  freedom  is  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of 
the  hands,  though  all  are  not  quick  to 
claim  their  birthright.  We  are  at  liberty 
to  speak  truth,  the  most  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous of  acts.  To  despise  violence,  and 
the  narrow  heart;  to  venerate  that  an- 
cient wisdom  which  raised  us  to  this 
height;  to  believe  in  the  unalterable  name 
of  truth,  and  in  the  permanency  of  those 
principles  on  which  all  literature,  and 
indeed  all  human  arts,  are  a  faint  and 
broken  comment ;  to  avoid  uncouth  novel- 
ties, and  to  value  nothing  that  cannot  be 
converted  to  an  ethical  use ;  above  all,  to 
cultivate  the  liberal  mind ;  these  are  the 
aim  of  letters  in  our  own  as  they  have 
been  in  all  free  ages. 

Republics  seem  to  be  governed,  or  at 
least  guided,  by  writers  and  speakers ;  for 
these  alone,  of  professions,  cultivate  in 
themselves  ideas  which  govern  and  or- 
ganize States.  The  spirit  of  a  self-edu- 
cated moralist  is  of  necessity  one  of  per- 
fect liberty.  Such  a  republican  spirit  we 
conceive  to  have  animated  the  heroes  and 
patriots  of  old,  who  knew  no  mode  of 
policy  but  religion  and  virtue.  These 
they  would  have  paramount  to  all  consti- 
tutions ;  they  would  not  suffer  monaichs, 
or  senates,  or  popular  assembhes,  under 
pretences  of  dignity,  or  authority,  or  free- 
dom, to  throw  ofi" those  moral  riders  which 
reason  has  appointed  to  govern  every  sort 
of  rude  power."*  J.  D.  W. 


*  Burke,  Letter  to  Wm.  Elliot. 
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ADVENTURES  ON  THE  FRONTIERS  OF  TEXAS  AND   MEXICO. 

No.    II. 

BY   CHARLES   WINTERFIELD. 


Events  now  taking  place  in  the  region 
of  Texas  and  Mexico,  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  our  Government  toward  those 
countries,  and  the  near  prospect — if  not 
of  a  long  war — of  numerous  fierce  skir- 
mishes at  least,  among  the  strange  mix- 
ture of  wild  Indians,  Mexicans,  negroes, 
half-])reeds,  Spaniards,  and  Americans, 
inhabiting  that  region — united  with  the 
singular  magnificence  and  freshness  of 
the  vast  scenery — combine  to  form  a  field, 
at  this  time,  of  equal  attraction  to  the 
sketcher  and  interest  to  the  American 
reader.  Some  years  ago — five  or  six — 
we  were  occupied,  as  our  readers  know, 
in  certain  graceless  and  long  wanderings 
through  those  partsof  the  world.  The  in- 
cidents and  characters  we  encountered  are 
still  entirely  fresh  in  our  memory ;  and  as 
they  are  completely  illustrative  of  the 
present  condition  of  things  through  all 
that  country,  we  have  resolved  to  throw 
together  a  connected  series  of  sketches, 
comprising  the  sum  of  our  experience. 
If  they  prove  as  interesting  to  the  reader 
as  the  recollection  of  them  has  always 
teen  to  us,  it  will  be  sufiicient.  In  the 
course  of  them  we  design  to  present  a 
full  view  of  the  scenery — both  mountain 
and  prairie — the  character  of  Texan  civ- 
ilization— and  especially  the  nature  of 
the  strangely  mingled  population  of  Mex- 
ico, and  the  wild  tribes — Comanches  and 
others — that  have  thoroughly  maintained 
their  savage  independence  among  the 
Cordilleras  and  the  immense  deserts  at 
their  bases. 

We  would  add  that  some  passages 
have  been  before  published  in  an  epheme- 
ral form — but  nothing  was  ever  finished. 
We  intend  now  to  present  the  whole 
connectedly  and  in  order  The  com- 
mencement may  be  found  in  a  sketch,  in 
the  March  No.  of  the  American  Review, 
introducing  ourself  and  the  reader  to  that 
reckless  and  curious  brotherhood,  the  Bex- 
ar Rangers.  We  propose  now— in  a  gos- 
siping way  we  have — to  follow  up  that 
"  First  Day  with  the  Rangers "  with 
succeeding  incidents  covering  a  whole 
week. 

After  the  affair  with  Gonzalese — as  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing  else  on  hand — I 
concluded  to  go  back  alone  to  the  Rancho 
of  Col.  P ,  who  lived  about  eighteen 


miles  east  of  Bexar,  and  spend  a  few  days 
with  him.  As  we  did  not  mention  this 
personage  before,  it  will  be  well  enough 
now  to  make  known  who  he  was.  The 
Col.  was  an  old  acquaintance.  Far  away 
in  our  callow  boyhood  we  remember  him 
as  among  the  oldest  sons  of  a  family,  as 
remarkably  prolific  as  vicious,  and  which 
occupies  a  not  inconspicuous  place  in  the 
annals  of  Southern  Kentucky,  (we  pro- 
pose to  do  full  justice  to  them  at  some 
future  time.)  Our  earliest  recollection  of 
him  is  as  a  gawky,  large-limbed,  and 
awkward  youth,  with  sandy  hair,  a  pim- 
pled face,  and  excessively  shy  of  "  the 
girls."  We  next  remember  to  have  heard 
some  confused  story  about  a  love  affair  of 
his,  with  a  sly,  but  extremely  plain  and 
prudish  young  maiden — portionless  with- 
al. This  last  was  a  sin  not  to  be  forgiven 
by  the  merciless  father — and  the  youth 
disappeared  very  mysteriously,  not  to  be 
heard  of  for  several  years.  We  next  re- 
member him  as  an  athletic  "whiskerando," 
just  "  returned  from  his  wars,"  with  wild 
stories  of  strange  and  marvelous  ro- 
mance. Many  a  time  in  the  twilight  we 
sat  upon  the  steps  of  his  father's  mansion, 
and  listened  in  breathless  eagerness  to  his 
curious  tales ! — for  all  about  Mexicans 
and  Southron  Indians  was  vague  to  us 
then.  Much  of  our  restless  passion  for 
adventure  took  its  origin,  and  grew  into 
our  life,  under  the  stimuli  of  these  strange 
stories  of  his.  Now  that  I  found  myself, 
after  infinite  vicissitudes,  approaching  the 
house  of  this  man  who  had  exerted  so 
strong  an  influence  upon  my  boyish  ima- 
gination, (for  he  returned  again  to  Texas, 
and  for  nearly  twenty  years  had  main- 
tained his  position  upon  its  extremest 
frontier,  )  I  found  myself  unconsciously 
recurring  to  the  childish  conjurations  his 
recitals  had  called  up.  What  fantastic 
images  were  they  which  then  filled  my 
fancy,  of  a  country  where  such  scenes 
could  occur — of  a  people  capable  of  deeds 
so  savage  as  he  described  !  I  recalled 
those  pictures  vividly  enough  now,  for 
here  was  the  reality  to  contrast  them 
with.  The  hghts  and  shadows  were 
strong  and  deep,  in  good  earnest,  which 
had  composed  them — and  it  was  amusing 
to  compare  them  with  the  truth  around 
me.     Then  I  had  before  me  a  dim  twilight 
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region  of  desolate  plains,  rocks  gaping  in 
ravines,  and  piled  in  shaggy  hills,  with 
dark  gaunt  figures,  bloody  and  fierce, 
gliding  to  and  fro  ;  while  the  red  gleam  of 
fire  showed  now  and  then  the  work  of 
death  they  reveled  in,  lighting  up  the 
hideous  grin  and  grotesque  action  of  their 
ferocious  joy  :  and  now,  I  could  not  help 
smiling,  as  I  lifted  my  eyes  to  look  around 
upon  as  beaming  and  cheerful  a  landscape 
as  ever  the  clear  sunlight  flooded.  It  was 
the  very  ideal  of  harmonious  repose — 
silence  audible  in  beauty — where  all  the 
pulsings  of  great  Nature  seemed  to  be 
chordant  with,  and  led  by  the  loud  throb 
of  our  own  hearts.  Though  it  was  Janu- 
ary, the  scene  was  surprisingly  pleasant; 
the  rolling  prairie  I  traversed  was  relieved 
of  monotony  by  little  islands,  or  motts, 
as  they  are  called,  of  the  evergreen  live- 
oak,  scattered  clustering  here  and  there. 
The  grass,  though  slightly  browned,  was 
just  sufficiently  so  to  afford  a  sober  con- 
trast to  the  intense  glistening  green  of  the 
oak  leaves,  whose  tints  were  heightened 
by  the  silvery  frost-work  of  long  moss, 
which  set  them  off.  The  air  was  of  that 
peculiar  transparency  Italy  boasts,  and 
seemed  to  be  light  itself,  not  a  me- 
dium— while  through  it  the  herds  of 
deer,  though  a  mile  off,  were  defined 
with  starthng  minuteness,  even  to  the 
detail  of  their  careless  repose,  or  the 
gestures  of  surprise  in  the  pricked  ear 
and  quick  stamp  of  a  fine  foot  upon 
the  sod,  and  hasty  grouping,  as  the  stran- 
ger came  in  view.  The  tall  snowy  cranes 
gesticulated,  with  lithe  thin  necks,  their 
wonder,  and  stalked  with  slow  stately 
steps  toward  each  other ;  seeming,  as  they 
clustered  on  the  ridge  of  the  prairie  undu- 
lations, to  be  weaving  strange  figures 
against  the  sky,  with  their  restless  necks 
crossing,  as  they  ejaculated  their  odd 
solemn  croak.  The  sand-rats,  their  tails 
stuck  straight  in  the  air  with  fright,  shot 
into  their  burrows,  and  then  turned  round, 
poking  their  striped  noses  out  to  peep. 
The  little  grass-sparrow  flitted  with  a 
sharp  chirp  before  me,  while  the  saga- 
cious hawk,  which  had  been  floating 
over  head  all  the  morning,  watching  till  1 
should  frighten  up  these  little  gentry, 
would  dip,  with  a  quick  sigh  of  wings,  at 
the  doubly-frighted  wretch,  which  would 
drop  like  a  stone  in  the  long-  grass.  This 
calm  life — it  was  delicious  !  The  many 
pleasant  sights  and  pleasant  sounds — the 
bright  and  gay  repose  of  being — they 
sunk  into  and  pervaded  my  whole  life 


with  an  exquisite  sense  of  joy  and  peace. 
Nature's  God,  in  this  most  glorious  woof 

"  Of  the  garment  that  we  know  him  by,'' 

stood  revealed  in  everything, 

"  From  the  small  breath 

buds    unfolding — from    the 


Of 


Of 


large 


eyebrow,  to  the    tender 


all     new 
meaning 
Jove's 
greening 
Of  April  meadows," — 

here  was  a  holy  revelation  that  filled  me 
with  love  and  worship.  I  could  not  real- 
ize that  this  soft  picture  had  ever  been, 
or  could  ever  be,  defaced  by  those  harsh 
discords  the  fatal  spirit  of  humanity  car- 
ries with  it  always.  But  a  little  time 
was  to  illustrate  to  my  experience  that, 
indeed,  "  we  know  not  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth" — that  even  in  this  wide 
merry  sunshine,  in  these  cool  delightful 
shadows,  Death  and  Fear  could  show 
their  ghastly  faces — that,  "  alternating 
Elysian  brightness  with  deep  and  dreadful 
night,"*  life  everywhere,  in  cities  and  on 
plains,  whirls  on  the  same.  This  man 
whose  house  I  was  approaching,  was  to 
exhibit  to  me  a  new  phase  of  character. 
Nurtured  in  high  civilization,  he  had  ab- 
jured the  brotherhood  of  community  as 
tame  and  sickly,  wedding  himself,  body 
and  soul,  to  strife.  So  strangely  had  the 
unnatural  circumstances  of  his  position 
operated  upon  his  temper,  that  hfe  itself 
was  no  longer  a  pleasant  consciousness 
to  him,  without  the  eternal  necessity  of 
struggling  with  death  in  a  hundred  forms, 
and  the  half  savage  exultation  of  the 
thought  that  he  purchased,  from  hour  to 
hour,  his  right  to  live,  with  his  own 
prompt  heart  and  steady  arm.  I  myself 
had  begun  to  feel  something  of  that 
haughty  swelling  of  the  veins — that 
ansv^^ering  of  the  heart,  in  hot  surges  to 
the  brow — -which  familiarity  with  dan- 
ger, and  the  necessity  of  self-reliance  pro- 
duces ;  and  I  felt  a  sort  of  yearning  to 
trace  in  this  man,  whom  I  remembered 
with  the  freshness  of  my  own  years 
upon  him,  the  stern  lines  of  these  new 
feelings,  legitimately  hardened  and  deep- 
ened by  the  habit  of  many  years. 

The  faint  trail  I  had  "been  following 
now  brought  me  suddenly  upon  rather  a 
fine  scene — a  "  Bottom  f  rairie,"  as  it  is 
termed,  sloped  from  the  last  undulation  of 
the  upland,  on  which  I  stood,  down  to  the 
banks  of  the  San  Antonio  river.  The 
musquit-grass,  covering  this  basin,  was  a 
fresher  green  than  the   upland   grass  ; 


*  Chorus  of  the  Angels  in  Goethe's  "  Faust.' 
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■while  the  musquit-timber,  a  gnarled  and 
scrubby  growth,  difl'ered  much  from  the 
grand  live-oak,  and  was  destitute  of  moss. 
Facing  me,  and  on  the  immediate  bank  of 
the  river,  were  three  stockade-houses,  or 
small  "  Ranchos."  I  rode  up  to  the 
middleone,  conscious  that  there  was  some- 
thing about  it,  1  could  not  tell  what,  that 
attracted  me  as  bearing  a  more  American 
air.  I  vvas  not  disappointed ;  a  white  man 
came  to  the  door.  It  could  be  no  one  but 
Col.  P. ;  but  how  greatly  altered.  As  I 
climbed  the  five  or  six  blocks  which 
served  for  mounting  the  picket,  and  ad- 
vanced to  his  door,  I  had  time  for  a  good 
look,  and  to  recall  the  past.  This  man 
was  a  thickset,  uncouthly-gaited,  burly- 
looking  monster ;  a  great  brush  of  fiery 
hair  standing  out  "  horrent"  above  a  face, 
the  skin  of  which  seemed  now  to  be  one 
entire  freckle,  except  where  the  paler  seam 
of  a  large  scar  marked  it  across  the  cheek. 
His  eye,  a  whitey-gray,  was  cordial 
enough  in  its  expression,  and  so  was  the 
bear-squeeze  of  his  huge  hand  ;  but  there 
wag  a  peculiarity  about  his  lips  I  instantly 
noticed — -they  were  so  stiff  and  double  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  smile, 
and  the  abortive  grin  he  got  up  conveyed 
no  expression  of  pleasantness,  but  only 
served  to  show  great  yellow  teeth,  and 
reminded  me  of  a  mastiff  over  a  bone. 
All  my  life  long,  1  have  felt  an  instinctive 
aversion  to  men  who  laugh  in  pain  !  from 
whom  joy  comes  forth  in  travail !  There 
was  no  time  for  analyzing  instincts  ;  for, 
as  soon  as  I  made  myself  known,  the 
Colonel  dragged  me  into  the  house,  pour- 
ing out  a  string  of  his  sort  of  welcomes 
— exclamations  of  surprise,  and  ques- 
tions— "  What  the  devil  brought  you 
all  the  way  out  here  by  yourself .''  You've 
chawed  the  apron-string  like  a  wolf's  cub, 
I  see,  and  cut !  I  thought,  my  youngster, 
when  5-ou  used  to  sit  with  your  chops 
stretched,  listening  to  me  that  time  I  went 
in  to  the  States,  you  meant  to  give  the  old 
ones  trouble  some  day  !  Didn't  come  all 
the  way  by  yourself .'"  looking  fixedly  at 
me.  "  Didn't  you  see  the  Comanches  .' 
Avan't  you  scared  some  .'  Rubbed  off  the 
gooseberry  by  this  time  !  done  chawing 
sallad,  aint  you  .'  But  what  brought  you 
here .'  cut  a  stick,  eh  !  left  in  a  jiffy .'" 
«'  No,  no  !"  said  I ;  "  old  fellow,  stop  ! 
and  I'll  tell  you.  It  was  that  same  love 
of  deviltry  and  dislike  of  the  babyisms 
of  home  which  sent  you  afloat  in  the 
first  instance,  that  has  sent  me  here 
now  !  I  came  to  see  some  fun  I  I  am  sick 
of  the  tame  way  they  live  in  Kentucky  !" 


"  Like  you  all  the  better  !  Fudge  !  who'd 
live  on  pap  always  ?  Give  you  man's 
meat  here  :  rough  country,  rough  doings, 
but  it  does  make  men  !  We  live,  sure 
enough,  here  !  No  sickening  squirts  can 
come  out  here  !  Lord  !  what  would  a 
spindle-leg  strapped  thing,  coateecZ  and 
cloth'd,  do  here,  where  we  have  a  skrim- 
mage  every  week  .'  First  Mexicans,  then 
Indians,  come  on.  Brush  the  Yellow- 
Bellies.  Then  the  Copperheads  come 
sneaking  down  :  they  kill  my  horses,  the 
villains  !  kill  my  hogs.  Just  about  rows 
enough  going  on  to  keep  a  man's  blood 
up,  and  practice  plumb.  Get  the  green 
out  of  your  eye  as  quick  as  you  can,  and 
I'll  make  a  good  shot  of  you.  We  call 
it  good  shooting  when  they  don't  kick  ! 
Did  a  sweet  thing  the  other  day,  over 
yonder  by  some  deep  gulhes.  Had  missed 
a  hog  every  week  or  so — suspected  some 
of  those  straggling  thieves  of  Mexicans. 
Was  sitting  at  the  door  one  evening,  fixin' 
up  "  sixshooter,"  and  I  saw  a  streak  of 
smoke  over  there  among  the  trees.  Thinks 
I,  maybe  that's  another  hog.  So  I  tra- 
veled over  there,  Indian  fashion  ;  and 
there  they  were — two  ragged  Yellow-Bel- 
lies— happy  as  lords,  while  they  cut  up 
my  white  sow.  Their  fire  was  right  on 
the  edge  of  the  gully,  and  they  looked  like 
two  monkeys  in  a  tickling  match,  they 
were  so  happy.  Thinks  I,  mighty  plea- 
sant surprise  I'll  give  you.  Bang  !  One 
tumbled  over  stifl^— for  I  hit  the  back  of 
his  head ;  and  the  other — I  must  have 
laughed  out  loud,  it  was  done  so  quick  ! 
Did  you  ever  see  a  turtle  slide  off  a  slick 
rock  where  he  had  been  sunning  ?  or  a 
spring-frog  take  the  mud .'  I  tell  you  it 
was  nothing  to  the  way  that  Mexican 
flirted  himself  off  the  bank  into  the  gully. 
It  beat  all  the  quick  figuring  I  ever  saw. 
By  the  time  I  got  there  he  was  out  of 
sight,  for  these  gullies  are  fifty  feet,  some 
of  'em,  and  very  twistifying.  1  took  the 
flint  and  steel  out  of  the  dead  one's  pocket 
— they  never  have  any  thing  else  worth 
taking ;  kicked  out  the  chunks,  and  took 
up  my  hog,  and  left  him  there  for  the 
wolves." 

So  he  rattled  on,  stringing  incident  upon 
incident  of  his  wild  life  with  a  ferocious 
sort  of  gusto,  that — full  of  the  spirit  of 
such  scenes  as  I  imagined  1  was — I  could 
not  help  acknowledging  to  myself  a  sort 
of  cold  revulsion  creeping  upon  me — a 
chill  shudder,  as  1  recognized  in  his  rat- 
tling, ramWing  talk,  the  character  of  inci- 
dents which  were  to  make  up  the  ideal  of 
"  fun  "  I  had  foolishly  risked  so  much  to 
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realize.     There  was  brutality  rather  than 
the  expected  romance  in  it  all. 

But  as  dinner  now  made  its  appearance, 
I  had  no  leisure  for  further  cogitation.  I 
had  made  the  plunge,  and  "  sink  or  swim, 
live  or  die,"  came  back  to  me  from  school- 
boy days.  Our  frontier  meal  of  beef, 
sauced  with  appetite  and  the  "  grease"  of 
fried  pork,  and  seasoned  to  scalding  heat 
with  red  pepper,  with  milk  to  neutralize 
its  blistering  effects  upon  our  throats,  and 
thin  Mexican  cakes,  called  "  Tortillias," 
was  brought  in  by  the  CoL's  Mexican 
"  woman."  She  was  his  Jift/i — for  he 
only  kept  them  so  long  as  it  suited  his 
most  autocratic  pleasure — and  was  rather 
pretty,  with  Indian  features,  olive  com- 
plexion, and  coarse  black  hair  ;  her  large 
black  eye  wearing  that  brightanimal  flash 
upon  the  iris  peculiar  to  the  lower  orders 
of  Southern  women.  She  seemed  very 
good-natured  and  humble,  and  obeyed 
her  despot  as  though  she  were  a  part  of 
the  "  joints  and  motives"  of  his  body, 
and  equally  subject  to  his  will.  Two 
Peons — the  lowest  grade  of  Mexican  pop- 
ulation, and  slaves  to  the  right  of  life  and 
limb — made  up  what  remained  of  the 
household,  except  an  old  crone,  mother 
of  the  "  woman,"  whom  I  had  scarcely 
noticed,  crouched  with  those  same  ani- 
mal eyes,  undimmed,  gleamingfrom  adark 
corner  of  the  room.  They  all  waited  at 
a  respectful  distance  until  we  got  through ; 
and  straightway,  before  we  were  fairly 
seated  in  the  other  room — I  on  a  buffalo 
robe,  the  Colonel  on  a  stool — the  tongues 
of  the  quartette  were  suddenly  loosed  in 
a  torrent  of  gibberish ;  the  key-note  car- 
ried in  a  loud,  insolent  tone,  by  one  of  the 
Peons,  a  little,  shriveled,  sharp-faced 
knave,  whom  I  had  noticed  with  difficulty 
restraining  himself  in  our  presence.  The 
Colonel  told  me  the  fellow  was  "  brag- 
ging." "  He's  the  greatest  coward  that 
ever  bent  grass,"  said  he ;  but  he  can 
brag  the  knot  off  a  musquit  limb,  and 
that's  tough  a  little  !  But  it's  the  way 
with  all  the  'Yellow-Bellies;'  they  beat 
the  world  bragging,  and  let  their  women 
whip  'em."  We  took  a  look  at  the  pre- 
mises. They  were  surrounded  by  a  high 
picket-fence  of  musquit  logs,  set  on  end 
as  close  as  the  timber  would  permit — in- 
cluding a  cow-pen — and  all  about  two 
acres.  The  house,  a  long  square,  built 
as  the  fence,  except  a  plaster  of  moss  and 
mud  filling  the  interstices,  and  a  covering 
of  bulrushes.  The  Colonel  said  his  was 
like  all  the  other  small  Ranchos  of  the 
country — of  which  there  were  two  in 


view,  above  and  below  us ;  one  inhabit- 
ed by  a  common  "  Ranchero,"  with  his 
forty  or  fifty  hangers-on,  the  other  by  a 
young  American  Renegade,  who,  though 
he  had  once  been  respectable,  the  Colonel 
thought  had  disgraced  himself,  as  he  in- 
dignantly expressed  it,  by  "  marrying  a 
dirty  drab  of  a  Mexican  woman.  Marry 
'em,  indeed !  To  disgrace  the  name  of 
Texan,  and  his  family,  by  marrying  the 
creatures  !" 

"  Good,"  said  I,  "  Colonel ;  the  holy 
Catholic  Church  had  nothing  to  do  in 
banns  and  fees  between  you  and  your 
five  women,  1  suppose  .'"  "  Church,  in- 
deed !  I  trouble  the  pudding-paunched 
priests  occasionally  for  a  little  '  black 
mail,'  when  they  happen  in  my  way, 
but  never  about  women."  "  Frontier 
morals.  Colonel .'"  "  Yes  !"  (with  one  of 
those  stiii  grins,)  "  '  we  do  as  we  dare' 
here,  and  six-shooter  is  my  license,  cer- 
tificate, and  deed.  1  learned  farther,  that 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  river  on 
the  other  side,  was  the  Rancho  of  Ma- 
dame Cavillo,  on  a  much  grander  scale 
than  these.  "  She  is  the  most  perfect  old 
she-devil,"saidthe  Colonel,  "that  everyou 
heard  of.  There  isn't  a  man  or  woman 
old  enough  in  the  whole  country  to  more 
than  guess  at  her  age.  She  looks  like 
an  apple  left  on  the  tree  all  winter,  in 
the  face ;  but  I  tell  you,  the  Mexicans 
fear  her  worse  than  they  do  the  priests. 
She's  got  the  fire  of  seven  thunder-snags 
in  her  yet — isn't  afraid  of  anything  but 
priests,  and  is  very  rich.  She  has  seven 
thousand  head  of  cattle  and  horses — no- 
body can  tell  how  much  land — and  about 
five  hundred  Peons  about  her.  She  hates 
me,  and  is  afraid  of  me,  too.  She's  gone 
now  to  Confessional  across  the  Rio  Grande 
— she  does  this  once  a-year  to  wash  the 
blood  off.  She  takes  two  or  three  hun- 
dred men  for  a  guard.  I  think  she  will 
be  back  in  a  day  or  two,  and  she  will 
give  a  grand  Fandango — always  does  this 
when  she  returns.  1  shall  have  fun,  if 
this  cursed  nephew  of  her's  Agatone, 
doesn't  return."  His  expression  of  gos- 
siping good-humor,  changed  to  one  of 
singular  ferocity  as  he  mentioned  that 
name.  Suspecting  something  in  the 
wind,  I  inquired  further.  "  Who  is  this 
Agatone  .'"  "  He  commands  a  band  of 
fifty  or  sixty  cut-throats,  who  are  always 
stealing  and  murdering  from  here  to  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  little  shriveled  villain  ! 
(from  between  his  set  teeth)  I  owe  him  a 
few  good  turns.  He  has  been  trying  a 
long  time  to  assassinate  me — ha  !  ha ! 
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ha !"  And  he  doubled  himself  down  in 
a  sort  of  spasm  in  bringing  forth  this 
rasping  laugh.  "  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  it  would 
have  done  yer  stomach  good  to  see  me 
pick  one  of  his  men  off  that  bluff!"  point- 
ing as  he  spoke  to  the  steep  bluff  bank 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

"  It  was  a  good  shot !  I  was  standing 
somewhere  about  here  :  you  see  the  vil- 
lains swam  over  dining  the  night,  and 
lay  upon  their  bellies  behind  the  low 
thorn  bushes  you  see  there  at  the  bottom 
of  the  yard,  waiting  until  I  should  come 
out  in  the  morning.  It  happened  1  went 
to  a  Fandango  that  night  and  danced  until 
nearly  day  ;  so  as  I  did  not  make  my  ap- 
pearance, about  ten  o'clock  they  began  to 
think  I  was  not  at  home,  and  concluded 
to  leave  ;  just  as  they  were  jumping  in  to 
swim,  my  woman  came  to  the  door  and 
sawghem — she  came  yelling  in  to  me.  I 
had  just  awoke — sprang  out  with  six- 
shooter  in  my  hand — by  the  time  I  got 
here,  one  of  them  had  reached  the  top, 
saw  me  and  dodged.  The  other  was 
scrambling  in  a  hurry,  catching,  as  he 
climbed,  at  the  vines  that  hung  over  the 
bluff's  edge — I  let  drive  at  him  !  ha ! 
ha  1  it  was  beautiful  to  see  him — 
first  spring  up — then  let  go— and  kicking 
against  the  bluff  spring  right  off  in  the 
air.  Lord  !  what  a  yell  he  gave — -and 
such  a  pretty  face  he  made,  I  see  it  now 
turned  towards  me  wrinkled  with  fright 
and  hate  as  he  went  down  into  the 
water  !  Ooh  !"  sucking  in  his  breath,  "  it 
was  delicious  !  if  it  had  only  been  Aga- 
tone,  I  should'  have  fainted  !"  slapping 
me  with  a  heavy  hand,  in  his  ecstacy,  upon 
the  shoulder — "  My  boy,  ain't  such 
things  worth  living  for  .'  ha  !" 

I  can't  say  my  assent  to  the  Colonel's 
idea  of  the  "  greatest  happiness  principle," 
was  quite  so  much  from  the  heart  as  he 
could  have  desired,  but  he  pleased  me ; 
the  excitement  of  loathing  while  I  studied 
such  a  monster,  from  the  very  novelty  of 
the  thing,  had  a  strange  charm  forme.  This 
soul-moving  relish  of  his  in  talking  of 
death — this  dwelling  with  fond  appetite 
upon  the  revolting  detail  of  cold  murders, 
filled  me  with  something  like  that  restless 
half- pleasant  awe,  the  ghost-stories,  the 
"  raw-head-and-bloody-bones"  of  winter- 
night  legends,  used  to  bring  to  my  child- 
hood. It  was  perfectly  new  to  me  and 
a  stonishing,  and  1  determined  to  study 
this  man,  and  see  more  of  the  circum- 


stances which  could  have  so  ossified  his 
nature.  After  supper,  he  recurred  for 
the  first  time  to  old  association  and  mutual 
friends.  Here  I  was  again  stump'd,  for 
my  reading  and  experience  heretofore 
had  taught  me,  and  I  certauily  expects 
ed  to  find  it  realized  in  this  case—"  thatno 
man,  however  monstrous  the  develop- 
ment of  his  passions,  however  hardened 
and  distorted,  would  be  found  insensible 
to  the  gentle  memories  of  innocence  and 
childhood  ;"  that  these  "  ever  loved,  fresh 
and  gentle  wooers,  these  spring  airs  of 
the  desert  past  would  always  find  in  the 
scathed  soil  some  germ  with  life  enough 
to  wake  into  bloom."  1  had  always  clung 
by  this,  for  it  is  a  pretty  and  hopeful  sen- 
timent— but  in  this  man  I  could  see  not 
the  slightest  emotion,  while  I  eagerly 
tried  to  call  it  out,  in  dwelling  upon  home- 
stead scenes— on  a  mother,  sisters,  faith- 
ful friends — ay  !  even  an  old  love — and 
there  I  hoped  I  saw  some  hghtingup,  but 
it  was  faint :  the  same  coarse,  careless  tone 
being  resumed,  in  an  instant,  after  a  slight 
quaver  of  what  might  have  been  called 
tenderness.  Had  there  been  any  neces- 
sity for  the  man's  acting  a  part  with  me, 
I  should  not  have  been  surprised  at  this 
insensibility,  but  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est ;  he  never  dreamt  of  "  acting"  in  his 
life — he  was  too  stolid  and  hard  for  that, 
and  indeed  evidently  wearied  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  turned  off  and  brought  out  the 
darling  of  his  heart,  "  six-shooter,"  and 
then  all  his  soul  came  into  his  manner  at 
once,  as  he  dilated  upon  her  merits — the 
wonderful  feats  accomplished  by  her  in 
his  hands  and  those  of  others.  • 

Soon  after,  in  spite  of  all  the  novelty 
and  excitement  of  the  circumstances  I 
found  myself  surrounded  by,  I  was  coiled 
upon  my  buffalo-robe  and  sound  asleep.* 

The  next  day  the  Texan  came  out  to 
join  us.  He  had  waited  to  hear  some 
positive  news  of  the  negro  boy  whose 
escape  we  have  spoken  of.  Some  Mexi- 
can Traders  came  in,  who  reported  him 
safe  enough  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  Texan  had  never  seen  a 
Comanche  fight,  though  familiar  enough 
with  fights  of  every  other  character.  Ho 
looked  forward  to  one  as  to  tbe  pleasant 
realization  of  a  long  anticipated  joy,  and 
even  the  savor  of  the  smoking  dinner 
the  "  woman"  had  prepared,  seemed 
only  to  share  his  attention  while  he  eager- 
ly questioned  the  Colonel  as  to  the  pro- 
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bability  of  seeing  one.  "  Oh  !"  said  he, 
"  you  need  not  be  in  a  fidget,  for  if  you 
stay  here  many  days,  I  promise  you  shall 
have  enough  to  stay  your  stomach." 
During  the  evening  the  by-play  of  seve- 
ral characteristic  and  amusing  adventures 
occurred,  but  we  must  defer  them  to  the 
more  important  action  of  our  narrative. 

The  next  morning,  while  we  were  dis- 
cussing breakfast,  Antone  came  rushing 
in,  his  copper  face  a  creamy  white  from 
fear,  screaming,  "Los  Indios !  Los  In- 
dies !"  The  Colonel  turned  over  the  board 
table  as  he  sprang  for  "  six-shooter," 
leading  the  way  for  the  stiles.  There 
was  a  long  train  of  cavalry  in  sight,  with 
banners  flying,  very  slowly  descending 
into  our  little  "  bottom  prairie."  The 
moment  the  Colonel  saw  them,  without 
saying  a  word,  he  turned  and  launched  a 
furious  kick  at  the  ill-starred  Antone, 
which  sent  him  a  somerset  off  the  blocks. 
"What's  the  matter.  Colonel?"  "The 
cowardly  blackguard !"  growled  he,  "  to 
come  bleating  '  Los  Indios !'  and  getting  a 
man's  stomach  up  for  a  fight,  when  it's 
nobody  but  Madam  Cavillo  and  her  curs, 
whom  one  has  no  fair  excuse  for  shooting 
at !  Faugh  !  I  shan't  be  able  to  finish  my 
breakfast.  The  white-livered  calf!"  I 
had  felt  my  heart  jump  to  my  throat  at 
the  sight  of  the  troop,  for  my  eye  was  not 
yet  sufficiently  trained  in  making  those 
prompt  distinctions  frontier  life  render 
necessary,  or  in  the  Colonel's  words,  "  the 
green  was  not  out  of  it  yet,"  for  I  certainly 
thought  they  were  Comanches,  and  had 
begun  to  experience  that  all-overish  sort 
of  sensation — that  curious  mixture  of 
choking  eagerness,  curiosity,  and  half- 
conscious  fear,  which  the  near  approach 
of  certain  battle  brings  to  every  one;  and 
the  truth  is,  if  it  must  be  confessed,  a  very 
considerable  feeling  of  relief  as  of  oppres- 
sion taken  from  my  lungs,  when  I  heard 
the  Colonel's  explanation.  The  Texan, 
though,  whose  associations  had  given 
something  of  a  braggadocio  touch  to  his 
character,  delighted  the  Colonel  by  chim- 
ing in  with  his  abuse  of  the  unfortunate 
Peon,  and  making  boisterous  demonstra- 
tions of  a  disposition  to  wreak  his  disap- 
pointment too,  after  the  same  fashion, 
upon  the  Avretch'sah-eady  black  and  blue 
body ;  but  he  suddenly  recovered  his  nim- 
bleness,  and  took  himself  off,  grumbling 
that  "Los  Indios''  might  cut  all  their 
throats  next  time,  and  he'd  neither  give 
the  alarm,  nor,  what  was  still  more  dire, 
bring  his  puissant  arm  to  their  defence. 
"  Garracho !" 


The  troop  passed  near  enough  for  us 
to  see  the  old  dame  herself  indistinctly. 
She  was  a  squatty  figure — seemed  very 
old — and  was  borne  in  a  sort  of  litter, 
carried  by  four  horsemen,  who  appeared 
most  obsequiously  careful  not  to  jostle 


her  dangerous 


Her  followers 


.gjv.o^  repose, 
were  most  of  them  dressed  in  white  cot- 
ton pants — the  full  sailor  fashion ;  and 
wore  no  coats — the  "  serape,"  or  blanket- 
cloak,  of  varied  and  gaudy  colors,  an- 
swering, as  it  always  does,  in  place  of 
that  garment.  They  carried  long,  rusty 
muskets  on  their  shoulders,  and  wore 
their  cast  iron  "Toledo"  under  the  left 
thigh,  next  the  saddle — "  a  curious  place 
to  wear  the  sword,  by-the-by,"  said  I  to 
the  Colonel.  "Oh,"  he  answered,  "it's 
well  enough  to  keep  such  a  miserable 
frog-sticker  where  it  can't  be  got  at ;  bad 
as  it  is,  they  might  be  expected  to  use  it 
sometimes,  if  they  wore  it  any  other  way. 
The  only  use  they  ever  make  of  their 
long  swords  is  to  cut  up  game — this  they 
do  with  amazing  dexterity.  If  you  first 
kill  a  bear  or  deer,  a  Mexican  will  un- 
hinge it  for  you  so  quick  with  that  awk- 
ward hackle,  you  can  hardly  realize  that 
it  is  done."  There  were  a  few  dirty 
streamers  bearing  Hom.ish  devices,  flaunt- 
ing in  the  breeze  above  the  old  woman. 
They  had  now  reached  the  Mexican  ran- 
cho  above  us,  and  halted  for  an  instant 
opposite,  to  return  salutes.  It  had  not 
pleased  her  despotic  humor  to  do  us  that 
honor,  for  which  there  was  at  least  one 
very  palpable  reason — that  we  had  not 
made  the  overture.  For  between  her  and 
the  Colonel  there  was  that  smothered, 
snarling  civility,  that  you  see  between 
two  great  bull-dogs,  who,  having  been 
compelled  to  meet,  after  a  deliberate  sur- 
vey of  each  other's  proportions,  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  a  fight,  and  merely  uncover  their  teeth 
to  show  they  are  not  afraid,  and  pass 
on,  looking  back  and  growling  louder 
as  they  get  more  space  between  them. 
But  they  made  up  for  our  silence  at  the 
other  rancho.  The  shouts  of  men,  wo- 
men, children,  and  barking  of  "mongrel 
whelps  of  low  degree" — and  every  other 
degree,  indeed — ^joined  with  the  cracking 
and  squibbing  of  bad  powder  and  worse 
guns,  made  up  the  sort  of  "jubilee  of  dis- 
cord" the  IMexicans  delight  in,  as  the 
expression  both  of  joy  and  grief.  And,  of 
a  truth,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  tell 
which  was  meant  to  be  exhibited  in  this 
case — for  it  is  very  certain  they  would 
have  made  the  same  demonstration,  had 
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it  been  the  scalp  of  the  old  dame  the  cav- 
alcade were  bringing  home.  The  only 
question  is,  whether  the  rejoicing  of  their 
gratified  hate  would  have  been  more  sin- 
cere in  that  case,  than  the  rejoicing  ot 
their  stomachs  now  in  anticipation  of  the 
expected  feast  and  "  Fandango,"  which 
was  to  celebrate  her  arrival. 

This  idea  served  to  bring  to  the  Colo- 
nel some  consolation  for  his  bitter  disap- 
pointment in  a  "Fight."  "We  shall 
have  it  about  three  nights  from  this,"  said 
he,  "  and  such  a  feast  of  chickerones,  cof- 
fee-drinking, and  general-up-side-down, 
and  '  turn-your-partners'  of  a  cavaulting 
match  you  never  heard  of,  as  it  will  be." 
"  Good  as  grass-burrs,"  said  the  Texan, 
"I'm  there."  "But  what  do  you  mean 
by  a 'feast  of  chickerones,'  and  'grass- 
burrs  ?' "  said  I.  "  Ha !  ha !"  laughed  the 
Colonel,  "  you're  a  perfect  pea- vine  yet — 
you're  so  tender  and  green  !  Poor  fel- 
low I  don't  know  what  a  chickerone-feast 
is .'  Better  not  go  to  buffalo  range  yet — 
couldn't  make  the  old  bulls  believe  there 
was  any  harm  in  you  ;  they'd  all  take  af- 
ter you  to  get  a  juicy  bite ;  you'd  be  eaten 
up — lock,  stock  and  barrel !  Why,  man, 
chickerones  are  cracklings,  and  are  one 
of  the  greatest  delicacies  the  Mexicans 
know  !  When  they  kill  a  hog,  they  cut 
him  up  in  small  pieces ;  boil  them  for  the 
lard  until  they  are  crisp  ;  then  strain  and 
let  'em  get  cold,  and  they  wouldn't  give  a 
handful  of  them  for  all  thejigur-hd  sweet- 
nin'  doings  they  have  at  a  ball  in  New- 
Orleans.  The  old  woman  always  has 
'em  by  tubfulls  at  her  Fandangos  ;  and  a 
Mexican  with  a  fist  full  of  these,  a  tin 
cup  full  of  coffee,  and  a  '  tortillia,'  is  too 
happy  to  brag  even ;  and  as  for  grass- 
burs — if  you  hadn't  on  them  thick  boots, 
you'd  have  learnt  what  they  were  quick 
enough  in  this  'bottom.'  I  think  them 
boots  are  spoiling  you — they're  interfer- 
ing with  your  education ;  you'd  better 
give  'em  to  me.  Come,  off  with 'em,  my 
boy  ;  you're  from  old  Kentuck ;  I  feel  an 
interest  in  having  you  learn  fast;  mocca- 
sins are  good  enough  to  commence  life 
with.  You'll  have  to/eeZ  your  way  then, 
and  you'll  be  sure  to  know  it  next  time." 
I  had  noticed  the  Colonel  casting  longing 
eyes  upen  my  stout  double-soled  water- 
proofs, and  concluded  it  would  be  just  as 
well  to  propitiate  him  by  making  a  sur- 
render at  once ;  so  I  told  him  he  should 
have  them  so  soon  as  he  would  procure 
me  a  stout  pair  of  moccasins.  And  off  he 
went  to  get  them,  forgetting  he  had  not 


told  me  what  grass-burrs  were;  but  1 
soon  learnt  to  my  heart's  content. 

The  next  morning,  at  daybreak, 
stretched  upon  my  buffalo-robe,  on  the 
floor,  I  was  indulging  in  a  pleasant 
dreamy  sort  of  snooze,  half  asleep  and 
half  awake,  conscious,  to  some  degree,  of 
what  was  going  on  about  me — for  1  heard 
the  Texan  and  the  Colonel  get  up  and  go 
out,  and  the  Mexicans  were  sauntering 
about  the  room.  But  yet  I  had  not  opened 
my  eyes ;  for  delightful  images  were 
glancing  to  and  fro  inside  the  lids — 
home,  and  pleasant  faces  of  those  I  loved 
— and,  somehow  or  other,  1  knew  if  I 
opened  them  all  these  must  disappear, 
and  disagreeable  realities  would  take 
their  places.  But,  gramercy  !  I  opened 
them  quick  enough  as  the  Colonel  came 
bouncing  into  the  house  followed  by  the 
Texan,  and  the  Mexican  women  scream- 
ed that  infernal  cry  of  "  Los  Indios  !"  I 
turned  over  lazily  on  my  couch,  and 
asked,  in  a  careless  tone — for  I  was 
anxious  not  to  appear  green — "Another 
of  Antone's  alarms,  I  suppose.  Colonel  ?" 
"  No  !  by  blood !  boy,  it's  in  earnest  this 
time  !"  dragging  down  "  six-shooter." 
"  Up  with  you,  if  you  want  to  save  your 
horse  and  see  the  fun !"  There  was  a 
savage  glee  in  the  man's  face  as  he  said 
this,  which  convinced  me  there  was 
something  to  pay  this  time  ;  and  as  he 
and  the  Texan  rushed  out,  I  sprang  to  my 
feet.  "  My  gun  !  where  is  it .'"  just 
occurred  to  me — "  that  cursed  Antone  !"  I 
bolted  out  of  the  front  door  ;  he  was  climb- 
ing the  steps,  with  my  gun  in  his  hand ;  two 
or  three  long  strides,  1  had  reached  them ; 
I  mounted  ;  there  he  was  below  me,  the 
gun  to  his  face,  aimed  towards  the  zenith. 
He  fired  away — "  Garracho  !  Los  Indios 
Garra  !"  I  broke  into  his  expletives  just 
there,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  firing  the 
other  barrel,  with  a  blow  on  the  side  of 
his  head  that  sent  him  reeling.  Jerking 
my  gun  from  his  hands,  I  started  at  full 
speed  after  the  Colonel  and  the  Texan, 
who  had  a  hundred  yards  the  start  of  me. 
The  morning  was  misty,  and,  about  four 
or  five  hundred  yards  off,  I  could  see,  in- 
distinctly, men  on  horseback,  gallopping 
to  and  fro.  This  was  the  enemy,  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  whom  the  stupid 
wretch  of  a  Peon  had  wasted  one  of  my 
precious  loads  at — or,  rather,  at  the  place 
where  the  moon  might  have  been.  Be- 
hind me  were  the  dismal  yells  of  the  Mexi- 
can women  and  men ;  before  me  the  ter- 
rible war-whoop  of  the  Comanches — a 
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most  uncouth  and  indescribable  sound. 
The  mist  brooded  very  low,  and  I  could 
only  distinguish  ahead,  as  I  strained 
every  nerve  to  catch  up  with  my  friends, 
a  hurrying  crowd  of  horses  vv'ithout 
riders,  and  mules  and  horses  with  riders 
■ — dark,  half-naked  men,  with  long  lances, 
plunging  here  and  there — all  "  confusion 
worse  confounded,"  into  a  whirling, 
rushing  mass.  The  Colonel  and  Texan 
stopped,  side  by  side,  about  three  hundred 
yards  from  our  starting-point ;  and,  as  I 
joined  them  almost  at  the  same  instant,  1 
saw  there  was  an  excellently  good  reason 
for  it.  A  party  of  eight  Comanche  war- 
riors had  suddenly  wheeled  from  out  this 
chaos  I  have  described,  and,  with  a  simul- 
taneous burst  of  that  infernal  whoop, 
came  thundering  on  at  full  speed,  as  if 
they  intended  to  ride  us  down. 

"  Steady,  boys  !"  said  the  Colonel ; 
"  wait  till  they  get  in  about  thirty  paces, 
and  then  choose  your  man  !"  On  they 
came  ;  they  were  tall,  lean,  sinewy  men, 
with  dark  bronzed  skins— naked,  except 
the  breech-clout  and  a  cape  of  buffalo- 
robe  over  the  shoulders  ;  their  long  hair, 
done  into  platts  with  a  bunch  of  rich 
feathers  tied  to  them,  was  streaming  on 
the  air  behind — while  the  chief,  who 
led,  was  distinguished  by  his  crown  of 
eagle  feathers,  and  an  appendage,  some 
two  yards  in  length,  of  gaudy  colors, 
sailing  out  from  its  rear.  They  rode  as 
if  they  and  their  pied  and  beautiful 
horses  were  one — some  of  them  with 
their  long  lances  in  rest,  just  as  the 
"  Peers  of  Charlemagne"  must  have  car- 
ried them— others  clashing  them  against 
their  broad  white  oval  shields  of  buffalo 
hide,  folded  many  times— holding  their 
hows  strung  in  the  same  hand — while 
the  feathered  tips  of  the  full  quiver 
showed  above  the  left  shoulder.  Howling 
yet  more  terribly,  they  were  nearly  within 
the  thirty  paces — still  the  same  headlong 
gait.  Our  little  platoon  was  leveled — 
quicker  than  thought  they  wheeled— we 
fired — -down  went  the  horse  of  the  chief 
upon  his  knees — a  clear  cavaulet  into 
the  air,  and  that  mighty  personage  was 
thrown,  his  eagle-feathered  crown  sailing 
one  way,  he  another.  But  he  lit  upon  his 
feet,  and,  with  inconceivable  agility, 
sprang  upon  his  horse  again  and  followed 
his  retreating  warriors.  I  was  nearest 
to  him,  and  rushed  at  him  ;  but  he  was 
too  nimble  for  me.  I  might  have  shot 
him — but,  fury  !  that  contemptible  cow- 
ard !  my  other  load  was  gone.  I  had  no 
time,  however,  for  regrets.   After  gallop- 


ing back  a  short  distance — stooping  at  the 
same  time  behind  the  bodies  of  their 
horses  to  avoid  our  shot — they  charged 
in  the  same  way  again,  and  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Colonel  and  Texan  with 
another  broadside.  I  was  loading  my 
gun  as  fast  as  possible— I  had  snatched 
up  the  powder-horn  as  1  ran  out  of  Jthe 
house,  not  seeing  the  shot-bag,  which  I 
discovered  round  the  waist  of  the  beastly 
Peon,  and  had  not  time  to  disengage  it. 
The  Texan,  like  myself,  in  the  flurry  had 
secured  only  part  of  his  ammunition, 
which  was  fortunately  the  shot-bag  ;  so 
we  made  a  hasty  exchange.  I  poured 
the  shot  down  without  measuring ;  now 
for  a  cap ;  I  felt  for  my  pocket  where 
they  were  usually  carried — Oh,  curses ! 
1  discovered  for  the  first  time  that  I  had 
on  nothing  but  ray  drawers  and  shirt, 
and  was  in  my  bare  feet  to  boot !  Plea- 
sant predicament  this — three  hundred 
yards  from  the  house — no  caps  to  fire 
with,  and  those  infernal  devils  deter- 
mined  to   have   our    scalps.      "  Texas, 

have  you  got  any  caps  ?"    "  No,  d n 

it !  Yes,  here's  one,"  taking  it  from  his 
pocket.  1  snatched  it  eagerly,  and  was 
just  in  time,  for  the  Comanches — by  this 
time,  reduced  to  six,  as  two  of  them, 
evidently  severely  hurt,  were  supporting 
each  other  off  the  field — -came  rushing 
upon  us  again  with  louder  whoops  and 
greater  confidence  than  ever ;  for  they 
were  accustomed  to  the  double-barrel 
guns,  and  thought  they  were  sure  of  us 
now,  as  our  charges  were  out.  So  on 
they  came  this  time  within  about  twenty 
paces,  turning  loose  their  arrows  at  us, 
one  of  which  I  felt  slide  through  the 
muscles  of  my  arm,  and  a  sharp  impre- 
cation from  the  Texan  told  that  he  too 
had  been  pricked.  The  Colonel  stood 
unmoved,  reminding  me  of  Fitz  James: 

"  This  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I !" 

One  fierce  tawny  rascal  was  standing 
erect  in  his  stirrup,  as  he  came  on,  in  the 
very  act  of  launching  his  spear  at  him, 
when  the  old  veteran  deliberately  drew  a 
bead  upon  him,  and  fired.  The  warrior 
reeled — it  struck  him  on  the  naked  ribs, 
and  I  saw  the  big  red  stream  bubble  out 
as  he  wheeled,  and,  galloping  back  some 
fifty  paces,  pitched  head  foremost  from 
his  horse. 

"  That  fellow's  got  it,  anyhow  !  See, 
his  lance  did  not  reach  me !"  said  the 
Colonel,  between  a  shout  and  a  laugh. 
There  was  the  lance,  sure  enough,  still 
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quivering,  a  few  paces  in  front  of  him. 
But  it  was  no  laughing  matter  to  the 
Texan  and  myself,  for,  after  a  great  deal 
of  swearing,  he  had  finally  convinced 
himself  that  he  had  given  me  the  only 
cap  he  had.  He,  too,  had  left  his  !  A 
pretty  scrape  our  hurry  had  got  us  into  : 
loads  in  our  guns,  and  no  caps  to  fire 
them  with  I 

A  reinforcement  from  the  main  body 
had  met  the  retreating  Comanches.  The 
one  who  had  fallen  had  turned  himself 
upon  his  back,  and  holding  up  his  arms, 
a  mounted  warrior  galloping  upon  each 
side  of  him  had  seized  them,  and  they  were 
dragging  him  between  them  toward  the 
main  body,  who  were  still  bent  on  herd- 
ing together,  and  driving  off  our  horses 
and  mules.  These  two  parties  had  been 
sent  with  the  charitable  design  of  taking 
our  scalps  while  we  were  robbed  of  our 
horses.  Emboldened  by  the  reinforce- 
ment, in  an  inconceivably  short  time  they 
were  charging  upon  us  again,  with  still 
greater  fury  from  the  sight  of  their 
wounded  braves,  several  of  whom  were 
still  in  the  party,  as  I  could  tell  from  the 
blood  smeared  upon  their  limbs.  It  was 
an  awful  moment,  as  that  grim,  hideous 
crowd  came  rushing  on  to  overwhelm 
us,  inevitably,  as  it  seemed  to  me. 
What  could  we  do .'  The  Texan  and 
myself  were  "  hors  du  combat."  The 
Colonel  had  only  two  more  loads  !  We 
clubbed  our  guns  in  desperation.  The 
Colonel  coolly  stepped  out  in  front  of  us. 
He  did  not  let  them  get  so  close  this  time. 
He  fired.  They  all  stopped  short.  The 
foremost  man,  with  a  quick  movement, 
dropped  his  bow  and  clapped  his  hand 
upon  his  side,  the  other  hand  pointing 
with  his  lance  at  the  Colonel ;  he  looked 
back,  speaking  very  loud  and  rapidly  to 
his  friends.  The  colonel  fired  his  last 
and  sixth  shot,  without  taking  his  gun 
from  his  face.  The  warrior  sprang  up, 
convulsively,  from  his  saddle.  The 
whole  party,  shaking  their  lances  in  the 
air,  with  the  most  unearthly  yell  it  was 
ever  my  fortune  to  hear,  scattered  as  if 
a  grenade  had  exploded  among  them. 
Throwing  their  weapons  from  them,  and 
bending  low  over  their  horses'  necks, 
they  plied  heels  and  arms,  urging  them 
on  with  frantic  energy — and,  as  far  as  I 
could  hear,  their  hoarse  voices  were 
repeating  the  same  word,  (a  strange 
sound,  of  which  I  can  give  no  idea  in 
our  letters,)  which  the  Colonel  said 
meant  "  The  Conjurer." 

"  Hurrah  for  '  six-shooter !' "  said  the 
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Colonel,  patting  the  piece  affectionately; 
"  Howel's  game  over  again ;  she  saved 
our  scalps,  certain  !"  and  running  eagerly 
to  the  Comanche,  who  had  fallen  from 
his  horse,  and  was  feebly  endeavoring  to 
drag  himself  erect  again  by  the  help  of 
a  stout  shrub,  he  drew  his  knife,  and 
throwing  himself  upon  the  bleeding 
wretch,  planted  some  half-a-dozen  stabs 
in  his  body,  and  then,  as  if  the  blood 
upon  his  hand  had  entirely  maddened 
him — forgetting  he  had  no  other  load  in 
his  gun — he  set  oft'  at  a  tremendous  rate, 
in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  Indians.  This 
was  downright  lunacy.  He  shouted  to 
us  to  come  on,  but  I  answered,  "  In  the 
name  of  common  sense,  what  good  can 
we  do,  but  lose  our  scalps  if  they  should 
turn  at  bay  ?  we've  got  nothing  to  shoot 
with — we  are  throwing  away  our  lives 
stupidly  !  Let's  go  back  and  get  our 
caps,  and  you  your  other  cylinder,  and 
then  follow  them."  I  had  as  well  under- 
taken to  remonstrate  with  a  starved  tiger, 
that  had  taken  one  lap  of  warm  blood. 
He  kept  on,  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  shak- 
ing the  bloody  knife  over  his  head,  and 
horsely  shouting,  "  Come  on  if  you  are 
not  a  coward !"  Had  I  been  a  little 
older,  I  should  not  have  regarded  this 
taunt ;  but  as  it  was,  it  stung  me  to  the 
quick  ;  and  though,  at  every  step,  the 
grass-burs  I  was  to  *'  learn  about  in  this 
bottom"  were  touching  me  to  the  miick, 
through  the  bare  soles  of  my  feet,  I 
kept  shouting  on  after  this  roused  and 
frantic  wild  beast  of  a  man. 

In  this  silly  race,  we  had  soon  left  the 
house  half-a-mile  in  the  rear,  and  nothing 
but  the  desperate  fright  of  the  Indians,  at 
the  conjuration  of  shooting  six  times, 
saved  us  from  being  slaughtered  like 
three  blind  brutes.  When  v/e  mounted 
to  the  upland  prairie,  we  paused.  Crazy 
as  the  Colonel  was,  he  saw  the  enemy 
were  out  of  our  reach.  A  half-mile  off, 
on  an  opposite  ridge,  we  saw  the  main 
body  had  halted.  They  were  very  coolly 
transferring  their  saddles  from  their  own 
horses  to  our  fine  "  American"  animals, 
while  the  party  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  attack  upon  us  were  going  at  full 
speed,  in  every  direction,  over  the  wide 
plain.  The  party  on  the  hill  seemed, 
from  their  gestures,  to  be  very  much 
astonished  at  this  manrouvre ;  and  after 
taking  a  long  look  at  their  flying  com- 
rades, sprang  upon  their  horses,  and  urg- 
ing their  ill-gotten  booty  into  a  run,  were 
soon  out  of  sight  behind  the  ridge. 

I  had  thrown  myself  upon  the  grass. 
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utterly  exhausted,  so  soon  as  I  had 
joined  the  Colonel,  and  an  examination  of 
my  poor  feet  proved  to  me,  most  con- 
clusively, that  what  he  had  said  about 
my  never  forgetting  my  way,  when  I 
had  once  felt  it,  was  most  true;  for  never 
shall  I  forget  that  race,  and  those  grass- 
burs.  They  are  vile  three-cornered  seeds 
of  the  grass,  hard  as  a  pebble  ;  each  of 
the  corners  armed  with  a  keen  thorn. 
The  ground  is  thickly  strewed  with  them, 
and  at  every  step  I  had  taken,  a  half- 
dozen  or  so  had  been  imbedded  in  my 
skin,  "  Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcu- 
pine," on  a  small  scale  at  least,  they 
showed  their  serried  heads,  thick  as  they 
could  stand,  all  over  the  cushions  of  my 
heels  and  toes,  and  such  blistering  tor- 
ture as  it  cost  me,  is  inconceivable. 

The  Colonel  was  coughing  violent- 
ly, bringing  up  large  clots  of  blood.  I 
thought  at  hrst  he  had  ruptured  an  im- 
portant blood-vessel,  and  was  half  in- 
clined, in  my  spleen,  to  be  rejoiced  at  it, 
since  his  stupid  ferocity  had  brought 
about  all  this  torture  of  mine — for  it  was  as 
had  as  walking  over  coals,  and  I  shrunk 
as  from  a  hot  ordeal  from  the  idea  of 
walking  back  to  the  house — and  had  al- 
most endangered  his  own  life  by  his 
mole-eyed  and  headlong  fury.  I  Avas 
more  than  half  consoled  as  I  saw  him 
spitting  the  red  foam  from  his  lips.  But 
this  was  nothing  to  the  real  peril  he  had 
exposed  all  our  lives  to.  I  felt  no  sort 
of  pity  for  him  as  I  saw  him  sink  pale 
and  frightened  on  the  grass — for  this 
fierce  animal,  though  while  the  glow  was 
on  him  he  was  a  very  fiend  in  battle,  yet 
shrank  with  deeper  appallment  from  death 
in  any  other  form,  than  even  timid  men 
would  have  done.  The  Texan  was 
blowing  like  a  porpoise — swearing  now 
at  his  own  carelessness  and  mine  in  for- 
getting the  caps  and  spoiling  his  fun; 
and  then,  grinding  his  teeth,  and  stamp- 
ing about  in  impotent  rage,  as  he  saw  a 
tail  warrior  mounted  upon  his  horse,  and 
dashing  him  to  and  fro  on  the  ridge,  seem- 
ingly lor  our  benefit,  and  to  try  his  gait. 
I  thought  the  fellow  would  go  into  a  fit. 
As  the  Indian  galloped  off,  he  shook  his 
clenched  list,  and  howled  imprecations 
and  threats  after  him. 

The  Colonel  recovered  his  spirits  as 
the  blood  ceased  to  rise,  and  springing  to 
bis  feet  as  the  pleasant  conviction  came 
to  his  relief,  that  he  was  not  born  to  die 
souninartiai  a  death,  insisted  that  we 
should  return  instantly  and  try  if  we 
couldn  t  raise  horses    at  the    Mexican 


Ranchos  above  us,  to  pursue  the  Indians. 
"  They  have   carried  off  all  that  were 
loose  on  the  prairie,"  said  he,  "  but  the 
Blexicans  generally  keep  their  best  rid- 
ing horses  inside  the  picketing,  and  we 
were  fools  for  not  keeping  ours  there  !" 
I  saw  the  torturing   walk  was  not  to 
be  avoided    by  simply  dreading  it,  so  I 
girded  up  my  loins  and  off  we  started — 
the  Colonel  ralljdng  us  all  the  way  most 
unmercifully  for  our  ridiculous  verdancy, 
in  coming  off  without  our  ammunition. 
Had  there  been  any  buoyancy  left  in  me,  I 
might   have   retorted    emphatically    the 
charge  of  verdancy  upon  his  preposterous 
helter-skelter  sally; — but  my  poor,  suf- 
fering feet,  now  that  a  revulsion  of  ex- 
citement had  come  on,  engrossed  all  my 
attention.     Just  think  of  walking  a  half- 
mile  with   naked  feet   over  pin  points, 
and  you  may  form  some  faint  idea  of  how 
entire  the  abstraction  and  pre-occupation 
of    my  wits   must  have  been — though, 
strictly   speaking,    not  gone    "  a   wool 
gathering,"  it  was  a  much  more  sprightly 
employment,  that — -marking   the    sharp 
pang  as  each  particular  thorn  pierced  to 
the  quick.     Adam,  in  bis   fig-leaved  in- 
nocence, making  his   first  experimental 
acquaintance  with   the    "  Hornpipe"  in 
a    casual   introduction  to   a    "  Yellow- 
jacket's  nest,"  could  have  made  no  more 
vivid   display  of   "  gymnastics"  on  the 
"  light  fantastic  toe,"  than  I  did  through 
that   weary    distance.      Now,  I  would 
select  a  thick,  cool,  green-looking  tuft 
of  grass.     Ah  !  that  will  be  a   pleasant 
cushion  for  my  burning  soles !  and  the 
spring  I   made   to   reach  it  would  only 
drive  the  prickles  in  deeper.     Now  the 
tumulus  above  the  burrow  of  a  sand-rat 
promised  at  least  to   be   crumbling  and 
soft.    That's  the  bright  thought !    They 
won't  at  least  go  so  deep.     So  with  a 
hop,   skip,    and  jump,  my    feet  would 
sink  in  two  or  three  little  pyramids — fire 
and  stings  !  worse  than   ever ;  over  my 
instep  up  to  my  ancles,  all  the  most  deli- 
cate  })arts  of  the  skin  were  pierced  by 
multiplied  red-hot  points — wheugh  !     I 
fairly  gasped  as  I  brushed  the  big  drops 
from  my  face  !     Is  there  no  alleviation  ? 
Ah,  those  bare  patches  of  sand  that  shim- 
mer so  merrily  in  the  sun  !    There  can't 
be    any   harm    in   them — they  look  so 
smooth  and  nice.     The  fairies,  "Bonny 
little  Folk,"  they  swept  them  clean  to  be 
for   stepping-stones  across   this  gulf  of 
"Needles,"    to   such   beguiled    unfortu- 
nates as  myself — bless   the  kind  "  wee 
people"  from  my  heart  I   Another  jump ; 
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curse  the  "  Uncannie  Fiends  !"  these  in- 
fernal triangles  were  the  sole  invention  of 
your  ingenious  malice !  You  hid  the 
points  there  thick  as  the  grains  of  sand 
to  tempt  me  to  my  torture  !  I  almost 
fancied  I  could  hear  the  little  villains 
clap  their  hands  and  shout  in  mocking 
glee  !  Oh,  desperation  !  Setting  my  teeth 
with  a  surly  grit  of  defiance  at  my  im- 
aginary tormentors,  off  I  set  at  the  top  of 
my  bent,  regardless  of  everything  but 
getting  to  the  house — not  even  stop- 
ping to  decide  whether  the  coarse  neigh 
of  laughter  which  followed  me  was  an 
ebullition  from  the  "  Uncannie  Fiends," 
or  the  Colonel  and  Texan  ! 

This  was  by  no  means  the  last  of  my 
experience  in  "  grass-burs" — nor,  in- 
deed, was  I  free  from  it  for  weeks  after- 
wards. When  1  arrived  at  the  house  I 
found  it  all  deserted.  The  Mexican  wo- 
men half-frightened  to  death,  had  run 
down  the  back  way  to  the  river,  and 
plunging  in,  swam  across,  led  by  valor- 
ous Antone,  and  all  had  scampered  off  to 
Madame  Cavillo's  Rancho.  When  my 
two  friends  arrived  they  went  to  work 
forthwith  to  melting  lead  in  an  old  iron 
spoon  to  mould  bullets,  while  I  seated  on 
a  buffalo-rug  was  digging  away  with  a 
long  needle  to  grub  out  some  few  at  least 
of  the  most  troublesome  thorns  from  my 
feet,  when  a  loud  shout  from  the  other 
side  of  the  picket  brought  us  all  to  the 
door.  The  first  object  that  met  my  view 
was  the  long  sharp  nose  and  shriveled 
face  of  Sir  Braggadocio  Antone.  The 
rascal  was  brandishing  a  rusty  musket 
over  his  head,  and  pointing  in  the  di- 
rection the  Indians  had  retreated,  was  rat- 
tling away  a  torrent  of  bloody  threats  and 
dire  imprecations.  What  could  it  mean.' 
He  must  have  somebody  to  back  him! 
and  stepping  out  to  mount  the  blocks, 
from  which  he  very  nimbly  retreated  as 
he  caught  my  angry  eye,  we  saw  his 
heroic  talk  was  backed  sure  enough  by 
about  twenty  Mexicans,  pretty  well 
mounted  and  armed  as  usual,  with  non- 
descript utensils  that  might  have  served 
to  generate  the  mould  in  some  "  Old 
Curiosity  Shop,"  of  specimens  of  the  pro- 
gress of  firearms  since  their  invention. 
As  the  enemy  were  by  this  time  several 
miles  off,  they  looked  amazingly  fierce — 
twirling  their  moustaches  and  slapping 
their  thighs  with  prodigious  emphasis — 
every  man,  as  soon  as  we  came  in  view, 
setting  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  in  an 
independent  recitative  of  his  individual 
claims  to  the  character  of  a  ferocious  war- 


rior, backing  them  with  multiplied  in- 
stances on  this,  that,  and  the  other  battle- 
field in  which  he  had  proven  it  to  all  the 
world  by  most  unheard-of  deeds  of  valor. 
But  they  were  all  obliged  to  succumb  to 
Antone.  He  was  in  his  glory — his  loud, 
shrill,  cracked  voice  gradually  rose  to 
the  undisputed  ascendant,  the  din  and 
gabble  around  him  subsiding  into  a 
breathless  and  open-mouthed  attention, 
as,  leaping  into  his  saddle  and  spurring 
his  horse  into  the  execution  of  sundry 
lofty  curvets  in  front  of  the  valiant  band, 
he  launched  into  such  an  eloquent  and 
voluble  expatiation  upon  his  own  deeds 
of  frantic  heroism — his  voice  strained 
almost  into  a  screech,  one  hand  still  whirl- 
ing his  musket  over  his  head,  and  the 
other,  when  he  could  spare  it  from  his 
bridle,  sawing  the  air  with  such  furi- 
ous illustrative  emphasis,  that  his  peers 
were  fairly  overawed,  and  listened  in  re- 
spectful silence,  their  eyes  dilated  and 
mouths  gaping  in  wonder  at  his  terrific 
deeds  and  threats ! 

We  three  stood  gazing  at  him  for  a 
moment  in  silence,  which  was  broken  by 
a  shouting  effort  at  a  laugh  from  the 
Colonel,  in  which  we  both  joined  most 
heartily.  The  knave  slunk  back  for  a 
little  time  at  this,  while  we  jumped 
down  among  them  and  were  instantly  ab- 
sorbed, every  man  for  himself,  in  eagerly 
pleading  and  threatening,  and  offering 
bribes  the  most  extravagant  to  these 
warriors,  to  be  permitted  a  participation 
with  them,  through  their  horses,  in  the 
promised  glories  of  the  fight.  But  "nada!" 
"  no,  hai !"  no  !  no  !  no  !  they  Avere  too 
greedy  of  glory  to  share  it !  too  jealous 
of  the  honor  of  their  fathers  to  permit  the 
white  man  to  dim  the  escutcheon  they 
inherited  by  participation  in  dangers,  they 
as  guardians  of  the  frontier  were  called 
upon  to  meet.  Here  Antone  interposed 
again — 

"  Can  we  not  ourselves  exterminate 
the  whole  nation  of  Comanches  ?  What 
do  we  want  with  your  help  .'  What  will 
this  insignificant  band  be  in  our  hands  ? 
We'll  sweep  them  down  like  a  great 
wind  .'  You  stay  at  home  !  I'll  bring 
you  back  your  horses!  I'll  bring  you 
back  a  dozen  scalps  that  I  will  take  with 
my  single  ar 

Here  his  oration  was  cut  short  by  a 
heavy  polt  dealt  him  from  the  rear  bythe 
Texan,  which  nearly  sent  him  from  his 
saddle.  He  very  suddenly  placed  thirty 
paces  between  himself  and  another  such 
disagreeable  parenthesis,   and  standing 
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erect  in  his  stirrups,  without  fear  of  inter- 
ruption, kept  on  in  a  still  louder  voice. 

The  Texan  was  foaming — he  offered 
them  tAventy  times  the  value  of  their 
horses.  "  Nada  !"  "  I'll  give  it  to  you 
then  just  to  take  me  up  behind  !"  No 
answer.  "  Curse  you  Yellow-Bellied 
villains,  I've  a  great  notion  to  shoot  you 
from  your  saddles  and  take  your  horses 
anyhow !" 

This  threat  he  looked  so  capable  of 
putting  into  execution,  that  these  doughty 
champions  of  the  glory  of  the  Monte- 
zumas  thought  it  best  to  get  out  of  his 
way,  and  as  the  Indians  were  no  doubt 
by  this  time  too  far  off  to  he  caught, 
there  was  less  danger  in  that  direction. 
Off  they  hurried,  leaving  as  in  no  envi- 
able mood. 

The  Texan  was  about  to  fire  his  gun 
after  them,  but  I  knocked  it  up.  He  and 
the  Colonel  then  started  in  a  long  trot, 
determined  to  be  in  at  the  fight  at  any  rate. 
These  two  wild  beasts  seemed  to  have  no 
sort  of  idea  what  common  sense  or  com- 
mon prudence  meant;  the  scent  of  blood 
was  on  the  winds  and  that  was  enough 
for  them ;  and  like  any  other  fierce  brutes, 
they  obeyed  the  instincts  of  their  train- 
ing and  followed  it  in  rabid  fury.  In 
spite  of  the  ridiculous  experience  of  our 
late  chase  they  were  now  on  one  still 
more  preposterous.  The  Comanches  at 
the  very  least  were  six  miles  off,  and  yet 
they  expected  to  keep  up  with  mounted 
men  going  at  full  speed,  and  they  on 
foot.  "  Rouse  the  Hyrcanian  tiger  in 
his  lair," 

"  Shake  her  week-old  whelps 
Kicking  and  mewing  by  the  placid  nose 
Of  Nsemean  lioness  sleeping," 

if  you  like  the  sport  and  Avant  to  see  an 
unreasoning  animal  "  splurge"  in  com- 
parative safety ;  but  I'd  advise  you  by  all 
means  to  stand  aside  Avhen  a  strong 
human  specimen  of  the  cat  tribe,  used  to 
blood- lapping,  has  once  dabbled  his  chops 
in  it  fairly.  These  animals  are  not 
brave,  but  simply  ferocious.  Like  a  bull 
with  a  red  cloth  shaken  at  him,  foaming 
and  blind  they  plunge  strait  ahead,  be  it 
over  a  hundred-feet  precipice,  into  a 
quagmire,  or  Avhat  not,  it  is  all  the  same  ; 
there  is  but  one  idea,  one  hand  at  a  time. 
"  I  smell  the  blood  of  an"  Indian  or 
Mexican,  that's  enough.  And  lam  com- 
pelled to  acknoAvledge  that  altliough  I 
felt  to  the  utmost  how  silly  this  was,  I 
could  not  divest  myself  in  addition  to  the 
fear  of  being  taunted  with  cowardice — of 


a  feeling  of  admiration  for  this  sort  of  un- 
reckoning,  headlong  passion  .'  It  Avas  im- 
posing to  my  unsophisticated  appreci- 
ation. What  is  more,  the  chivahy  of 
companionship  in  danger,  most  imperious- 
ly demands  of  one — to  stand  by  your 
comrade  through  thick  and  thin,  right 
or  wrong,  and  do  your  reasoning  after- 
ward about  the  prudence  or  imprudence 
of  the  steps  Avhich  led  to  the  scrape — 
First  see  him  through  it,  then  you  may 
abuse  him. 

This  was  my  logic  as  I  pulled  on  a 
a  pair  of  boots,  and  in  spite  of  the  tor- 
ture set  off  at  the  best  speed  I  could  make 
after  my  friends.  I  found  some  eight  oi 
ten  Mexicans  who  had  lost  their  horses, 
straggling  along  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
their  wake,  and  finding  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  catch  up  with  them,  I  called 
these  felloAvs  around  me  and  endeavored 
to  keep  them  in  a  body  to  make  a  show 
at  least,  for  I  did  not  expect  them  to  fight, 
of  course.  I  was  passing  over  the  same 
ground  on  which  a  fcAv  days  before,  I 
had  felt  my  heart  overfloAv  to  the  good 
God,  as  I  looked  out  on  the  smiling  beau- 
ty of  the  scenes  his  beneficent  care  had 
framed  in  calmest  harmonies  to  move  the 
souls  of  men  to  peaceful  joy,  and  hope, 
and  adoration.  Now  what  a  contrast ! 
Bloody  passions  were  careering  on  the 
chase  of  death  !  Deeds  of  savagery  had 
been  and  Avere  being  enacted,  making 
hideous  a  silence,  the  repose  of  Power  and 
love! — the  presumptuous  work  of  that 
same  wrathful,  sacrilegious  spirit,  which 
in  the  Titan  Allegory  dared,  of  old,  to 

"  pluck 
The  misty  crests  of  mountains  by  the  hair, 
To  battle  with  the  Gods. 


And  here  I  was — the  identical  sentiment- 
alizer  of  that  poetic  hour — dragging  my 
"  weary  length  along,"  as  far  as  I  could 
judge,  about  in  the  stupid  innocence  of  a 
calf  led  to  slaughter.  The  scene  Avas 
the  most  preposterously  serio-comic  that 
ever  I  Avitnessed. 

As  Ave  approached  a  clump  of  timber, 
after  about  an  hour's  Avalk,  Avho  should 
break  suddenly  upon  our  astonished  view 
bufpuissant  Antone,  tearing  tOAA-ards  us  as 
if  he  and  his  horse  Avere  stark  mad  with 
fright !  We  heard  his  voice  long  enough 
before  he  reached  ufe.  The  slave  Avas  so 
terribly  alarmed  that  Ave  could  scarcely 
understand  a  Avord  he  said — his  enuncia- 
tion was  paralyzed  Avith  fear ;  and  the 
"valiant  Mars"  of  a  httle  Avhile  back — 
now  with  his  teeth  chattering,  and  eyes 
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almost  bursting  from  their  sockets,  look- 
ing back  over  his  shoulders  as  if  all  the 
"  grizzly  troop  of  Acheron "  were  in 
pursuit  of  him — was  the  most  lamenta- 
ble image  of  panic  that  can  be  conceived. 
We  gathered  from  him,  at  last,  that  the 
Mexicans  had  caught  up  with  the  Co- 
manches  much  sooner  than  they  expect- 
ed, no  doubt ;  that  they  had  slaughtered 
and  scalped  every  mother's  son  of  them 
except  himself :  and  that  he,  after  holding 
the  whole  troop  at  bay  for  "  Holy  Virgin 
knows  how  long,"  had  at  last  conde- 
scended to  retreat  and  bring  back  the 
news.  Although  I  Celt  confident  he  was 
lying  monstrously,  I  was  no  little  alarm- 
ed. Making  all  due  deductions,  I  sup- 
posed the  vainglorious  fools  had  come 
upon  the  Comanches  suddenly,  too  close 
for  a  back  out,  and  they  had  given  them 
a  tremendous  drubbing,  scattering  them, 
and  probably  killing  the  greater  part; 
for  I  knew  perfectly  well  when  they 
started,  that  they  neither  could  nor  would 
iight,  and  that  this  would  be  the  result  if 
they  chanced  to  stumble  upon  the  In- 
dians. 

The  Colonel  and  Texan  were  both  out 
of  sight.  Antone  had  seen  nothing  of 
them — had  no  doubt  they  too  were  scalp- 
ed ;  for  the  Indians  were  in  hot  pursuit, 
and  "  nothing  but  the  lightning  speed  of 
his  horse  had  saved  him !"  The  best 
proof,  that  there  was  some  reality  in  the 
fellow's  alarm,  was,  that  no  persuasion 
could  induce  him  to  stay  with  us  another 
instant,  but  preferring  even  to  risk  the 
ride- alone  back  to  the  Rancho  he  kept  on 
at  the  same  rate.  Now  I  felt,  most  pain- 
fully, how  unutterably  stupid  our  whole 
day's  management  had  been.  Had  we 
stopped  to  reason  an  instant  we  might 
have  foreseen  this  result  to  a  certainty. 
But  now  this  miserable,  headlong  flurry 
had  scattered  those  of  us  who  could  fight 
miles  apart,  over  a  Avide  prairie,  to  be  cut 
to  pieces  in  detail  by  the  Indians  pursu- 
ing the  IMexicans  back  ;  and,  what  was 
still  more,  almost  the  whole  population 
of  the  three  Ranchos  were  scattered  along 
for  a  mile  out  in  the  direction  we  came, 
in  the  eager  and  foolish  hope  to  be  the 
first  to  greet  their  conquering  warriors 
returning.  It  would  be  glorious  sport  for 
the  Comanches  to  pick  up  these  strag- 
glers with  their  long  lances  as  a  farmer 
tosses  turnips  with  a  pitchfork.  And,  be- 
sides, what  was  1  to  do  myself  ?  The 
miserable  beings  with  me  were  only  in 
the  way,  and  would  attract,  by  their 
numbers,  the  attention  of   the  Indians, 


when  one  man  might  stand  a  chance  of 
escaping.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  I 
could  keep  them  from  starting  helter- 
skelter  over  the  plain  after  Antone.  I  re- 
solved at  once  that  they  should  stay  with 
me,  for  their  running  could  avail  nothing 
to  themselves,  as  the  Indians  would  catch 
them,  of  course,  before  they  could  get 
back  to  the  Rancho.  Determined  to  make 
the  best  of  circumstances,  I  drew  them 
after  me  into  the  timber,  made  them  throw 
themselves  flat  upon  the  ground,  and 
quietly  awaited  what  might  turn  up. 

We  were  kept  in  suspense  but  a  few 
minutes,  when  I  saw  a  mounted  Indian 
making  towards  us  from  the  direction  of 
the  battle-field,  and  fast  as  his  horse  could 
bring  him.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  I 
could  keep  my  heroes  quiet.  Though 
the  man  was  a  half-mile  off,  they  raised 
their  guns  to  fire  at  him,  intending  then 
to  make  a  run  for  it  any  how.  i  saw- 
there  was  no  room  for  trifling,  as  by  this 
time  a  considerable  troop  were  in  view, 
and  this  fellow  I  supposed  to  be  a  scout : 
so  I  just  gave  my  ragamuffins  to  under- 
stand that  I  would  favor  them  with  the 
contents  of  "double-barrel,"  instead  of 
the  Indian,  if  they  didn't  lie  still  and  pass 
their  fusees  over  to  me.  I  knew  that  if  I 
let  them  keep  their  guns,  fire  they 
would  in  their  fright,  and  be  just  as  apt 
to  hit  me  as  the  Indians.  After  some  lit- 
tle grumbling,  they  did  as  I  commanded. 
I  intended  to  do  all  the  firing  that  was  to 
be  done  myself,  and  they  were  so  be- 
numbed with  fear  that  they  were  glad 
enough  to  leave  it  all  to  me. 

The  Indian  by  this  time  was  pretty 
close  to  us.  He  bore  a  scalp  on  the  top 
of  his  lance,  at  the  sight  of  which  my 
heroes  groaned  and  crossed  themselves, 
feeling  the  tops  of  their  heads  to  be  sure 
that  theirs  were  at  home.  I  was  in  the 
very  act  of  firing  at  the  man — for  I  was 
resolved  he  should  not  pass,  and  he  was 
within  twenty  paces  of  me,  and  evidently 
a  regular  bred  Indian — I  had  my  finger 
on  the  trigger,  when  one  of  the  Mexi- 
cans sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  cry  of  joy, 
and  rushed  out  to  meet  him.  Here  was 
a  poser — which  should  I  fire  at  ?  the  In- 
dian or  treacherous  Mexicans,  for  they 
were  all  on  their  feet  and  around  him 
now.  It  occurred  to  me  as  best  to  hold 
on  a  minute,  for  I  had  all  their  guns  any 
way,  and  see  what  it  meant.  I  was  safe 
enough,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned  ; 
but  what  this  sudden  coalition  with  the 
Indian  might  portend  was  more  than  1 
could  conjecture,  especially  when  I  saw 
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them  all  start  off,  shouting,  toward  the 
distant  party. 

During  my  indecision,  the  critical  mo- 
ment had  passed  for  an  explanation,  since 
the  Mexicans  were  out  of  reach,  and  the 
Indian  had  dashed  on.  At  first  glance 
this  may  look  like  bad  generalship  in 
me,  hut  the  truth  is,  I  understood  the  lan- 
guage very  imperfectly.  From  what  I 
knew  of  Mexican  character,  it  seemed 
impossible  they  would  have  dared  to  do 
this  if  there  had  been  treachery  in  it ;  yet 
that  fellow  who  went  by  was  certainly 
a  genuine  Indian.  What  could  it  mean  ? 
Were  they  stark  crazy  to  run  out  on  the 
open  prairie  to  meet  a  party  of  Indians, 
and  offer  them  their  scalps  .?  That  single 
Indian  evidently  belonged  to  a  victorious 
party  !  was  it  some  of  the  friendly  tribes 
who  had  happened  into  the  fight  and 
turned  the  current.'  But  Antone  said  he 
was  the  only  one  left  alive  !  Oh,  but  he 
lies  of  a  surety  !  What  in  the  thunder 
can  it  mean  ?  I  suppose  in  any  event  it 
means  that  my  scalp  will  go  pretty 
shortly  to  join  the  Colonel's  and  Texan's 
on  the  end  of  their  lances  !  Pretty  pre- 
dicament my  foolish  love  of  adventure 
has  got  me  into !  Glorious  fate  to  be 
pinned  like  a  skewered  goose  to  one  of 
these  live  oaks  by  a  half  a  dozen  lances, 
and  left  here  to  be  eat  up  piecemeal — 
the  sand-rats  nibbling  away  my  toes — 
the  ravens  and  that  dirty  Mexican  eagle 
*'  boging"  away  at  my  eyes  that  have  so 
often  "  in  fine  phrenzy  rolling,"  pierced 
the  long  aisles  of  coming  time,  and  re- 
cognized my  own  image  throned  among 
the  great,  and  these  curls  which  I  have 
nursed  so  affijctionately,  glossy  beneath 
a  myrtle  crown,  the  Muse's  gift — How 
will  they  look  now  clotted  with  blood  ! 
each  separate  hair  singing  in  the  gale 
upon  the  end  of  a  long,  greasy  lance,  or 
stuck  in  the  dirty  belt  of  a  lousy  war- 
rior ?  Oh,  Apollo  !  thou  "  of  the  plec- 
trum and  the  bow  !"  what  a  fate  !  1  had 
plenty  of  time  for  pleasant  cogitations 
such  as  these,  before  this  perplexing 
mystery  was  cleared  up. 

After  waiting  here  alone,  in  no  very 
pleasant  mood,  some  twenty  minutes,  I 
peeped  from  my  hiding-place  in  the 
"  mott."  My  late  treacherous  allies  had, 
by  this  time,  joined  the  approaching  party. 
Shouts  of  triumph  rent  the  air,  and  1  could 
see  their  "  sombreros"  sailing  above  the 
heads  of  the  horsemen. 

"  '  Jupiter  !  take  my  cap,  and  thank  thee,' " 

thought  I,  in  the  words  of  Shakspeare's 


Coriolanus ;  "  you're  in  a  very  gay  hu- 
mor, my  friends !  Mexicans  never  rejoice 
so  obstreperously,  but  when  some  formi- 
dable enemy  has  been  slain ;  and  it  is 
very  certain  that  they  consider  the  Colonel 
such  an  one.  They  fear  him  more  than 
they  do  the  Comanches  even,  and  I  sup- 
pose they  have  recognized  his  fiery  scalp 
on  its  '  airy  perch '  at  the  top  of  a  lance. 
Well,  the  only  way  left  is  to  sell  my  own 
scalp  dearly  as  I  can." 

I  stepped  back  and  examined  my  Mex- 
ican artillery.  "  Still  imagination  in  bot- 
tomless conceit"  would  fail  to  compass 
the  whole  vexatious  truth  that  stared  me 
in  the  face  from  that  survey.  The  vile 
fusees,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  were  not 
merely  useless,  but  greatly  more  danger- 
ous to  myself  than  to  any  foe  not  close 
enough  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  burst- 
ing. I  threw  them  down  from  me  in  in- 
dignation. Why,  the  powder  was  as 
coarse  as  No.  1  shot — the  grains  crum- 
bling to  pieces — not  one  in  a  dozen  being 
entire ;  the  barrels,  nearly  all,  with  flaws 
in  them,  and  coated  thick  with  rust,  in- 
side and  out.  The  locks  defy  all  descrip- 
tion— the  flints,  most  of  them,  fragments 
of  pebbles ;  some  not  loaded  at  all — others 
loaded  half-way  to  the  muzzle.  1  ad- 
dressed myself  to  the  examination  of  faith- 
ful and  sturdy  "  double-barrel,"  and  de- 
termined to  trust  all  to  it.  When  the 
shouts  seemed  to  be  very  close,  I  cau- 
tiously advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  timber 
for  another  look.  It  now  occurred  to  me 
for  the  first  time,  that  this  party  had  been 
a  very  long  while  getting  to  where  1  was 
concealed.  They  move  more  like  a  fune- 
ral procession  than  a  victorious  war  party, 
and  the  triumphant  shouts  have  now 
changed  to  a  dolorous  howl,  most  like 
that  the  wolves  raise  of  a  cloudy  night, 
when  in  squads  out  on  the  prairie  they 
sit  on  end,  their  noses  pointed  upward, 
"  complaining  to  the  moon"  of  her  uncer- 
tain light.  There's  the  flaring  "  Serape," 
too,  and  the  while  cotton  dress  of  the 
Mexican :  I  wonder  if  the  Indians  have 
stripped  the  clothes  from  the  poor  rascals 
after  killing  them  all,  as  Antone  said,  and 
decked  themselves  out  in  them .'  And 
there  are  the  long  lances  in  their  hands. 
Mexicans  don't  carry  lances,  and  they've 
got  some  half-dozen  scalps  on  them ! 
What  does  it  all  mean  .' 

I  never  v('as  so  inextricably  puzzled  in 
my  life.  The  party  were  now  within  a 
short  distance.  They  moved  at  a  very 
solemn  pace — the  cavalry  in  double  file 
— the  two  in  front  bearing  lances  with 
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that  ominous  hairy  pendant  still  dripping 
blood.  Just  behind  them  two  others  had 
a  dead  body  between  them ;  next  to  them 
two  others  again,  with  lances,  and  the 
same  addendum.  Then  came  another  corse 
borne  by  a  single  man  before  him ;  hold- 
ing the  hand  of  the  body,  which  was  that 
of  a  gray-haired  old  man,  rode  a  stout 
young  fellow  bleeding  like  a  stuck  ox ; 
behind  them  two  more  lance-bearers ; 
then  followed  several  wounded  men  sup- 
ported in  their  saddles;  then,  all  mixed 
in  together  with  the  remainder  of  the 
troop,  came  the  straggling  herd  ef  my 
quondam  warriors.  Last  of  all — "  amaze- 
ment duplicate  I" — came  the  Colonel  and 
Texan.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  own 
eyes  !  but  there  they  were  in  the  flesh — 
there  could  be  no  shadow  of  a  doubt — 
their  scalps  safe  on  the  top  of  their  heads. 
There  was  a  broad  grin  on  the  Colonel's 
face,  and  the  Texan  haw !  haw'd !  his 
coarse  glee,  though  they  seemed  to  drag 
themselves  along  with  great  difficulty, 
from  fatigue.  This  set  me  at  rest;  there 
was  plainly  no  great  danger  at  least,  how- 
ever strano;e  the  affair  still  seemed.  So 
1  sprang  from  my  hiding-place  and  ran 
to  meet  them.  My  sudden  appearance 
caused  some  confusion  among  the  troops, 
who  were  evidently  panic-stricken  and 
ready  to  run  at  anything.  The  Colonel 
greeted  me  with  a  jeering  shout: 

"  Haw !  haw  !  Kentuck,  we  were  just 
laughing  at  you.  That  was  a  high  caper 
of  yours,  taking  the  guns  away  from  the 
poor  Yellow-Bellies!  Not  so  bad  though, 
old  fellow.  Don't  be  discouraged ;  you'll 
make  a  Texan  some  of  these  days  yet. 
Were  you  soft  enough  to  expect  to  shoot 
■with  the  things  after  you  got  'em .'  Pleas- 
ant time  you've  had.  Hasn't  your  hair 
turned  white.'  Antone  scared  you,  did 
he  ?  Pity  you  hadn't  shot  the  rascal ;  the 
first  gun  that  was  fired,  he  broke  !" 

"  Well,  but  stop,  for  Heaven's  sake — 
tell  me  what  it  all  means!  Who  was 
that  Indian  that  staved  by  me  .'" 

"  Ha !  ha  I  it  was  that  Indian  scared 
you,  was  it .'  He  is  one  of  the  Tonquo- 
ways ;  the  tribe  were  all  killed  some  time 
ago  but  him !  He  does  look  like  a  Co- 
manche, sure  enough.  He  was  going  to 
announce  the  victoiy,  as  these  fools  call 
it,  at  the  Ranchos.  He's  a '  high  particu- 
lar '  of  the  Old  Hag's,  and  lives  with  her ; 
you  didn't  know  it?  Between  him  and 
Antone,  you've  had  enough  to  make  a 
fellow  feel  ticklish  !  You  thought  Texas 
and  me  were  murdered,  and  that  your 
time  was  to  come  next,  did  you  ?" 


"  Yes,  1  thought  you  were  gone  cases 
to  a  certainty !  But  did  you  get  into  the 
fight  at  last  ?" 

"  No,  d — n  it ;  we've  had  our  race  for 
nothing.  They've  got  his  horse  for  Tex- 
as, though  !" 

"  And  ours  are  gone,  I  suppose?" 

"  Yes,  clear  enough." 

"  But  what  do  these  dead  and  wounded 
men  mean  ?  These  creatures  didn't  make 
a  fight  of  it,  surely,  did  they .'" 

"  Fight  of  it,  indeed  !  You'd  as  well 
talk  of  a  flock  of  sucking  doves  fighting 
with  hawks,  as  of  these  fellows  making 
anything  of  a  fight  with  Comanches !" 

"Well,  how  was  it.'" 

"  Curse  their  stupid  whinings,  they 
deafen  me  !  Come,  let's  fall  back  a  little, 
and  1  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  That  In- 
dian you  saw  is  the  only  brave  man  they 
had,  and  he  told  me  the  whole  story. 
You  see,  the  cowardly  asses,  after  Texas 
had  scared  them  as  you  saw,  tore  off  on 
the  trail  of  the  Indians,  thinking,  I  sup- 
pose, that  they  were  far  enough  out  of 
their  reach.  So  long  as  they  had  nothing 
before  them  but  the  tracks,  they  were 
brim  full  of  blood  and  thunder  !  They 
frightened  the  cranes  and  deer — made 
the  prairie-hens  scurry  away  a  little 
quicker  and  farther  than  usual — and  the 
partridges  whirr !  whirr  !  more  suddenly 
in  their  faces  from  the  grass.  This  was 
about  the  amount  of  damage  done,  until 
they  galloped  into  the  timber  on  the  'Me- 
dina.' You  know  that's  a  creek,  with  a 
water-hole  here  and  there  every  eight  or 
ten  miles  on  its  course.  As  they  came 
through  at  full  speed  on  the  other  side  of 
the  skirt  of  woods,  they  found  themselves 
right  in  the  camp  of  the  Comanches  !  The 
main  body  of  the  Indians  hurried  together 
the  mules  and  horses  they  had  stolen  from 
us,  and  started  them  off  at  full  tilt  over 
the  prairie.  The  Mexicans  drew  up  their 
horses  stock  still  in  a  squad.  They 
were  completely  stupefied  at  finding  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  a  foe  they  dread- 
ed mortally.  After  the  Indians  had  got 
their  plunder  fairly  under  wa)%  about  six 
of  them  wheeled  out  of  the  crowd,  and 
turned  to  punish  their  impudent  pursuers. 
They  have  always  held  the  Mexicans  in 
such  contempt,  that  they  never  think  of 
stopping  to  count  them  before  a  fight,  but 
rush  right  among  them,  it  matters  not 
Avhat  the  disparity  of  numbers  may  be. 
There  were  two  young  chiefs,  brothers, 
leading  this  war  party,  who  have  been 
very  I'amous  in  the  Border  fights.  The 
Mexican  women  scared  their  babies  to 
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sleep  with  the  names  of  these  two  hraves, 
so    notoriously  formidable   were    they. 
They  were  mounted  upon  your  horse  and 
the  Texan's,  and  felt  unusually  spunky, 
because  their  steeds  were  taller  than  those 
of  their  followers.     So  they  came  staving 
down  upon  the  poor  Mexicans  with  lances 
in  rest,  and  rode  clear  through  them,  bear- 
ing down  man  and  horse.     Some  five  or 
six  Mexicans,  out  of  the  w'hole  number 
of  twenty,  tasted  the  sod  at  this  charge ; 
their  comrades  remaining  perfectly  pass- 
ive— not  pulling  a  trigger  or  raising  an 
arm.     The  Comanches,  as  soon  as  they 
could  gather  up  their  headway,  turned 
and  charged  upon  them  again.     By  tliis 
time  the  Mexicans  had  remembered  that 
they  had  guns ;  and,  pulhng  trigger  des- 
perately in  the  direction  of  the  Indians, 
they  actually  shot  two  of  their  horses. 
The  horses  fell,  and  the  warriors  instantly 
rushed   at   two   of    the   Mexicans,   and 
dragged  them  from  their  horses  by  the 
leg,  and  then,  after  knocking  them  on  the 
head  whh  the  butts  of  their  own  guns, 
jumped  into  their  saddles.     In  the  mean 
time  Antone,  without  attempting  to  fire 
his  gun,   threw   it   down    and    started, 
shrieking,  over  the  prairie.   The  foremost 
one  of  the  young  chieftains,  in  this  second 
charge,  run  his  lance  through  the  body 
of  a  JVIexican,  and  bore  him  clear  over 
his  horse's  rump  on  its  point,  and,  drop- 
ping him,  galloped  on.     His  brother,  who 
followed  him,  drove  his  lance  into  the 
breast  of  old  Callistro,  (the  frosty-haired 
old  carcase  they  are  lugging  ahead  there,) 
and  while  he  was  extracting  it,  his  son — 
who,  for  a  wonder,  had  some  manhood 
in  him — lifted  himself  in  his  saddle  and 
struck,  with  all  his  might,  a  long  thin- 
bladed  knife  he  wore,  into  the  back  of  the 
Comanche.    The  knife  doubled  up  like  a 
pice  of  tin  on  the  shoulder-blade  of  the 
Indian.    He  had  extricated  his  lance  from 
the  body  of  the  father,  and  wheeling  in 
his  saddle,  drove  it  into  the  neck  of  the 
son,   bearing    him   to   the  ground,   and 
dashed  on.     The  Indian  that  scared  you, 
happening  to  remember  that  he  had  an 
American  pistol,  fired  it  at  the  chief  as 
he  was  galloping  off,  and,  by  accident, 
striking  him  in  the  back  part  of  the  head, 
tumbled   him  from  the  horse   of  Texas 
dead   enough.     His  brother,   who   Avas 
hurrying  on  before,  galloped  away  with 
the  rest  of  )iis  friends,  thinking  all  was 
safe,  and  intending  to  rejoin  the  main 
body,  who  were  now  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off;  when  the  Mexicans,  regaining  their 
courage  as  the  enemy  got  further  off. 


shouted  after  them,  tauntingly,  "  Come 
back,  you  cowards,  and  get  the  body  of 
your  comrade !"     You  know  it's  a  sacred 
point  with  these  fellows  never  to  leave 
a  corse  of  their  braves  with  an  enemy. 
The  young  chief  heard   the  taunt  and 
stopped  his  horse,  while  the  others  of  his 
company  kept  on;  and  pausing  for  an  in- 
stant, he  shook  his  lance  above  his  head, 
and  swore,  in  his  own  tongue,  that  he 
would  regain  it  or  die.     Without  calUng 
his  friends  back,  he  charged  alone  upon 
an  enemy  he  scorned  too  much.     The 
Mexicans  were  still  standing  in  a  passive 
bewildered  group ;  and  as  this  single  man 
came  thundering  back  towards  them,  they 
sat  in  stupid  inaction  upon  their  horses, 
undetermined  whether  they  must  run  or 
wait  to  be  killed.     The  gallant  young 
chieftain  rushed  his  horse  right  into  the 
midst  of  them,  and  springing  to  the  ground, 
threw  his  arms  round  the  body  of  his 
brother,  and  lifting  it  as  a  sort  of  shield 
in  front  of  him,  commenced  backing  to- 
wards your  horse,  which  he  had  been 
riding.     Your  horse  happened  not  to  be 
so  well  trained  as  his  own,  and  instead 
of  waiting  for  him,  broke  off' for  the  main 
body.     So  the  daring  young  fellow  was 
left,  alone  and  on  foot,  a  half  mile  from 
his  clansmen,  who  had  not  missed  him, 
and  were  going  ahead.     Now  was  the 
time  for  Mexican  valor  I  and  the  cowardly 
rascals  charged  upon  this  single  man  with 
most  ferocious  daring.     He  fought  like  a 
tiger,  still  holding  on  to  the  body  of  his 
brother,  while  he  let  fl}^  his  arrows  and 
plied  with  quick  thrusts  his  lance  among 
them,  and  would  probably  have  succeeded 
in  driving  them  back,  had  not  our  Indian 
by  this  time  loaded  his  pistol  again,  and 
shot  him  in  the  breast.    He  fell  back  with 
his  brother's  body  upon  him,  and  the 
war-whoop  on  his  lips  !" 

"Well,  but  Colonel,  according  to  your 
account,  these  two  young  Comanche 
knights  were  the  only  men  killed.  Where 
did  tiiese  heroes  get  all  their  scalps  from .'" 

"  Oh,  they  are  the  scalps  .of  the  men 
w-e  shot.  The  Mexicans,  after  the  In- 
dians were  out  of  sight,  saw  one  of  their 
'  Buzzard  Eagles '  flying  about  a  gully 
near  the  scene  of  the  fight,  and  on  exam- 
ining it  found  four  bodies  covered  up  side 
by  side  in  the  dirt;  they  dragged  them 
out  and  took  off"  their  scalps,  hoisted  them 
on  the  ends  of  their  lances,  and  are  pa- 
rading them  as  part  of  their  own  trophies. 
They  are  going  to  tell  their  people  at  the 
Eanchos  that  they  killed  them,  and  such 
bragging  lies  as  they  will  bluster  out  you 
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cannot  conceive  of.  There  never  was  a 
happier  national  emblem  chosen  before 
than  they  have  selected.  This  Mexican 
Eagle*  is  a  dirty  cowardly  creature,  that 
feeds  upon  carcases,  and  will  hardly  attack 
a  live  rabbit — a  perfect  Buzzard!  And 
there  is  such  close  affinity  between  their 
habits  and  the  Mexican  character,  that  I 
don't  wonder  at  their  hoisting  a  carrion- 
bird  upon  their  national  standard.  There 
is  a  fitness  in  the  thing  that  is  really  beau- 
tiful !  The  Indians  had  stopped  to  hide 
their  dead  here,  and  this  is  the  way  it 
happened  that  these  fellows  stumbled 
upon  them — very  much  to  their  own  dis- 
may, for  when  they  left  us  they  had  not 
the  slightest  expectation  of  catching  up 
with  the  Indians.  They  merely  wished 
to  make  a  sputter  and  have  something  to 
brag  about  to  their  women  and  children 
of  what  terrible  things  they  would  have 
done  if  they  had  only  found  the  enemy. 
I  am  sorry  these  two  young  chiefs  were 
killed  in  a  fight  with  such  dastardly 
knaves,  for  they  were  worthy  of  a  better 
death.  If  we  had  killed  them  it  would 
have  been  well  enough ;  but  to  die  by 
accident  at  the  hands  of  an  enemy  they 
scorned  too  much  to  count,  was  a  hard 
fate  for  brave  men.  I  have  fought  with 
two  parties  commanded  by  these  young 
warriors,  and  they  were  the  most  daring 
Comanches  I  ever  saw.  They  have  been 
following  the  Santa  Fe  boys  that  started 
from  Austin  several  months  ago,  and  I 
think  they  must  have  cut  off  several  of 
their  parties.  Didn't  you  notice  they  had 
a  number  of  articles  of  American  clothing 
among  them  ?  They  had  shirts  and  waist- 
coats all  put  on  the  wrong  way.  The 
Tonquoway  says  one  of  those  we  killed 
had  a  cotton  shirt  tied  by  the  sleeves 
around  his  waist.  That  expedition  is 
doing  badly,  I  haven't  a  doubt,  for  this 
whole  party  fought  better,  and  showed 
less  fear  of  our  guns,  than  1  have  ever 
known  them.  I  can  only  account  for 
it  on  the  ground  that  they  have  been  suc- 
cessful while  hanging  about  the  skirts  of 
that  party  in  cutting  off  and  killing  a 
number  of  them,  whom  they  have  strip- 
ped ;  and  this  unusual  success  has  over- 
come, to  some  degree,  the  wholesome  ter- 
ror of  our  guns  we  frontier  marksmen  had 
inspired  them  with.  Why,  I  have  known 
a  single  Texan  to  keep  at  bay  fifty  Co- 
manches, by  merely  raising  his  rifle  to 
his  face  every  time  they  came  too  close. 


It  has  been  a  point  of  tactics  with  them, 
I  never  knew  a  deviation  from  before — 
never  to  risk  the  loss  of  a  warrior  by 
charging  down  upon  a  man  armed  with 
a  rifle,  until  he  has  fired  it  oft".  A  single 
individual  has  often  escaped  from  large 
bodies  of  them  by  reserving  his  fire,  threat- 
ening them  w-ith  it  whenever  they  ven- 
tured near  enough  for  their  arrows  to  take 
effect.  They  always  wheel  and  dash  back 
when  a  rifle  they  believe  to  be  loaded  is 
presented  at  them,  and  the  man,  if  he  is 
cool  and  collected,  will  keep  them  off 
until  he  reaches  the  timber,  when  the  Co- 
manches give  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  for  they 
never  follow  an  armed  man  into  the 
woods.  They  have  an  unconquerable 
horror  of  the  brush.  I'll  give  you  an  in- 
stance of  this. 

"  About  three  years  ago  an  old  fellow, 
a  regular  backwoodsman,  named  An- 
drews, and  myself,  were  skirting  up  the 
San  Antonia,  'still  hunting.'  In  this 
sort  of  a  hunt,  we  go  on  foot,  trusting 
entirely  in  our  knowledge  of  their  habits 
for  discovering  the  deer,  who  come  in 
from  the  prairies,  regularly,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  to  drink.  We  saw  a  fine  herd 
out  on  the  prairie,  who,  from  their  regu- 
lar gait,  were  evidently  going  to  water. 
The  course  they  were  pursuing  we  saw 
would  bring  them  within  gun-shot  of  a 
'mott'  of  timber  about  half  a  mile  from 
us  ;  to  reach  it,  we  had  to  cross  this  dis- 
tance of  open  prairie.  We  accordingly 
started  across,  and  about  half-way  a  party 
of  at  least  a  hundred  Comanches  showed 
themselves  ;  they  had  been  concealed  on 
the  other  side  of  the  '  mott,'  and  as  soon 
as  we  were  far  enough  from  the  timber, 
they  rushed  at  us.  We  stopped.  They 
galloped  around  us  in  a  circle  of  about 
two  hundred  yards  at  first,  then  closed 
up  gradually  until  they  got  close  enough 
to  send  their  arrows  at  us.  I  fired.  A 
warrior  reeled  in  his  saddle,  and  two 
others  took  him  off.  They  instantly 
dashed  out  of  reach  of  our  bullets.  An- 
drews reserved  his  fire,  while  I  loaded. 
We  kept  retreating  towards  the  timber 
we  had  left,  and  they  closed  round  us 
again.  This  time  Andrews  fired,  and  as 
soon  as  he  did  it,  they,  thinking  both  of 
our  charges  were  out,  came  upon  us  in 
a  body,  within  twenty  paces,  at  full  speed; 
but  they  had  made  a  slight  mistake,  and 
1  gave  them  a  blizzard  that  sent  one  of 
them  to  '  kingdom  come.'  We  had  a  deep 
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gully  to  cross  just  before  we  reached  the 
timber,  and  as  we  were  both  walking 
backwards,  with  our  faces  to  the  Indians, 
we  did  not  perceive  it  until  Andrews, 
whose  gun  was  loaded,  pitched  back- 
wards into  it.  I  had  barely  time  to  get 
my  powder  down  my  rifle,  when  the  In- 
dians, seeing  this,  came  yelling  at  me.  I 
thought  the  game  was  up  with  me,  but  I 
stood  firm,  and  fired  my  blank  load  at 
them.  They  wheeled  back,  as  usual, 
and  I  jumped  down  the  gully.  I  had  one 
arrow  sticking  in  my  shoulder,  when  I 
picked  myself  up,  and  Andrews,  who  had 
by  this  time  climbed  the  other  side  of  the 
gully,  shouted  that  they  were  off"  for  good; 
and  when  1  got  on  the  top,  1  saw  them 
going  at  full  tilt,  two  hundred  yards  off. 
The  crack  of  my  rifle  saved  us  that  time, 
to  a  certainty.  But  their  success  with  the 
Santa  Fe  boys  has  spoiled  all  such  games 
as  this  now,  and  we  shall  have  some  hard 
fighting  with  them  hereafter.  I  see  by 
to-day's  experience,  as  the  old  woman 
said  about  skinning  her  eels,  that  they  are 
getting  '  used'  to  being  shot !" 

Here  the  Colonel  was  interrupted.  The 
foremost  of  the  stragglers  from  Rancho 
had  by  this  time  met  our  troops,  and  they 
were  greeted  by  a  prolonged,  dolorous 
yell,  that  wa^  taken  up  by  one  squad 
after  another,  until  the  mournful  echoes 
swelled  back  in  one  general  burst  from 
what  seemed  to  be  the  united  voice  of  the 
whole  population  of  all  the  Ranches  to- 
gether. These  semi-barbarous  people 
express  every  character  of  sentiment  in 
most  uncouth  exaggerations.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  anything  more  un- 
pleasantly sad  and  monotonous  than  this 
lengthened  and  simultaneous  wail — qua- 
ver on  quaver  still  higher,  and  mounting, 
from  voices  of  every  tone  and  pitch,  of 
every  sex  and  age,  until  the  very  heavens 
rang  again  with  their  wild  moans.  It 
was  a  strange  scene,  and,  for  the  life  of 
me,  I  could  not  help  being  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  it  was  all  sincere.  As  we 
approached  the  Rancho  of  the  old  Dame, 
they  came  pouring  out  to  meet  us,  of  all 
ages  and  conditions,  from  the  "  blue, 
meagre  Hag,"  with  the  shrill  "piping 
treble,"  of  her  screech,  to  the  "  freckled 
whelp,  Hag-born,"  with  the  richer  ca- 
dence of  its  blubbering  grief,  tearing  their 
long,  coarse  hair,  and  tossing  their  limbs 
into  the  most  grotesque  expression  of 
sorrow  for  one  minute,  as  they  looked 
upon  the  dead  and  bleeding  heroes,  and 
in  another,  as  the  lance-bearers  would 
wave  before  their  eyes  the  gory  and  drip- 


ping scalps,  bursting  into  an  exulting 
shout,  laughing  like  Bedlamites  amid  their 
tears.  The  scene  was  most  ludicrously 
comic  for  one  instant,  then  "  pitiful !  'twas 
wondrous  pitiful !"  the  next.  The  chival- 
rous warrior  Mexicans  themselves  bore 
all  with  maivelous  stoicism,  only  giving 
vent  now  and  then  to  a  grunted  sob,  but 
evidently  striving  most  manfully  to  deport 
them  with  martial  sternness,  and  awe  the 
squalling  children  and  women  by  their 
valorous  endurance.  They  held  their 
faces  stiffly  turned  towards  the  horizon, 
their  eyes  set  in  savage  abstraction,  as  if 
they  were  bent  on  looking  down  some 
fierce  foe  from  the  clouds. 

All  this  was  entirely  becoming  gallant 
and  ferocious  warriors ;  and  the  women 
and  children  shuddered  as  they  looked 
upon  this  savage  abstraction,  that  seemed 
to  say,  "  Oh  that  an  enemy  would  show 
himself,  that  we  might  eat  him !"  But 
their  outre  and  almost  frantic  demonstra- 
tions of  passionate  feeling  actually  in- 
spired me  with  a  comparative  respect  for 
these  creatures.  My  sympathies  were 
specially  enlisted  for  the  young  man  who 
had  been  wounded  in  the  defence  of  his 
father,  and  who,  regardless  of  it,  still 
clung  with  such  filial  affection  to  the  life- 
less body.  This  seemed  to  me  an  exhi- 
bition of  traits  common  to  humanity,  I 
was  neither  prepared  for  nor  expected  to 
see  in  the  Mexican  character.  I  felt  my- 
self irresistibly  drawn  toward  this  man, 
from  the  very  novelty  of  the  thing.  A 
Mexican  obeying  the  impulses  sacred  to 
manhood !  It  was  a  phenomenon  not  to 
be  met  with  every  day;  and  as  I  hap- 
pened to  possess  some  surgical  know- 
ledge, I  determined  to  do  all  that  I  could 
to  save  the  poor  fellow;  so  I  followed 
him  to  his  hut.  It  was  a  part  of  the  large 
Rancho  of  Madam  Cavillo — a  continution 
of  the  side  of  the  square  court,  facing  upon 
the  San  Antonia  river — and  was  a  sort  of 
burrow  dug  into  the  face  of  the  bank, 
that  looked  more  like  a  large  Dutch  oven 
than  anything  else.  We  had  crossed  the 
river  and  climbed  the  hill,  and  his  com- 
rades were  helping  the  exhausted  man 
from  his  horse,  when  his  wife,  a  slight, 
remarkably  fair,  and  beautiful  Mexican 
woman,  came  rushing  out  of  her  house, 
herlong  hair  all  disheveled,  and  shrieking 
frantically,  threw  herself  upon  his  bleed- 
ing neck,  kissing  his  blue  lips,  and  pour- 
ing out  between  each  kiss  such  pathetic 
wails  of  passionate  grief  as  1  never  heard 
before;  and  following  in  her  wake,  came 
all  the  "  kith-and-kin,"  numerous  enough 
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for  a  half-dozen  generations,  who  tumbled 
themselves  "en  masse"  upon  the  poor 
man,  "shrieking  their  dolors  forth,"  and 
kissing  his  feet,  his  fingers,  and  his 
clothes,  Avith  such  unreckoning  eager- 
ness, that  they  were  actually  smothering 
what  little  life  there  was  left  out  of  the 
miserable  wretch,  when  I  ran  in  among 
them,  and  scattered  right  and  left  until  I 
made  a  lane  for  him  to  be  borne  through. 
When  we  had  succeeded  in  getting  him 
into  the  house,  all  my  efforts  were  una- 
vaihng  in  keeping  out  the  crowd ;  and 
although  the  man  had  lost  blood  enough 
already  to  make  a  horse  faint,  they  were 
jammed  around  him  thick  as  they  could 
press,  every  body  questioning  him  about 
the  fight,  and  he,  while  the  blood  gushed 
at  every  word,  answering — game  to  the 
last — in  Mexican  exaggerations  of  the 
terrific  deeds  of  his  party  and  himself. 
His  voice  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and 
even  the  national  glory  of  "bragging" 
faded  gradually  into  inarticulations  upon 
his  lips,  as  he  sunk  down.  I  now  inter- 
fered in  earnest,  and  drove  out  all  the 
whining  pack,  and  pinned  down  the 
"  bull's-hide,"  that  answered  for  a  door, 
upon  them. 

The  man  had  been  laid  upon  his  bed ; 
and  in  returning  to  examine  the  insensi- 
ble body,  I  stumbled  upon  a  "  sombrero  " 
which  was  lying  on  the  floor.  1  kicked 
the  hat  aside  without  thinking  of  it  par- 
ticularly, when,  at  the  same  moment,  the 
Colonel  lifted  the  "  hide,"  and  stepped  in. 

"  Ah  !"  said  he, "  you  think,  I  suppose, 
that  this  fellow's  wife,  who  is  making 
such  a  whinneying  there,  is  the  most  af- 
flicted and  virtuous  dame  that  can  be  con- 
ceived, don't  you  ?" 

"  Yes — she  seems  to  be  in  earnest  with 
her  grief." 

"  Ha,  ha  !  you've  got  a  heap  to  learn 
yet  about  Mexican  character !  You  see 
that  man's  hat  there  on  the  floor  ?  Well, 
that  belongs  to  a  young  Mexican,  who 
had  been  in  here  with  the  wife  of  this 
'  spike-buck  '  that  hes  there  nearly  dead  ; 
and  when  they  heard  us  coming,  the 
scamp  jumped  up  and  hustled  in  such  a 
hurry  that  he  left  his  '  sombrero '  behind, 
and  this  huzzy  ran  out  to  meet  her  hus- 
band, as  if  she  were  distracted  with  grief. 
You  musn't  take  things  as  they  seem  to 
be  with  these  Mexicans  !" 

"  But,  Colonel,  I  am  going  to  do  what  I 
can  to  save  this  man,  any  how." 

"  Yes,  yes  !  well  enough  !  He  did 
amazingly  for  a  Mexican,  in  fighting  for 


his  father.     He's  not  acccountable  for  the 
treachery  of  his  wife." 

On  examining  his  wounds,  I  found 
that  one  of  the  arteries  of  the  neck  had 
been  severed  by  the  lance ;  it  was  still 
bleeding  very  freely,  and  how  to  stop  it 
was  the  question.  An  old  shriveled  wo- 
man, who  had  persisted  in  remaining, 
brought  me  some  "  bone-dust,"  and  gab- 
bled away  in  a  long  dissertation  upon  its 
curative  powers  and  positive  infallibility 
in  such  cases.  As  I  had  no  instrument 
for  taking  up  the  artery,  I  saw  at  once 
that  the  only  chance  for  saving  the  man 
was  to  hold  my  finger  upon  it  steadily 
and  patiently  until  a  reunion  of  the  parts 
had  occurred  ;  so  driving  the  old  woman 
and  her  "  yarbs"  aud  "  bone-dust"  from 
the  room,  in  spite  of  her  obstreperous 
cries  that  I  was  going  to  murder  the  poor 
man,  I  stretched  myself  upon  the  bed  be- 
side him,  and  with  my  finger  upon  the 
bleeding  orifice,  determined  to  try  what 
gentle  and  constant  pressure  would  do 
toward  supplying  the  deficiency  of  surgi- 
cal instruments ;  and  there  I  lay  by  that 
insensible  body,  fending  oflT  the  obstrep- 
erous hypocrisy  of  his  wife  and  friends 
with  one  hand,  while  the  other  was  stead- 
ily pressed  upon  the  stubborn  wound. 
The  extravagant  howls  of  grief  gradually, 
as  the  night  advanced,  died  away,  and  all 
was  heavy  silence  except  the  deep  breath- 
ing of  the  wounded  man,  and  an  occa- 
sional interlude  of  "  toowhit !  toowhit ! 
toowhoo '."  from  the  gloomy  woods  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  This  was 
a  singular  position  of  mine. 

The  lovv  squalid  hut  was  dimly  lit  by 
a  lamp  on  the  earth ;  on  pallets  of  goat- 
skins, strewed  about  the  floor,  lay  the 
snoring  relatives ;  while  the  wife,  seated 
on  a  stool  by  the  fire,  was  rocking  her- 
self to  and  fro,  accompanying  this  now 
and  then  with  sudden  bursts  of  grief,  that 
died  oflTinto  a  low  monotonous  wail,  and 
then  into  silence  again.  So  the  long 
hours  dragged  on,  while  I,  wearied,  but 
sleepless,  watched  over  this  man's  swoon. 
Toward  day  the  bleeding  Avas  checked, 
and  he  showed  some  signs  of  life.  I  was 
gratified  by  this,  but  had  to  defend  him 
stoutly  from  potions  the  women  insisted 
upon  cramming  down  his  throat,  that 
were  no  doubt  equal  to  the  cabalistic 
concoctions  into  which  the  "  wart  of  toad 
and  egg  of  newt"  entered  in  a  witch's 
caldron.  I  fought  them  oflf  successfully, 
and  after  getting  him  quiet  again  I  walked 
out  into  the  open  air,  to  stretch  my  limbs 
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once  more  after  the  painful  restraint  of 
over  twelve  hours  in  one  position.  Day 
was  just  beginning  to  break,  and  heavy 
mists  hung  an  almost  impalpable  curtain 
over  everything — the  peculiar  stillness  of 
that  hour  reminded  me  of  those  lines  of 
Keats : 

"  And  obstinate  silence 
Came  heavily  again,"  &c. 

As  I  was  in  the  act  of  stepping  out  from 
behind  the  hut,  I  saw  indistinctly  through 
the  fog,  two  men  splendidly  mounted, 
standing  near  the  great  gate  of  the  Ran- 
cho,  and  conversing  with  the  old  madam, 
in  low,  eager  tones.  They  were  dressed 
in  dark  cloaks,  with  pistols  in  front  of 
them  in  holsters,  and  the  "Toledo" 
swinging  from  their  belts.  They  had  a 
silver  band  around  their  "  Sombreros," 
and  the  white  gleam  of  the  rich  metal 
showed  itself  from  various  points  of  their 


handsome  outfit — from  the  handles  of 
their  stilettoes  and  heavy  horseman's  pis- 
tols, from  the  peak  of  their  saddles,  and 
their  splendid  bridle-bits.  Altogether 
they  were  formidable  and  fine-looking 
men,  and  1  felt  no  sort  of  disposition  to 
interrupt  their  business  with  the  old  wo- 
man by  showing  myself,  especially  as  I 
was  unarmed.  I  drew  myself  back  and 
kept  perfectly  quiet,  endeavoring  to  catch 
as  much  of  their  talk  as  1  could.  It  was 
but  little  I  could  gather,  though  it  was 
sufficient  to  convince  me  that  it  was  Aga- 
tone  himself,  (the  colonel's  great  enemy,) 
and  one  of  his  lieutenants.  h\  a  few 
moments  they  wheeled  and  galloped  ofi' 
through  the  mist,  while  I  went  in  to  get 
my  gun,  and  started  hastily  off  for  the 
colonel's  Rancho,  determined  to  advertise 
him  as  soon  as  possible  of  this  ominous 
visit,  which  1  foresaw  must  portend  some 
farther  bloody  work. 


THE    ANCIENT    TEAR, 

A  Lyrical  Elegy,  on  the  discovery  of  a  Lachrymatory,  containing  a  fluid  found  amonS 
some  Roman  sepulchral  remains,  calcined  hones,  and  ashes. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    "  PEN    AND   INK    SKETCHES." 


Leave  to  their  mother  old — their  first — 
These  bones,  which  are  of  Earth  a  part — 

Leave  earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust ; 
But  thou,  Thought's  offspring  all  that  art — 
Pure  dewy  diamond  of  the  Heart ! 

Deep  in  that  purple  isle's  abyss, 
Ripened  by  Passion  (as  on  earth 

The  diamond's  dew  by  Phoebus'  kiss), 
Not  of  earth,  earthy  thy  sweet  birth, 
Thou  antique  gem  of  priceless  worth, 

Pearl  beyond  all  that  regal  rank 

E'er  wore,  or  Egypt's  Empress  drank. 

Cerecloth,  and  lead,  and  coffin-stone. 

Save  but  the  mind's  deciduous  shell — 
This  faithful  crystal  makes  our  own 

Th.Q  feeling  of  a  last  farewell ! 
Embalms  a  mind — makes  tangible 

A  grief  I — soft-clothed  in  mystery,  ■ 
Holds,  liquified,  a  Roman's  sigh  ! 

Imprisons  Thought  !^ — while  History 
Records — tliis  pure  antiquity 
Presents  the  suffering,  its  dumb  tale. 
Part  of  the  sufferer's  self,  shows  pale  ! 

The  eye  in  which  this  tear-drop  hung — • 
The  mind  from  whose  despair  it  sprung 
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The  wo  itself — the  heart  it  wrung — 

That  world  which  round  the  mourner  rung — . 

How  hath  dire  Time  behind  him  flung 

To  Darkness,  and  that  Darkness  swallowed  ! 

As  that  fierce  Woman-Hunter  black, 
(Of  Chaucer)  who  the  lady  followed,* 

Left  her  ghost-beauty  to  his  pack ; — 
As  he  to  their  relentless  maws. 
Time  to  that  dark  oblivion's  jaws. 
That  eye,  that  mind,  that  wo,  that  world 
Of  beautiful  or  foul,  hath  hurled  ! 

Time  hath  o'ertaken,  stormed,  and  shaken. 

And  thundered  down  a  thousand  thrones — • 
Wastes  peopled — cities  made  forsaken. 

Since  fell  this  drop — since  lived  these  bones. 
Rome's  self  become  aheap  of  stones. 

By  his  long,  terrible  dumb  thunder, 
(In  soundless  siege  incessant  hurled) 
Stricken  I — a  resurrection  world 

Upsprung  to  burst  her  bonds  asunder  ; 
Earth's  myriads  passed  to  heaven  or  hell ; 
Whole  North  and  South  in  terrible 
Death-battle  closed,  since  this  tear  fell ! 

That  old  world  (Rome,  and  Rome's  great  prison,) 

Gone — her  mere  ruins  hard  to  find ; 
A  new  "  Eternal  City"  risen 

'Midst  the  fierce-hearted  sea  confined, 

Wildf  island-aliens  of  mankind  ; 
Columbia,  risen  to  power  to  be 
The  home  of  Freedom  and  the  Free ; 
Altered  humanity's  whole  form  ! 
Two  thousand  years  of  dark  and  storm — 

The  moral  world  to  its  foundation 
Shaken ! — yet,  brilliant  as  when  warm, 

Lo  !  the  Soul's  delicate  creation  ! 
Mysterious  essence  of  pure  feeling. 

Grief's  evanescent  yet  unvanished 
Dew,  saved  beneath  this  vault's  thin  ceiling, 

(Like  Heaven's  own,  when  hot  Day  has  banished 
Morn — still  in  some  lone  wild-flower's  bell — 
Pure,  radiant,  as  when  first  it  fell). 

Stern  Ruin  o'er  that  ceiling's  top 

Raging  on  ruins,  without  stop. 

Yet  sparing  this  poor  passion-drop  ! 

Deep  tragedy  in  little  volume. 

Here  is  Death's  heathen  ritual  read  ; 
The  "  vale,  vale,  vale's ."'  solemn. 

Last  valediction  sobbed  or  said  ; 


*  The  tale  of  Theodore  and  Honoria,  taken  from  Boccaccio,  represents  a  scornful 
beauty  chased,  after  death,  by  one  who  died  for  love  of  her — the  lady  always  flying 
before  through  the  dingled  woods,  half-disrobed,  and  with  streaming  tresses  ;  the  dark 
hunter  continually  pursuing  with  his  black  hounds,  that  overtake,  and  pull  her  to  the 
ground;  but  when  half-devoured,  she  rises  up  again  in  her  full  form,  and  begins  to  flee, 
to  be  again  chased  by  her  revengeful  lover  on  his  coal-black  steed,  pulled  down  by  him, 
and  given  to  his  fierce  dogs. 

t  "  Divisos  orbe  Britannos," — Horace. 
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The  nearest,  dearest  to  the  dead, 

Who  shuddering  fires  the  funeral  pyre 
With  trembling  hand,  averted  head ; 

The  white  bones  purified  by  fire, 
And  washed  with  milk,  in  snowy  fold 

Of  finest  linen  lapped,  to  rest, 
Embosomed  on  the  bosom  cold, 

As  infant  on  a  mother's  breast ; 
All  heathen  though  they  be,  rise  holy 
To  backward-gazing  melancholy. 

Nor  Pity  stays  to  question,  whose 

These  funeral  tears — for  whom  they  fell ; 
Sacred  to  Virtue  and  the  Muse, 

Whatever  with  that  grief  might  dwell 

In  that  heart's  long  since  ruined  cell ! 
Pure,  solemn,  sacred  Grief !  thou  art 
Thine  own  meek  ashes  to  man's  heart ! 

A  heart  no  other  passport  needs 

To  Pity's  own,  than  that  it  bleeds. 
And  thou,  poor  mourner  !  nameless  one  ! 
Whose  all,  name,  memory,  dust,  are  gone 
All — all,  save  this  eternized  tear. 
That  twinkles  like  a  tomb-lamp  here. 
Above  these  bones,  thine  own  forgot ! — 
If  sin  was  thine — -the  common  lot — • 
Sinless,  at  least,  when  this  was  shed, 
f  Pity  shall  wind  thy  corse,"  0  Dead  ! 
Wind  in  pathetic  dream  !     Yea,  Hope 
The  Resurrection-Eden  ope. 
And  guide  thy  blindfold  spirit  right 
Through  darkness  of  thy  heathen  night ! 


SCOTCH   SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY   AND  CRITICISM. 

Before  entering  upon  the  main  subject —  tentious  disputation.     The  subjects,  ac- 

the  philosophers   and  critics,  or   rather  cordingly,  in  which  these  divisions  have 

the  philosophical  critics,  and  the  critical  most  prevailed,  are  observed  to  be,  among 

philosophers,  of  the  "  Scotch  school" —  the  ancients,  philosophy,  in  their  own 

it  may  be  convenient  to  say  a  word  re-  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word  ;  with 

specting  the  history  and  import  of  the  their  successors,  theories  of  government, 

term  School  as  a  sectarian  or  sectional  of  jurisprudence,  medical  and  juridical, 

designation.  and   of   theology,   which,   as  some  old 

In   ancient  as  in  modern  times,  and  divine  contends,  is  a  species  of  jurispru- 

wherever  reason  has  enjoyed  a  certain  dence — the  jurisprudence  (we  suppose) 

degree  of  unrestricted  development,  there  of   paradise.     To  these  peculiarities  of 

have  naturally,  indeed  necessarily,  arisen  doctrine,  originated    commonly    by    an 

differences  of  opinion  upon  most  of  the  individual  who  thence  received  the  name 

great  subjects  of  human  action  and  spec-  and   the    authority  of    "  founder,"   and 

ulation.     Differences  of  this  nature,  how-  taught    as  a   distinct    system,  has  been 

ever,  seem  to  have  required  the  concur-  given  the  denomination  of  Schools, 

pence  of  two  conditions  to  deepen  them  The  term  in  this  sense  was  manifestly 

into  distinct  organizations;  namely,  great  more  appropriate,  in  point  of  efiect  as 

importance,    real   or  imaginary,  in   the  well  as  of  etymology,  to  the  ancient  sects 

particular  science,  and  a  deficiency  of  en-  than  to  the  modern.     The  ancient  were 

tireness,  or  of  evidence,  which  left  ground  based  upon  something  positive  (such  as 

for  intelligent  doubt  or  impunity  to  con-  that  something  or  quiddity  often  was  ) : 
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and,  in  general,  confined  themselves  to 
teaching  their  peculiar  tenets  to  all  who 
chose  to   attend  to  them ;  the  modern, 
many  of  them,  have  rested  upon  a  nega- 
tive basis,  and  been  much  more  industri- 
ous to  prevent  the  tenets  of  others  than 
even  to  propagate  their  own.  In  tendency, 
the  former  were  constitutive,  the  latter 
destructive.      In    method,   the   one    (to 
speak  technically,)  was    synthetic,    the 
other  analytic.     But  a  system  or  creed  of 
the  latter  character,  we  are  assured  by 
history  as  well  as  principle,  is  one  of  the 
least  fitted  to  attach  to  it  many  or  ardent 
followers;  nor  is  it  greatly  to  be  com- 
mended,  perhaps,  upon    more   essential 
grounds.     Here  then,  is  the  leading  cause 
of  the  disuse  into  which  the  term  School 
in  the  acceptation  in  question,  has  been 
falling   gradually  in  modern  times ;  as 
well  as  of  the  decline,  in  fact,  of  those 
doctrinal  associations  based  upon  unani- 
mity of  real  conviction,  and  bound  toge- 
ther by  rational  deference  to  intellectual 
authority,  which  were   denoted   by  the 
name.     One  still  hears,  now  and  anon,  of 
the  Cartesian  and  the  Baconian  "  Schools" 
of  philosophy ;  but  it  is  only  to  contra- 
distinguish the  innovations  of  these  mod- 
ern reformers  from  the  ancient  systems 
which  they  in  part  supplanted  ;  not  that 
the  philosophies  of  Bacon  and  Des  Cartes 
are  held  as  integral  bodies  of  doctrine,  or 
have  many  disciples,  at  once  ardent  and 
intelligent,  at  the  present  day.    The  latter, 
whose  genius,  predominantly  synthetical 
—alone  perhaps  in  modern  Europe  erected 
a  "  School"  to  resemble  those  of  antiqui- 
ty— is  now,  indeed,  but  a  name ;  although 
we  should  be  surprised  if  he,  hke  others, 
has  not  a  philosophical  revival,  as  soon 
as   the   nature  and  true   method  of  the 
moral  sciences  come  to  be  at  all  as  well 
understood  as  are  those  of  the  physical. 
Bacon  has  still  some  professed  followers — 
persons,  chiefly,  who  perhaps  never  read 
the  Novum  Organum— because  his  method 
of  inquiry  is  more  in  the  negative  or  ana- 
lytic spirit  of  the  era.     And  here,  in  line 
— in  the  unequal  success  of  these  two 
equally  able  system-founders,  as  well  as 
the  growing  neglect  even  of  the   more 
popular  of  the  two — we  have  a  double 
demonstration  of  the  agency  above  as- 
cribed to  the  negative  tendency  of  modern 
philosophy,  in  producing  the  decline  of 
what  liave  been  called  Schools,  or  their 
degeneration  into  sects,  parties,  and  that 
still      more     homeopathic     division     of 
"  cliques." 
It  IS  not  the  present  purpose  to  censure 


this  tendency,  nor  go  into  the  trite  ques- 
tion  of  preference  between  the  analytic  and 
the  synthetic  methods  of  philosophizing 
— which  may  be  regarded  as  the  symbols, 
severally,  of  that  tendency  and  its  oppo- 
site.    Upon  this  matter  we  should  be  of 
the  opinion  of  Archbishop  Whately  and 
others,  that  neither  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the   entire   exclusion  of  the  other :  that 
they  are  not  competitive,  but  concurrent, 
instruments  of  knowledge.     We  cannot, 
however,  omit  a  passing  protest  against 
the  blind  cant  of  the  day  upon  this  sub- 
ject.    "  We  have  now  no  schools  of  phi- 
losophy  or  science,"   says  some  living 
example   of  the   "  march  of    intellect," 
because  we  own  no  "  masters,"  admit  no 
"  dictation  ;"  because  it  is  an  age  of  "  free 
inquiry,"    when  reason    has  dethroned 
authority,  and  every  man  forms  his  own 
opinions,  not  receives  them,  as  formerly, 
upon  the  ipse  dixit  of  another,  &c.,  &c. 
On  the  contrary,  for  our  part,  we  are  almost 
ready    to    affirm  that   there    was  more 
originality  of  thought  and  independence 
of  opinion,  as  of  cordial.  Jiving  conviction, 
in  the  very  midnight  of  the  middle  ages. 
But  what  is  still  more  discreditably  dis- 
tinctive of  the  present  age,  is,  that  it  refu- 
ses to  do  what  is  really  in  the  power  of 
the  generality — it  does  not  adopt  opinions ; 
or  it  it  do,  it  lacks  integrity  of  purpose 
or   vigor  of  faith  enough   to  adhere  to 
them.       The    saying,    "  What's    every 
one's  business  is  no  one's,"   applies   to 
this     universality     of    opinion-forming. 
Have  these  people  ever  been  told — for  suck 
could  not  have  refected—  what  it  is  to 
form  an  opinion — what  a  multitude  of 
principles  and  considerations  go  to  com- 
pose even  the  slightest  upon  which  they 
act  in  their  ordinary  affairs  .'     It  is  with 
opinion   on  this  subject,  as  often  with 
religion,    where    most    pretended,   least 
practised.     In  this  matter  the  multitude 
are,  in  truth,  what  they  always  have 
been,  as  some  one  has  irreverently  ex- 
pressed it,  "  like  dogs  in  a  village  ;   if 
one    bark,    all   bark  without   knowing 
why."     But  this  observation  has  been  so 
forcibly,  and,  what  is  rarer  still,  so  frankly 
asserted  by  a  thinking  writer  on  "  The 
American  Drama,"  in  a  late  number  of 
this  Review,  that  we  take  the  liberty  of 
bringing  him  to  our  support,  in  a  position 
perhaps  equally  paradoxical  and  unpopu- 
lar. 

"  This  general  opinion  is  the  most 
equivocal  thing  in  the  world.  It  is  never 
self-formed.  It  has  very  seldom  indeed 
an  original  development.     In  regard   to 
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the  work  of  an  already  famous  or  infa- 
mous author,  it  decides,  to  be  sure,  with 
a  laudable  promptitude ;  making  up  all 
the  mind  that  it  has,  by  reference  to  the 
reception  of  the  author's  immediately  pre- 
vious pubhcation ; — making  up  thus  the 
ghost  of  a  mind  pro  iem — a  species  of 
critical  shadow  that  fully  answers,  never- 
theless, all  the  purposes  of  a  substance, 
until  the  substance  itself  shall  be  forth- 
coming. But,  beyond  this  point,  the 
general  opinion  can  be  considered  that  of 
the  public,  only  as  a  man  may  call  a  book 
his,  having  bought  it,  &c." 

But  we  are  not  moralizing  upon  the 
age.  We  have  simply  desired,  in  develop- 
ing its  analytic  tendencies,  to  signalize, 
upon  a  broad  scale,  what  we  deem  the 
leading  characteristic,  in  its  excess  as  in 
its  excellence,  of  the  class  of  writers 
known  as  the  Scotch  School.  Whether 
this  be  a  quality  ahke  exceptionable  in 
both  the  cases,  or  at  all  in  either,  will, 
however,  probably  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing survey  of  a  few  of  the  most  syn- 
thetical or  systematic  of  the  writers  in 
question.  To  say  the  Scotch  School  is  to 
say  the  Scotch  intellect.  This  people 
seems  to  have  carried  its  proverbial  clan- 
nishness  into  the  abstractions  of  mind — 
even  the  analytic  and  dispersive  mind  we 
have  just  assigned  them.  One,  then, 
would  serve  fof  a  type  of  the  whole  na- 
tion. 

To  begin  with  Adam  Smith — ah  Jove 
principium.  Confessedly,  the  Wealth  of 
Nations  is  without  unity  of  plan  ;  it 
evinces  remarkably  little  even  of  that 
casual  arrangement  which  results  from 
a  connection  of  kindred  between  the  de- 
tails of  the  same  subject.  Of  this,  as  in 
fact  of  every  other  Scotch  book  that  we 
can  at  this  moment  call  to  mind,  the  cri- 
ticism might  be  summed  up  in  the  simple 
formula :  want  of  creativeness — want  of 
constructiveness.  It  would  not  be  unfair 
to  describe  the  work  in  question,  a  col- 
lection of  disquisitions  upon  the  princi- 
pal topics  of  an  unexplored  science  ; 
sometimes  but  remotely,  if  at  all,  con- 
nected with  each  other ;  poured  forth  as 
they  may  be  supposed  to  have  fallen 
Tinder  the  occasional  investigations  of  the 
author — highly  important  all  of  them, 
and  able  as  important,  and  graced  by  a 
style  of  peculiar  animation  and  perspi- 
cuity. But  not  having  been  selected 
with  much  reference  to  logical  method, 
or  disposed  in  subjection  to  any  definite 
plan,  they  must  be  regarded  as  standing 
nearly  upon  their  isolated  merits,  and  are 


to  be  valued  rather  as  having  furnished, 
the  first,  a  rich  storehouse  of  materials, 
not  merely  quarried,  but  also  cut  to  the 
hand  of  succeeding  architects,  than 
as  presenting  themselves  anything  like 
either  a  complete  or  a  symmetrical 
structure  of  politico-economical  science. 
Smith's  book,  indeed,  looks  as  if  it  were  a 
mere  register  of  his  researches,  which  he 
was  yet  to  dispose  into  form ;  nor  is  there 
any  apparent  preparation  whatever  for 
the  "  public,"  except  the  language  and 
illustration,  in  which  it  is  accurate  and 
abundant. 

Yet  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations" — aside 
from  the  preeminent  importance  of  its 
matter — is  after  all  what  the  ladies  call 
"  delightful"  reading.  Yes  ;  and  the 
reason  of  this  is  well  worth  exploring 
for  its  own  sake.  But  it  will  also,  we 
think,  prove  the  quality  noted  to  be  like 
those  agreeable  defects,  by  which  the 
ladies  themselves  are  said  sometimes  to 
captivate,  and  must  redound  rather  to  the 
condemnation  than  the  credit  of  a  book 
like  this — scientific  in  character  and 
didactic  in  purpose.  The  thing  happens 
in  this  wise.  The  reader  is  without  pre- 
amble introduced  to  the  most  diminutive 
process  of  mechanical  art — pin-making. 
He  is  led  through  the  minute  analysis  of 
its  unexpected  complexity.  He  knows 
at  no  step  of  his  progress  whither  or  to 
what  the  next  may  bear  him — conscious 
of  motion,  but  ignorant  of  direction  as 
well  as  of  destination.  But  he  is  not,  vre 
may  be  sure,  on  this  account  the  less,  but 
much  the  more,  delighted,  on  beholding 
the  principle  of  the  Division  of  Labor 
unfolding  its  multifarious  branches  from 
a  source  so  despicable  ;  like  the  umbra- 
geous oak  from  an  acorn,  hke  the  earth- 
o'ercanopying  vine  from  the  cummin- 
sized  seed  of  the  parable.  His  bewilder- 
ment has  a  charm  which  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  that  govern  the  operation 
would  have  impaired  or  prevented — as  a 
walk,  when  we  know  not  and  care  not 
whither,  is,  for  this  very  reason,  called  a 
walk  of  pleasure.  Such  is  the  state  of 
excited  curiosity,  which  scarcely  at  all 
remits  in  the  perusal  of  the  book  in  ques- 
tion ;  such  is  the  character  of  the  analytic 
method  of  instruction;  such,  (and  this 
will  probably  be  startling  to  some  of  our 
readers,)  such  is  the  principle,  likewise,  of 
epic  and  dramatic  poetry. 

Accordingly,  if  to  please  were  the 
object,  and  not  principally  to  instruct ; 
if  Dr.  Smith  were  writing  an  epic  poem 
or  a  novel,  where  the  reader,  led  through 
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a  winding  path  of  agreeable  amazement, 
was  to  be  astonished  by  the  iinal  eduction 
of  "  great  things  from  small" — the  rise 
or  fall  of  states  and  dynasties,  from  the 
pique  of  some  goddess,  still  woman 
enough  to  be  whimsically  cruel,  or  the  no 
less  capricious  resentment  of  a  love-mad 
barbarian — in  such  case,  he  would  have 
been  quite  right  in  his  exclusive  adop- 
tion of  the  analytic  method  of  exposi- 
tion; and  would,  indeed,  have  been  sig- 
nally commendable  for  the  dramatic  skill 
evinced  in  the  management  of  this  pin- 
making  plot;  for  no  epical  artisan  could, 
with  Aiistotle  himself  at  his  elbow,  have 
drawn  the  curtain  more  cunningly  over 
the  future — have  more  artfully  avoided 
any  disclosure  that  might  anticipate  the 
catastrophe— than  our  philosopher  eludes 
all  reference  to  the  principles  of  the  phe- 
nomena he  is  unfolding.  But  the  con- 
sideration of  pleasure  should  here,  of 
course,  be  incomparably  subordinate. 
The  object  of  the  dramatic  writer  is  to 
defer  explanation  as  long  as  possible, 
consistently  with  sustaining  the  interest 
of  the  audience  or  reader ;  that  of  the 
didactic,  on  the  contrary,  to  explain  as 
early  as  possible,  consistently  with  the 
full  and  fundamental  intelligence  of  the 
learner.  And  if  the  author  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations  has  interchanged  these  pur- 
poses— "  doing  those  things  which  he 
ought  not  to  have  done,  and  leaving 
undone  those  things  he  ought  to  have 
done" — we  do  not  impute  to  him  the 
meritricious  merit  of  having  had  such 
a  design  (which  would  have  been  in 
him  but  a  demerit  the  more,  as  the 
fact  is  a  defect  in  his  book) ;  we  only 
account  it  an  etiect  of  the  mental  consti- 
tution of  his  countrymen,  which  the 
great  genius  of  Smith  was  insufficient  to 
overcome,  and  an  evidence  of  what  may 
be  expected  from  the  exclusive  employ- 
ment of  the  analytic  process,  to  which 
the  Scotch  writers,  in  all  sorts  of  compo- 
sition, seem  to  be  universally  addicted. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  smile,  or 
stare,  (according  to  the  proportions  of 
conceit,)  incredulously,  at  the  intimation 
of  a  resemblance  between  an  epic  poem 
or  a  play,  and  a  problem  in  algebra  or  an 
experiment  in  chemistry.  Yet  it  is  a  fact 
that  both  the  processes  are  conducted  in 
the  same  way :  and  the  latter  is  not 
less  delightful  to  the  cultivated  curiosity 
of  the  scientific  mind,  than  our  dramatic 
contrivances  to  the  popular  feelings.  It 
is,  that  analysis,  which  is  the  mode  of 
procedure  in  both,  is,  in  fact,  the  primi- 
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tive,  the  purely  natural  mode  of  gaining 
our  knowledge,  and  therefore  the  most 
pleasing.  And  here,  by  the  way,  is  the 
principle  of  pleasure  in  all  the  aestheti- 
cal  arts.  It  is  nature  that  we  love  in 
them,  however  deep  or  disguised.  Their 
effect  is  to  retrace  to  us  vividly  the  expe- 
riences of  early  and  unsophisticated  youth ; 
their  triumph  to  transport  us  back  to  that 
real  paradise  of  innocence,  hope,  love, 
poetry,  from  which  it  is  literally  but  too 
true  that  we  have  "  fallen  by  knowledge." 
What  is  the  object  of  the  science  of  Per- 
spective, for  example — the  principal  in- 
strument of  more  than  one  of  the  Arts  ? 
Simply,  to  teach  (or  rather,  unteach)  us 
to  see  external  objects  with  the  eyes  of 
our  infancy.  Even  in  poetry — the  least 
natural,  perhaps,  of  the  fine  arts — the 
figurative  language  which  is  one  of  its 
most  efficient  resources,  what  is  it  but  a 
recurrence  to  the  crude  expedients  of  the 
savage,  contrived  to  supply  the  poverty 
of  his  vocabulary  by  the  extravagance  of 
his  imagination  ?  So  that,  it  appears, 
the  highest  refinements  of  our  boasted 
civilization  are  no  more  than  the  faithful 
rehearsals  of  the  imperfections  of  what 
we  call  the  "  barbarous"  ages,  whether 
of  the  race  or  the  individual !  So  true  is 
it  that  nature  alone  is  the  veritable  civili- 
zation ;  that  it  is  nature  that  lends  their 
interest  to  all  our  contrivances,  whether 
addressed  to  the  sympathies  or  the  under- 
standing of  our  fellow-men.  It  is  this 
benign  mother  who  has  strewn  a  charm 
alike  over  the  ways  to  true  pleasure  and 
to  true  knowledge — which,  rightly  pur- 
sued, would  be  found  the  same.  And 
hence  (to  close  this  short,  for  a  sentimen- 
tal, digression)  the  well-known  maxim  of 

Horace, 

" i7i  medias  res, 

JVon    secus    ac    notas,    auditorem    ra- 

pere",  &fc. 
differs  but  in  object,  not  at  all  in  opera- 
tion, from  the  not  less  celebrated  axiom 
of  Lord  Bacon. 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  analytic  method 
is  always  the  principal — as  it  has  been 
observed  to  be,  originally  and  naturally, 
the  only — mode  of  discovering  know- 
ledge. But  to  impart,  and  even  to  extend 
it  Avith  attainable  dispatch  and  efficiency 
the  synthetic  must  be  brought,  and 
brought  early,  to  its  aid.  By  this  com- 
bination you  give  the  learner  (in  the 
happy  illustration  of  Bossuet)  a  hold  of 
both  ends  of  the  chain  of  science ;  whereby 
he  is  enabled,  even  with  shut  eyes  and  by 
merely  feeling  along   the   intermediate 
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links,  to  trace  through,  of  himself,  the 
connection  between  principles  and  facts, 
particulars  and  universals,  theory  and 
practice. 

Having  here  presented  Adam  Smith  in 
merely  the  particular  aspect  which  suited 
the  present  purpose,  and  which  happens 
to  be  (in  our  opinion)  his  "  weak  side," 
we  might  leave  an  unjust  impression 
respecting  the  merits  of  our  author  or  the 
intelligence  and  candor  of  his  critic,  were 
we  to  quit  the  subject  without  alluding 
also  to  the  peculiar  excellences  of  one  of 
the  most  eminent  writers,  and  one  of  the 
most  original  books,  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

A  principal  characteristic  of  Smith, 
was  his  strong  sense  and  an  utter  absence, 
together  with  a  visible  abhorrence,  of  the 
charlatanism  and  clap-trap  of  authorship. 
He  went  direct  to  the  heart  of  the  sub- 
ject; he  seized  it  with  a  grasp  of  equal 
nerve  and  skill ;  and,  if  only  he  brought 
it  into  a  meridian  light,  seemed  careless 
with  what  grace  it  was  presented,  or 
what  effect  he  produced.  Another  trait — 
a  moral  one — was,  the  boldness,  seem- 
ingly unconscious,  of  his  sweeping 
attacks  upon  those  time-honored  institu- 
tionsand  ci^stoms  which  failed  to  ring  upon 
his  touchstone  of  truth,  the  "  cui  bono" — 
attacks  the  more  effective  from  thus  being, 
or  appearing  incidental,  not  "  set  ones," 
like  those  of  Voltaire  and  the  other 
"  destructives"  of  that  day  and  School. 
Smith  has  never  the  air  of  attacking 
merely  for  the  sake  of  giving  offence.  If 
he  wounds,  it  is,  you  feel,  with  the 
friendly  knife  of  the  physician,  not  the 
treacherous  dagger  of  the  assassin  or  the 
petulant  sword  of  the  prize-fighter.  His 
indignation  is  at  the  prejudice  not  at  the 
person.  Nor  does  the  sentiment  appear 
to  he  indignation  so  much  as  contempt ; 
nor  even  contempt  so  much  as  a  philo- 
sophic commiseration.  He  does  not  go 
out  of  his  way  to  demolish ;  he  only 
dashes  aside  the  rubbish  or  other  obsta- 
cle that  interfered  with  the  foundation  he 
was  laying — a  course  which  tends  to 
suggest  the  reflection,  what  must  not  be 
the  might  and  the  magnanimity  of  an 
intellect  which  does  not  deign  a  special  or 
serious  refutation  to  opinions  that  have, 
for  ages,  engaged  the  obedience  and  awed 
the  reason  of  even  the  civilized  world  ! 
A  heart  both  hold  and  benevolent  ;  an 
understanding  discursive  yet  practical, 
vigorous  by  nature  and  unsophisticated 
by  culture ;  the  taste  of  the  man  of  the 
world  with  the  temper  and  wisdom  of  the 
sage  ;  and  lastly,  an  eloquence  not  un- 


worthy of  so  rare  a  combination — ener- 
getic without  vulgarity,  affluent  without 
redundance — these  are  the  lineaments 
which  mark  our  respected  image  of  Adam 
Smith  ;  these  are  qualities  which,  how- 
ever we  may  disagree  with  many  of  his 
deductions,  ensure  the  fortune,  almost 
peculiar,  of  at  once  a  popular  and  philo- 
sopical  immortality  to  the  Wealth  of 
Nations. 

Having  dwelt  so  long  upon  Smith, 
whom  we  have  taken  to  be  the  most  fa- 
vorable exponent  of  the  analytic  manner 
or  genius  and  the  (perhaps)  consequent 
synthetic  incapacity  or  indisposition  of 
the  Scotch  School  of  writers,  we  shall 
dismiss  the  others  who  have  written 
upon  general  philosophy  with  a  few  cur- 
sory remarks,  and  hasten  to  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, who  seems  to  occupy  the  corres- 
ponding position  in  the  domain  of  Criti- 
cism— criticism  which  is  the  same  analy- 
sis applied  to  Literature  and  the  Arts. 

The  lack  just  alluded  to  of  constructive 
power — or,  as  they  express  it  themselves, 
"  a  prudent  aversion  from  system-mak- 
ing"— is,  no  less  than  the  analytic  talent, 
conspicuous  in  the  productions,  whatever 
the  subject,  of  the  whole  tribe  :  it  is  in- 
deed, a  consequence  in  some  degree,  of 
the  national  character.  To  construct  a 
system  (good  or  bad)  invention  is  indis- 
pensable. Invention,  when  she  would 
soar  beyond  Contrivance,  (which  is  her 
fluttering,)  must  take  the  wings  of  enthu- 
siasm. But  (fanaticism  aside)  who  ever 
heard  of  a  Scotchman,  an  honest,  we 
mean  a  disinterested,  enthusiast;  without 
which  quality,  of  course,  he  is  not  an  en- 
thusiast, but  a  knave.  Facts,  not  prin- 
ciples, are  what  the  Scotch  intellect  likes 
best  and  is  best  qualified  to  work  in ; 
practical  and  speedy  results  what  it  loves 
to  pursue.  Its  character  of  coolness, 
calculation — engendered,  perhaps, among 
other  causes,  by  a  northern  climate  and 
an  ungenerous  soil — peculiarly  fits  it  for 
the  observing  and  the  investigating  pro- 
cesses. Hence,  the  excellence  of  the 
Scotch  as  Statists.  Hence,  their  disposi- 
tion to  essay-writing  and  criticism.  In 
our  remarks  upon  Adam  Smith,  it  was 
noted  that  even  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations" 
was  but  a  collection  of  essays  linked  to 
one  another  by  scarce  any  more  unity 
than  that  of  subject.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  his  "  Theory  of  the  Moral  Senti- 
ments," which  has  httle  of  theory,  except 
the  title.  The  next  in  pretension,  as  far 
as  we  now  recollect,  is  the  maiden  pro- 
duction of  Hume,  called  "  The  System 
of  Nature."    But  this  bad  book  has  not 
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much  of  the  nature  of  system.  In  short, 
all  their  writers,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  (denominated  and  dignified  by 
whatever  other  titles,)  are  essentially  es- 
sayists and  critics  ;  nothing  more.  The 
shrewd,  sagacious  Reed,  the  father  of 
their  philosophy,  was  but  the  critic  of 
Locke.  The  desultory  and  more  imagi- 
native Seattle  wrote  whole  volumes  of 
essays,  "  good,  bad  and  indifferent;"  or 
more  precisely  in  Martial's  description  of 
his  own  epigrams — Simt  bona,  sunt  qu(Z- 
dam  mediocria,  sunt  mala  plura.  Stewart 
himself — the  clear,  classic,  comprehen- 
sive Stewart — was  but  the  Addison  of 
philosophic  criticism.  The  sage  and 
searching  Hume,  in  soaring  above  his 
valuable  "  Essays,"  betook  him  to  his- 
tory, a  subject  which  calls  quite  as  little 
for  invention,  and  which  he,  moreover, 
began,  it  is  known,  in  sections,  or  in  the 
shape  of  essays.  The  clever,  though 
rather  crabbed  and  conceited,  Kaims,  has 
given  us  clusters  of  critiques  and  essays, 
which  he  dignifies,  however,  with  the 
titles  of  "  Theory  and  History,"  the 
"  Elements  of  Criticism,"  the  "  History  of 
Human  Nature  ;"  though  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  he  commends  his  know- 
ledge, either  of  human  nature  or  sound 
criticism,  (amongst  other  things,)  by  the 
preference  he  assigns  to  some  of  the  eccen- 
tric buffooneries  of  Shakspeare  over  the 
fine,  frenzied  consistency  of  the  Phmdre 
of  Racine.  What  are  the  Lectures  of 
Brown — that  subtlest  of  those  proverbs 
of  subtlety,  the  Scotch  metaphysicians — 
but  the  essays  of  a  Professor,  their  elab- 
orate redundancy  of  phrase  and  explica- 
tion, ever  on  the  strain  to  "fix "  the 
volatile  essence  of  his  painfully  refined 
analysis,  and  ever  missing  it  without  the 
clumsy  contrivance  of  his  frequent  itali- 
zation.  In  fine,  the  first  purely  critical 
Review,  in  Europe,  was  of  Scotch  origi- 
nation. And  then  it  would  be  endless  to 
enumerate  the  catalogue  of  its  essayists, 
&c.,  from  Jeffrey  down  to  Macaulay  and 
Brougham  : — for  Brougham,  though  "  not 
a  Pict,"  (as  Byron  owned  so  candidly,) 
"  but  a  Borderer,"  is  yet,  in  intellect  as 
in  education,  in  his  defects  and  his  quali- 
ties, moral  and  mental,  the  thorough 
Scotchman.  But  we  hasten4o  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, the  representative  of  the  critical 
species. 

And  here  we  again  find  the  essayist, 
mufiled  in  the  stole  of  the  philosopher. 
But  we  also  recognize  the  same  acute- 
ness  of  distinction  and  scientific  vigor 
of  investigation,  which,  in  a  subject,  vul- 
garly considered,  so  rhapsodical  as  Rhet- 


oric, is  perhaps  a  merit  to  excuse,  if  it 
may  not  justify,  the  ambitious  title  of  a 
"  Philosophy."  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  observed  that  criticism  is  not 
always  the  more  solid  for  being  "  scien- 
tific f:  it  is  often  the  less  so.  In  matters 
of  taste  the  heart  should  be  heard  as 
well  as  the  head.  Nor  must  this  opinion 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric  be  sup- 
posed to  proceed  merely  from  its  affecta- 
tion of  laying  down  a  system  of  "  Can- 
ons ;"  which  are,  in  our  opinion,  the 
least  scientific  and  creditable  feature  of 
the  performance.  Throughout,  criti- 
cism is,  with  Campbell,  an  operation 
purely  intellectual.  It  is  to  the  same 
omission,  wherewith  we  had  to  charge 
his  countrymen  of  the  philosophic  de- 
scription, of  the  synthetic  method,  but 
which  we  shall  call  in  the  subject  of  crit- 
icism (if  only  for  distinction's  sake),  the 
sympathetic — it  is  to  the  neglect  of  this 
coordinate  element  of  inquiry  that  we 
trace  the  radical  error  of  his  theory  ;  and 
must  ascribe  the  sketchy  and  somewhat 
superficial  character  of  the  performance. 
This  vt'ill,  we  trust,  be  evident  before  we 
conclude.  It  would  not  be  difiicult, 
while  it  would  be  shorter,  to  prove  it 
from  his  "  Canons."  But,  besides  that 
it  is  surer,  in  general,  to  try  m.en  by 
their  practices  than  their  precepts,  the 
course  has  in  this  case  the  peculiar  for- 
tune of  being  more  favorable  to  the  ar- 
raigned— a  consideration,  of  which  com- 
mon sense  concurs  (for  once)  with  the 
common  law  to  entitle  him  to  the  benefit. 
The  digressive  disquisitions  so  frequent 
m  the  "  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,"  will 
not  only  the  best  present  the  points  in 
question,  but  also  exhibit  the  uncom- 
mon penetration  of  the  author  into  the 
nature  of  men  and  the  modes  of  affectin? 
them,  as  well  as  a  perfect  acquauitance 
with  the  established  principles  of  taste. 
Accordingly  these  episodes,  though  blem- 
ishes to  the  eye  of  method,  are  most  in- 
teresting, perhaps  the  most  instructive 
portions  of  the  book.  One  deduction 
(which,  however,  is  a  fault  of  style  or 
manner)  must  be  made  from  their  positive 
merits  regarded  as  essays.  They  are  gene- 
rally introduced — so  unlike  Smith — with 
a  lengthy  preamble  and  conducted 
throughout  with  a  prolixity  little  less 
tedious.  The  writer  gives  you  the  im- 
pression of  his  attaching  exorbitant  value 
to  his  speculations.  The  slightest  tri- 
umph over  a  fellow-laborer — and  Camp- 
bell never,  willingly,  misses  even  the 
slightest — is  ushered  in  (so  to  speak, )with 
a  nourish  of  trumpets ;  and  tritest  truisms 
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are  often  uttered  with  the  "  pomp  and 
circumstance"  and  solemnity  of  a  discov- 
erer. In  short — for  a  production  scarce 
better  as  to  the  whole  than  a  distorted 
abridgment  of  Quinctilian  with  the  flow- 
ing robe  of  the  Roman  clipped,  besides, 
to  a  kilt — there  appears  to  us  throughout 
the  book  an  air  of  pedantic  self-compla- 
cency, a  tone  of  what  the  French  term 
"  trap  d'  emphase."  You  will  say,  this 
is  a  pretty  liberal  "  deduction"  of  ours. 
Yes ;  but  it  leaves  undiminished  the 
qualities  accorded  to  the  author — the 
qualities,  namely,  resultant  from  the 
analytic  faculty;  while  it  marks,  in  pur- 
suance of  our  general  design,  the  defects 
inevitably  consequent  upon  the  exclusive 
employment  of  the  faculty. 

Of  the  dissertations  in  question  the  most 
remarkable  (if  memory  serves  us  well, 
and  we  ask  indulgence  to  a  memory  of 
some  years  old)  are  the  following: — 
"  On  Wit  and  Laughter ;"  which,  how- 
ever, does  little  but  repeat  Shaftesbury 
and  Locke.  On  the  Nature  of  Signs,  or 
artificial  language,  which  is  ingenious 
and  excellent,  but  scarce  more  original 
than  the  preceding.  In  his  remarks  under 
the  latter  head  upon  axioms,  Campbell 
does  not  indeed  follow  his  illustrious  pre- 
decessor so  closely  as  usual.  He  seems 
to  have  misunderstood  him.  And  this 
surmise  may  perhaps,  be  extended  to  the 
kindred  subject  of  logic.  For  though  he 
would,  in  this  matter,  have  erred,  we 
think,  with  Mr.  Locke, — which  might  in- 
deed in  the  spirit  of  Cicero's  "  maloerrare 
cum  Platone,"  &c.,  be  deemed  an  extenua- 
tion ;  he  has,  it  seems  to  us,  erred  much 
farther  without  him.  For  that  Locke,  in 
his  indignation  against  the  abuses  of  the 
scholastic  logicians,  had,  in  lact,  mistaken 
the  true  province  and  use  of  the  science 
itself,  as  conceived  and  taught  by  its 
great  founder,  is  now  generally  agreed. 
But  Campbell,  with  the  rest  of  the  Scotch 
school ;  far  from  observing  the  error  or 
moderating  the  excusable  zeal  of  a  dis- 
coverer, outstrips  the  master— if  in  no- 
thing else — in  not  merely  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  "  Aristotelian  logic,"  but  also 
intolerant  and  unmeasured  invective 
against  its  adherents.  The  misapprehen- 
sion might  be  pardoned  in  them  ;  the  syl- 
logism being  in  fact  the  formula  of  the 
sympathetic  method,  for  which  this  paper 
asserts  the  Scotch  to  be  incapacitated 
constitutionally :  the  abuse  is  more  easily 
accounted  for  than  excused.  We  are 
pleased  to  have  observed  the  Edinburgh 
Review — a  loyal  exponent  of  Scotch  sen- 
timent— venturing  to  reprove,  in  a  recent 


number  this  now  nearly  obsolete  fanati- 
cism, and  veering  round  to  the  Aristote- 
lian Logic,  properly  undcjstood.  A  result 
to  which  the  clear,  succinct  and  masterly 
vindication  of  it  by  Archbishop  Whately, 
with  the  wholesome  chastisement  admin- 
istered by  the  still  sturdier  champions  of 
the  Westminster  Review,  must  have  great- 
ly contributed. 

But  there  are  two  of  these  topics  of 
the  "  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric"  which  de- 
mand an  especial  consideration — Theatric 
Sympathy  and  Versification.  Here  may 
best  be  tested  the  Scotch  theory  of  criti- 
cism. The  inquiry  is.  Whether  (accord- 
ing to  Campbell  and  Jeffrey,  the  legislator 
and  executive  of  the  critical  code  in 
question)  the  refinements  of  taste  are, 
even  in  their  most  exquisite  manifestations, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  rigor  of  rules ;  the 
instincts  of  sympathy  to  be  set  aside  by 
the  results  of  analysis  .'  The  affirmative 
is  of  course  assumed  and  applied  by 
Campbell  in  the  discussions  which  we 
proceed  to  examine.  With  this  examina- 
tion we  intend  to  close.  And  as  it  is  a 
subject  less  hacknied  by  magazine  meta- 
physicians than  most  of  its  kind,  and  may 
be  quite  new  to  many  of  our  readers,  as 
well  as  because  it  involves  the  issue  upon 
which  we  have  rested  our  objection  to  the 
Scotch  philosophical  and  critical  method 
— for  these  reasons,  we  expect  for  it  a 
fresh  effort  of  close  and  patient  attention. 
On  the  subject  of  theatrical  sympathy, 
or  the  principle  of  that  pity  which  is  felt 
for  fictitious  suffering.  Dr.  Campbell  be- 
gins with  a  refutation  (no  hard  task)  of 
the  theories  severally  of  Fontenelle  and 
Du  Bos;  and  ends,  we  may  observe, 
much  after  a  fashion  of  his,  with  substi- 
tuting nothing  of  his  own — for  this  would 
require  invention.  With  regard  to  the 
mixture  of  pain  and  pleasure  which 
seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  this  scenic 
wo,  he  remarks  that  "  From  a  group  of 
passions  associated  together  and  having 
the  same  object,  some  of  which  are  pleas- 
ant, some  painful,  but  the  former  pre- 
dominate, there  ariseth  a  greater  and  more 
durable  pleasure  to  the  mind  than  would 
result  from  the  pleasant  ones  if  alone  and 
unmixed."  How  this  comes  to  pass  he 
despairs  of  human  sagacity  to  explain. 
Now,  if,  instead  of  peering  into  the  fact 
with  the  mole-eye  of  analysis,  he  had  be- 
taken him  for  a  moment  to  the  synthetic 
principle  of  collating  it  with  other  facts  of 
a  kindred  nature,  an  explanation  would 
not,  we  opine,  have  appeared  so  hope- 
less. 

In  the  first  place  Campbell  concedes 
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himself  the  main  position  of  Du  Bos; 
which  is  sound,  unquestionably,  nama- 
ly  ;  That  the  mind  is  painfully  averse  to 
hstlessness  and  languor,  as  is  evinced  in 
the  thousand  sorts  of  amusement  and 
diversion  which  it  devises :  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  emotion  and  activity  of  what 
kind  soever  are  as  such  its  delight.  Next, 
we  know  from  common  experience  that, 
although  any  passion  or  "  group  of  pas- 
sions" will  serve  to  excite  the  mind, 
neither  one  nor  the  other  can  sustain 
the  excitement  indefinitely.  Uniformity, 
whether  of  similarity,  or  succession,  or 
association  between  our  sensations,  or 
rather  impressions,  tends  by  nature  to  de- 
stroy gradually  their  capacity  to  excite, 
or  to  stimulate  at  all.  This  is  a  remark 
of  popular  triteness  in  the  matter  of  plea- 
sure. The  principle  is  not  less  true  in 
regard  to  pain ;  though  somewhat  less 
evident,  for  obvious  reasons.  We  com- 
monly say  habit  reconciles  men  to  the 
hardest  conditions.  It  is  not  that  the 
causes  have  ceased  to  operate  as  at  first, 
but  that  they  have  ceased  (through  the 
intervention  of  counteracting  causes)  to 
produce  their  original  effects.  So  strong 
is  this  tendency  to  which  we  give  the 
name  of  habit,  that  long-continued  pun- 
ishment, may  ultimately  lose  its  effi- 
cacy of  torture,  coming  to  be  a  kind 
of  "  second  nature" — unless  constantly 
reinforced  by  contrast  with  sources  of 
pleasure  in  View,  but  unattainable. 
Accordingly,  the  heathens,  who  were 
well  versed  in  the  metaphysics  of  pain, 
placed  their  Hades  contiguous  to  Elysi- 
um ;  in  order,  doubtless,  that  the  miseries 
of  the  wicked  might  be  perfected  and  per- 
petuated by  the  constant  visitation  of  its 
delicious  airs, 

"  Which,  fanning  their  odoriferous  wings, 

dispense 
Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  \yhence  they 

stole 
The  balmy  spoils." 

Having  borrowed  an  illustration  from  a 
poet,  the  authority  of  another  may  be 
added — who  would  have  the  traitor  of 
his  country  doomed, 

"  To  dwell 
Full  in  the  sight  of  Paradise, 
Beholding  heaven  and  feeling  hell." 

So,  too,  in  the  way  of  reconcilement  by 
habit,  our  own  country,  now  considered 
quite  a  favored  region  of  the  world,  was 
once  a  place  of  transportation  for  English 
criminals,  and  Botany  Bay  will  soon,  ap- 
parently, be  a  very  eligible  place  of 
residence. 

It  follows  from  our  statement,  that  mo- 


notony of  impression  is  essentially  equiva- 
lent to  absence  of  sensation  ;  which,  by 
the  way,  was  the  principle  resorted  to,  to 
explain  our  unconsciousness  of  the  al- 
leged "music  of  the  spheres;" — that  va- 
riety or  novelty  in  the  sensations  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  excitement,  and 
that  the  more  marked  the  variety,  the 
more  violent  the  transition,  the  more  vivid 
will  be  the  resulting  emotion.  Now  the 
question  which  posed  Campbell,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  this — Why,  from  a  mix- 
ture of  painful  and  pleasurable  emotions, 
the  latter  predominating,  a  greater  and 
more  durable  pleasure  proceeds,  than 
would  result  from  the  pleasant  ones  by 
themselves  and  without  any  alloy  of 
pain  ?  The  preceding  observations  have, 
we  trust,  placed  the  Doctor's  difficulty 
within  the  competency  of  our  plainest 
reader.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  maxi- 
mum of  mental  excitement  is  produced 
by  the  contrast  of  pleasure  and  pain  ;  and 
that  the  emotion  may  be  obtained  indefi- 
nitely by  the  conflict  and  interchange  of 
these  antagoitistic  principles.  But  excite- 
ment, as  above  remarked,  is  of  itself 
agreeable;  and,  moreover,  the  pleasant 
emotions,  being  in  the  present  case,  ac- 
cording to  the  hypothesis,  predominant, 
the  overplus  of  pleasure,  by  a  well-known 
law,  gives  its  character  to  the  whole 
mental  phenomenon.  Whereas,  if  we 
suppose  the  pleasurable  ones  unmixed, 
they  want  the  generic  variety  which 
stimulates  strongly,  and  thus  speedily 
languish  ;  as  already  explained.  To  con- 
clude in  mathematical  language,  it  is  the 
difference,  not  the  sum  of  our  pleasures 
and  pains  that  determines  what  we  call 
our  happiness  or  our  misery,  respectively. 
Now,  to  the  article  of  "  Versificaton." 
The  point  in  question  turns  upon  the 
character  and  effect  of  the  Alexandrine 
measure.  Having  subjected  it  to  his 
crucible  of  analysis,  Dr.  Campbell  falls 
upon  Pope  who  was  the  advocate,  as  he 
is  the  best  example,  though  not  the  author, 
of  the  innovation  ;  treating  him  with  that 
contentious  rigor  which  marks  indeed  the 
temperament,  as  much  as  the  method,  of 
the  Scotch  race  of  Critics — in  whom  a 
craniologist  would  not  fail  to  find  a 
"  large  development"  of  "  Causation" 
and  "  Combativeness."  The  objection 
to  Pope's  theory  of  the  "  Alexandrine" 
had,  however,  been  raised  before  our  au- 
thor, by  Dr.  Johnson  ;  a  critic  whose  ear 
was  still  farther,  perhaps,  from  the  deli- 
cacy of  an  "  Eolian."  It  is  easy  to  al- 
low with  what  unaffected  diflidence  we 
must  dissent  upon  a  question  so  nice. 
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from  critics  so  accomplished.  But,  with 
Pope  himself  on  our  side,  we  are  not 
without  heart  and  hope  to  vindicate  the 
most  perfect,  as  polished,  of  versifiers 
from  objections  originating  in  the  er- 
roneous system  of  criticism  which  we 
are  (it  is  hoped  not  unsuccessfully)  com- 
bating. 

The  Doctors,  both,  charge  Pope  with 
error  and  inconsistency : — Error,  in  sup- 
posing that,  in  English,  of  metrical  lines 
unequal  in  the  number  of  syllables  and 
pronounced  in  equal  times,  the  longer 
suggests  celerity  (this  being  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Alexandrine) ;  Inconsistency, 
in  that  Pope  himself  uses  the  same  con- 
trivance to  convey  the  contrary  idea  of 
slowness. 

But  why,  in  English  ?  It  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  disputed  that,  in  the  hexame- 
ter verse  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins, — 
which  is  the  model  in  this  matter — what 
is  distinguished  as  the  "  dactylic  line," 
was  uniformly  applied  to  express  velocity. 
How  was  it  to  do  so  ?  Simply  from  the 
fact  of  being  pronounced  in  an  equal 
time  with,  while  containing  a  greater 
number  of  syllables  or  "  bars"  than,  the 
ordinary  or  average  measure ;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  "  spondaic  line,"  com- 
posed of  the  minimum  number,  was, 
upon  the  same  principle,  used  to  indicate 
slowness.  So  too  of  the  Alexandrine  in 
English  versification.  No,  says  Camp- 
bell, there  is  a  ditference :  i  the  Alexan- 
drine is  not  in  fact,  like  the  dactylic  line, 
pronounced  in  the  common  time.  But 
does  this  alter  the  principle  ?  What  is 
the  rationale  of  Metre,  whether  the  clas- 
sical hexameter  or  the  English  heroic  ? 

Its  sensations  and  their  intervals  are 
the  mind's  sole  measure  of  time.  With- 
out the  intervals,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered a  sort  of  negative  sensations,  the 
sensations  proper  or  positive  could  never 
(with  submission  to  Locke)  give  us  an 
adequate,  if  any,  notion  at  all  of  du- 
ration. Were  the  latter  alone  to  be 
registered  by  the  memory,  our  whole  ex- 
perience would,  it  is  probable,  be  amalga- 
mated into  a  simple  act  of  consciousness, 
wherein  the  occasional  variety  among 
particular  feelings  would  appear  to  be  a 
diversity  of  qualities,  not  a  diversity  of 
individual  sensations,  and  this  would,  of 
course,  convey  no  intimation  of  suc- 
cession. 

These  Intervals — as  we  have  called 
them,  for  want  of  a  specific  term — are 
susceptible  of  degrees,  things  of  more 
and  less.  Sensations  are  not — we  are 
speaking    of    duration,    not   intensity 


What  we  frequently  consider  simple  sen- 
sations, are  in  fact  rather  clusters  of 
sensations,  separated  by  but  inappreciable 
intei'vals ;  and  may  each  comprise  millions 
of  mental  acts.  There  was  no  exagger- 
ation in  the  saying  of  the  preacher,  Fa- 
cilius  atomos  dinumerare  possem  quam 
MOTUs  CORDIS.  A  Sensation,  is  in  the 
strictest  sense,  instantaneous.  These  in- 
tervals or  quiescent  states  of  the  mind 
then  are  to  its  sensations  what  space  is 
to  the  physical  objects,  through  which 
alone  we  are  enabled  to  measure  it.  The 
intervals  constitute  the  matter  of  du- 
ration ;  "sensations  are  a  species  of  count- 
ers by  which  we  compute,  as  well  as 
conceive,  it. 

But  sensations,  at  least  for  the  objects 
of  this  discussion,  may  be  considered 
acts  of  the  mind.  It  also  seems  to  us 
that  the  idea  of  motion,  if  not  abstractly 
the  same,  is  inseparable  from  that  of 
action,  and  consequently  sensation.  In- 
deed St.  Bernard  above  designates  sens- 
ations directly  by  the  term  motion — motus 
cordis.  Succession  of  feelings.  Motion 
of  body,  (which  also  is  a  succession 
of  relative  positions,)  these  are  therefore 
things  convertible.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  this  relation  is  limited, 
like  its  terms  themselves,  and  every- 
thing in  nature,  by  the  imperfection  of 
our  faculties.  When  our  sensations 
loiter,  within  certain  limits,  we  feelit  to  be 
repose  ;  when  the  flux  is  rapid  beyond  a 
certain  degree,  it  seems  to  solidify  into 
unity.  So,  in  the  e.xternal  world,  the  un- 
doubted motion  of  the  sun  or  planets  is 
not  perceived  because  of  its  relative  slow- 
ness ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  a 
spinning-top,  which  is  said  by  the  boys 
to  "  sleep,"  because  of  its  very  celerity. 
But  what  this  degree  ?  where  those 
limits  ?  are  ultimate  facts  of  our  nature, 
and  vary  with  individual  organization. 
Hence  we  see,  by  the  way,  how  analysis 
rests  itself  upon  feeling  ;  and  thence  the 
absurdity  of  its  attempting  to  super- 
sede it. 

The  principles  thus  unfolded,  we  now 
proceed  to  the  application. 

Now,  the  dactylic  line,  containing  a 
greater  number  of  syllables  than  the  ordi- 
nary hexameter,  requires  a  proportionably 
greater  number  of  mental  acts  or  eflbrts 
to  pronounce  it,  and  also  requires  that 
these  acts  be  done  within  the  regular, 
that  is  to  say,  in  an  equal,  time.  Hence 
its  capacity  of  expressing  rapid  motion. 
But  why  should  not  the  same  conditions, 
we  repeat  it,  produce  the  hke  effects  in 
the  case  of  the  Alexandrine  ?    Because, 
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reasserts  Dr.  Campbell — for  it  is  only  as- 
sertion that  he  opposes  to  the  united  au- 
thorities of  Dryden,  Pope  and  experience 
— because  the  disproportion  between  the 
Alexandrine  and  the  English  heroic  time 
is  greater  than  that  between  the  dactylic 
and  the  common  hexameter  line.  Now, 
syUabically  at  least,  the  fact  is  very  de- 
cidedly the  reverse.  The  disparity  in  the 
latter  may  mount  to  four  syllables:  in 
the  former,  it  cannot  exceed  two.  But  as 
the  principles  of  measurement  in  the  an- 
cient and  the  English  prosodies  are  differ- 
ent— quantity  in  the  one  and  accentuation 
in  the  other — it  would  not  be  fair  to  insist 
upon  this  point.  In  truth,  the  question 
does  not  turn  upon  the  number  of  the 
syllables,  but  rather  of  the  acts  or  motions 
of  the  mind ;  and  though  it  be  admitted 
that  the  "  Alexandrine  "  is  not,  in  fact, 
as  Campbell  objects,  like  the  "  dactylic" 
line,  pronounced  in  the  common  time,  it 
is  by  no  means  a  consequence  that  the 
mind  has  not  made  the  effort.  And  if  it 
has,  the  argument  is  a  fortiori  in  favor 
of  the  Alexandrine.  The  mind  will  na- 
turally proportion  its  exertion  to  the  work 
which  it  has,  and  hopes,  to  compass  in 
the  given  time ;  nor  will  the  efforts  made 
have  been  any  fewer  for  the  final  failure. 
A  person  having  to  travel  unequal  dis- 
tances in  equal  times,  and  applying,  of 
course,  greater  expedition  to  perform  the 
greater  journey,  will  not  thence  infer, 
should  he  fail,  that  it  is  the  rate  that  was 
slower — he  is  conscious  it  was  quicker — 
but  only  that  the  rout  was  longer.  So 
likewise  in  the  case  before  us ;  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  mind's  motion  is  to  be  estimated 
by  what  has  been  mentally  essayed,  not 
what  has  been  physically  accomplished. 
It  may  be  here  interposed  that  we  con- 
ceive the  difference  between  Campbell 
and  Pope,  after  all,  to  turn  much  upon 
the  opposite  points  of  view  from  which 
they  seem  to  have  regarded  the  matter — 
(one  of  the  most  prolific  sources,  by  the 
by,  of  diversity  of  opinion.)  To  recur 
to  our  illustration,  Pope  contemplated  only 
the  accelerated  efforts  of  the  traveler  on 
the  longer  rout:  Campbell  only  the  quan- 
tity of  space  to  be  traveled.  The  attention 
of  the  one  was  engrossed  by  the  quick- 
ened succession  of  sensations  or  mental 
acts  which  the  mind  experiences  in  its 
efforts  to  compress  the  "Alexandrine" 
within  the  common  time ; — e.xpecting,  of 
course,  a  concord,  the  reader  strains  to 
produce  it,  and  thus  accelerates  the  mind's 
action,  which  is  the  measure  or  (as  above 
explained)  a  convertible  expression  for 
this  imaginary  or  ideal  motion.     Camp- 


bell, considering  but  the  dismaying  length 
of  the  line,  prepares  himself  for  a  discord, 
and  thus  prevents  the  illusion. 

There  remains  but  a  farther  question, 
which  is  this :  Whether  the  mind  does 
in  fact  make  the  endeavor  attributed  to  it 
to  produce  a  concord  ?  But  this  we  must 
leave  each  reader  to  determine  for  himself, 
as  analysis  can  go  no  farther ;  and  if  there 
should  be  any  who  have  never  "  hummed 
a  tune  or  had  an  ear,"  we  would  refer  them 
to  the  authority  of  some  musical  neighbor. 
Nor  can  it  be  retorted,  that  if  the  "  Alex- 
andrine" have  the  effect  contended  for, 
a  line  (for  example)  of  twice  the  length 
ought  therefore  to  have  double  the  effect. 
In  our  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the 
question,  it  was  shown  that  the  produc- 
tion of  this  effect  had  certain  limits,  how- 
ever unable  we  may  have  found  ourselves 
to  define  them.  It  is  certain  that  a  man 
can  walk  twenty  miles  in  a  day:  it  is 
equally  certain  he  cannot  walk  two  hun- 
dred. Can  you  fix  the  limit  beyond  which 
he  cannot  move  an  inch  ?  With  regard  to 
our  subject,  the  utmost  to  be  said  is  this: 
So  long  as,  by  the  joint  diversions  result- 
ing from  the  effort  and  the  expectation  to 
produce  a  unison,  the  attention  can  be 
kept  upon  the  general  conformity  of  the 
line  with  the  metrical  standard,  the  illu- 
sion will  last,  the  effect  will  follow.  But 
should  the  disparity  be  carried  beyond  a 
certain  degree — ^as,  for  instance,  in  the 
fourteen-syllable  line  of  Dryden — then 
the  eye  or  the  ear  is  awakened  to  the 
difference — the  mind  passes  from  the 
equality  to  the  excess — the  spell  is  dis- 
solved— the  concord  turned  to  dissonance, 
and  celerity  to  sloth.  This  change  is 
somewhat  like  that  which  may  be  effected 
with  a  telescope,  by  reversing  the  tube 
and  looking  through  the  object-glass ;  or 
rather  like  that  we  experience  when  sail- 
ing rapidly  in  sight  of  land :  the  shore  it 
is  which  seems  in  motion  if  our  atteyition 
be  that  way,  whereas,  if  we  turn  it  prin- 
cipally upon  the  vessel,  the  optical  illu- 
sion is  instantly  corrected. 

In  conclusion,  while  pronouncing  the 
Alexandrine,  the  common  time  or  medium 
of  measurement  can  be  but  in  the  mem- 
ory ;  or  rather,  we  would  say,  the  ear  is 
tuned  to  it.  So  that  the  point  where  the 
illusion  may  break,  the  shock  occur,  and 
the  motion  cease,  is  necessarily  as  vari- 
ous as  susceptibility  of  mind  or  delicacy 
of  ear.  And  thus  is  the  dispute  of  the 
doctors  with  Pope  resolved,  in  this  last 
analy.sis,  into  that  most  indefinite  question 
of  sensuous  or  organic  sensibility ! 

And  now,  having  brought  the  matter 
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within  the  jurisdiction  of  universal  arbi- 
trament, if  we  too  may  be  allowed  that 
"democratic"  birthright  of  having  and 
holding  and  declaring  an  opinion,  it  would 
be  this : — That,  assuming  it  to  be  the  fact 
that  the  rhythmical  contrivances  in  ques- 
tion have  a  natural  significance,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  conventional,  which  is 
that  of  all  language,  the  peculiarity  arises 
rather  from  the  known  characteristics  of 
the  object  or  the  act  described,  than  from 
the  number  or  collocation  of  words  and 
syllables.  Take,  for  example,  the  line 
which  Campbell  quotes  from  Pope  to 
controvert  the  doctrine  of  Alexandrines: 

"  Thunders  impetuous  down  and  smokes 
along  the  ground." 

Now  we  ask  the  reflecting  reader  whether 
his  preconceived  image  of  a  rock  rushing 
down  a  steep  declivity  does  not  mainly 
contribute  to  the  descriptive  energy  of 
this  line — whether  it  is  not  the  "  sense  " 
(pardon  the  solecism)  that  is  "an  echo  to 
the  sound  " — rather,  at  least,  than  the  re- 
verse ?     So,  too,  in  the  grand  original : 

"  AvTig  ewELda  TreJovde  KvXivdeTO  Adflf  uvai- 
(5;?f."— OD.^xi.  736. 

Here,  however,  the  observation,  though 
equally  applicable,  is  far  from  being  so 
evident,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  sepa- 
rating even  in  imagination  the  diaphanous 
texture  of  the  language  from  the  object  it 
exhibits.  The  line,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  a  "  dactylic"  one,  and  is  a  commonly- 
used  exemplification  of  the  theory  in 
question.  And  who,  upon  comparing  it 
with  even  the  fine  translation  of  Pope, 
must  not  exclaim,  how  immensely  unap- 
proachable is  the  glorious  Greek  I  Yet, 
we  remain  convinced  that  even  here  the 
expressiveness  is  not  owing  to  the 
"sound,"  the  pronunciation;  but  to  the 
descriptive  efficacy  of  the  language,  which 
presents  us  a  running  daguerreotype  (so 
to  speak)  of  the  precipitate  mass.  For, 
regarding  the  words  as  signs  directly  of 
the  objects,  (not  as  they  are  in  effect,  of 
sounds,)  and  refraining  from  articulating 
a  syllable,  even  mentallij,  if  this  be  possi- 
ble, we  find  experimentally — it  may  be  a 
peculiar  morbidness — that  in  looking,  at 
this  moment,  along  the  rumbling,  living, 
leaping  line  of  old  Homer,  our  imagina- 
tion is  so  captivated,  through  eye  and  (by 
association)  through  ear,  that  it  requires 
something  like  a  deliberate  effort  of  will 
to  resist  the  impulse  of  rushing  from  the 
desk,  to  escape  annihilation  beneath  the 
fabled  rock  of  Sisyphus.  Here,  then,  it 
could  hardly  have  been  the  disregarded, 
unuttered  sound,  or  the  combination  of 


words — save  in  so  far  as  vividly  calling 
up  the  preexistent  conceptions. 

Let  us  now  take  an  instance  of  the 
opposite  character.  Lucretius,  in  com- 
paring the  lines  left  by  the  surf  on  a 
finely-sanded  beach  to  the  concentric 
ridges  on  a  shell,  depicts  the  action  of 
the  dying  waves  in  the  languid  cadence 
and  picturesque  beauty  of  the  following 
lines : 

"  Videtnus 
Piiigere  telluris  gremiuni,  qua  mollibus 

undis 
Littoris  incurvi  Mbulam  pavit  cequor  are- 

7iam." 

Now,  the  melody  of  these  numbers  would, 
we  venture  to  say,  escape  in  great  part 
the  reader  who  had  never  stood  upon  a 
sea-shore,  contemplating,  and  moralizing 
upon,  the  scene  they  describe.  Their 
other  beauties  may  seduce  the  fancy;  for 
where  there  are  so  many,  it  would  be  most 
natural  to  imagine  that  none  is  wanting. 
Observe,  by  the  way,  how  every  word 
adds  either  life  or  color  to  the  picture. 
Could  all  modern  poetry  furnish  two  such 
lines,  in  every  excellence  of  modulation 
and  description  ?  We  think  they  were 
never  equaled  even  by  Ovid  or  Virgil. 

Again,  Pope's  Alexandrine,  describing 
the  speed  of  Camilla : 

"  Flies  o'er  the  unbending  corn  and  skims 
along  the  main." 

This  is  pronounced  by  Dr.  Johnson  the 
"most  sluggish  line  in  the  language." 
We  can  only  add  to  what  has  been  al- 
ready said,  that  our  impression  is  the  re- 
verse. The  difference  is,  probably,  that 
we  keep  the  eye  upon  the  airy  and  van- 
ishing form  of  Camilla;  the  great  lexi- 
cographer pored  upon  the  lagging  syllables 
of  the  word  "  unbending." 

Thus  far  for  the  "error"  of  Pope,  or 
of  his  critics .' — Reader,  judge.  W^e  shall 
dispatch  very  briefly  the  other  charge,  of 
inconsistency. 

Under  this  head,  Campbell  quotes  Pope 
himself  against  Pope.  In  the  following 
couplet  from  the  Essay  on  Criticism,  he 
assumes  that  the  Alexandrine  is  con- 
demned and  ridiculed : 

"  A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song 
That  like  a  wounded  snake  drags  its  slow 
length  along." 

On  this  two  or  three  things  are  to  be  ob- 
served. First,  there  is  an  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  sort  of  Alexandrine 
which  Pope  employs  and  this  whicii  he 
ridicules.  The  former  is  enlivened  by 
one  or  more  anapjests,  while  the  latter  is 
composed  of  but  heavy  English  iambics. 
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In  the  next  place,  Pope  speaks  of  a  "  need- 
less "  Alexandrine.  But  this  is  not  to 
condemn  the  measure,  except  when  out 
of  place  or  out  of  form — certainly  a  rea- 
sonable objection  to  anything,  however 
proper  in  itself,  or  useful.  Again,  why 
"needless.'"'  Because,  as  Pope  himself 
intimates,  it  does  not  move  rapidly  as  an 
Alexandrine  ought  to  do,  but  crawls  "  like 
a  wounded  snake."  Here  is  an  express 
confirmation  of  what  we  have  ventured 
to  advance  in  defence  of  Pope.  But  mark 
how,  on  the  other  hand,  the  "  wounded 
snake"  corroborates  our  own  conjecture. 
So  far  then,  in  fine,  from  making  against 
it,  the  example  in  question  very  pointed- 
ly, however  indirectly,  supports  the  Alex- 
andrine theory.  If  Dr.  Campbell,  or  any 
one  else,  supposes  Pope  to  have  held  that 
every  metrical  combination  of  twelve  syl- 
lables must  express  velocity  and  make  a 
good  "  Alexandrine,"  he  supposes  an  ab- 
surdity; a  thing  which  neither  Pope 
himself  could  help,  nor  we  need  take  any 
farther  trouble  to  refute.  Thus  the  alleged 
"  inconsistency,"  too,  disappears.  Pope, 
in  fine,  employs  the  antithesis  more  fre- 
quently, as  more  felicitously,  than  any 
other  English  writer ;  yet  his  Goddess  of 
Dullness  is  made  to  say : 

"I  see  the  chief  who  leads  my  chosen  sons 
Light-armed  with  points,  antitheses   and 
puns." 

Does  Pope  here,  too,  mean  to  condemn 
and  ridicule  one  of  his  own  distinctive 
excellences  as  a  writer  ?  He  must,  ac- 
cording to  his  critic's  reasoning.  And 
indeed,  the  imputation  of  inconsistency 
might  be  in  this  case  more  plausible. 
The  antithesis  is  not  disparaged,  like  the 
Alexandrine,  as  merely  "useless"  on  a 
particular  occasion.  It  is  placed,  without 
qualification,  in  most  disreputable  com- 
pany, and  has,  moreover,  the  damning 
approbation  of  her  Majesty  of  Dullness'. 
But  these  are  the  very  circumstances 
which  characterize  what  sort  of  antithesis 
it  was  to  which  the  Wit  had  allusion.* 

The  foregoing  pages  seem  to  us  to 
establish  or  illustrate  several  matters, 
whether  of  fact  or  principle,  of  consider- 
able importance.     Among  them  may  be 


particularized,  1st.  The  didactical  imper- 
fection of  the  analytic  method,  even  in 
subjects  of  exact  science ;  2d.  Its  utter 
fallaciousness  in  matters  of  taste,  of  sym- 
pathy ;  3d.  That  both  these  defects  not 
only  afl^ect  in  an  ordinary  degree,  but  are 
the  leading  characteristics  of,  the  sect  or 
class  of  writers  who,  for  now  nearly  a 
century,  may  be  said  to  have  given  law 
to  English  Philosophy  and  Criticism. 
We  close  with  a  few  general  remarks. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  Scotch,  that  in 
matters  of  reason  the  imagination  is  al- 
lowed too  little  influence;  in  matters  of 
taste  the  reason  arrogates  too  much.  In 
both,  the  truth  is  oiten  missed  by  what 
seems  in  them  a  complexional  proneness 
to  analysis.  One  may  say  of  them  as 
Chrysale,  in  the  play,  does  of  his  blue- 
stocking sister : 

"  Raisonner  est  remploi  de  foute  ma 

maison, 
Et  le  raisonnement  en  bannit  la  raison." 

Of  a  cold  temperament,  and  firmly  rather 
than  finely  organized,  the  Scotchman  is 
unsusceptible  to  those  shadowy  influ- 
ences, those  mysterious  affinities  of  spirit, 
which  are  the  source  of  the  most  exqui- 
site of  the  pleasures  derivable  from  Art; 
and  without  a  recognition  of  which  no 
man  should  dare  to  criticise  in  this  de- 
partment. Unable  himself  to  perceive 
them  by  sense,  or  reduce  them  to  rule — 
his  tests,  respectively,  of  all  reality  and 
value — the  Scot  ridicules  such  feelings 
as  things  without  any  existence  out  of 
crazy  brains. 

A  great  authority  has  said,  however, 
that  "  the  best  part  of  beauty  is  that 
which  no  painter  can  depict."  We  would 
add,  that  the  best  part  of  art  is  that  which 
no  analysis  can  seize,  no  method  can  sub- 
jugate. The  least  methodical  are  the  best 
of  our  ffisthetical  critics.  Hazlitt,  Cole- 
ridge, Carlyle,  have  often  "  hit  off  by 
their  wild  strokes  of  nature,"  the  mean- 
ing of  the  "  many-minded"  Shakspeare, 
where  Kaims  and  Campbell,  with  their 
canons  and  categories,  would  have  failed. 
It  is  in  criticism  as  in  music,  some  things 
may  be  done  better  "  by  ear  "  than  by  art. 
But  the  Scotch  critic  has  always  the  gara- 
mut  before  him. 


*  Li  so  far  as  the  ingenious  reasoning  above  endeavors  to  show  that  the  Alexandrine  line,  for 
the  77iost  part,  gives  an  impression  of  velocity,  we  disagree  with  the  writer.  Impressions, 
we  know,  may  differ  somewhat  with  "the  ear."  Still,  of  all  the  Alexandrines  in  the  lan- 
guage, (some  thousands,)  few  or  none  will  produce  such  an  effect  on  any  reader  of  verse, 
unless  anapaestic  syllables  are  used,  (which  is  not  strictly  allowable,)  or  unless  the  idea 
mvolved  expresses  quickness  of  motion.  Every  ninth  line  in  the  Spenserian  Stanza  is  an 
Alexandrine.  Now  we  do  not  recollect  one  in  the  whole  of  "  Childe  Harolde  "  or  "  The  Faery 
Queene  "  conveying  any  idea  or  "fcelins  "  of  celerity.  The  inevitable  monotonous  break  at 
the  sixth  syllable,  if  nothing  else,  would  prevent  the  illusion.— Ed.  Am.  Rev, 
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THE    KYFFHAUSER. 

[The  following  Thuringian  tradition  has  doubtless  furnished  the  material  for  many  a 
ballad  in  the  country  where  it  originated.  The  "  Kyffhauserberg,"  an  operetta  of  Kot- 
zebue,  is  founded  on  it.  Grimm  includes  it  among  his  collection  of  legends.  It  sug- 
gested to  Washington  Irving  his  celebrated  story  of  "Rip  Van  Winkle."  Mr.  Irving 
has  indeed,  we  believe,  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to  this  source.] 


Every  German  knows,  or  ought  to 
know,  the  locality  of  the  Kyffhauser 
mountain,  and  the  legends  connected  with 
it.  A  tradition  has  been  long  current, 
that  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa 
dwelt  there ;  that  he  might  still  be  seen 
sitting  at  the  stone  table  through  Avhich 
his  beard  has  grown,  and  reading  from  a 
hook  in  which  is  recorded  every  political 
event  of  importance  that  has  occurred  in 
Germany.  The  Emperor  still  loves  his 
country,  and  is  deeply  interested  in  her 
history ;  and  it  is  the  popular  belief  that 
he  will  one  day  reappear  upon  the  earth, 
and  assemble  round  him  his  true  Ger- 
mans. 

The  traveler  who  visits  the  Kyffhauser, 
searches  often,  in  the  wild  woods  that 
skirt  its  base  and  sides,  for  the  door  of 
rock  by  which  he  can  enter  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  mountain,  to  visit  the  haunt  of 
the^old  Emperor.  But  it  is  only  a  favored 
few  who  have  been  enabled  to  find  this 
entrance ;  and  even  these  have  been  un- 
successful, till  they  learned  the  talismanic 
sentence  by  which  its  secrets  are  disclosed. 
Those  magic  words  are  now  no  longer 
pronounced ;  they  are  forgotten  through- 
out the  land.  The  memory  of  the  people, 
however,  retains  a  legend  that  has  some 
significance. 

Some  hundred  years  ago  there  lived, 
close  by  these  mountains,  a  herdsman 
whose  name  was  Kunz.  He  was  a  brave 
and  honest  fellow;  had  a  fine  growing 
flock,  by  wiiich  he  was  able  to  live  com- 
fortably, and  a  handsome  wife.  Her 
tongue,  however,  was  as  sharp  as  her 
eyes  were  bright,  and  she  often  made  the 
httle  cottage  rather  a  warm  place  for  the 
good-hearted  herdsman.  But  after  her 
passion  was  over,  she  was  always  more 
cordial  and  smiling  than  ever;  and  then 
the  little  Susette,  their  only  child,  not  yet 
two  years  old,  had  many  Avinning  ways; 
so  that  Kunz  thought,  on  the  whole,  he 
had  no  reason  to  murmur  at  his  lot. 

One  day,  while  he  was  tending  the 
sheep,  and  singing  one  of  his  wild  songs 
to  himself,  he  fell  into  a  reverie,  taking 
no  note  of  the  sheep,  that  strayed  in  every 
direction  out  of  sight.     Greta,  his  wife, 


was  so  much  incensed  at  this  piece  of 
heedlessness,  and  reproved  her  husband 
so  sharply,  that  he  resolved  to  quit  home 
for  the  whole  day  following,  and  to  return 
only  after  his  absence  had  caused  some 
uneasiness. 

He  found  it  harder  than  he  had  antici- 
pated to  keep  this  resolution.  He  thought 
continually  of  his  playful  little  daughter, 
and  even  the  passionate  temper  of  Greta 
seemed  easier  to  bear  than  a  separation  ; 
yet  he  persevered.  He  mused  as  he 
walked  along,  and  became  convinced  that 
want  of  wealth  was  the  source  of  all  his 
troubles.  "  If  I  could  only  bring  finery 
home  every  day  to  my  wife,"  he  mur- 
mured, "  she  would  always  be  gentle. 
But  I  am  poor ;  she  has  it  every  day  in 
her  power  to  reproach  me  with  the  fact, 
that  at  our  marriage  she  possessed  five 
more  sheep  than  I.  Would  f  were  rich  ! 
I  wonder  if  there  is  truth  in  the  story  of 
those  treasures  concealed  in  the  Kyff- 
hauser !  I  wonder  what  the  Emperor 
Frederic  Barbarossa  would  answer  to  my 
petition  !  But  alas !  what  avail  all  my 
wishes,  when  I  do  not  know  the  sentence 
that  has  power  to  open  the  door !" 

Such  were  the  discontented  musings 
of  poor  Kunz.  Meanwhile  the  sun  de- 
clined, the  shadows  of  evening  were 
gathering  in  the  valley ;  it  was  time  to 
go  home,  if  he  would  avoid  the  reason- 
able reproaches  of  Dame  Greta.  The 
herdsman  rose  from  the  mossy  seat  where 
he  had  been  reclining,  and  looked  about 
for  his  flock.  The  sheep  had  strayed 
into  a  meadow  below,  and  Munter,  the 
dog,  on  a  signal  from  his  master,  led  the 
way  to  bring  them  homeward. 

On  his  road  back,  driving  the  flock, 
Kunz  was  induced,  by  I  know  not  what 
strange  impulse,  to  choose  another  path 
than  that  he  was  accustomed  to  travel, 
and  one  leading  close  by  the  Kyffhiiuser. 
He  suffered  his  dog  and  flock  1o  pursue 
their  usual  way  homeward,  while  he 
himself  wound  through  the  woods,  amid 
abrupt  ascents  and  descents,  till  his  steps 
were  arrested  before  a  steep  rock,  in 
which  was  rudely  shaped  out  what  re- 
sembled a  door.     Kunz  had  often  seen 
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this  before:  the  circumstance  that  now 
excited  his  amazement,  and  thrilled  him 
with  superstitious  fear,  was  to  see  this 
door,  which  he  had  always  understood 
could  only  be  unclosed  by  magic,  stand- 
ing open  !  He  stood  for  a  few  moments 
rooted  to  the  spot.  All  around  him  was 
deep  stillness,  and  the  shade  was  fast  en- 
wrapping the  mountain.  Kunz  was  not 
insensible  to  fear;  but  curiosity,  and  the 
vague  desires  that  had  long  disturbed 
him,  proved  strong  enough  to  urge  him 
forward.  Without  reflection  on  the  con- 
sequences of  what  he  was  doing,  he 
passed  through  the  door  into  the  cavern. 

There  was  nothing  to  alarm  his  fears 
within,  though  he  found  himself  instantly 
in  total  darkness.  The  air  was  pure  and 
fresh,  and  he  encountered  none  of  the 
shmy  reptiles  that  sometimes  live  in  the 
recesses  of  the  mountains.  After  he  had 
walked  some  distance,  he  was  much  com- 
forted to  see  the  gleam  of  torches.  All 
remains  of  dread  vanished  as  he  saw  the 
light,  and  he  went  on  briskly,  nearing 
the  illumination  every  moment.  The 
sound  of  music,  of  laughing  voices,  and 
of  cups  jingling  together,  now  came  to 
his  ears.  He  followed  the  sound,  and 
presently  entered  a  spacious  vault  ceiled 
with  the  solid  rock,  and  brilliantly  light- 
ed. Here  was  an  oaken  table,  around 
which  were  seated  knights  in  splendid 
apparel,  drinking  and  carousing. 

Upon  the  table  stood  huge  pitchers 
marvelously  wrought,  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones,  filled  with  costly  wine,  the 
fumes  of  which  exhilarated  Kunz.  The 
cups  from  which  the  knights  were  drink- 
ing were  of  massive  gold.  The  only  per- 
son present  who  seemed  to  take  no  part 
in  the  revelry,  was  a  pale  old  woman, 
who  stood  not  far  from  the  table.  She 
was  dressed  in  garments  of  a  very  ancient 
fashion,  with  a  large  bunch  of  keys  hang- 
ing at  her  girdle ;  and  Kunz  saw  that  she 
was  a  sort  of  housekeeper  or  steward, 
for  the  guests  continually  called  on  her 
to  replenish  the  pitchers.  She  obeyed 
promptly:  but  there  was  an  air  of  deep 
sadness  about  her  and  in  every  move- 
ment, that  plainly  showed  she  was 
no  voluntary  dweller  in  this  strange 
abode. 

The  herdsman  began  to  long  for  a  seat 
at  the  convivial  board,  and  a  draught  of 
the  wine  that  seemed  to  provoke  so  much 
merriment.  He  even  thought  it  would 
not  be  so  terrible  a  thing  to  remain  here. 
"  What  are  green  meadows  and  streams 
worth,"  said  he,  "  to  one  who  must  walk 


over  them  with  unsatisfied  wishes,  and  a 
discontented  spirit  ?" 

He  looked  earnestly  at  all  the  company, 
endeavoring  to  discover  the  Emperor  in 
one  of  them  ;  but  among  the  stately  and 
noble-looking  knights,  he  could  see  none 
who  had  the  venerable  aspect,  and  the 
long  flowing  beard,  said  to  distinguish 
Frederic  the  Second.  "These  must  be 
his  followers,"  thought  Kunz. 

The  herdsman  was  now  observed  by 
one  of  the  knights,  who  beckoned  him  to 
come  nearer.  Kunz  hesitated  and  trem- 
bled a  little ;  but  seeing  that  the  knight 
looked  kindly  upon  him,  he  drewr  nigh 
and  saluted  him  with  a  respectful  obei- 
sance. 

The  knight  asked  who  he  was,  whence 
he  had  come,  and  with  what  object ;  and 
Kunz,  inspired  by  a  cup  of  wane  which 
was  offered  to  him,  and  which  he  eagerly 
accepted,  told  his  story  with  great  frank- 
ness, confessing  his  fears  of  his  wife  and 
his  wish  to  propitiate  her,  and  all  in  a 
manner  so  ingenuous  and  droll,  that  the 
guests  several  times  burst  out  a-laughing. 
At  length  they  had  finished  drinking,  and 
there  was  silence  for  a  few  moments. 
One  of  them  then  proposed  that  they 
should  beguile  the  time  by  a  game  at 
nine-pins.  The  others  readily  assented, 
and  invited  the  herdsman  to  set  up  the 
nine-pins  for  them,  promising,  as  a  re- 
ward, as  much  wine  as  he  chose  to  drink. 

Kunz  joyfully  accepted  this  proposal. 
The  old  woman  put  a  cup  in  his  hands, 
and  brought  him  a  large  pitcher  filled  with 
wine.  The  company  then  adjourned  to 
the  play-ground.  The  herdsman  set  up 
the  pins,  and  drank  between  whiles ;  the 
players  engaged  briskly  in  the  sport, 
while  he  drank,  and  drank,  till  the  wide 
vault  around  him  seemed  in  motion,  and 
the  lights  and  people  began  to  dance  be- 
fore his  eyes.  It  was  lucky  for  him  that 
they  left  off  play  before  he  became  inca- 
pable of  performing  his  part.  As  the 
knights  were  going  away,  one  of  them 
rolled  the  two  balls  towards  Kunz.  "  Take 
them  for  your  reward,  my  good  fellow," 
said  he.  Kunz  mechanically  took  them, 
put  one  in  each  pocket,  and  presently  lost 
his  recollection  in  a  deep  sleep. 

Meanwhile,  Dame  Greta  was  not  a 
little  alarmed,  when,  late  in  the  evening, 
the  flock  came  home,  accompanied  by  the 
dog,  but  without  the  master.  She  went 
some  distance  to  meet  him,  and  called  his 
name  many  times  ;  but  no  one  answered 
her.    In  the  extremity  of  grief  and  alarm. 
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she  hastened  back  to  the  hamlet,  aroused 
her  neighbors  and  friends,  and  had  search 
made  everywhere  for  her  lost  husband. 
Nothing  could  be  heard  of  him  that  night. 
The  next  day,  and  the  next,  the  whole 
country  was  scoured,  but  without  success. 
Weeks  passed,  and  Kunz  returned  not. 
Greta  now  fully  believed  that  he  had  been 
slain.  She  mourned  for  him  sincerely, 
wearing  the  deepest  weeds,  and  tying  a 
black  ribbon  round  the  hat  of  little  Su- 
sette.  All  the  neighborhood  sjTnpathized 
with  her,  as  a  lone  and  desolate  widow. 

When  the  year  of  mourning  was  ended, 
the  fair  Greta  laid  aside  some  of  her  gar- 
ments of  sorrow.  She  went  once  more 
into  company,  for  she  was  of  a  social 
disposition,  joined  sometimes  in  the  dance, 
and  received  visitors.  It  was  not  long 
before  she  yielded  to  the  suit  of  one  of 
her  neighbors,  whom  we  shall  call  Fritz, 
and  bestowed  her  hand  upon  him. 

Fritz  proved  himself  as  kind-hearted 
and  gentle  as  poor  Kunz  had  been.  He 
bore  with  patience  the  scolding  of  his 
helpmate ;  or  when  it  waxed  too  fierce, 
took  his  hat  and  staff'  and  walked  out. 
Sometimes  he  would  quietly  go  to  sleep ; 
for,  being  watchman  to  the  hamlet,  he 
had  commonly  but  httle  sleep  at  night. 
The  little  Susette,  who  grew  every  year 
more  charming,  was  his  favorite,  for 
Dame  Greta  never  had  another  child. 
Susette  was  in  truth  the  prettiest  maiden 
in  the  whole  village.  She  was  neat,  in- 
dustrious and  obedient ;  devotedly  attached 
to  her  parents,  and  sincerely  pious.  Life 
passed  to  her  like  a  summer's  day,  and  it 
was  quite  a  surprise  to  find  herself  seven- 
teen. Ah  !  she  had  cause  for  equal  sur- 
prise, to  discover  that  love  had  crept  into 
her  heart ! 

Franz,  the  young  and  handsome  son  of 
the  rich  inn-keeper,  Veit,  was  the  object 
of  this  sweet  girl's  first  afTection.  He 
loved  her  sincerely  in  return ;  sought  her 
society  at  every  opportunity,  and  finally 
made  known  to  his  father  that  he  could 
not  be  happy  without  Susette  for  his  wife. 

Veit  was  of  a  different  opinion.  In  his 
eyes,  wealth  was  the  great  thing  to  be 
coveted ;  and  he  refused  to  receive  a 
portionless  maiden  as  his  daughter.  He 
commanded  his  son  to  desist  from  his 
visits  to  her,  and  treated  her  and  her  pa- 
rents with  coldness  and  unkindness. 
Dame  Greta  took  this  treatment  greatly 
to  heart,  and  so  did  the  good  Fritz  ;  for 
he  loved  his  step-daugiifer,  and  would 
have  given  some  years  of  his  own  life  to 
secure  her  happiness.     He  tried  to  reason 


with  old  Veit;  but  finding  him  obstijiate, 
turned  his  attention  to  consoling  "poor 
Susette.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
wished  himself  rich,  and  began  to  form 
plans  for  acquiring  wealth. 

He  was  one  night  walking  his  watch- 
man's round  up  and  down  the  village, 
absorbed  in  thought.  He  saw  a  heavy, 
old-fashioned,  yet.  as  well  as  he  could 
observe  through  the  darkness,  splendidly 
decorated  carriage,  drawn  by  six  horses, 
drive  through  the  street,  and,  at  no  great 
distance  from  him,  stop  suddenly.  Fritz 
came  nearer,  with  some  curiosity  to  as- 
certain whose  was  so  fine  an  equipage. 
The  coachman,  who  wore  a  dress  of  very 
antique  fashion,  called  to  him,  requesting 
assistance,  as  a  wheel  of  the  carriage  was 
loose.  The  honest  watchman  promptly 
rendered  the  desired  help.  As  the  coach- 
man again  mounted  his  box  and  was 
ready  to  drive  on,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
sitting  in  the  carriage  threw  the  watch- 
man three  pieces  of  money,  saying  at  the 
same  time,  "  My  friend,  when  you  want 
a  drink  of  good  wine,  come  to  the  KyfT- 
hauser,  call  the  housekeeper,  and  tell  her 
you  are  the  person  who  fastened  the  car- 
riage-wheel. She  will  give  you  what 
you  want — not  for  sale,  but  for  yourself 
and  your  friends." 

The  carriage  then  drove  ofT  rapidly. 

Fritz  was  not  a  little  astonished,  on 
looking  at  the  coins,  to  find  they  were 
Wildemann's  thalers  (dollars).  He  re- 
solved not  to  lay  them  up,  but  to  spend 
them  for  the  advantage  of  Susette.  The 
next  holiday  he  told  his  wife  and  step- 
daughter to  dress  themselves  as  well  as 
possible ;  and  having  put  on  his  own  best 
attire,  gave  each  an  arm,  and  accompa- 
nied them  to  Veit's  inn.  There  he  showed 
them  into  the  parlor,  called  for  refresh- 
ments and  wine  as  if  he  had  been  a  mil- 
lionaire, and  invited  the  host  to  drink 
with  him.  Veit  accepted  the  invitation, 
curious  to  know  how  his  good  neighbor 
had  become  possessed  of  money  enough 
to  order  such  an  entertainment. 

The  design  of  Fritz  was  to  get  the 
avaricious  old  landlord  drunk,  and  then 
to  obtain  from  him  his  consent  to  the 
marriage  of  Franz  with  Susette.  But 
Veit  could  bear  a  great  deal  of  wine  ;  the 
second,  the  third  Wildemann's  dollar  was 
spent,  and,  though  he  drank  vigorous 
draughts,  he  remained,  to  all  appearance, 
perfectly  sober.  It  was  not  exactly  so 
with  the  honest  watchman.  His  tongue 
was  set  loose  by  the  wine,  and  before 
the  evening  was  over,  he  had  related,  to 
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the  astonishment  of  all,  his  adventure 
with  the  people  in  the  carriage.  He  end- 
ed by  bidding  Susette  take  a  large  pitcher 
and  go  to  the  Kyff  hauser,  to  ask  wine 
of  the  housekeeper  in  the  name  of  the  per- 
son who  had  fastened  the  carriage-wheel. 

Susette  hesitated,  for  she  was  fright- 
ened at  the  idea  of  undertaking  such  a 
commission  ;  and  her  mother  was  unwil- 
ling to  have  her  placed  in  danger.  But 
when  Franz  declared  himself  ready  to 
accompany  her,  the  young  girl  did  not 
see  so  many  terrors  in  the  way.  Veit 
offered  no  opposition  to  his  son's  going. 
He  was  curious,  above  all  things,  to  know 
whether  Fritz  had  told  a  true  story  or 
not.  So  the  young  pair  set  off  on  the 
way  to  the  mountain — Dame  Greta  first 
embracing  her  daughter,  and  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  upon  her  forehead. 

The  lovers  foand  the  road  very  plea- 
sant with  their  conversation.  The  dis- 
tance was  traversed  even  too  soon,  and 
Susette's  heart  beat  as  they  came  to  the 
Kyffh'duser.  They  sought  for  the  door 
of  rock ;  but  though  it  was  broad  moon- 
light, they  could  not  succeed  in  linding  it. 
At  length  Franz,  pressing  the  maiden's 
hand,  said  to  her,  "It  seems,  dear  Su- 
sette, that  chance  has  thrown  in  our  way 
too  good  an  opportunity  to  make  our- 
selves happy,  that  we  should  lose  it.  We 
love  each  other — I  cannot  live  without 
you ;  yet  my  father  refuses  his  consent 
to  our  marriage,  and  the  priest  will  not 
unite  us  without  it.  Susette,  set  down 
the  pitcher,  and  let  us  fly  together.  We 
shall  be  safe  from  blame,  for  everybody 
will  say  we  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
Kyffhauser.  Come,  beloved,  let  us  go. 
You  shall  be  mine,  and  we  will  seek  our 
fortune  in  the  great  world  !" 

But  the  fair  maiden  drew  her  arm  from 
his,  and  answered  reproachfully,  "  No, 
Franz,  much  as  I  love  3^ou — I  would  ne- 
ver do,  such  a  thing.  What !  leave  my 
mother — and  break  her  heart !  and  my 
kind  stepfather!  And  could  you  serve 
your  father  thus,  stern  as  he  is  ?  No — 
let  us  be  still  dutiful  and  obedient,  and 
God  will  reward  us  at  last." 

The  young  man  continued  to  entreat, 
but  Susette  remained  firm ;  and  to  put  an 
end  to  his  solicitations — lifted  her  trem- 
bling voice,  and  called,  as  she  had  been 
directed,  on  the  housekeeper,  in  the  watch- 
man's name.  For  a  minute  after  there 
was  a  deep  silence;  then  a  distant  rum- 
hling  was  heard,  and  a  fissure,  wide 
enough  to  admit  a  person,  opened  just 
above  them  in  the  mountain.   The  maiden 


went  boldly  into  it  with  her  pitcher. 
Franz  was  terrified  when  he  saw  it  close 
upon  her  before  he  had  time  to  follow. 
hi  an  agony  of  alarm  he  could  only  fall 
on  his  knees  and  pray  for  her  preserva- 
tion. His  distress  lasted  not  long ;  before 
many  moments  had  elapsed,  the  fissure 
opened  again,  and  the  young  girl  came 
forth,  her  face  radiant  with  joy,  accompa- 
nied by  an  old  woman. 

"It  is  to  thee,  sweet  maiden,"  said  the 
housekeeper,  for  it  was  she,  "  I  owe  my 
release.  Three  hundred  years  1  have 
waited  in  vain.  I  was  doomed  to  serve  as 
housekeeper  in  the  Kyffhauser  till  the 
hour  when  an  innocent  maiden,  who  had 
withstood  sore  temptation,  should  come 
for  wine  to  the  mountain.  Mayest  thou 
live  happy !  and  fear  not  to  ask  for  wine ; 
though  1  shall  be  here  no  longer,  the  but- 
ler will  bring  it  thee." 

Susette  would  have  asked  after  the 
emperor  Frederic,  but  the  old  woman  sud- 
denly vanished ;  and  with  an  exclamation 
of  surprise,  the  young  lovers  set  out  on 
their  homeward  path. 

All  was  wonder  and  delight  when  they 
returned  to  the  parlor  of  the  inn.  Veit, 
who  was  an  excellent  judge  of  wine,  pro- 
nounced it  of  the  best  and  costliest  kind. 
He  applied  himself  diligently  and  fre- 
quently to  the  pitcher,  with  evidence  of 
the  profouudest  satisfaction;  but  for  all 
the  good  cheer,  the  watchman  could  not 
beguile  him  of  a  consent  to  the  marriage. 
He  saw  the  attempt  would  be  frustrated, 
and  not  a  little  disappointed  returned  soon 
after,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  to  his 
own  house. 

As  to  Veit,  he  had  no  other  desire  than 
to  provide  himself  with  abundance  of  the 
rare  and  costly  wine,  Fritz  had  treated 
him  with.  A  pitcher  he  thought  quite  too 
small  a  measure ;  so  he  took  an  immense 
empty  cask,  and  on  the  next  night  rolled 
it  with  considerable  labor  to  the  mountain. 
He  then  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
Amidst  the  echoes  that  resounded  on  every 
side,  he  fancied  he  heard  the  words; 
"Who  is  there.'"  and  instantly  replied 
that  he  had  come  for  wine,  in  the  name  of 
him  who  mended  the  carriage-wheel. 

He  heard,  indeed,  a  sonorous  voice  in 
reply,  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  very 
depths  of  the  Kyffhauser.  It  said  : 
"  Mind  my  cellar  there,  boys  !"  and  pre- 
sently Veit  felt  himself  pinched  by  invisi- 
ble hands,  and  so  severely  beaten,  that  he 
was  fain  to  run  homeward  with  cries  of 
pain,  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him. 
He  arrived  at  the  inn  out  of  breath,  and 
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in  a  great  rage — having  been  forced,  be- 
sides getting  no  wine,  to  leave  his  cask 
behind  him.  He  dared  not  think  of  going 
back  for  it,  but  he  vented  his  fury  at  the 
disappointment  on  the  head  of  poor  Fritz, 
who  he  was  convinced  had  played  him  a 
trick,  and  placed  temptation  in  his  way 
with  no  friendly  intent.  He  swore  roundly 
and  louder  than  ever — knowing  that  he 
could  thus  revenge  himself — that  his  son 
should  never  marry  the  httle  Susette. 

Within  the  Kyffhauser,  a  man  just 
awaking  from  a  deep  sleep,  raised  him- 
self slowly,  and  looked  around  with  an 
expression  of  bewildered  surprise.  This 
man  was  no  other  than  Kunz,  itie  first 
husband  of  Dame  Greta.  This  was  his 
first  awaking  from  the  slumber  into  which 
he  had  fallen  after  the  game  of  nine-pins. 

As  recollection  by  degrees  returned  to 
him,  he  saw  that  everything  was  exactly 
as  when  he  had  fallen  asleep.  There 
stood  the  table;  there  sat  the  knights 
around  it  drinking  to  each  other ;  and  only 
the  old  housekeeper  was  missing.  But 
his  own  person  was  somewhat  changed. 
His  beard  had  grown  amazingly  long ;  his 
hair  also ;  and  he  saw  that  streaks  of 
white  mingled  with  its  raven  color.  Pass- 
ing his  hand  over  his  forehead,  he  could 
not  help  feeling  that  it  was  strangely 
wrinkled.  He  rose  in  some  embarrass- 
ment to  leave  the  vault.  Just  then,  one 
of  the  servants  who  v/aited  on  the  table 
chanced  to  pass  near. 

"How  long  have  I  been  sleeping — 
boy.'"'  asked  Kunz,  in  a  drowsy  tone. 

"  Seventeen  years,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Seven "  the  herdsman  opened  his 

eyes  wide — but  convinced  that  the  fellow 
was  joking  with  him,  turned  courteously 
to  one  of  the  knights,  and  repeated  his 
question. 

"  Seventeen  years,"  answered  the 
knight;  and  an  old  man  with  long  beard, 
who  sat  in  a  recess  on  one  side,  seeing 
the  blank  astonishment  of  the  poor  pea- 
sant, said,  "  It  is  true,  my  friend,  you  have 
slept  seventeen  years." 

Kunz  heard  no  more ;  a  horror  came  over 
him;  he  rushed  out  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, and  hastened  with  all  his  speed  away 
from  the  mountains.  The  fresh  air  and 
sunshine  were  very  pleasant  to  him,  again ; 
but  he  was  stupefied  to  see  how  every- 
thing was  altered.  He  hardly  knew  the 
woods  again ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  houses 
had  sprung  up  by  magic.  When  he  came 
in  sight  of  the  village,  and  saw  it  grown 
almost  out  of  his  recollection,  he  began  to 


weep  bitterly.  "  It  is  too  true  !"  he  cried, 
"  1  have  lost  seventeen  years  of  my  life ! 
And  wherefore  ?  Because  1  must  needs, 
like  a  fool,  search  into  things  I  had  no  bu- 
siness to  concern  myself  about." 

He  met  several  individuals  on  the  way, 
and  inquired  of  them  if  they  knew  Kunz, 
the  herdsman.  Most  of  them  answered 
they  knew  no  such  person  ;  but  one  old 
woman  said  she  had  formerly  known  him, 
but  that  he  had  been  dead  seventeen  years. 
Kunz  asked,  in  a  choking  voice,  if  his 
wife  was  yet  living  ;  the  old  woman  re- 
plied she  was — that  she  had  married  Fritz, 
the  watchman — and  lived  in  a  house, 
which  she  pointed  out.  It  was  not  Kunz's 
old  home. 

Not  knowing  whither  to  go— he  bent 
his  steps  toward  the  house  occupied  by 
his  wife  and  daughter.  He  entered,  with- 
out knocking,  the  room  on  the  lower  floor. 
The  family  were  seated  at  table.  There 
sat  Dame  Greta,  much  altered,  indeed,  yet 
not  so  much  but  that  he  recognized  her 
immediately.  Opposite  her  was  Fritz,  the 
watchman,  and  beside  her  a  blooming 
girl,  whom  Kunz  did  not  know. 

They  looked  up  in  surprise  at  the  un- 
announced visiter.  Kunz  made  an  effort 
to  control  his  emotion  so  far  as  to  ask  if 
they  knew  him.  They  shook  their  heads. 
Just  then  the  aged,  half-blind  dog  crept 
out  from  under  the  table,  and  came  wag- 
ging his  tail,  and  whining  with  joy,  to 
fawn  upon  his  former  master. 

"Ah!  Munter,  is  that  you  .'"cried  Kunz, 
"  you  are  alive  yet ;  you  know  your  old 
master  ?" 

Dame  Greta,  at  these  words,  uttered  a 
half  shriek,  and  looked  at  Fritz ;  but  Su- 
sette rose  at  once,  and  going  to  her  father, 
embraced  and  welcomed  him  home  again. 
While  her  mother  still  stood  embarrassed, 
Kunz  pointed  to  the  watchman,  and  asked 
"  Is  that  your  husband  ?"  The  Dame 
nodded  in  reply.  "Be  not  afraid,  then  ;'* 
said  the  herdsman,  "  I  am  not  come  to 
disturb  j^our  happiness ;  I  know  well  I 
have  forfeited  all  claim  on  my  wife  I 
shall  not  remain  in  the  village ;  it  is  a 
melancholy  place  for  me  '.  I  am  going 
forth  into  the  world,  to  seek  my  own  for- 
tune. But  1  should  like  first  to  see  my 
child  happily  settled." 

Here  Fritz  came  forward,  and  informed 
him  of  the  affair  with  Veit's  son,  and  how 
avaricious  the  old  man  had  shown  him- 
self. 

"  Ah  !"  cried  Kunz,  "  how  1  wish  now 
I  had  brought  with  me  some  of  the  trea- 
sure buried  in  the  Kyffhiuser !    I  might 
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have  made  my  daughter  happy  !"  But  he 
checked  himself  instantly,  knowing  what 
he  had  already  suffered  by  seeking  to 
gratify  unlawful  wishes. 

"  The  knights  gave  me,"  said  he, "  only 
these  two  balls,  which  I  brought  away  in 
my  pocket." 

But  when  they  looked  at  the  balls,  all 
were  not  a  little  astonished  to  see  they 
were  of  solid  gold.  Kunz  expressed  the 
greatest  joy,  as  he  would  now  be  enabled 
to  give  his  daughter  a  handsome  portion. 


The  next  day  he  went  into  the  nearest 
city  and  sold  the  two  balls,  for  a  sum  of 
money  that  seemed  to  him  immense.  This 
he  gave  to  Susette. 

When  Veit  heard  that  the  maiden  had 
become  rich,  he  not  only  consented  to  the 
marriage,  but  himself  solicited  her  hand 
for  his  son.  Kunz  left  the  village,  as  he 
had  said,  not  to  return.  Fritz  and  Greta 
lived  many  years  afterwards — and  were 
witnesses  of  the  happiness  of  the  fortu- 
nate Susette. 


LYELL'S  TOUR.  * 


We  have  seldom  perused  the  journal 
of  a  traveler  with  more  pleasure  and  with 
a  deeper  sense  of  gratification,  than  the 
volume  before  us.  It  is  not  an  ordinary 
hook.  The  results  of  much  patient  and 
industrious  examination  into  the  physical 
features  of  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Provinces,  it  is  full  of  valuable 
scientific  information,  as  the  repository  of 
thousands  of  interesting  facts.  What 
is  more  from  a  visitor  to  this  country, 
with  the  judicious  views  of  an  accurate 
thinker,  it  exhibits  from  page  to  page 
the  possession  on  the  author's  part,  of  a 
genial  and  noble  spirit. 

Foreign  tourists  in  the  United  States, 
viewing  American  institutions,  as  well  as 
the  people  who  have  erected  them  for  the 
development  and  advancement  of  human 
society,  with  a  deeply  prejudicial  feeling, 
have,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  not 
been  able  to  detect  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Americans  as  contrasted  with 
their  past  history — or  even  in  the  elements 
of  their  society — any  of  the  evidences  of 
national  greatness,  or  moral  and  intel- 
lectual force  of  character.  The  creation 
of  a  yesterday — in  comparison  with 
which,  to  use  a  technical  figure,  a  newer 
Pliocene,  or  even  the  latest  diluvium,  be- 
comes a  hy  pogene  in  antiquity — with  a  ter- 
ritory embracing  twenty-four  degrees  of 
latitude  and  fifty-six  degrees  of  longitude, 
with  a  soil  and  climate  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce all  the  necessaries,  and  almost  all 
the  luxuries,  of  the  most  refined  civiliza- 


tion, and  with  natural  resources  as  unlim- 
ited as  the  perfectibility  of  science  and  art, 
American  institutions  are  an  object  of  jea- 
lousy to  the  elevated  classes  of  society  ia 
the  old  world.  We  sprung  into  existence  by 
the  impulsiveforce  of  a  newer  birth  of  free- 
dom in  the  soul.  We  have  been  con- 
stantly inspirited,  energized,  by  the  fresh 
natural  influences  that  surround  us,  and 
the  mighty  prospect  that  lies  before  us, 
while  filling  up  the  shores,  and  valleys,  and 
immense  plains  of  an  unoccupied  conti- 
nent with  an  intelligent  and  vigorous 
population.  We  have  thus  not  only 
grown  to  a  sudden  strength  and  import- 
ance, but  manifested  a  consciousness  of 
our  position,  that  could  not  fail  to  offend 
the  "  fixed  order  of  things"  among  the  na- 
tions of  Europe.  There  is  no  reason  why 
any  one  should  wonder  that  in  the  ever 
watchfulness  of  iron-nerved  and  night- 
chilled  Feudal  conservatism,  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  cast  a  broad  shadow 
of  distrust  or  a  heavy  load  of  disparage- 
ment upon  the  hopes,  the  energies,  the 
determination  of  a  people  born  for  a 
newer  era  and  a  newer  destiny. 

We  care  not  to  rhapsodize.  But  it  has 
been  so  long  our  misfortune  to  have 
troUopcs  and  fiddlers,  itching,  for  aught 
we  know,  to  put  their  names  on  the  title 
page  of  a  book,  make  their  advent  to  our 
shores,  and  then  return  after  a  most  rapid 
and  indecorous  flight  from  one  city  to  an- 
other, to  eke  out  their  inane  babblings  and 
worse  than   superficial  observations  to 
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their  countrymen,  that  we  are  particularly- 
pleased  with  our  present  author.  We 
do  notintend  any  comparison — that  would 
be  to  dishonor  him.  We  mean  merely, 
in  passing,  to  express  the  unmingled 
pleasure  with  which  we  have  read  the 
present  "  Travels,"  as  a  convincing  indi- 
cation that  we  may  yet  expect  something 
more  noble  and  generous  than  the  adven- 
tures hitherto  published  by  the  "  butlers," 
and  "  guzzle-Wi\s'  of  foreign  paves. 

We  were  among  the  numerous  auditory 
who  listened  with  attention  to  Prof.  Lyell, 
during  the  delivery  of  his  course  of  lec- 
tures in  this  city,  and  having  previously 
read  ourselves  into  an  acquaintance  with 
the  lecturer,  we  were  equally  dehghted 
with  the  propriety  of  his  style  as  with 
the  valuable  instruction  afforded  by  his 
observations. 

The  traveler  landed  at  Boston,  Aug. 
2d,  1841,  after  a  rapid  passage  in  the 
Acadia,  and  there  commenced  the  series  of 
lectures  and  researches  into  the  geologi- 
cal features  of  this  country  and  the  Brit- 
ish Provinces. 

We  regret  that  want  of  space  will  pre- 
clude our  dwelling  upon  many  points  of 
interest — as  well  to  the  general  reader  as 
to  the  scientific  student — for  the  volumes 
are  filled  with  abundant  material  for  an 
extended  notice.  His  happy  observations 
upon  American  society,  the  enlarged  lib- 
erality of  his  views,  the  genial  spirit 
with  which  he  speaks  of  the  hopefulness 
of  our  young  country,  and  the  impartiality 
with  which  he  treats  all  parties  who  come 
before  him  for  review,  together  with  the 
ease  of  his  manner,  render  our  author 
one  of  the  most  inviting  traveling  com- 
panions with  whom  we  have  ever  cracked 
a  pebble  or  climbed  a  precipice.  To  our- 
selves, who  have  an  adJictedness  to  a 
hammer  and  a  cold  chisel,  some  of  the 
descriptions  are  a  perfect  realization  of 
the  El  Dorado  of  a  fossiliferous  spirit ;  and 
a  peculiar  ringing  of  the  chisel,  as  it  slips 
from  the  hand  down  a  steep  rock,  or  into 
a  seam,  locked  up  as  securely  as  the 
molar  or  the  tibia  of  a  mastodon  in  the 
Big  Bone  Lick,  or  the  many  angled  crys- 
tal in  a  trap  ridge,  comes  up  through  the 
avenues  of  our  memory  as  the  most  de- 
lightful of  sounds. 

But  we  do  not  design  to  keep  our 
author  altogether  from  sight,  and  passing 
over  his  landing,  &c.,  we  quote  a  few  of 
his  first  impressions  : 

"  A  few  yearg  ago,  it  was  a  fatiguing  tour 
of  many  weeks  to  reach  the  Falls  of  Niaga- 
ra from  Albany.      Wc   are  now   carried 


along  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour, 
on  a  railway  often  supported  on  piles, 
through  large  swamps  covered  with  aquatic 
trees  and  shrubs,  or  through  dense  forests, 
with  occasional  clearings  where  orchards 
are  planted  by  anticipation  among  the 
stumps,  before  they  have  even  had  time  to 
run  up  alog-house.  The  traveler  views  with 
surprise,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  unoccu- 
pied land,  one  flourishing  town  after  an- 
other, such  as  Utica,  Syracuse,  and  Auburn. 
At  Rochester  he  admires  the  streets  of 
large  houses,  inhabited  by  20,000  souls, 
where  the  first  settler  built  his  log-cabin  in 
the  wilderness  only  twenty-five  years  ago. 
At  one  point  our  train  stopped  at  a  handsome 
new  built  station-house,  and,  looking  out 
at  one  window,  we  saw  a  group  of  Indians 
of  the  Oneida  tribe,  lately  the  owners  of 
the  broad  lands  around,  but  now  humbly 
offering  for  sale  a  few  trinkets,  such  as 
baskets  ornamented  with  porcupine  quills, 
moccasins  of  moose-deer  skin,  and  boxes 
of  birch  bark.  At  the  other  window  stood 
a  well-dressed  waiter,  handing  ices  and 
confectionery.  When  we  reflect  that  some 
single  towns,  of  which  the  foundations 
were  laid  by  persons  still  living,  can  al- 
ready number  a  population,  equal  to  all  the 
aboriginal  hunter  tribes  who  possessed  the 
forests  for  hundreds  of  miles  around,  we 
soon  cease  to  repine  at  the  extraordinary 
revolution,  however  much  we  may  com- 
miserate the  unhappy  fate  of  the^disinher- 
ited  race.  They  who  are  accustomed  to 
connect  the  romance  of  their  travels  in 
Europe  or  Asia  with  historical  recollec- 
tions and  the  monuments  of  former  glory, 
with  the  study  of  masterpiece.s  in  the  fine 
arts,  or  with  grand  and  magnificent  scene- 
ry, will  hardly  believe  the  romantic  sensa- 
tions which  may  be  inspired  by  the  aspect 
of  this  region,  where  very  few  points  of 
picturesqe  beauty  meet  the  eye,  and  where 
the  aboriginal  forest  has  lost  its  charm  of 
savage  wildness  by  the  intrusion  of  rail- 
ways and  canals.  The  foreign  naturalist, 
indeed,  sees  novelty  in  every  plant,  bird 
and  insect ;  and  the  remarkable  resem- 
blances of  the  rocks  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  home,  are  to  him  a  source  of  wonder 
and  instruction.  But  there  are  other  ob- 
jects of  intense  interest,  to  enliven  or  ex- 
cite the  imagination  of  every  traveler. 
Here,  instead  of  dwelling  on  the  past,  and 
on  the  signs  of  pomp  and  grandeur  which 
have  vanished,  the  mind  is  filled  with  im- 
ages of  coming  power  and  splendor.  The 
vast  stride  made  by  one  generation  in  a 
brief  moment  of  time,  naturally  disposes  us 
to  magnify  and  exaggerate  the  rapid  rate 
of  future  improvement.  The  contempla- 
tion of  so  much  prosperity,  such  entire  ab- 
sence of  want  and  poverty,  so  many  school- 
houses  and  churches,  rising  everywhere  in 
the  woods,  and  such  a  general  desire  of 
education,  with  the  consciousness  that  a 
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great  continent  lies  beyond,  which  has  still 
to  be  appropriated,  fills  the  traveler  with 
cheering  thoughts  and  sanguine  hopes.  He 
may  be  reminded  that  there  is  another  side 
to  the  picture,  that  where  the  success  has 
been  so  brilliant,  and  where  large  fortunes 
have  been  hastily  realized,  there  will  be 
rash  speculations  and  bitter  disappoint- 
ments; but  these  ideas  do  not  force  them- 
selves into  the  reveries  of  the  passing 
stranger.  He  sees  around  him  the  solid 
fruits  of  victory,  and  forgets  that  many  a 
soldier  in  the  foremost  ranks  has  fallen  in 
the  breach  ;  and  cold  indeed  would  be  his 
temperament  if  he  did  not  sympathize  with 
the  Ireshness  and  hopefulness  of  a  new 
country,  and  feel  as  men  past  the  prime  of 
life  are  accustomed  to  feel  when  in  compa- 
ny with  the  young,  who  are  full  of  health 
and  buoyant  spirits,  of  faith  and  confidence 
in  the  future." 

The  second  chapter  is  filled  with  a  full 
and  most  interesting  description  of  Niaga- 
ra, its  historical  connections,  and  its 
geological  features.  We  wish  every  one 
visiting  that  sublime  spectacle  could  have 
the  vision  of  the  philosophical  inquirei 
before  us.  An  involuntary  ejaculation, 
accompanied  with  a  wondersome  stare, 
do  not  now  express  the  emotions  of  an 
intelligent  beholder.  With  the  boldness 
of  a  practiced  fliglrt,  a  mind  disciplined  to 
climb  the  heights  of  philosophical  and 
scientific  reasoning  becomes  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  facts  having  an  inti- 
mate relation  to  other  facts  which  are 
bound  by  an  indissoluble  chain  in  the 
great  circle  of  universal  truths.  Our 
limits  do  not  permit  us  to  give  the  whole 
chapter :  a  hare  notice  must  suffice. 

With  unwearied  diligence  Mr.  Lyell 
seems  to  have  collected  specimens  from 
various  localities  which  satisfy  him, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  a  retrocession  has 
been  going  on  in  the  Falls,  and  that  they 
are  now  situated  at  a  point  seven  miles 
distant,  in  a  southerly  direction,  from 
their  hjqiothetical  locality  at  Queenstown. 
Bakewell,  another  eminent  English  geol- 
ogist, who  has  examined  the  Falls,  com- 
putes the  rate  of  retrocession  at  about  a 
yard  annually ;  but  Mr.  Lyell  hazards 
the  estimate  of  a  foot  per  year,  which 
would  consume  a  period  of  thirty-five 
thousand  years  for  its  accomplishment. 

Here  we  have  a  broad  avowal  of  a 
principle  in  geological  science  which 
grates  harshly  on  the  ears  of  those  whose 
faith  in  the  Mosaic  record  leads  them  to 
assign  a  period  of  only  six  thousand 
years  to  the  earth's  existence.  Jt  is  one 
■which  involves  criticism  of  too  deep  and 
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prolonged  a  character  for  our  present 
paper,  and  we  avow  no  definite  opinion — 
if,  indeed,  an  opinion  really  definite  could 
be  formed.  Too  much  scope  given  to 
Biblical  criticism  in  connection  with  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony,  would  lead  us  all 
into  a  mysticism  of  figures — since  no 
multiplied  number  of  ages  would  suffice 
for  the  materialist  who  contends  for  the 
eternity  of  the  world  ;  and  too  rigid  an 
adherence  to  the  literal  interpretation 
of  the  Mosaic  record  would  involve  the 
defender  of  truth,  he  his  piety  never  so 
ardent  and  his  faith  in  the  revealed  Word 
never  so  strong,  as  well  as  his  opponent, 
into  a  greater  difficulty  than  the  interven- 
tion of  an  intruded  dyke  would  be  to  the 
explorer  after  rich  veins  of  ore.  We  are 
disposed  to  check  this  spirit  of  making 
illimitable  drafts  upon  eternity  for  the 
sake  of  assigning  a  period  for  the  evolu- 
tion of  some  physical  change,  or  the 
peopling  of  some  sea,  estuary,  or  conti- 
nent, with  marine  or  terrestrial  fauna. 
An  adherence  to  closer  limits  will  tend, 
we  think,  to  concentrate,  rather  than  dif- 
fuse, the  perceptions  and  reasonings  of 
geologists,  and  the  more  speedily  lead 
them  to  accurate  results. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  satisfied  that 
Geology,  as  a  science,  with  its  array  of 
facts  and  inductions,  has  been  too  early 
brought  into  the  field  of  theological  po- 
lemics. Before  Geology  had  assumed  its 
form  as  an  embryo,  Burnet,  in  1690,  and 
Whiston,  in  1696,  published  treatises  or 
"  Sacred  Theories  of  the  Earth,  wherein 
the  accounts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  are 
shown  to  be  consistent  with  Reason  and 
Philosophy,"  &c.  ;  and  from  that  time  to 
this  Buffons  and  Whistons,  and  Voltaires 
and  Bucklands,  have  sought  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  new  fact  brought  to 
light  by  a  Lehman,  a  Werner,  a  Smith,  a 
Hutton,  a  Cuvier,  a  Humboldt,  or  a  Lyell, 
in  confirmation  of  their  own  views  and 
annihilation  of  the  opposing  doctrines. 
Had  some  of  them  come  up  to  us  ossified 
or  sUicified  from  some  almost  unknown 
abyss  of  the  cretaceous  or  carboniferous 
series,  we  trow  they  would  have  rendered 
nobler  service  to  science  and  to  truth  than 
by  speculations  on  isolated  facts,  culled 
in  the  infancy  of  a  most  manly  and  invi- 
gorating and  attractive  department  of  hu- 
man kno\vledge.  Let  it  be  said  to  our  pro- 
fessors and  students — observe  more  and 
write  less,  think  deeper  and  talk  less 
vauntily  and  develop  more  extensive  gen- 
eralizations of  facts,  instead  of  centering 
the  mind  on  a  prejudged  and  prefavore'  j[ 
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idea.  Do  this,  and  science  will  be  more 
nobly  served,  and  more  rapidly  advanced 
than  by  ardent  efforts  to  establish  either 
theoretical  systems  or  nomenclatural 
schools. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  this  book 
is,  that  it  does  thus  furnish  the  bases  of 
comparison  between  American  and  Euro- 
pean strata  and  series,  by  an  accurate  and 
eminent  observer.  An  instance  of  this 
we  notice  with  reference  to  the  Nova 
Scotia  coal  fields,  four-fifths  of  the  fossil 
plants  being  identified  with  European 
species.  Although  many  instances  might 
be  quoted  in  evidence,  we  confine  our- 
selves to  these  two,  taken  at  random  : — 

"  I  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether 
a  generalization  recently  made  by  Mr.  Lo- 
gan in  South  Wales  could  hold  good  in 
this  country.  Each  of  the  Welsh  seams 
of  coal,  more  than  ninety  in  number,  have 
been  found  to  rest  on  a  sandy  clay  or  fire- 
stone,  in  which  a  peculiar  species  of  plant 
called  Stigmaria  abounds,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others.  I  saw  the  Stigmaria  zX 
Blossberg,  lying  in  abundance  in  the  heaps 
of  rubbish  where  coal  had  been  extracted 
from  a  horizontal  seam.  Dr.  Saynisch, 
president  of  the  mine,  kindly  lighted  up 
the  gallery  that  I  might  inspect  the  works, 
and  we  saw  the  black  shales  in  the  roof, 
adorned  with  beautiful  fern  leaves,  while 
the  floor  consisted  of  an  under-clay,  in 
which  the  stems  of  Stigmaria,  with  their 
leaves  or  rootlets  attached,  were  running 
in  all  directions.  The  agreement  of  these 
phenomena  with  those  of  the  Welsh  Coal- 
measures,  3000  miles  distant,  surprised  me, 
and  lead  to  conclusions  respecting  the  ori- 
gin of  coal  from  plants  not  drifted,  but 
growing  on  the  spot,  to  which  I  shall  refer 
in  the  sequel." 

On  p.  109,  speaking  of  the  Miocene 
fossils  of  Williamsburg,  (Va.),  he  says  : 

"  I  procured  147  species  of  shells,  ex- 
clusive of  Balani  and  corals,  from  this  for- 
mation in  the  United  States,  and  chiefly 
during  the  present  expedition,  and  near 
the  banks  of  the  James  River. 

"  That  they  belong  to  the  same  age  as 
the  Miocene  deposits  of  Europe  maybe  in- 
ferred : — first,  from  their  position,  as  they 
overlie  the  Eocene  marls  containina;  shells, 
resembling  those  of  the  London  and  Paris 
basins : — secondly,  from  the  close  aflfmity 
of  many  of  the  abundant  species  to  fossils 
of  the  crag  of  Suffolk  and  the  French  fa- 
luns  : — thirdly,  from  the  proportion  of  the 
fossil  shells,  identical  in  species  with  mol- 
lusca,  now  inhabiting  the  American  coast, 
the  proportion  being  about  one-sixth  of  the 
whole,  or  about  seventeen  per  cent.,  in 
those   compared  by  me,  for   I  have  been 


able  to  identify  23  out  of  147  with  living 
shells.  This  relation  of  the  fossil  and  re- 
cent fauna  had  already  led  Mr.  Conrad  and 
the  Professors  Rogers  to  the  same  conclu- 
sions, and  they  had  correctly  called  these 
deposits  Miocene.  Fourthly,  the  corals,  of 
which  I  obtained  thirteen  species,  agree  all 
generically  with  those  of  the  Miocene  beds 
of  Europe,  and  some  specifically,  as  a  lunu- 
lite,  the  same  as  one  from  the  Suffolk  crag, 
and  Jinthophyllum  breve,  common  in  the 
faluns  of  Touraine.  Fifthly,  the  cetacea 
also  agree  generically,  and  the  fish  in  many 
cases  specifically,  with  European  Miocene 
fossils,  and  no  remains  of  reptiles  have 
been  found  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  in 
this  formation." 

It  was  for  a  long  time  disputed,  and  is 
still  doubted  by  many  intelligent  men, 
whether  coal  is  of  vegetable  origin.  To 
our  own  minds  nothing  can  be  more  clear 
and  satisfactory  than  is  the  evidence  upon 
this  point,  and  as  it  is  one  of  much  im- 
portance, and  the  topics  introduced  by 
Mr.  Lyell  are  illustrated  by  recent  facts 
of  his  own  observation,  we  give  it  some 
scope: 

"  In  this  coal  field,  (Pottsville)  as  in  all 
others  hitherto  observed  in  America,  par- 
ticular seams  of  coal  are  found  to  be  far 
more  persistent  than  the  accompanying 
beds  of  shale,  sandstone,  or  limestone.  As 
we  proceeded  from  Pottsville,  by  Tamaqua, 
to  the  Lehigh  Summit  Mine,  we  found  the 
beds  of  grit  and  shale  gradually  to  thin  out, 
so  that  several  beds  of  anthracite,  at  first 
widely  separated,  were  brought  nearer  and 
nearer  together,  until  they  united,  and 
formed  one  mass  about  fifty  feet  thick, 
without  any  greater  interpolated  matter 
than  two  thin  layers  of  clay  with  Stigma- 
rise.  At  Mauch  Chunk,  or  the  Bear  Moun- 
tain, this  remarkable  bed  of  anthracite  is 
quarried  in  the  open  air,  and  removed 
bodily  together  with  the  overlying  sand- 
stone, forty  feet  thick,  the  summit  of  the 
hill  being  "  scalped,"  as  one  of  the  miners 
expressed  it.  The  vegetable  matter,  which 
is  represented  by  this  enormous  mass  of 
anthracite,  must,  before  it  was  condensed 
by  pressure  and  the  discharge  of  its  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  and  other  volatile  ingredients, 
have  been  probably  between  200  and  300 
feet  thick.  The  accumulation  of  such  a 
thickness  of  the  remains  of  plants,  so  un- 
mixed with  earthy  ingredients,  would  be 
most  difficult  to  explain  on  the  hypothesis 
of  their  having  been  drifted  into  the  place 
they  now  occupy ;  but  it  becomes  intelligible 
if  we  suppose  them  to  have  grown  on  the 
spot.  Whether  we  regard  the  Stigmariae 
as  roots,  according  to  the  opinion  of  M. 
Adolphe  Brongniart  and  Mr.  Binney, 
or  embrace  the  doctrine  of   their  being 
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aquatic  plants,  no  one  can  doubt  that  they 
at  least  are  fossilised  on  the  very  spot 
where  they  grew;  and  as  all  agree  that 
they  are  not  marine  plants,  they  go  far  to 
establish  the  doctrine  of  the  growth  in  situ 
of  the  materials  of  the  overlying  coal 
seams. 

"  A  few  days'  observation  of  the  identity 
of  the  fossil  plants,  and  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  anthracite,  satisfied  me  that  it 
was  of  the  same  age  as  the  bituminous  coal 
which  I  had  seen  at  Blossberg.  This  opin- 
ion was,  I  believe,  first  promulgated  by  Mr. 
Featherstonehaugh,  in  lS31,at  atime  when 
many  geologists  were  disposed  to  assign  a 
higher  antiquity  to  the  anthracite  than  to 
the  bituminous  coal-measures  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  recent  surveys  have  now 
established  this  fact  beyond  all  question, 
and  hence  it  becomes  a  subject  of  great  in- 
terest to  inquire  how  these  two  kinds  of 
fuel,  originating  as  they  did  from  precisely 
the  same  species  of  plants,  and  formed  at 
the  same  period,  should  have  become  so 
very  diflerent  in  their  chemical  composi- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  I  may  mention 
that  the  anthracite  coal-measures  above  al- 
luded to,  occurring  in  the  eastern  or  most 
disturbed  part  of  the  Appalachian  chain, 
are  fragments  or  outliers  of  the  great  con- 
tinuous coal  field  of  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Ohio,  which  occurs  about  forty 
miles  to  the  westward.  This  coal  field  is 
remarkable  for  its  vast  area,  for  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Professor  H.  D.  Rogers  as  ex- 
tending continuously  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W. 
for  a  distance  of  720  miles,  its  greatest 
width  being  about  180  miles.  On  a  mode- 
rate estimate,  its  superficial  area  amounts 
to  63,000  square  miles.  It  extends  from 
the  nortJiern  border  of  Pennsylvania  as  far 
south  as  near  Huntsville  in  Alabama. 

"  This  coal  formation,  before  its  original 
limits  were  reduced  by  denudation,  must 
have  measured,  at  a  reasonable  calculation, 
900  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  places 
more  than  200  miles  in  breadth.  By  refer- 
ence to  the  section  (fig.  5,  p.  74,)  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  strata  of  coal  are  horizon- 
tal to  the  westward  of  the  mountain  in  the 
region  d,  e,  and  become  more  and  more 
inclined  and  folded  as  we  proceed  eastward. 
Now  it  is  invariably  found,  as  Professor  H. 
D.  Rogers  has  shown  by  chemical  analysis, 
that  the  coal  is  most  bituminous  towards 
its  western  limit,  where  it  remains  level 
and  unbroken,  and  that  it  becomes  pro- 
gressively debituminized  as  we  travel 
southeastward  towards  the  more  bent  and 
distorted  rocks.  Thus,  on  the  Ohio,  the 
proportion  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  other 
volatile  matters,  ranges  from  forty  to  fifty 
per  cent.  Eastward  of  this  line,  on  the 
Monongahela,  it  still  approaches  forty  per 
cent.,  where  the  strata  begin  to  experience 
some  gentle  flexures.  On  entering  the  Al- 
leghany Mountains,  where  the  distinct  an- 


ticlinal axes  begin  to  show  themselves,  but 
before  the  dislocations  are  considerable,  the 
volatile  matter  is  generally  in  the  propor- 
tion of  eighteen  or  twenty  per  cent.  At 
length,  when  we  arrive  at  some  insulated 
coal  fields  (5,  fig.  5,)  associated  with  the 
boldest  flexures  of  the  Appalachian  chain, 
where  the  strata  have  been  actually  turned 
over,  as  near  Pottsville,  we  find  "the  coal 
to  contain  only  from  six  to  twelve  per  cent, 
of  bitumen,  thus  beconing  a  genuine  an- 
thracite. {Trans,  of  Ass.  of  Amer.  Geol., 
p.  470.) 

"  It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Liebig 
and  other  eminent  chemists,  that  when 
wood  and  vegetable  matter  are  buried  in  the 
earth,  exposed  to  moisture,  and  partially  or 
entirely  excluded  from  the  air,  they  de- 
compose slowly  and  evolve  carbonic  acid 
gas,  thus  parting  with  a  portion  of  their 
original  oxygen.  By  this  means,  they  be- 
come gradually  converted  into  lignite  or 
wood-coal,  which  contains  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  hydrogen  than  wood  does.  A  con- 
tinuance of  decomposition  changes  this 
lignite  into  common  or  bituminous  coal, 
chiefly  by  the  discharge  of  carburetted  hy- 
drogen, or  the  gas  by  which  we  illumine 
our  streets  and  houses.  According  to 
BischofF,  the  inflammable  gasses  which  are 
always  escaping  from  mineral  coal,  and  are 
so  often  the  cause  of  fatal  accidents  in  mines, 
alv/ays  contain  carbonic  acid,  carburetted 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  olifiant  gas.  The 
disengagement  of  all  these  gradually  trans- 
forms ordinary  or  bituminous  coal  into  an- 
thracite, to  which  the  various  names  of 
splint  coal,  glance  coal,  culm,  and  many 
others,  have  been  given. 

"  We  have  seen  that,  in  the  Appalachian 
coal  field,  there  is  an  intimate  connection 
between  the  extent  to  which  the  coal  has 
parted  with  its  gaseous  contents,  and  the 
amount  of  disturbance  which  the  strata 
have  undergone.  The  coincidence  of 
these  phenomena  may  be  attributed  partly 
to  the  greater  facility  afforded  for  the  es- 
cape of  V  olatile  matter  where  the  fracturing 
of  the  rocks  had  produced  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  cracks  and  crevices,  and  also  to  the 
heat  of  the  gases  and  water  penetrating 
those  cracks,  when  the  great  movements 
took  place,  which  have  rent  and  folded  the 
Appalachian  strata.  It  is  well  known  that, 
at  the  present  period,  thermal  waters  and 
hot  vapors  burst  out  from  the  earth  during 
earthquakes,  and  these  would  not  fail  to 
promote  the  disengagement  of  volatile 
matter  from  the  carboniferous  rocks." 

On  page  197,  in  speaking  again  of  the 
anthracite,  Mr.  Lyell  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement,  which  furnishes  the  results 
of  experiments  made  by  a  careful  ana- 
lyst: 

"  I  have  already  mentioned,  (p.  72.)  that 
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in  crossing  from  the  west  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Appalachian  coal  field  the  volatile  ingre- 
dients (oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,) 
of  the  original  coal  bear  continually  a 
smaller  and  smaller  proportion  to  the  car- 
bon. In  the  specimens  which  I  myself 
obtained  from  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  where  the 
coal  is  bituminous,  and  where  the  strata  are 
undisturbed,  the  quantity  of  gaseous  matter 
has  been  found  by  my  friend  Dr.  Percy  to 
be  in  the  proportion  of  19  per  cent.,  the 
rest  being  carbon  and  ash.  2dly.  In  the 
coal  at  Frostburg,  in  Maryland,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Alleghany  chain,  where  the 
strata  have  undergone  but  slight  disturb- 
ance, the  proportion  of  volatile  matter  was 
found  to  be  91  per  cent.  3dly.  In  the 
Pennsylvanian  anthracite  of  the  Lehigh 
and  Mauch  Chunk  mines,  before  alluded 
to  (p.  09),  the  volatile  ingredients  are 
about  5  per  cent."* 

In  Chap.  VII.  Mr.  Lyell  gives  a  fine 
description  of  the  "  Great  Dismal,"  that 
very  singular  and  prominent  object  of  in- 
terest to  the  observer  of  physical  pheno- 
mena. It  requires  no  great  flight  of  ima- 
gination in  the  mind  of  the  student  to  see, 
in  this  archetype  of  the  ancient  coal-de- 
posits, a  volume  of  our  own  age  in  M'hich 
is  practically  illustrated  the  changes  and 
the  history  of  those  immense  repositories 
which  have  become  of  such  importance 
in  the  economy  of  civilized  society.  Mr. 
Lyell  thus  speaks  on  p.  118  : 

"  That  the  ancient  seams  of  coal  were 
produced  for  the  most  part  by  terrestrial 
plants  of  all  sizes,  not  drifted,  but  growing 
on  the  spot,  is  a  theory  more  and  more  gen- 
erally adopted  in  modern  times,  and  the 
growth  of  what  is  called  sponge  in  such  a 
swamp,  and  in  such  a  climate  as  the  Great 
Dismal,  already  covering  so  many  square 
miles  of  a  low  level  region  bordering  the 
sea,  and  capable  of  spreading  itself  indefi- 
nitely over  the  adjacent  country,  helps  us 
greatly  to  conceive  the  manner  in  which 
the  coal  of  the  ancient  Carboniferous  rocks 
may  have  been  formed.  The  heat,  per- 
haps, may  not  have  been  excessive  when 
the  coal  measures  originated,  but  the  entire 
absence  of  frost,  with  a  warm  and  damp 
atmosphere,  may  have  enabled  tropical 
forms  to  flourish  in  latitudes  far  distant 
from  the  line.  Huge  swamps  in  a  rainy 
climate,  standing  above  the  level  of   the 


surrounding  firm  land,  and  supporting  a 
dense  forest,  may  have  spread  far  and  wide, 
invading  the  plains,  like  some  European 
peat- mosses  when  they  burst ;  and  the  fre- 
quent submergence  of  these  masses  of 
vegetable  matter  beneath  seas  or  estuaries, 
as  often  as  the  land  sunk  down  during  sub- 
terranean movements,  may  have  given  rise 
to  the  deposition  of  strata  of  mud,  sand,  or 
limestone,  immediately  upon  the  vegetable 
matter.  The  conversion  of  successive 
surfaces  into  dry  land,  where  other  swamps 
supporting  trees  may  have  formed,  might 
give  origin  to  a  continued  series  of  coal- 
measures  of  great  thickness.  In  some 
kinds  of  coal,  the  vegetable  texture  is  ap- 
parent throughout  under  the  microscope  ; 
in  others,  it  has  only  partially  disappeared; 
but  even  in  this  coal  the  flattened  trunks 
of  trees  of  the  genera  Lepidodendron, 
Sigillaria,  and  others,  converted  into  pure 
coal,  are  occasionally  met  with,  and  erect 
fossil  trees  are  observed  in  the  overlying 
strata,  terminating  downwards  in  seams  of 
coal.  The  chemical  processes  by  which 
vegetable  matter  buried  in  the  earth  is 
gradually  turned  into  coal  and  anthracite 
has  been  already  explained.  (See  above, 
p.  72.) 

"  Before  concluding  the  remarks  which 
are  naturally  suggested  by  a  visit  to  the 
Great  Dismal,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  on  a 
popular  doctrine,  favoured  by  some  geolo- 
gists, respecting  an  atmosphere  highly 
charged  with  carbonic  acid,  in  which  the 
coal  plants  are  supposed  to  have  flourished. 
Some  imagine  the  air  to  have  been  so  full 
of  choke-damp  during  the  ancient  era  allu- 
ded to,  that  it  was  unfitted  for  the  respira- 
tion of  warm-blooded  quadrupeds  and  birds, 
or  even  reptiles,  which  require  a  more 
rapid  oxygenation  of  their  blood  than 
creatures  lower  in  the  scale  of  organization, 
such  as  have  alone  been  met  with  hitherto 
in  the  Carboniferous  and  older  strata.  It 
is  assumed  that  an  excess  of  oxygen  was 
set  free  when  the  plants  which  elaborated 
the  coal  subtracted  many  hundred  million 
tons  of  carbon  from  the  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  previously  loaded  the  air.  All  this 
carbon  was  then  permanently  locked  up  in 
solid  seams  of  coal,  and  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  earth's  atmosphere  essen- 
tially altered. 

"  But  they  who  reason  thus  are  bound  to 
inform  us  what  may  have  been  the  duration 
of  the  period  in  the  course  of  which  so 
much  carbon  was  secreted  by  the  powers 


•"  These  results  were  obtained  from  an  elaborate  analysis  made  for  me  by  the  kind- 
ness of  Dr.  J.  Percy,  of  Birmingham,  since  the  statement  given  at  p.  72  was  printed. 
They  bear  out  the  geological  inferences,  there  referred  to,  of  Professor  PI.  D.  Rogers; 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportions  of  the  chemical  constituents  difl'cr  greatly,  the 
gaseous  matter  being  only  half  the  previously  estimated  quantity.  For  details  of  the 
analysis  and  manipulations,  see  Appendix  to  a  paper  by  the  author,  in  the  Journal  of 
Geol.  See.  London,  No.  11.,  1845." 
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of  vegetable  life,  and,  second!}',  what  ac- 
cession of  fresh  carbonic  acid  did  the  air 
receive  in  the  same.  We  know  that  in 
the  present  state  of  the  globe,  the  air  is 
continually  supplied  with  carbonic  acid 
from  several  sources,  of  which  the  three 
principal  are,  first,  the  daily  putrefaction 
of  dead  animal  and  vegetable  substances: 
secondly,  the  disintegration  of  rocks 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  and  organic 
matter  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  copious  evolution 
of  this  gas  from  mineral  springs  and  the 
earth,  especially  in  volcanic  countries.  By 
that  law  which  causes  two  gasesof  differ- 
ent specific  gravity,  when  brought  into 
contact,  to  become  uniformly  diffused  and 
mutually  absorbed  through  the  whole  space 
which  they  occupy,  the  heavy  carbonic 
acid  finds  its  way  upwards  through  all  parts 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  solid  materials 
of  large  forests  are  given  out  from  the 
earth  in  an  invisible  form,  or  in  bubbles 
rising  through  the  water  of  springs.  Peat- 
mosses of  no  slight  depth,  and  covering 
thousands  of  square  miles,  are  thus  fed 
with  their  mineral  constituents  without 
materially  deranging  the  constituents  of  the 
atmosphere  breathed  by  man.  Thousands 
of  trees  grow  up,  float  down  to  the  delta 
of  the  Mississippi  and  other  rivers,  are 
buried,  and  yet  the  air,  at  the  end  of  many 
centuries,  may  be  as  much  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid  as  before. 

"  Coral  reefs  are  year  after  year  growing 
in  the  ocean — springs  and  rivers  feed  the 
same  ocean  with  carbonic  acid  and  lime ; 
but  we  have  no  reason  to  infer  that  when 
mountain  masses  of  calcareous  rock  have 
thus  been  gradually  formed  in  the  sea,  any 
essential  change  in  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  its  waters  has  been  brought  about. 
We  have  no  accurate  data  as  yet  for  meas- 
uring whether,  in  our  own  time,  or  at  any 
I'emote  geological  era,  the  relative  supply 
and  consumption  of  carbon  in  the  air  or 
the  ocean  causes  the  amount  of  those  ele- 
ments to  vary  greatly;  but  the  variation,  if 
admitted,  would  not  have  caused  an  excess 
but  rather  a  deficit  of  carbon  in  the  periods 
most  productive  of  coal  or  peat,  as  com- 
pared to  any  subsequent  or  antecedent 
epochs.  In  fact,  a  climate  favoring  the 
rank  and  luxurious  growth  of  plants,  and 
at  the  same  time  checking  their  decay,  and 
giving  rise  to  peat  or  accumulations  of 
vegetable  matter,  might,  for  the  time,  di- 
minish the  average  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  atmosphere — a  state  of  things 
precisely  the  reverse  of  that  assumed  by 
those  to  whose  views  I  am  now  objecting." 

The  carboniferous  series  of  our  country 
seem  to  have  been  a  prominent  object  of 
attention,  and  the  particularity  with  which 
the  details  are  given  will  afford  much  in- 
struction to  those  readers  who  have  not 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  re- 


sults of  either  individual  enterprise  or 
geological  surveys.  In  fact,  were  we  to 
indicate  a  small  portion  even  of  the  vari- 
ous phenomena  of  which  notice  is  made, 
the  selection  would  extend  our  notice 
much  beyond  its  proper  limits. 

We  are  obliged  to  pass  by  this  topic 
without  sketching  the  explorations  in  the 
Nova  Scotia  coal  field,  where  many  facts 
of  a  valuable  character  were  noted,  and 
are  recorded  by  the  tourist  with  his  usual 
acumen  and  discrimination.  Chapter 
XXIV.,  of  the  second  volume,  will  be 
found  unusually  interesting  in  this  par- 
ticular feature.  The  beds  through  which 
the  fossil  trees  are  dispersed  have  a  thick- 
ness of  2500  feet.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Minudie  the  strata  form  a  cliff  having  a 
vertical  height  of  150  to  200  feet,  in 
which  Mr.  Lyell  noticed  a  fossil  tree 
twenty-five  feet  high  and  four  feet  in 
diameter. 

We  want  just  such  observers  as  Mr. 
Lyell — men  who  have  traveled  exten- 
sively over  those  portions  of  Europe 
which  may  safely  be  regarded,  from  their 
importance  and  richness  in  the  fossil  flora 
and  fauna,  as  the  basis  of  comparison  in 
more  extended  research.  This  accumu- 
lation of  facts  which  now  lie,  literally, 
buried  in  the  earth,  the  attracting  to  this 
work  of  indefatigable  and  devoted  stu- 
dents, the  developing  of  the  vast  resources 
of  our  western  continent,  the  faithful, 
and  earnest,  and  ardent  elaboration  of  a 
slow  but  surely  growing  system  of  phy- 
sical truth,  is  measurably  hut  just  begun. 
We  hope  for  a  brighter  day,  and  we  look 
upon  the  circulation  of  Mr,  Lyell's  tour 
as  a  favorable  stimulus  in  this  work. 

But  not  only  in  a  scientific  view  must 
this  book  be  regarded  as  an  acquisition 
to  the  library  of  American  readers.  That 
it  will  be  highly  esteemed  in  Great  Britain 
we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt :  it  stands 
in  the  very  highest  rank  of  enlightened 
observation  and  criticism.  We  should 
scarcely  be  doing  justice  to  the  work  to 
dismiss  it  without  one  or  two  extracts 
indicative  of  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  au- 
thor. 

On  page  57  he  thus  notices  the  polite- 
ness to  ladies,  so  characteristic  of  the 
American  people : 

"  One  of  the  first  peculiarities  that  must 
strike  a  foreigner  in  the  United  States  is 
the  deference  paid  universally  to  the  sex, 
without  regard  to  station.  Women  may 
travel  alone  here  in  stage-coaclies,  steam- 
boats, and  railways,  with  less  risk  of  en- 
countering disagreeable  behavior,  and   of 
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hearing  coarse  and  unpleasant  conversation, 
than  in  any  country  I  have  ever  visited. 
The  contrast  in  this  respect  between  the 
Americans  and  the  f>ench  is  quite  remark- 
able. Tliere  is  a  spirit  of  true  gallantry  in 
all  this,  but  the  publicity  of  the  railway 
car,  where  all  are  in  one  long  room,  and  of 
the  large  ordinaries,  whether  on  land  or 
water,  is  a  great  protection,  the  want  of 
which  has  been  felt  by  many  a  female  tra- 
veler without  escort  in  England.  As  the 
Americans  address  no  conversation  to  stran- 
gers, we  soon  became  tolerably  reconciled 
to  living  so  much  in  public.  Our  fellow- 
passengers  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
shopkeepers,  artizans,  and  mechanics  witli 
their  families,  all  well-dressed,  and  so  far 
as  we  had  intercourse  with  them,  polite 
and  desirous  to  please.  A  large  part  of 
them  were  on  pleasure  excursions,  in 
which  they  delight  to  spend  their  spare 
cash.  »  *  »  *  » 

"Travelers  must  make  up  their  minds, 
in  this  as  in  other  countries,  to  fall  in 
now  and  then  with  free  and  easy  people. 
I  am  bound,  however,  to  say  that  in  the 
two  most  glaring  instances  of  vulgar  famil- 
iarity which  we  have  experienced  here,  we 
found  out  that  both  the  offenders  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic  only  ten  years  before,  and  had 
risen  rapidly  from  a  humble  station.  What- 
ever good  breeding  exists  here  in  the  middle 
classes  is  certainly  not  of  foreign  importa- 
tion ;  and  John  Bull,  in  particular,  when 
out  of  humor  with  the  manners  of  the 
Americans,  is  often  unconsciously  behold- 
ing his  own  image  in  the  mirror,  or  com- 
paring one  class  of  society  in  the  United 
States  with  another  in  his  own  country, 
which  ought,  from  superior  affluence  and 
leisure  to  exhibit  a  higher  standard  of  re- 
finement and  intelligence." 

In  closing  an  account  of  the  literary 
institutions  of  Boston,  in  reference  to 
public  lectures,  &c.,  he  says  : 

"  To  obtain  the  services  of  eminent  men 
engaged  in  original  researches,  for  the  de- 
livery of  systematic  courses  of  lectures,  is 
impossible  without  the  command  of  much 
larger  funds  than  are  usually  devoted  to 
this  object.  When  it  is  stated  that  the  lees 
at  the  Lowell  Institute  at  Boston  are  on  a 
scale  more  than  three  times  higher  than 
the  remuneration  awarded  to  the  best  lite- 
rary and  scientific  public  lecturers  in  Lon- 
don, it  will  at  first  be  thought  hopeless  to 
endeavor  to  carry  similar  plans  into  exe- 
cution in  other  large  cities,  whether  at 
home  or  in  the  United  States.  In  reality, 
however,  the  sum  bequeathed  by  the  late 
Mr.  John  Lowell  for  his  foundation,  though 
munificent,  was  by  no  means  enormous, 
not  much  exceeding  70,0(J()/.,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  fate  awaiting  donations 
for  educational  objects,  would  have  been 
all  swallowed  up  in  the  erection  of  costly 


buildings,  after  which  the  learned  would 
be  invited  to  share  the  scanty  leavings  of 
the  "  Committee  of  Taste,"  and  the  mer- 
ciless architect,  "  reliquias  Danaum  atque 
immitis  Achillei."  But  in  the  present  case, 
the  testator  provided  in  his  will  that  not  a 
single  dollar  should  be  spent  in  brick  and 
mortar,  in  consequence  of  which  proviso, 
a  spacious  room  was  at  once  hired,  and  the 
intentions  of  the  donor  carried  immediately 
into  effect,  without  a  year's  delay. 

"  If  there  be  any  who  imagine  that  a  do- 
nation might  be  so  splendid  as  to  render  an 
anti-building  clause  superfluous,  let  them 
remember  the  history  of  the  Girard  bequest 
in  Philadelphia.  Half  a  million  sterling, 
with  the  express  desire  of  the  testator  that 
the  expenditure  on  architectural  ornament 
should  be  moderate  !  Yet  this  vast  sum  is 
so  nearly  consumed,  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  remaining  funds  will  suffice 
for  the  completion  of  the  palace — splendid 
indeed,  but  extremely  ill-fitted  for  a  school- 
house  !  It  is  evident  that  when  a  passion 
so  strong  as  that  for  building  is  to  be  resist- 
ed, total  abstinence  alone,  as  in  the  case  of 
spirituous  liquors,  will  prove  an  adequate 
safeguard.  In  the  "  old  country,"  the 
fame  fatal  propensity  has  stood  in  the  way 
of  all  the  most  spirited  efforts  of  modern 
times  to  establish  and  endow  new  institu- 
tions for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  sum  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  the  ground,  and  in  the  erection 
of  that  part  of  University  College,  London, 
the  exterior  of  which  is  nearly  complete, 
exceeded  100,000/.,  one-third  of  which 
was  spent  on  the  portico  and  dome,  or  the 
purely  ornamental,  the  rooms  under  the 
dome  having  remained  useless,  and  not 
even  fitted  up  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen 
years.  Wlien  the  professor  of  chemistry 
inquired  for  the  chimney  of  his  laboratory, 
he  was  informed  that  there  was  none,  and 
to  remove  the  defect,  a  flue  was  run  up 
which  encroached  on  a  handsome  staircase 
and  destroyed  the  symmetry  of  the  archi- 
tect's design.  Still  greater  was  the  dismay 
of  the  anatomical  professor  on  learning 
that  his  lecture  room  was  to  conform  to 
the  classical  model  of  an  ancient  theatre, 
designed  for  the  recitation  of  Greek  plays. 
Sir  Charles  Bell  remarked  that  an  anatom- 
ical theatre,  to  be  perfect,  should  approach 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  shape  of  a  well, 
that  every  student  might  look  down  and 
see  distinctly  the  subject  under  demonstra- 
tion. At  a  considerable  cost  the  room  was 
altered,  so  as  to  serve  the  ends  for  which 
it  was  wanted. 

"  The  liberal  sums  contributed  by  the 
public  for  the  foundation  of  a  rival  college 
were  expended  in  like  manner  long  before 
the  academical  body  came  into  existence. 
When  the  professor  of  chemistry  at  King's 
College  asked  for  his  laboratory,  he  was 
told    it  had  been  entirely  forgotten  in  the 
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plan,  but  that  he  might  take  the  kitchen 
on  the  floor  below,  and  by  ingenious  ma- 
chinery carry  up  his  apparatus  for  illustra- 
ting experiments,  through  a  trap-door  into 
an  upper  story,  where  his  lecture  room 
was  placed. 

"  Still  these  collegiate  buildings,  in  sup- 
port of  which  the  public  came  forward  so 
liberally,  were  left,  like  the  Girard  College, 
half  finished  ;  whereas,  if  the  same  funds 
had  been  devoted  to  the  securing  of  teach- 
ers of  high  acquirements,  station,  character, 
and  celebrity ;  and  if  rooms  of  moderate 
dimensions  had  been  at  first  hired,  while 
the  classes  of  pupils  remained  small,  a 
generation  would  not  have  been  lost,  the 
new  Institutions  would  have  risen  more 
rapidly  to  that  high  rank  which  they  are 
one  day  destined  to  attain,  and  testamenta- 
ry bequests  would  have  flowed  in  more 
copiously  for  buildings  well  adapted  to  the 
known  and  ascertained  wants  of  the  estab- 
lishment. None  would  then  grudge  the 
fluted  column,  the  swelling  dome,  and  the 
stately  portico  ;  and  literature  and  science 
would  continue  to  be  the  patrons  of  archi- 
tecture, without  being  its  victims." 

The  last  chapter  of  the  first  volume 
contains  a  lucid,  and  what  we  believe 
will  be,  to  very  many  American  readers, 
an  acceptable  expos6  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  (Eng.)  systems  of  study.  It 
is  well  worthy  of  careful  perusal,  and 
the  valuable  hints  which  accompany  it 
are  suggestive  of  good  plans  for  our  own 
literary  and  theological  institutions. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  our 
tourist  through  the  British  provinces. 
Let  it  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  after  a 
satisfactory  rambling  through  this  coun- 
try, he  made  a  visit  to  Canada,  and  re- 
turned to  England  in  August,  1842,  hav- 
ing been  from  home  a  year,  where  we 
leave  him  with  remembrances  of  pleasure 
accumulating  from  the  starting-point  to 
the  Thames.  There  may  his  future  path 
be  not  less  honored  and  his  future  labors 
not  less  rewarded. 

The  following  candid  and  good-humored 
paragraphs  close  Mr.  Lyell's  narrative, 
and  may  with  as  much  propriety  close 
this  too  brief  and  hasty  notice  : 

"  We  know  on  the  authority  of  the  author 
of  "  Sam  Slick,"  unless  he  has  belied  his 
countrymen,  that  some  of  the  Blue  Noses 
(so  called  from  a  kind  of  potato  which 
thrives  here)  are  not  in  the  habit  of  set- 
ting a  very  high  value,  either  on  their  own 
time  or  that  of  others.  To  this  class,  I 
presume,  belonged  the  driver  of  a  stage- 
coach, who  conducted  us  from  Pictou  to 
Truro.  Drawing  in  the  reins  of  his  four 
horses,  he  informed  us  that  there  were  a 


great  many  wild  raspberries  by  the  road- 
side, quite  ripe,  and  that  he  "intended  to 
get  off'  and  eat  some  of  them,  as  there  was 
time  to  spare,  for  he  should  still  arrive  in 
Truro  by  the  appointed  hour.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  all  turned  out,  as  there  was 
no  alternative  but  to  wait  in  the  inside  of 
a  hot  coach,  or  to  pick  fruit  in  the  shade. 
Had  the  same  adventure  happened  to  a 
traveler  in  the  United  States,  it  might  have 
furnished  a  good  text  to  one  inclined  to 
descant  on  the  inconvenient  independence 
of  manners  which  democratic  institutions 
have  a  tendency  to  create.       *       »       » 

"  It  is  no  small  object  of  ambition  for  a 
Nova  Scotian  to  '  go  home,'  which  means 
to  '  leave  home,  and  see  England.'  How- 
ever much  his  curiosity  may  be  gratified 
by  the  tour,  his  vanity,  as  I  learn  from  sev- 
eral confessions  made  to  me,  is  often  put  to 
a  severe  trial.  It  is  mortifying  to  be  asked 
in  what  part  of  the  world  Nova  Scotia  is 
situated — to  be  complimented  on  '  speak- 
ing good  English,  although  an  American' 
— to  be  asked  '  what  excuse  can  possibly 
be  made  for  repudiation' — to  be  forced  to 
explain  to  one  countryman  after  another 
'  that  Nova  Scotia  is  not  one  of  the  United 
States,  but  a  British  province.'  All  this, 
too,  after  having  prayed  loyally  every  Sun- 
day for  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales — after  having  been  so  ready  to  go  to 
war  about  the  Canadian  borderers,  the  New 
York  sympathizers,  the  detention  of  Mac- 
leod  and  any  other  feud  ! 

"  Nations  know  nothing  of  one  another — 
most  true — but  unfortunately  in  this  par- 
ticular case  the  ignorance  is  all  on  one  side, 
for  almost  every  native  of  Nova  Scotia 
knows  and  thinks  a  great  deal  about  Eng- 
land. It  may,  however,  console  the  Nova 
Scotian  to  reflect  that  there  are  districts  in 
the  British  isles,  far  more  populous  than 
all  his  native  peninsula,  which  the  major- 
ity of  the  English  people  have  never  heard 
of,  and  respecting  which,  if  they  were 
named,  few  could  say  whether  they  spoke 
Gaelic,  Welsh,  or  Irish,  or  what  form  of 
religion  the  greater  part  of  them  professed." 

The  "  Travels  in  North  America  "  are 
issued  in  two  volumes,  or  two  volumes 
in  one,  and  in  two  styles — muslin  and 
paper  covers.  The  bound  volumes  are 
furnislied  with  several  beautiful  and  valu- 
able maps  and  plates  illustrating  the  va- 
rious geological  features  of  this  country 
and  the  British  provinces.  We  are  pleased 
to  see  Father  Hennepin's  old  picture  of 
Niagara  placed  in  this  volume,  in  a  form 
in  which  it  will  be  generally  appreciated. 
The  publishers  have  sustained  their  well- 
earned  name  by  the  beauty  and  finish  of 
the  work  and  its  illustrations.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  every  library. 
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RANDOM    ESSAYS:    NO.  I. 
"Scire  tuum  nihil  est,  nisi,  te  scire  hoc,  sciat  alter." — PERsros, 


•'  Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian 

spring," 

said  Pope.     But  why  make  a  maxim  of 
it  ?     'Tis  the  natural  course  of  things — 
the  law  of  necessity.     Having  begun  to 
be  a  writer,  there  is  no  ceasing  to  be  one. 
We  have  found  it  so.     We  are  no  longer 
a  "  looker-on  in  Venice."     From  a  care- 
less consumer,  a  traveler  living    on  the 
free  bounties,  that  hung,  purple  and  lus- 
cious, over  every  hedge,  we  have  become 
a  producer,   anxious,  agitated,  restless ; 
sitting    under  our  barren  fig-tree,   and 
looking  impatiently  for  the  coming-forth 
and  ripening  of  our  figs.     No  more  do 
we  worship  literature  for  its  own  sake, 
or  bring  our  offering  to  the  Muses  from  a 
pure  and  simple  heart.     We  are  a  priest 
at  the  altar,  and  offer  sacrifice,  not  like  a 
private  devotee,  from  the  promptings  of 
natural  religion,  but  that  we  may  receive 
our  share  of  the  savor  and  the  fatness. 
Once  we  were  content  to  love  Genius,  and 
listened   to    his    voice   always  with   a 
swelling  heart,  and  often  with  gushing 
eyes.     Now  we  have  become  a  hard  and 
selfish  rival  of  our  former  masters.     To 
change  the    figure — we   cannot   stop  to 
admire  the  beauty  of  their  powers,  the 
grace  of  their  movements,  or  the  marvel 
of  their  speed.     We  are  ourselves  in  the 
race-course ;  we  are  running  with  them 
at  a  killing  pace ;  and  our  care  is  not  to 
be  distanced.     Our  neck  is  stretched  for- 
ward with    inflexible    tension,   and  our 
eye  fixed,  earnest  and  unswerving,  on  the 
goal  that  shines  before  us  through  the 
dusty  distance.     We  dare   scarce  wink, 
much  less  turn  to   gaze  at  our  competi- 
tors, whether  in  fear  or  in  wonder,  lest 
that  very  movement  should  lose  us  the 
laurel  crown,  or,  more  distressing  still, 
deprive  us  of  the  "  purse  of  gold." 
"  Occupet  extremum  scabies." 
There  is  but  a  certain  amount  of  liter- 
ary  reputation  in   the    world ;    for  the 
crowd  cannot  throw  up  their  hats,  and 
shout  for  everybody.     The  more,  there- 
fore, we  permit  to  others,  the  less  remains 
for  ourselves.     Envy  is  a  misletoe   in- 
separably woven  in  the  chaplet  of  the 
author,  and  the  halo,  that  encircles  the 
glittering  head  of  Genius,  is  but  a  rain- 


bow formed  by  his  beams,  refracted  in  the 
tears  of  his  clouded  and  frowning  rivals. 
(That  will  do — you'll  hardly  get  over 
that !)  Did  the  fangs  of  this  corrosive 
passion  gnaw  only  at  the  reputations  of 
the  living,  we  should  less  feel  the  stings 
of  self-reproach  :  but  it  prowls,  like  a 
famished  hyena,  among  the  graves  and 
lacerates  the  exhumed  bodies  of  the  dead. 
Oh  !  that  we  had  been  the  first  writer  ! 
Oh  !  that  we  had  lived  in  that  early  and 
joyous  age,  when  all  thoughts  were  ori- 
ginal, and  every  word  one's  own  ;  before 
the  £7rea  Trrepoevra  of  poets  had  been  legis- 
lated into  property,  or  copy-rights  hedged 
in  the  blossoms  of  the  mind  !  That  we 
had  transcribed  the  face  of  our  dear 
mother  Nature,  while  yet  that  face  was 
young  ;  while  the  bloom  was  still  fresh 
on  her  cheek,  and  the  light  still  lustrous 
in  her  eye  !  That  we,  first  of  all  men, 
by  rubbing  our  cranium — as  Aladdin  his 
wonder-working  lamp — had  evoked  a 
Genius  to  bring  us  her  treasxires  of  life- 
like imagery  and  unforced  but  bold  ex- 
pression !  Alas !  eheul  etc.  Love,  and  An- 
ger, and  Sorrow  and  Devotion  have  long 
since  exhausted  her  store-house,  rich, 
ample,  and  varied  though  it  be.  We, 
who  feel  as  strongly  as  our  fathers,  have 
little  left  us,  in  air,  or  on  earth,  but  their 
own  hacknied  thoughts  to  be  clothed  in 
words  of  "  faded  splendor,"  and  decked 
off  with  strained  or  threadbare  illustra- 
tions. We  are  "  interdicti  igni  et  aqua" 
— exiles  from  the  realm  of  Nature.  Au- 
thors might  as  well  be  born  bereft  of 
their  five  senses ;  for  all  that  can  be  seen 
or  heard,  smelled,  touched,  or  tasted,  has 
been  tortured  out  of  its  last  possible  trope, 
and  remains  as  dry  as  "  the  remainder 
biscuit  after  a  voyage."  We  are  debar- 
red of  the  forest  and  the  ocean,  of  the 
tall,  gray  mountains,  and  the  overhang- 
ing sky.  The  stars  glowed  and  the 
breezes  blew  for  our  fathers  ;  but  for  us 
the  watch-fires  of  heaven  are  all  lost 
Pleiades,  and  the  couriers  of  the  earth 
have  returned  to  their  ^olian  cave.  For 
our  lovers  the  dove  might  as  well  turn 
buzzard  :  for  our  warriors  the  lion  may 
"  hang  a  calf-skin  on  his  recreant  limbs ;" 
for  our  sailors  Leviathan  himself  has 
dwindled  to  a  sprat. 
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The  laborers  in  the  field  of  literature 
are  less  generous  than  Boaz  of  Scriptural 
memory.  They  leave  no  handful  here 
and  there,  through  charity,  to  the  humble 
gleaner.  The  passion  for  fame  is  more 
grasping  than  the  love  of  money,  and  there 
is  no  avarice  like  the  avarice  of  author- 
ship. What  would  buy  from  a  writer  a 
tithe  of  his  reputation  for  genius  and 
originality .'  We  have  even  known  a  thiev- 
ish author,  in  his  eagerness  for  renown, 
steal  a  fine  thought  from  one  of  his  own 
forgotten  compositions,  like  the  old  skin- 
flint in  Plautus,  who  filched  money  from 
one  of  his  pockets,  and  hid  it  in  the  other  I 

What  business  had  our  predecessors 
to  write  so  much,  and  so  finely,  leaving 
us,  who  know  more,  the  necessity  of 
saying  less,  and  of  saying  that  little  ill .' 
What  right  had  they  to  compel  their  de- 
scendants to  be  either  indolent,  or  dis- 
honest, by  leaving  us  so  vast  a  funded 
capital  of  mental  wealth,  which  we  must 
either  "  bury  in  a  napkin,"  or  fraudu- 
lently display  as  our  own  earnings  ? 
With  what  pleasure  could  we  distil  the 
essence  from  their  writings,  and  pass  the 
sponge  of  oblivion  over  their  names  ! 
We  look  on  Homer  as  umbraged  by  our 
own  predestined  laurels,  and  regard  Mil- 
ton as  the  occupant  of  our  rightful  throne. 
Are  we  not  mixed  of  native  goodness 
and  of  native  pravity  .'  Are  we  not  a 
cross  between  the  old  Adam  and  the  new 
Adam — we  use  the  term  in  an  untheo- 
logical  sense — between  man  in  his  pri- 
mal innocence,  and  man  after  his  mortal 
taste  of  the  forbidden  fruit  ?  And  are 
we  not  born  of  woman  ?  Have  we  not 
loved  the  ladies,  ever  since  our  senses 
could  discern  their  soft  tones  and  sweet 
faces  from  the  hoarse  voices  and  parded 
chins  of  their  lords  .'  Has  not  the  Devil 
often  crept  into  our  heart  like  a  serpent, 
or,  perching  on  our  pillow  "  squat  like  a 
toad,"  shot  his  infernal  venom  into  our 
sleeping  ear.'  Could  we  not,  then,  from 
the  promptings  of  our  own  nature,  have 
painted  a  perfect  Adam  and  a  perfect 
Eve .'  Could  we  not  have  portrayed 
"  our  Destroyer,  foe  to  God  and  man," 
in  the  wrestlings  of  "  considerate  pride," 
with  fierce  remorse,  in  the  changes  of 
"  pale  ire,  envy,  and  despair,"  and  with 
all  those  lineaments  of  gloom  and  gran- 
deur, Avhich  should  have  out- deviled  the 
arch-fiend  himself  ?  Aye  !  and  we  would 
have  done  it,  had  not  Milton  forestalled 
us  !  But  of  all  marauding  usurpers,  we 
view  Shakspeare  with  the  most  jaundiced 
eye.     Sometimes  we  note  in  the  human 


heart  a  little  shady  valley  of  poetry  and 
sweetness,  which  we  think  we  will  rifle 
of  its  flowery  treasures,  and  set  up  our 
memorial  there.  Soon  we  discern  that 
Will  Shakspeare  has  been  in  every  nook, 
and  given  an  exact  transcript  of  all  its 
beautie  sin  his  Universal  Gazetteer.  The 
nymphs  have  all  sworn  allegiance  to 
him  ;  it  forms  an  integrant  portion  of  his 
boundless  dominions,  and  from  a  spot, 
which  we  had  discovered  and  conquered 
by  our  own  exertions,  we  are  cast  forth 
as  an  alien  and  an  intruder.  Is  it  not 
enough  to  impregnate  any  spirit  with 
the  "  gall  of  bitterness  ?"  We  never  can 
forgive  him  for  that  fat  old  Falstaflf,  par- 
ticularly, who  left  no  wit  behind  him. 
Why  did  not  the  fellow  keep  to  his  trade 
of  petty-larceny,  and  content  himself 
with  deer-stealing,  without  becoming  a 
robber  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented  bold- 
ness, and  taking  from  a  whole  posterity 
of  minds  their  legitimate  estates  ? 

But  "  nil  desperandum."  Something 
can  be  done,  surely,  by  us,  who  superadd 
our  own  wit  to  the  knowledge  of  our 
fathers. — What  is  an  "  Essay  ?"  It  is 
an  attempt,  an  eifort,  a  trial.  It  is  a  dis- 
play of  what  you  can  do  :  nothing  more. 
Of  course,  then,  anybody  may  write  an 
"  essay."  It  requires  only  a  little  exer- 
tion. What  is  the  etymology  of  "  Es- 
say ?"  The  votaries  of  the  immortal 
Ego  imagine  it  to  be  only  a  corruption 
of  the  words  "  I  say ;"  and,  conse- 
quently, in  their  "  essays,"  the  everlast- 
ing "  I"  stands  before  you  in  every  line, 
erect  and  stately,  with  the  homage-crav- 
ing inscription  on  his  brow :  "  obolum 
date  Belisario."  Their  verbs  are  all  uni- 
personal.  "  Iota"  swallovvs  up  all  their 
alphabet  from  "  Alpha"  to  "  Omega." 
But  we  do  not  admire  this  omnipresent 
impersonation  of  self — this  obtrusive  dis- 
play of  individuality.  We  leave  the 
vulgar  repetition  of  the  first  person  sin- 
gular to  the  conversational  dl  ttoHoI — • 
the  men  who  have  no  idiosyncracy,  no 
distinguishable  "image  and  superscrip- 
tion ;"  who  are  just  as  much  other  peo- 
ple as  they  are  themselves,  and  who, 
therefore,  by  dwelHng  on  the  "  T'  with 
"  damnable  iteration,"  vainly  strive  to 
convince  their  hearers  that  they  actually 
are  "  individuals."  We  shall  be  guilty 
of  no  such  absurdity.  We  believe  that 
the  etymology  of  "  essay"  is  to  be  found 
in  "  we  say,"  and  we  shall  maintain  the 
dignity  of  an  author  by  expressing  our- 
selves in  that  stately  plural  number,  ap- 
propriated, hitherto,  almost  exclusively 
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to  kings  and  editors.  We  have  a  per- 
fect right  so  to  do,  for  we  shall  say  no- 
thing but  what  all  sensible  people  would 
say,  if  they  only  happened  to  think  of 
it ;  and,  of  course,  in  expressing  the 
sentiments,  we  may  employ  the  style  of 
"  Legion."  The  advantages  we  derive 
from  this  multiplication  of  our  personal- 
ity, are  many  and  great.  In  the  first 
place,  "  I"  is  too  plain,  too  comprehensi- 
ble. It  means  "  unity,"  "  number  one." 
It  is  the  first  of  acquired  conceptions; 
rather  say,  it  is  an  innate  idea,  lying  at 
the  foundation  of  all  human  knowledge 
and  of  all  animal  instinct. 

Besides,  we  do  not  choose  to  he  so  per- 
fectly transparent.  Perspicuity  is  the 
sworn  foe  of  the  Sublime.  Some  critics, 
we  are  aware,  do  not  think  so.  But 
some  critics  are  asses.  We  are  resolved 
to  deal  a  little  in  the  sublime,  and  must 
of  course  meddle  somewhat  with  the  un- 
intelligible. The  indefinite  is  unintelli- 
gible, and  what  is  more  indefinite  than 
"  we"?  Or  what  can  be  more  convenient 
than  this  ever-flowing  number?  "See  how 
vie  apples  swim,"  quoth  the  Repudiator 
and  the  Texas-man,  as  they  watch  the 
progress  of  the  Ship  of  State,  which  they 
are  doing  their  best  to  dismast  and  scuttle. 

It  is  a  litttle  curious  to  observe  that 
the  more  nations  depart  from  their  origi- 
nal barbarism,  the  more  they  discoun- 
tenance the  practice  of  "  egoisme"  and 
"  tutoiment" — the  more  they  banish  the 
"I"  and  the  "thou."  "I"  and  "thou" 
are  essentially  selfish.  They  are  the 
symbols  of  brutal  ignorance  and  savage 
liberty,  and  present  as  many  "  salient 
points"  to  humanized  and  kindly  inter- 
course as  the  "quills"  of  the  fretful 
porcupine."  But  the  introduction  of  the 
word  "  we  "  is  the  first  harbinger  of  civil- 
ization— the  first  symbol  of  social  ex- 
istence. Then  the  antagonistic  elements 
begin  to  crystalize;  the  "attraction  of 
repulsion"  isovercomeby the  "attraction 
of  cohesion ;"  and  the  rough  units  of 
humanity  combine  and  consolidate  their 
fragments  into  the  glittering  diamond  of 
civic  harmony  and  associated  life.  Live 
forever  the  urbane  and  kindly  first  person 
plural  pronoun  "  we,"  and  avaunt  the 
self-idolatrous  and  supercilious  "  I,"  that 
regards  itself  as  sitting  enthroned  in  the 
centre  and  dilfusing  its  radiance  to  the 
very  circumference  of  being  !  We  a^re 
Fourierists — better  still,  Owenites.  We 
agree  with  the  latter  that  there  ought  to 
be  no  "  I's,"  and  but  two  "  we's,"  in  the 
world — the  English  on  the  Eastern  Hemi- 


sphere ;  the  Americans  in  the  Western. 
And  when  our  "  westward  star  of  em- 
pire" has  culminated  to  its  zenith — when 
we  have  re-annexed  Texas,  and  extended 
our  "area  of  freedom"  from  Melville 
Island  to  the  Land  of  Fire  (Terra  del 
Fuego) — when,  in  short,  we  have  be- 
come strong  enough  to  enforce  on  all  na- 
tions the  law  of  love — then  we  propose 
that  the  twin- born  "  we's"  be  fused  and 
amalgamatedinto  one  omnipresent  and  all- 
prevailing  "Ourselves,"  who  shall  Yan- 
keeize  the  globe  into  a  grand  Cosmopol- 
itan Republic,  and  whip  all  Nullifiers, 
that  refuse  to  be  affectionate,  into  a  per- 
fect observance  of  the  "  Golden  Rule  !" 
That's  our  theory.  Our  rod  is  better  than 
any  other  rod ;  and  why  should'nt  it 
swallow  up  its  brethren  ?  The  day  of  the 
establishment  of  such  a  commonwealth, 
"one  and  indivisible,"  on  principles  all- 
comprehensive  and  incomprehensible, 
will  be  the  first  day  of  the  "  Greek  Kal- 
ends" of  the  year  1  in  our  chronology. 

But  this  employment  of  the  weighty 
and  solemn  plural  phrase  has  several 
other  advantages.  It  imposes  on  the 
"  sine  nomine  vulgus,"  the  class  of  liter- 
ary idiots — we  use  the  term  in  its  clas- 
sical acception.  Well  do  we  remember 
the  day  when,  as  yet  uninitiated,  we 
listened  in  respectful  silence  to  every 
enunciation,  whether  in  the  work  re- 
viewing or  the  work  reviewed,  endorsed 
with  the  impimatur  of  the  unseen,  mys- 
terious and  omniscient  "  We."  We  had 
studied  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  Mathe- 
matics "  some,"  and  had,  moreover,  read 
many  other  books,  which  we  did  not  un- 
derstand, and  read  of  thousands  more, 
which  we  never  saw.  Like  most  young 
sciolists,  therefore,  we  were  always  con- 
ceited, often  impertinent,  and  sometimes 
impudent.  We  laughed  at  individual 
authority,  and  had  no  respect  for  visible 
and  tangible  persons.  We  thought  our 
own  "I"  as  good  as  any  other  "I."  But 
very  different  were  our  feelings  for  the 
dignity  of  "  we."  Toward  the  shadowy 
locale  of  that  composite  personage,  sitting 
curtained  and  invisible  on  his  mystic 
tripod,  we  gazed  with  fear,  and  wonder, 
and  reverential  awe.  Whenever  Messrs. 
Oracles  prophesied,  or  expounded  the 
prophets  in  the  plural,  we  whispered  to 
our  hushed  heart,  "  Ipsi  dixerunt,"  and 
swallowed  the  whole  without  one  wry 
face,  or  peevish  murmur.  As  the  seventy- 
two  Roman  Cardinals  at  the  Vatican — 
the  modern  Septuagintoduiimviral  con- 
clave, who  exert  indirectly  the  gift  of  in- 
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terpvetative  inspiration — do,  from  their 
seventy-two  separate  fallibilities,  manu- 
facture one  compound  infallibility;  even 
so  our  youthful  credulity  believed  that 
the  best  spirits  of  the  living  and  the  dead 
were  wont  to  congregate  in  the  "  sanctum" 
of  the  pluralizzng  Author  or  Reviewer, 
and  that  their  immancable  utterance, 
viva- vocal  or  bibliothecal,  was  by  him 
interpreted,  embodied,  and  embalmed  in 
immortalizing  ink.  If  two  or  more  of 
these  literary  Pontiffs  claimed  the  primacy 
at  once,  and  issued  to  all  the  faithful 
their  periodical  Bulls,  vilipending,  an- 
athematizing, and  excommunicating  one 
another,  that  did  not  stagger  our  implicit 
reverence  :  we  believed  in  the  orthodoxy, 
and  obeyed  the  mandates  of  them  all. 
We  were  a  boy  then.  Now  we  know 
better.  At  present  we  walk  by  sight,  not 
ty  faith,  and  judge  of  men  from  their 
fruits,  not  their  leaves.  The  moment  we 
were  enrolled  among  the  Scribes,  we  de- 
murred to  the  authority  of  the  elders  of 
the  synagogue,  who,  as  Tony  Lumpkin 
says,  were  "always  snubbing  us  young 
folks."  It  is  now  our  turn  to  apply  the 
rod  of  correction,  and  we  shall  lay  it 
on  with  a  heavy  hand  and  "  some 
frowns." 

But  we  suppose  that  many  of  our 
more  youthful  readers,  even  in  this  un- 
believing age,  still  entertain  the  same 
single-hearted  and  earnest  reverence  for 
the  apophthegms  of  the  invisible  and 
polycephalous  "we."  They  will  doubt- 
less think  that  our  edition  of  critical  and 
literary  doctrine  is  the  very  latest,  em- 
bellished with  numerous  nits, — in  line, 
"accuratissimine  edita,  et  prioribusmulto 
emendatior."  And  so  it  is.  Some  of  the 
young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen — the 
aspirants  to  taste  and  knowledge — will 
be  convinced  that  we  are  nothing  less 
than  "  three  single  gentlemen  rolled  into 
one,"  and  will  transcribe  our  decrees 
into  their  note  books,  as  a  "  vermilion 
edict,"  stereotyped,  permanent, universal. 
We  fancy  even  that  we  hear  some  of  the 
"  old  ones,"  who  have  not  entirely  broken 
through  their  infantine  egg-shell,  exclaim- 
ing at  our  decisions,  "  See  there,  now  ! 
Do  you  hear  what  they  say  ?  And  there, 
again  !  Well,  did  you  ever  1  Oh  !  if  1 
had  been  born  a  century  later,  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  full  doctrine  of  the  new 
school!"  Poor,  dear  old  fellow !  {Italicl, 
"  vecchiccinoio")  Act  uprightly,  and  die 
contented!  If  you  are  good,  you  know 
more  than  most  of  your  descendants  will. 
If  you  think,  however,  that  we  make 
any  discoveries,  we  shaU  not  deny  it.    It 


redoxinds  to  our  glory,  and  this  is  the 
great  aim  of  authors. 

"  Hinc  omne  principium,  hue  refer  exitum." 

But  all  the  while  that  we  are  awaken- 
ing this  strength  of  unreasoning  reve- 
rence, by  our  forged  signature  of  "  we," 
we  chuckle  in  our  closet,  to  think  that 
the  "real  presence"  of  the  idol,  is,  at 
last,  only  the  biped  locomotive  "  I." 
Some  may  even  think  that  we  are  no 
other  than  the  Editor  himself,  discoursing 
in  a  more  familiar  mood.  We  are  not, 
though.  We  are  only  his  very  particular 
friend,  and  still  more,  the  friend  of  his 
cause  and  purpose.  We  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  we  think  and  write  pre- 
cisely as  he  would  do,  if  he  had  the 
time  !  It  is  our  design  to  help  him  out 
in  his  arduous  task  of  filling  one  hundred 
and  odd  double-column  pages  every 
month,  by  occupying  all  the  odd  pages 
ourself,  with  brief  essays,  written  in  the 
incorrigible  style — which,  we  take  it, 
means  a  style  incapable  of,  and  needless 
of,  correction. 

We  have  lately  made  a  classical  dis- 
covery, of  whichj  we  doubt  whether 
Homer  himself  was  apprized,  and  which 
has  certainly  escaped  the  penetration  of 
all  modern  critics.  It  is,  that  the  dual 
number  of  the  Greek  language  was  origi- 
nally invented  to  accommodate  the  con- 
versational requirements  of  a  man  and 
his  wife.  That  peculiar  duplicate  exis- 
tence— of  which,  happily  or  unhappily, 
we  are  ignorant,  except  by  "  hearsay," — 
that  Siamese  coalescence  of  will  and 
movement,  needed  a  separate  and  peculiar 
form  of  speech,  to  express  their  exclusive 
community  of  rights,  property,  and  feel- 
ings. That  same  dual  number  ought  to 
exist  for  the  accommodation  of  the  writer 
and  his  Editor,  to  indicate  that  the 
thoughts  originated  by  the  one,  and  recti- 
fied, endorsed,  and  published  by  the 
other,  are,  in  some  sense,  their  common 
property.  In  our  case,  the  Editor  is 
privileged  to  "  excissorate,"  and  has  a 
carte  hlanche  to  add  what  he  pleases.  We 
consider  ourselves  as  constituting  a  kind 
of  publishing  firm — Nosmetipsi  &  Co. 

Well:  we  have  spun  quite  a  "yarn," 
and  have  only  to  hope  that  it  may  not 
be  worsted  in  the  perusal.  We  shall  do 
better  next  time.  One  thing — we  mean 
to  be  liberal.  We  intend,  hereafter,  to 
run  our  thought-carriage,  our  mental  om- 
nibus, for  the  benefit  equally  of  Whigs, 
Neutrals,  and  Democrats  (the  soi-disant) ; 
though  we  anticipate  but  little  patronage 
from  these  last.  Nosmetipsi. 
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Upon  some  poetic  principle,  difficult 
to  explain,  but  which  Art,  however  un- 
taught, has  instinctively  comprehended, 
even  among  rude  nations,  and  before  yet 
rules  and  systems  were  known,  he  whom 
it  would  make  the  favorite  of  all  fame — 
the  matchless  hero,  of  a  beauty,  a  strength 
and  a  valor,  beyond  all  human  parallel 
— always  perishes  young,  in  the  very 
flower  of  life  and  force  and  renown. 
Whether  it  is  that  the  wise  poets  of  the 
early  and  great  national  lays  felt  that,  to 
move  the  utmost  admiration,  pity  must  be 
called  in  to  avert  our  envy,  and  the  per- 
fectly brave  be  cut  short  in  the  very  midst 
of  their  glory,  so  that  mortal  bitterness 
(consoled  by  the  brevity  of  its  date,)  will 
bear  to  see  their  greatness;  certain  it  is, 
that  in  Grecian,  in  Norwegian,  and  in 
Persian  song  alike,  the  same  resort  of  the 
affections  has  been  employed.  Achilles 
"  falls  in  his  first  manhood ;  the  equally  ir- 
resistible Rustem  yields  to  a  fate  as  pre- 
)  mature ;  Balder,  the  delight  of  the  Val- 
halla, and  brightest  of  all  the  children  of 
Odin,  is  cut  off  untimely.  The  tale  of 
Hercules,  of  Samson,  of  Roland,  and  of 
whatever  made  to  rude  and  warrior  na- 
tions the  favorite  image  of  an  incompara- 
ble prowess,  is  much  the  same.  Milton, 
too,  has,  in  a  beautiful  passage  of  his 
Lycidas,  appealed  with  admirable  skill  to 
the  same  feeling,  in  deploring  the  cruel 
destiny  which  seems  ever  to  snatch  from 
earth,  the  earliest,  those  who  have  just 
begun  to  show  themselves  capable  of 
treading  the  highest  career. 

Such  is  the  sentiment  which  every- 
where attends  the  early  fall  of  him  on 
whom  Nature  appeared  to  have  lavished 
in  vain  her  most  consummate  gifts.  This, 
Homer  has  touched  again,  where  he  be- 
moans Euphorbus,  young,  beautiful  and 
brave,  yet  suddenly  overthrown  in  death, 
like  some  young  ohve,  whose  lofty  and 
verdant  head,  lilting  itself  to  the  glad  air 
in  snowy  flowers,  is  all  at  once  laid  low 
by  the  whirlwind.  With  the  same 
thought,  once  more,  Virgil  has  affected 
us,  when  he  pathetically  tells  what,  had 
he  lived, poor  Marcellus  would  havebeen. 
Upon  the  very  countenance  of  his  shade, 
that  has  never  yet  visited  the  earth  which 
he  was  to  adorn  so  briefly,  the  poet  sheds 
a  visible  gloom,  a  melancholy  radiance, 


such  as  might  well  be  imagined  to  fling 
itself  upon  the  port  of  him  of  heroic  na- 
ture, who  foreknew  that,  with  everything 
that  should  have  given  him  a  lasting  me- 
mory among  men,  he  was  to  be  born  to 
the  disinheritance  of  Fate  and  Fame.  In 
the  same  feeling,  finally,  we  sadden  over 
those  who  would  else  but  little  engage 
our  esteem  or  compassion — the  boy-con- 
queror of  the  utmost  East  that  the  Greeks 
knew;  or  even  the  hair-brained  Swedish 
imitator  of  his  ambition,  not  abilities  ;  and 
Gaston  de  Foix,  or  Desaix,  or  whoever 
else  that  fell  before  yet  the  star  of  his 
honor  seemed  to  have  culminated. 

Yet  are  there  others,  of  souls  as  high, 
and  of  hands  more  innocent,  at  whose 
immature  fall  we  may  still  better  be  af- 
fected than  at  that  of  any  who  have  plied, 
however  generously,  the  cruel  trade  of 
war.  Whatever  the  impulse  that  may 
urge,  the  vision  that  may  lead,  from  child- 
hood, such  as  these  on  to  exploit ;  what- 
ever the  exercises  that  must  breed  them  to 
heroic  arts;  whatever  the  patience,  the 
vigilance,  the  discipline  of  pain  and  toil, 
of  calm  self-command  or  of  fiery  daring, 
that  must  form  them  up  to  perfect  man- 
hood and  the  ripeness  for  great  deeds, 
there  are  yet  others  whom  Nature  must 
have  cast  to  faculties  as  noble,  far  more 
beneficent,  and  capable  of  being  carried  to 
their  fit  perfection  only  by  a  training  to 
which  that  of  arms  is  little  better  than  a 
diversion.  The  warrior  of  Thought — as 
we  may  well  call  him  who  turns  upon 
Letters  a  force  of  the  mind  as  powerful 
and  purposes  as  immortal  as  any  that  Mi- 
litary Glory  ever  called  forth— the  Intel- 
lectual Worthy  can  only  be  produced  by 
a  training  still  more  severe  than  any  that 
forms  the  mere  physical  hero. 

The  fall,  then,  of  a  man  like  the  late 
Hugh  Legare,  in  the  very  prime  of  life 
and  in  the  very  vigor  of  noble  faculties 
nurtured  by  the  most  consummate  culti- 
vation, is  one  of  those  mischances  of  life 
which  come,  at  times,  to  sadden  at  his 
lonely  toil  the  enthusiast  of  Letters,  to 
check  the  ardor  of  high  public  pursuits, 
and  teach  to  the  most  generous  of  pas- 
sions— that  of  a  great  and  just  intellec- 
tual renown — the  melancholy  lesson  of 
humility  ;  how  the  studious  watchings 
of    year  after    year,  the    accumulated 
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knowledge,  the  practised  judgment,  the 
fancy  enriched  with  all  that  Poetry  or 
Taste  could  supply  of  the  brightest,  the 
disciplined  reason,  the  commandino-  and 
varied  attainments,  the  minuter  skill  of 
technical  learning  in  its  details,  and  all 
that  mighty  and  beautiful  pile  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  labor  and  the  strenu- 
ous love  of  high  things  can  rear,  on  the 
mind  naturally  great,  may  be  suddenly 
dashed  to  the  earth,  like  the  merest  hovel 
of  the  mind,  and,  just  when  the  grandeur, 
the  grace  and  the  solidity  of  the  structure 
has  begun  to  catch  and  to  charm  every 
eye,  spread  its  ruins  around  !  The  great 
powers  so  lavishingly  given,  and  so  ad- 
mirably improved,  have,  by  a  cruel  blow 
of  Fate,  been  snatched  away,  when  they 
had  yet  been  scarcely  felt  by  the  country 
which  they  seemed  destined  to  illustrate 
and  to  serve ;  he  was  stricken  down  atthe 
very  threshold  of  fame ;  and  just  when 
the  entire  public  should  have  begun  to 
yield  him  its  admiration,  we  were  called 
on  to  deplore  his  loss  !  So  precisely  is 
the  lesson  that  of  Milton  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded,  and  so  well  will  the 
strain  recall,  to  all  who  knew  him  to 
whom  we  apply  them,  his  habits  and  as- 
pirations, that  we  cannot  omit  what  no 
other  words  can  tell  so  well : — 

"Alas  !  what  boots  it,  with  incessant  care 
To  ply    the   homely   slighted   shepherd's 

trade, 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse  ? 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use. 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade. 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Netera's  hair  ? 
Fame  is  the  Jspur  that  the  clear  spright 

doth  raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind") 
To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days  : 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  tind 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze. 
Comes  the  blind  Fury  with   th'  abhorred 

shears. 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life  ! 

Hugh  Swixton  Legare  was  sprung 
from  that  honorable  stock  which  has  given 
to  South  Carolina  so  many  eminent  names 
— her  Huguenot  population  ;  whom  at- 
tachment to  religious  freedom  led  to  seek 
refuge  from  French  oppression,  under  the 
liberal  institutions  which  a  philosopher 
•  had  planned  for  the  infant  State,  in  whose 
genial  clime  they  found  an  image  of  their 
own.  Settling  there,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  now  dismantled  town  of 
Dorchester,  his  ancestors  acquired  re- 
spectable, though  not  large  estates,  in 
that  quarter,  where,  and  in  John's  Island, 
lay  his  patrimonial  property. 


The  early  loss  of  his  father  (who  per- 
ished while  he  was  a  child)  left  him  with 
a  sister,  who  died  in  1842,  and  another, 
whom  his  own  death  has  left  completely 
desolate,  the  last  of  her  immediate  race — 
to  the  widowed  care  of  that  excellent 
mother,  who  breathed  her  last  in  his  arms 
in  Washington,  just  before  his  death. 
She  was  of  the  race  of  the  Swintons  of 
Scotland  ;  so  that  the  Covenanter  and 
the  Huguenot  were  mingled  in  his  line- 
age. 

How  admirably  she  performed  those 
duties,  to  the  successful  exertion  of  which, 
nature  herself  seems  to  have  made  the  con- 
curring influence  of  both  sexes  almost 
indispensable,  was  apparent  in  the  singu- 
larly fine  impulses  which,  from  stu- 
dious boyhood  upward,  bore  him  on 
through  the  successive  honors  of  the 
school,  the  college,  professional  and  pub- 
lic life  ;  in  all  of  which,  he  made  himself 
constantly  felt  as  one  on  whom  nature 
had  lavished  talents,  and  in  whom  art 
and  labor  would  give  to  those  talents  a 
very  high  perfection. 

It  is  probable  that  his  mother  was  (as 
mothers  then  so  often  were  throughout 
the  South)  his  main  teacher,  up  to  the 
time  (the  8th  or  9th  year)  when  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  classical  education  may  be 
begun.  This,  however,  he  commenced 
under  the  present  Judge  Mitchell  King, 
then  principal  of  a  High  School  in 
Charleston,  which  has  since  taken  the 
loftier  name  of  the  Charleston  College, 
but  has  by  no  means  made,  like  its  early 
head-master,  a  progress  in  eminence  pro- 
portioned to  the  titular  accession,  Mr. 
King,  after  a  laborious  life,  distinguished 
as  much  by  merit  as  by  success,  has 
crowned  a  long  professional  career  by  ac- 
cepting, in  a  very  singular  manner,  a 
high  judicial  appointment,  of  which  the 
salary  is  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
the  almost  destitute  family  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Under  Mr.  King,  an  exceedingly 
good  and  exact  scholar,  young  Legare 
probably  laid  the  foundations  of  those 
philological  attainments  which  afterwards 
made  so  fine  a  part  of  his  very  varied 
acquirements. 

His  riper  boyhood  was  committed  to 
the  instruction  of  that  fortunate  teacher, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Waddei.l,  then  (we  believe) 
of  Abbeville,  and  subsequently  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Oglethorpe  University  of 
Georgia — the  master  of  George  McDuf- 
riE,  of  James  Pettigru,  of  William 
Harper,  and  of  many  other  distinguished 
pupils  in  that  region.     To  his  lessons 
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Mr.  Legare  often  recurred,  as  having 
served  to  influence,  above  all  others,  the 
formation  of  his  mind,  especially  in  those 
classical  studies  and  the  historic  and  the 
oratorical  pursuits,  which  soon  became 
his  favorite  proficiency.  This  experi- 
enced teacher  easily  foresaw,  and  often 
foretold  his  future  distinction  as  a  scholar. 

Of  the  several  next  stages  of  his  intel- 
lectual formation,  we  possess  an  account 
from  one  fitter  than  all  others  to  com- 
memorate abilities,  in  many  particulars 
strictly  kindred  to  his  own;  we  mean 
Wm.  C.  Preston,  Ex-Senator  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  for  a  State  that  little  deserved 
(as  she  has  shown)  either  him  or  Legare  ; 
for  she  ostracised  both,  after  but  a  single 
term  of  service  in  the  National  Councils, 
for  a  want  of  what  has  become  the  sole 
political  science'  of  South  Carolina — the 
science  of  Calhounism. 

Almost  the  associate  and  the  rival  of 
Legare's  College  reputation,  which  his 
own  just  preceded  ;  in  like  manner,  his 
precursor  in  the  tour  of  improvement 
abroad,  where  they  met  as  companions 
in  the  same  aims  of  study,  none  can  so 
authentically  describe  Legare's  college 
life  or  sojourn  in  Europe,  as  Mr.  Preston ; 
and  we  hesitate  not,  therefore,  to  adopt 
what  he  has  so  well  related. 

"  He  entered  College  at  the  very  early 
age  of  fourteen  ;  his  reputation  having  pre- 
ceded him,  he  was,  on  his  arrival,  an 
object  of  curiosity  and  interest  to  the 
students ;  while,  on  his  part,  with  boyish 
ingenuousness,  he  was  not  indisposed  to 
exhibit  his  acquisitions,  or  backward  in 
permitting  it  to  be  understood  that  he  in- 
tended to  run  for  the  honors  of  his  class. 
His  previous  acquirements,  the  astonishing 
facility  with  which  he  added  to  them,  and 
the  eager  industry  with  which  he  threw 
himself  upon  his  studies,  gave  him  at  once 
a  lead,  which  he  maintained  throughout 
his  course,  until  he  was  j^raduated,  not 
only  with  the  honors  of  College,  but  with 
a  reputation  in  the  State.  He  mainly  de- 
voted himself  to  the  departments  of  classi- 
cal literature  and  philosophy ;  and  he  zeal- 
ously engaged  in  the  discussions  of  the 
debating  societies,  to  practice  himself  in 
the  art  of  speaking. 

"  These  studies  were  a  passion  with  him. 
His  attention  to  the  exact  sciences,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  be  stimulated  rather  by  an 
ambition  of  excellence  and  a  sense  of  duty. 
His  recitations  in  mathematics,  chemistry, 
and  natural  philosophy  were  always  good — 
equal  to  the  best  in  his  class — but  liis  heart 
was  in  the  classics.  There  he  was  not 
only  learning,  but  feasting.  He  was  not 
only  making  stages  on  a  journey,  but  lured 


on  from  height  to  height,  enraptured  with 
the  growing  scene,  until  all  the  glorious 
creations  of  Greek  and  Roman  genius  lay 
like  a  landscape  beneath  him. 

"  His  own  idea,  in  after  life,  of  what  ought 
to  be  accomplished  at  College,  is  elegantly 
expressed  in  a  passage  in  which  he  uncon- 
sciously draws  his  own  picture  at  the  time 
of  his  graduation,  defective  only  in  this, 
that  it  falls  short  of  what  he  had  himself 
accomplished  in  the  exact  sciences.  "  All 
that  we  ask,"  he  says,  "  is  that  a  boy 
should  be  thoroughly  taught  the  ancient 
languages  from  his  eighth  to  his  sixteenth 
year,  or  thereabouts,  in  which  time  he  will 
have  his  taste  formed,  his  love  of  letters 
completely,  perhaps  enthusiastically  awak- 
ened, his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
universal  grammar  perfected,  his  memory 
stored  with  the  history,  the  geography  and 
the  chronology  of  all  antiquity,  and  with  a 
vast  fund  of  miscellaneous  literature  be- 
sides, his  imagination  kindled  with  the 
most  beautiful  and  glowing  passages  of 
Greek  and  Roman  poetry  and  eloquence ; 
all  the  rules  of  criticism  familiar  to  him — 
the  sayings  of  sages,  and  the  achievements 
of  heroes,  indelibly  impressed  upon  his 
heart.  He  will  have  his  curiosity  fired  for 
further  acquisition,  and  find  himself  in 
possession  of  the  golden  keys  which  open 
all  the  recesses  where  the  stores  of  know- 
ledge have  ever  been  laid  up  by  civilized 
man.  The  consciousness  of  strength  will 
give  him  confidence,  and  he  will  go  to  the 
rich  treasures  themselves  and  take  what  he 
wants,  instead  of  picking  up  eleemosynary 
scraps  from  those  whom,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, he  will  regard  as  his  betters  in  litera- 
ture. He  will  be  let  into  the  great  com- 
munion of  scholars,  throughout  all  ages  and 
all  nations — like  that  more  awful  commun- 
ion of  saints  in  the  Holy  Church  Universal, 
and  feel  a  sympathy  with  departed  genius, 
and  with  the  enlightened  and  the  gifted 
minds  of  other  countries,  as  they  appear 
before  him,  in  the  transports  of  a  sort  of 
Vision  Beatific,  bowing  down  at  the  same 
shrines,  and  glowing  with  the  same  holy 
love  of  whatever  is  most  pure  and  fair,  and 
exalted  and  divine,  in  human  nature." 

"  Such  was  the  condition  of  Mr.  Legare 
when  he  left  College. 

"  He  did  not  fall  into  the  fatal  error  of 
supposing  that  the  college  course  com- 
pleted his  education,  or  that  the  distinction 
acquired  by  it  entitled  him  to  repose  or 
indolence.  He  had  learned  enough — no 
inconsiderable  knowledge — to  know  his 
ignorance,  and  did  not  believe  that  he  had 
even  laid  a  foundation,  but  had  merely  been 
collecting  materials  for  an  education.  He 
left  the  college,  therefore,  for  the  deeper 
seclusion  of  his  own  library,  and  entering 
on  the  study  of  law,  rather  added  to  tlian 
changed  his  former  labors.  The  study  of 
his  profession  was  the  base  line  of  very 
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multifarious  reading,  and  was  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
regarded  as  subsidiary  to  other  objects  re- 
quiring also  other  attainments.  He  did  not 
place  liimself  formally  in  a  lawyer's  olBce, 
as  is  the  custom  of  law  students  in  our 
State,  but  sought  and  obtained  for  the 
direction  of  his  studies,  the  aid  of  an 
eminent  member  of  the  bar,  distinguished 
by  his  love  of  learning,  not  less  than  by 
his  high  professional  standing,  just  now 
crowned  by  judicial  honors — honors  which, 
however  well  won  or  sustained,  derive  new 
lustre  from  the  noble  benevolence  with 
which  their  emoluments  are  appropriated.* 
Under  his  friendly  and  judicious  guidance, 
three  years  of  Mr.  Legare's  life  were 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  study  of  his  profes- 
sion. Being  prepared  for  admission  to  the 
bar,  he  did  not  yet  deem  his  education 
complete,  and  proposed  to  add  to  it  the 
advantages  of  foreign  travel, 

"  In  1818,  he  went  to  Paris.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  French  language,  and  the 
extent  of  his  previous  acquirements,  en- 
abled him  to  profit  by  the  facilities  of  that 
capital,  and  to  realize  the  advantages  of 
travel,  while  his  established  purposes  and 
habits  of  intellectual  improvement,  placed 
him  beyond  the  seductive  allurements  of 
that  luxurious  city,  in  which  young  foreign- 
ers so  often 

Their  friends  and  native  home  forget. 
To  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  stye. 

"  The  precision  and  elegance  with  which, 
even  then,  he  spoke  the  language,  was  the 
subject  of  frequent  remark  and  compli- 
ment. A  very  accomplished  woman  said 
to  him — he  was  only  too  Attic  to  be  an 
Athenian. 

"  The  most  attractive  objects  to  him,  were 
the  galleries  of  fine  arts  and  the  theatres. 
The  former,  somewhat  shorn  of  their  beams, 
in  ISIS,  were  yet  glorious  with  the  rich, 
though  diminished  spoils  of  Italy  and 
Holland.  His  cultivated  imagination  found 
the  counterparts  of  its  images  on  the  can- 
vas or  in  marble  :  and  while  they  filled 
him  witir  delight,  furnished  him  with  more 
exalted,  and  at  the  same  time  more  de- 
finite, conceptions  of  grace,  beauty,  and 
sublimity.  The  theatres  were  then  in  the 
highest  state  of  perfection,  and  Mr.  Le- 
gare, being  well  acquainted  with  the 
French  drama  as  a  literature,  studied  and 
enjoyed  its  representations  on  the  stage 
with  intense  delight.  Talma  and  Duche- 
nois  had  brought  tragic  actin^^  to  perfec- 
tion, and  Mars  was  inimitable  in  polite 
comedy.  To  Mr.  Legare,  their  repre- 
sentations was  not  only  amusement,  but  a 
study.  The  theatre  was  to  him,  what  it 
was  when  Bolingbroke  applauded  a  play 
of  Addison,  or  Johnson  the  acting  of  Gar- 


rick.  It  was,  however,  illustrative  of  a 
trait  in  his  character,  that  he  frecjuently 
sought  and  enjoyed  the  rich  farce  of  Potier, 
or  the  naivete  and  idiomatic  finesse  of  the 
vaudeville — for  although  his  general  de- 
meanor was  grave,  and  sometimes  even 
austere,  yet  there  was  a  vein  of  fun  running 
through  his  character,  with  a  keen  percep- 
tion of  the  ludicrous,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  manifested  itself  in  the  presence 
of  his  intimate  friends.  At  such  moments, 
his  joyousness,  his  entire  abandon,  and  a 
rich  play  of  a  riotous  imagination  over  the 
vast  field  of  his  varied  associations,  aflbrded 
an  amusing,  and  not  unpleasing  contrast 
with  his  habitual  reserve. 

"  In  addition  to  the  occupation  which  the 
observer  of  life  and  manners,  and  the 
variety  of  interesting  objects  in  Paris,  finds, 
Mr.  Legare  studied  the  Italian  language 
and  literature — devoting  a  portion  of  each 
day  to  them.  It  was  his  practice  through 
life  to  have  on  hand  some  pursuit  of  this 
kind,  to  which  unappropriated  moments, 
or  set  hours  of  the  day  or  night  were 
applied. 

"  From  Paris,  he  went  by  the  way  of  Lon- 
don to  Edinburgh,  to  attend  a  course  ot 
lectures  at  the  University,  then  adorned 
with  the  names  of  Playfair,  Leslie,  and 
Brown,  while  the  presence  of  Scott  shed  a 
glory  over  the  city,  which  almost  obscured 
the  lustre  of  JeflTrey,  the  Wilsons,  Alison, 
and  others,  who,  of  themselves,  by  their 
science,  learning  and  social  position,  would 
have  made  Edinburgh  the  most  intellectual 
and  agreeable  city  in  Europe,  to  any  for- 
eigner who  had  claims  to  denizenship  in 
the  Republic  of  Letters.  Mr.  Legare  en- 
tered the  classes  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
Mathematics  and  the  Civil  Law  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  were  respectively  presided 
over  by  Playfair,  Leslie,  and  Irving.  He 
also  became  a  member  of  the  private  class 
of  Dr.  Murray,  the  distinguished  lecturer 
on  Chemistry.  In  tasking  himself  to  four 
lectures  a  day,  he  did  not  propose  .to  prose- 
cute the  reading  necessary  for  either  of 
them,  except  on  that  of  Civil  Law,  while 
he  marked  out,  as  a  minor  object,  and  some- 
what as  a  relaxation  from  severer  occupa- 
tions, a  course  of  Italian  reading.  Three 
hours  a  day  were  given  to  Playfair,  Leslie, 
and  Murray,  in  the  lecture  room.  From 
eight  to  ten  were  devoted  to  Hieneccius 
Cujacius,  and  Terrasson,  side  by  side  with 
whom,  lay  upon  his  table,  Dante  and  Tasso, 
Guicciardini,  Davila,  and  Machiavelli. 

"  To  this  mass  of  labor  he  addressed  him- 
self with  a  quiet  diligence,  sometimes  ani- 
mated, however,  into  a  sort  of  "  gaudium 
certaminis."  On  one  occasion  he  found 
himself  at  breakfast  Sunday  morning,  on 
the  same  seat  where  he  had  breakfasted  the 
day  before,  having  remained  in  it  four-and- 


*  Mitchell  King,  Esq. — The  salary  of  the  office  is  appropriated  to  the  family  of  the 
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twenty  hours.  Still  he  had  leisure — the 
child  of  industry— to  "  keep  abreast  with 
society,"  and  carry  on  an  extensive  corres- 
pondence with  his  friends. 

"  To  this  period  of  his  early  life  Mr. 
Legare  always  looked  back  witli  peculiar 
pleasure.  Three  years  since,  in  a  public 
speech,  he  adverted  to  it  in  touching  terms, 
as  a  period  of  honorable  pursuits  and  con- 
scious progression  in  liberal  learning — 
when  the  long  nights  of  an  Edinburgh  win- 
ter were  not  too  long  for  the  ardent  labors 
that  consumed  them  ;  when  treasures  were 
amassed  and  sympathies  awakened,  that 
strengthened  and  sustained  the  efforts  of 
after-life.  Well  might  he  remember  those 
nights  with  pride  and  pleasure.  Well 
might  he  exclaim,  while  a  rapt  audience 
hung  upon  his  thrilling  voice : 

'  They  were  not  spent  in  love,  or  lust,  or  wine, 
But  in  search  of  deep  Philosophy, 
Wit,  Eloquence,  and  Poesy.' 

"  The  professor  of  Civil  Law,  Mr.  Irving, 
was  a  man  of  small  talent  and  moderate 
learning  in  his  department,  although  not 
without  general  erudition,  as  is  shown  in 
his  life  of  Buchanan.  He  was,  however, 
earnest  and  attentive.  The  business  of  the 
class-room  was  conducted  in  Latin,  the  only 
vestige  of  this  ancient  custom  remaining  in 
the  University.  The  daily  examinations 
were,  of  course,  very  much  confined  to  the 
technical  language  of  the  text-books,  so 
that  when  anything  occurred  requiring  a 
more  copious  vocabulary,  the  language,  on 
the  part  of  the  student  at  least,  was  a  very 
lame  and  imperfect  Latinity.  It  happened 
once,  while  Mr.  Legare  was  under  exami- 
nation, that  some  difference  of  opinion 
arose  between  him  and  the  professor,  on 
the  construction  of  a  passage  in  the  Insti- 
tutes. Mr.  Legare  maintained  his  opinion 
with  warmth,  and  at  length  astonished  the 
class  and  the  professor,  by  the  elegance  and 
facility  of  his  diction  and  the  extent  of  his 
reading.  Dr.  Irving  thought  the  character 
of  the  discussion  such  as  to  require  from 
him  a  written  exposition  of  the  point  in 
controversy,  which  he  sent  to  a  member  of 
the  class,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Legare. 

"  Up  to  his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
Legare  had  not  regarded  the  civil  law  as  an 
object  of  systematise  study,  and  had  acquired 
but  that  general  knowledge  of  it  which  re- 
sults from  historical  reading,  or  from  the 
meagre  outlines  and  occasional  allusions  in 
the  common- law  writers.  .Now,  however, 
it  attracted  his  more  serious  attention. 
The  judicious,  or  perhaps  the  lucky  selec- 
tion of  Heineccius  as  a  text-book  for  the 
class,  gave  an  interest  to  the  study  which 
it  might  not  have  derived  from  the  profes- 
sor. ^The  terse  and  elegant  style  of  this 
great  writer,  his  lucid  method  and  exact 
and  full  learning,  were  sufficient  of  them- 
selves to  lure  a  man  of  cultivated  taste  and 


literary  propensities  to  the  study  of  this 
science,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  purpose 
of  practical  utility.  Besides  this,  Mr.  Le- 
gare at  once  perceived  how  advantageous  a 
knowledge  of  the  civil  law  would  be  to 
him  in  the  profession  he  had  chosen.  With 
this  two-fold  attraction,  he  entered  upon  it 
with  energy — but  it  was  not  until  many 
years  after  that  it  became  a  primary  object 
of  his  study,  for  more  determinate  and  more 
important  purposes. 

"  During  the  winter  he  went  to  Glas- 
gow, to  hear  the  celebrated  Dr.  Chalmers 
preach.  He  was  greatly  impressed  with 
the  oratorical  powers  and  general  abilities 
of  the  preacher,  and  regarded  him  as  the 
first  orator  in  Europe.  What  struck  him 
as  the  great  peculiarity,  and  as  one  of  the 
elegancies  of  his  speaking,  was  the  vehe- 
ment involution  into  which  he  seemed  to 
be  hurried  by  his  impetuosity  and  fullness, 
and  the  admirable  dexterity  with  which  he 
extricated  his  sentences. 

"Among  the  agreeable  incidents  of  the 
winter  in  Edinburgh,  which  extended  their 
influence  upon  his  after-life,  was  the  com- 
mencement of  Mr.  Legare's  acquaintance 
with  the  learned  and  accomplished  gentle- 
man under  whose  hospitable  roof  he 
breathed  his  last. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1S19,  he  made  excur- 
sions through  Scotland  and  England,  and 
spent  the  summer  in  London.  In  the  au- 
tumn he  returned  to  the  continent,  and 
traveled  through  Belgium,  Holland  and 
France,  whence  he  came  home,  in  1S20, 
to  the  business  of  life.  Nothing  now  was 
wanting  to  his  education.  It  was  complete 
in  all  its  parts.  It  rarely  happens  that 
such  opportunities  have  been  afforded,  and 
still  more  rarely  that  they  have  been  so 
well  used." 

Resuming  now  our  own  personal  nar- 
rative, (for  it  too,  is  such,  though  derived 
from  association  with  Legare,  beginning 
in  1826,)  we  shall,  that  we  may  intermix 
with  his  history  things  and  persons 
slightly  or  differently  mentioned  in  the 
memoirs  which  we  have  cited,  return  to 
the  period  of  his  entrance  into  the  Col- 
lege of  his  State.  It  was  then  governed 
by  Dr.  ]Maxcy,  the  able  predecessor  of 
the  still  abler  and  more  remarkable  Dr. 
Thomas  Cooper,  who  there  first  set  regu- 
larly on  foot,  against  Mr.  Calhoun,  tliose 
radical  and  Benthamite  doctrines,  of  which 
he  was  so  formidable  a  propagator,  and 
which  he  for  whose  overthrow  they  were 
meant,  has  foiled,  by  making  them  his 
own.  It  was,  however,  before  the  dawn 
of  this  Radical  Philosophy,  and  under 
the  older  dispensation  of  Letters  and  El- 
oquence, rather  than  utitilitarian  science 
or    speculation,   that  Mr.  Legare  was 
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bred  up,  in  the  enthusiasm  and  the  learn- 
ing of  the  past  and  its  examples,  not  the 
headlong  changes  of  the  present,  or 
wilder  guesses  of  the  future. 

The  brilliancy  of  his  academic  perform- 
ances there  won  him,  at  the  very  early 
age  of  eighteen,  not  only  the  highest  final 
honors  of  the  collegiate  course,  but  a 
reputation  which  already,  before  he  had 
graduated,  had  fixed  the  eyes  of  his  State 
updn  him,  as  one  of  whom  the  very 
highest  hopes  might  safely  be  entertain- 
ed. Filled,  however,  with  the  concep- 
tion of  no  excellence  that  was  to  stop 
short  of  the  noblest  attainments  that  study 
could  confer,  in  countries  where  a  ma- 
turer  erudition  flourishes,  he  speedily 
went  abroad — not  for  those  empty  pur- 
poses which  so  often  lead  our  traveled 
youth  over  Europe — to  learn  a  fashiona- 
ble air,  to  talk  of  marbles,  and  canvas, 
and  operas,  to  catch  learning  from  cice- 
rones  and  valets-de-place,  and  to  investi- 
gate where  clothes  of  the  best  fit  or  din- 
ners of  the  most  exquisite  skill  may  be 
found — but  to  plunge  into  the  intenser 
pursuit  of  studies,  which  he  could  there 
prosecute  with  far  higher  advantage — 
studies  of  which  his  life  had  never  yet 
known  any  intermission,  and  from  which 
it  was  destined  never  to  seek  relaxation, 
except  such  as  that  of  the  Spartan,  whose 
only  holiday  was  when  he  quitted  the 
austere  discipline  and  exercises  of  his 
city  for  the  actual  battle-field. 

His  visit  to  Europe,  of  some  three 
years,  was  spent  partly  at  Edinburgh,  in 
attending  a  course  of  common  and  of 
civil  law,  in  its  University ;  and  partly 
at  Paris,  where  he  occupied  himself  with 
general  literature  and  the  tongues  of 
Southern  Europe,  all  of  which  he  learned 
to  speak  and  write,  and  of  which  he  rap- 
idly mastered  all  the  finer  literature ; 
while  he  perfected  himself  still  more  in 
those  purer  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman 
eloquence  and  poetry, — the  most  perfect 
models  upon  which  to  form  the  taste,  and 
with  the  spirit  of  which  to  ennoble  lite- 
rary compositions  or  forensic  perform- 
ance. 

It  was,  then,  not  as  the  traveled  exqui- 
site, hut  as  the  returning  scholar,  as  the 
able  lawyer,  and  the  future  statesman, 
already  largely  formed,  that  he  came  from 
abroad  ;  where  he  had  made  no  step  but 
toward  some  addition  to  his  knowledge, 
the  command  of  some  professional  attain- 
ment, or  that  of  those  nobler  and  more 
vigorous  parts  of  scholarship  which  he 
sought,  not  merely  as  accomphshments, 
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but  as  graces  scarcely  less  necessary  than 
strength  itself  to  that  high  career  which 
he  was  preparing  himself  to  tread.  He 
returned  to  Charleston  somewhat  as  Milo, 
the  wrestler,  might  have  done  to  the  pub- 
lic games  of  Italy  from  the  palsstra  of 
Greece — not  an  effeminate  wanderer,  un- 
nerved by  foreign  delights;  but  an  athlete 
of  terrible  strength  and  formidable  skill. 

His  return  was  of  course  met  with  all 
that  additional  expectation  of  his  friends 
and  of  the  public,  which  his  reputed 
genius  and  his  known  habits  abroad 
were  fit  to  excite.  Each  gayer  traveler, 
too,  that  came  or  wrote  home,  had  been 
constantly  marveling  at  the  progress  of 
his  mind,  and  announcing  some  fresh 
acquirement  he  had  set  about,  some  new 
accomplishment  that  he  had  mastered.  It 
was  felt,  then,  that  here  was  a  man 
whose  rare  natural  powers,  perfected  by 
a  discipline  so  severe,  and  animated  by 
such  vigorous  purposes,  could  scarcely 
fail  of  achieving  great  things. 

Pausing,  however,  not  an  instant  to 
enjoy,  in  the  circles  of  an  elegant  and 
cultivated  city,  the  foretaste  of  that 
broader  reputation  which  he  must  now 
have  felt  himself  capable  of  grasping,  he 
at  once  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the 
law ;  distinguishing  himself,  from  the 
first,  by  the  richness  and  force  of  his 
oratorical  powers,  his  command  of  the 
theoretic  and  historical  parts  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  the  variety  and  splendor  of 
his  general  attainments.  These  won  him 
a  rapid  celebrity.  Practice,  however,  and 
business,  which  nothing  but  time  can 
create  at  a  bar  already  possessing  a  num- 
ber of  able  and  established  pleaders,  (such 
as  Pettigru,  King,  Hayne,  Grimke,  and 
Drayton,)  came  more  slowly,  and  even 
with  some  impediments  from  those  bril- 
liaiit  qualities  as  a  speaker  and  scholar, 
which  often  serve,  by  their  superiority, 
but  to  spread  an  impression  that  he  who 
shines  so  much  in  these  things  is  too  fine 
and  too  lofty  ever  to  be  a  skilful  attor- 
ney. Mr.  Legare  knew  too  much  that 
other  lawyers  are  usually  ignorant  of, 
not  to  have  great  difficulty  in  convincing 
the  public  that  he  knew  even  as  much 
law  as  the  dullest  and  narrowest  of  those 
who  have  mastered  nothing  of  the  pro- 
fession but  its  quirks,  and  who  are  ar- 
gued to  be  lawyers,  chiefly  because  they 
are  nothing  else.  He  who  adorns  a  mas- 
terly argument  with  the  graces  of  elocu- 
tion will  usually  pass,  like  Preston,  for 
little  better  than  a  declaimer,  in  compari- 
son with  men  who  reason  almost  as  much 
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less  well  than  he,  as  they  speak ;  and 
Patrick  Henry,  a  man  who  never  in  his 
life  made  a  speech  for  display  or  pro- 
nounced a  word  but  such  as  powerfully 
contributed  to  his  purpose,  was  looked 
on,  all  his  life,  as  but  an  utterer  of  ha- 
rangues, because  he  covered  up  what  was 
to  affect  the  understanding  with  all  that 
wrought  upon  the  imagination  and  the 
passions. 

Meantime,  in  becoming  more  largely 
professional,  the  general  studies  of  Legare 
did  not  cease.  Learned  pursuits,  or  the 
sedulous  practice  of  the  art  of  delivery 
filled  every  interval  of  professional  pre- 
paration. Originally,  his  voice  had  been 
harsh,  weak,  and  untunable;  while  a 
defective  shape  and  ill-proportioned  arms 
(one  of  which  had  besides  been  from 
childhood  stiifened  by  the  small-pox,) 
seemed  to  i-ender  it  impossible  for  him 
ever  to  attain  a  graceful  or  an  expressive 
gesticulation.  Yet,  by  a  self-training  to 
which  the  famous  one  of  Demosthenes 
was  almost  nothing,  he  vanquished  these 
formidable  disadvantages.  By  the  prac- 
tice of  everything  that  could  strengthen 
his  utterance,  give  him  the  command  of 
its  modulations,  and  improve  his  whole 
enunciation,  he  absolutely  created  him- 
self a  voice  the  most  powerful  and  one  of 
the  most  perfect  we  have  ever  heard.  It 
became  clear,  musical,  delicate,  and  true 
in  its  minutest  intonations  ;  while,  in  its 
more  vehement  bursts  of  sound,  it  grew 
capable  of  filling  the  largest  hall  with 
thundering  tones,  to  which  we  have  often 
felt  the  walls  of  a  legislature  ring  and 
vibrate.  He  overcame,  in  like  manner,  or 
contrived  to  hide,  his  bodily  defects,  so 
as  to  attain  a  command  of  gesture  quite 
sufficient  to  second  the  beautiful  recitative 
of  his  voice  and  the  play  of  features  un- 
usually striking — a  noble  and  command- 
ing countenance,  full  of  intellect  and  pas- 
sion, and  fit  to  mirror  all  that  the  glow  of 
his  eloquence  could  express. 

In  the  South,  where  the  liberal  educa- 
tion which  the  profession  of  the  Law  de- 
mands implies  usually  views  not  to  mere 
subsistence  but  of  some  personal  ambi- 
tion, he  who  figures  at  the  bar  is  almost 
compelled  to  take  part  in  politics.  There 
is  there  a  less  pressure  of  want  upon  those 


who  are  well-educated;  the  condition  of 
their  society  itself  tends  less,  therefore,  to 
a  selfish  absorption  in  one's  individual 
pursuits ;  men  are  less  obstructed  from 
the  pubhc  about  them  and  seek  more 
readily  a  reputation  extrinsic  to  their  pro- 
fession ;  while  the  law  itself,  less  large- 
ly involving  commercial  questions,  less 
formal  and  methodic,  breathes  a  more 
popular  spirit,  because,  in  a  body  of  com- 
munities of  simpler  occupations,  it«is 
much  more  largely  conversant  with  mat- 
ters which  interest  all  the  citizens  alike. 
The  legal  orator  whose  arguments  or  ha- 
rangues strike  at  all  vividly  the  public  at- 
tention is  therefore  almost  invariably 
drawn  early  into  the  party  arena ;  which, 
indeed,  may  there  often  be  said  to  be  a 
field  of  honor  on  which  he  is  forced  to 
let  his  strength  be  seen  and  where  not  to 
have  duly  exercised  himself  is  held  (as 
was  the  not  visiting  the  Campus  Martius 
in  Cicero's  time,  or  the  not  bearing  about 
one  the  valor  of  the  gymnasium  and  its 
oil  in  Xenophon's  time)  hardly  manly  or 
honest. 

Early,  therefore,  after  his  appearance 
at  the  bar,  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
legislature,  taking  his  seat  in  1820,  as 
representative  of  St.  John's  and  Wad  ma- 
law.*  After  serving  this  rural  constitu- 
ency for  four  years,  he  accepted  from 
the  greater  one  of  Charleston  (which  had 
now  become  the  city  of  his  residence  and 
was  destined  to  remain  through  life  that 
of  his  affections)  a  place  among  its  more 
distinguished  delegation.  Of  it  he  con- 
tinued to  be  regularly  returned  until 
1830,  when  he  was  chosen  by  the  legis- 
lature to  the  very  eminent  post,  for  one 
so  young,  of  Attorney  General  of  his 
State — a  distinction  made  far  more  mark- 
ed by  the  fact  that,  in  a  moment  of  vio- 
lent party  strife,  he,  Avho  was  of  the 
minority,  was  elected  by  almost  the 
common  vote  of  Unionists  and  Nul- 
lifiers,  as  the  factions  had  by  this  time 
come  to  designate  themselves 

Briefly  to  retrace,  however,  the  ten 
years  during  which  he  thus  mixed  with 
legal  labors,  and  a  slowly-accumulating 
professional  reputation,  an  annual  month 
(for  the  South  Carolina  sessions  are  no 
moref)   of  law-making   and   of  federal 


*  Mr.  Preston  says,  St.  John's  Colleton  :  but  we  prefer  our  own  impression,  because, 
as  we  have  seen,  Legare's  connexions  and  lands  domiciliated  of  St.  John's  Island. 

t  Their  General  Assembly  meets  about  a  week  before  the  close  of  November,  and  is 
always  most  observant  to  adjourn  in  time  for  the  remotest  member  to  eat  his  Christmas 
dinner  at  home.  A  venerable  and  a  fortunate  usage  !  without  which  who  can  say  what 
farther  floods  of  abstractions  might  not  deluge  the  land  ?  This  custom,  then,  is  a  sort 
of  Bow  of  Promise  to  the  land,  that  it  shall  never  be  utterly  drowned. 
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politics :  As  might  well  be  imagined  from 
what  we  have  seen  of  his  temper  and  pur- 
poses, his  was  not,  upon  a  theatre  like  this, 
the  vulgar  mistake  of  that  sort  of  genius 
(if  genius  that  ever  really  be  which  wants 
the  distinguishing  impulse  of  genius — the 
instinct  of  labor,  and  the  gift  that  must  give 
form,  force,  and  even  beiiig,  to  all  other 
gifts,)  which  thinks  that  greatness  con- 
sists in  shining,  not  in  the  being  soberly 
and  even  humbly  useful  in  the  entire 
body  of  public  affairs.  Legare  did  not, 
therefore,  for  one  instant  fancy  that  it 
was  the  first  business  of  his  future  great- 
ness to  pour  out  the  useless  flood  of  an 
eloquence  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the 
duties  before  it,  to  which  eloquence  can 
at  best  be  only  occasionally  instrumental. 
He  began  not  where  others,  considered 
brilliant,  not  only  begin,  but  end — by 
setting  forward  on  the  single  foot  of  ora- 
tory, and  holding  up  that  other  of  silent 
application  to  business,  on  which  a  man 
must  jointly  go,  if  he  would  go  far.  In 
a  word,  he  gave  himself,  first  of  all,  to 
committee-work,  the  preparation  of  busi- 
ness, the  details  and  the  forms  of  legis- 
lation, content  to  be  felt  in  these,  to  be- 
come by  practice  a  capable  man,  and  to 
be  known  among  his  associates  of  public 
life  as  a  useful  man  before  he  set  up  to 
be  a  great  one.  Yet,  when  the  occasion 
of  employing  the  powers  which  he  had 
already  matured  ofi'ered  itself,  he  of  course 
did  not  shun  to  use  it ;  so  that  upon  this 
more  liberal  field,  where  intellectual  re- 
sources could  take  their  full  scope,  he 
early  took  the  highest  rank  that  one 
not  a  veteran  in  deliberative  bodies,  un- 
skilled in  their  tactics,  and  impatient  of 
their  mere  strategy,  can  acquire. 

Almost  in  the  very  outset  of  his  politi- 
cal course,  he  met  those  questions  whiih, 
from  1824  to  1833,  exercised  his  State 
with  so  fierce  an  agitation,  and  finally 
shook  the  Union  itself.  In  Carolina,  in- 
deed, they  can  hardly  be  yet  considered 
as  settled.  For  as,  in  Virginia,  they  are 
ever  fighting  over  again  the  battle  of 
'"98,"  at  which  none  of  them  were  pre- 
sent, but  in  which  it  is  highly  advanta- 
geous for  every  politician  to  prove  to  the 
people  that,  had  he  been  there,  he  would 
certainly  have  been  on  that  side  which 
proved  the  stronger ;  so  is  it  now  in  the 
Palmetto  State,  where  all  political  ques- 
tions are  discussed,  not  upon  their  merits, 
but  upon  some  fancied  relation,  either 
through  the  actors  in  them,  or  through 
something  styled  "  a  principle,"  to  their 
great  State-Rights,  Anti-Tariff  and  Nulli- 


fication controversy.  It  is  a  sort  of  bed 
of  Procrustes,  upon  which  they  clap 
every  traveling  question  of  politics  that 
chances  to  come  down  their  way. 

Not  now  the  task,  nor  we,  perhaps, 
the  annalist,  to  relate  these  things  at  large. 
"  When,"  as  exclaims,  at  the  contempla- 
tion of  some  of  his  intended  exploits,  the 
mighty  hero  of  La  Mancha,  "  the  sage 
whose  part  it  shall  be  to  write  the  aston- 
ishing but  veracious  history  of  my  un- 
paralleled acts,  shall  come  to  this  feat, 
how  will  he  exclaim  aloud !"  Until, 
meantime,  that  enchanter,  Cid  or  sage, 
shall  appear,  we  need  no  more  than 
glance  at  how  the  fight  began,  in  1824, 
with  the  famous  Anti-Bank,  Anti-lnter- 
nal-Improvement  and  Anti-Tariff  Reso- 
lutions of  Judge  William  Smith,  the  old 
leader  of  the  Crawford  party  of  South 
Carolina,  and  of  course  the  stiff  State- 
Rights  opponent  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  at 
whom  was  aimed  this  whole  original 
movement.  For  the  time,  it  was  complete- 
ly successful,  and  gave  Judge  Smith  the 
party  predominance  of  the  State.  That 
being  his  chief  practical  aim,  the  leader 
paused  there ;  for  beyond  the  incidental 
effect  of  carrying  him  back  into  popularity 
and  restoring  him  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  he  had  not  much 
idea  of  being  logical,  and  of  pushing  to 
their  legitimate,  consequences  his  own 
legislative  declarations.  He  would,  in  a 
word,  have  had  the  matter  go  no  farther ; 
but  he  had  set  a  stone  rolling  which  was 
fated  to  crush  him.  Followers  far  abler 
and  sincerer  than  himself — Cooper  and 
Preston,  the  one  matchless  in  a  popular 
harangue,  the  other  the  most  powerful 
pamphleteer  of  his  times,  except  Sydney 
Smith,  continued  in  the  field,  and  drove 
forward  an  agitation  which  its  immediate 
originator  would  in  vain  have  calmed, 
and  which,  still  more  oddly,  he  whom  it 
was  meant  to  overthrow  speedily  joined, 
with  his  friends.  When  he  came  in  at 
the  front  door,  Judge  Smith  walked  out 
at  the  back. 

What  followed,  beyond  these  earlier 
marches  and  countermarches,  we  need 
not  tell.  Of  these,  even,  we  but  speak 
because,  at  a  distance  from  the  scene, 
they  were  little  understood.  In  the 
earlier  contest,  Mr.  Legare  had,  in  obe- 
dience to  that  general  theory  of  the  dis- 
tributive powers  of  the  several  parts  of 
this  federative  system  which  he  through 
life  retained,  taken  part  with  Judge  Smith  ; 
but  without  any  purpose  of  an  ultimate 
remedy,  such  as  Mr.  Calhoun  afterwards 
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contrived  to  deduce  from  his  adversary's 
own  principles.     Indeed,  conservative  in 
all  his  ideas  of  government,  Legare  no 
sooner   saw   the   conclusions  to   which 
Cooper  and  others  were  bent  on  driving 
the  movement  in  which  he  himself  had 
originally  taken  part,  than  he   recoiled 
from  that  urgent  and  sharp  form  of  civil 
controversy,    which    left,    he    thought, 
nothing  to  the  general  government  but 
an  alternative  fatal  to  either  its  own  or 
state  authority — the  alternative,  or  rather 
the  dilemma,  of  subjugating  or  of  being 
subjugated.     He  had,  in  a  word,  con- 
sidered not  only  warrantable,  but  highly 
proper,  an  opposition  of  quite  a  strong 
character  to  the  governmental  usurpations 
(as  he  thought  them)  against  which  were 
leveled  the   S.  Carolina  Resolutions  of 
1824-5  ;  but  a  direct  conflict  of  state  and 
federal  authorities  he  looked  on  as  incapa- 
ble of  being  reduced  into  a  state  remedy,  a 
constitutional,  and  last  of  all  a  peaceful 
resort.     He  eloquently  and  ably  resisted, 
therefore,  the  movement  of  Nullification, 
as  soon  as  it  began  to  declare  the  purpose 
of  resistance.  The  evil  itself  complained  of, 
he  thought  was,  (as all  have  since — except, 
perhaps,  Mr.  McDuffie — been  brought  to 
perceive)  greatly  exaggerated.     At  worst, 
he  thought  it  must  speedily  yield  to  what 
he  considered  the  great  curative  powers 
of  our  sy.stem,  a  little  time  and  much  dis- 
cussion. Reasonable  as  all  these  opinions 
now  appear,  they  Avere  nevertheless,  for 
the  time,  not  those  which  long  prevailed ; 
and  the  majority  with  which  he  at  first 
voted  against  them,  in  1828,  passed  with- 
in a  few  years  after,  into  a  minority  ;  and 
this  again,  after  intrigues  such  as  usually 
follow  pacifications  of  parties,  a  few  years 
later  merged  itself  in  a  general  Calhoun- 
ism,  which  swallowed  up  every  tiling 
else  in  the  state. 

Within  the  period,  however,  of  Le- 
gare's  legislative  career  in  his  own  state, 
a  hterary  episode  intervened — that  of  his 
collaboration  in  an  important  politico-lit- 
erary journal  for  the  South. 

As  we  have  said,  his  general  political 
theory  was  that  of  the  South  State  Rights 
and  anti-consolidation  ;  so  that  when,  at 
the  close  of  1827,  the  idea  of  a  literary 
organ  of  these  opinions  was  started,  un- 
der the  form  of  a  SoutJicrn  Review,  he 
lent  it  at  once  the  zealous  aid  of  his  high 
scholarship  and  abilities  ;  contributing  to 
it,  indeed,  a  large  portion  of  the  masterly 
articles  which  adorned  it,  and  which  won 
it,  while  it  continued  to  exist,  a  more 
briUiant  reputation  than  any  like  publica- 


tion ever  obtained  in  this  country  On 
more  than  one  occasion,  nearly  half  the 
papers  of  the  Reviews  were  of  his  com- 
position ;  and  his,  (let  it  be  recollected) 
was  none  of  that  shallow  facility,  born 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  rag  and  pa- 
per trade,  Avhich  Avrites  fast  in  proportion 
as  ill,  and  which  need  never  stop,  simply 
because  it  had  no  occasion  to  have  begun. 
Other  powerful  hands,  however,  up- 
held with  him  the  honors  of  the  Review — 
the  various,  the  astute,  the  sententious 
Cooper,  master  of  almost  every  part  of 
science,  of  a  great  amount  of  literature, 
and  giving  life  and  force  to  every  thing 
he  touched,  by  the  epigrammatic  concise- 
ness and  liveliness  of  his  style ;  the  in- 
genious and  able  Elliott  the  elder ;  the 
curious  and  elegant  skill  of  the  accom- 
plished and  lamented  Nott  in  literary 
antiquities  and  history ;  these,  with  the 
occasional  efforts  of  the  vehement  Mc 
DuFFiE,  of  the  rare  legal  ability  and  wit 
of  Pettigru,  the  sense  and  exactness  of 
Mitchell  King,  the  mathematical  anal- 
ysis of  Wallace,  the  heavy  scholarship 
of  Henry,  with  now  and  then  a  paper 
from  more  youthful  or  less  marked  con- 
tributors, whom  we  need  not  name,  made 
up  together  an  array  of  talent  such  as  the 
South  has  never,  on  any  other  occasion, 
thrown  upon  any  literary  undertaking. 
Able  and  elegant  writers,  however,  as 
those  Avhom  we  have  named  were  known 
to  be,  it  was  continually  felt  that  the  con- 
tributions of  Mr.  Legare  were,  beyond 
all  competition,  the  most  brilliant  that 
graced  the  work. 

Among  his  papers  in  this  periodical, 
those  on  classical  subjects  were  marked 
with  a  richness  and  breadth  of  scholarship, 
which  certainly  no  performances  of  their 
sort  in  this  country  have  at  all  equaled. 
His  defence  of  Ancient  Learning  against 
one  of  those  (Mr.  Thomas  Grimke)  who 
urged  its  banishment  from  Education  and 
the  substitution  of  a  less  Pagan  erudition 
in  its  place,  was  the  first  of  these,  and 
argued  with  as  much  dialectic  force  as 
classic  enthusiasm.  Papers  equnlly  ele- 
gant and  erudite  on  Dunlap's  "  History 
of  Roman  Literature,"  on  the  Roman 
Orators,  on  Fetherstonaugh's  translation 
of  Cicero  "  De  Republica,''  on  Pluto  "  De 
Legibus,"  and  probably  others  on  such 
subjects  which  we  do  not  now  recollect, 
followed,  in  rapid  succession,  for  the 
space  of  critical  study  which  they  covered. 
On  subjects  in  jurisprudence,  he  gave  a 
survey  of  Kent's  Commentaries ;  another 
of  Hoffman's  "  Outlines  of  Legal  Study ;" 
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a  third  on  the  Law  of  Tenures;  a  fourth 
on  codification;  with  perhaps  others.  In 
Philosophy,  he  gave  a  very  masterly  ex- 
posure of  the  so-called  Utilitarianism  of 
the  Benthamites  :  in  politics,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  American  system  ;  in  General 
Literature,  critiques  upon  Pollock's 
"  Course  of  Time  ;"  Scott's  "  Fair  Maid 
of  Perth  ;"  JMontgomery's  "Omnipresence 
of  the  Deity;"  the  Travels  of  the  Duke 
of  Saxe  Weimar ;  Bulwer's  "  Disowned  ;" 
Lockharfs  "Early  Spanish  Ballads;" 
Sir  Philip  Sichiey's  "  Defence  of  Poesy," 
&c ;  the  character  and  writings  of  Lord 
Byron ;  Letters  and  Journals  of  the  same ; 
and  not  a  few  more,  which  we  have  not 
now  the  means  of  recalling  or  ascertain- 
ing. Indeed,  we  may  well  err  as  to  some 
of  the  minor  articles  which  we  have 
placed  on  our  list. 

Agreeable  as  were  to  him  these  ex- 
ercitations  of  his  taste  and  learning,  he 
had  felt,  when  zeal  to  uphold  the  honor 
of  his  state  in  this  literary  enterprise 
drew  him  to  lend  it  his  abilites,  that  these 
were,  as  to  the  severer  purposes  of  life, 
such  as  he  had  destined  himself  to,  mere 
wanderings  in  the  maze  of  Fancy;  that 
they  occupied  him  too  much,  and  must 
detain  him  too  long.  His  growing  legal 
reputation,  and  finally  his  advancement 
to  the  post  of  Attorney  General  of  his 
State  compelled  him  to  cease  his  contri- 
butions. With  them,  an  afiliir  conducted 
apart  from  all  the  means  and  management 
that  supply  pecuniary  resources,  had 
with  difficulty  sustained  itself;  and  with- 
out them,  it  lingered  but  a  little  while 
longer  in  existence. 

Almost  the  last  part  which  he  bore  in 
the  political  drama  of  the  State-politics  of 
his  era  was,  as  well  as  we  recollect,  the 
pronouncing,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1830, 
in  celebration  of  the  day,  and  in  order  to 
call  up  an  illustrious  image  in  whose 
presence  loyalty  and  love  of  the  Union 
might  revive,  an  encomium  on  the  public 
character  of  Gen.  Washington.  He  drew 
from  the  subject,  of  course,  admirable 
examples  of  all  that,  amidst  the  civil 
flames  then  raging,  the  violence  of  either 
side  was  least  likely  to  regard.  Of  his 
discourse  on  this  occasion,  we  only  re- 
member the  general  beauty.  Justness  and 
weight  that  were  attributed  to  it;  and 
that  he  closed  it  with  applying,  most 
happily,  to  Washington  the  matchless 
encomium  (of  another  sense,)  which 
Milton  has  given  to  Shakspeare.  Pro- 
nounced with  all  the  lofty  beauty  of  Le- 
gare's  declamation,  the  effect  must  have 
been  very  powerful, — 


"What  needs  my  Shakspeare,  for  his  hon- 
or'd  bones. 

The  labor  of  an  age  in  piled  stones. 

Or  that  his  mouldering  relics  should  be  hid 

Under  a  star-ypoinliug  pyramid  1 

Dear  son  of  Memory  !'    Great  heir  of  Fame  ! 

What  need'st  thou  our  weak  tribute  to  thy 
name  ^ 

Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 

Hast  built  thyself  a  live-long  monument  ; 

For  while,  to  the  shame  of  slow-endeavor- 
ing Art 

Th)^  easy  numbers  flow,  and  that  each  heart 

Hath,  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book. 

Those  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impression, 
took. 

Then  thou,  om-  fancy  of  its  self  bereaving. 

Dost  make  us  marble,  with  too  much  con- 
ceiving; 

And,  so  sepulchred,  in  such  pomp  dost  lie. 

That  liings  for  such  a  tomb  might  wish  to 
die." 

Of  the  next  stage  of  his  public  life,  we 
cannot  hope  to  give  an  account  more  au- 
thentic than  that  of  his  compeer  and 
friend,  Mr.  Preston ;  who,  speaking  of 
the  effect  of  his  elevation  to  the  high  post 
he  had  now  gained,  in  hastening  the 
heretofore  tardy  growth  of  his  reputation, 
says  beautifully  that  he  did  not  rise  to 
legal  success  "  by  the  usual  progression 
of  ascending  efforts,  but  at  length  de- 
scended upon  the  very  heights  of  his  pro- 
fession, from  a  more  elevated  region  in 
M'hich  his  ability  and  learning  had  placed 
him."   He  then  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

"  The  office  of  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  presented  a  fit  field  for  the  display  of 
his  powers,  which  were  such  as  to  place 
him  at  once  in  the  rank  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
who  had  preceded  him  in  it. 

"  While  he  held  it,  he  was  carried,  in 
the  course  of  his  profession,  to  argue  a  case 
of  much  expectation,  at  the  bar  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  Washington.  His  argu- 
ment obtained  the  most  flattering  commen- 
dation from  the  members  of  that  high  court, 
and  especially  from  that  illustrious  sage, 
who  yet  shed  his  glory  upon  it,  and  never 
spoke  but  from  the  impulses  of  a  heart 
warmed  only  by  what  was  great  and  good, 
and  the  dictates  of  a  judgment  which  was 
never  clouded.  Such  was  the  extraordi- 
nary success  of  the  effort,  that  it  became 
the  subject  of  conversation  in  the  circles  of 
Washington,  and  procured  for  him  the  most 
flattering  attentions  from  Mr.  Livingston, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  who  had  been  struck 
with  the  general  merits  of  the  argument, 
as  detailed  to  him  by  a  member  of  the  court, 
but  was  more  interested  by  the  unusual 
display  of  civil  law  erudition,  being  a  branch 
of  learning  to  which  he  himself  was  much 
devoted,  and  in  which  he  had  made  great 
proficiency.  This  accidental  contact,  by 
con<j;eniality  of  tastes,  habits  of  thought  and 
intellectual  occupations,   rapidly  ripened 
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into  an  intimacy,  which  exercised  a  decided 
influence  upon  the  subsequent  course  of 
lite  and  purposes  of  Mr.  Legare. 

"  The  profession  of  law  had,  about  this 
time,  partly  from  the  political  condition  of 
the  country,  and  partly  from  his  brilliant 
success  in  it,  began  to  rise  in  his  mind 
from  a  secondary  to  a  primary  object ;  and 
his  growing  admiration  of  the  civil  law 
was  augmented  by  each  successive  advance 
of  knowledge,  and  greatly  stimulated  by 
the  exhortations  of  Mr.  Livingston,  that 
he  should  prosecute  the  study  of  it  for 
great  national  purposes. 

"  Mr.  Livingston  thought,  and  subsequent 
reflection  and   study  brought  Mr.  Legare 
to  the  same  conclusion,  that  it  was  practi- 
cable and  desirable  to  infuse  a  larger  por- 
tion of  tlie   spirit  and  philosophy  of  the 
civil  law,  and  even  of  its  forms  and  process, 
into  our  system  of  jurisprudence.     Tlie  pe- 
culiar condition  of  our  country,  in  wliich 
so  mucli  is  new,  and  such  essential  modifi- 
cations of  preexisting  systems  necessary, 
seemed  to  be  adapted  to  the  introduction  of 
an  eclectic  system  of  municipal  law.    Our 
political  institutions,  our  republican  habits, 
and   even   our    physical    condition,    have 
forced  upon  us  great  clranges  in  the  system 
of  common  law,  and  seem  to  open  the  way 
for  further  alterations,  with  less  difficulty 
and  danger  than  would  attend  such  an  at- 
tempt in  England.     There,  the  noble  and 
venerable  system  exists,  as  a  whole,  inter- 
fused into  the  universal  fabric  of  society, 
compacted  and  connected  with  the  whole 
moral  mass,  with  so  entire  a  consubstantia- 
tion,  that  the  attempt  to  derange  it,  or  es- 
sentially to  modify  it,  would  be  character- 
ized by  rashness,  and  fraught  with  danger. 
"And,    indeed,  when  we   consider  the 
common  law  in  its  minute  adjustments  and 
comprehensive  outlines,  how    scrupulous 
of  right,  and  how  instinct  with  liberty — 
how  elastic  and  capacious  to  expand  itself 
over  the  complicated  transactions  of  the 
highest  civilization,  yet  strong  and  rigid  to 
bend  down  within  its  orbit  the  most  auda- 
cious power ;  when  we    consider  all  the 
miracles   tliat  have  been    wrought  by  its 
spirit,  from  Alfred  to  Victoria,  we  cannot 
but  regard  it  with  love  and  veneration. 

"  It  is  true  also,  of  the  other  system,  that 
it  is  a  stupendous  embodiment  of  the  wis- 
dom of  ages,  arranged  in  an  admirable 
method,  and  pervaded  throughout  by  a 
philosophical  spirit,  which  combines  all 
its  parts,  and  harmonizes  all  its  dependen- 
cies into  a  beautiful  identity.  As  each  is 
the  result  of  the  thought  and  experience 
of  the  wise  of  many  ages — the  difference 
between  them,  has,  j)orhaps,  arisen  from 
the  different  manner  in  which  the  wisdom 
of  those  who  made  them  has  been  brought 
into  action.  The  one  has  been  the  result 
of  philosophical  speculation  and  closest 
study  of  what  is  right  and  fit.  The  other 
is  the  successive  judgments  of  equally  wise 


men,  pronounced  upon  real  cases,  under 
public  responsibility,  after  discussion, 
stimulated  by  private  reward  and  the  am- 
bition of  public  applause.  Whatever  ad- 
vantages our  system  might  be  supposed  to 
possess  in  the  aggregate,  Mr.  Legare  de- 
termined upon  a  diligent  and  extended 
prosecution  of  the  study  of  the  civil  law, 
that  he  miglit  distinctly  understand  what, 
if  any  portion  could  be  advantageously 
adopted — and  he  came  to  the  conclusion, 
after  several  years  of  severe  application, 
tliat  much  might  be  effected. 

"  In  the  meantime,  his  office  of  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  left  him  but  little 
leisure,  and  Charleston  furnislied  but  lim- 
ited means  for  the  wide  investigation  Mr. 
Legare  proposed  to  himself.  The  mission 
to  Brussels  was  accepted  by  him,  and  ten- 
dered by  Mr.  Livingston,  mainly  with  a 
view  to  this  object.  Tliere  were,  to  be 
sure,  other  considerations  whicli  had  their 
influence  with  Mr  Legare.  Brussels  itself 
had  many  attractions.  Very  near  to  Paris 
and  London — the  seat  of  an  agreeable  court, 
attended  by  a  diplomatic  corps  noted  for 
accomplishments  and  ability — within  tlie 
sphere  of  German  Literature  and  moral  in- 
fluence— witli  every  facility  for  tlie  acqui- 
sition of  that  language  in  which,  during  the 
century  from  Heineccius  to  Savigny,  more 
had  been  accomplished  in  the  study  of  the 
civil  law  than  in  all  Europe  besides,  and 
little  less  than  in  the  whole  period  since 
the  discovery  of  the  Pandects.  The  fierce 
contests  in  our  own  State  at  the  moment, 
furnished  an  additional  inducement  for  a 
temporary  residence  abroad.  They  were 
not  congenial  with  his  temper,  or  compati- 
ble with  those  meditative  pursuits,  the 
distinct  results  of  which  he  now  contem- 
plated ;  and  he  was  therefore  willing  to 
withdraw  for  a  season,  that  he  might  pre- 
pare himself  for  greater  usefulness  under 
more  auspicious  circumstances. 

"  His  ardent  and  capacious  mind  had  a 
rich  field  presented  to  it  at  Brussels.  The 
civil  law  had  now  new  attractions  in  the 
definite  results  which  it  promised.  The 
German  language  and  literature  opened  ex- 
haustless  treasures  ;  while  all  the  political 
operations  and  social  action  of  Europe  were 
close  under  his  observation.  His  official 
correspondence  with  the  State  department 
embraces  almost  the  whole  scope  of  Euro- 
pean aflliirs,  and  gracefully  touches  on 
every  variety  of  incident,  furnishing  the 
most  copious,  elegant  and  instructive  me- 
moir of  the  time. 

"At  the  expiration  of  four  years,  during 
which  period  the  heats  and  animosities  of 
party  dissension  had  subsided,  he  returned 
to  this  city,  to  resume  his  former  employ- 
ment of  pleading.  But  previous  to  his 
return,  the  partiality  of  his  friends  had 
nominated  him  for  Congress,  and  he  was 
elected  to  that  body  immediately  on  his 
arrival :  so  that  what  had  now  become  the 
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leading  purpose  of  his  life — the  practice 
of  law — was,  for  a  time,  postponed.  The 
brilliancy  of  his  short  career  in  that  body 
gave  him  a  national  reputation  for  those 
more  elevated  qualities  vvliich  obtain  the 
admiration  of  the  just  and  right-minded. 
By  a  general  coincidence  of  opinion  with 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  un- 
der which  he  had  held  office,  he  went  into 
Congress  a  supporter  of  it.  When,  how- 
ever, it  proposed  a  scheme  of  financial 
policy  which  he  could  not  approve,  he 
firmly,  and  with  great  ability,  took  ground 
against  it,  and  surrendered  his  personal  and 
political  sympathies,  and  what  he  valued 
still  more,  the  favor  of  his  constituents,  to 
his  convictions  of  duty. 

"  He  returned  to  the  bar  with  an  earnest- 
ness  of   purpose,  enhanced  by   his  short 
Congressional  career,  and    he  came  to   it 
with  surpassing  brilliancy  and  power.  Ani- 
mated by  a  competition  which  tasked  all 
his  resources,  lie  displayed  so  much  learn- 
ing, ability  and  eloquence,  that  the  courts 
in  which   he   appeared   expanded  into  a 
forum,  and  became  objects  of  public  attrac- 
tion, to  which  multitudes  flocked  as  to  a 
theatre,  and  from  which  opinions,  princi- 
ples and  emotions  were  propagated  through 
the  community.     Cases  of  great  magnitude 
arose.      The   quo    warranto   against   the 
banks,  involving  the  discussion  of  difficult 
and    abstruse   questions   of  constitutional 
law,  chartered  rights,  and  Legislative  pow- 
er.    Another  case  occurred,  important  as 
regarded  the  amount  of  property  involved — 
obscure  in  its  facts — difficult  in  its  princi- 
ples— and  having  its  origin  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  terrible  and  pathetic  incidents. 
These  were  themes  for  the  whole  scope  of 
forensic  ability,  the  most  subtle  analysis  of 
principles  and  precedents,  the  broadest  ap- 
plication of  minute  facts,  and  the  sublimest 
flight  of  the  picturesque  and  the  passionate. 
Mr.  Legare  showed  himself  master  of  the  en- 
tire scale  of  the  profession,  rising  with  grace 
and  ease  through  all  its  gradations,  from 
the  keenest  logic  to  the  most  magnificent 
and  gorgeous  displays  of  eloquence." 

Claiming  once  more  aiittJe  to  retread  the 
part  of  the  ground  over  which  our  citation 
has  led,  we  return  to  the  moment  of  his  ap- 
|)ointment  to  the  Belgian  mission,  in  1832. 
We  have  already  seen  in  view  of  what 
main  purpose  of  his  life  he  accepted  it. 
To  the  station  he  at  once  repaired,  as  one, 
the  easy  duties  of  which  replaced  him 
amid  the  delights  of  European  scholar- 
ship, with  a  dignity  that  gave  him  access 
everywhere,  and  with  leisure  to  turn  that 
access  to   account.     Already  intimately 
versed  in  the  noble  study  of  National 
Law  ;  rich  in  the  historic  study  which  is 
its  basis ;  and  commanding  nearly  all  the 
diplomatic  tongues  of  Europe,  he  needed 


nothing,  except  some  little  practice  in  the 
routine  and  ceremonial  of  his  place,  to  be 
the  most  accomplished  Minister  that  we 
have  ever  sent  abroad — a  praise,  by  the  by, 
which  is  rapidly  growing  to  be  an  exceed- 
ingly inconsiderable  one.     But  this  is  an 
unpleasant  intrusion  here.     His  public 
functions  sat  lightly  on  him  at  a  Court 
with  which  our  National  relations  are  but 
little  more  than  commercial.  Voluntarily, 
he  is  known  to  have  addressed  to  his  go- 
vernment a  very  masterly  series  of  regu- 
lar reports,  embracing  a  continual  survey 
of  all  the  main  movements  of  European 
policy.     Placed,  however,  with  a  large 
command  of  his  time,  in  the  midst  of  a 
country  Avhere  learning  has  always  flour- 
ished, where  great  and  ancient  libraries 
have  been  accumulated,  Paris  within  easy 
reach,  Gottingen  at  hand,  Berlin  not  far 
off,  and  the  learned  bodies  of  Northern 
Germany  (the  most  erudite  country  in  the 
world)  ready  to  lend  him  their  vast  stores, 
he  flung  himself  afresh  into  study,  with 
all   the  ardor   of  a  scholar    whom  no 
amount  of  toil  could  tame,  and  with  a 
genius  strong  enough  to  take  any  load  of 
knowledge  on  its  back  and  walk  lightly 
under  it.     Heretofore  he  had  chiefly  cul- 
tivated, as  to  Literature,  that  of  the  classic 
tongues  and  of  the  languages  of  Southern 
Europe — dialects  of  which  the  sweetness 
and  their  wealth  in  elegant  letters  drew 
his  preference.     Now,  however,  he  fell 
upon  German,  with  which  his  acquaint- 
ance   was    slight — determined    to    mas- 
ter that  empire   of  learning  which  its 
writers  may  be  said  to  form  of    them- 
selves.   This,  with  the  acquisition  of  Low 
Dutch  and  (to  round  off  his  Greek,)  Ro- 
maic, made  up  the  main  philologic  occu- 
pations of  his  second  stay  abroad,  from 
which  he  returned  in  especial  a  thorough 
German  scholar.     That  other  part  of  his 
residence  which  he  dedicated,  (as  he  had 
designed.)  to  a  fresh  course  of  Ancient 
Jurisprudence  and  of  Roman  and  Civil 
Law,   was  given  to  the   science  under 
perhaps  the  greatest  ornament  it  has  ever 
possessed — the    illustrious   Savigny — of 
whose  extraordinary  learning  and  "abili- 
ties he  has  often  told  us  with  such  delight, 
that,  amid  his  enthusiasm,  he  would  even 
forget  how  little  we  were  in  a  condition 
to  take  lessons  of  the  great  master,  and 
would  lament  that  we  had  not  yet  heard 
his  lectures ! 

Upon  the  accession  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
to  the  Presidency,  in  1837,  Legare,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  returned  home, leaving 
behind  him  (as  we  have  reason  to  know) 
among  the  learned  and  the  diplomatic  bo- 
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dies  with  which  he  had  held  intercourse, 
an  impression  of  abilities  and  acquire- 
ments whicli  will  long  do  his  country 
honor.  He  was  soon  after  his  arrival  at 
home  (as  already  mentioned)  elected  to 
Congress  from  the  Charleston  district,  and 
took  his  seat  almost  immediately  in  the 
Extra  Session,  called  by  the  new  Admin- 
istration, to  deliberate  on  the  measures 
necessary  to  remedy  the  wide  and  terrible 
financial  disasters  which  a  reckless  and 
ignorant  tampering  with  the  currency  for 
party  purposes  had  brought  about.  In  the 
debates  that  ensued,  his  principal  speech 
was,  for  the  wide  and  high  views  which 
it  took  of  our  financial  condition,  the  solid 
yet  comprehensive  manner  in  which  he 
treated  the  subject,  the  variety  and  noble- 
ness of  knowledge  with  which  he  illus- 
trated it,  and  the  force  as  well  as  splendor 
of  his  entire  discourse,  felt  to  be  a  truly 
masterly  effort,  fit  to  rank  him  among  the 
very  greatest  speakers  of  the  day.  It 
placed  him,  too,  openly  in  the  Opposition, 
as  of  that  seceding  portion  of  the  old 
Jackson  party  who,  against  the  financial 
Jacobinism  of  the  hard-money  men,  took 
the  name  of  Conservatives- — a  mode  of 
opinion  to  which  we  have  already  inti- 
mated the  mind  and  feelings  of  Mr.  Le- 
gare tended  in  general. 

Brilliant,  however,  as  was  the 
which  he  made  throughout  that  Congress 
on  all  questions  in  which  he  took  part — 
except,  perhaps,  that  of  the  contested 
Mississippi  election,  where  he  certainly 
got  upon  the  wrong  side — he  was  thrown 
out  at  the  next  election,  by  the  coalition 
which  had  in  the  meantime  ensued  in 
Carolina  between  the  Calhoun  and  the  Van 
Buren  parties — enemies  that  had  long 
exhausted  upon  each  other  all  the  mutual 
wrongs  and  vituperation  by  which  party 
or  personal  dishonor  can  be  inflicted  ;  but 
destined  henceforth  to  offer,  in  their  sud- 
den and  affectionate  union,  a  Christian 
spectacle  such  as  the  world  had  rarely 
seen — until,  indeed,  falling  out  afresh, 
they  began  to  hate  each  other  once  more, 
as  it  is  only  given  to  priests  or  players 
to  hate. 

In  this  surrender,  by  his  city  and  State 
— for  the  interest  of  Van  Burenism,  and 
at  the  bidding  of  Calhoun — of  a  man  in 
faith,  in  abilities,  and  in  public  aims,  so 
richly  worth  both  leaders  with  all  their 
factions,  be  there  one  man  especially  re- 
membered for  his  jjprndous  surrender  of 
his  nearest  and  most  faithful  political  and 
personal  friend:  we  mean  the  military 
genius  of  the  War  office,  who,  forgetting 
that  his  chieftain  had  "  never  set  a  squad- 
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ron  in  the  field,"  but  on  Election  days — 
was  a  tactician  only  in  caucuses,  and  a 
disciplinarian  only  of  bad  voters — devised 
for  him  that  most  successful  of  martial 
ideas,  the  Militia  Standing  Army — a  force 
memorable  in  all  military  annals  for  this  ; 
that,  without  ever  having  taken  the  field, 
it  gave  a  complete  overthrow — to  its  own 
contrivers. 

By  this  coalition  with  Nullification  of 
those  whose  right  arm  he  had  been  against 
it,  restored  to  the  uninterrupted  pursuits  of 
his  profession,  Mr.  Legare  determined  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  it ;  and  he  at 
once  put  on  all  its  harness.  He  was  im- 
mediately engaged  in  several  of  the  great 
causes  depending  in  the  Courts  of  South 
Carolina.  The  first  of  any  magnitude 
which  he  argued  was  in  conjunction  with 
his  friend  Mr.  Pettigru,  and  was  one,  not 
only  affecting  in  its  incidents,  but  singu- 
larly calculated  to  call  forth  his  legal 
strength  and  learning.  It  was  the  case 
of  Pell  and  ivfe  versus  Tlie  Executors  of 
Ball.  The  circumstances  of  the  case 
were  these :  A  Miss  Channing,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Walter  Channing,  (a  merchant  of 
Boston,)  had  married  a  Mr.  Ball  of  South 
Carolina,  and  carried  him  a  large  fortune, 
without  any  settlement.  Mr.  Ball,  by 
his  last  will  and  testament,  bequeathed 
to  his  wife  all  of  this  fortune.  Embark- 
ing, at  Charleston,  for  a  visit  to  the  north, 
on  board  the  ill-fated  steamboat  Pulaski, 
which  blew  up  at  sea,  on  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina,  in  1835,  they  both  per- 
ished in  that  awful  catastrophe.  The 
question  in  the  cause  Avas,  which  survived 
the  other:  if  Mrs.  Ball,  then  the  legacy 
vested  in  her,  and  was  transmissible  to 
her  sisters ;  if  her  husband,  then  the  lega- 
cy had  lapsed,  fell  into  the  residue  of  the 
estate,  and  went  to  his  family. 

Mr.  Legare  was  engaged  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Ball's  sisters.  On  the  one  side,  it 
was  contended  that  the  hu.=;band,  being 
the  stronger,  must  have  survived ;  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  Civil  Law  on  the 
subject  of  survivorship  were  relied  on. 
Here,  however,  Legare  was  a  master  and 
showed  that  all  these  presumptions  must 
yield  to  positive  testimony.  After  the 
catastrophe,  Mrs.  Ball  was  seen  flying 
wildly  about  the  wreck,  her  voice  heard 
above  all  others,  calling  for  her  husband. 
Availing  himself  of  this  single,  but  affect- 
ing fact — all  that,  in  the  wild  terror  of 
such  a  scene  could  be  known — Legare 
converted  it,  by  the  tragic  powers  of  his 
eloquence,  into  an  irresistible  proof  that 
tlie  tender  husband,  whose  name  the  wife 
shrieked  forth  so  distractedly,  must  have 
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already  perished.  Upon  the  narrow  the- 
atre of  that  shattered  deck,  tliere  was  en- 
acted, he  said,  a  scene  to  paint  which  all 
that  the  imagination  of  Poetry  could  in- 
vent of  the  most  pathetic  must  fail. — 
"  She  called  upon  the  husband  upon 
whom  she  had  never  before  called  in  vain 
— upon  whose  arm  she  had  ever  leaned 
in  danger — her  stay,  her  rescue  !  She 
called — biit  he  never  answered : — no,  sir, 
he  was  dead  !  he  was  dead  !" 

Mrs.  Ball's  sisters  gained  the  suit,  as 
also  another  point  in  the  case  which  he 
argued — that  the  legacy  was  general,  and 
not  specific. 

He  was  also  engaged  in  another  of  the 
great  cases  of  the  Charleston  Circuit — 
(Cruger  versus  Daniel) — respecting  a 
plantation  on  Savannah  River.  Here  his 
skill  as  a  real-estate  lawyer  shone  con- 
spicuously, and  here  he  was  again  suc- 
cessful. There  was  another  case — (of 
ejectment,  Talvande  vs.  Talvande) — 
a  notice  of  which  is  worth  preserving, 
from  an  incident  in  the  course  of  the  trial. 
The  late  Bishop  England  had  written  an 
affecting  sketch  of  the  life  of  Madame 
Talvande,  the  defendant,  and  given  it  to 
Mr.  Legare.  In  the  course  of  his  argu- 
ment to  the  Jury,  Mr.  Legare  read  this 
sketch  with  so  much  pathos  that  the  good 
Bishop  could  not  refrain  from  shedding 
copious  tears.  Familiar  as  he  was  with 
the  facts,  and  though  the  composition 
was  his  own,  the  hearing  Mr.  Legare 
read  it,  moved  profoundly  him  who  had 
been  unaffected  in  writing  it.  Madame 
Talvande  gained  her  case. 

The  increasing  celebrity  which  these 
and  other  ably  conducted  causes  won 
him,  and  the  strong  growth  of  his  pro- 
fessional success,  did  not  withhold  hira 
from  taking  active  part  in  the  canvass 
which  brought  about  the  great  party  Rev- 
olution of  1840.  To  this  he  lent,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country,  the  aid  of  his 
commanding  eloquence,  than  which'noth- 
ing  could  be  fitter,  either  to  direct  the 
public  reason  by  its  weight,  or  to  rouse 
the  popular  passions  by  its  vehemence. 
His  harangue  at  Richmond  will  be  long 
remembered,  on  that  theatre  where  Web- 
ster, about  the  same  time,  girded  up  his 
loins  to  win  a  Southern  reputation,  and 
where  Clay  has  more  than  once  tasked 
himself  Legare  is  remembered  there  as 
possibly  a  more  extraordinary  speaker 
than  either,  so  far  as  could  be  judged 
from  a  single  effort.  To  the  .same  period 
belongs  his  magnificent  speech  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  in  which  he  drew  the  most 
masterly  picture  ever  sketched  of  the  arts 


of  demagogues,  and  of  the  disastrous  pas- 
sions with  which  they  fill  the  multitude. 
For  truth,  for  force,  and  the  picture-like 
distinctness  with  which  this  long  and  ad- 
mirable passage  "V;  as  worked  up,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  in  modern  oratory  any 
thing  finer. 

About  the  same  time,  to  indulge  the 
reverence  in  which  he  held  him  whom  he 
had  learned  to  esteem  the  first  statesmen, 
as  well  as  far  the  first  orator  of  Antiqui- 
ty, he  flung  into  the  New  York  Review 
an  admirable  article  on  "  Demosthenes, 
the  man,  the  orator,  and  the  statesman." 
A  second,  on  the  "Athenian  Democracy," 
formed  its  companion  and  complement. 
In  a  third,  he  gave,  upon  a  yet  more  fa- 
vorite subject,  a  still  more  elaborate  pa- 
per— a  survey  of  the  "  origin,  history  and 
influence  of  the  Roman  Law. 

In  the  next  year,  the  resignation  of  the 
original  Harrison  Cabinet  led  to  the  se- 
lection of  Mr.  Legare  for  the  Attorney 
Generalship  of  the  United  States.  Of  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  received  it, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
its  duties,  we  can  call  up  again  distin- 
guished testimony — that  of  one  who  per- 
sonally knows  the  facts  which  he  affirms 
— Mr.  Preston.     Lie  says : 

"  When  he  was  called  to  the  office  of  At- 
torney General,  there  was  an  universal 
acquiescence  in  the  propriety  of  the  ap- 
pointment. It  was  given  to  no  intrigue, 
no  solicitation,  no  party  services,  but  con- 
ferred upon  a  fit  man  for  the  public  good. 
It  was  precisely  that  office  for  which  Mr. 
Legare  was  most  ambitious.  He  had 
endeavored  to  qualify  himself  for  it.  He 
thought  himself  not  unworthy  of  it,  and 
he  desired  it  as  a  means  of  effecting,  to 
some  extent,  his  great  object  in  regard  to 
ameliorations  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
country — and  as  a  means  of  placing  him 
eventually  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  where  he  would  be  able  still  farther 
to  develop  and  establish  his  plan  of  reform. 
His  practice,  as  Attorney  General,  was  at- 
tended with  the  most  conspicuous  success. 
Many  of  the  judges  expressed  their  great 
admiration  of  his  efforts  during  the  first 
term,  and  the  \vhole  bench  awarded  to  him 
tlie  palm  of  exalted  merit.  His  official 
opinions,  delivered  on  questions  arising  in 
the  administration  of  government,  were 
formed  with  laborious  deliberation,  clearly 
and  ably  argued,  and  have  been  sustained 
without  exception.  On  the  very  important 
question — whether  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  Compromise  Act,  there  was  any  law 
for  the  farther  collection  of  revenue,  he 
differed  from  a  great  majority  of  the  bar, 
and  from  most  of  the  leading  politicians  in 
Congress,  of  both  parties — it  was  supposed, 
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too,  from  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet — but 
his  opinion  has  been  ascertained  to  be  cor- 
rect." 

The  fame  which  this  eminent  man 
chiefly  sought — the  fame  for  which  he 
had  ever  sought  the  attainments  that 
drew  him  a  different  reputation — was 
wisely  that  of  his  profession.  A  few 
notices,  then,  of  the  chief  causes  which 
he  argued  after  he  came  to  the  Attorney- 
Generalship,  and  we  shall  close  this  im- 
perfect memorial  of  his  merits  and  of  our 
affection. 

It  was  in  September,  1841,  that  he  took 
office.  In  the  January  following  met  the 
Supreme  Court,  before  which  he  was  now 
to  appear  in  a  character  such  as  made  it 
to  him  a  new  arena.  The  first  case  that 
he  took  up  was  that  of  Watkins  vs.  Hol- 
man's  Heirs,  reported  in  1 6  Peters ;  a  case 
that  had  been  argued  in  the  previous 
term,  but  which  the  Judges  had  ordered 
to  be  heard  a  second  time.  A  gentleman 
who  walked  up  to  the  capitol  with  him, 
on  the  morning  when  he  spoke,  tells  us 
that  Legare  said  to  him:  "It  has  been 
said  that  I  am  a  mere  literary  man ;  but  I 
will  show  them  to-day  whether  I  am  a 
lawyer  or  not."  The  question  was  one 
to  call  for  all  his  strength,  and  well  did 
he  sustain  the  expectations  of  his  friends ; 
for  a  greater  argument  was  never  made 
in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  question  in- 
volved the  right  to  property  of  great  value 
in  the  city  of  Mobile.  Holman,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  owned  this  property. 
His  widow  took  out  letters  of  administra- 
tion in  Massachusetts,  and,  acting  under 
them,  procured  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
of  Alabama  to  sell  this  real  estate  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts.  The  property  had 
been  accordingly  sold,  and  streets  and 
houses  had  been  made  and  built  on  it. 
The  heirs  of  Holman  now  brought  an 
action  of  ejectment  against  the  purchasers, 
on  the  ground  that  the  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture was  unconstitutional  and  void,  as  be- 
ing an  interference  with  the  judicial  power 
' — the  legislative  and  judicial  power  being 
distinct  in  the  Constitution  of  that  State. 
Mr.  Legare  maintained  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  act,  and  that  this  was  a  mere 
advancement  of  the  remedy.  The  Court 
sustained  this  view  of  the  case.  At  the 
same  term,  he  argued  another  private 
case — Hobby  vs.  Kehcij;  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  it  also.  He  argued  eight  cases 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  the  two 
principal  of  which  were,  The  United 
Stales  vs.  Miranda,  and  Wood  vs.  The 
United  States.     The  first  WTis  the  case  of 


a  Spanish  land-grant,  under  which  was 
claimed  368,640  acres  on  the  waters  of 
Hillsboro'  and  Tampa  Bays  in  Florida. 
The  grounds  maintained  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  were,  that  the  grant  was  a 
forgery,  but  if  that  should  not  be  made 
out,  then,  that  it  was  void  from  uncer- 
tainty. In  a  jury  trial  in  the  Court  of  East 
Florida,  the  jury  had  found  the  grant 
genuine,  and  the  Judge  had  also  declared 
it  valid  ;  but  not  to  the  extent  claimed. 
Here  again  he  was  successful,  and  upset 
the  grant.  Miranda,  the  grantee,  had 
been  a  rower  in  the  pilot  launch  of  the 
bar  of  St.  Augustine ;  and  yet  a  man  in 
his  condition  of  hfe,  it  was  pretended, 
had  received  this  princely  grant.  Le- 
gare's  knowledge  of  Spanish  was  of  the 
greatest  use  to  him  in  this  case,  and  in  all 
the  Florida  land  cases.  The  other  great 
government  case  of  that  term,  IVood  vs. 
the  United  States,  had  relation  to  the  great 
frauds  that  had  been  committed  on  the 
revenue  by  false  invoices.  This  was  the 
first  of  these  cases  that  came  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  settled  the  principles 
applicable  to  cases  of  this  character. 

The  next  year  he  argued  a  case  invol- 
ving the  right  of  ferry  between  the  cities 
of  Louisville  and  Jeffersonville,  and  was 
successful.  But  his  great  argument  that 
year  was  in  the  case  oi  Jewell  vs.  Je^oell 
— a  case  involving  the  question.  What 
was  the  law  of  marriage  in  the  United 
States  .'  For  historical  research,  and  no- 
ble and  elevated  views  of  the  interests  of 
society,  with  reference  to  the  matrimonial 
contract,  it  was  unequaled.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  argument  has  not  been 
reported  ;  for  all  who  heard  it  admitted 
that  it  was  one  of  his  greatest  efforts. 
As  an  instance  of  the  care  with  which  he 
prejjared  himself,  a  friend  informs  us  that 
he  sent  to  Vienna  for  Eichorn's  Kirken- 
recJits,  for  the  purposes  of  this  argument. 

Such  was  the  character  and  life  of  Le- 
gare— a  severe  union  of  intellect  and  la- 
bor. We  have  not  space  for  more.  His 
appointment  as  U.  S.  Attorney  General, 
which  gave  universal  satisfaction  to  all 
parties  in  the  country,  was  destined  to  be 
his  last  high  position  in  life.  He  died 
suddenly  at  Boston,  June  20th,  1843 — on 
a  fitting  occasion,  the  great  celebration  at 
Bunker's  Hill — by  the  same  disease,  it  is 
understood,  which  has  just  carried  off 
Judge  Story,  but  at  a  term  of  years  how 
much  less  fortunate — 

"  Snatched  all  too  early  from  that  august 

Fame 
That  on  the  serene  heights  of  silvered  age 
Waited  with  laureled  Lands  1" 
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'  The  confidence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  fortunes  of  the  Republic  is  so 
unquestioning  and  complete,  that  they 
seem  habitually  to  surrender  themselves 
to  the  course  of  events — vs^herever  and  to 
whatever  they  may  lead — without  the 
slightest  apparent  distrust,  that  it  can  lead 
to  misfortune  or  evil. 

At  the  present  juncture,  even,  when 
war  has  been  sounding  in  our  ears,  and 
whatever  of  military  array  that  belongs 
to  the  Republic  has  been  very  ostenta- 
tiously and  quite  safely  made  to  pass  be- 
fore our  eyes  in  all  its  pomp  and  circum- 
stance— as  if  to  accustom  us  to  the  glitter, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  reality 
of  military  achievements — the  country 
slumbers  on,  and  knowing  in  the  fact  no 
calamity,  anticipates  a  peace  alike  se- 
rene. 

To  senses  more  informed,  nevertheless, 
or  at  any  rate  more  alert,  our  foreign  po- 
litical horizon  is  by  no  means  calculated 
to  inspire  such  tranquil  confidence,  of 
unsuspecting  indifference. 

The  growth  and  the  resources  of  these 
United  States  are  now  so  much  developed, 
that  what  has  heretofore  been  mainly  the 
delusion  of  national  self-complacency, 
has  become  a  positive  fact,  and  the  eyes 
of  Europe  are  upon  us — and,  with  intent 
gaze,  our  policy,  our  politics,  and  our 
power,  are  scanned  by  the  chief  nations 
of  the  Old  World — and  in  all  speculations 
and  combinations  respecting  the  interests 
and  the  destinies  of  nations,  the  possibil- 
ity and  probability  of  future  wars,  the 
part  which  the  United  States  will  play 
in  such  circumstances,  is  carefully  and 
curiously  considered. 

It  is  therefore  of  no  secondary  impor- 
tance to  the  people,  to  establish  tor  them- 
selves such  a  character  in  the  estimation 
of  other  people  and  governments,  as  to 
make  us  to  each  and  all,  valuable  as 
friends,  and  formidable  as  enemies. 

To  this  end,  there  can  be  no  course 
more  conducive  than  that  which,  to  the 
same  end,  the  sagacious  Polonius  lays 
down  for  his  son — for  individual  and  na- 
tional greatness  and  character  have  iden- 
tical foundations : 

"  To  thine  own  self  be  true, 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  such  has  not  been 


our  course  of  late  years,  especially  in  re- 
ference to  our  external  relations.  The 
true  vocation  of  this  great  Republic  is — > 
not  aggrandizement,  but  national  growth 
— not  the  aggregation  of  foreign  states, 
but  the  development  of  those  now  com- 
posing this  Union — not  the  dangerous 
fascination  of  arms  and  conquest,  but 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace.  A 
glance  at  recent  events,  as  well  as  at  the 
existing  condition  of  public  aflTairs  and 
public  ieeling  in  this  country,  proves  how 
little  this  true  vocation  has  been  followed 
out.  With  territory  more  than  we  can 
occupy,  cultivate,  or  defend,  we  have  by 
most  ambiguous  means  just  possessed 
ourselves  of  Texas — as  large,  according 
to  the  boundaries  which  this  Government 
actually  and  by  arms  asserts,  as  all  New 
England — and  are  now  ready  to  seize 
upon  California — and  in  the  midst  of  ne- 
gotiation, if  not  invited  by  our  Govern- 
ment, at  least  warmly  welcomed  by  them, 
to  occupy  Oregon  to  its  extremest  limit. 
While  holding  out  the  olive,  we  are  pre- 
paring the  sword,  and  in  the  same  breath 
in  which  he  says  to  England  that  he  de- 
sires to  negotiate,  our  Chief  INlagistrate 
says  to  our  own  people  that  there  is  no 
room  for  negotiation,  for  that  our  right 
to  the  whole  matter  in  dispute  is  un- 
doubted, and  will  be  maintained. 

"  Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane, 
memento,"  is  the  fatal  injunction  which 
we  seem  emulous  to  follow,  and  for  the 
sake  of  extended  dominion,  to  sacrifice 
the  glories,  the  refinements,  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  victories  of  peace — victo- 
ries unstained  with  blood,  and  followed 
by  no  remorse. 

Of  this  change,  for  such  it  is,  in  the 
characters  and  tendencies  of  the  Repub- 
lic, other  nations  are  not  unobservant. 
Nor  can  they  remain  indiflTerent  to  it,  for 
the  spread  of  our  principles  is  of  even 
more  interest  to  them  than  the  extension 
of  our  territory.  A  conquering  Republic 
— whether  conquering  by  arms,  or  by 
political  affinities,  cannot  be  looked  upon 
by  any  dynastic  governments  with  favor. 

When,  moreover,  this  thirst  of  terri- 


torial 


aggrandizement 


begets — what   so 


surely  is  its  consequence — a  spirit  of  vain 
boasting  and  rodomontade — of  defiance 
and  contempt  towards  other  countries — 
the  people  of  those  countries  soon  come 
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to  share  the  dislike  and  distrust  of  such 
contemptuous  boasters  felt  by  their  ru- 
lers. 

Such,  measurably,  we  apprehend,  is  the 
position  in  which  these  United  States  are 
placed  in  regard  of  the  chief  nations  of 
Europe.  Our  ancient  ally,  France,  and 
our  ancient  adversary,  England,  look 
alike  with  cold  and  averted  eyes  upon 
the  recent  annexation  of  Texas  ;  and  see, 
or  seem  to  see,  in  this  step,  but  the  first 
in  a  settled  career  of  aggrandizement. 
The  friendship  of  nations  is  never  very 
disinterested;  and  when  interest  combines 
with  distance  to  Aveaken  feelings  of  am- 
ity, the  memories  of  other  days,  and  ^the 
romance  of  common  perils  and  sufferings 
have  little  effect  to  renew,  or  sustain 
them. 

But  while  we  have  contrived  to  cool 
the  kindly  disposition  of  France  towards 
us,  we  have,  by  the  tone  of  our  public 
discussion,  in  relation  to  Oregon,  and  by 
the  swagger  too  commonly  indulged 
about  the  ease  and  the  expediency  of  im- 
mediatehj  o,ccupying  the  whole  of  it,  at 
the  very  moment  when  we  are  negotia- 
ting respecting  its  limits,  wounded  very 
sensibly  the  pride  of  the  English  people. 
The  liotspur  blood  still  runs  in  their 
veins — and  though  upon  friendly  enforce- 
ment they  might  be  content  to  yield  all 
Oregon — yet,  when  defied, 

"  They'll  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair." 

While  it  was  a  mere  affair  between  the 
two  governments,  little  importance  was 
attached  to  the  subject  in  England  ;  but 
from  the  moment  that  the  popular  and 
the  Presidential  voice  of  this  country  as- 
serted an  undoubted  right  to  the  whole 
territory,  and  intimated  a  fixed  purpose 
of  taking  possession,  the  popular  feeling 
of  England  was  aroused ;  and  unless  all 
recent  indications  deceive  us,  we  stand 
relatively  1o  each  other — the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  people  of  Eng- 
land— not  the  governments,  or  cabinets, 
but  the  people — in  the  attitude  of  parties 
on  the  very  point  of  fighting.  A  single 
word,  hastily  spoken — a  single  gesture, 
incautiously  made  —  might  p^-ecipitate 
them  into  instant  war;  and  for  what  ?  a 
country  which  the  one  does  not  value  at 
a  pepper-corn,  and  which,  must  of  itself, 
and  by  the  irresistible  course  of  time  and 
events,  fall,  without  effort  or  wrong,  into 
the  possession  of  the  other. 

We  fear  the  good  sense  and  sound 
feeling  of  the  country  do  not  sufficiently 
appreciate  the  change  which  the  cause's 


we  have  glanced  at,  and  others  that  might 
be  enumerated,  have  wrought  in  the  sen- 
timents of  the  English  people.  We  em- 
phasize this  word,  because  we  desire  it 
to  be  understood  that  it  is  of  the  people, 
and  not  of  the  government  that  we  speak 
— and  we  are  quite  sure  that  it  will  need 
the  exercise  of  all  the  moderation,  and 
all  the  firmness  of  the  public  men  of  both 
countries,  to  keep  the  peace  between 
them. 

We  are  quite  too  much  alike  in  temper 
and  spirit — rivals  as  the  two  countries 
are  in  so  many  ways — to  brook  menac- 
ing looks  and  menacing  language,  one 
from  the  other ;  and  there  is  too  much 
readiness  on  both  sides — on  ours  from 
over  confidence  and  national  reckless- 
ness, and  on  theirs  from  a  somewhat  con- 
temptuous presumption  in  their  own 
strength,  and  a  lurking  desire  to  wash 
out  some  memories  of  1812-15 — not  to 
make  the  posture  of  our  relations  most 
critical,  and  most  worthy,  therefore,  of 
all  proper  efforts  to  avert  a  catastrophe 
fraught  with  such  unmitigated  evil,  as  a 
war  between  England  and  the  United 
States. 

Yet  who,  among  the  numerous  readers 
of  this  journal,  supposes  a  war  imminent, 
nay,  possible .'  Very,  very  few,  we  ap- 
prehend ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  feel 
it  doubly  a  duty  to  sound  this  note  of 
warning.  There  is  danger,  near  and  im- 
minent danger — danger  which  frankness 
and  fair  dealing  on  both  sides  may  yet 
avert,  but  which  can  only  be  so  averted. 
If  we  go  carelessly  on,  confiding  in  our 
fortune,  and  trusting  that,  because  we 
have  escaped  from  other  near  and  im- 
pending perils,  we  are  to  escape  in  like 
manner  from  this — without  efibrt  or  sacri- 
fice on  our  part — the  blow  may  be  struck 
while  we  are  yet  dreaming  of  uninter- 
rupted peace.  And  in  what  condition 
are  we  to  receive  such  a  blow,  or  to  mea- 
sure arms  with  England  .'  In  the  spirit 
of  the  people,  and  in  their  fidelity,  as  well 
as  in  the  resources  of  the  country,  if  pro- 
perly administered,  we  have  assurance 
that,  with  time  to  discipline  the  one  and 
evoke  and  apply  the  other,  we  need 
shrink  from  no  conflict  which  the  national 
honor  or  safety  should  command.  But 
meanwhile — what  ?  Have  our  rulers 
asked  themselves  that  question,  and  are 
they  in  condition  satisfactorily  to  answer 
it?  Have  the  spoulers  in  Congress,  and 
in  party  meetings,  considered  this  ques- 
tion, and  resolved  it  in  a  way  to  satisfy 
the  country  .'    These  are  inquiries  which 
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may  still  be  asked  u'ithout  disaffection, 
and  zvitii  advantage  to  the  nation,  if  un- 
happily the  worst  should  come.  After 
the  battle  is  joined,  come  weal,  come  wo, 
it  must  be  fought  out  without  looking 
hack  ;  but  until  then  it  is  greatly  wise  to 
examine  the  whole  field,  and  if  it  be  too 
late  to  repair  altogether  the  omissions  of 
the  past,  it  cannot  be  without  advantage 
to  know  in  what  and  where  our  weak- 
ness lies,  so  as  at  once  to  set  about  the 
remedies. 

If,  as  upon  information  and  observation 
both,  in  which  we  place  full  reliance,  the 
people  of  England  are  not  averse  to  war 
with  this  country,  they  will  compel  their 
government  to  wage  a  fierce  and  vindic- 
tive war.  As  they  cannot  hope  for  the 
permanent  conquest  and  subjugation  of 
any  portion  of  our  territory,  the  whole 
force  of  hostilities  would  be  directed  to 
devastation  and  destruction.  To  damage, 
weaken  and  cripple  our  commerce,  and 
our  commercial  and  manufacturing  cities. 


to  interrupt  or  destroy  communication 
between  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  in  all  cruel  ways  to  render  the  war 
in  the  highest  degree  costly  and  onerous 
to  us,  would  be  the  policy  of  commercial 
rivalry,  and  the  satisfaction  of  long  smoth- 
ered national  resentments. 

To  avert  such  possible  disasters,  it  will 
not  do  to  confide  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
republic,  without  other  appliances.  Our 
first  effort  must  be  by  honest  negociation, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  reciprocity 
to  prevent  the  evil  by  removing  the  cause. 
That  failing — though,  if  undertaken  in 
the  spirit  we  have  indicated,  it  cannot 
fail — our  next  and  only  course  must  be 
to  prepare  manfully  for  the  shock,  to 
supply  by  vigor,  perseverance,  prompt- 
ness and  good  will,  the  deficiencies  of  the 
past,  as  far  as  may  be ;  and  in  any  event, 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder,  thus  to 
fight,  and,  if  need  be,  to  fall  for  our 
Country. 
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j2  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
containing  the  Pronunciation,  Etymo- 
logy, and  Explanation  of  all  loords 
authorized  by  eminent  writers :  to  which 
are  added,  a  vocabulary  of  the  roots  of 
English  words,  and  an  accented  list  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  proper 
names,  by  Alexander  Reid,  A.  M., 
with  an  introduction,  by  Professor  Hex- 
RY  Reed,  of  the  University  of  Pa.  New 
York :  D.  Appletow  &  Co. 

It  would  be  difficult,  at  this  day,  for  an 
English  Dictionary  in  a  small  form  to  have 
very  striking  advantages,  in  comparison 
with  the  comprehensive  labors  of  Johnson, 
Richardson,  and  Noah  Webster.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  for  a  compilation  to  be 
made,  which  shall  be  peculiarly  valuable 
for  schools  and  families,  as  comprising  the 
greatest  number  of  excellences  in  the 
smallest  space.  The  best  dictionary  of  the 
English  language  is  most  unquestionably 
Webster's ;  and  we  consider  it  impossible 
for  any  one  to  be  made  superior  to  it,  except 
by  simply  improving  upon  that  broad  foun- 
dation. Greater  correctness  in  particulars 
may  be  added  in  some  respects ;  but  it  will 
always  remain,  we  think,  the  basis  of  all 
future  lexicography  in  the  English  tongue. 
The  abridgment  of  Webster's  work  contains 
very  many  of  the  excellencies  of  the  large 


edition  ;  yet  it  is  not,  probably,  superior  to 
this  of  Reid,  for  the  purposes  for  which  this 
is  designed ;  and  in  some  points,  as  in  a  full 
attention  to  the  derivation  and  combination 
of  words,  it  has  failed  to  retain  what  this 
will  be  found  to  possess. 

The  Introduction,  by  Professor  Reed,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  finely 
written,  and  adds  much  to  the  value  of  the 
book.  We  quote  a  passage,  which  is  worthy 
of  attention. 

"  Our  English  language  is  spreading  fast 
and  far  over  the  world,  by  British  coloniza- 
tion and  American  settlement,  and  wherever 
it  goes,  there  goes  along  with  it  the  voice 
of  the  Christian  church,  and  of  that  law  and 
that  literature  which  are  the  joint  inherit- 
ance and  possession  of  all  who  speak  the 
tongue.  It  becomes  then  a  great  trust, 
bringing  with  it  the  duties  and  responsibi- 
lities of  a  trust,  to  every  one  to  whom  the 
English  language  is  his  mother  speech.  It 
needs  must,  therefore,  be  a  care  and  a  study. 
It  is  a  subject  which  especially,  now  and 
here,  we  must  take  heed  to  ;  for  the  high- 
wrought  activity  of  our  times  is,  almost  of 
necessity,  a  cause  of  hasty,  loose,  and 
wrongful  use  of  words — the  neglect  of  good 
old  ones,  and  the  rash  adoption  of  spurious 
new  ones.  Excellent  words  and  excellent 
idioms  are  ever  in  danger  of  perishing  :  the 
tongues  and  the  pens  of  men  are  often  losing 
them,  either  by  ignorance— perhaps  igno- 
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ranee  is  one  of  its  most  troublesome  shapes 
— that  of  pedantry,  or  it  may  be  by  licen- 
tiousness. There  is  this  reason  too  for  our 
using  words  with  more  reflection  and  less 
at  random,  that  we  may  be  able  to  discern 
whether  or  no  there  is  error  in  the  Jltneri- 
canisms  we  are  sometimes  charged  with. 
It  is  justly  a  term  of  reproach,  like  the 
Scotticism,  or  Gallicism,  or  British  pro- 
vincialism, if  we  use  a  word  which  is  an 
unauthorized  and  needless  novelty,  but  the 
reproach  is  repelled  when  we  can  show  that 
a  good  word  of  other  and  elder  days  has 
been  kept  alive  here,  though  it  has  passed 
away  from  the  mouths  of  men  on  the  other 
side  of  the  sea.  In  the  changes  that  a  lan- 
guage undergoes,  there  is  no  more  delicate 
process  than  that  by  which  it  is  enriched 
and  improved,  and  none  more  suble^than 
its  corruption  and  degeneracy." 


Vathek — an  Oriental  Romance.  By 
W.  Beckford.      TVith  a  Biographical 

[  Sketch  of  the  Author.  New  York : 
published  by  Morris,Wil,lis  &  Fuller. 

Vathek  has  been  extravagantly  praised  and 
admired.  In  many  points  of  view  it  is  one  of 
the  most  original  books  of  modern  times. 

Speaking  of  it  himself,  Beckford  says — "  I 
had  to  elevate,  exaggerate,  and  orientalize 
everything.  I  was  soaring  on  the  Arabian 
bird  Zoe,  among  genii  and  enchantment, 
not  moving  among  men."  It  is  a  very 
common  mistake  to  rate  Vathek  simply  as 
an  Eastern  Tale,  and  the  mere  fatality  of 
assimilation  in  the  traits  above  enumerated 
by  himself  as  its  highest  merit.  This, 
though,  is  a  very  inferior  element,  consti- 
tuting only  the  "  limbs  and  outward  flour- 
ishes"'— concerning  which  the  most  that  can 
be  said  is  that  they  have  been  so  well  and 
dexterously  handled  as  to  approach  the 
character  of  the  "Thousand  and  one  Tales" 
— ^but  exhibiting  but  little  of  creative  ideal- 
ity which  may  not  be  considered  the  reflex 
of  these  types.  It  is  as  the  satire  that 
Vathek  is  irresistible.  The  cool  and  subtle 
humor  which  pervades  the  minutest  con- 
struction of  the  tale,  renders  it  the  most 
refined  and  consummate  burlesque  in 
the  tongue.  It  is  just  one  of  those  quiet 
and  exquisite  hits  at  the  foibles  of  a  titled 
and  monicd  order  which  no  one  but  the 
proud  rich  and  the  philosophic  voluptuary 
himself  could  have  accomplished.  No- 
body but  the  haughty  self-willed  and  culti- 
vated millionare  Beckford,  "  who  had  never 
known  what  it  was   to  want  anything," 


could  have  conceived  the  whimsical  and 
fantastic  perverseness  of  "  the  Father  of 
the  Faithful,"  or  the  matter-of-fact  dia- 
bolicism  of  his  mother  Carathis — much 
less  delineate  them  throughout  with  such 
delicate  and  unfailing  perception.  Carathis 
was  Byron's  favorite,  and  no  wonder,  for 
she  fairly  out  Herods  Herod —altogether 
eclipsing  the  household  demon  he  gloried 
in  cultivating.  Very  much  of  the  interest 
with  which  this  story  continued  to  be  re- 
garded during  a  period  of  over  fifty  years 
is  referable  to  the  titillating  provocation  of 
curiosity  presented  to  the  public  mind 
through  the  exclusive  inexplicable  habits 
of  its  author.  His  life  was  invested  with 
all  the  gorgeous  and  extravagant  romance 
of  his  own  tale.  The  inoffensive  observa- 
tory which  lifted  itself  from  amidst  the 
high  walls  of  Lansdown  Crescent  became 
identified  in  the  popular  imagination  with 
the  horrible  necromancies  of  the  Tower  of 
Carathis.  We  cannot  do  better  than  give 
in  this  connexion,  an  extract  from  Red- 
ding's  "  Recollections." 

"  Leading  his  life  of  accustomed  seclu- 
sion, the  "Author  of  Vathek"  was  only 
known  in  Bath  as  the  mysterious  haughty 
gentleman  who  lived  in  Lansdown  Cres- 
cent. Some  there  were  who  thous-ht  he 
passed  his  time  in  working  incantations, 
like  his  own  Caliph.  Surmises  were  cur- 
rent about  a  brood  of  dwarfs  that  vegetated 
in  an  apartment  built  over  the  archway 
connecting  his  two  houses.  The  vulgar, 
poor  and  rich  alike,  gave  a  sort  of  half  cre- 
dit to  cabalistical  monstrosities,  invoked  in 
that  apartment.  In  a  place  of  fasliionable 
dissipation,  picture  galleries,  a  noble  libra- 
ry, fine  gardens,  and  the  resources  of  intel- 
lect, to  say  nothing  of  a  large  domain  of 
hillside,  where  no  accountable  means  of 
passing  time  without  a  participation  in  the 
reigning  frivolities  of  the  hour;  astrology, 
and  the  supernatural  vocation  of  the  Gia- 
our, were  indispensable  to  make  up  the 
imaginary  deficiency.  The  per  contra  ar- 
guments were  the  presence  of  the  "Author 
of  Vathek"  at  the  floral  shows  in  the  city 
and  vicinity  before  the  crowd  attended,  his 
intercourse  with  a  few  intellectual  and  pro- 
fessional men,  and  his  being  sometimes 
seen  riding  through  the  streets  on  a  cream- 
colored  Arabian,  in  place  of  the  mystical 
Alborac  of  the  prophet — not  unfrequently 
in  company  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton." 

There  are  many  pleasant  and  amusing 
things  in  the  Recollections,  which  we  re- 
gret  the   want  of  room   to  extract.     We 

will  at  least  contrast  the  humane  reality 
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with  the  monstrous  and  inaccessible  Gry- 
phon sketched  above,  before  we  dismiss 
this  singular  book. 

"  His  general  temperament  seemed 
cheerful,  but  was  evidently,  even  in  his 
age,  tliat  of  one  who  ran  to  an  excess  in 
everything — and  was  accustomed  to  have 
all  he  desired.  Extremely  kind  in  friend- 
ship, he  was  implacable  in  his  resentments  ; 
passionate ;  reserved  by  nature ;  proud 
and  impetuous  on  exciting  occasions ;  to 
some,  all  gentlemanly  frankness  and  affa- 
bility, to  others,  distance  and  etiquette.  In 
youth  he  was  said  to  have  been  remarkable 
for  bashfulness.  Hence  many  opposite 
descriptions  of  his  bearing  are  given.  He 
shaped  his  conduct  after  the  position  of  the 
party  whom  he  addressed,  having  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  world.  He  was 
willing,  though  many  say  not,  to  oblige 
strangers  with  a  sight  of  his  buildings  and 
grounds,  but  was  so  overcome  with  appli- 
cations and  letters  from  all  kinds  of  per- 
sons, as  well  as  with  impertinences,  that 
he  ordered  his  steward  to  open  and  return 
all  letters  from  strangers  that  he,  the  stew- 
ard, did  not  think  of  moment,  giving  him 
any  the  hand-writing  of  which  was  identi- 
fied. A  trayful  of  letters  was  sometimes 
taken  in  from  the  door  of  a  morning.  He 
never  refused  permission  to  see  his  proper- 
ty when  the  application  came  to  him 
through  one  of  whom  he  had  the  slightest 
knowledge.  He  would  not  tax  his  time 
merely  to  gratify  idle  curiosity,  and  herein 
was  scarcely  to  be  blamed  v/hen  the  ex- 
tent of  that  curiosity  was  so  considerable, 
and  often  so  purposeless." 


A  Treatise  on  Domestic  Economy.  By 
Miss  Catharine  E.  Bleecher.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  book  is  intended  simply  as  a  prac- 
tical aid  to  young  housekeepers.  It  is  to 
teach  them  many  of  those  things  which 
modern  female  education  fashionably  ne- 
glects, as  not  conducive  to  the  refinement 
so  much  talked  of,  and  so  little  possessed. 
Young  girls — daughters,  frequently,  of  no 
rich  parents — go  from  the  piano  and  the 
lace-basket  to  the  kitchen  and  the  pantry, 
knowing  just  nothing  of  all  those  matters 
so  necessary  to  the  comforts  of  life. 

The  excellence  of  the  volume  is  suffi- 
ciently guarantied  by  the  name  of  the 
authoress.  It  may  be  added  that  it  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Edu- 
cation as  a  part  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
Library. 

WhewelFs  Elements  of  Morality.  New 
York :  Harper  &.  Brothers. 

By  the  publisher's  notice  accompanying 
this  work,  it  appears  to  be  the  first  of  a 
proposed  series  of  books  for  general  read- 


ing, "  intended  to  include  the  best  produc- 
tions in  every  department  of  knowledge  ; 
popular  philosophical  treatises  on  topics 
of  universal  interest ;  the  most  compact 
and  brilliant  historical  books ;  valuable 
biographical  memoirs  ;  modern  voyages  and 
travels,  &c. ;  together  with  scientific,  and 
other  collateral  divisions."  For  imme- 
diate popular  eflect,  it  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  better  to  have  begun  with  a 
work  in  some  other  of  the  classes  men- 
tioned. But  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  it 
is  a  good  intimation  on  the  part  of  its  pub- 
lishers of  a  design  to  furnish  in  their 
"  New  Miscellany"  an  elevated  and  valua- 
ble order  of  reading.  Professor  Whewell 
has  principally  been  known  in  this  coun- 
try by  his  "  History  and  Philosophy  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences,"  a  book  of  great  merit 
and  usefulness.  The  present  treatise  (on 
Morality)  is  considered  a  production  of 
still  greater  excellence ;  so  that,  in  Eng- 
land he  is  regarded  as  the  first  of  philoso- 
phical professors.  His  style  has  not  the 
remarkable  clearness  and  concise  elegance 
of  Paley  ;  but  his  treatment  of  the  various 
topics  belonging  to  all  provinces  of  human 
action,  jurisprudence,  reason,  religion, 
polity,  international  law — all  of  v/hich  are 
embraced  in  the  field  of  Moral  Science — ■ 
is  far  more  complete  and  satisfactory. 

Gertrude,  By  the  Author  of  "  Amy  Her- 
bcrt."  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Se^vell: 
From  the  London  Edition.  No.  I,  of 
"  Appleton's  Literary  WIelangc :  a  series 
of  Books  for  Popular  Reading." 

We  somewhat  object  to  beginning  a  general 
series  of  "  Books  for  Popular  Reading,"  at 
the  present  day,  with  a  novel.  The  wants  of 
the  reading  cqmmunity_  demand  works  of  a 
nature  to  furnish  the  mind  with  knowledge, 
or  at  least  to  cultivate  a  refined  taste.  Tlie 
series,  however,  is  to  be  an  extensive  one, 
so  that  there  will  be  room  enousrh  for  books 
very  various  in  character.  This  volume, 
besides,  as  would  be  judged  from  the  former 
tale  by  the  same  autlior,  is  designed,  through 
the  cnanging_  interest  and  picturesqueness 
of  fiction,  to  inculcate  lessons  of  high  moral 
and  S9cial  importance.  It  is  quite  too  long. 
The  interest,  however,  is  very  well  sus- 
tained ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sensible  and 
delicate  sketching ;  some  of  the  characters 
are  decidedly  well-drawn,  and  things  are 
taught— seriously  and  bitterly  taught— to  the 
benefit  of  many  in  the  higher  raiilis  of  social 
life.  We  shall  look  with  interest  for  other 
works  in  the  series. 


The  History  of  Romanism,  From,  the  Ear- 
liest conception  of  Christianity  to  the  }>rescnt 
time.  Illustratc'd  by  numerous  Engravings 
of  its  Ceremonies,  Supcrstiticms,  "Persecu- 
tions, and  Historical  Incidents.  By  Rev. 
John  Dowling,  A.  M.  Fourth  Edition. 
New-York :  Edward  Walker,  114  Fulton- 
street. 

This  book,  in  a  'compass  of  [nearly  700 
pages,  presents  a  fidler  account  of  the  rise 
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and  progress — t'lve  picturesque  and  terrible 
history — of  the  ghostly  power  of  Rome,  than 
has  yet  been  given  to  Protestant  readers  in 
this  country.  As  a  narrative,  life-like  and 
impressive,  of  the  many  individual  cruelties 
practised  by  that  ancient  church,  it  is  not 
comparable  to  "  Fox's  Book  of  the  Martyrs  ;_" 
but  of  her  general  persecutions,  her  supersti- 
tions, her  gorgeous  ceremonials,  it  is  the 
most  complete  and  vivid  memorial  we  have 
seen.  It  is  also  embellished  with  a  great 
number  of  engravings,  executed  with  much 
effect.  The  style  has  no  great  elegance,  but  is 
unaffected  and  not  over-wrought — of  which, 
from  the  subject,  the  author  was  somewhat 
in  danger.  Four  editions,  we  understand, 
have  been  sold,  and  the  work  will  undoubt- 
edly find  an  entrance  into  many  thousand 
families.  The  legitimate  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  it  is — for  all  sects  to  avoid  any  tendency, 
not  merely  to  persecution,  but  to  intolerance, 
cant,  and  uncharitableness. 

The  Florentine  Histories;  by  Nicolo  Machi- 
AVELLi.  llie  Citizen  (jf  a  RcjnMie,  by 
Anseldo  Ceba.  Nos.  IL,  III.,  and  IV.,  of 
the  "  Medici  Series  of  Italian  Prose."  Trans- 
lated by  C.  Edw.\rds  Lester.  New-York : 
Paine  &  Bukgess. 

Of  the  great  merits  of  the  original  work— 
the  Florentine  Histories  of  Machiavelli— it 
would  be  useless  to  speak,  unless  we  could 
speak  at  length.  They  have  been  held  in  the 
highest  regard,  for  three  centuries  and  a  half, 
by  the  best  minds  in  Europe,  as  a  rapid,  clear, 
and  philosophical  narrative  of  the  growth, 
changes,  misfortunes  and  triumphs  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  Republics  of  Italy.  The 
style,  in  the  ItaUan,  is  exceedingly  flowing, 
concise,  severe;  acknowledged  to  be  not  in- 
ferior to  any  other  in  that  tongue.  In  this 
respect,  indeed,  the  history  is  to  be  ranked 
rather  with  the  master  productions  of  the 
classic  languages,  than  with  others  of  a  more 
modern  dale.  In  fact,  Machiavelli  is  looked 
upon  by  Italians  as  their  first  prose  writer. 
Being  a  history  of  the  rise  and  revolutions  of 
a  Republic — >vith  many  acate  reflections,  by 
the  way,  on  the  elements  and  tendencies 
of  popular  governments,  it  is  peculiarly 
proper  to  make  it  widely  known  to  the  people 
of  this  country.  _  The  translation,  we  are 
glad  to  perceive,  is  quite  free  from  the  inac- 
curacies with  which  "•  The  Challenge  of  Bar- 
letta  "  was  suffered  to  appear.  Some  of  those 
were  certainly  quite  unpardonable— the  ob- 
jective case  used  for  the  nominative,  the 
nominative  for  the  objective,  with  an  occa- 
sional confusion  among  moods  and  persons. 
There  were  but  few  such,  however — five  or 
six  only — and  no  one  who  reads  Mr.  Lester's 
translations  will  attribute  them  to  ignorance, 
but  carelessness.  Mr.  L's  general  style,  di- 
rect and  simple,  does  much  justice  to  the 
distinguished  original ;  and  we  hope  the  work 
will  be  circidaled  till  it  takes  the  place  of 
some  part  of  the  profitless  trash  with  which 
the  pul)lic  have  been  de  lighting  themselves 
to  a  surfeit.  There  have  been  several  versions 
in  English,  biU  none,  we  believe,  within  half 
a  century ;  and  it  is  not  probable  there  are 
three  hundred  copies  in  all  the  libraries  in 
tins  country,  public  and  private. 

Of  Ceba's   Ciceronian    treatise  we    shall 
speak  on  another  occasion. 


Wiley  &  Putnam's  Library  of  Choice  Read- 
insr.  Nos.  XV.,  XVI.,XVIL,XVin.,XIX., 

XX.,  XXI.,  xxiL,  xxm. 

These  latest  issuesof  this  delightful  series 
of  reprints— directed  in  the  selection  by  some 
one  of  a  delicate  feeling  and  perception — com- 
prises Zschqkke's  Tales,  from  the  German,  by 
Park  Godwin  (some  of  his  finest  stories,  and 
beautifully  translated);  The  Prose  and  Verse 
of  Thomas  Hood;  Hazlitt's  Characters  of 
Shakspeare's  Plays ;  The  Crock  of  Gold,  by 
Tupper,  the  author  of  the  quaint  and  beauti- 
ful "  Proverbial  Philosophy  ;  "  Prof.  Wil- 
son's Genius  and  Character  of  Burns ;  and 
Charles  Lamb's  Essays  of  Eha.  These 
are  all  men  of  consummate  genius,  and  the 
works  mentioned  are  of  the  very  flower  of 
their  writings.  Each  of  them,  as  an  author 
and  a  man,  desei-ves  an  extended  review,  and 
we  shall  endeavor  to  accomplish  it  when  our 
pages  are  less  crowded,  and  our  hands  less 
occupied. 


A  Selection  from  the  lVritins;s  of  Bishop 
Hall.  Edited  by  A.  Huntington  Clapp. 
Andover  :  Wardwell  &  Co. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that  there  is  so  little 
acquaintance  with  the  old  prelatical  writings 
of  the  century  succeeding  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  names  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  South, 
Barrow,  Stillin^fleet,  Hall,  Sherlock,  and 
manjr  others  are  known  to  us.  They  are  even 
mentioned  in  theological  conversation,  occa- 
sionally, or  in  treatises  by  the  clergy.  But 
they  are  not  sufficiently  read  ;  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  one  or  two  works  of 
Jeremy  Taylor  and  Sherlock.  This  is  true 
enough  even  of  the  reverend  profession  of 
the  day  ;  certainly,  laical  readers  are  little 
aware  what  a  mine  ot  noble  thought  and  pure 
rich  English  lies  in  the  works  of  those 
writers.  They  are  seldom,  indeed,  in  the 
way  of  seeing  and  hearing  a  passage  from 
them,  unless  (which  is  said  to  have  happened 
once  or  twice)  when  they  are  delighted  at  an 
unusually  eloquent  strain  from  the  mouth  of 
their  pastor,  supposing  it  to  be  his  own.  Of 
all  the  fine  prose-writers  of  that  age.  Bishop 
Hall  is  among  the  most  eminent ;  and  the 
reader  of  taste,  one  who  loves  the  pure  old 
English,  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased  with  this 
little  selection. 


Big  Abel  and  Little  Manhattan. — By 
Cornelius  Mathews.  No.  V. 
Wiley  &  Putnam's  Library  of  American 
Books. 

Of  this  little  volume,  having  for  its  chief 
aim  a  minute  picture  of  the  manifold  mat- 
ters and  things  that  strike  a  curious  eye  in 
the  American  Metropolis,  a  notice  at  some 
length  was  put  in  type ;  but  the  unexpected 
length  of  the  interesting  sketch  of  the  life 
and  character  of  Legare  has  delayed  it  for 
the  present. 

Notices  of  "  The  Mayflower"  and  one  or 
two  other  annuals,  as  also  of  several  works 
on  various  subjects,  are  postponed  for  the 
same  reason. 
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HUMAN   EIGHTS.* 


After  enumerating  the  human  desires 
and  propensities,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary phrenological  list,  Counsellor  Hurl- 
but  thus  proceeds  :  "  Wherever  Nature 
has  ordained  desire,  she  has  spread  before 
it  the  means  of  gratification.  From  this 
we  infer  the  right  to  its  indulgence,  and 
hence — the  rights  of  man."  Now  we 
certainly  shall  not  controvert  the  position, 
that  man  has  various  desires,  nor  that 
Nature,  or  whatever  else  we  may  choose 
to  term  it,  does,  in  the  main,  intend  the 
gratification  of  those  that  are  good — 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  firmly 
convinced  from  experience,  observation 
and  the  Scriptures,  that,  however  he  may 
have  come  by  them,  man  has  some  bad 
desires,  which  never  ought  to  be  gratified 
under  any  circumstances.  Neither  shall 
we  deny  that  it  is  one  and  an  important 
object  of  political  society,  to  render  the 
proper  enjoyment  of  the  objects  of  inno- 
cent human  desires  more  easy  than  it 
would  be  in  that  condition,  which  is 
generally,  although,  as  we  agree  with  our 
author  in  thinking,  erroneously  styled, 
"  The  State  of  Nature."  We  would  also 
remark  here,  in  passing,  that  doubtless  a 
large  and  even  the  largest  part  of  the 
work,  which  has  occasioned  our  remarks, 
is  irrefragable  and  unanswerable  truth. 
Indeed  it  would  be  a  very  strange  work, 
either  on  moral  or  political  science,  that 


did  not,  in  its  details,  contain  more  truth 
than  error.  What  we  chiefly  complain 
of  is  its  defect — its  want  of  that  without 
which,  all  this  amount  of  truth  only  con- 
stitutes, as  a  whole,  the  more  egregious 
and  pernicious  falsehood. 

Man  is  a  being  of  desires.  True  ;  but 
then  he  is  also  something  far  more  than 
this.  He  has  ends,  if  the  first-mentioned 
can  be  called  an  end  at  all,  immensely 
higher  than  this.  He  is  a  moral  being — • 
a  religious  being — a  rational  being.  He 
has  relations  to  objects  out  of  and  above 
himself,  almost  infinitely  transcending 
those  aims,  be  they  high  or  low,  refined 
or  groveling,  which  terminate  in  himself 
and  his  own  gratifications.  He  is  not 
created  and  placed  upon  earth  to  promote 
his  own  happiness,  by  which  this  sect 
ever  mean  the  gratification  of  his  desires  j 
but,  as  we  are  told  in  a  little  treatise, 
which  was  once  taught  in  some  of  our 
common  schools,  before  the  introduction 
of  Combe's  Constitution  of  Man,  "his 
chief  end  is  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  him 
forever." 

The  same  may  be  said  of  that  system 
of  mental  philosophy  on  which  this  politi- 
cal theory  professes  to  be  grounded.  We 
would  dismiss  all  further  consideration  of 
this  part  of  the  scheme  with  the  single 
remark,  that  all  the  phrenological/acw/^/es, 
as  they  are  most  unmeaningly  styled,  are 
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in  truth  propensities,  and  nothing  more. 
This  appears  from  the  fact,  that  in  the 
modes  of  argument  and  illustration  gene- 
rally adopted  by  the  principal  writers 
and  lecturers,  they  are  all  treated  alike. 
^  All  are  said  to  be  gratified;  all  have  their 
peculiar  gratification;  and  the  business 
of  that  mysterious  7nan,  whose  residence 
we  endeavored  in  vain  to  find,  is  said  to 
be,  to  assign  to  each  the  just  and  equal 
enjoyment  of  the  objects  of  its  own  pro- 
pensity. What  they  absurdly  call  Caus- 
ality, is,  on  their  own  showing,  only  a 
propensity  to  reason — not  reason  itself. 
A  very  great  fool  may  possess  it  in  its 
largest  developments ;  and  nothing  goes 
farther,  with  us,  in  producing  at  times 
some  slight  faith  in  phrenology,  than 
some  undoubted  facts  connected  with  this 
phenomenon.  There  are  to  be  found 
many  men,  who  certainly  have  a  strong 
propensity  to  dabble  in  the  technics  of 
logic — to  talk  profoundly  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  natural  laws — to  be  constantly 
putting  forth  the  most  shallow  truisms  as 
though  they  were  actually  the  results  of 
the  deepest  philosophical  investigation — 
while,  in  most  cases,  they  are  utterly 
incapable  of  defining  aright  the  simplest 
and  most  elementary  terms  with  which 
they  make  so  wondrous  a  display.  We 
have  seen  this  e.xemplified  in  more  than 
one  phrenological  lecturer.  Hence,  when 
this  organ  of  causality  is  supposed  to 
be  excited,  raesmero-phrenologists  most 
ridiculously  represent  the  patient  as  mak- 
ing all  sorts  of  calculations  and  reason- 
ings on  all  sorts  of  subjects — in  the  same 
way  as  a  motion  of  the  finger  is  said  to 
fill  the  cranium  of  the  most  profane  wretch 
with  any  quantity  of  religion  the  operator 
may  desire  to  exhibit.  So,  likewise,  the 
organ  of  language  is  only  a  propensity  to 
talk,  whether  sense  or  nonsense  makes 
no  difference ;  very  much  like  what,  in 
the  corresponding  political  scheme,  are 
styled  the  rights  of  free  inquiry  and  free 
discussion  ;  which  simply  mean  the  rights 
of  holding  all  sorts  of  opinions  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  and  of  forcing  them 
upon  the  hearing  of  all  sorts  of  people. 
The  unvarying  mode  of  explanation 
adopted  by  phrenologists  shows  conclu- 
sively, that  they  regard  them  all  as  feel- 
ings, all  as  excitements  of  the  same  animal 
nature  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  man  is 
wholly  a  being  of  higher  and  lower 
desires,  to  which  everything  is  to  be 
subservient  that  in  other  systems  might  be 
deemed  truly  moral,  intellectual,  and 
divine. 


The  fundamental  rights  of  man,  ac- 
cording to  Counsellor  Hurlbut,  (page  15,) 
are  : 

1.  The  Right  to  Existence,  and 

2.  The  Right  to  Happiness. 

In  respect  to  the  first,  he  admits  that 
"  The  Creator  may  withhold  or  bestow 
it  at  his  pleasure  ;"  but  it  is  said  "  to  be  in- 
consistent with  his  benevolence,  to  give 
the  former  without  the  latter."  Man, 
therefore,  has  a  qualified  right  to  live, 
and  an  absolute  right  to  be  happy.  On 
page  16,  he  says  : 

"  Life  is  bestowed,  by  the  Giver  of  all 
good,  for  the  purpose  of  happiness.  If  so, 
to  live  and  be  happy  is  our  right.  The 
right  to  be  happy  would  be  vain,  without 
the  means  of  becoming  so.  The  Creator, 
therefore,  has  endowed  man  with  certain 
innate  desires,  emotions  and  faculties,  the 
gratifications  of  which  are  the  means  of 
his  happiness.  Here  is  the  consummation 
of  man's  rights — the  right  to  gratify  his 
natural  desires." 

Again,  page  17  : 

"  As  well  may  man's  right  to  exist  be 
denied,  as  his  right  to  '  move  and  have  his 
being '  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the 
laws  of  his  organization.  If  it  is  obvious, 
from  liis  physical  structure,  that  he  is  des- 
tined to  walk  erect,  who' may __  deny  his 
right  to  do  so  ?" 

We  certainly  shall  not  deny  Counsellor 
Hurlbut's  right  to  indulge  his  logical 
propensity,  or  rather,  the  right  of  his 
organs  of  Causality  and  Comparison  to 
indulge  themselves,  if  a  majority  of  the 
other  organs  consent,  in  this  kind  of 
reasoning;  but  really,  after  all,  what 
does  it  amount  to  ?  There  are  many 
pages  more,  in  the  same  strain,  con- 
taining positions  true  enough  in  them- 
selves —  yea,  the  veriest  truisms — and 
yet,  as  we  have  said,  constituting,  col- 
lectively, a  most  egregious  and  pernicious 
falsehood — if  it  is  meant  to  be  asserted, 
that  there  is  no  other  ground  or  ultimate 
reason  in  the  organization  of  political 
society,  than  the  most  easy  and  effectual 
mode  of  gratifying  human  desires. 

"Man  has  aright  to  be  happy."  That 
may  be,  if  he  is  virtuous.  Or,  to  expose 
the  baldness  of  the  sophism,  by  putting 
it  into  its  proper  language  :  It  isrighi  that 
man  should  be  happy,  if  he  discharges 
aright  his  duties,  and  does  nothing  to 
make  himself  miserable.  But  then,  has 
it  been  proved,  or  can  any  of  this  school 
ever  prove,  that  the  great  and  final  design 
of  man's  creation  is  to  gratify  his  desires, 
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or  to  be  happy  even  in  the  best  and  purest 
sense  ?  This,  we  say,  is  not  proved,  can- 
not be  proved,  and  is  by  no  means  to  be 
taken  lor  granted.  Revelation  certainly 
holds  no  such  language.  The  most 
spiritual  philosophy  teaches  us,  not  only 
that  the  end  of  existence  must  be  some- 
thing else  than  happiness,  but  also  that 
the  recognition  of  such  higher  aim  is  es- 
sential to  happiness  itself;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  true  happiness  is  ultimately 
destroyed  by  being  raised  from  its  sub- 
ordinate position,  to  be  the  end  for  which 
we  live.  Experience  itself  might  satisfy 
us  of  this,  even  without  the  guidance 
either  of  revelation  or  philosophy.  Hap- 
piness inevitably  perishes  when  a  su- 
preme selfishness,  be  it  groveling  or 
refined,  dark  or  enlightened,  pursues  it 
as  the  g  reat  purpose  of  existence. 

It  is  because  there  is  a  higher  aim, 
that  ranks  and  degrees  are  introduced 
among  the  desires  or  means  of  gratifica- 
tion themselves.  If  happiness  were,  in 
itself,  the  end,  there  could  be  no  differ- 
ence, except  what  arose  from  degrees  of 
intensity.  The  most  vulgar  sensualist — 
although,  in  that  scheme,  all  would  be,  in 
a  certain  respect,  sensualists — might  claim 
as  high  a  rank,  and  as  good  a  right  to 
indulge  in  his  peculiar  pleasure,  as  he 
who  affects  to  be  an  Epicurean  of  a  nobler 
sort.*  If  society  and  government  are  es- 
tablished for  no  higher  purpose,  he  might 
demand  that  the  laws  should  have  equal, 
if  not  special,  reference  to  his  favorite 
propensity,  and  make  it,  equally  with 
others,  the  object  of  their  protecting  care. 
It  is  only  when  we  admit,  as  belonging  to 
human  nature,  a  morality  which  issome- 
thmg  more  than  the  gratification  of  a 
blind  sentiment,  and  an  end  of  existence 
higher  than  happiness,  that  we  get  any 
real  ground  for  making  a  dilference,  other- 
wise than  one  of  intensity,  between  sub- 
ordinate desires  and  aims  of  life.  We 
only  get  a  true  measuring  rule,  when  we 
estimate  them  according  to  the  degree 
and  manner  in  which  they  contribute  to 


this  superior  end.  Compared  with  them- 
selves alone,  there  can  be  no  true  subor- 
dination among  the  members  of  this 
psychological  democracy.  When  we  have 
something  final,  and  that  final  reaching 
to  something  out  of  human  nature  itself, 
then  everything  falls  into  its  proper  place. 
Without  this,  all  pleasures  must  share 
alike,  except  as  they  differ  in  intensity, 
and  no  one  can  consistently  be  called  to 
yield  the  predominance  to  others. 

But  here  comes  another  great  diffi- 
culty. How  are  all  these  desires  to  be 
gratified,  without  interfering  with  each 
other,  both  in  the  individual  man,  and  as 
regards  different  individuals  in  the  same 
society  .'  Mr.  Hurlbut,  to  our  great  sur- 
prise, utterly  repudiates  the  old  doctrine 
of  compromise  and  surrender,  as  it  may 
be  styled.     He  says,  page  25  : 

"  It  has  been  a  favorite  doctrine,  that  the 
individual  substantiallj  bargains  with  socie- 
ty, when  becoming  a  member,  by  surrender- 
ing a  portion  of  his  natural  rights,  for  cer- 
tain acquired  rights, or  advantages  which 
the  laws  of  government  can  confer.  This 
doctrine  has  never  been  well  defined.  It  is 
the  apology  of  tyranny  for  the  usurpation  of 
human  rights.  What  proper  benefit  gov- 
ernment assumes  to  confer,  you  had  a  right 
to  before  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  supposed  le- 
gal benefit  is  but  your  natural  right,  and 
you  thus  retain  one  right  as  a  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  another.  Let  us  close  the 
door  to  this  tyranny.  Let  us  prove  that 
nature  confers  all  rights,  and  that  the  only 
business  of  the  law  is  to  protect  them." 

And,  a  few  paragraphs  after  this,  he 
does  proceed  to  prove  it  in  an  argument, 
which,  although  it  may  lack  somewhat 
of  the  rigid  consecution  of  that  scholastic 
and  pedantic  Aristotehan  logic  which 
George  Combe  has  exploded,  must  cer- 
tainly be  regarded  as  a  wonderful  eflfort 
of  that  reasoning  ptropensitij  which  the 
author  proceeds  to  gratify,  p.  26  : 

"  Let  our  appeal  be  to  the  natural  laws. 
Let  us  hold  on  to  our  humanity.  Who 
can  rise  superior  to  the  laws  of  the  Creator, 


*  Even  a  heathen  might  teach  us  better  than  this.  Let  us  hear  the  noble  Tully : 
Quare  aliud  aliquid,Torquate,  hominis  surnmum  bonum  reperiendum  est.  Voluptatem 
bestiis  concedamus.  In  bestiis  erunt  humanarum  quaedam  simulacra  virtutum  ?  in  ipsis 
hominibus  virtus,  nisi  voluptatis  causa,  nulla  erit?  et  homini  qui  ceteris  animantibus 
plurimum  priestat,  prsecipui  nihil  datum  esse  dicemus.'  Ad  altiora  quajdamet  magnifi- 
centiora,  mihi  crede,  Torquate,  nati  sumus.  "  Wherefore,  0  Torquatus,  we  must  find 
something  else  as  the  highest  good  of  man.  Let  us  yield  pleasure  to  the  beasts.  Shall 
there  be  in  them  certain  resemblances  of  human  virtues  ;  but  in  men  themselves  shall 
virtue  exist  only  for  the  sake  of  happiness .'  In  man,  who  so  much  excels  the  other 
animals,  shall  we  say  that  there  is,  in  this  respect,  no  preeminence  .'  Believe  me,  Tor- 
quatus, we  are  born  for  higher  and  more  glorious  things." — Cicero  de  p'inibus,  u.  2a. 
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and  dictate  the  surrender  of  a  single  human 
right  ?  A  king  ?  And  why  a  king  ?  He 
is  not  a  product  of  Nature,  but  a  monster 
born  of  ignorance  and  weak  submission. 
A  parliament?  What  doth  a  parliament 
represent  but  the  genuine  rights  of  hu- 
manity ?  these  rights  gave  birth  to  the  par- 
liament, and  by  blotting  them  out,  it  would 
extinguish  itself  forever.  A  surrender  of 
human  rights !  !  Who  stands  up  before 
man  and  Heaven  to  receive  the  dreadful 
sacrifice  ?  A  man  ?  He  dare  not  as  man 
attempt  the  rash  and  wicked  deed.  But 
government — government — may  swallow 
up  all  rights !  And  what  is  government  in 
its  very  nature,  but  the  instrument  adopted 
by  mankind  for  the  declaration  and  defence 
of  the  rights  of  humanity  ?" 

But  really,  and  in  spite  of  the  above 
most  powerful  demonstration,  we  had 
supposed  that  there  was  some  theoretical 
truth,  at  least,  in  this  old  doctrine  of  com- 
promise and  surrender.  It  was  never  a 
favorite  with  us,  because  it  savored  too 
much  of  that  fiction  of  a  social  compact, 
and  because  it  was  liable  to  the  same  ob- 
jection with  our  author's  scheme,  name- 
ly, for  its  negative  defects,  or  want  of  re- 
gard to  the  highest  end  of  government, 
rather  than  for  any  positive  error.  It 
has  certainly  seemed,  and  does  yet  seem 
to  us,  that  there  are  some  things,  which 
a  man  might  righteously  do — that  is,  would 
have  a  right  to  do — out  of  society,  (if  he 
should  ever  be  in  such  a  state,)  which  he 
could  not  righteously  do  in  society.  He 
might,  for  example — at  least  so  it  seems  to 
us — hunt  in  every  mountain  to  which  his 
inclination  directed  him ;  lie  might  fish 
in  every  stream ;  he  might  take  wood  to 
sheUer  himself  from  every  forest.  But 
this  he  cannot  do  in  society  where  sepa- 
rate property  is  established  by  law.  Again, 
there  seem  to  be  certain  rights  existing 
in  a  State,  which  must  have  been  confer- 
red by  it,  and  which  could  not  be  exer- 
cised in  what  is  called  the  state  of  nature, 
for  the  plain  reason,  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  them  to  exist  in  such  a  condition,  or 
to  have  any  reality  at  all  out  of  society. 
Of  this  class  must  certainly  be  the  right 
to  vote,  and  the  right  to  hold  office.  But 
perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  germ  of 
such  a  right,  or  what  may  be  styled  its 
potentiahty,  previously  exists,  and  that, 
therefore,  society  is  necessary,  not  to  con- 
fer, but  to  create  a  state  of  things  in  which 
this  natural  right  may  be  exercised. 
Still,  it  may  be  maintained  that  these 
natural  rights  last  mentioned,  have  no 
ends  which  rest  in  Nature,  but  are  only 
for  the  protection  of  society  itself.     And 


so  we  come  round  "  full  circle,"  as  Mr.' 
Emerson  would  say,  to  the  unavoidable 
conclusion,  that  "  government  is  only  an 
instrument  adopted  by  mankind  for  the 
protection  of  rights,"  whose  only  end  and 
design  is  the  protection  of  government. 

"  Let  us  prove,  says  our  author,  that 
Nature  confers  all  rights."  But  would  it 
not  be  best  first  to  analyze  and  understand 
the  proposition  ?  Nature,  then,  confers 
all  rights — that  is,  whatever  a  man  has  a 
right  to  do  he  does  naturally.  In  other 
words,  whatever  it  is  right  that  a  man 
should  do,  i  s  agreeable  to  Nature.  Nature 
means  man's  individual  condition  in  con- 
nection with  the  state  of  things  in  the 
universe  around  him.  According  to  some 
writers  on  moral  philosophy  who  are 
great  favorites  with  this  school,  right  is 
adaptation  to  Nature,  or  this  very  fitness 
of  things.  In  other  words,  it  is  vivere 
secundum  naturam,  as  some  of  the  old 
sceptics  said.  And  so  our  equation,  from 
which  we  expected  some  most  profound  re- 
sult, finally  runs  out,  x^x  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  terminates  in  the  sage  proposi- 
tion— that  man  has  a  right  to  do  any- 
thing which  is  agreeable  to  the  fitness  of 
things,  that  is,  which  it  is  right  that  he 
should  do.  This  certainly  is  philosophy 
made  easy.  When  all  propositions  are 
reduced  to  this  state,  there  will  certainly 
be  little  controversy  among  men  on  ab- 
stract questions.  It  may  be  taken,  how- 
ever, as  a  good  illustration  of  the  before- 
noted  distinction  between  reasoning  itself, 
and  a  blind  propensity  to  reason.  To  be 
serious,  it  is  the  direct  result  of  using 
words  without  any  definitive  meaning ; 
and  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  that 
more  than  half  the  high-sounding  asser- 
tions of  this  book  might  be  reduced  to 
truisms  or  identical  propositions,  in  the 
same  way. 

Man  has  a  right  to  do  many  things 
undoubtedly  ;  but  he  has  also  something 
more  than  rights.  He  has  duties  too — 
duties  to  himself  as  existing  in  his  indi- 
vidual state — duties  in  his  family  state,  in 
his  social  state  ;  duties  transcending  all 
these — connecting  themselves  with  the 
infinite  and  eternal,  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  duties  which  society  must  regard 
even  on  the  utilitarian  principle  ;  because, 
although  they  have  reference  ultimately 
to  the  highest  spiritual  good,  they  also 
form  the  support  from  which  all  below  is 
suspended.  They  are  the  duties  from 
which  all  the  inferior  rights  and  relations 
derive  their  true  sanction,  and  all  real 
stability;  so  that  as  the  higher  is  lost 
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sight  of  or  degraded,  the  lower  must 
inevitably  fall  in  the  same  proportion. 

In  this  way  it  may  be  maintained,  that 
even  the  physical  well-being  of  man  is 
dependent  from  something  higher  than 
itself,  and  can  only  be  properly  secured 
by  keeping  in  view  those  spiritual  inter- 
ests, which,  by  this  new  sect,  are  regarded 
as   entirely  without  the   cognizance    of 
political  society.     In  this  sense  we  are 
willing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  to  adopt 
and  reason  from  the  utilitarian  theory. 
It  is  true,  but  not  the  whole  truth.     If  it 
is  supposed  to  have  reference  to  the  high- 
est good  of  man,  in  distinction  from  that 
subordinate  thing  which  is  styled  his  hap- 
piness, and  which  can   only  be  perma- 
nently secured  by  keeping  the  eye  fixed 
upon  the  loftier  principle — then  we  cor- 
dially adopt  it  as  our  philosophy.     But 
this  use  of  the  term  utility,  may  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  involving  a  misnomer. 
Thus  viewed,  it  might  seem  to  run  out  of 
itself  into  something  of  a  higher  nature, 
and  requiring  a  different  name.     In  other 
words,  the  ultimate  utility  is  that,  which, 
by  linking  itself  with  something  above, 
thus  secures  firmly  all  below.     But  we 
may  take  lower  ground  still.     Admit  that 
the  State  is  designed  only  to  promote  the 
highest  good  of  man,  regarded  solely  in 
his  earthly  relations.     Even  then  might 
we  contend,  that  government,  if  it  would 
properly  conserve  this,  must  also  have 
respect  to  something  higher ;  if  not  for 
its  own  sake,  and  as  an  end  in  itself,  yet 
as  essential  to  the  preservation  of  that 
which  this  lower  scheme  itself  affirms  to 
be  its  legitimate  objecc.     Such  a  respect 
for  the  higher,  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but 
as  a  means  to  something  below  it,  would 
not,  and  could  not,  indeed,  be  a  true  re- 
gard, and  would,  therefore,  ultimately  fail 
of  the  effect  intended.     As  when  religion, 
or,  to  take  a  case  more  applicable  to  our 
own  country,  when  that  famous  morality 
which  is  such  a  favorite  although  unde- 
fined topic  with  our  haranguers  and  lec- 
turers on  popular  education,  and  which  is 
so  often  and  so  unmeaningly  set  forth  as 
the  only  guaranty  of  our  republican  in- 
stitutions,— when  this,  we  say,  is  recom- 
mended and  cherished  by  law,  only  as  the 
great  means  for  the  protection  of  property 
and   the  maintaining  of  order,  it  is  no 
longer  truly  religion  or  morality,  but  a  re- 
fined species  of  political  economy,  amoral 
circulating  medium,  which,  although  at 
first  strained  up  to   an  apparently  high 
standard  of  value,  must  necessarily  and 
constantly  depreciate ;  showing  that,  like 


the  objects  it  is  designed  to  protect,  "  it  is 
of  the  earth  earthy,"  and  can  therefore 
derive  no  true  sanction  from  the  Eternal 
and  Immutable. 

Although  this  must  inevitably  be  the 
case  with  every  attempt  so  to  invert  the 
order  of  things,  as  to  malce  the  higher  a 
means  to  the  lower,  yet  as  against  the 
sect  we  are  opposing,  the  supposition  may 
be  admitted  ;  and  then  we  contend,  that 
even  on  theBentham  or  utilitarian  scheme, 
their  doctrine  of  inalienable  rights  derived 
from  nature,  and  having  regard  solely  to 
happiness  and  the  gratification  of  desires, 
may  be  utterly  overthrown.  Even  on  this 
ground,  there  can  be  no  such  inalienable 
and  indefeasible  natural  rights,  aside  from 
the  utilities  of  society,  whether  regarded  as 
higher  or  lower. 

Amid  all  the  cant  in  which  society  at 
present  abounds,  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  hear  men  declaim  against 
the  study  of  language  or  of  words,  as 
opposed  to  what  they  are  pleased  to  style 
the  knowledge  of  things.  No  man  has 
been  more  distinguished  for  this  con- 
temptible sophistry,  than  that  quack  of 
quacks,  George  Combe.  Without  wish- 
ing to  run  into  the  opposite  error,  we 
would,  nevertheless,  venture  to  assert, 
that  there  is  nothing  which,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  would  be  productive  of  greater 
advantages  to  moral,  social  and  theologi- 
cal science,  than  the  careful  analysis  of 
the  common  elementary  terms  employed 
in  them.  We  refer,  for  example,  to  such 
words  as  nature,  right,  rights,  duty,  pro- 
perty. State,  government,  law,  punish- 
ment, liberty,  slavery,  &c. ;  from  the 
abuse,  or  rather,  from  the  use  of  which 
in  senses  entirely  different  from  what 
they  have  borne  since  the  first  origin  of 
language,  there  is  arising  a  confusion, 
threatening  to  throw  all  modern  institu- 
tions into  utter  disorder. 

Among  other  examples  of  this,  no  one, 
perhaps,  has  been  the  cause  of  more  mis- 
chief, than  the  complete  separation  that 
has,  at  length,  come  to  take  place  be- 
tween the  adjective  j-ight  and  the  noun 
right.  While  the  modest  adjective  is 
confined  to  the  enunciation  of  what  are 
generally  regarded  as  the  simplest  moral 
truths,  having  in  themselves  nothing  of 
the  profound  or  philosophical,  the  usurp- 
ing noun  has  become  the  great  weapon 
of  the  political  sophist,  the  declaiming 
demagogue,  and  the  spurious  reformer. 
Hence  the  unmeaning  distinctions  of 
rights,  which  so  much  abound  in  certain 
We  have  natural  rights,  and 
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civil  rights,  political  rights,  rights  of  hu- 
manity, rights  of  women ;  and  all  distinct 
from  moral  rights,  or  the  right  to  do  right, 
and  abstain  from  wrong.  These  rights 
are  spoken  of  as  absolute  in  themselves. 
They  are  styled  inalienable,  and  indefea- 
sible, without  reference  to  any  moral  con- 
siderations involved  in  their  exercise,  or 
any  expediency  by  which  the  morality 
of  such  exercise  might  be  determined. 

There  is  nothing  which  we  more  firmly 
believe,  than  that  there  is  an  eternal  prin- 
ciple of  right,  irrespective  of  all  expedi- 
encies or  utilities,  antecedents  or  conse- 
quents ;  but  when  thus  regarded,  it  has 
reference  to  ultimate  and  absolute  states 
of  soul.  In  its  applications  to  acts,  or 
outward  manifestations,  we  must  have 
respect  to  the  lower  considerations.  Be- 
nevolence, for  example,  is  always  right, 
malevolence  is  always  wrong;  but  this 
cannot  be  said  of  actions.  They  have 
no  unvarying  moral  character ;  and  no- 
thing can  be  more  irrational  than  to  at- 
tempt to  lay  down  an  absolute  rule 
respecting  the  right  or  wrong  of  any  acts 
or  relations  in  the  abstract.  That  we 
should  live  for  the  glory  of  God,  prima- 
rily, and,  in  subordination  to  that,  for  the 
highest  temporal,  spiritual  and  eternal 
o-ood  of  our  own  souls  and  the  souls  of 
others,  is  absolute  right  or  righteousness, 
which  can  neither  yield  to,  or  be  modified 
by,  any  expediencies.  In  the  application, 
ihowever,  of  this  absolute  righteousness, 
and  in  determining  the  best  mode  of  car- 
rying out  its  manifestations  in  acts,  expe- 
diency and  utility  do  come  in  ;  and  that 
moral  agent  who  chooses  to  act  without 
reference  to  them,  does  so  at  the  peril  in- 
volved in  the  highest  responsibilities. 

At  all  events,  we  have  a  right,  or  it  is 
rio-ht  for  us,  to  assume  this  position,  in 
reasoning  against  those  who  adopt  the 
utilitarian  theory,  which  we  have  ad- 
mitted contains  the  truth,  although  not 
the  whole  truth.  It  is  a  theory,  too,  into 
which  our  author  ever  and  anon  falls,  al- 
thouj^h  he  sets  out  with  another  scheme 
of  what  he  styles  natural  or  absolute 
rights.  There  is  hardly  a  page  in  which 
he  does  not  forget  his  phrenological  the- 
ory, and  argue  somewhat  rationally  in 
favor  of  or  against  certain  political  \mvi- 
leges  or  disadvantages,  from  the  benefit 
or  injury  they  produce  to  society.  When- 
ever, however,  this  ground  is  taken,  the 
absolute  right  is  gone  at  once;  the  mis- 
chievous noun  is  merged  in  the  adjective, 
and  the  question  is  not — what  is  the  ab- 
stract right  independent  of  relations  and 


circumstances,  but  what  is  right,  and 
what  ought  to  be  done,  in  a  given  state  of 
things. 

In  determining  this,  we  may  adopt  a 
higher  or  lower  standard  of  utility ;  but 
whatever  it  may  be,  no  absolute  right 
can  be  allowed  to  stand  independent  of 
its  measurement  and  decision.  Man  has 
no  right  to  live,  even,  if  it  is  not  right 
that  he  should  live ;  and  it  is  not  right  for 
him  to  live,  if  his  life  is  in  the  way  of 
that  highest  good  which  the  State  pro- 
poses to  itself. 

Disavowing  then,  as  we  do,  the  uliti- 
tarian  theory,  which  is  such  a  favorite 
with  most  political  writers,  or,  rather, 
holding  it  to  be  subordinate  to  a  much 
higher  system  of  truth,  we  will,  notwith- 
standing, exercise  our  right  of  employing 
it  against  its  own  advocates,  or  against 
those  who  actually  maintain  it,  and  are 
continually  resorting  to  it,  although  de- 
ceiving themselves   with  the  undefined 
and  indefinable  term  Nature.     Let  us  then 
consider  the  mode  of  its  application  to 
those  rights  about  which  so  much  noise 
is  made,  as  being  natural,  absolute,  in- 
alienable,   indefeasible,   &c.      We    will 
commence  with  one  which  may  be  justly 
styled  one  of  the  lowest ;  because,  in- 
stead of  having  anything  final  in  itself,  it 
is  only  a  means  to  a  means.     Let  us  sup- 
pose, then,  that  the  State  is  in  existence, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  origin ;  the 
body  politic  is  formed  and    grown ;  we 
have  that  whole,  the  good  of  which,  and 
of  its  parts,  dislributively  and  collectively, 
is  to   be  our    standard   of  utility :    the 
question  arises — whether  all  shall  have 
a  voice  in  the  making  of  laws,  or  a  right 
to  vote  in  the  choice  of  rulers.     Shall 
there,  for  example,  be  a  property  qualifi- 
cation, and  shall  an  interest  in  the  soil  be 
deemed   requisite   to   entitle   one  to  the 
privilege  ?     Here  steps  in  our  man  of  ab- 
stract rights,  and  says  that  no  such  ques- 
tion can  be  tolerated.     Man  has  an  abso- 
lute right  to  govern  himself  and  choose 
his  own  rulers.     He  appeals  to  Nature. 
He  will,  perhaps,  tell  us  Franklin's  fa- 
mous story  of  the  man  with  the  dead  and 
living  jackass,  and  ask  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  as  though  he  had  really  proposed 
an  argument,  whether  the  right  of  suifrage 
is  in  the  man  or  in  the  jackass.    We  never 
had   any  exalted   opinion   of  Franklin, 
either  in  his  religious  or  political  charac- 
ter ;  but  we  would  simply  remark  here, 
in  passing,  that  this  old  threadbare  anec- 
dote is  altogether  unworthy  of  him.     If 
he  was  ever  the  author  of  it,  it  only  shows 
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that  he  took  a  very  common-place  and 
superficial  view  of  this  very  difficult  sub- 
ject. We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  in  a  political  point  of  view,  a  man 
with  a  jackass  is,  in  some  respects,  more 
likely  to  be  a  better  citizen,  if  not  a  better 
man,  than  the  same  person  without  a 
jackass.  But  this  constitutes  a  very 
small  part  of  the  great  question  involved: 
Is  the  proposed  good  of  society  more 
likely  to  be  advanced,  by  restricting 
the  exercise  of  voting  to  those  who  have 
a  deeper  interest  in  the  preservation 
of  the  franchise,  and  by  holding  out 
a  laudable  motive  for  the  acquiring  of 
this  interest.'  It  is  simply  an  inquiry  as 
to  what  will  best  conserve  the  true  inte- 
rests of  the  State.  This  quesiion  of  suf- 
frage we  do  not  pretend  here  to  decide, 
but  only  to  point  out  what  seem  to  us 
the  rational  grounds  on  which  the  deci- 
sion should  be  placed,  and  to  protest 
against  the  absurdity  of  regarding  it  as 
a  natural  and  abstract  right. 

That  property,  as  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  State's  protection,  should  be  repre- 
sented, is  a  position  certainly  entitled  to 
some  consideration,  although  this  may 
be  in  itself  far  from   conclusive    as  a 
ground  of  suffrage.     The  same  may  be 
said  of  it  as  a  test — although  a  very  im- 
perfect one — of  the  possession  of  supe- 
rior intelligence.     There  is,  however,  an 
argument  of  a  higher  rank,  derived  from 
what  might  be  styled  the  moral  effect  of 
a  freehold  interest  in  the  soil ;  especially 
one  requiring  residence  as  a  condition  of 
the  franchise.     We  might  regard  it  as 
productive  of  that  love  of  home,  which  is 
the  nursery  of  so  many  virtues,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  unsettled,  roving  disposition, 
so  fruitful  in  crime.     We  might  view  it 
as  one  great  cause  of  a  more  pure  and 
patriotic  love  of  our  institutions,  or  as 
the  main  source  of  that  household  and 
family  feeling,  which  is   so   eminently 
conservative  in  its  nature.     We  do  not 
assert,  and  our  present  argument  by  no 
means  requires  us  to  assert,  or  prove, 
that  these,  or  many  others  like  them,  are 
sufficient  positively  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion.    Neither  do  we  say  but  that  the 
weight  of  argument  may  be  strongly  the 
other  way.     We  are  aware  of  the  intrin- 
sic difficulties  that  surround  almost  any 
view  of  this  subject ;  but  the  considera- 
tions advanced  are  certainly  sufficient  to 
show  that  suffrage  is  no  indefeasible  or 
abstract  right,  independent  of  a  wise  ex- 
pediency, but  a  question  of  fact,  to  be 
decided  by  all  the  lights  of  reason  and 
experience.     It  is  no  such  abstract  right 


that  its  bare  denial  to  any  particular  por- 
tion of  the  population,  should,  of  itself, 
be  a  ground  of  revolution,  the  same  as 
though  life,  or  liberty,  or  their  due  se- 
curity, had  been  unjustly  invaded. 

If  it  can  be  made  out  that  the  right  of 
voting  may  be  rendered  too  cheap — that 
limitations  upon  it  are  necessary  for  the 
order  and  stability  of  the  State — that  the 
true  good  of  the  whole,  even  of  the  dis- 
franchised, is  most  likely  to  be  effected 
by  denying  universal  suffrage — then  it 
follows  that  it  is  not  right  that  all  should 
vote ;  then  all  have  not  a  right  to  vote; 
then  some  have  no  right  to  vote.     This 
is  the  simple  course  of  the  argument, 
when  reduced  to  logical  form — simple, 
we  say,  as  elementary  political  truth — 
and  yet,  in  its  application  to  existing  cir- 
cumstances, requiring  the  most  careful 
investigation  of  facts     We  dwell  on  this, 
because,  plain  as  the  real  truth  is,  the 
public  mind,  in  our  country,  has   been 
utterly  perverted  by  this  doctrine  of  natu- 
ral right,  and  the  corresponding  belief  that 
there  is  an  absolute  title  to  the  elective 
franchise,  irrespective  of  any  regard  to 
the  good  of  society.     "  If  one  man  has  a 
right  to  be  a  king,  all  are  kings."     Al- 
most all  the  thought  and  reasoning  on  the 
popular  side  of  this  most  important  ques- 
tion, may  be  summed  up  in  this  short 
formula,  which  our  author  seems  to  re- 
gard as  so  conclusive  a  specimen  of  logic. 

"  The  book  before  us  regards  suffrage 
as  one  of  those  natural  rights."  p. 
108.  "  The  right  to  govern  himself,  is 
one  which  a  man  cannot  even  surren- 
der." p.  108.     Agam  he  says: 

"  His  voice  must  be  heard  in  the  State, 
for  he  is  one  of  the  many  persons  who 
constitute  it.  What  was  good  for  one 
man,  is  good  for  all.  All  shall  declare  it, 
and  all  shall  maintain  it." 

Here  all  is  put  upon  the  ground  of 
natural  rights — rights  which  every  man 
possesses  as  man,  and  as  being  of  the 
same  kind  with  his  right  to  exist,  or  to 
be  a  man.  But  the  real  Nature  will  have 
her  way.  There  are  times  when  the  in- 
nate common  sense  in  every  man's  mind 
will  prevail  over  theory.  Hardly  a  page 
elapses,  before  we  find  the  writer  himself 
talking  of  limitations  and  expediency. 
He  prescribes  twenty-one  years  as  the 
'presumed  age  of  discretion ;  but  who  is 
to  presume  this .'  or  who  gave  those 
above  a  certain  age,  any  authority  to  limit 
the  natural  rights  of  those  who  are  un- 
der  ?  May  it  not  be  contended,  with 
much  plausibility,  that  the  unexampled 
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progress  of  the  species  in  our  day  ought 
to  relax  some  of  those  antiquated  insti- 
tutions, which  were  adopted  in  the  com- 
parative minority  of  our  race,  and  trans- 
fer to  an  earlier  time  the  period  of  politi- 
cal action  ?  Why  should  this  age  be  any 
longer  required,  when  we  have  already 
a  young  democracy,  claiming  to  be  so 
much  wiser  than  their  democratic  pro- 
genitors ?  There  is  nothing  absolute 
here.  The  many  thousand  votes  to  be 
found  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-one  years,  might  be  very  con- 
venient to  some  political  party  just  lack- 
ing them  to  make  a  majority;  and  its 
demagogues  might  very  plausibly  con- 
tend, as  others  have  done,  that  there  is 
more  honesty,  more  purity,  and  more 
generous  and  high-souled  patriotism  at 
the  former  than  at  the  latter  period  of 
life. 

Again,  the  author  would  confine  the 
exercise  of  the  right  to  "  those  who  have 
the  intelligence  and  the  moral  impulse  to 
prescribe  and  observe  the  rule  of  right,  or 
whose  organization  would  lead  them  to 
be  conservative  of  rights,  rather  than  to 
aggress  upon  them;"  page  109.  These 
he  rather  wildly  estimates  at  one-half  per 
cent.,  or  five  in  a  thousand,  of  those  adult 
persoHS,  who  can  read.  To  determine 
who  possess  the  imperfect  organiza- 
tion, we  must  of  course  call  in  the  aid  of 
the  manipulations  of  the  phrenologists, 
or  the  decisions  of  those  other  organiza- 
tions that  assume — by  what  right  we 
know  not — to  be  more  perfect  than  the 
rest. 

If  it  be  said,  that  there  must  be  some 
limitations,  and  that,  therefore,  in  these 
matters,  we  must  be  governed  by  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense,  we  answer — 
True,  most  true.  It  is  to  this  very  test  of 
common  sense,  we  wish  to  bring  the  doc- 
trines of  this  school.  But  then,  what 
becomes  of  the  abstract,  absolute,  and  in- 
alienable right,  which  exists  in  an  in- 
choate condition  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
which  a  man  never  surrenders  in  society, 
or  commits  to  the  keeping  of  those  who 
assume  to  judge  of  his  age  or  intelligence.? 
We  have  taken  extreme  cases.  But  ex- 
treme cases  are  those  by  which  principles 
are  ever  best  tested  ;  and  sometimes,  in 
consequence  of  the  mist  in  which  truth  is 
involved  by  sophistry,  it  is  the  only  way 
by  which  error  can  be  made  palpably  ap- 
parent. It  is  to  drive  out  this  false  and 
yet  inveterate  notion  of  absolute  or  na- 
tural right,  that  we  resort  to  propositions 
so   simple  as  to  be  almost  reg-arded  as 


truisms,  and  to  statements  so  extreme 
that  they  may  be  seen  at  once  to  involve 
the  opposing  absurdity.  We  want  to 
force  these  men  of  absolute  and  inalien- 
able rights  to  talk  about  expediency,  and 
common  sense,  and  the  necessity  of  some 
limitations  in  extreme  cases ;  becaiise  the 
moment  they  get  upon  this  ground,  their 
absolutism  is  as  utterly  gone  in  principle, 
as  though  they  had  resorted  to  the  high- 
est freehold  qualification.  That  which 
is  absolute  can  have  no  limitation.  Our 
opponents  on  this  question  must  steer 
between  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  If  they 
depart  a  hand's  breadth,  either,way,  from 
their  assumed  natural  right,  they  are 
upon  grounds  which,  followed  out,  must 
lead  to  higher  expediencies,  and  still 
higher  expediencies,  until  they  arrive  at  the 
position  on  which  we  would  take  our 
stand,  namely — that  government  is  not 
merely  a  creation  of  the  governed,  (except 
in  the  lowest  physical  sense,)buta'divinely 
appointed  means  for  mail's  highest  physi- 
cal and  moral  good.  The  propriety  of 
the  freehold  qualification,  too, as  well  as 
sex  and  age,  presents  a  question  of  a 
sound  expediency.  It  was  a  question 
likewise  about  which  our  fathers,  those 
enlightened  advocates  of  rational  liberty, 
had  but  little  difference  of  opinion.  The 
new  sect  would  say,  that  they  lived  in  too 
close  a  contiguity  with  the  British  con- 
stitution, and  had  not  yet  become  released 
from  its  thralldom.  This  must  pass  for 
what  it  is  worth,  with  all  who  are  able  to 
compare  VVashington  and  Marshall,  Ha- 
milton, Jay,  and  Madison,  with  the  teach- 
ers of  the  new  mental  and  political  phi- 
losophy. 

We,  on  our  side,  may  have  limitations. 
They  are  shut  up  to  Nature,  and  must 
make  the  most  of  her.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  in  the  actual  applications  of  their 
absolute  theory,  they  are  ever  compelled 
to  forsake  their  goddess.  Nature,  unless 
they  use  the  term  as  an  unmeaning 
synonym  for  right  and  duty ;  and  then 
natural  rights,  as  we  have  before  shown, 
come  just  to  mean — right  rights,  and  no- 
thing more.  In  these  and  all  similar 
cases,  we  are  ever  brought  to  this  one 
conclusion  :  A  portion  of  the  population 
must,  from  the  very  necessity  of  the  case, 
be  judges  of  the  rights  of  others,  and 
these  latter  must  submit  to  their  decision, 
or  no  government  can  ever  be  established ; 
or,  if  commenced,  can  ever  have  any 
security  for  its  continuance  during  any 
period  of  time. 

We  find  it  occasionally  extremely  diffi- 
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cult  to  understand  our  author,  and  we 
sometimes  doubt  whether  he  always 
really  understands  himself.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  mistake  him  when  he  says  of 
each  man,  "  His  voice  must  be  heard  in 
the  State,  because  he  is  one  of  the  many 
persons  who  compose  it."  This  is  plain 
enough,  however  false ;  and  so  also  is 
the  theory  on  which.perhaps  unconscious- 
ly, the  author  founds  it.  It  is  all  as  plain  as 
numeration  in  arithmetic.  The  State, 
then,  is  nothing  more  than  the  aggregate 
sum  of  its  numerical  parts.  The  rights 
existing  are  only  the  sum  of  individual 
accumulated  in  the  concern,  and 
no  modification  from  the  or- 
ganism of  society.  Each  individual's 
equal  right  to  govern  rests  simply  on  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  part,  and  on  no  other 
foundation  whatever. 

Very  soon,  however,  he  is  found  illus- 
trating the  odd  remark  of  Horace  : 


rights 
receiving 


"Naturam   expelles 
recurret."* 


furca,  tamen   usque 


The  real  nature,  as  we  have  said,  will 
assert  her  rights.  Their  own  common 
sense  will,  at  times,  be  heard,  in  spite  of 
their  philosophy. 

"Etmalaperrumpetfurtimfastidiavictrix." 

They  must  talk  of  some  limitations. 
They  may  style  it  an  abstraction  ;  still, 
they  cannot,  for  the  life  of  them,  always 
avoid  the  language  of  truth,  or  help  talk- 
ing occasionally  of  society  as  an  organic 
whole,  which,  in  the  order  of  nature,  if 
not  of  time,   is  so  before  the  individual, 
that  it  not  only  modifies,  but   actually 
creates  his  rights,  relations,  and  duties, 
and  makes  him,  in  fact,  a  different  being 
from  what  he  would  be  out  of  society — 
just  as  in  every  other  true  organization, 
a  part,  severed  from  the  whole,  as  a  hand, 
for  example,  cut  off  from  the  body,  is  no 
longer  the  same  thing  that  it  was  before, 
nor  strictly  entitled  to  the  same  name, 
although  the  courtesy  of  language  may 
allow  it  to  be  retained.     It  is  thus  that 
society  constitutes  man  what  he  really  is, 
rather  than  that  man  constitutes  society. 
Out  of  it,  as  Aristole  truly  says,  he  is  no 
longer  strictly  man  ;  but  either  a  beast  or 
a  god.f     Whatever  he  may  be  in  respect 
to  his  Maker,  he  has  no  rights  as  towards 
his  fellow-men,  because,  in  such  a  state, 
he  has,  to  them,  no  relations.     To  talk, 
then,  of  an  inalienable,  indefeasible,  not- 


to-be-surrendered,  absolute  right  of  suf- 
frage, is, in  itself,  absolute  nonsense  ;  just 
as  absurd  as  when  the  equally  insane 
ranters,  on  the  other  extreme,  talk  of  the 
natural,  inalienable  and  indefeasible 
rights  of  the  Crown. 

The  conclusion  from  the  whole  view 
is,  that  our  author's  magnificent  scheme 
of  rights,  and  his  high-sounding  propo- 
sitions, run  down  again,  as  they  always 
will  when   strictly  analyzed,    into  flat 
truisms,  directly  contradictory  of  the  pre- 
mises from  which  he  sets  out.     After  all 
the  turbid  and  sputtering  fermentation  has 
worked  itself  off,  blow  away  the   foam, 
and  this   is  the    stale  residuum :    Men 
have  a  natural,  absolute,  inalienable,  in- 
defeasible, never-to-be-surrendered  right 
to  govern  themselves,  as  far  as  it  is  right 
that  they  should  govern  themselves,  and 
with  such  limitations  as  a  wise  expedien- 
cy, grounded  upon  some  proper  standard 
of  good,  shall  determine  best  to  promote 
the  object  for  which  society  is  organized, 
whatever  that  object. may  be.      Pretty 
safe,   this.      "  The    grand    fundamental 
maxim  of  the  succession  to  the  throne," 
(says  Punch  in  the  Comic  Blackstone,) 
"  must  be   taken   to   be   this  :  that  the 
crown  is  hereditary  in  all  cases,  exceipt 
those  in  which  it  is'nt."     And  so  w  th 
respect  to  Counsellor  Hurlbut's  absolute 
right  of  suffrage,  we  may  pretty  safely 
say,  that  all  men  have  an  absolute  right 
to  make  their  own  laws,  and  vote  for 
their  own  rulers,  except  in  those  cases 
in  which  it  is  not  right  that  they  should 
do  any  such  thing. 

Besides  the  clamor  about  natural  rights, 
there  has  been  a  vast  deal  of  stale  decla- 
mation by  men  of  the  Dorr  and  Dallas 
calibre,  about  privileged  classes,  excluded 
classes,  aristocratic  features,  &c.  All 
this  miserable  cant,  which  has  about  as 
much  meaning  in  this  country  as  "  feu- 
dal tenures,"  has  sprung  from  a  most 
stupid  misapprehension  of  a  term.  When 
men  are  denoted  by  natural  marks,  al- 
together out  of  the  control  of  the  individ- 
ual, as  when  property  is  made  to  descend 
to  the  first-born  son,  then  there  is  a  pri- 
vileged class.  When  a  red-haired  man, 
or  a  colored  man,  as  is  the  case  in  some 
of  our  oldest  and  most  democratic  demo- 
cracies, is  denied  even  "  the  right  to  be  a 
man,"  then  there  is  an  excluded  caste.  On 
the  other  hand,  men  may  be  denoted  by 
political  description,  apphcable  alike  to 


•  Epist.  Lib.  I.  10.  24. 
sure  to  return. 


You  may  drive  out  nature  with  a  pitchfork,  but  she  will  be 

tAristot.  Politica,  Lib.  1. 1. 
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all,  excluding  none,  and  this  is  qualifica^ 
lion  or  condition ;  such  as  every  wise 
State  will  always,  to  some  extent,  annex 
to  her  most  valuable  rights.  Now  ex- 
press them  in  the  affirmative  language, 
and  they  are  no  longer  exclusions  but 
privileges — privileges  granted  by  the 
State,  and  all  of  them  advances  on  that 
state  of  nature,  or  extra-society  condition, 
in  which  none  of  them  can  exist,  because 
the  relations  out  of  which  they  arise 
have  then  no  being.  For  example,  just 
as  the  State  may  lawfully  say,  All  may 
exercise  the  legal  profession,  who  have 
pursued  three  years'  study  of  the  law;  so 
also  may  it  say  affirmatively,  and,  with- 
out any  negative  terms  of  exclusion. 
All  may  vote  who  have  by  industry  ac- 
quired a  small  freehold,  or  (which  we 
regard  as  a  much  better  ground  of  suf- 
frage) all  males  who  have  become  house- 
holders or  heads  of  families — all  may 
hold  certain  offices  when  they  are  of  a 
certain  age,  and  have  acquired  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  constitutional  polity  of 
the  country.  There  is  as  much  exclu- 
sion in  any  one  of  these  cases  as  in  the 
other.  All  are  conditions,  neither  derived 
from,  nor  infringing  upon,  any  natural 
rights,  but  springing  directly  from  the 
organism  of  the  State.  Some  of  these 
may  be  wise  and  some  not,  but  all  involve 
the  same  principle.  Suffrage  is  not  a 
natural  right,  and  to  annex  some  condi- 
tions is  the  part  of  a  wise  State,  which 
should  not  permit  its  most  precious  privi- 
leges to  become  worthless,  and  even  mis- 
chievous by  being  too  cheap.  Some  ad- 
mit there  may  be  inequality  of  condition 
and  relation,  while  they  contend  there 
should  be  equality  of  rights.  But  this  is 
absurd.  Variety  or  inequality  of  condi- 
tion necessarily  draws  after  it  variety  or 
inequality  of  right  and  duty.  And  this  is 
not  only  consistent  with,  but  actually 
conservative  of,  freedom,  as  long  as  the 
condition  itself  is  not  necessitated. 

Let  us  pursue  this  train  of  thought  a 
little  farther  in  respect  to  foreigners.  On 
the  hypothesis  which  regards  the  State  as 
the  organized  source  of  political  life,  even 
native-born  citizens  derive  their  civil 
rights  from  that  fundamental  pohty,  with- 
out which  they  could  not  be  citizens, 
for  the  simplest  of  all  reasons — because, 
otherwise,  there  would  be  neither  State 
nor  citizenship  in  existence.  How  much 
more  then  must  foreign  immigrants  be 
supposed  wholly  subject,  in  respect  to 
this  privilege,  to  the  authority  whose 
protection  they  have  sought.     The  other 


theory,  however,  derives  all  rights  from 
nature.  They  belong  to  the  individual 
man  as  man.  They  cannot  even  be  sur- 
rendered. The  office  of  government  is 
simply  to  give  them  efficacy.  They  come 
from  no  localities.  They  are  defined  by 
no  space.  They,  of  course,  cannot  be 
affected  by  so  insignificant  a  circumstance 
as  the  time  or  spot  of  one's  birth.  All 
limitations  being  restraints  on  natural 
rights,  the  moment  men  set  foot  upon 
the  territory  of  a  State,  and  become  parts 
of  its  masses,  they  are  ipso  facto,  and 
equally  with  the  oldest  inhabitants,  enti- 
tled to  all  the  rights  the  law  can  confer. 
On  such  a  theory,  there  is  no  need  that 
foreign  swarms  should  go  forth,  like  the 
valiant  Northmen  of  old,  and  boldly  as- 
serting the  natural  right  of  the  strongest, 
wrest  by  the  arm  of  conquest  the  pos- 
sessions of  a  weaker  foe.  There  is  an 
easier  process,  which  certain  late  re- 
searches into  the  jus  gentium  has  brought 
to  light.  Only  let  them  come  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  claim  alone,  or  by  the  aid  of  a 
party  that  wants  their  votes,  a  numerical 
majority,  and  the  work  is  done.  Such  are 
the  circumstances  of  some  of  our  smaller 
States,  and  such  the  present  condition  of 
the  swarming  population  of  Europe,  that 
it  would  be  nothing  strange  for  this  to  be 
done,  in  certain  cases,  without  internal 
aid.  They  might  arrange  themselves  at 
once  into  a  mass  meeting  on  the  shores  of 
Delaware  or  Rhode  Island,  call  a  conven- 
tion on  the  spot,  and  form  a  new  paper 
constitution,  which  should  immediately 
vest  in  themselves  equal  rights  with  the 
former  population.  For,  are  they  not 
men  .'  Have  they  not  "  desires  which 
nature  has  implanted,"  and  does  not  the 
new  philosophy  declare  that  "  hence  are 
the  rights  of  man  ?"  May  they  not,  in 
perfect  consistency  with  the  doctrines  of 
this  book,  say  to  the  former  occupants — 
"  Here  we  are,  all  on  the  soil  together. 
Are  we  not  all  men  ;  all  children  of  na- 
ture, all  possessed  of  equal  natural  rights .' 
What  difference  can  it  make  who  came 
first,  or  who  came  last .'  Those  who 
came  first  have  no  more  right  to  say 
when  our  citizenship  shall  commence, 
than  we  have  to  say  when  theirs  shall  ter- 
minate." Is  it  not  the  very  essence  of  this 
doctrine  that  every  moment  of  the  indivi- 
dual and  national  existence  stands  se- 
vered by  itself  .'  The  past  cannot  control 
the  present  or  the  future.  The  moment 
this  is  admitted,  we  are  at  once  upon  a 
totally  different  philosophy. 

More  than  all — are  they  not  people  ? 
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Are  they  not  the  masses  ?     Hear,  then, 
our  author  on  this  subject  (page  52  :) 

"  Whenever  a  majority  of  the  people 
rise  up  and  demand  a  reformed  constitu- 
tion, is  it  not  their  ri^ht  to  have  it  ? — and 
they  luill  have  it,  since  the  consent  which 
gave  vitality  is  withdrawn,  and  of  course 
it  falls  for  want  of  support.  Another  takes 
its  place.  But  it  is  said  that  this  is  a  reoo- 
'  lution.  Let  us  not  be  frightened  at  a  word. 
It  is  a  change,  a  peaceful,  moral  change. 
It  is  a  step  of  progress — it  may  be  of  great 
progress — in  the  cause  of  human  rights  " 

Had  the  old  Normans  but  known  any- 
thing of  this  doctrine  of  human  rights, 
or  been  inclined  to  take  this  "  step  in 
progress,"  they  might  simply  have  gone 
over  and  outvoted  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
instead  of  having  all  the  trouble  and  all 
the  odium  of  conquering  them.  We  are 
drawing  no  caricatures.  Any  man  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  kind  of  coloniza- 
tion by  which  we  have  acquired  Texas, 
and  by  which  also  it  is  gravely  proposed  to 
obtain  California,  and  even  all  Mexico, 
will  have  the  best  idea  of  this  species  of 
peaceful  revolution,  this  method  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  laws  of  other  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  admission  into  the 
territory,  and  then  claiming  the  inaliena- 
ble rights  of  man,  in  nuUifyingall  its 
existing  institutions. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say,  in  concluding 
this  subdivision  of  our  subject,  that  here 
also  are  certain  questions  of  a  wise  ex- 
pediency. It  may,  with  great  reason,  be 
contended,  that  citizenship  may  be  ren- 
dered worthless,  and  worse  than  w^orth- 
less  by  being  made  too  cheap  ;  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  we  should  be  a.  gens, 
instead  of  a  mere  collection  of  men  and 
women  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
that  no  national  existence  ever  has  been 
stable,  or  can  be  expected  to  be  stable, 
that  is  not  founded,  in  a  great  degree,  on 
homogeneity  of  race.  In  this  point  of 
view,  too,  it  may  be  said  to  be  vastly 
important  for  us  to  maintain  a  fixed  and 
decided  national  character,  ever  liable  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  perpetual  influx  of 
foreigners.  Here,  then,  natural  rights 
are  found  to  have  no  meaning  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  them,  we  are  forced  up  to  a 
higher  rule  of  right,  even  that  wisest  ex- 
pediency, which  has  regard  to  the  nation's 
truest  well-being,  in  the  security  and 
permanency  of  its  organic  life. 

Let  the  reader  keep  in  mind,  that  we 
have  taken  the  utilitarian  hypothesis, 
simply  to  hatter  down,  by  means  of  it, 
the  system  we  are  reviewing.  We  hold  to 
a  higher  theory,  namely,  that  government 


is  a  divine  institution,  and  that  the  State 
is  a  moral  agent,  and  has  reference  to  the 
highest  good  of  man,  moral  as  well  as 
physical.  But  no  very  lofty  position  is 
required,  to  demolish  the  absurdities  of 
the  view  against  which  we  contend.  Its 
prime  fallacy  consists  in  the  juggling 
substitution  of  the  noun  for  the  adjective. 
Man  has  a  right  to  this,  and  to  that,  irre- 
spective of  its  being  right,  or  for  the 
good  of  society  as  a  whole,  and,  through 
such  whole,  for  the  good  of  the  parts  in 
their  various  relations.  Now,  unless  their 
own  assertions  are  to  pass  for  proof,  they 
cannot,  on  this  ground,  demonstrate  their 
simplest  proportions.  They  cannot  even 
maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of 
human  ranks.  Whether  there  shall  be 
orders  among  men — a  nobility  and  a  pea- 
santry, a  priesthood  and  a  laity— may  also 
be  treated  as  questions  of  a  sound  expe- 
diency. It  matters  not,  now,  for  our  pre- 
sent argument,  whether  the  decision  be 
for  or  against  such  equality.  The  bare 
possibility  that,  in  certain  circumstances, 
the  affirmative  may  be  grounded  on  the 
higher  good,  is  sufficient  to  sweep  away 
all  claim  of  natural  and  inherent  right  to 
the  contrary.  If  it  can  be  shown,  that 
in  any  state  of  society,  the  existence  of 
such  relations  gives  rise  to  many  mutual 
virtues  and  salutary  traits  of  character, 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  called  out, 
and  that  they  are,  in  other  respects,  for 
the  best  good  of  such  society,  then,  in 
respect  to  it,  there  is  an  end  of  the  ques- 
tion. Our  author  admits  that,  in  regard  to 
wealth,  there  must  and  will  be  distinctions 
among  men.  There  must  and  will  bean 
aristocracy  here.  Laws  to  prevent  it, 
(and  here  he  gets  again  on  the  utilitarian 
hypothesis,  and  away  from  his  scheme  of 
natural  rights,)  he  thinks  wiU  do  more 
mischief  tlian  good. 

Now  suppose  that  it  can  be  fairly 
shown,  in  given  circumstances,  that  since 
there  7nust  be  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
independent  and  the  dependent,  it  is  much 
better  for  the  State,  as  an  organic  body, 
acting  for  its  highe.st  good,  that  this  aris- 
tocracy should  be  founded  on  an  illustri- 
ous ancestry,  or  on  birth,  as  furnishing 
some  stable  and  well-known  test  in 
which  Providence  and  Nature  are  both 
concerned,  rather  than  on  the  mere  acci- 
dent of  a  successful  commercial  or  manu- 
facturing speculation  :  Suppose  it  to  be 
shown  that  such  a  standard,  while,  in 
the  course  of  generations,  it  produces  no 
more  real  inequality  than  would  exist  with- 
out it,  is  productive  of  more  good  and  less 
evU,  in  con.sequence  of  being  confined  to 
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regular    channels ;— that,  by   reason   of 
being  established  and  well  known,  there 
is  more  kindly  feeling  existing  between 
the  related  parties,  less  discontent,  Unea- 
siness, malevolence  and  mutual  jealousy  ; 
— that,  therefore,  there  is  more  real  be- 
nevolence and  less  pride  on  the  part  of 
the  rich   and   the  distinguished,   and  a 
more  genuine  feeling  of  brotherhood  min- 
gled with  their  sense  of  dependence  on 
the  part  of  the  lowly  :  Suppose  it  could 
be  shown,  that  Aristotle  is  right  in  the 
opinion,  that  a  State  cannot  be  a  compact 
or  well-fitted  structure,  without  such  dif- 
ferences, any  more  than  a  building  could 
be  firm  without  variety  in  the  size,  nature 
and  strength  of  its  materials :  Imagine 
it  proved  that  such  a  condition  is  really 
more  ennobling  to  human  nature — that 
Christianity  has  a  fairer  field  for  moral 
discipline,  in  bringing  out  those  virtues 
of  kindness  and  humility  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  love  and  gratitude  on  the  other, 
which  seem  only  capable  of  existing  in 
such  antithetical  contrast,  and  which  are 
worth  more  than  all  fancied  natural  rights 
in  a  society  where  a  proud  and  painful 
distrust  is  engendered,  under  the  name  of 
"  that  eternal  vigilance  which  is  said  to 
be  the  price  of  liberty :"    Suppose  that 
thus  the  truest  good  of  all  classes  is  best 
promoted,  in  such  a  way  as  to  overbalance 
the  great  evils  which   also   necessarily 
enter  into  such  a  State,  and  that  all  this, 
as  matter  of  fact,  is  fairly  made  out  to  be 
true  of  a  certain  people  in  certain  peculiar 
circumstances,  although  it  is  far  from 
being  true  of    us  :    Who  does   not  see 
that,  in  respect  to  that  people,  at  least, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  abstract  question 
about  natural  rights  ?     Then  and  there 
is  it  right,  that  there  should  be  such  an 
ApiGTOKpiiTEia  established,  as  being  not 
only  the  government  of  the  best  or  no- 
blest, but  actually  the  best  government. 
We  have  stated  our  hypothetical   case 
strongly  for  an  aristocracy,  because  our 
argument  against  the  mischievous  doc- 
trine of  natural  rights  irrespective  of  the 
good  of  society,  required  it  to  be  thus 
presented.     In  the  case  supposed,  those 
on  whom  the  State,  in  pursuance  of  such 
ends,  bestowed  such  privileges,  would 
have  a  right — that  is,  it  would  be  right 
for  them — to  enjoy  them ;  and  it  would 
be  very  wrong  for  any  persons  to  make 
a  revolution,  and,  by  physical  force,  break 
down  such  a  state  of  things,  on  no  grounds 
of  actual  oppression,  but  only  as  inter- 
fering with  the  inherent  and  inalienable 
rights  of  man. 
A  democrat  of  the  Dorr  stamp  might 


say,  that  our  very  statement  of  the  ques- 
tion betrays  a  leaning  to  arbitrary  power. 
To  avoid  the  imputation  from  a  sect  so 
fanatical,  irrational  and  mischievous  as 
this,  we  would  never  descend  even  to 
enter  a  protestando  against  their  conclu- 
sion. On  other  grounds,  however,  would 
we  express  the  belief,  that  such  a  state  of 
society  as  we  have  described,  along  with 
great  and  certain  benefits,  has  also  con- 
tained in  its  bosom  great  and  sore  evils, 
which  have  more  than  balanced  the  ac- 
count. Besides,  it  has  had  its  day,  and 
no  rational  man  among  us  ever  dreams 
of  the  possibility  of  going  back  to  it.  We 
have,  as  our  author  says  of  another  sub- 
ject, "  made  a  step  in  human  progress;" 
whether  for  weal  or  woe,  whether  to  a 
better  condition,  or  to  one  which,  although 
full  of  dire  evils,  is  yet  a  necessary  tran- 
sition to  a  future  more  glorious  than  all 
that  has  ever  gone  before  it,  are  questions 
in  respect  to  which  we  may  have  high 
hopes,  but  cannot  assert  that  we  have 
reached  the  point  of  absolute  certainty. 

We  claim  to  be  a  sincere  lover  of  ra- 
tional freedom.  We  certainly  will  yield 
to  no  democrat,  of  this  school  at  least,  in 
true  devotion  to  those  republican  institu- 
tions of  our  own,  by  which  this  great 
experiment  is  being  worked  out.  We 
have  yet  a  true  State,  and,  as  organized 
by  our  heroic  fathers,  a  noble  polity.  It 
is  because  we  love  them,  that  we  must 
be  forever  opposed  to  all  that  ultra  de- 
mocracy, whether  existing  in  the  form  of 
loco-focoism  or  whig  radicalism,  which  is 
daily  threatening  the  most  serious  danger 
to  our  most  valuable  institutions,  and 
furnishing  a  ground  of  triumph  to  all  the 
toriesand  aristocrats  of  the  most  corrupt 
States  in  Europe. 

This  principle  may  be  applied  to  the 
very  widest  diflTerences  in  the  form  and 
nature  of  government.  Without  any 
farther  protest  for  the  sake  of  those  for 
whose  opinions  we  care  nothing,  except 
to  refute  them,  we  would  say,  that  even 
here  there  are  also  questions  of  a  high  ex- 
pediency. The  people,  even  when  native- 
born,  of  proper  age,  &c.,  have  no  absolute 
right  to  govern  themselves,  or  in  other 
words,  a  republican  form  is  not  absolutely 
right  per  se,  unless  it  can  be  shown  to 
promote,  better  than  any  other,  that  high- 
est good  for  which  the  State  is  organized. 
We  are  almost  ashamed  to  state  so  sim- 
j)le  a  proposition,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
expose  the  sophistry  of  the  opposing  ar- 
gument. If  the  advocate  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  can  show,  by  good 
proof,  that  the  mere  fact,  or  tlie  question 
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who  should  govern,  is  of  far  less  con- 
sequence than  the  kind  of  government ; 
that  there  is  more  evil  and  less  good  in 
popular  elections,  conducted  every  year 
amid  the  mournful  display  of  the  most 
ferocious  and  diabolical  passions  of  the 
human  soul,  than  in  a  system  by  which, 
as  they  would  affirm,  an  executive  head, 
equally  well  qualified,  in  the  average 
number  of  cases,  is  designated  by  lot,  or 
through  a  law  of  hereditary  descent,  under 
the  direct  care  of  Providence ;  and  if  the 
friends  of  a  republican  elective  form  are 
unable  to  prove,  as  matters  of  fact,  that 
the  admitted  evils  of  popular  commotion, 
and  the  continual  frenzy  of  the  popular 
mind,  produced  by  political  demagogues, 
are  not  less  (although  of  a  very  different 
kind)  than  the  terrible  woes  which  his- 
tory has  shown  to  result  from  the  past 
tendency  in  all  monarchies  to  tyrannical 
and  arbitrary  power  ; — if  this  be  so,  then 
we  say,  there  is  an  end  of  the  question. 
The  noun  again  is  merged  in  the  adjec- 
tive. It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  rights, 
but  of  what  is  right.  If  this  be  true,  then 
we  have  no  right,  any  of  us,  to  vote  for 
our  supreme  executive,  or  in  other  words 
it  is  right  that  it  should  be  left  to  Provi- 
dence, regulating  by  his  wisdom  the  laws 
and  course  of  descent ;  and  it  would  there- 
fore be  wrong  lor  an)''  one  to  attempt  to 
disturb  such  a  provision,  solely  on  the 
ground  of  any  fancied  natural  rights,  and 
for  no  higher  reasons. 

We  have  assumed  these  cases  simply 
to  present  our  view  of  the  only  true  man- 
ner in  which  this  argument  should  be 
ever  conducted — namely,  as  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  fact,  to  be  determined  by  all  the 
lights  to  be  derived  from  history,  and 
from  the  revelation  which  God  has  given 
us,  not  only  of  himself,  but  of  the  na- 
ture of  man.  But,  says  one,  admit  that 
a  constitutional  monarchy  has  all  the  ex- 
cellences for  which  its  advocates  contend 
— admit  that  we  cannot  oppose  the  mat- 
ter-of-fact argument  of  him  who  main- 
tains that  the  highest  good  of  the  state 
requires  som«  limitations,  at  least,  in  the 
elective  franchise ;  still, we  hold  that  both, 
in  different  degrees,  are  opposed  to  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  man — infringements  of 
<'  the  natural  right  to  be  under  no  author- 
ities we  ourselves  were  not  directly  con- 
cerned in  making."  We  maintain,  there- 
fore, that  we  have  a  right  to  break  down 
all  such  barriers,  and,  in  the  language  of 
the  illustrious  Jefferson,  to  "  prefer  the 
tempestuous  sea  of  liberty  to  the  calm  of 
despotism."  To  such  a  man  we  can  make 
but  one  answer,  and  that  is  so  exceeding- 


ly simple,  perhaps,  as  to  be  beside  his 
profound  comprehension  :  Then,  sir,  you 
claim  the  right  to  do  wrong.  You  claim 
to  be  as  democratic  as  you  please,  on  the 
ground,  simply,  of  your  natural  right  to 
be  so  ;  and  that,  too,  irrespective  of  any 
dangers  and  evils  which  may  result  from 
this  spirit,  when  it  becomes  ultra  and  fe- 
rocious— a  danger  which  all  sober  minds 
would  admit,  and  which  he  must  be  very 
far  gone  from  all  rationality  who  would  ut- 
terly deny.  To  sum  up  all  in  an  old  allusion 
which  contains  the  pith  of  the  whole 
matter — you  have  a  natural  right,  you 
say,  to  shear  the  wolf,  and  you  will 
shear  the  wolf,  irrespective  of  anj'  expe- 
diency, or  of  any  dangers  which  may  be 
feared  from  exercising  the  fullest  extent  of 
your  power  on  so  dangerous  an  animal. 

We  entertain  the  most  comforting 
hopes,  that  notwithstanding  the  storms 
already  encountered,  the  tempest  of  radi- 
calism at  present  blowing  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  the  still  fiercer  gales  which,  in 
all  probability,  it  will  yet  be  called  to 
contend  with,  our  glorious  ship  of  state, 
the  precious  legacy  of  our  heroic  age,  may 
yet  be  conducted  to  some  haven  of  stabil- 
ity and  repose.  This  hope,  however,  is 
founded  on  no  irrational  confidence  in  hu- 
man virtue  or  intelligence — in  no  blind 
trust  in  man's  natural  and  unaided  capa- 
city for  self-government — in  no  belief  in 
any  innate  tendency  to  progress  or  perfec- 
tibility, aside  from  the  enlightening  influ- 
ence of  the  Scriptures  accompanied  by  a 
divine  power — in  no  fancied  superiority 
over  the  people  of  other  republics,  ancient 
or  modern — in  no  belief  of  any  such 
charm  existing  in  the  representative  sys- 
tem, or  in  paper  constitutions,  as  shall 
change  the  nature  of  man.  In  all  these 
— let  the  sentiment  be  ever  so  unpopular 
— we  have  very  small  confidence.  Our 
great  trust  is  in  the  conservative  power  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  that  special  provi- 
dence, which,  we  may  humbly  believe, 
has  some  great  purpose  yet  to  be  fulfilled 
in  the  successful  carrying  out  of  our  re- 
publican institutions.  Whatever  may  be 
the  good  or  evil  of  former  systems,  their 
day,  for  us  at  least,  is  past.  "  They  have 
waxed  old  and  are  ready  to  vanish  away." 
God,  we  think,  has  reserved  something 
better  for  us — a  future,  it  is  true,  full  of 
alarming  fears,  but  those  fears,  to  a  reli- 
gious conservatism,  relieved  by  a  picture 
abounding  in  the  most  cheering  hopes. 

With  such  views,  we  may  surely  love 
the  institutions  under  which  we  were 
born  :  it  is  a  virtue  to  do  so,  even  when 
the  feeling  is  little  better  than  a  prejudice; 
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yet  certainly,  there  is  nothing  of  which 
we  ought  to  be  so  heartily  ashamed,  as 
of  our  foolish  contempt  for  other  people 
and  other  governments  !  How  insane  it 
is  in  us,  to  fancy  that  the  arguments  on 
these  questions  are  all  on  one  side,  and 
that  no  defence  whatsoever  could  be  made 
of  any  other  system.  We  may  certainly 
conceive  of  an  intelligent  people  volunta- 
rily submitting  to  institutions  very  differ- 
ent from  our  own,  and  yielding  into  other 
hands  that  sovereignty  which  they  are 
conscious  they  possess  the  physical 
power  to  retain.  They  may  truly  think, 
that  the  best  interests  of  society  require 
this  sacrifice.  They  may,  on  this  very 
account,  have  an  attachment  to  their  pe- 
culiar institutions,  equal  to  any  by  which 
we  may  boast  to  be  governed.  We  may 
regard  them  as  mistaken — at  least,  when 
their  conduct  is  viewed  in  reference  to 
our  circumstances,  and  from  our  position ; 
yet,  surely,  we  have  no  right  to  despise 
them  as  ignorantly  undervaluing  the  true 
interests  of  humanity. 

May  we  not  see,  in  such  a  people,  mis- 
taken as  we  may  imagine  them  to  be,  a 
noble  example  of  true  self-government,  in 
distinction  from  that  government  of  self 
which  consists  in  the  unrestrained  indul- 
gence of  those  animal  passions  that  so 
often  constitute  the  ruling  impulses  of 
the  popular  mind  ?  When  shall  we  learn 
that  the  highest  liberty  consists  in  the 
power  of  binding  ourselves  1  How  much 
more  ennobling  is  such  a  spirit,  even 
when  mistaken,  than  that  which  would 
dictate  the  puerile  question  of  our  author, 
(page  55,)  "  Why  should  the  people  dis- 
trust themselves  ?"  And  why  not  ?  we 
ask.  Is  not  self-distrust  high  wisdom 
in  the  individual  man,  in  proportion  to 
his  knowledge  of  himself  and  of  the  high- 
est truth  .'  Was  it  not  the  wisdom  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Apostles  ?  And  does  human 
nature,  in  this  respect,  undergo  a  change 
for  the  better,  when  it  arts  in  masses .' 
Most  especially  is  our  question  applica- 
ble to  such  a  State  as  would  be  consis- 
tent with  this  new  philosophy — a  State 
which  is  nothing  more  than  an  aggrega- 
tion of  individuals — singly,  weak  and 
depraved,  and,  as  experience  has  fully 
shown,  even  more  prone  to  error  in  ex- 
cited multitudes,  than  when  under  the 
influence  of  the  indvidual  conscience. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  other 
classes  and  conditions  of  humanity,  we 
feel  that  we  are  safe  enough  in  this  pro- 
position— that  that  people  who  have  no 
distrust  of  themselves,  instead  of  being 
qualified  for  self-government,  in  the  true 


sense  of  the  word,  are  just  fit  to  be  the 
subjects  of  a  despotism. 

Our  experiment  of  sixty  years  is  not 
enough  to  justify  that  insane  boasting,  by 
which  we  become  a  laughing-stock  to 
the  civilized  world.  Men  may  be  the 
advocates  even  of  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment, without  forfeiting  all  claims  to  rea- 
son and  common  sense.  Burke,  and 
Johnson,  and  Coleridge,  and  Arnold,  can- 
not exactly  be  regarded  as  fools.  Did 
not  these  men  know  something  of  the  art 
and  power  of  reasoning  ?  Had  they  not 
some  acquaintance  with  human  rights 
and  human  duties  ?  Was  a  light  with- 
held from  their  minds, which  has  revealed 
itself  to  Dorr,  and  Dallas,  and  Cleveland, 
and  Hubbard,  and  Hurlbut .'  Open  any 
page  of  Burke  on  the  French  Revolution, 
or  of  Arnold's  Lectures,  or  of  Whewell  on 
the  Elements  of  Morality  and  Political 
Rights — aye,  of  Hamilton,  too,  or  Jay,  or 
Madison — and  see  if  you  can  ever  find 
such  contemptible  twaddle  as  this  : 

"  Man  comes  into  society  with  the  capi- 
tal that  God  has  given  him,  and  he  demands 
free  trade.  Man-making  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  government.  It  has  no  power  to 
change  his  nature  ;  it  ought  not  to  be  am- 
bitious to  change  his  name.  If  one  man  be 
a  king,  all  are  kings — if  one  man  be  a  lord, 
all  are  lords." 

Or  that  specimen  of  the  crSficpog  which 
may  be  found  on  page  26 : 

"  Let  us  hold  on  to  our  humanity.  Who 
shall  rise  superior  to  the  laws  of  the  Crea- 
tor, and  dictate  the  surrender  of  a  single 
human  right  ?  A  king .-'  And  why  a  king  ? 
He  is  not  the  product  of  nature,  but  a  mon- 
ster, born  of  ignorance  and  weak  submis- 
sion. A  surrender  of  human  rights ! !  Who 
stands  up  before  man  and  Heaven  to  receive 
the  dreadful  sacrifice  ?  A  man  ! !  He  dare 
not  attempt  the  rash  and  wicked  deed," 
&c.  &c. 

And  so  on.  We  might  cite  almost  any 
qnantity,  all  in  the  same  Bombastes  Fu- 
rioso,  Bobadil  strain — 

"  'f6(t>ov  ■kTieuv  u^vuTaTov  (yTOjU(l)aKa  Kprifivo- 

■KOIOV." 

But  what  kind  of  a  style  is  this,  we  ask, 
for  the  discussion  of  so  grave  a  subject 
as  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  State, and 
the  duties  and  relations  to  which  it  gives 
rise .' 

How  utterly  different  is  all  this  "  sound 
and  fury,  signifying  nothing,"  from  the 
method  and  language  of  the  great  writers 
of  antiquity.  Duties  they  discuss — rela- 
tions they  investigate  ;  according  to  their 
light  they  speak  of  the  divine  sanctions 
of  law  ;  with  the  utmost  care,  and  with 
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a  gravity  and  dignity  of  style  befit- 
ting so  important  a  theme,  do  they  reason 
on  the  adaptation  of  the  various  forms  of 
government,  whether  more  or  less  popu- 
lar, to  the  diversified  habits,  pursuits, 
and  circumstances  of  different  people  and 
races  ;  but  in  vain  do  you  look,  in  them, 
for  any  of  this  senseless  jargon  about  ab- 
solute or  natural  rights.  The  truth  is, 
that  of  rights  separate  from  duties  and 
relations,  they  make  no  mention  ;  not 
through  ignorance  of  what  has  been  re- 
vealed to  modern  philosophy,  but  because 
these  most  logical  intellects  saw  at  once, 
that  such  abstract  rights  had  no  existence. 
The  standing  stereotyped  phrases  which 
form  almost  the  entire  staple  in  the  argu- 
ments of  this  inflated  school,  cannot  be 
found  in  their  writings.  No  such  ex- 
pression as  "  the  absolute  and  inalienable 
rights  of  man,"  nor  any  similar  unmean- 
ing cant,  can  be  met  with  in  all  the  polit- 
ical philosophy  of  the  ancient  world. 
In  fact,  we  doubt  whether,  without  re- 
sorting to  strange  and  unnatural  modes 
of  speech  that  would  have  utterly  aston- 
ished Tally  and  Aristotle,  they  can  at  all 
he  expressed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages. And  yet  it  was  not  because 
they  involve  ideas  so  profound  as  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  those  masterminds. 
The  Stagyrite  and  the  great  Roman 
lawyer  knew,  as  well  as  Godwin  and 
Paine,  that  men  have  the  physical  power 
to  demolish  any  political  structure,  when- 
ever they  might  choose  to  exercise  this 
glorious  right,  and  that,  in  this  respect,  it 
was  most  true,  that  government  is  depen- 
dent on  the  vdll  of  the  governed.  The 
democracies  of  antiquity  had  furnished 
some  evidence  of  this,  although  not  quite 
in  such  abundance  as  has  been  been  sub- 
sequently presented  in  the  French  revo- 
lution, and  in  some  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can States.  Instead,  however,  of  finding 
in  this  fact  the  sole  foundation  of  law  and 
government,  it  the  rather  led  them  to  look 
out  for  some  more  solid  basis,  connected, 
in  some  way,  with  the  invisible  and  the 
eternal.  It  was  this,  and  no  inferiority 
to  our  modern  philosophers  in  respect  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  true  rights  and  duties 
of  humanity,  that  led  Cicero  to  that 
most  noble  sentiment : — Hanc,  igitur, 
video  sapientissimorum  fuisse  sentenliam, 
legem  neque  hominum  ingeniis  excogita- 
tam,  nee  scitum  aliquod  esse  populorum, 
sed  ETERNUM  QUIDDAM— "  This, 
then,  I  perceive  to  have  been  the  opinion 
of  the  wisest  of  men,  that  law  (in  its 
spirit)  is  neither  a  device;  merely,  of  the 
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human  mind,  nor  any  mere  vote  or  deeree 
of  the  people,  hnt  an  ETERNAL  THING." 
Hence,  too,  in  another  place,  the  kindred, 
yet  still  more  sublime  expression  : — Orta 
simul  est  lex  cum  Mente  Divina — or  as 
it  is  most  admirably  pharaphrased  by 
Hooker,  "  Law  hath  its  seat  in  the  bosom 
of  God." 

How  utterly  different,  too,  is  all  the  swol- 
len declamation  of  our  new  political  philo- 
sophy, from  the  style  of  the  Bible.  Nothing 
can  be  more  ahen  to  the  whole  spirit  and 
tenor  of  that  divine  book,  than  all  the  mod- 
ern din  about  the  rights  of  man.  It  de- 
nounces all  oppression,  and  all  oppres- 
sors, in  a  manner  that  carries  with  it  the 
evidence  and  authority  of  a  voice  from 
Heaven.  Its  author  everywhere  styles 
himself  the  God  of  the  poor,  the  stran- 
ger, the  down-trodden,  the  lowly.  He  is 
the  avenger  of  the  widow  and  the  father- 
less. He  taketh  the  part  of  him  who 
hath  no  helper.  He  rebuketh  princes  and 
governors  of  the  earth.  He  bringeth  down 
the  pride  of  kings,  and  stilleth  the  noise 
of  the  people.  The  Scriptures  are  full  of 
duties  from  beginning  to  end,  but  they 
say  nothing  of  absolute,  inalienable, 
never-to-be-surrendered  rights.  We  mean 
not  merely  that  such  expressions  are  not 
to  be  found,  but  that  the  whole  dialect  of 
this  school  is  utterly  foreign  to  the  usus 
loquendi  of  the  Holy  Volume.  Man's 
only  absolute  right  is  to  do  right,  to  ab- 
stain from  wrong,  and,  in  all  those  neces- 
sary relations  which  are  of  God's  ap- 
pointment, whether  they  be  social,  politi- 
cal, or  domestic,  to  be  governed  by  that 
"  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  beginning 
of  all  wisdom." 

We  have  used,  and  expect  to  use,  the 
book  we  are  ostensibly  reviewing,  as  a 
suggestive  memorandum  of  certain  themes 
we  propose  to  discuss,  and  as  furnishing 
a  good  specimen  of  the  school  to  which 
we  are  opposed.  In  other  respects,  we 
should  never  think  of  devoting  to  it  so 
large  a  measure  of  time  and  space. 
There  remain  several  great  questions  yet 
to  be  treated  of,  and  which  may  be  thus 
briefly  denoted.  Has  the  State  any  reli- 
gion, or  any  true  morality  .'  Can  the 
State  bind  itself.'  an  inquiry,  which,  at 
the  present  time,  has  great  pertinency  in 
respect  to  the  contemplated  convention. 
Has  the  State  any  strictly  penal  or  retri- 
butive Justice,  or,  in  other  words,  can  it, 
in  punishing,  have  regard  to  the  inherent 
demerit  of  crime  ?  Can  the  State  edu- 
cate, and  if  so,  how,  and  what  can  it 
teach  ? 
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Forty  years  ago,  a  man  of  great  energy 
of  character,  of  bold  and  various  schemes, 
far-seeing, ambitious  beyond  measure,  and 
wholly  indifferent  as  to  the  means  to  be 
used  in  effecting  the  objects  of  his  am- 
bition,— at  length,  driven  by  his  enormi- 
ties from  the  councils  and  the  confidence 
of  his  country,  and  forced  to  look  else- 
where for  a  field  of  exertion,  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  fertile  territories  and  rich 
mines  of  New  Spain.  Aaron  Burr  was 
a  man  whom  no  adverse  circumstances 
disheartened,  whom  no  defeat  subdued  :— 
not  the  accumulated  weight  of  political 
and  moral  disgrace  had  power  to  check 
or  encumber  the  action  of  his  daring 
mind.  If  he  could  not  be  first  among  the 
foremost  at  home,  he  would  seek  at  least 
aggrandizement,  and  perhaps  a  throne,  in 
other  lands,  whether  within  or  without 
the  pale  of  civilization.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  national  government  during 
the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana.  He  was  conversant  with  the 
whole  subject.  He  knew  the  value  of 
that  vast  acquisition.  In  the  great  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  regions 
beyond,  he  discerned  the  seat  of  future 
empires,  and  of  dynasties  of  one  of  which 
he  dreamed  it  was  possible  he  might  him- 
self become  the  head  and  founder.  Pri- 
marily indeed,  it  may  have  been  his  plan  to 
establish  a  colony,  and  to  cultivate  land 
on  the  banks  of  the  Washita;  but  if  so, 
it  was  with  the  ulterior  hope  that  the  seed 
soon  should  germinate  into  a  kingdom. 
The  provinces  of  Mexico,  and  the  rich 
treasures  they  contained,  were  the  ob- 
jects which  he  held  up  before  his  own 
mind,  and  with  which  he  hoped  to  attract 
and  to  reAvard  followers. 

Through  the  persevering  hostility  of 
enemies,  and  the  more  fatal  treachery  of 
friends.  Burr  failed  in  his  designs,  whether 
of  conquest  or  disunion,  and  was  accused, 
though  not  convicted,  of  treason.  He  was 
a  bad  man,  and  he  met  the  just  fate  of  a 
bad  man.  He  became  infamous,  and  was 
driven  from  his  country.  But  his  plans 
were  not  forgotten.  His  idea  of  occupy- 
ing and  gaining  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
Mexico,  by  means  of  colonies  to  be 
planted  upon  or  within  her  borders,  was 
not  lost  upon  the  world.  During  his 
wanderings,  while  maturing  his  plans 
and  seeking  followers  and  coadjutors,  he 
had  whispered  his  schemes  of  conquest 
in  the  ear  of  Andrew  Jackson. 


With  the  downfall  of  Burr,  his  projects 
and  his  name  became  odious.  The  dis- 
turbed relations  of  the  country  with 
England,  rendered  it  politic  and  necessary 
for  the  government  to  guard  with  more 
than  ordinary  caution  against  infringe- 
ments by  its  citizens  upon  the  rights  of 
other  nations.  The  peopling  and  filling 
up  the  Louisiana  territory,  and  forming  it 
into  a  State,  sufficiently  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  men  in  that  direction,  and  fur- 
nished an  outlet  and  employment  for 
those  active,  restless  spirits,  who  are  al- 
ways ready  to  volunteer  as  the  van -guard 
of  civilization.  So  httle  did  the  idea  of 
acquiring  more  territory  in  the  south- 
west occupy  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  when  Mr.  Monroe,  in  the 
year  1819,  was  settling  the  terms  of  the 
Florida  treaty,  he  conceded,  as  is  well 
known,  to  the  claims  of  Spain,  the  river 
Sabine  as  our  western  boundary,  although 
it  was  admitted  that  that  boundary  had 
hitherto  been  indeterminate,  and  the 
United  States  might  have  asserted  an  un- 
acknowledged claim  to  territory  west  of 
that  river.  And  this  concession  of  the 
Sabine  as  a  boundary  was  not  objected 
to  at  the  time,  nor  has  it  since  been  ob- 
jected to,  except  by  those  who  cherished 
schemes  of  acquisition  and  e.\;tension  of 
territory  such  as  those,  and  growing  out 
of  those,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the 
plottings  of  Colonel  Burr. 

At  length  the  Mexican  provinces  de- 
clared and  achieved  their  independence 
of  Spain,  and  established  a  constitution 
formed  upon  the  model  of  our  own. 
The  government  of  the  United  States  was 
the  first  to  take  the  new-born  Republic 
by  the  hand,  and  bid  it  welcome  into  the 
family  of  nations.  However  subsequent 
events  have  tended  to  cast  suspicion  upon 
the  motives  of  this  conduct  and  show  of 
cordiality,  there  am  be  no  doubt  that  by 
the  administration  then  in  power,  by 
Congress,  and  by  the  people  of  the  whole 
country,  there  was  a  sincere,  hearty,  and 
disinterested  regard  for  the  welfare  of  a 
nation,  which,  under  the  disadvantages 
of  a  retarded  civilization,  had  followed  so 
successfully  our  example,  as  well  in  the 
battles  of  freedom,  as  in  the  kindred  form 
of  its  government.  The  founding  of  a 
new  empire  in  Mexico,  on  republican 
principles,  was  accepted  as  a  pledge  and 
omen  of  the  progress  over  the  world  of 
the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty.    If  it 
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had  been  represented  to  the  Mexicans 
that  we  were  cheering  them  on,  in  their 
struggle  for  independence,  merely  that, 
having  detached  them  from  Spain  and  her 
protection,  we  might  take  advantage  of 
their  weakness,  in  the  infancy  of  their 
government,  domestic  dissensions,  and 
their  inexperience  of  the  forms  and  usages 
of  free  republican  institutions,  ourselves 
to  seize  and  appropriate  a  part  of  their 
territory,  the  obvious  and  atrocious  per- 
fidy of  the  scheme  would  have  rendered 
it  as  incredible  to  them,  as  it  would  have 
beer;,  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  American  people. 

The  idea  of  colonization  has  been  not 
unfamiliar  to  the  world  in  all  times,  but 
it  has  seldom  been  adopted  as  a  means  of 
conquest.  Greece  early  sent  out  many 
colonies,  and  founded  cities  and  villages 
.  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Sicily,  in  Italy,  and  else- 
where upon  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  The  Grecian  colonists,  like 
the  earl)^  settlers  of  our  own  land,  left 
their  native  country  on  account  of  the 
oppressions  and  tyranny  they  were  sub- 
jected to,  and  they  sought  freedom  and 
an  ampler  field  for  the  exercise  of  their 
powers  and  faculties  in  other  lands. 
They  were  looked  upon  by  their  mother 
country  as  emancipated  children.  They 
soon  became  great  and  prosperous,  and, 
as  has  happened  in  a  less  degree  in 
modern  times,  in  the  case  of  these  Ameri- 
can States,  the  example  of  their  prosperity 
under  their  free  forms  of  government,  re- 
acted upon  the  parent  country,  in  amelio- 
rating and  liberalizing  her  institutions, 
and  moulding  them  into  those  popular 
forms  which  were  the  foundation  and 
support  of  her  glory,  and  which  have  at- 
tracted so  much  of  the  admiration  of 
freemen  in  all  succeeding  periods.  It 
was  the  policy  of  Rome  first  to  subdue, 
and  then  to  colonize — introducing  her  own 
citizens  among  the  conquered  races,  and 
introducing  these  conquered  races  info  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship, teaching  them  willingly  to  forget  a 
barbaric  freedom,  in  the  auvanta^^es  and 
enjoyments  of  civilization.  By  this  sys- 
tem, pursued  for  centuries,  the  Roman 
empire  was  extended  to  the  utmost  bound- 
aries of  the  ancient  world.  In  modern 
times,  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  subse- 
quently England,  have  taken  the  lead,  as 
well  in  discovery,  as  in  conquest  and 
colonization.  Force  and  fraud,  it  must 
he  admitted,  have  been  the  means,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  by  which  these  nations 
have  increased  their  possessions  and  ter- 
ritories.    If  the  example  of  arbitrary  and 


monarchical  governments  be  considered  aa 
fitting  for  a  republic  to  follow,  such  ex- 
am^ples  may  doubtless  be  found  sufficient  to 
countenance  our  occupying  and  annexing, 
without  the  delay  of  a  perfidious  coloni- 
zation, whatever  of  territory  our  increas- 
ed power  and  resources  may  enable  us  to 
lay  our  hands  on ;  and  thus  we  may  go 
on,  adding  territory  to  territory,  until  our 
banner  shall  wave  over  the  whole  Ameri- 
can continent. 

England,  for  instance,  is  pursuing  a 
career  of  conquest  and  colonization  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  empires.  In 
the  northern  and  northwestern  parts  of 
North  America,  in  the  islands  of  all  seas, 
on  the  African  coast,  in  India,  where  she 
holds  eighty  millions  of  people  in  sub- 
jection, and  at  length  in  China,  she  has 
planted  her^tandards,  and  is  extending 
her  power.  France,  too,  emulous  of 
England's  increasing  ascendency,  is  seiz- 
ing upon  an  island  here,  and  planting  a 
colony  there,  now  dethroning  an  Indian 
Queen,  and  now  smothering  five  hundred 
Arabs  by  fire,  in  the  caves  about  Algiers — 
striving  by  every  means  to  regain  her  for- 
mer relative  position  among  aggressive  na- 
tions. Russia,  already  possessed  of  half  of 
Europe,  and  more  than  half  of  Asia,  from 
time  to  time  annexes  a  territory  or  a  king- 
dom, as  in  Poland  or  Circassia.  Sweden 
trembles  in  the  proximity  of  her  giant 
power,  and  she  waits  only  for  a  decent 
pretext  for  seizing  upon  European  Tur- 
key. Nicholas,  seated  in  the  cold,  dark 
regions  of  the  north,  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  progress  of  things  in  this  ad- 
vancing and  inventive  age,  or  he  would 
long  ago  have  sent  a  tribe  of  Cossacks 
across  the  Danube,  to  plant  themselves 
and  become  independent :  then  he  could 
incorporate  them,  and  with  them  the  do- 
minions of  the  Sultan,  into  his  empire, 
quietly,  without  any  infractions  of  treaties 
or  breach  of  faith,  according  to  the  latest 
and  most  approved  method  of  interna- 
tional strategy. 

Monarchies,  existing  only  by  force,  are 
compelled  by  the  necessity  of  their  con- 
stitution, to  divertthe  attention  of  restless 
spirits  among  the  people  from  affairs  at 
home,  by  furnishing  them  with  occu- 
pation abroad.  An  outlet  is  wanted  for  a 
redundant  population — younger  sons  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  must  have  offices, 
and  opportunities  for  distinction — brilliant 
mihtary  and  naval  achievements  are  neces- 
sary to  gild  the  crown, and  make  it  please 
and  dazzle  the  subject  populace.  But 
.such  reasons  are  happily  wanting  in  our 
republican  government,  and  schemes  of 
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conquest  and  war  except  in  self-defence, 
had,  until  recently,  been  thought  to  be 
diverse  from  the  just  policy,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  objects,  of  our  institu- 
tions. 

In  1828,  General  Jackson  was   elect- 
ed President,  and  in  the  following  year 
took  possession  of  the  government.     His 
was  an  iron  will — his  was  a  character  of 
great  energy;  and  he  exerted  the  energies 
of  his  mind  and  character  in  subjecting 
the  whole  country,  its  business,  its  legis- 
lation, as  well  state  as  national,  all  its 
aflairs  and  interests,  to  the  control  of  the 
great  central  power  at  Washington.     He 
taught  men,  if  not  to  expect  all  good,  at 
least  to  fear  all  evil,  from  the  action  of 
the  Federal  Government.     He  taught  the 
merchants  and  the  manufacturers  not  to 
freight  a  ship,  or  build  a  cotton  factory, 
without  first  looking  to  see  what  measures 
of  public  policy,  or  of  individual  hostility, 
Andrew  Jackson  might  be  contemplating. 
If  the  eloquent  Patrick  Henry, -when,  in 
the   convention  of  Virginia,  again   and 
again,  with  prophetic  voice,  he  warned 
his  countrymen  against  the  dangers  to  be 
feared  from  a  consolidated  central  govern- 
ment, was  alarmed  and  trembled  because 
he  thought  he  saw  an  opening  for  such  a 
concentration  of  power  left  in  the  Federal 
Constitution ;    with   how    much   deeper 
emotion  would  he  have  been  stirred,  with 
what  sublimer  eloquence  would  he  have 
denounced  and  repelled  the  advances  of 
that  absorbing  central   power,   had   he 
lived  to  the  days,  and  witnessed  the  acts, 
of  the  administration  of  the  "  Old  Hero." 
From  that  period  the  objects  of  our  gov- 
ernment, the  simplicity  of  our  republican 
institutions,  the   unaggressive   moderate 
pohcy  befitting  a  Republic,  so  ably  stated 
and  advocated  by  Jefferson,  in  many  re- 
spects a  champion  of  liberty,  seem  all  to 
have  undergone  a  change.  War,  conquest, 
extension  of  boundaries  for  the  mere  sake 
of  extension,  national  aggrandizement — 
these  and  such  as  these  are  the  objects 
which  occupy  the  thoughts  of  statesmen, 
and  in  considerable  extents  of  country, 
possess  the  minds  of  citizens.     To  culti- 
vate the  arts  of  peace,  to  make  our  coun- 
try prosperous  and  happy,  to  develope  its 
resources,  to  extend  its  manufactures  and 
commerce,  to   increase   the  products  of 
agriculture,  are  no  longer  held  the  great 
primal  duties  of  the  government. 

It  is  not  at  all  our  purpose  to  review 
the  career  of  General  Jackson's  adminis- 
tration. The  judgment  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  world,  upon  that  subject,  has 
not  yet  perhaps  been  fully  made  up.    We 


have  to  do  with  only  a  single  point,  not 
of  his  administration,  but  of  his  policy; 
not  of  his  public  and  avowed  measures, 
but  of  his  secret  proceedings.  Under  his 
auspices,  at  least  with  his  connivance, 
the  colonization  of  Texas  was  begun. 
The  fertility  of  that  region,  the  weakness 
of  Mexico,  the  depression  in  the  value  of 
slave  property  in  the  old  States,  all  invited 
and  urged  this  measure.  It  would  have 
been  impolitic,  at  a  time  when  our  rela- 
tions with  that  country  were  altogether 
on  an  amicable  footing,  to  break  with 
Mexico,  and  seize  by  force  one  of  her 
provinces.  But  if,  quietly,  a  foothold 
could  once  be  gained  there — if,  in  a  time 
of  peace,  pioneer  settlers  under  pretence  of 
friendship,  and  of  purposes  of  agriculture, 
without  the  interference  or  apparent  re- 
cognition of  government,  could  be  intro- 
duced into  her  borders — it  would  be  quite 
easy,  when  those  settlers  should  become 
a  colony  of  Americans,  by  means  of  it,  to 
wrest  olf  and  appropriate  that  fair  portion 
from  the  body  of  the  JMexican  empire. 
The  government  of  the  United  States  was 
not  to  be  compromised  or  known  in  these 
proceedings,  and  yet  it  was  well  under- 
stood by  all  the  leading  adventurers,  that 
they  were  acting  under  the  sanction,  and 
in  the  end,  or  in  any  case  of  trouble, 
would  receive  the  protection  and  aid  of 
the  authorities  at  Washington.  The  sug- 
gestions and  schemes  of  that  arch  plotter, 
Aaron  Burr,  had  not  been  forgotten  in 
the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  was 
felt,  perhaps,  that  good  might  come  out  of 
evil,  or  at  least  that  the  odium  of  such  a 
proceeding  might  not  be  revived  after  so 
long  a  time  ;  and  this  grand  idea  of  con- 
quest, under  the  pretence  and  the  forms 
of  colonization,  treasured  during  this  pe- 
riod, was  at  length  to  receive  its  develop- 
ment. 

What  line  of  action  the  WJiig  party 
will  think  it  wise  to  pursue  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Texas  question,  and  in 
the  probable  consummation  of  the  scheme 
of  Annexation,  it  is  not  for  us  to  attempt 
to  indicate.  The  strength  and  the  wis- 
dom of  that  party  are  most  ably  repre- 
sented in  both  Houses  of  Congress  ;  and 
the  claims  of  justice,  the  principles  of  in- 
ternational law,  the  true  policy  and  ap- 
propriate duties  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment, will  unquestionably  be,  as  they 
have  heretofore  been,  asserted  and  vindi- 
cated there.  The  measure  of  Annexation, 
though  the  event  seems  inevitable,  is  not 
yet  complete.  Other  acts  remain  to  be 
done.  It  is  still  an  open  question. 
That  the  consummation  of  the  scheme 
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in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  about  to  be 
carried  through,  by  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  Houses  of  Congress,  will  be  an  open, 
flagrant  and  irreparable  breach  upon  the 
Constitution,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be 
winked  out  of  sight,  and  which  all  the 
machinery  of  party  is  incompetent  to 
suppress. 

That  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  re- 
lied on,  relating  to  the  admission  of  new 
states,  so  far  from  giving  power  to  Con- 
gress to  incorporate  any  foreign  territory, 
whether  Texas,  or- Cuba,  or  Canada,  or 
the  Emerald  Isle,  or  Botany  Bay,  has  and 
Avas  intended  to  have  an  entirely  different 
meaning  and  object,  and  that  it  refers 
only  to  such  new  states  as  should  be 
formed  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  appears  clearly,  as  well  from  the 
terms  of  the  instrument  itself,  as  from  the 
situation  of  the  country,  and  the  difficul- 
ties required  to  be  remedied,  at  the  time 
of  framing  it.  The  boundaries  of  the 
country  as  settled  by  the-  treaty  of  1783, 
embraced,  besides  the  original  thirteen 
States,  limited  and  defined  among  them- 
selves, large  tracts  of  territory,  lying 
west  and  northwest  of  the  organized 
States.  Other  parts  of  the  Constitution, 
in  fact  all  except  the  single  section  under 
consideration,  had  reference  to  the  thir- 
teen organized  States  or  sovereignties, 
and  to  the  people  living  within  them,  and 
to  the  formation  of  a  united  government 
for  those  States  and  people.  This  one 
solitary  section,  the  third  of  the  fourth 
Article  in  the  Constitution,*  was  framed 
with  reference  to  that  unorganized  and 
mainly  unoccupied  territory,  outside  of 
the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  States. 
By  virtue  of  it.  Congress  provides  for  the 
regulation  and  disposition  of  such  territory, 
for  the  occupancy  of  it  by  settlers,  for  its 
government  as  a  territory,  and,  in  proper 
time,  for  its  formation  into  states,  and 
their  admission  into  the  Union.  The 
framers  of  that  instrument  would  doubt- 
less have  been  not  a  little  surprised,  had 


they  been  informed  that  this  section  and 
these  powers  would  be  construed  to  give 
Congress  the  authority,  in  its  legislative 
capacity,  to  annex  foreign  governments  to 
the  Union,  or  the  Union  to  a  foreign 
State.  Treaties,  and  all  matters  concern- 
ing the  intercourse  and  relations  of  the 
Union  wiih  foreign  powers,  were  design- 
ed to  be  intrusted  only  to  the  treaty- 
making  power,  the  President  and  Senate 
— because  the  Senate  was  to  represent  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Slates.  This  section 
relating  to  the  admission  of  new  States, 
was  framed  altogether  diverso  intuitu,  for 
another  object,  having  regard  as  we  have 
said,  to  the  territories  within  the  then 
limits  of  the  country,  and  having  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  foreign  nations  or  terri- 
tories; and  no  one  accustomed  to  construe 
written  documents,  looking  at  the  lan- 
guage used,  and  the  obvious  purposes 
to  be  accomplished,  would  ever  think  of 
giving  it  a  difierent  interpretation. 

Among  the  original  resolutions  in  the 
Convention  of  1787,  which  declared  the 
objects  necessary  to  be  embraced  in  the 
new  Constitution,  was  one  to  the  effect 
"  that  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
admission  of  new  States  lawfully  arising 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States." 
The  reason  was,  that  there  had  been  a  dif- 
ficulty on  this  subject  under  the  old  Con- 
federation. Vermont  was  asking  to  be 
recognized  as  an  independent  State,  and 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Union :  the 
country  west  of  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
olina, now  constituting  Kentnckj'  and 
Tennessee,  it  was  supposed  would,  ere 
long,  make  the  same  request:  Georgia, 
then  extending  to  the  river  Mississippi, 
would  probably  be  divided  into  two  or 
more  States,  and  Maine  would  be  sepa- 
rated from  Massachusetts.  But  there  was 
no  provision  in  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation, and  no  authority  in  Congress,  to 
admit  these  States.  To  remedy  this  de- 
fect, and  to  give  power  to  Congress,  to 
admit  Vermont  and  other  States,  as  they 


*  For  convenience,  the  whole  section  is  copied — to  wit :  "  New  states  may  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  Congress  into  this  Union  ;  but  no  nev/  state  shall  be  formed  or  erected 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  state  ;  nor  any  state  be  formed  by  the  junction  of 
two  or  more  states  or  parts  of  states,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  states 
concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

"  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions, respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States  ;  and 
nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed,  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  particutar  state." 

If  it  is  borne  in  mind,  that  there  was  an  apprehension  on  the  part  of  some  that  Congress 
might  undertake  to  reorganize  the  states,  or  some  of  them,  so  as  to  render  them  more 
equal  in  point  of  size  and  territory,  against  the  will,  and  in  contempt  of  the  sovereignty, 
of  the  states  interested,  the  purposes  of  the  %Yhole  section  will  be  obvious. 
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should  arise,  into  the  Union,  was  the 
object  here  proposed.  This  resohition 
formed  the  basis  of  the  section  now  in 
debate.  It  is  worth  while  to  trace  and 
follow  the  form  of  this  resolution  in  its 
progress  through  the  Convention  until  it 
became  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law. 
At  a  later  day  in  the  session  of  that  body 
it  was  reported,  by  the  "  Grand  Commit- 
tee," as  it  was  called,  to  which  the  mat- 
ter was  referred,  in  these  words:  "In 
case  any  of  the  States  shall  hereafter  be 
divided,  or  any  two  or  more  States  be  uni- 
ted, or  any  new  States  be  created,  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  United  States  shall  possess 
authority,"  &c.  In  the  report  of  the 
"  Committee  of  Detail,"  it  stood  thus : 
"  As  some  of  the  States  may  hereafter  be 
divided,  as  others  may  be  enlarged  by  ad- 
dition of  territory,  as  Uvo  or  more  may  be 
united,  as  new  States  will  be  erected 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States," 
&c.  Again :  "  New  States  lawfully  con- 
stituted or  established  within  the  United 
States."  In  the  original  resolution,  there- 
fore, which  was  the  germ  of  this  clause, 
and  in  all  the  forms  it  took  in  its  passage 
through  the  Convention,  until  the  Con- 
stitution in  its  outline  and  in  its  details 
was  agreed  upon,  so  far  from  the  purpose 
of  incorporating  foreign  nations,  or  ac- 
quiring foreign  territory,  having  been  in 
the  minds  of  the  members,  framers  of  that 
section,  it  is  manifest  that  they  were  con- 
sidering and  providing  for  an  entirely 
different  object ;  and  those  explanatory 
words,  "  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,"  retained  constantly  until  the 
whole  form  and  features  of  the  Constitu- 
tion had  been  settled  upon,  seem  to  have 
been  dropped  in  the  final  engrossing  of 
the  instrument,  without  remark,  and  with- 
out the  apprehension  that  their  omission 
would  change  at  all  the  sense  or  construc- 
tion of  that  section — -much  less  that  it 
would  change  its  whole  object  and  pur- 
port, and  transform  a  simple  power  in 
Congress  to  admit  as  States  the  commu- 
nities springing  up  within  the  territories 
of  the  Union,  into  the  transcendent  author- 
ity to  change  the  relations  of  the  Union 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  in  fact,  to 
spread  itself  over  the  world.  No  such 
power  was  intended — no  such  power  was 
given.  The  whole  section  refers  to  ter- 
ritories already  belonging  to  the  country; 
and  the  insertion  or  admission  of  those 
words  of  explanation  is  obviously  imma- 
terial to  the  construction.  If  we  look 
through  the  numbers  of  the  Federalist, 
the  debates  in  the  several  Conventions  of 


the  States  on  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  commentaries  and  adjudica- 
tions that  have  been  made  subsequently, 
we  find  not  a  recorded  word  in  any  one  of 
them,  in  the  slightest  degree  countenanc- 
ing the  construction  now  attempted  to  be 
given  by  the  Texan  conspirators.  The 
members  of  these  Conventions,  as  well 
friends  as  opponents  of  the  Constitution, 
and  all  writers  at  the  time,  and  since  its 
adoption,  evidently  understood  the  sec- 
tion to  mean  what  the  framers  of  that  in- 
strument intended  it  should  mean — the 
giving  power  to  Congress  to  govern  and 
regulate  the  territories  belonging  to  the 
Union,  and  at  length  erect  them  into  co- 
equal sovereign  States. 

The  actors  in  this  scheme  of  violence  to 
our  own  Constitution,  and  of  perfidy  to 
Mexico,  have  deprived  themselves,  by  the 
mode  they  have  taken  to  consummate  it — 
by  resolution  of  Congress  in  contempt  of 
the  treaty-making  power — of  the  benefit 
of  the  precedents  furnished  by  the  acqui- 
sitions of  Louisiana  and  Florida.     These 
purchases,  which   the  ablest    statesmen 
doubted  whether  there  was  any  authority 
for  in  the  Constitution,  but  which  were 
made  under  what  seemed  an  overruling 
necessity,  above  the  law,  and  were  sub- 
mitted to  on  that  ground — not  without  a 
desire,  and  indeed  an  expectation,  on  the 
part  of  the  friends  of  the  measure  in  the 
first  instance,  that  there  should   be  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  formally 
ratifying  and  justifying  the  proceedings — 
were  made,  and  all  acts  in  regard  to  them 
conducted,  under  the  treaty-making  power 
— a  power  that  must  of  necessity  exist 
somewhere   in   every    government,   and 
which  in  ours  is  fully  conferred  on  the 
President  and  Senate.     Nobody  then  sus- 
pected there  was  a  shadow  of  authority 
anywhere   else   in   the   Constitution  for 
such   acquisitions;  and  the   great  doubt 
was  whether  it  existed  even  there,  in  the 
treaty-making  power.     But  the  illumina- 
tions of  locofocoism  had  not  then  beamed 
upon  the  world.     New  lights  have  since 
been  discovered  or  invented.     Jefferson, 
and  Madison,  and  Adams,  and   JNlonroe, 
clever  men,  it  is  true,  and  held  in  estima- 
tion b)"  the  world  at  their  time,  as  states- 
men, were,  it  seems,  all  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  construction  and  true  meaning  of  the 
Coustitu'.ion.     They,  while  hesitating  as 
to  the  authority,  under  a  government  of 
limited  and  carefully  defined  powers,  to 
acquire  foreign  territory  by  treaty  and 
purchase,  little  dreamed  that  their  illu- 
mined   and  dexterous  successors  in  the 
administration  of  that  government  would 
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discover  on  the  next  page  of  the  Consti- 
tution a  provision  broad  enough  to  have 
resolved  all  their  doubts,  and  saved  them 
from  all  their  misgivings.  Great  honor 
to  the  lights  of  modern  democracy ! 

The  annexation  of  Texas  to  this  Union, 
per  fas  aut  per  nefas,  seems  now  to 
be  inevitable.  The  consummation  of  a 
scheme  of  treachery  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  intercourse  of  civil- 
ized nations,  unless  we  except  that  most 
atrocious  of  national  crimes,  the  dismem- 
berment of  Poland — and  the  last  suicidal 
act  in  the  drama  which  shall  manifest  to 
our  own  citizens  and  to  the  world  that  the 
Federal  Constitution,  whenever  its  provi- 
sions or  its  restrictions  stand  in  the  way 
of  executive  or  party  purposes,  is  worth- 
less parchment  merely,  and  of  no  con- 
trolling force — are  evidently  at  hand.  The 
act  of  Congress  by  which  the  measure  is 
to*  be  effected  is  undoubtedly  a  nullity  as 
unauthorized  by  the  Constitution  ;  and  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
should  the  question  be  presented  to  it  in 
any  of  the  various  ways  in  which  it  is 
capable  of  being  so  presented,  to  declare 
it  a  nullity.  What  might  be  the  effect  on 
the  country  of  such  a  decision  of  that 
high  tribunal,  were  it  to  be  made,  it  is, 
perhaps,  not  easy  to  foretell.  Probably 
it  would  be  disregarded,  as  the  adjudica- 


tions of  that  court  have  before  now  been 
disregarded  when  they  have  come  in  con- 
flict with  the  interests  or  the  determina- 
tions of  sovereign  states. 

But  our  country  is  our  country  still — 
and  Whigs  are  Whigs  still ;  and,  while 
Whigs,  patriots,  reverencing  their  coun- 
try, and  always  ready  to  aid  in  sustaining 
and  defending  that  country,  and  the 
Union,  and  the  broken  but  still  honored 
Constitution.  If,  in  the  approaching  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  in  any  unexpected  con- 
currence of  circumstances,  there  shall 
seem  to  be  a  reasonable  prospect  of  avert- 
ing, even  now,  the  consummation  of  the 
outrageous  measure  by  Whig  opposition 
and  Whig  exertion,  that  opposition  and 
those  exertions  will  unquestionably  be 
made.  Otherwise,  and  in  the  present 
aspect  of  the  business,  it  is  presumed  the 
representatives  in  that  body  of  the  Whigs 
— representatives  in  fact  of  the  genuine, 
unbiased  opinions,  upon  that  point,  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
country — having  already  in  past  sessions 
exposed  and  denounced  with  surpassing 
ability,  the  bad  faith,  the  impolicy,  and 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  measure, 
will  bestow  their  exertions  and  their 
counsels  in  rendering  the  final  arrange- 
ments of  the  business  as  little  hurtful  as 
may  be  to  the  common  welfare. 


E  L  F  L  A  N  D  . 

Into  the  pleasant  Land 

My  portals  open  wide, 
Where  life  is  all  a  l^oliday 

From  morn  to  even  tide. 
A  soft  purpureal  atmosphere 

Above  its  plains  is  hung, 
A  summer  Noon  and  Twilight  fused 

And  mingled  into  one. 

From  all  its  bounds  the  turbaned  Cock 

Is  banished  far  away. 
As  erst  he  was  from  Sybaris,* 

Where  drowsy  people  Jay, 
Indulging  drowsy  phantasies. 

Long  after  break  of  day. 
The  Cricket's  wiry  song  by  night, 

By  day  the  Humble  JBee's, 
The  loudest  noises  are  that  Hoat 

Upon  the  Elfin  breeze. 

Within  this  land,  a  multitude 

Of  shadowy  people  dwell. 
Whose  words  and  deeds,  in  upper  air, 

Men  never  cease  to  tell. 


*  The  Sybarites,  who  lived  in  a  hollow,  were  late  risers,  and  they.ostracised  Chanticleer 
as  a  nuisance.  It  was  unlawful  in  the  same  city,  for  braziers  and  smiths,  of  all  kinds,  to 
work,  except  with  muffled  hammers. 
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The  Welsh  king,  Arthur,  and  his  Court, 

Have  woned  long  ages  here. 
With  Launcelot,  the  paramour 

Of  faithless  Guenevere. 

Here  Jacques,  the  kindly  misanthrope, 

Who  lived  in  Ardennes'  shade, 
Is  seen  with  all  the  company 

That  there  their  dwellings  made  : 
Removed  beyond  the  Sabbath  chime. 

Far  in  the  gloomy  wold, 
Unvexed  by  care,  they  fleet  the  time. 

As  in  the  Age  of  Gold. 

That  merry  knot  is  also  here. 

Of  fabling  Florentines,* 
Who  feasted  while  the  Arno  flowed 

Plague-purpled  through  its  vines. 
The  love  of  story,  wine  and  song. 

They  had  in  Tuscan  land. 
Still  warms  their  breasts,  though  ferried  o'er 

Unto  the  Fairy  Strand. 

Here,  too,  the  great  Manchegan  Don 

Reposes  'neath  his  bays. 
Who  roamed  the  wnlds  of  tawny  Spain, 

In  quest  of  knightly  praise. 
Stretched  on  the  banks  of  Elfin  streams, 

With  antique  knights,  he  lies. 
And  talks  through  all  the  live-long  day. 

Of  many  an  old  emprise. 

Here  sages  dwell,  whose  names  adorn 

The  mediaeval  days, 
In  lonely  turrets,  lighted  by 

The  midnight  taper-blaze ; 
And  pilgrims  old,  strange  sights  that  saw 

On  many  a  foreign  strand. 
Such  as  Venezia's  wanderer,! 

Beloved  of  Kubla  Khan. 

But  far  the  greatest  miracle 

That  Fairy  Land  can  show, 
A  Hostel  is  like  that  which  stood 

In  Eastcheap  long  ago. 
Before  the  entrance  in  the  blast 

There  swings  a  tusky  sign,  | 
And  when  at  night  the  Elfin  Moon 

And  Constellations'  shine, 
A  ruddy  glow  illumes  the  panes. 

And  looking  through  you  see. 
With  merry  faces,  seated  round, 

A.  famous  company. 

Prince  Hal  the  royal  wa?sailer. 

And  that  great  fount  of  fun, 
Diana's  portly  forester. 

The  merry  knight  Sir  John; 
With  all  their  losel  servitors. 

Mirth-reeling  cheek  by  cheek, 
Cambysean  Pistol,  Peto,  Poins, 

And  Bardolph's  fiery  beak. 


*  The  interlocutors  in  Boccaccio's  enchanting  Decameron. 

t  Marco  Polo.  X  Boar's  Head. 
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THE   REJECTED   TREASURE. 


FROM   THE   SWEDISH   OF   NICANDER. 


In  the  heart  of  Rome,  not  far  from  the 
palace  of  San  Marco,  stands  a  large  and 
imposing  edifice,  whose  walls,  though 
embrowned  by  age,  seem  to  defy  the 
power  of  time,  and  to  have  been  designed 
for  eternity.  Its  simple  unadorned  style 
of  architecture  increases  the  feeling  of 
awe,  which  the  very  massiveness  of  the 
pile  itself  inspires.  Like  most  of  the 
Roman  palaces,  it  stands  forth  very 
proudly  and  majestically  by  moonlight. 
Environed  by  other  tall  structures,  it  is 
usually  thrown  into  the  shade,  or  rather 
seems  a  mysterious  giant-shadow,  among 
the  more  cJreerful  and  brightly  illumi- 
nated churches  and  palaces  around  it. 
The  building  is  called  the  CoUegio  Ro- 
mano, and  is  still  the  capitol  of  the  Order 
of  Jesuits. 

Massive  as  this  palace  is,  it  neverthe- 
less, like  all  other  buildings,  requires 
considerable  outlay  to  protect  it  from 
gradual  decay.  Its  enormous  extent, 
and  its  numerous  apartments,  occupied 
by  the  members,  adepts  or  novices  of 
the  order,  or  used  as  repositories  for  the 
archives,  exchequer,  library  and  other 
collections  belonging  to  the  society,  in- 
volve the  necessity  of  constant  inspec- 
tion, and  almost  constant  repair.  A 
month  rarely  passes,  during  which  either 
joiners,  painters,  plasterers  or  masons,  are 
not  employed  on  some  portion  of  the 
edifice. 

One  day  in  the  month  of  August,  1828, 
a  mason,  by  the  name  of  Antonio  Dossi, 
residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Maria 
Sopra  Minerva,  was  called  upon  to  per- 
form, as  speedily  as  possible,  some  work 
for  the  holy  Order  of  Jesuits.  The  ma- 
son, eager  for  employment,  and  burning 
with  desire  to  ingratiate  himself  with  so 
respectable  and  powerful  a  body,  repaired 
immediately  to  the  Collegio  Romano, 
followed  by  two  trusty  journeymen.  An 
inferior  brother  conducted  the  mason  to 
the  second  story,  and  showed  him  two 
rooms,  one  somewhat  larger  than  the 
other,  but  with  no  communication  be- 
tween them.  The  largest  apartment  had 
lately  been  the  private  library  of  a  de- 
ceased brother  of  high  rank,  and  had 
now  fallen  to  his  successor.  The  mason 
was  desired  not  only  to  tear  off  the  old 
plaster,  but  also,  for  the  greater  conve- 
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nience  of  the  new  occupant,  to  pierce  the 
wall,  and  connect  the  two  rooms  by  a 
door,  after  which  they  were  to  be  plas- 
tered anew,  and  finished  in  the  best  man- 
ner. Antonio  agreed  to  accomplish  the 
work  within  a  certain  time,  and  for  a 
reasonable  compensation. 

The  young  Jesuit  withdrew,  and  the 
masons  fell  to  work  with  sledge  and  ham- 
mer, in  the  empty  rooms.  Antonio  him- 
self, with  one  of  the  journeymen,  attack- 
ed the  partition-wall  on  the  side  of  the 
smaller  room,  while  the  other  laborer 
was  busy  pulling  down  the  worn-out 
tapestry,  and  beating  off  the  old  plaster 
in  the  larger  apartment.  Fragment  after 
fragment  of  the  wall  now  rattled  down, 
and  the  floor  of  both  rooms  was  soon 
covered  with  heaps  of  rubbish,  while  a 
thick,  suffocating  cloud  of  lime-dust  en- 
veloped the  zealous  workmen,  who  no 
longer  saw,  but  only  heard  each  other. 
The  strokes  of  the  hammer,  at  first  so 
rapid,  became  at  length  less  frequent  and 
less  violent.  According  to  the  laudable 
custom  of  the  Roman  mechanics,  they 
often  rested,  and  the  nearer  it  approached 
mid-day,  the  more  their  zeal  in  the  work 
slackened,  giving  place  to  conversation 
on  all  the  topics  of  the  day,  by  way  of 
whiling  away  the  time. 

"  Master  Antonio,"  said  Pietro,  who 
was  laboring  at  his  employer's  side,  "  I 
should  like  very  much  to  get  out  of  this 
lime-dust  a  few  minutes  before  noon,  for 
precisely  at  twelve  to-day,  the  lottery  is 
to  be  drawn  at  Monte  Citorio.  I  hope 
St.  Joseph  will  help  me  to  a  prize, for  the 
sake  of  my  devotion.  I  have  chosen 
No.  8,  because  there  are  eight  letters  in 
St.  Joseph's  name,  (Giuseppe,)  and  No.  7, 
because  G  is  the  seventh  letter  in  the  al- 
phabet, and  No.  15,  because  8  and  7 
together  make  15." 

"  You  are  a  dolt !"  replied  Antonio. 
"  Once  in  my  life  I  also  risked  my  money 
in  a  lottery.  I  won  twelve  crowns,  but 
lost  my  courage,  for  I  had  calculated  on 
drawing  at  least  two  hundred." 

"  Master  Antonio !"  now  called  out 
Tomaso,  the  other  journeyman,  from 
the  larger  room,  "  here  is  something 
written  on  the  wall,  that  I  can't  well 
make  out." 

Antonio,  who  was  scarcely  more  at 
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home  in  the  art  of  reading  written  hand 
than  his  assistants,  went  out  to  To- 
maso,  and  stepping  lightly  over  the  heaps 
of  tapestry,  approached  the  wall  and 
spelled  out,  after  some  puzzling,  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

"  Molto  mi  piace 
Donna,  che  giace, 
Muro,  che  tace."* 

They  laughed  at  the  doggrel  verses, 
■which  were  certainly  out  of  place  in  a 
college  of  Jesuits ;  but  Antonio  and  his 
companions  renewed  their  blows,  and 
knocked  down  remorselessly  even  the 
stones  that  bore  the  rhymes. 

While  Antonio  was  endeavoring  with 
powerful  strokes  to  demolish  the  wall 
where  the  door  was  to  be  opened,  he 
suddenly  heard  a  peculiar  noise  which 
was  repeated  as  often  as  he  struck  upon 
the  same  point.  Although  he  could  not 
divine  the  cause  of  this  sound,  which 
was  a  kind  of  gentle  ringing,  yet  remem- 
bering the  inscription,  he  suspected  that 
something  valuable  might  possibly  be  hid 
there.  As  he  became  more  and  more 
convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  sound, 
(although  neither  of  his  companions 
heard  il,)  he  resolved  to  examine  the 
matter  by  himself. 

"  Pietro  1"  he  called  out  to  one  of  the 
journeymen,  "1  will  give  you  the  quarter 
of  an  hour  it  still  wants  of  noon.  Go  to 
Monte  Citorio  and  hear  what  numbers 
the  lottery  boy  draws  out  on  the  balcony, 
and  above  all  contrive  to  get  a  high  prize. 
Tomaso  can  go  with  you.  We  must 
let  this  cursed  dust  settle  before  a  poor 
sinner  can  work  with  any  comfort.  Then 
get  your  dinner,  and  in  an  hour  and  a 
half  we  will  be  back  here  again.  I  will 
just  beat  down  the  wall  as  far  as  the  cor- 
ner, for  I  don't  care  a  bajocco  for  Monte 
Citorio  and  your  tickets." 

The  journeymen  immediately  took 
their  master  at  his  word  and  disappeared. 
With  still  more  resolute  and  heavy  blows 
Antonio  now  battered  against  the  myste- 
rious place,  and  heard  distinctly  not  only 
-  ringing,  but  clinking,  in  the  wall.  A 
large  stone  now  fell  out,  and  in  the  aper- 
ture appeared  a  small  black  door.  "Aha!" 
thought  Antonio,  pushing  awry  his  gray 
cap  now  sprinkled  with  white  lime,  "  aha ! 
here  is  some  hidden  treasure  !"  In  the 
greatest  haste  he  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  upon  his  breast,  and  hesitated  at 
least  three  seconds  whether  to  break  open 


the  door  or  not ;  he  placed  a  chisel  in  the 
joint — crack  !  a  blow  with  the  hammer, 
and  the  door  sprang  off,  an  incredible 
quantity  of  bright  gold  sequins  pouring 
down  at  his  feet.  Antonio  stood  speech- 
less some  moments,  regarding  the  falling 
shower  of  gold.  Had  any  of  the  reverend 
fathers  now  chanced  to  enter,  the  mason 
would  immediately  have  raised  his  cap 
and  related  the  whole  occurrence,  with- 
out laying  claim  to  one  of  the  pretty  gold 
pieces.  Yes,  he  almost  wished  that  some 
one  would  come  in  and  see  them.  But 
he  was  alone,  and  remained  so.  All  was 
silent  in  the  great  palace.  Without  long 
deliberation,  he  consigned  all  the  sequins 
to  his  capacious  pockets,  which  hitherto 
had  sheltered  [only  silver  coin,  bajocchi, 
and  occasionly  fruit  and  broken  rolls. 
He  then  filled  up  his  pocket  Avith  pow- 
dered lime  to  keep  the  gold  pieces  quiet, 
and  prevent  them  from  betraying  both 
themselves  and  him  by  an  untimely 
jingling ;  and  having  destroyed  every  trace 
of  the  secret  cavity  in  the  wall,  he  walk- 
ed down  stairs,  looking  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and  intending  to  go  home  and 
enjoy  a  frugal  and  comfortable  meal  with 
his  young  wife.  Had  one  of  the  holy 
brotherhood  now  met  him,  and  accident- 
ally directed  a  scrutinizing  glance  towards 
him,  the  mason  would  probably  have 
turned  pale  and  surrendered  the  sequins 
to  escape  with  a  whole  skin.  But  he 
met  no  one  ;  only  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
sat  two  young  Jesuits,  (who  were  pass- 
ing through  their  probationary  trial  of 
humility,)  eating  with  four  lame  beggars, 
while  some  curious  Roman  idlers,  and 
two  or  three  more  curious  Englishmen, 
stood  looking  on.  Antonio  saluted  the 
humble  young  Jesuits  as  he  passed,  and 
they  returned  the  salutation  Avilh  still 
greater  civility,  but  with  downcast  eyes 
entirely  absorbed  in  their  Christian  love- 
feast.  Unobserved  and  lighter  of  heart 
he  reached  the  street,  took  a  circuitous 
way  by  the  Pantheon,  and  swallowed 
down  all  fear  and  anxiety  in  a  stiff  glass 
of  brandy,  which  was  poured  out  for  him 
by  the  civil  host  in  a  certain  corner  shop 
near  the  Piazza  dellaRotonda.  Now  all 
was  bright  without  and  secure  within. 
With  a  proud  step  and  a  knowing  look, 
humming  as  he  went,  he  walked  straight 
to  his  dwelling. 

Entering  the  large  arched  room  in  the 
gateway,  he  found  his  j-oung,  black-eyed 
wife  Bettina  sitting  quietly  at  a  long  ta- 
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*  I  like  i  fif  jman  that  talks,  and  a  wall  that  can  keep  silence. 
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ble,  and,  at  some  distance  from  her,  a  man 
in  a  brown  coat  with  curly  hair  and  dark 
features.  Antonio  recognized  in  him  at 
once  an  old  acquaintance,  one  of  those 
characters  who  contrive  to  fasten  them- 
selves upon  an  honest  fellow,  and  are  not 
easily  shaken  off.  The  man's  name  was 
Teodoro  Fistrelli,  but  he  was  often  nick- 
named E  Toro,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
and  also  on  account  of  his  unusual 
strength.  He  had  been  formerly  a 
butcher,  but  having  failed,  he  now  stood 
in  a  secret  but  intimate  relation  with  the 
Pope's  favorite,  the  apothecary  Fumaroli 
Many  believed  him  to  be  nothing  less 
than  the  leader  of  Fumaroli's  band  of 
spies,  and  that  it  was  he  who  made  the 
greatest  and  most  lucrative  seizures  from 
the  smugglers  at  the  fairs  of  Ancona, 
Rimini  and  Sinigaglia.  By  the  aid  of  a 
very  considerable  share  of  innate  impu- 
dence, he  insinuated  himself  almost  every- 
where, and  endeavored,  by  all  possible 
means,  to  establish  himself  on  an  intimate 
footing  with  the  master  or  mistress  of 
every  house,  where  the  least  advantage 
to  himself  or  his  plans  was  likely  to  be 
gained. 

As  soon  as  Antonio  reached  the  door, 
the  pretty  Bettina  sprang  kindly  towards 
him,  gave  him  a  kiss,  and  then  began  to 
set  out  her  store  of  provisions.  Teodoro 
had  determined  upon  dining  with  Antonio, 
and  therefore  waited  for  no  invitation, 
but  after  having  saluted  the  mason,  sat 
down,  seized  upon  a  tempting  dish  of 
fried  triglie,  (a  kind  of  small  fish  like  the 
smelt,)  and  filled  his  glass  from  a  fresh 
bottle  of  Velletri. 

Antonio,  who,  for  many  reasons,  was 
little  pleased  with  the  presence  of  his 
unceremonious  guest,  was,  nevertheless, 
silent,  like  a  good  child,  and  only  by  the 
rapidity  vpith  which  he  swallowed  the 
hot  tish,  and  the  deep  draughts  from  the 
flask  Avhich  he  sent  alter  them,  did  it 
appear  that  anything  disagreeable  was 
passing  in  his  mind,  or  that  anything  un- 
usual had  happened  to  him.  He  seemed 
to  wish  to  speak,  but  could  not  utter  a 
syllable  ;  he  ate  his  soup  as  hot  as  it  came 
from  the  kettle,  while  Teodoro  sat  cook- 
ing each  spoonful,  and  eyeing  Antonio 
askance.  The  meal  was  finally  crowned 
by  a  dish  of  roasted  chestnuts ;  and  when 
the  two  men  had  eaten  these,  also,  and 
as  yet  had  scaicely  spoken,  Bettina  be- 
gan to  sing  a  ballad  as  she  carried  away 
the  plates  and  dishes,  but  it  produced'no 
very  decided  effect.  At  length  they  began 
to  talk  about  the  wind  and  weather,  the 


late  bull-fight  in  the  Mausoleum  of  Au- 
gustus, and  similar  subjects. 

At  a  pause  in  the  conversation  Teodoro 
emptied  his  glass,  arose  and  took  his  hat. 
"  Brother  Antonio,  a  word  with  you  !  1 
wish  to  ask  you  a  question.  I  am  in  a 
little  trouble.  Can  you  lend  me  ten 
crowns  for  a  couple  of  weeks  .'" 

"  Hum,"  replied  Antonio,  scratching 
his  head,  "  you  know  I  am  a  poor  devil, 
and  seldom  have  more  than  I  want  for 
the  day  ;  and  to-day,  per  Bacco  !  1  could 
not  lend  my  mother's  son  ten  bajocchi/Bnt 
never  mind,  another  day — to-morrow, 
or  the  day  after — I'll  try.  I  expect  to 
get  a  little  money  then,  and  if  you'll  come 
again  we'll  see.  The  Evil  One  himself  is 
in  my  head  to-day  ;  you  must  excuse  me, 
but  1  can't  help  you  now."  Hereupon, 
for  the  sake  of  being  civil,  he  asked  his 
guest  to  sit  down  and  take  another  glass 
or  two.  But  Teodoro  refused  coldly, 
twisted  his  hat  into  many  strange  shapes, 
looked  black,  bit  his  lips  and  went  off  with- 
out taking  leave  of  either  host  or  hostess. 

As  soon  as  the  visiter  was  fairly  out, 
Antonio  sprang  to  the  door  and  bolted  it 
carefully  within.  Bettina,  already  as- 
tonished at  the  passionate  looks  and  man- 
ner of  her  usually  calm  and  kind  husband, 
now  grew  pale  with  terror,  and  retreat- 
ing to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room, 
inquired  with  trembling  lips,  "  What  is 
the  matter  with  you,  Antonio  ?  What  are 
you  going  to  do  .'" 

"  Hush  !  hush  !"  whispered  Antonio, 
seriously. 

But  Bettina's  eyes  began  to  glisten 
with  tears,  and  she  inquired  again,  "  An- 
tonio I  what  is  the  matter  ?  You  can't 
be  jealous  of  me  on  account  of  that  ugly 
Teodoro — I  cotildn't  help  his  coming  and 
sitting  down  while  you  were  gone.  Hear 
me,  and  be  reasonable,  Antonio  !" 

"  Oh,  what  nonsense  !  It  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  jealousy  that  I  want 
to  talk  about.  We  are  alone  now.  Just 
look  here,  Bettina  !"  So  saying,  he  be- 
gan to  throw  the  gold  by  large  handsful 
on  the  table. 

Bettina  was  now  seized  with  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  terror,  which,  however,  was 
mingled  with  a  large  proportion  of  as- 
tonishment and  curiosity.  With  wonder- 
ing eyes,  she  looked  now  at  Antonio,  and 
now  at  the  shining  sequins.  As  he  con- 
tinued to  take  out  handful  after  hand- 
ful, and  the  pile  on  the  table  was  con- 
stantly increasing,  she  cried  out  passion- 
ately, "Oh,  Santa  Madonna!  did  you 
steal  it,  Antonio ."' 
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"  No,  Bettina !  But  hush  !  I  tell  you — 
don't  scream  so  and  you  shall  hear.  I 
found  all  these  gold  sequins  in  the  Col- 
legio  Romano.  They  came  near  running 
down  my  throat  when  I  broke  into  a  hole 
in  the  wall.  But  1  am  sorry  already  that  I 
took  them.  I  couldn't  help  bringing 
them  home  to  show  you,  Bettina  ;  but  I 
will  go  and  give  them  up  this  very  day." 

"  Oh,  dear  Antonio  !"  exclaimed  Betti- 
na, cautiously  approaching  the  table, 
"  such  a  monstrous  heap  of  gold  !  And 
you  didn't  steal  it,  but  found  it  in  the 
wall !  Yes,  you  certainly  ought  to  carry 
it  back — if  they  miss  it ;  but  perhaps  no 
living  soul  knows  anything  about  it — 
otherwise  they  would  have  taken  good 
care  not  to  leave  the  money  in  a  wall 
which  was  to  be  torn  down.  So  I  advise 
you  to  be  quiet  awhile,  Antonio  !  and 
you  see,  if  nobody  inquires  after  the  se- 
quins, you  will  be  a  rich  man.  Then  you 
can  purchase  a  vineyard  here,  or  we  can 
go  to  Naples,  where  my  aunt  lives,  and 
buy  a  little  house  and  be  so  happy  ;  and 
I  will  dress  fine  and  take  a  drive  every 
Sunday  in  the  Toledo,  and  you  shall  see, 
Antonio,  how  all  the  gentlemen  will 
raise  their  hats  and  bow  to  you,  and  in- 
quire how  you  are,  and  how  your  Bettina 
is;  and  you  will  thank  your  friends 
very  politely,  and  invite  them  home  to 
take  a  glass  of  Greek  wine  with  you. 
No,  dear  Antonio,  keep  the  pretty  coins 
awhile.  If  they  miss  them  they'll  inquire 
after  them  soon  enough,  and  then  you 
can  give  them  up.  But  how  many  se- 
quins have  you  found  ?  Let  us  count 
them." 

Then  followed  a  chapter  of  endearments 
and  caresses,  after  which  the  sequins 
were  counted,  and  found  to  amount  to 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-live.  At  Bet- 
tina's  suggestion,  Antonio  deposited  the 
treasure  in  a  strong  box,  provided  with  a 
trusty  lock,  and  then  brooded  night  and 
day  over  his  riches.  His  heart  beat  with 
the  most  painful  anxiety  every  morning 
when  he  went  to  the  CoUegio  Romano, 
and  every  time  a  Jesuit  entered  the  room 
where  he  was  at  work,  he  feared  that  he 
might  hear  the  terrible  words,  "  Scoun- 
drel !  produce  the  sequins  !"  Meanwhile 
he  labored  zealously,  and  soon  finished 
his  task  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Father 
Jesuits,  from  whom  he  received  the  stipu- 
lated compensation.  No  one  suspected 
anything,  no  one  asked  him  any  question. 

Thus  two  weeks  passed,  and  Antonio, 
who  formerly  in  his  poverty  was  cheer- 
ful and  merry,  pined  away  from  mere 


care.  The  yellow  treasure  still  lay  under 
lock  and  key,  almost  untouched — almost, 
for  five  or  six  sequins  had  been  taken  out 
to  pay  a  couple  of  pressing  debts,  and 
to  buy  a  few  little  trinkets  for  Bettina. 

Teodoro  did  not  return  to  borrow  the 
ten  crowns. 

The  thirtieth  of  August  -was  a  beauti- 
ful day.  The  feast  of  Santa  Rosa  was 
celebrated  in  the  church  of  Minerva,  and 
thither  went  Antonio.  Among  crowds 
of  worshipers,  he  pressed  forward  to 
the  chapel  of  the  saint,  which  was  bril- 
liantly lighted  by  wax  tapers,  and  painted 
with  the  gayest  colors,  and  threw  him- 
self on  his  knees  before  the  richly  deco- 
rated image  of  the  Madonna.  It  is  the 
same  figure  before  which  Saint  Rosa  was 
accustomed  in  her  lifetime  to  perform  her 
devotions.  A  Dominican  stood  at  the 
altar  in  his  surplice.  It  was  Father  Sil- 
vestro,  the  handsomest  and  most  eloquent 
of  all  the  brothers  of  the  order.  He  was 
tall,  and  still  in  the  bloom  of  his  man- 
hood, but  pale,  and  already  distinguished 
for  sanctity.  His  voice  was  deep  and 
solemn.  When  he  elevated  the  host,  he 
looked  more  than  human,  and  his  eyes 
shone  so  clear  that  it  seemed  as  if  no- 
thing could  be  concealed  from  them.  As 
Antonio  now  looked  up  to  the  awe-in- 
spiring face  of  the  Dominican,  and  then 
to  the  radiant  image  of  the  Virgin,  a 
blazing  taper  fell  down  and  scorched  his 
hand.  Silvestro  looked  sharply,  and  the 
Holy  Virgin  looked  angrily,  at  Antonio, 
who  remained  upon  his  knees  confound- 
ed, trembling  and  overwhelmed.  After 
mass  was  over  he  tottered  home. 

The  mason  slept  not  a  wink  that  night. 
The  following  morning,  as  Father  Silves- 
tro sat  in  the  confessional,  a  sinner  ap- 
proached with  downcast  eyes,  fell  on 
his  knees  before  the  lattice,  and  after  a 
deep  sigh,  whispered  in  the  Dominican's 
ear,  "  Father,  forgive  !  I  have  grievously 
sinned.  I  am  the  mason  Antonio  Dossi. 
In  the  palace  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  1 
found  a  hidden  treasure — seven  hundred 
sequins  or  more.  For  fourteen  days  I 
have  criminally  concealed  my  discovery; 
but  none,  or  very  little,  of  the  sum  has 
been  spent.  I  wish  to  give  it  all  up 
and  relieve  my  soul ;  but  I  do  not  dare  to 
appear  before  the  l^ce  of  those  stern 
fathers  without  a  mediator.  Father  !  tell 
them  my  sin,  and  my  desire  to  make 
amends.  I  wished  to  unburthen  my 
heart  to  you,  for  you  are  kind  and  gen- 
tle, and  will  not  treat  me  or  my  poor 
Bettina  harshly." 
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After  hearing  this  confession,  Father 
Silvestro  sat  some  moments  silent  and 
thoughtful.  "  My  son,"  said  he  at  length, 
"  thy  faith  hath  saved  thee,  and  thy  re- 
pentance shall  expiate  thy  transgression. 
Tell  me  all,  and  1  will  relieve  thy  soul 
from  its  burthen  of  sin." 

With  a  light  heart  Antonio  now  re- 
lated all  the  circumstances  of  his  golden 
adventure.  When  he  had  concluded  and 
still  remained  kneeling  in  deep  silence  as 
if  awaiting  his  final  doom,  Father  Silves- 
tro o;entlv  laid  his  snow-white  hand  on 
the  penitent's  head,  and  said  :  "  Peace  be 
with  him  in  whose  heart  there  is  no  guile. 
Be  quiet  and  silent.  Tell  no  one  what 
thou  hast  revealed  to  me.  When  I  have 
considered  and  acted,  I  will  visit  thee  in 
thy  house.  Go,  in  the  peace  of  the  Lord." 

Antonio  kissed  the  hand  of  the  priest 
through  the  lattice,  bowed  and  departed. 
He  knelt  again  before  the  miraculous 
image  of  the  Madonna,  and  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross  on  his  breast.  He  now  saw 
only  gentleness  and  forgiveness  in  the 
aspect  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  the  peace 
of  the  sanctuary  calmed  his  heart  and 
restored  confidence  and  repose  to  his 
bosom.  More  joyful  than  when  he  car- 
ried home  the  treasure  from  the  Collegio 
Romano,  he  now  bore  with  him  from  the 
church  the  consciousness  of  freedom  from 
the  burthen  of  sin.  At  dinner,  Bettina 
was  astonished  at  his  appetite,  and  still 
more  at  the  unusual  tenderness  with 
which  he  many  times  clasped  her  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her. 

Soon  after  Antonio's  departure.  Father 
Silvestro  also  left  the  church,  and  walked 
some  time  back  and  forth  along  the  colon- 
nade, which  surrounds  a  pretty  little 
garden  within  the  quadrangle  of  his  con- 
vent. Now  and  then  he  would  step  out 
into  the  garden,  stop  before  some  rich  and 
fragrant  flowering  shrub,  and  carefully  tie 
up  a  falling  bough,  or  trim  off  here  and 
there  a  withered  branch  from  an  orange- 
tree.  At  last  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
cell,  and  did  not  appear  again  until  even- 
ing, when  he  was  seen  to  issue  from  the 
convent  gate,  in  his  becoming  black  and 
white  Dominican  robes,  with  the  large 
pvershadowing  hat  upon  his  shaven  head, 
and  direct  his  steps  towards  the  neighbor- 
ing Collegio  Romano. 

It  is  almost  as  rare  to  see  a  Dominican 
monk  within  the  gates  of  a  palace  of  Je- 
suits, as  to  find  a  magpie  in  a  crow's 
nest.  The  Jesuits  and  the  Dominicans, 
the  most  learned  and  the  most  highly 
cultivated  religious  orders  of  Catholicism, 


have  always  been,  if  not  sworn  enemies, 
at  least  avowed  rivals,  treating  each 
other  with  cool  pride  ;  the  former  relying 
upon  their  wealth,  their  cunning  and 
their  wide-spread  influence ;  the  latter 
reposing  upon  the  consciousness  of  their 
classical  attainments,  and  their  purer 
morals  and  intentions.  Their  deeply- 
rooted  dislike  was  at  this  time,  perhaps, 
greater  than  ever  ;  for  the  reigning  pontiff, 
Leo  XIL,  without  altogether  neglecting 
the  Dominicans,  nevertheless  embraced, 
with  too  much  fatherly  partiality,  the 
fraternity  of  Jesuits,  whom  he  regarded 
as  his  own  and  the  Church's  most  faith- 
ful children  and  strongest  pillars,  and 
upon  them,  both  in  Italy  and  abroad,  he 
lavished  treasures  and  tokens  of  favor. 
The  forms  of  outward  and  dignified  po- 
liteness were  indeed  observed  between 
these  two  distinguished  orders,  as  well 
as  between  their  members  individually ; 
but  seldom  did  a  Jesuit  and  Dominican 
stand  in  near  and  confidential  relations  to 
each  other,  and  they  rarely  visited  each 
other,  except  when  constrained  by  some 
overruling  duty.  It  attracted  therefore 
no  little  attention  when  Father  Silvestro 
entered  the  College  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
desired  an  audience,  not  of  the  general  of 
the  order  himself,  for  he  was  seriously 
ill,  but  of  the  reverend  Father  Gregorio, 
who  had  in  charge  the  government  of  the 
Roman  province  of  the  Order  of  Jesus. 

"Peace  be  with  thee, Father  Silvestro, 
thou  pride  and  ornament  of  the  holy  Order 
of  Dominicans !"  said  the  illustrious  and 
polite   Father  Gregorio,  recognizing  the 
Dominican,  as  the  latter  respectfully,  but 
with  dignity,  stepped  forward  to  make 
his  salutation.    Gregorio  arose,  advanced 
three  steps  towards  him,  pressed  his  hand 
slightly  with  two  fingers,  and  motioned 
him  to  a  seat  before  resuming  his  own. 
A  delicate  and  friendly  smile  rested  on  the 
lips  of  the  proud  Jesuit,  as  he  passed  a 
beautifully  wrought  gold  snuff-box  care- 
lessly through  his  fingers.     Before  Sil- 
vestro could  utter  a  word,  the  Jesuit  re- 
sumed :  "  The  brotherly  love  and  concord 
which  prevails  between  our  holy  orders 
and    the    individual  members,   together 
with  the  friendship  which  you,  brother 
Silvestro,  have  long  been  pleased  to  en- 
tertain for  me,  are  enough,  in  themselves, 
to  explain  the  occasion  which  procures 
me  the  unusual   pleasure  you  are  now 
bestowing   upon  me ;   but  it  would  be 
flattering  myself  too  much  to  believe  that 
you  came  hither  merely  to  see  and  con- 
verse with  an  old  friend.     If,  therefore, 
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you  have  any  business,  important  either 
to  yourself  or  to  your  brethren,  intrust  it 
to  me.  You  will  find  in  me  a  friend  willing 
to  serve  you,  if  you  speak  as  to  a 
brother." 

Silvestro  now  began,  with  continued 
seriousness  and  in  an  unembarrassed 
manner,  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  visit. 
"Reverend  father,"  said  he,  "your  friend- 
ly and  obliging  words  remind  me  of  my 
duty  to  speak  openly  :  your  precious  time 
admonishes  me  to  be  brief.  I  have  not 
come  hither  to  seek  or  to  desire  anything 
for  my  brothers  or  for  myself.  We  have, 
thank  God!  enough,  and  need  but  little. 
But  I  have  come  hither  as  an  humble  ser- 
vant of  the  Redeemer,  to  beg  you  to  deal 
gently  with  a  sorrowful,  repentant  Chris- 
tian, who  has  sinned  against  you,  and 
against  the  reverend  order  of  St.  Ignatius, 
and  who  has  placed  his  cause  in  my 
hands.  But  before  I  confide  to  you  his 
name  or  his  offence,  will  you,  reverend 
Father  Gregorio,  promise  to  use  your  pow- 
er over  the  offender,  only  by  imposing  a 
mild  penance .''  and  1  pledge  myself  to 
you,  that,  as  much  as  a  Christian  may,  he 
shall  make  amends  for  his  fault."  So 
spoke  Silvestro. 

"  Am  I  then  known  as  such  a  hard 
hammer  of  the  law, "  said  the  Jesuit, 
"  that  you  must  interpose  your  words  as 
cushions  between  me  and  the  transgress- 
or ?" 

"  Not  so,  not  so,"  answered  the  Domi- 
nican ;  "  but  severity  is  often  the  duty  of 
the  ruler.  Nevertheless,  when  the  of- 
fender is  transformed  to  the  penitent,  then 
first  may  he  hope  to  speak  to  the  heart  of 
his  judge ;  but  now,  as  he  dares  not  speak 
for  himself,  I  have  desired  to  speak  for 
him.  Will  you  promise  me,  therefore, 
Father  Gregorio,  to  deal  gently  with 
him  ?" 

"J  shall  not,  and  will  not,  treat  him 
harshly ;  you  have  my  promise,"  said  the 
Jesuit. 

"  Nor  others  through  you  ?"  added 
Silvestro,  calmly. 

"No,  no,  no,"  exclaimed  Gregorio,  as 
he  impatiently  took  three  successive 
pinches  from  his  gold  snuff-box. 

Father  Silvestro  now  repeated  to  the 
listening  Jesuit  Antonio's  whole  con- 
fession ;  but  for  good  reasons,  and  from 
a  desire  not  to  irritate,  he  was  silent  con- 
cerning the  inscription  found  upon  the 
wall.  During  the  narration,  which  was 
made  with  simple  eloquence,  the  speaker 
occasionally  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
countenance  of  Father  Gregorio,  for  the 


purpose  of  observing  the  expression  of 
anger,  astonishment  or  pleasure  his 
words  might  call  forth.  But  not  the 
slightest  change  was  visible  in  the  fea- 
tures of  the  Jesuit.  They  wore  the  same 
kind,  unconstrained  expression,  at  the 
close  as  at  the  beginning. 

"  Brother  Silvestro  !"  said  Gregorio,  as 
the  former  ceased  speaking,  "  1  ask  you 
now — will  you  pardon  the  offender  ?" 

"  Who  ?  I .'  Why  should  1  not  forgive 
him  ?" 

"  Because  he  has  most  to  fear  from 
your  condemnation,"  said  Gregorio.  "  He 
has  deceived  you." 

"  Deceived  !  No,  Father  Gregorio  ! 
The  man  has  spoken  the  truth  to  me 
at  the  confessional  in  the  presence  of 
God."  • 

"  Hear  me,  brother  Silvestro !"  inter- 
rupted Gregorio,  calmly,  but  with  flash- 
ing eyes — "Hear  me!  but  look  at  me 
first,  and  read  in  my  countenance  that  1 
am  calm,  and  then  listen  to  me  !  You 
are  imposed  upon.  I  know  not  whether 
the  strange  story  you  have  just  related 
ought  most  to  excite  my  compassion  or 
my  derision.  A  workman  find  treasures 
within  these  walls  !  Brother  !  I  defy  all 
the  masons  upon  earth  to  find  earthly 
riches  here  in  this  home  of  world-resign- 
ing poverty  and  quiet  contemplation ! 
And  in  the  cell,  too,  of  a  poor  deceased 
but  honored  brother  !  Is  not  our  order, 
but  lately  resuscitated  from  a  violent 
death  to  a  dawning  life,  still  misunder- 
stood and  persecuted  by  the  world  .'  Is 
not  our  house  a  house  of  prayer,  where 
we  supplicate  for  earthly  poverty  and 
heavenly  riches  .'  Do  not  our  brothers 
wander  over  the  world,  warring  with  the 
evil  spirit  of  the  times,  spurned  like  the 
infected  Israelites,  lowly-esteemed  like 
the  first  apostles  of  Holy  Church,  be- 
cause they  preach  against  the  sin  and 
vanity  of  men  ?  Have  they  any  other 
hope  than  that  of  a  happy  death,  after  a 
blameless  but  persecuted  and  suffering 
life,  in  which  they  seldom  hear  any  other 
words  from  human  lips,  than  '  Crucify 
him  !  crucify  him  I'  And  here  shall  gold 
pour  forth  from  our  walls  and  arclies  at 
the  stroke  of  a  mason's  hammer .'  Sil- 
vestro !  did  1  not  know  thy  exalted  Chris- 
tian virtues,  thy  honorable  calling,  and 
thy  great  renown,  I  might  well  say  that 
thou  comest  hither  to  mock  me,  or  for 
.something  still  worse.  But  you  arc  your- 
self deceived  through  your  own  great 
honesty.  Even  the  most  noble  are  some- 
times rash,  and  light  is  sometimes  hid 
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from  the  most  dear-sighted.  Your  An- 
tonio is  either  a  rogue  or  a  madman." 

"  He  is  neither.  Father  Gregorio,"  re- 
plied Silvestro.  "  A  rogue  would  have 
retained  the  gold  which  he  had  found 
and  no  one  missed ;  a  madman  talks  not 
so  clearly,  and  so  discreetly,  as  Antonio 
spoke  to  me  this  day." 

"  Be  it  with  him  as  God  and  our  Lady 
will !"  said  the  Jesuit.  "  But  you  may 
be  sure  that  here,  in  our  poor  hut,  there 
are  no  flowing  veins  of  gold.  Let  the 
man  alone,  or  let  him  be  legally  ex- 
amined, or  send  him  to  the  hospital  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  From  us  he  has  taken 
nothing.  Do  with  him  after  your  own 
pleasure.  Hearty  thanks,  brother  Sil- 
vestro, for  your  trouble  and  good-will." 

The  Dominican  rose  evidently  dis- 
pleased, and  was  about  to  depart;  but 
Gregorio,  who  had  reflected  a  moment, 
continued :  "  Wait  an  instant,  brother,  if 
it  is  not  disagreeable  to  you."  At  the 
same  time  he  put  his  hand  to  a  bell-cord 
and  rung.  A  brother  of  the  order,  who 
was  waiting  at  the  door  for  the  commands 
of  his  exalted  superior,  immediately  en- 
tered. 

"  Call  hither  Angelo  and  Luigi !"  said 
Gregorio.  Soon  after  two  young  mem- 
bers of  the  fraternity,  with  pale,  but 
beautiful  and  expressive  features,  and 
downcast  eyes,  presented  themselves. 
As  they  humbly  saluted  him,  Gregorio 
gave  them  a  significant  look ;  then  be- 
ginning again  to  play  with  his  gold  snuff- 
box, he  inquired, ."  Have  you  both  noticed 
here  a  mason  called  Antonio  Dossi,  who 
was  employed  a  short  time  since  by  our 
Holy  Order  ?" 

"  Yes,  most  reverend  father  !"  rephed 
both. 

"  Have  you  always  thought  the  man 
in  full  possession  of  his  senses  ?"  in- 
quired Gregorio,  directing  another  pecu- 
liar glance  to  the  interrogated  Jesuits. 

"  To  judge  from  his  conversation  and 
manner,  he  appeared  more  like  one  be- 
wildered, than  like  a  rational  man,"  re- 
plied Angelo.  "  When  I  sometimes 
entered  the  room  to  see  how  the  work 
was  going  on,  he  would  often  tremble  as 
if  seized  with  sudden  terror.  Sometimes 
he  would  sing  or  laugh  wildly  without 
any  apparent  cause." 

"  He  seized  me  once  violently  about 
the  neck,  as  if  he  were  going  to  strangle 
me,"  added  Luigi,  '•  and  he  put  his  mouth 
to  m)'  ear ;  but  I  reproved  him  for  his 
rudeness,  and  said,  '  Antonio,  do  not  that 
of  which  you  will  repent !'  upon  which 


he  immediately  released  me,  saying,  •  You 
are  right,  young  father ;  a  man  should 
not  do  that  of  which  he  may  repent,'  and 
then  he  laughed  long  and  wildly." 

Gregorio  now  looked  expressively  at 
the  Dominican,  and  asked  the  two  young 
brothers,  "  So  you  regard  this  Antonio 
as  deprived  of  his  senses  .'" 

"  Yes,  most  reverend  father,"  answered 
Luigi;  "if  Providence  has  not  since  been 
gracious  to  him,  he  is  this  day  not  in  his 
right  mind." 

"  It  is  even  so,"  exclaimed  Angelo ; 
and  at  a  signal  from  Gregorio  the  young 
Jesuits  retired,  after  a  profound  reverence. 

"What  think  you,  brother  Silvestro  ?" 
exclaimed  Gregorio  when  they  were  again 
alone. 

"  [  think,"  replied  Silvestro,  "  that  I 
have  fulfilled  my  duty,  and  the  sooner  I 
go  my  way  the  better.  Shall  I  then  say 
to  Antonio,  that  he  may  retain  the  sequins, 
and  that  the  Collegio  Romano  does  not 
recognize  them  as  its  property  V 

"  God  and  St.  Ignatius  preserve  us 
from  the  possession  of  them  and  all  other 
ill-gotten  wealth  !  The  possessor  of  the 
treasure  must  himself  answer  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  God,  if  not  before  that 
of  man,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  ob- 
tained it,  and  for  the  use  he  makes  of  it. 
These  are  my  first  and  last  words." 

"  Then  forget  what  I  have  said,  and 
forgive  me  for  having  troubled  you  with 
my  visit,"  said  Silvestro,  as  he  took  his 
hat,  and  approached  the  Jesuit  to  take 
leave.  "  Farewell,  Father  Gregorio  !  The 
peace  of  God  rest  with  you !  Forgive, 
forgive  !" 

"  Farewell,  Father  Silvestro  !"  said 
Gregorio.  "  Thy  visit  has  been  to  me 
flattering  and  precious.  Would  God 
thou  mightest  come  hither  on  such  an 
errand,  that  1  may  be  able  to  show  thee 
by  word  and  deed  how  highly  I  prize 
thee  I  I  will  remember  thee  in  my  pray- 
ers, even  as  I  trust  that  thou  wilt  not 
forget  me  in  thine."  Hereupon  Gregorio 
rose  from  his  seat,  took  Silvestro's  hand 
and  followed  him  to  the  door.  Yes,  he 
would  even  have  followed  him  farther 
had  not  Silvestro  excused  himself  and 
closed  the  door,  repeating,  "  Thanks, 
thanks.  Father  Gregorio  !  Give  yourself 
no  trouble  !     Adieu,  adieu  !" 

"  Dio  ti  benedica .'"  was  heard  as  the 
last  parting  salutation  from  the  Jesuit's 
room.  The  Dominican  threw  his  hat 
over  his  glowing  head  as  he  now  walked 
through  the  corridor  alone,  and  breathed 
out  his  pent-up  wrath  in  a  long  sigh. 
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When  he  ren,ched  the  gate  he  shook  the 
dust  from  off  his  feet,  saying,  "  Dissem- 
blers !  hypocrites  !  when  1  become  as  one 
of  you,  then  will  I  again  set  foot  within 
these  walls." 

Father  Silvestro  did  not  return  imme- 
diately to  his  cloister,  but  went  to  An- 
tonio. As  soon  as  the  latter  perceived 
the  approach  of  his  reverend  confessor, 
he  hastened  to  the  door,  and  bowing  and 
kissing  his  hand,  bade  him  welcome. 
The  Dominican  saluted  Antonio  kindly, 
seated  himself,  and  said  seriously,  but 
gently,  "  Antonio,  you  have  not  deceived 
me?  You  found  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-five  sequins  in  the  College  of  the 
Jesuits  ?" 

"  God  and  our  Lady  and  St.  Anthony, 
whose  name  I,  poor  sinner,  bear,  preserve 
me  from  lies  and  deception !"  exclaimed 
the  mason  in  astonishment. 

"  Show  me  your  treasure,"  said  Silves- 
tro, as  he  himself  rose  and  closed  the 
door,  and  then  looked  cautiously  around 
the  room,  as  if  he  feared  the  presence  of 
some  improper  witness.  But  they  were 
alone  ;  even  Bettina  was  not  there. 

"  Yes,  most  reverend  father,  you  shall 
see  all,  every  sequin,  except  the  five 
which  1  have  changed  away,  and  even 
those  1  hope  soon  to  replace.  I  had 
rather  be  poor  and  seek  my  bread  in  labor 
and  sorrow,  than  keep  what  does  not  be- 
long to  me."  Meanwhile  he  had  con- 
ducted the  Dominican  to  the  chest,  and 
proved  by  opening  it,  that  the  sequins 
really  lay  there.  Here  he  swore  again 
most  solemnly,  that  everything  had  oc- 
curred just  as  he  had  related  at  the  con- 
fessional. 

"  You  are  right,  Antonio,"  said  Silves- 
tro. "  I  knew  before  that  you  were  nei- 
ther rogue  nor  madman.  But  the  father 
Jesuits  will  not  recognize  the  gold  that 
you  found ;  they  reject  it.  Retain,  there- 
fore, what  fortune  has  bestowed  upon 
you,  and  from  tiiis  hour  be  as  free  from 
remorse  as  you  are  free  from  guilt.  Now 
you  are  innocent.  I  award  to  you  the 
glittering  gold  as  a  gift  of  Providence. 
Let  it  be  employed  for  good  and  noble 
ends — for  your  own  benefit,  and  that  of 
your  fellow-beings.  But  you  must  still 
keep  your  secret.  Dangers  surround  you. 
Good  night!  1  will  see  you  again,  or 
send  a  message  to  you,  before  morn- 
ing dawns  ;  and  what  I  advise,  that  you 
must  do.  1  will  pray  for  you,  as  for  a 
son.  Your  welfare  lies  at  my  heart. 
Farewell  !  God's  blessing  be  with  you !" 
And   before  Antonio  could   express  his 


respectful  gratitude,  Father  Silvestro  had 
already  disappeared. 

"■Corpo  di  Baccol"  exclaimed  Antonio, 
after  he  had  stood  some  moments  as  if 
petrified,  but  had  at  length  begun  to  com- 
prehend his  own  happiness — "  Corpo  di 
Bacco !  Now  I  am  rich.  Bettina,  Bet- 
tina, come  quick !  Oh,  you  naughty 
Bettina  !  if  you  only  knew,  you  would 
come !" 

And  Bettina  did  come.  A  great  part 
of  the  night  was  spent  by  the  happy  pair 
in  confidential  conversation  about  their 
good  fortune,  and  in  laying  plans  and 
building  air-castles  for  the  future.  The 
cock  had  already  crowed,  already  were 
the  wagons  from  the  country  heard  rolling 
along  the  Via  del  Corso,  and  hoarse  voices 
crying,  "Acquavita/  acquavita .'"  when 
Antonio  and  Bettina  fell  asleep,  and  con- 
tinued their  castle-building  even  in  their 
dreams. 

The  night  following  St.  Giles'  day, 
which  was  the  first  of  September,  there 
was  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
house  where  Antonio  lodged.  The  neigh- 
bors were  aroused  by  the  violent  blows, 
and,  as  no  one  appeared  to  answer  the 
summons,  a  head  was  here  and  there  pro- 
jected from  the  windows  of  the  adjacent 
dwellings,  to  see  what  was  going  on.  In 
the  street  in  front  of  the  house  stood  three 
gens  d'armes,  one  of  whom,  with  a  rough 
bass  voice,  called  out,  "  Antonio  Dossi ! 
open !  In  the  name  of  justice  1  com- 
mand you  open !"  At  this  summons  was 
opened,  not  indeed  the  door,  but  a  little 
window  towards  the  street,  and  an  old 
man's  head  with  a  large  nightcap  was 
thrust  through  the  aperture,  and  its  owner 
inquired  in  tones  proceeding  half  from 
the  mouth  and  half  from  the  nose,  "  Sig- 
nori  !  may  I  ask  for  whom  you  are  seek- 
ing .'" 

"  We  M'ant  the  mason,  Antonio  Dossi," 
said  the  first  of  the  gens  d'armes. 

"  Then  you  come — let  me  see — then 
you  come  just  ten  hours  too  late,  Signori. 
Antonio  and  his  wife  are  now,  if  God 
please,  already  beyond  the  Pontine  Marsh- 
es ;  or  they  are  at  La  Storta,  if  they  trav- 
eled north — or  at  Subiaco,  if  they  took 
the  eastern  route.  They  have  paid  their 
rent  like  Christian  folks  and  gone  off. 
Addio!  Satsaie,  Signori.'"  And  here- 
upon the  old  man  shut  the  window. 

"  Open  the  door,  old  flint-head  !"  now 
shouted  the  corporal.  "  Antonio  is  my 
prisoner.  Open,  or  I  will  beat  the  door 
in  !" 

Before  this  threat  was  put  in  execution, 
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the  door  creaked  on  its  hinges,  and  the 
guards  entered.  The  whole  house  was 
now  searched,  the  landlord  permitting  the 
soldiers  to  examine  everywhere.  When 
they  became  at  length  convinced  that 
their  labor  was  vain,  and  were  about  to 
take  a  grumbling  departure,  the  old  man 
stepped  forward  and  said,  politely  smiling, 
"  Signori !  excuse  me  for  asking  a  single 
question.  By  what  authority  have  you 
come  here  to  disturb  the  repose  of  me  and 
my  household  .'  What  have  I  or  my  fam- 
ily to  do  with  justice .'" 

The  corporal  produced  his  written  or- 
der to  arrest  and  imprison  the  mason, 
Antonio  Dossi,  accused  of  burglary  by 
Teodoro  Pistrelli.  With  spectacles  on 
his  nose,  and  by  the  hght  of  a  bright  brass 
lamp,  Antonio's  landlord  perused  the  high 
commands  of  the  Buon  Governo,  and  said 
coldly  and  drily,  as  he  handed  it  back, 
"  Signori,  I  don't  know  how  Signor  Teo- 
doro has  suddenly  grown  so  rich  that 
one  could  steal  from  him  several  hundred 
sequins,  but  this  1  do  know,  that  Antonio 
Dossi  is  no  thief,  but  an  honest  fellow  ; 
and  it  has  probably  been  proved  to  your 
satisfaction  that  he  is  no  longer  here. 
Signori !  il  mio  respetto  !" 

So  saying,  he  lighted  the  discomfited 
ministers  of  justice  out  at  the  door,  and 
even  through  the  gate,  which  he  care- 
fully closed  after  them.  The  gens  d'armes 
retired,  followed  by  shouts  of  derision 
from  a  great  crowd,  who  had  meanwhile 
collected. 

We  are  now  briefly  to  relate  the  occa- 
sion of  Antonio's  sudden  flight,  and  also 
of  the  night-scene  just  described.  Teo- 
doro Pistrelli,  though  he  did  not  return  to 
borrow  the  ten  crowns  of  Antonio,  had 
nevertheless  waited  for  an  opportunity  to 
visit  Bettina  during  the  rude  mason's  ab- 
sence, to  worm  out  of  her,  if  not  money, 
at  least  some  valuable  information  con- 
cerning her  husband's  affairs,  and  the 
strange  state  of  mind  in  which  he  had 
found  him  at  his  last  visit.  He  would 
not  go  to  Antonio  with  any  farther  re- 
quests or  questions,  lest  he  should  receive 
a  stab  for  an  answer ;  for  that  the  man 
was  horribly  jealous,  his  self-love  and 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  vile  pur- 
poses assured  him.  He  often  stood  lurk- 
ing near  Antonio's  dwelling  at  evening, 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  Antonio  go  out  and 
leave  Bettina  at  home,  or  of  seeing  Bet- 
tina come  home  while  Antonio  was  away. 
But  fortune  did  not  favor  his  wishes,  until 
he  one  evening  saw  the  Dominican  monk 
Silvestro  return  from  the  College  of  Je- 


suits, and  enter  the  room  where  Antonio 
lodged,  closing  the  door  after  him.  Teo- 
doro crept  as  near  the  door  as  he  could, 
laid  his  ear  to  the  key-hole,  and,  with 
his  delicate  auditory  organs,  caught  the 
greater  part  of  the  conversation  between 
Antonio  and  the  monk.  Before  Father 
Silvestro  could  fairly  open  the  door, 
Teodoro  had  disappeared  and  was  hast- 
ening to  his  powerful  patron,  the  apothe- 
cary Fumaroli,for  the  purpose  of  disclos- 
ing his  secret,  and  of  devising  with  that 
worthy  a  plan  for  satisfying  his  thirst 
both  for  revenge  and  for  gain.  Fumaroli 
listened  eagerly  to  Teodoro's  narration, 
and  before  it  was  completed,  a  plan  was 
matured  in  the  apothecary's  head,  where- 
by he  hoped  in  two  ways  to  benefit  the 
holy  College  of  Jesuits,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  advance  his  own  interests.  In 
the  first  place,  he  would  charm  the  trea- 
sure rejected  by  the  Jesuits  back  into  their 
hands,  (after  having  secured,  however,  a 
handsome  per  centage  for  himself  and  his 
assistant ;)  and  secondly,  he  would  hum- 
ble Father  Silvestro,  and  through  him, 
the  whole  Order  of  Dominicans  so  hated 
by  the  Jesuits.  Fumaroli  remained  not 
long  at  home,  but  repaired  to  the  Collegio 
Romano,  and  appeared  before  Father 
Gregorio.  Here,  however,  he  found  that 
all  his  trouble  was  needless,  and  that  his 
cunning  plans  had  been  anticipated  by 
the  more  crafty  head  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
fruit  of  this  confidential  interview  was  an 
order  issued  by  the  city  government  to  im- 
prison Antonio,  on  the  charge  of  having 
stolen  the  golden  treasure  from  Teodoro 
Pistrelli.  Unwearied  in  ,his  zeal  to  ruin 
others  and  enrich  himself,  Fumaroli  pro- 
ceeded from  the  College  of  the  Jesuits  to 
the  Vatican,  where  he  often  spent  the 
evening  in  the  Pope's  cabinet,  Avith  a  few 
other  confidants,  sometimes — indeed  usu- 
ally— in  card-playing.  It  is  said  at  Rome, 
that  the  Holy  Father  carries  his  partiality 
for  this  unworthy  favorite  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  honor  the  players  with  his 
exalted  presence,  although  no  one  ven- 
tures to  assert  that  he  ever  takes  a  hand 
himself.  When  Fumaroli  now  entered 
the  cabinet,  and  found  the  Pope  in  a 
favorable  mood  for  his  purposes,  he  failed 
not  to  avail  himself  of  it.  He  described, 
in  his  usual  coarse,  but  at  the  same  time 
artful  manner,  Silvestro's  visit  to  the 
Jesuit  Gregorio,  (which  the  latter  had 
himself  related  to  him,  with  perhaps  some 
neces-sary  embellishments,)  and  represent- 
ed the  conduct  of  the  Dominican  in  such 
a  light  that  the  Pope  was  inflamed  with 
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the  most  violent  wrath,  and  swore  by  the 
keys  of  St.  Peter,  that  Silvestro  should 
pay  dearly  for  his  shameful  attempt  to 
disgrace  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  who  de- 
served so  well  both  of  Church  and  State. 
The  Holy  Father  laid  the  matter  so  deeply 
to  heart,  and  became  so  much  excited,  that 
lie  was  seized  the  following  night  with 
a  sudden  and  violent  illness,  and  his  life 
was  for  some  days  after  in  real  danger, 
until  at  length  the  united  cares  of  the 
physician  and  apothecary  partially  re- 
stored him. 

Father  Silvestro,  though  indeed  igno- 
rant of  all  these  intrigues,  had  neverthe- 
less foreseen  that  the  Jesuits,  though  they 
would  not  openly  acknowledge  the  dis- 
covered treasure,  would  still  endeavor  by 
secret  means  [to  recover  it,  and  therefore 
that  Antonio  could  no  longer  be  secure 
in  Rome.  Having,  after  his  last  conver- 
sation with  his  penitent,  retired  to  his 
cell,  and  in  the  silence  of  the  night  con- 
sidered what  was  to  be  done,  he  rose 
early  in  the  morning,  wrote  a  short  but 
kind  and  affectionate  letter  to  his  friend, 
the  Dominican  Lorenzo  at  Naples,  and, 
by  means  of  the  high  respect  he  enjoyed, 
procured  from  the  governor  of  Rome  a 
passport  for  the  mason  and  his  wife;  for 
as  yet  he  had  not  been  anticipated  by  the 
Jesuits  or  Fumaroli,  the  sudden  illness  of 
the  Pope  obliging  them,  for  the  moment, 
to  attend  to  more  important  matters. 
Silvestro  then  went  to  Antonio  and  Bet- 
tina,  and  counseled  them  to  put  their  af- 
fairs in  order  quietly,  but  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  with  all  their  movable  prop- 
erty to  hasten  over  the  boundary  of  the 
States  of  the  Church  into  the  kingdom 
and  city  of  Naples.  At  the  same  time  he 
gave  them  the  letter  he  had  prepared, 
and  directed  them,  on  their  arrival  in  the 
strange  city,  to  give  themselves  up  to  the 
counsel  and  guidance  of  the  excellent 
Father  Lorenzo.  He  commended  them 
to  the  protection  of  God,  wished  them  a 
prosperous  journey,  and  returned  to  his 
cloister.  Before  two  o'clock  on  the  first 
day  of  September,  the  husband  and  wife 
were  already  without  the  gate  of  San 
Giovanni  on  the  road  to  Naples.  To  avoid 
attracting  observation,  they  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  in  Rome  many  of  their 
less  valuable  movables  and  household 
utensils,  but  the  golden  treasure  was  not 
forgotten. 

Seven  days  after  the  departure  of  An- 
tonio and  Bettina,  Father  Silvestro,  dressed 
in  his  robes  of  ceremony,  and  attended  by 
a  servant,  walked  by  the  deserted  dwell- 


ing of  the  fugitives,  and  raising  a  devout 
look  on  high,  he  thanked  God  for  the  no- 
ble lot  to  which  he  had  been  called,  in 
being  permitted,  even  through  self-sacri- 
fice, to  become  a  father  to  the  innocent 
and  oppressed.  Antonio's  happy  escape 
and  his  own  reward  might  be  read  in  his 
mildly-beaming  features  ;  nevertheless,  a 
severe  conflict  even  now  awaited  him, 
and  he  knew  it. 

Silvestro  had  been  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  Holy  Father,  and  was  now  on 
his  way  to  the  Vatican.  The  clock  of 
the  Trinita  de  Monti  pointed  to  eleven  in 
the  morning,  (that  is  to  say,  it  was  six- 
teen o'clock  according  to  the  Italian  mode 
of  reckoning  time.)  as  he  ascended  the 
magnificent  staircase,  between  files  of 
Swiss  Guards,  and  entered  one  of  the 
eleven  thousand  apartments  of  the  palace 
of  the  Vatican. 

He  did  not  remain  here  long,  for  Pope 
Leo  XII.,  punctual  and  precise  in  trifles, 
seldom  obliged  any  one  to  wait.  Just  as 
a  chamberlain  dressed  in  black  threw 
open  the  folding-doors  of  the  Holy  Father's 
cabinet,  and  the  Dominican,  summoned 
by  an  attending  officer  of  the  Guarda  de 
Nobile,  stepped  with  a  quiet  but  firm 
tread  upon  the  rich  Gobelin  carpet,  a  dark 
figure,  with  insolent  features,  glided  by 
like  an  evil  genius,  and  vanished  through 
a  side  door.  It  was  the  apothecary  Fuma- 
roli. 

His  Holiness  was  sitting  in  a  gilded 
chair,  clad  in  a  white  robe,  reaching  to 
his  feet ;  over  his  shoulders  he  wore  the 
purple  velvet  cape,  bordered  with  swan- 
down,  and  upon  hisheadthe  white  cowl, 
under  which  a  few  scattering  and  hoary 
hairs  crept  forth.  His  face,  pale  as  his 
robe,  but  sallow,  seemed  almost  lifeless, 
while  the  thin,  livid  lips  trembled  still, 
as  if  from  suppressed  anger.  The  right 
hand,  white  as  ivory,  and  decorated  with 
the  sparkling  Fisherman's  ring,  was  rest- 
ing on  a  table  of  polished  black,  gold- 
veined  marble,  where  some  papers  laid 
strewed  about,  with  which  his  fingers 
were  playing. 

Father  Silvestro  fell  on  his  knee,  with 
his  head  bowed  low,  and  with  clasped 
hands.  Thus  he  remained  several  sec- 
onds. 

"  You  are  Silvestro,  the  Dominican  ? 
Come  nearer !"  said  Leo,  with  a  trembling 
tongue,  and  a  scarcely  audible  voice. 

"  Holy  Father,  I  am  he  !"  replied  Sil- 
vestro, rose,  advanced  a  few  steps,  and 
knelt  again,  kissing  the  Pope's  right  foot, 
whose  purple  slipper,  with  its  cross  of 
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gold,  appeared  from  beneath  the  long 
white  robe. 

"Judas!"  cried  the  Pope,  and  for  a 
moment  a  hot  flush  kindled  on  his  cold 
withered  cheek ;  but  it  soon  faded  to  a 
deadly  paleness,  like  that  which  over- 
spreads the  Alps  when  the  red  of  evening 
vanishes — "  Judas  !  betrayest  thou  the 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  and  thy 
Lord,  with  a  kiss?"  at  the  same  time 
drawing  his  foot  under  his  mantle.  "Vou 
answer  not.     You  are  silent." 

"Holy  Father,"  answered  Silvestro, 
"  when  thou  speakest,  thy  servant  should 
be  silent,  and  if  thou  rebukest  me  in  thy 
wrath,  1  cannot  but  be  confounded  and 
overwhelmed." 

"  I  know  you,  ye  black  and  white 
monks  !  Ye  would  undermine  and  destroy 
your  own  mother.  Holy  Church,  which  1 
protect  and  govern.  Ye  would  devour 
me,  although,  like  a  pelican ,  I  have  opened 
my  own  breast  to  you.  But  mark  me ! 
I  will  scourge  you  with  my  pinions.  I 
will  curb  you,  as  long  as  my  head  is 
above  the  sod.  Nevertheless,"  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  slower  and  deeper  tone, 
"  would  to  God  that  I  already  lay  cold 
and  dead  within  the  walls  beneath  St. 
Peter's  dome ! — I,  the  least  and  most 
wretched  of  all  the  successors  of  the  first 
apostle — ego  omnium  Pontificum  injimus 
et  infelicissimus.  But  thou — thou  " — here 
he  again  raised  his  voice — "  thou  art  evil 
with  all  thy  humility,  and  yet  I  had 
meant  thee  well." 

After  the  Pope  had  ceased  speaking, 
the  Dominican  said, 

"  I  stand  here  this  day,  faithful  as 
ever,  and  without  hypocrisy,  before  the 
throne  of  your  Holiness.  Vouchsafe  to 
tell  me  wherein  I  have  forfeited  thy 
grace,  that  I  may  be  the  better  able  to  re- 
gain it,  in  the  way  of  truth  !" 

"  Thou  knovvest  it,  thou  knowest  it, 
monk  !"  exclaimed  the  Pope,  with  in- 
creasing wrath.  "Thou  knowest  it  well ! 
We  have  not  called  thee  hither,  that  thou 
shouldst  excuse  thyself,  and,  like  a  ser- 
pent, again  worm  thyself  into  our  heart; 
but  that  thou  mayest  hear  that  we  know 
thee.  Thou  hast  contrived  a  lie  and  a 
trick,  whereby  to  cast  shame  and  reproach 
upon  those  whom  thou  shouldst  honor 
and  love.  Thou  rememberest  thy  conversa- 
tion with  Gregorio,  our  faithful  servant  ? 
Thou  rememberest  well,  that  thou  didst 

cuse  our  good  Order  of  Jesuits  of  vile 
avarice,  and  didst  charge  them  with  se- 
creting treasures.  Thou  art  a  villain  I — 
thou  art  a  very  DominiccUi  I" 


"  Judge  me,  my  Lord,  according  to  thy 
holy  will.  In  this  matter  my  conscience 
is  clear.  I  have  injured  no  one,  I  have 
spoken  evil  of  no  one.  My  words  are 
true,"  said  Silvestro. 

"  Thy  conscience  is  a  liar,  monk  !  It 
lies  to  thee.  Thou  believest  it  and  liest 
to  us,  whereas,  thou  oughtest  to  believe 
us  only,  and  obey  our  commandment. 
Look  I"  With  a  trembling  hand  Leo  now 
took  a  paper  from  the  table.  "  Canst 
thou  read  these  names  ?     Read  aloud  !" 

Silvestro  received  the  paper,  which  the 
Pope  held  towards  him,  and  read  calmly 
and  distinctly  all  the  names  that  it  con- 
tained, and  among  them  was  his  own. 
The  Pope  then  stretched  out  his  hand, 
and  impatiently  snatched  away  the  pa- 
per. "  Thou  hast  seen  and  read  these 
names,"  said  he.  "  All  these  we  had 
purposed  soon  to  grace  with  the  cardinal's 
purple — even  thee,  ingrale !  But  our 
eyes  are  now  opened.  We  have  called 
thee  hither  that  thou  mightest  see  how 
we  cast  thee  out  from  the  number  of  these 
honored  candidates.  Thy  name  shall  no 
longer  pollute  theirs  by  contact.  As  I 
now  tear  oif  thy  name  from  this  paper, 
Silvestro,  so  art  thou  from  this  hour  shut 
out  from  our  apostolic  favor.  Write, 
now,  Gregorio's  name  in  thy  place — Gre- 
gorio, whom  thou  hast  slandered  and 
maligned.  Thus  do  we  this  day  avenge 
ourself."  ' 

After  the  Dominican  had  again  taken 
the  paper  and  written  upon  it  the  name 
of  the  Jesuit,  as  he  was  commanded,  the 
Pope  fixed  upon  him  his  most  piercing 
look,  and  when  he  could  discover  in  Sil- 
vestro's  countenance  no  token  of  sorrow 
or  humiliation,  he  said,  as  he  folded  up 
the  paper,  "  Thou  wilt  never  be  a  cardi- 
nal under  the  reign  of  Leo  XH.     Go  !" 

Silvestro  went;  calm  and  dignified  as 
he  came,  he  passed  through  the  marble 
halls  and  down  the  marble  steps,  and  the 
feelings  which  inspired  him  on  arriving 
at  St.  Peter's  Square,  where  the  clear, 
beautiful  Italian  heaven  arched  over  his 
head,  were  not  the  offspring  of  regret  or 
sorrow,  but  of  inward  satisfaction.  He 
was  glad  to  find  himself  again  without 
the  walls  of  the  Vatican,  and  repeated 
many  times  to  himself,  on  his  way  to  his 
peaceful  cell  in  the  Minerva  cloister,  "  If 
I  am  not  a  cardinal,  I  can  nevertheless  be 
a  good  Christian ;  and  if  1  may  not  clothe 
myself  in  the  purple  robe,  I  am  still 
happy  in  not  envying  those  who  wear 
it." 

Silvestro  entered  his  cell.     He  was  the 
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same  when  he  returned  as  when  he  de- 
parted— as  mild,  as  serious,  as  calm — and 
fulfilled  his  duties  with  the  same  unsha- 
ken integrity  and  zeal  as  before.  None  of 
his  brethren  could  have  suspected  from 
his  countenance  or  manner,  that  he  had 
lost  a  cardinal's  hat.     Father   Silvestro 
was  nevertheless  anxious,  not,  indeed, 
on  account  of  himself,  or  of  the  pontiff's 
displeasure,  which  he  had  incurred,  but 
lor  the  fate  of  the  fugitives,  whom  he 
had  endeavored  to  protect.  He  well  knew 
that  they  had  succeeded  in  evading  the 
first  pursuit,  and  had  good  reason  to  hope 
that  they  were    no  longer   within    the 
States  of  the  Church  ;  but  he  knew  that 
their  crafty  and  powerful  enemies  pos- 
sessed means  of  persecuting  their  victims 
even  in  foreign  lands     He  knew  the  Je- 
suits, and  the  cunning  web  of  intrigue 
with  which,  when  open  violence  failed, 
they  would  contrive  to  envelope   their 
prey.     He    knew   also   Fumaroli,   as  a 
ready  and  efficient  tool  for  the  execution 
of  plans  from  which  he  might  hope  to 
obtain  any  advantage  for  himself.     But 
if  Silvestro  often  feared  their  united  pow- 
ers, almost  as  often  did   he   hope   that 
Providence,  the  dispenser  of  all  good  for- 
tune, would  favor  his  humble  efforts  to 
counteract  their    wicked   machinations. 
Thus  he  wavered   many  days   between 
fear  and  hope.     Many  a   night  did  he 
watch   in  his   cell,  with  his  Bible  and 
glimmering  lamp,  in  silent  prayers  and 
tears  ;  and  often,  when  he  had  at  length 
fallen  asleep,  he   would  awake   at  the 
slightest  sound,  and  think,  with  a  beat- 
ing heart,  that  some  one  was  knocking 
at  the  convent  gate,  bringing  him  a  letter 
from  Naples.     How  great  then  was  his 
joy,  when,  one  evening  about  the  close  of 
September,  a  vetturino,  with  large  boots, 
long  hair  and  an  honest  face,  entered  the 
convent  gate,  and  addressing  himself  to 
him,  desired  to  speak  with  Father  Silves- 
tro.    The  monk   conducted   him   to  his 
own  apartment,  and  received  from  him 
the  cordial  salutation  of  Fra  Lorenzo  of 
San  Domenico  Maggiore  at  Naples,  to- 
gether with  a  letter,  which  the  messen- 
ger had  carefully  concealed  beneath  his 
vest.      With  glistening  eyes,   Silvestro 
read     the    welcome    and   long-expected 
epistle,    while    the   vetturino   refreshed 
himself  from  a  silver  cup  filled  with  the 
choicest  wine  of  the  convent  cellar;  but 
it  was  not  till  after  he  had  delivered  to 
the  departing  messenger  an  answer  dic- 
tated by  a  heart  full  of  emotion,  that  he, 
in  reperusing  the  letter  in  his  peaceful 


solitude,  enjoyed  his  happiest  hour,  Fra 
Lorenzo's  letter  was  as  follows  : 


"  San  Dominico  Ma2;giore, 

"  Naples,  Sept.  25,  1S2S. 
"  Beloved  Brother  : 

Antonio  and  Bettina,  preserved  through 
your  affectionate  care  from  a  threatening 
danger,  have  arrived  safely  at  Naples. 
Truly,  I  should  have  written  you  earlier, 
and  thanked  you  with  brotherly  warmth 
for  the  letter  they  brought  me,  and  for  the 
precious  confidence  you  placed  in  me,  but 
I  desired  to  wait  until  I  could  say  with  per- 
fect assurance,  they  are  saved,  free  and 
happy. 

"  Now  I  can  say  it.     As  soon  as  Antonio 
and  Bettina  came  to  me,  I  easily  induced 
our  Prior  to  give  them  an  asylum  in  our 
convent.     Here  they  remained  closely  shut 
up  some  days,  shielded  by  the  safeguard 
of  our  conventual  hospitality,  but  not  with- 
out danger  if  they  ventured  out,  for  the 
police  had  already  received  a  hint  from 
Rome  as  to  the  direction  the  fugitives  had 
taken.     Matters  could  not  long  remain  in 
this  state,  nor  ought  they.     I  went  to  our 
Minister  of  State,  Prince  Luigi  de  Medici, 
who  resembles  his  Tuscan  forefathers  in 
his  love  of  learning  and  in  his  hatred  of 
hierarchical  tyranny,  and    I  placed  before 
him  in  the  clearest  light,  the  case  of  your 
proteges.  This  eflOTt  was  crowned  with  such 
success,   that  at   the  minister's  command 
the  police  relinquished  the  pursuit.    Yes, 
Antonio  and  Bettina  are  already  declared 
Neapolitan  citizens,  and  are  now  fairly  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  pontificial  power.  They 
have  left  the  convent,  and  have  purchased 
a  pretty  little  house,  with  a  vineyard  be- 
longing to  it,  not  far  from  Castle  St.  Elmo, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  estate  owned 
by  one  of  Bettina's  female  relatives.    They 
removed  thither  three    days    ago,   and    I 
visited  them  there  last  evening.     Antonio 
seems  honesty  and  piety  itself:  he  is  like- 
wise  strong  and  industrious.      Bettina  is 
altogether  too  handsome  to  be  entirely  free 
from  the  weaknesses  of  her  sex,  but  she  is 
good,  intelligent    and   well-disposed,  and 
she  has  a  kind  and  tender  heart.     When  I 
entered  their  dwelling  yesterday,  nothing 
was  wanted  but  your  presence,  beloved  and 
respected  brotlier,  to  make  their  happiness 
and  my  own  complete.     Antonio  grasped 
my  hand,  and  said,  '  Oh  that  Father  Silves- 
tro were  a  sinful  man  like  me,  that  f  miglit 
embrace  him  and  say.  Take  all !  it  is  thine. 
All  that  we  have  thou  hast  given  us,  and 
more.     Do    with   us    after    thy  pleasure. 
Let  us  be  thy  servants,  and  serve  thee  all 
thy  days.    But  he  is  a  holy  man,  and  needs 
not  even  our  prayers.     Bettina  !  Bettina ! 
Come    hither!'      The     beautiful    woman 
modestly   approached,  throwing  back  her 
dark  locks  from  her  white  forehead ;  then 
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they  both  knelt  at  my  feet — I  could  not 
prevent  it — and  said, '  Father  Lorenzo,pray 
God  with  us  that  we  may  be  thankful  to 
our  death !'  Then  I  raised  my  hand, 
trembling  with  emotion,  and  said,  '  The 
Lord  give  you  peace  from  on  high.'  And  so 
I  remained  with  them  till  late  in  the  even- 
ing, and  partook  of  their  simple,  but  taste- 
ful supper,  under  the  branches  of  a  young 
palm,  interlaced  with  vines.  I  was  pleased 
with  their  mutual  affection,  and  rejoiced  at 
their  dawning  domestic  happiness.  We 
talked  much  of  you.  When  I  left  the  cot- 
tage, Antonio  accompanied  me  some  dis- 
tance, and  on  the  way  expressed  his  hope 
of  soon  becoming  a  father,  and  declared  his 
resolution,  in  case  their  first-born  should 
prove  a  son,  to  call  it  Silvestro,  that  both 
father  and  mother,  when  they  caressed  their 
innocent  child,  should  be  daily  and  hourly 
reminded  of  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  they 
owe  to  you.  When  I  returned  to  San  Do- 
menico,  I  thought  to  myself,  thus  was  it 


resolved  in  the  councils  of  Providence,  that 
even  a  Jesuit  should  contribute  to  the  hap- 
piness of  two  human  beings,  although 
against  his  will,  and  after  his  death. 

"  Brother  !  I  thank  God  for  permitting 
me  to  be  the  humble  instrument  of  carry- 
ing out  your  noble  work,  and  for  givino-me 
this  occasion  to  honor  and  love  you  more. 
When  spring  again  clothes  our  beautiful 
Naples  in  hev  flowery  splendor,  then  visit 
the  mason's  family,  and 

"  Thy  faithful 

"Lorenzo." 

If  the  noble  Dominican  is  not  yet  a 
cardinal,  he  has  at  least  this  letter,  which 
he  values  more  than  all  the  cardinal's 
briefs  in  the  world:  and  if  the  purple  of 
the  church  does  not  decorate  his  shoul- 
ders, he  may  still,  when  spring  returns, 
repair  to  Naples,  and,  upon  the  cheeks  of 
the  pair  made  happy  by  him,  behold  the 
purple  of  peace,  health  and  gratitude. 


PAN    AND    LAIS. 


BY     C  TJ  JU  S. 


in  spissa  aere. — Virg. 


Once  on  a  time,  grown  tired  of  shepherd's  fare, 
From  hilly  Arcady  with  swift  descent. 

Rough  Pan,  in  tunic  wove  of  subtle  air, 
Invisible  to  sacred  Corinth  went : 

Through  his  aerial  vesture,  vision-proof. 

No  mortal  eye  could  see  or  horn  or  hoof. 

11. 

With  soundless  tread  he  passed  from  street  to  street, 
Through  which,  as  arteries,  the  sea-winds  blew  ; 

And  gorgeous  shows  the  mighty  Rustic  greet, 
"Where'er  from  right  to  left  his  glance  he  threw. 

Poor  seem  his  pastoral  hills  and  forests  all. 

Matched  with  the  Isthmus'  peerless  capital. 

III. 
For  now  its  ramparts,  palaces  and  shrines, 

Lit  up  by  morning's  yellow  glances  stood  ; 
A  pillared  labyrinth,  through  which  there  winds, 

With  ceaseless  flow,  a  various  multitude : 
Nobles  and  merchants  swiftly  roll  alona: 
On  radiant  cars  by  Thracian  coursers  drawn. 
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IV. 

And  hoary  priests,  in  robes  of  purest  white, 

Lead  slowly  up  the  pomp  of  sacrifice 
To  stately  fanes,  where  wreaths  of  incense  light, 
•  From  fuming  altars,  climb  the  purple  skies  ; 

While  slender  pipes,  by  youthful  minions  blown. 
With  softest  melodies  the  rites  make  known. 


From  foam-born  Aphrodite's  voluptuous  seat, 
On  Acrocorinth's  lofty  summit,  pour 

(Their  raven  tresses  dropping  unguents  sweet) 
Her  thousand  handmaids  to  the  busy  shore. 

Where  they  entangle  in  their  wanton  wiles 

The  voyagers  come  from  continents  and  isles. 


VI. 

As  on  he  passed,  the  Arcadian  god  admires, 

Between  tall  sculptured  piles  that  line  the  way. 

Cool  lymph,  in  crystal  jets,  and  sheaf-like  spires, 
From  marble  gorges  spouted  ceaselessly. 

Whose  myriad  drops  with  charmed  eyes  he  sees. 

Bestrode  by  interwoven  irides. 


VII. 

Weary,  at  length,  of  wandering  here  and  there, 
His  eyes  sore  dazzled  by  the  eternal  gleam 

Of  sun-kissed  marbles,  on  a  shady  stair. 

Near  which  uprose  a  fountain's  hquid  sheen, 

Pan  sought  repose,  and  heard  a  minstrel  tell, 

In  plastic  verse,  of  Juno's  potent  spell  ; 

VIII. 

Which,  on  a  mountain-couch  of  vernal  flowers, 
Lulled  by  its  might  the  Thunderer  to  sleep, 

Who  lies  regardless  of  the  ebbing  powers 

Of  llion's  champion  locked  in  swoonings  deep. 

Here  while  he  sat,  a  sudden  silence  fell 

On  all  the  street,  that  quiet  as  the  cell 

IX. 

Of  Indian  saint  on  Ganges'  marge  afar 
All  in  a  moment's  interval  became  ; 

For,  on  a  rose-ensanguined  ivory-car, 

Of  swan-like  shape,  and  lovelier  than  the  wain 

Of  Dawn,  came  Lais,  Eros'  idol  fair, 

Delicious,  soft,  and  warm  as  vernal  air. 


A  golden  tiar  begirt  her  forehead  white. 

Which  flashed  with  many  an  orient  amethyst, 

With  jacinth,  pearl,  and  opal's  fire-red  light : 
Each  gem  the  guerdon  of  a  burning  kiss 

On  Asian  lords  bestowed,  who  wore  the  crowns 

Of  those  voluptuous  Ionian  towns — 
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XI. 

Miletus,  Smyrna,  and  the  rest,  that  line 

The  eastern  margin  of  the  central  sea ; 
Whence  many  a  burnished  galley  o'er  the  brine 

To  Corinth  crosses,  drawn  by  witchery 
Of  laughter-swimming  eyes,  and  rosy  lips. 
Wherein  she  doth  all  other  towns  eclipse. 

XII. 

Slow  rolled  proud  Lais'  wheels,  while  here  and  there. 
On  warrior,  bard  and  sage,  who  spell-bound  stood, 

She  showered  familiar  smiles  that  flushed  the  air, 
And  thrilled  each  heart  in  all  the  multitude : — 

Her  favoring  glances  raised  a  prouder  glow. 

Than  all  the  wreaths  that  glory  could  bestow. 

XIII. 

Pan  at  her  presence  felt  his  nimbus  turn 

Fire-red,  like  clouds  around  the  sinking  sun; 
Not  thus  for  dreamy  Dian  did  he  burn  : — 

And  how  a  kiss  might  from  her  lips  be  won. 
He  of  his  horn-clad  brain  desired  to  learn ; 
And  by  it  did  ere  long  a  way  discern. 

XIV. 

For,  swift  as  light,  from  some  far  river's  meads, 

A  hornet  flying  drove  his  venomed  sting 
Into  the  foreheads  of  her  glossy  steeds : 

They  bolting  upwards,  made  a  sudden  spring. 
That  snapped,  like  gossamer  threads,  each  leathern  trace. 
And  dashed  the  chariot  on  a  statue's  base. 


XV.  • 

Ah,  hapless  Lais  !  groaned  the  frighted  crowed  ; 
But  quick  agape  with  wonder  they  beheld 
A  hairy  shape  above  the  charmer  bowed. 

Whom  bruiseless  on  his  nervous  arm  he  held  : 
He  gazed  a  moment — smacked  her  hueless  lips — 
Gave  a  loud  laugh — and  vanished  in  eclipse. 
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THE  CONVENTION— REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  JUDICIARY. 

[The  ability  with  which  the  following  views,  on  atopic  of  great  moment,  are  presented, 
has  induced  us  to  lay  tliem  before  our  readers,  without,  however,  wishing  the  Review  to 
be  considered  as  committed  to  any  particular  plan,  or  opinions,  therein  set  forth,  farther 
than  as  regards  the  need  for  great  and  jealous  care  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  their 
representatives,  in  dealing  with  the  most  important  of  the  departments  of  civil  govern- 
ment- the  Judiciary.  The  subject  invites  discussion — and  we  hope  that  the  strong 
and  wise  minds  of  the  country  will  give  it  their  most  earnest  attention.  The  proposed 
Convention  in  New  York  State,  is,  in  itself,  a  matter  of  local  interest ;  but  the  manner 
in  which  it  shall  be  held,  and  the  results  which  are  to  follow  it,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  im- 
portance to  all  parts  of  the  Union. — Ed.  Am.  Rev.] 


The  Convention,  then,  for  Constitu- 
tional Reform  in  this  State,  is  destined,  it 
appears,  to  be  held — let  those  dislike  it 
who  may.  Whether  we  are  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  dissident  or  not,  it  ;is  there- 
fore not  so  material  now  to  declare. 
What  seems  to  remain  for  prudence,  as 
well  as  patriotism,  is  to  contribute  our 
eflforts  towards  averting  the  abuses  and 
insuring  the  benefits  which  are  appre- 
hended by  the  opponents,  or  expected  by 
the  friends,  of  this  delicate  and  important 
movement. 

We  may  remark,  however,  that  these 
anticipations,  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
are  probably  exaggerated,  but  exagge- 
rated only  in  as  far  as  misplaced.  They 
attach  themselves,  we  understand,  mainly 
to  the  political  features  of  the  project,  to 
the  bearings  of  the  result  upon  the  inter- 
ests or  the  objects  of  party.  But,  without 
reference  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
these  interests,  or  inquiry  into  the  ob- 
jects, we  are  content  to  rely,  at  least  for 
the  present,  for  prevention  of  any  serious 
consequences  in  the  political  section  of 
the  Reform,  upon  the  neutralizing  eflects 
of  this  competition  of  purposes — a  princi- 
ple, for  the  rest,  which  is  the  constant 
and,  it  would  seem,  a  providential  protec- 
tion to  the  common  weal,  against  the 
excesses  of  adverse  parties  ;  which,  when 
they  degenerate  into  factions,  organically 
or  occasionally,  are  like  the  blades  of  a 
pair  of  scissors,  of  use  only  by  acting  in 
the  teeth  of  each  other. 

But  there  is  an  article  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  proposed  Convention 
which  can  find  as /i«/c  security,  direct  or 
incidental,  from  a  partisan  conflict,  as  it 
needs  and  merits  much  from  the  ])atriotic 
solicitude  of  the  citizen.  The  subject,  more- 
over, is  one  whicli  demaiuls,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  it,  a  degree  of  general  knowledge, 
together  witliaspecicsof  experience  which 
are  sufficieutly  rare   perhaps  apart,  but 


still  rarer  in  combination.  Besides  these 
claims  on  the  score  of  danger  and  diffi- 
culty, there  is  also  its  importance  to  the 
State ;  which  it  is  not  immoderate  to 
pronounce — either  for  good  or  for  evil — 
not  inferior  to  all  the  rest  together.  Here, 
indeed,  the  fears  and  the  hopes  of  the 
most  sanguine  may  be  realized.  To  this 
topic,  accordingly,  we  propose  to  address 
ourselves.  It  is  a  cause  without  a  party, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  cause  of  all 
parties,  the  cause  of  the  people  ;  and  yet 
one  which  the  people  cannot  assume  to 
manage  by  themselves  without  incurring, 
almost  inevitably,  the  proverbial  penalty 
of  becoming  one's  own  lawyer.  Nor,  in 
this  selection  of  an  object  of  universal, 
rather  than  partisan  concernment,  are  we 
undutiful,  we  are  very  sure,  to  Whig 
principles.  With  the  Whig  party,  too, 
we  cannot  but  be  quite  in  accord,  while 
approaching  the  discussion  in  the  spirit 
of  that  true  conservatism  which  operates 
not  by  indiscriminate  resistance  to  change, 
hut  by  the  intelligent  and  seasonable  com- 
bination of  Order  and  Improvement. 

The  subject  in  question,  the  reader 
foresees,  could  be  but  the  Judiciary. 

The  Judiciary  1  The  word  is  short,[the 
idea  sufficiently  simple ;  yet  what  a  tissue 
of  complexity  and  confusion  does  the 
thing  itself  exhibit  to  a  mind  thoughtfully 
acquainted  with  its  organization,  in  this 
State.  Here,  it  comprehends  in  fact  seve- 
ral distinct  or  integral  systems ;  some 
intertwined,  some  involved,  to  a  certain 
(or  rather  an  uncertain)  degree,  one  in 
another — "  cycle  in  epicycle,"  &c.  There 
is  the  Chancery  system — coordinate, 
though  supplementary — which  is  not  only 
distinct  in  jurisdiction,  but  radically  dif- 
ferent in  constitution  and  proceilure,  from 
the  Common  Law  Judiciary  ;  then,  what 
we  shall  term  the  Police  or  Correctional 
system,  which  is  special  and  subordi- 
mite,  but  hardly  inferior  in  importance, 
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and  certainly  not,  in  the  need  of  reforma- 
tion, especially  in  this  city,  to  any  of  the 
others.  Now,  a  detailed  exposition  of 
all  this,  with  a  discussion  item  by  item 
of  what  ought  to  be  expunged,  and  what 
to  be  assorted — a  discussion,  of  course, 
involving,  moreover,  a  survey  of  the  prin- 
ciples, the  philosophy,  of  the  institution 
itself — this,  it  is  evident,  would  extend  to 
a  volume :  nay,  in  the  hands  of  a  modern 
manufacturer  of  law-books,  it  would  be 
matter  good  for  half  a  dozen.  Yet  such, 
we  conceive,  should  be  the  scope,  and  this 
the  method,  of  any  writer  who,  aspiring 
above  newspaper  disquisition,  would 
makehimself  of  any  substantial  use  to  the 
contemplated  reform.  It  is  the  people 
who  are  to  be  addressed,  to  be  informed, 
to  be  influenced.  But  the  people — thoug-h 
the  contrary  is,  strangely,  the  common 
notion,  even  among  their  flatterers — the 
people  desire  and  particularly  need  the  aid 
of  theory :  that  is,  they  desire  to  knov/ 
the  reasons  of  those  things  which  they 
have  not  had  the  occasion  of  learning 
practically  in  their  uses ;  they  need  prin- 
ciples, especially  in  matters  at  all  techni- 
cal or  complicate,  to  give  significance  to 
forms  and  phrases  v/hich  are  but  too  apt 
to  appear  to  them  unmeaning  or  unneces- 
sary ;  they  need  method,  to  give  order 
and  unity  to  a  multitude  of  particulars 
which,  for  want  of  seizing  them  compre- 
hensively, of  beingable  to  take  in  together 
their  main  and  mutual  bearings,  the  un- 
initiated are  led  to  look  upon  as  but  a 
system  of  professional  legerdemain,  in 
which  the  only  visible  uniformities  are 
fraud  and  fees. 

Mindful  of  this  and  our  limited  space, 
we  have  to  narrow  still  our  ground,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  go  the  higher  and  the 
deeper.  The  Chancery  and  Correctional 
Courts  must  be  excluded  from  our  direct 
consideration.  But  the  necessity  of  this 
omission  we  have  the  less  to  regret,  that 
it  can  affect  only  matters  of  mere  detail, 
or  what  might  be  called  the  statistics  of 
the  subject.  The  principles  to  be  estab- 
lished being  those  of  the  judicial  agency 
and  organization  in  general ,  and  the  defects 
to  be  exposed  in  the  main  system  of  our 
Judiciary  with,  of  course,  the  remedies  to 
he  suggested,  concerning  as  they  do,  in 
hke  manner,  the  afhliated  or  other  de- 
partments— it  must  be,  that  what  we  shall 
have  said  will  prove  as  aptly,  and  per- 
haps not  less  obviously,  applicable  to  the 
condition  of  the  latter,  than  if  they  too 
had  been  made  objects  of  specific  con- 
sideration. 
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Nor  does  the  omission,  at  all  events, 
remain  unsupplied.  The  defects  and 
abuses  of  the  Correctional  Judiciary,  at 
least  in  this  city,  do  not  subsist  for  want 
of  public  information,  actual  or  easily 
accessible,  of  their  pernicious  preva- 
lence. And  as  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
the  "  monster"  of  abuse,  we  are  happy 
in  being  able  to  refer,  for  a  thorough 
"  overhauling  "  of  it,  to  a  tract  on  the  sub- 
ject, published,  we  think,  in  1838,  by 
Mr.  Theodore  Sedgwick  of  this  city. 
Nothing,  it  appears  to  us,  could  well 
be  more  complete  and  satisfactory  than 
this  pamphlet.  With  reference  to  this 
department  of  the  judicial  objects  of  the 
Convention  it  ought  to  be  re-read  through- 
out the  State,  and  made  accessible  to  the 
people  at  large,  by  re-impression  in  some 
convenient  form.  It  is  written  in  the 
popular  manner — lively  and  lucid — of  the 
accom.plished  author.  Moreover,  be- 
sides diffusing  information,  it  seems  to  be 
eminently  calculated  to  disabuse  the  popu- 
lar mind  of  a  prejudice  which  might 
prove  seriously  unpropitious  to  the  re- 
form in  question — we  mean  the  well- 
known  popular  distrust  of  professional 
guidance.  Only  let  the  people  see  what 
has  been  thought  and  published  upon  ju- 
dicial abuses,  by  a  New  York  lawyer  and 
solicitor,  and  one,  too,  whose  practice  is 
as  extensive  as  it  is  well-merited,  in  both 
the  departments. 

We  are  then  reduced  by  the  foregoing 
process  of  elimination,  or  arrangement, 
to  the  Common  Law  Judiciary  of  the 
State  ;  comprising  the  Court  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  Errors,  the  Supreme  Court 
with  its  Circuits,  the  County  Judicatories, 
and  lastly,  the  Town  or  Justices'  sys- 
tem. 

The  mother  vice  of  this  whole  fabric 
we  conceive  to  lie  in  the  organization ;  or 
rather  it  is,  that  its  proper  organization 
has  been  dislocated,  and  distorted  from 
the  feudal  purposes  for  which  it  had  been 
admirably  contrived,  to  subserve  another 
and,  with  us,  quite  opposite  state  of 
things.  The  changes  whereby  this  adap- 
tation was  sought,  successively,  to  be 
effected,  were  made  without  nice  refer- 
ence to  the  general  subject  or  to  one 
another,  and  scarce  under  any  other  rule 
than  the  present  exigency — the  original 
type,  which  could  have  been  the  only 
proper  guide,  of  course  rather  repelling  us 
by  its  royal  stamp,  towards  the  opposite 
extreme.  Of  such  a  situation,  and  mode 
of  proceeding,  the  necessary  consequence 
was,    an    ever    recurring    necessity    of 
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amending,  or  altering ;  and  farther,  that 
this  everlasting  amendment  should  ope- 
rate much  according  to  Dryden's  venal 
opinion  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation — 
which  deioTmei  the  more,  the  more  it 
"  reformed."  Here,  we  submit,  is  a  clue 
to  that  medley  of  practical  sense  and  logi- 
cal absurdity,  of  theoretical  justice  but 
effectual  iniquity,  which  we  have  inherit- 
ed from  feudal  England,  under  the  name 
of  a  judicial  system.  And  this  explana- 
tion of  its  character  is  quite  adequate, 
without  superficially  resorting  to  the  cu- 
pidity of  lawyers,  or  even  the  incompe- 
tency of  legislators.  The  utility  of  any 
particular  reform  is  not  a  question  as  to 
the  immediate  or  proper  effects  of  it  mere- 
ly ;  but  embraces  a  survey  of  the  whole  of 
the  system  to  which  the  subject  belongs, 
and  thence  a  calculation  of  the  general 
result.  Now  this,  however  obvious  and 
elementary  a  precept,  is  what  would 
seem  never  to  have  entered  the  head  of 
a  "  Law  reformer,"  either  here  or  in  Eng- 
land ;  whose  method,  with  few  exceptions, 
would  seem  to  have  been  typified,  by  But- 
ler, in  that  of  Cerdon,  (the  "  cobbler"  of 
law  as  well  as  leather:) 

"  A  rectifier  of  wry  law, 
Who  would  jyialce  three  to  cure  one  flaw." 

They  proceed  by  piecemeal,  content  if 
they  but  stop  the  running  leak,  and  care- 
less whether  they  do  not  spring,  or  pre- 
pare, half  a  dozen  by  the  concussion. 
They  may  all  of  them  abound  in  the  best 
intentions,  and,  in  England,  do  not  lack 
even  the  soundest  science  of  the  day.  But 
science,  employed  upon  this  patchwork 
mode  of  reform,  instead  of  lending  any 
security  against  error  and  mischiei,  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  promote  them.  The 
straighter  we  pursue  a  divergence,  the  far- 
ther do  we  wander  from  the  end.  Accord- 
ingly the  cry  still, from  year  to  year,  is  "Le- 
gal Ileform,"  and  this  reform  proceeds  pre- 
cisely like  the  dropsy  described  by  Horace : 

"Crescit  indulgens  sibi  dims  hydrops- 
JVec  sitim pel/it,  nisi  causa  morbi 
Fugeiit  venis,'[  Sfc. 

'  Now,  in  view  of  the  preceding  we 
earnestly  ask,  is  the  next  attempt  to  be 
of  the  old  mole-sighted,  manipulating, 
mischief-making  character  .'  Or  will  we 
not  abandon  a  mode  of  treatment  which 
only  aggravates  the  malady,  and  address 
ourselves  to  the  eradication,  once  for  all, 
of  the  disease,  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
causa  morbi,  from  tlic  veins  of  the  judicial 
patient?  But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ? 
Why,   first,  by  putting   by  the  "  file," 


which  has  so  long  misled  us;  by  turning 
for  light  to  the  advanced  juridical  science 
o!'  the  day,  instead  of  still  poking  among 
the  British  Parliamentary  Journals  of  half 
a  century  old ;  by  making,  from  this 
elevated  point  of  view,  a  bold  and  broad 
survey  of  the  whole  ground  ;  by  con- 
structing, however  moderate  the  scfile  you 
may  find  it  prudent  at  first  to  proceed 
upon,  the  plan  of  reform  with  some  at- 
tention to  system,  eo  as  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  the  parts  to  a  unity  of  end, 
a  harmony  of  effect — not  leave  them 
the  usual  jumble  of  fragmentary  expedi- 
ents, at  eternal  war  with  each  other,  like 
the  atoms  of  Epicurus  ;  in  short,  by,  once 
for  all,  laying  a  basis  of  principle,  which, 
through  the  joint  operation  of  its  oxen  natu- 
ral development  and  the  guidance  it  will 
meamchile  lend,  the  nucleus  it  v:ill  serve, 
to  subsequent  reformation,  cannot  fail — 
and  ALONE  cannot — certainly,  safclij,  and 
speedily,  too,  to  renovate  the  whole  fabric 
of  our  judicial  system. 

"A  theorist !"  exclaims  one  of  those  fire- 
side sages  who  call  themselves"  practical 
men."  "  A  temporizer !"  mutters,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  radical  "Reformer."  No, 
gentlemen — neither;  but  one  who  thinks 
you  both  the  worst  enemies  (involuntarily 
such,  no  doubt)  of  all  that  is  valuable  in 
conservatism  and  progress.  The  thing 
happens  in  this  way. 

In  all  times, probably — though  they  are 
supposed,  especially  by  themselves,  to  be 
peculiarly  a  production  of  the  modern 
"march  of  mind" — there  have  appeared,  on 
the  social  stage,  a  description  of  absolute 
intellects,  men  of  one  idea,  (as  they  have 
been  termed,)  who  fasten  upon  some  single 
principle,  whether  of  action  or  speculation, 
to  which  they  would  have  all  nature  be- 
side to  submit.  Taking  what  is  really 
their  narrowness  for  a  compass  of  mind 
above  the  crowd,  they  are  placed  incura- 
bly by  conceit  beyond  all  counsel  and 
correction.  Simplicity,with  them,  is  a  syn- 
onym for  science,  for  wisdom.  These  men 
do  not  know  that  the  simplicity,  which 
is  in  fact  the  sign  and  the  effect  of  wis- 
dom, is  the  simplicity,  not  of  individuality, 
bnt  of  combination.  They  do  not  dream 
of  any  such  agency  as  a  modifying  or  a 
counteracting  cause,  in  nature.  Of  course 
they  are  conveniently  ignorant  that  the 
phenomena  of  the  moral  world,  like  most 
of  those  in  the  mechanical,  depend  upon 
a  certain  science  expressively  termed  the 
"  Composition  and  Resolution  of  Laws 
or  Forces ;"  with  this  diflerence,  more- 
over, that  the  political  or  social  problem 
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is  almost  infinitely  implicated,  by  the  ec- 
centric agency  of  the  human  Will,  by  the 
disturbing  element  of  voluntary  Action, 
whether  spent  in  events  or  embodied  m 
institutions.  No  matter ;  astride  upon 
his  jaded  idea  our  philanthropist  dashes 
on  through  the  inclosures  erected  by  wis- 
dom, equally  as  the  fastnesses  accumula- 
ted by  abuse,  over  the  common  of  human 
affairs.  If  he  tumble,  he  is  laughed  at 
for  a  fool ;  if  he  gain  the  goal,  he  is  de- 
nounced for  a  "  destructive."  There,  cry 
the  "  Practicals" — who,  without  a  pulse 
of  the  humanity  (perhaps)  of  the  Reform- 
ing Quixote,  are  quite  as  self-sufEcient 
in  their  ignorant  wisdom  as  he  is  in  his 
wise  ignorance — there  is  the  consequence 
of  following  your  theories.  The  plea- 
sant alternative — madness  or  mischief! 
"  None  of  your  principles,  then."  "  Down 
with  the  principles  !"  echo  the  multitude 
— the  lettered  as  well  as  the  illiterate. 
And  down,  accordingly,  they  go,  and  stay 
for  years,  perhaps  centuries,  after,  in 
some  such  way  as  this  we  believe  it  is, 
mainly,  that  theory  has  been  stigmatized, 
truth  often  strangled,  the  intelligent  and 
systemic  application  of  science  to  the 
social  relations  of  mankind  so  long  dis- 
credited and  retarded,  "  by  and  between" 
(as  the  lawyers  have  it)  the  self-styled 
reformers  and  conservatives  of  every  com- 
munity— which  commonly  means,  a  few 
half-illuminated  enthusiasts,  (when  not 
designing  adventurers,)  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other,  the  far  more  numerous 
party,  the  well-to-do  and  the  contented- 
with-things-as-they-are  :  the  great  mass, 
the  dupes  of  both  by  turns,  playing  the 
part  of  mutes  in  the  comedy,  constituting 
a  dead  weight,  ballast — ready  to  roll  to 
either  side,  as  the  wind  may  veer  or  the 
vessel  of  state  may  verge,  whether  now 
to  support,  or  anon  to  sink,  her. 

But  it  hardly  need  be  said  that  it  is 
ignorance,  not  knowledge,  of  principles, 
of  "  theory,"  that  occasions  the  one  and 
the  other  of  these  excesses.  The  intelli- 
gent reformer,  who  really  possesses  this 
knowledge,  is  well  aware  that  one  of  its 
first  precepts  is  to  take  account  of  the 
nature  and  the  circumstances  of  his  sub- 
ject ;  but  he  also  knows  that  it  is  still 
more  imperative  not  to  move  a  step  with- 
out the  light  of  this  knowledge.  VVithout 
it  indeed,  it  were  wiser,  in  general,  to 
endure  abuses  than  adventure  change. 
Without  it — to  apply,  in  fine,  these  re- 
flections to  the  present  case — the  judiciary 
"  reorganization"  talked  of  must,  inevita- 
bly, be  disorganization;  and   alteration, 


however  slight,  would  not  be  wisely  haz- 
arded, in  a  frame  now  grown  so  frail  from 
the  joint  ravages  oi  quackery  and  old  age. 

With  these  views  of  reform  in  general 
— not  unusefully  declared,  perhaps,  to 
"  define  our  position,"  if  nothing  more — 
we  now  proceed  to  the  subject  before  us; 
which  it  will  be  convenient  to  distinguish 
into  the  following  heads  : 

1st.  Having  noted,  as  a  general  posi- 
tion, the  nature  and  effects  of  the  judicial 
power  in  a  state,  we  will  thence  deduce 
the  rules  which  should  govern  whatever 
is  essential  in  the  organization  of  a  judi- 
cial system. 

2d.  These  rules  will  be  discussed  se- 
verally, their  reasons  assigned,  and  the 
common  objections  to  them  considered, 
whether  as  relating  to  their  general  merits 
or  merely  their  local  inexpediency. 

3d.  The  criterion  thus  established,  the 
subject  to  be  reformed  will  next  be  ana- 
lyzed. And  as  from  a  simple  application 
of  the  one  to  the  other,  both  the  defects 
to  be  remedied,  and  their  specific  correc- 
tives must  result  at  once,  and  in  all  the 
precision  compatible  with  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  we  shall  content  ourselves, in  con- 
clusion, with  giving  a  mere  memorandum 
of  the  points  to  be  amended — preceded, 
perhaps,  if  space  permit,  by  a  glance  at 
some  of  the  principal  plans  already  be- 
fore the  public. 

To  urge  upon  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York  the  importance  of  a  well- 
constituted,  well-guarded  Judiciary  may 
be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  very  superfluous 
solicitude.  We  might  be  met  with  the 
reply  of  the  honest  Spartan  to  the  rhetori- 
cian who  proposed  to  pronounce  a  panegy- 
ric upon  Hercules.  "  On  Hercules  !  who 
ever  thought  of  disparaging  Hercules  ?" 
But,  though  duly  impressed  with  the  pri- 
vate and  practical  benefits  of  an  efficient 
administration  of  the  laws,  it  may  yet  be 
doubted  that  the  body  of  the  people  are 
equally  sensible  of  its  political  and  moral 
consequence,  in  a  governmentjof  the  con- 
stitution and  conditions  of  ours.  It  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  too  often  repeated — in 
view%  especially,  of  certain  tendencies  of 
the  times — that  the  Judiciary  is,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  the  bulwark  of  our  pre- 
sent pohtical  organizations.  While  our 
courts  of  justice  are  revered,  while  the 
judges  are  respected  and  respect  them- 
selves, our  institutions,  let  demagogues 
do  what  they  can,  will  keep  their  ground. 
But  history  warns  ns  that  if  once  this 
sanctuary  is  profaned — no  matter  whether 
by  the  stealthy  pace  of  the  despot  who 
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calls  himself  "  The  Lord's  Anointed," 
or  by  the  impudent  strut  of  the  multitude 
legitimizing  itself  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Majority,"  by  a  similar  charter  of  in- 
fallibility— from  this  moment,  popular 
government,  guide  and  guard  and  en- 
lighten it  as  you  may,  must  cease  to  have 
any  more  validity,  and  will  speedily  cease 
to  have  more  value,  than  that  "  social 
compact"  imagined  by  some  philosophers 
as  the  primitive  basis  of  the  civil  authori- 
ty. It  was  the  Areopagus,  though  but 
one  of  its  many  tribunals,  that  kept  to- 
gether the  miserable  democracy  of  Athens 
through  tliree-fourths  of  its  convulsive 
life ;  and  this,  not  by  means  of  its  legal 
attributions,  which  the  demagogues  had 
reduced  to  a  few,  but,  mainly,  by  the 
moral  influence  of  character.  A  well 
constituted  Judiciary  may  give  to  govern- 
ments of  this  fluctuating  nature,  some- 
thing of  that  fixedness  which  ice  too  know, 
or  ought  to  know,  how  vain  it  is  to  ex- 
pect from  constitutions.  It  also  presents 
that  point  of  resistance  as  indispensable 
to  the  human  will,  as  it  is  to  the  spring 
or  the  lever,  to  bring  out  the  elastic  ener-  I 
gy,  whether  of  a  nation  or  an  individual 
But  what  need  of  illustration  .'  Govern- 
ment can  operate  only  by  laws.  Laws 
are  worse  than  worthless  if  not  duly 
administered.  But  this  depends  entirely 
upon  the  possession  of  competent  judges. 
And  good  judges  are  to  be  secured  only 
by  an  organization  of  the  judicial  system, 
adapted  to  guarantee  their  ability  and  in- 
tegrity. 

We  have  just  intimated  an  analogy  be- 
tween the  office  of  the  fulcrum  in  me- 
chanics and  that  which  a  good  Judiciary 
is  calculated  to  perform,  politically,  in 
popular  governments.  But  to  give  it  full 
efficiency  for  this,  or,  indeed,  any  other 
purpose  of  policy  or  justice,  it  should, 
like  the  fulcrum,  be  placed  outside  of  the 


body  upon  which  it  is  designed  to  act. 
The  Judiciary  should,  as  it  were,  be  ex- 
terior to  the  sovereign  authority  ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  should  be  independent.  This 
was  the  meaning  of  a  great  statesman, 
who  has  described  the  Judiciary  to  be  the 
"  security  which  the  sovereign  gives  to 
its  justice  against  its  power." 

This  security,  the  independence  of  the 
Judiciary,  is  important,  we  repeat,  in  pro- 
portion as  other  checks  are  Avanting.  It 
is,  moreover,  in  accordance  with  at  least 
the  theory  of  our  constitution,  which 
seems  to  place  the  judiciary  on  a  footing 
with  the  legislative.  The  Judiciary  is 
effectually  independent  in  the  British 
constitution,  whence  ours  has  transcribed 
this  deviation  (if  it  be  one)  from  logic  in 
favor  of  policy.  Would  that  its  many 
other  aberrations  were  of  this  salutary 
sort  I  But  is  the  judicial  in  fact  subordi- 
nate, even  metaphysically,  to  the  legisla- 
tive power  .'  The  latter  is  the  sovereign 
will  declaring  certain  rules;  the  former 
the  sovereign  understanding  ajijdying 
and  enforcing  them.  The  authority  in 
both  the  cases  is  coequal,  the  acts  distinct 
and  diflerent ;  and  it  would  be  difficult,  we 
imagine,  to  assign  a  valid  reason  why  the 
institutions  based  upon  them  should  not 
be  coordinate  and  independent.  We  have, 
then,  theory  both  scientific  and  constitu- 
tional ;  we  have  example,  we  have  ex- 
perience ;  we  have  in  fine  necessity — 
arising  from  the  unwritten  character  of 
much  of  our  law— all  concurring  to  en- 
join this  fundamental  principle  of  a  judi- 
cial system — the  absolute  independence 
of  the  judge. 

A  Judiciary  thus  conditioned  must,  of 
course,  owe  its  defects  as  its  qualities,  to 
intrinsic  organization :  to  this  we  are 
now  prepared  to  proceed. 

Judicature  is  the  instrument  or  means 
of  putting  the  laws  into  execution*  when 


*  Here,  as  in  En2;land,  the  Executive  is  erroneously  regarded  not  only  as  a  separate 
power,  hut  as  a  coordinate  member  of  the  sovereign  authority  ;  whereas  it  is  merely  a 
part  of  the  judicial  ofiicc — the  net  of  judging  being  the  principal,  as  the  prior  Junc- 
tion. This  othce  may  be  called  after  cither  of  tlic  parts.  Judicial  or  Executive,  as  the 
reader  pleases  ;  little  matter  for  the  name,  when  it  docs  not  mislead  respecting  the  object. 
Of  course,  then,  the  Executive  cannot  have  the  equality  assumed  in  tiie  common  division 
of  powers.  Nor  do  the  metaphysical  considerations  whereby  we  just  asserted  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Judiciary,  apply  here,  as  may  be  superficially  supposed.  The  Executive 
is  a  mechanical  power,  and  therefore  of  its  nature  infevinr  and  dependent.  The  Judicial 
and  Legislative  are,  on  the  contrary,  moral  powers,  and  therefore  independent  and  co- 
ordinate, of  a  similar  necessity. 

This  remark  will  appear  not  unimportant,  if  we  advert  to  the  confusion  pervading  our 
constitutional  terminuloi^'v  re^peetinj;  the  nature  of  the  several  departments  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  jiroper  altrihutitins  of  each.  This  want  of  all  precision  of  idea,  is  ]iain- 
fully  palpable  in  our  political  discussions.  AVMiat  is  still  more  serious,  it  is  sometimes 
visible  incur  legislation.     All,  down  to  the  newsboy,  can  talkio  you  flippantly  of  the 
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disputed  or  violated.  From  this  its  ob- 
ject, flow  the  following  principal  infer- 
ences, which  seem  to  be  sufficiently  evi- 
dent without  discussion. 

1st.  That  the  province  of  the  judge  is 
restricted  to  the  faithful  interpretation  of 
the  law.  True,  the  more  faithful  the 
worse,  if  the  laws  be  bad.  But  this  is 
no  tolerable  reason  for  allowing  a  usurpa- 
tion of  the  legislative  function  ;  and  it  is, 
moreover,  a  sure  way,  at  least  in  a  go- 
vernment like  ours,  of  provoking  a 
speedy  remedy,  from  the  legitimate  source. 

2d.  That  the  aim  of  the  judge,  above 
all  things,  should  be  rectitude  of  decision. 
And,  subordinate  to  this  object,  indeed, 
but  scarce  less  important, 

3d.  That  the  end  be  pursued  with  all 
compatible  economy  and  despatch. 

There  are  two  other  preliminaries  to 
be  noted,  which,  however,  are  not  so  pro- 
perly principles,  as  conditions,  of  a  Judici- 
ary, and  which  may  be  termed  its  numeri- 
cal and  territorial  bases.  The  judges 
should  be  adequate  in  number  to  the 
quantity  of  business;  and  also,  distributed 
at  suitable  distances  through  the  state. 

It  will  be  observed  of  the  above  prin- 
ciples, that  the  first  points  especially  to 
the  intellectual  qualifications  of  the  judges 
and  the  proper  limits  of  the  judicial  func- 
tion ;  the  second,  principally  to  the 
vioral  qualities  and  character ;  the  last, 
to  the  manner  of  exercising  both  these 
requisites  with  reference  to  the  conven- 
ience of  the  litigant  parties  and  the  inter- 
ests of  justice,  under  the  laws. 

We  now  proceed  to  present  a  body  of 
rules,  deduced  from  those  leading  objects, 
and  calculated  to  insure,  as  well  as  attain, 
them,  through  a  juridical  organization. 
No  nicety  of  regard  will  be  paid,  in  the 
enumeration,  to  the  order  in  which  they 
are  to  be  applied.  Method  is  a  sort  of  ped- 
antry (though  a  rare  sort)  where  it  is  not 
useful.  Moreover,  it  would  be  difficult, 
were  it  ever  so  desirable,  to  distinguish 
them  completely,  most  of  them  bearing 
that  best  evidence  of  their  aptness  as  a 
body  of  rules — an  intercommunion  of 
applicability  to  the  whole  of  the  subject. 
They  are  stated,  for  the  reader's  conve- 
nience, consecutively  and  catagorically. 
Commentary  and  qualification  wall  suc- 
ceed, upon  each,  in  the  order  of  statement. 


Rule  I.  That  jurisdiction  be  universal 
as  to  the  subject :  that  is,  every  judica- 
tory, local  and  general,  be  competent, 
within  its  district,  alike  in  civil  and 
criminal  causes. 

II.  That  jurisdiction  be  common,  or 
concurrent,  between  conterminous  judi- 
catories, at  the  consent  of  both  the  parties, 
to  be  taken  in  presence  of  the  local  judge. 

III.  That  the  judges  be  appointed  by 
election — not  popular,  but  representative, 
by  an  electoral  body — as  at  present  in  this 
State. 

IV.  That  the  judges  be  permanent; 
without  other  limitation  than  the  con- 
tingencies of  misbehavior  or  disability  ad- 
ventitious or  natural. 

V.  That  they  be  amovable  (much  as 
with  us  at  present)  by  impeachment  in  the 
former  contingency,  by  e.xecutive  motion 
in  the  latter  and  lighter  case. 

VI.  That  the  judges  of  each  tribunal 
be  made  as  few  as  practicable. 

VII.  That  no  one  be  eligible  to  the  of- 
fice of  judge  in  any  judicatory  of  Record, 
who,  besides  the  professional  qualifica- 
tions, has  not  attained  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  years. 

VIII.  That  alt  judges  be  incapable  of 
holding  any  other  office,  or  exercising 
any  other  attribution,  at  the  same  time. 

iX.  That  appointments  be  made  upon 
the  principle  of  gradual  promotion. 

X.  That  the  judges  be  paid  by  a  suita- 
ble salary  at  the  public  charge,  and  be 
inhibited  all  fees  or  perquisites  whatever, 
from  the  parties. 

The  preceding  enumeration  of  the  or- 
ganical  principles  of  a  Judiciary  will  be 
found,  we  trust,  sufficiently  complete ; 
though  with  more  regard  to  the  show  of 
what  we  are  obliged  to  term  practical- 
ness, and  less  to  the  substance  of  things, 
and  the  succintness  of  exposition,  it 
might  be  much  extended,  at  least  by  sub- 
division. But  even  this  we  propose  to  sup- 
ply by  the  scholium  or  commentary,  to  be 
offered  upon  each  of  the  rules — collating 
and  comparing  the  principal  arguments 
and  objections.  And  here  an  advertise- 
ment or  two  of  a  general  bearing  will  be 
essential.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
the  appreciation  of  the  reasons,  pro  and 
con,  in  question,  that  their  validity  de- 
pends greatly,  not  to  say  fundamentally. 


Legislative,  Executive,  Judicial,  and  Administrative  powers;  but  can  even  our  lawyers 
always  tell  "  without  thinking,"  (as  the  children  say)  to  which  of  these  a  given  public 
proceeding  is  properly  to  be  referred  ?  Aye,  they  may,  without  thinking,  or  with  the 
"  file,"  for  thus  they  can  tell  it  "  backwards."  But  demand  that  their  reasons  be  drawn 
from  the  essential  character  of  the  subject  itself ;  and  let  the  subject  be  for  instance,  the 
"Pardoning  Power." 
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on  the  form  of  the  particular  government, 
the  nature  of  the  civil  institutions,  and  the 
habits  and  character  of  the  people  ;  and 
that  they  should  be  admitted  or  refuted 
v/ith  reference  to  these  considerations 
alone — not  to  what  they  have  been  re- 
represented  to  us,  through  that  murky 
medium  of  confusion  and  cant,  the  Com- 
mon Law  writers  of  England,  or  as  vili- 
fied by  the  flippancy,  and  varnished  by 
the  eulogy,  of  domestic  imitation.  A 
single  instance  will  suffice  to  evince  the 
propriety  of  this.  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  justice  is  administered  in  the  name 
of  the  people.  In  England,  the  king 
(i.  e.  Henry  8th,  or  George  4th)  was  the 
pure  "  fountain  of  civil  justice."  Ought 
the  constitution  of  the  Judiciary  to  be  the 
same  under  both  those  suppositions  ? — 
for  suppositions  they  are,  and  nothing 
more — impious  suppositions.  Justice  is 
an  emanation  neither  from  king  nor  peo- 
ple :  it  is  above  both.  Public  justice 
should  be  administered  m  the  name  of 
God,  of  whom  alone  it  is  the  sovereign 
attribute. — The  second  notice  is,  that 
they  are  submitted — rules  and  reasons — 
as  general  but  sure  guides,  not  dictated 
as  peremptory  directions.  Some  of 
them,  we  well  know,  cannot  be  obeyed  to 
the  letter  in  our  actual  circumstances  ; 
and  this  impracticability  we  hope  to  re- 
duce to  its  lowest  term  before  we  come  to 
a  close.  We  are  quite  aware  that  we  are 
not  writing  (as  Cicero  said  sneeringly  of 
a  great  contemporary)  in  the  "  Republic 
of  Plato" — («on  in  tiirha  Remi.) 

But  to  our  commentary. 

The  first  rule  regards  Universality  of 
jurisdiction.  The  considerations  by  which 
this  is  recommended,  are  nearly  as  many 
and  various  as  the  modes  of  mending  and 
marring  the  constitution  of  a  Judiciary; 
for,  as  observed  above  of  these  rules  gen- 
erally, it  affects,  directly  or  indirectly, 
almost  every  part  of  the  system.  To  do 
away  with  all  distinction  of  legal  juris- 
diction, (and  equitable,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  add,  were  it  "  any  of  our  busi- 
ness,") were  to  reduce  by  a  large  propor- 
tion the  number  of  judges,  and  by  nearly 
one-half,  perhaps,  all  that  which  might  be 
termed  ihcfi.rcd  ajtpavatus  of  our  system  ; 
and  this  not  only  without  detriment,  but 
•with  acceleratcddispatcli, probably,  to  the 
discharge  of  business,  lly  this  you  make, 
of  course,  a  large  saving,  not  alone  for  the 
litigant  parlies,  but  also  for  the  })ublic 
treasury  in  the  shape  of  judges'  salaries, 
court  attendance,  and  other  incidental 
charges.     You  alleviate  the  burthen  of 


jury  service  and  expenses.  You  diminish 
the  frequent  inconveniences  to  the  parties 
on  the  score  of  distance.  You  remove 
all  occasion  of  doubt,  as  to  the  proper 
tribunal  to  apply  to;  and  consequently 
the  expense  and  delay  of  all  that  prelimi- 
nary litigation  which  is  wa.sted,  so  often 
and  onerously,  upon  a  question  of  mere 
jurisdiction.  You  give  the  court  a  pro- 
portionable dignity  and  importance — so 
much  needed,  especially  to  the  local  judi- 
catories of  the  country — by  uniting  upon 
one  tribunal  the  public  attention  and  re- 
spect which  had  been  divided  and  dis- 
tracted upon  several ;  thus  strengthening 
that  best  sanction  of  all  judicature,  pub- 
licity. But  it  would  be  endless  to  go  on. 
What,  now,  are  the  objections  which  are 
held  to  countervail  so  many  advantages  .' 
The  only  we  have  met  with,  appear  in 
the  indirect  form  of  assertions  of  the  su- 
perior convenience,  accruing  from  the  di- 
vision just  condemned.  Let  us  take 
them,  then,  on  their  own  ground. 

There  is,  it  is  familiarly  known,  a  two- 
fold division  of  jurisdiction  in  our  system 
— one,  according  as  the  complaint  is  of  a 
civil  or  a  criminal  nature  ;  the  other  turns 
upon  the  amount  of  the  claim.  The  for- 
mer is  expedient,  we  are  told,  because 
the  judge  will  be  more  capable,  contined 
to  a  special  branch  of  the  law.  But  an 
advocate  fully  capable  in  both  at  once, 
and  sometimes  in  equity  also,  is  of  common 
occurrence.  Would  the  advocate  lose 
this  capacity  on  becoming  a  judge  ? 
IMoreover,  the  task  of  a  judge  is,  as  a 
general  thing-,  much  more  simple,  for  rca- 
.sons  obvious  to  a  slight  reflection.  "  But 
England  has,  not  only  these  distinctions, 
but,  further,  a  Court  of  Exchequer, 
Rolls  Court,  &c."  Aye,  there  is  the  rub ! 
England  has  it ! — crgn.  Verily,  we  must 
protest,  once  lor  all,  that  England  is,  in 
these  matters,  to  be  excommunicated  from 
the  pale  of  all  precedent.  If  we  will  be 
fatuitously  filial,  why  not  imitate  the 
qualities  of  this  "  mighty  mother" — her 
calm  energy  of  purpose — her  dignit}-  of 
national  council  and  character — her  deci- 
sion in  the  administration  of  the  laws — 
her  spirit  of  orderly  freedom — rather  than 
the  deformities  which  have  been  entailed 
upon  her  by  untoward  circumstances  and 
a  barbarous  education  .'  France,  then,  it 
may  be  obJL'Cted— the  methodical,  codi- 
fying, law-and-equity-uniting  France — 
retains  a  special  Commercial  Tribunal; 
to  which  we  might  reply  that  the  absence 
of  such  a  court,  here  and  in  England, 
both    more   commercial    countries   than 
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France,  is  a  strong  presumption  that  the 
necessity  for  it  is  not  very  urgent,  or  its 
convenience  quite  obvious.  But  once 
adopt  it,  here  or  there,  and  why  should 
there  not  be  a  Court  of  Agriculture,  of 
Manufactures,  nay,  of  the  several  branch- 
es of  manufactures  .'  In  short,  a  tribunal 
for  the  exclusive  cognizance  of  every 
question  for  the  trial  of  which  we  now 
require  a  jury  of  Experts  ?  Unity  of 
jurisdiction  broken,  the  principle  over- 
stepped, where,  we  ask,  is  the  resting- 
place  on  this  equable  declivity,  which 
leads  into  the  absurdity  just  indicated— 
or,  more  strictly,  impracticability,  which, 
however,  is  the  absurd,  in  matters  of  ac- 
tion .' 

The  alleged  advantages  of  jurisdic- 
tional division  into  civil,  criminal,  com- 
mercial, &c.,  appear  then  to  be  few  and 
occasional,  if  not  indeed  chimerical,  while 
the  inconveniences  are  numerous,  con- 
stant and  oppressive.  Are  the  reasons 
for  pecuniary  demarkation  any  better  ? 
Quite  to  the  contrary — they  are  much 
worse.  A  distinction  of  this  sort  tends 
to  distort  the  nature  and  degrade  the  sanc- 
tity of  justice  itself,  by  making  dollars 
seem  the  demoralizing  measure  of  its  im- 
portance. It  gives  a  fallacious  con.se- 
quence  to  the  courts  of  large  amount. 
More  than  this,  the  principle  itself  turns 
upon  the  grossest  and  most  mischievous 
misapprehension.  Why  is  a  plaintiff 
claiming  under  fifty  or  one  hundred  dol- 
lars to  be  relegated  to  a  "  Small  Court"  .' 
Because  the  amount  is  small,  says  the 
legislator.  Admirable  economist!  where 
hast  thou  found  thy  measure  of  pecuniary 
magnitude  ?  Are  you  quite  so  ignorant 
in  your  trade  as  not  to  be  aware  that  the 
importance  of  a  given  sum  is  not  an  ab- 
solute quantity,  but  bears  a  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  circumstances,  the  revenue, 
of  the  claimant .'  that  to  the  bulk  of 
suitors  at  these  small  tribunals,  five  dol- 
lars may  be  of  more  importance  than 
five  thousand  to  an  Astor  .'  In  truth,  the 
relative — that  is,  the  real — importance  of 
these  small  claims  is,  in  general,  much 
rather  in  the  inverse,  than  the  direct, 
ratio  of  the  arithmetical  amount.  And 
this  ratio  is,  moreover,  raised  incalcula- 
bly, where  the  privation  of  justice  should, 
as  it  often  must,  intrench  upon  the  means 
of  subsistence.  The  poor  claimant  of 
ten  dollars  may,  through  the  ignorance 
or  partiality  of  a  country  justice,  be  left 
without  bread  for  his  children  ;  the  loss 
of  as  many  millions  could  not  reduce  Mr. 
Astor,  for  example,  to  a  similar  destitu- 


tion. Upon  its  own  avowed  principle, 
then,  this  criterion — if  admitted  at  all — 
ought  to  operate  rather  the  other  w-ay  ; 
that  is,  the  smaller  the  sum,  the  more 
competent  should  be  the  Court.  But, 
possibly,  after  all,  it  is  based  upon  the 
amount,  not  of  the  client's  claims,  but  of 
the  lawyer's  costs  ? 

VVe  do  not,  however,  take  it  upon  us 
to  say  that  there  should  be  absolutely  no 
special  tribunals.  Necessity — that  fate, 
who  of  yore  controlled  the  gods  them- 
selves— will  sometimes  bend  the  most  im- 
perious principles,  and  in  this  case,  seems 
to  demand  some  exceptions ;  as  for  ex- 
ample. Courts  Martial,  Administrative 
Courts  of  Impeachment,  &c.  Nor  is  it 
insisted,  with  respect  to  the  divisions  dis- 
cussed, that  the  principle  we  have  en- 
deavored to  establish — the  universality 
of  jurisdiction — ought  to  be  adopted  into 
our  system  entirely  and  immediately. 
We  do  not,  we  beg  the  reader  to  bear  in 
mind,  pretend  to  exhaust  this  or  any  other 
practical  question  ot  a  subject  so  many- 
sided — especiall)'"  not,  in  the  details. 
Our  design  is  to  spread  the  ground  of  de- 
liberation comprehensively,  while  com- 
pendiously, before  the  pubhc,and  to  de- 
scribe upon  it  as  minutely  as  our  scale 
permits  the  lines  which  govern  and  direct 
the  whole  inquiry — leaving,  generally, 
the  considerations  of  a  merely  local  or 
particular  nature,  (which  could  not  he 
wisely  disregarded,)  to  be  discussed — the 
more  intelligently,  perhaps,  for  the  lights 
thus  furnished — by  the  better  statistical 
information,  or  the  unlimited  time  and 
space  of  the  people,  the  politicians,  and 
the  ephemeral  press. 

The  Second  Rule  was  Intercommunity 
of  Jurisdiction.  The  right  of  choosing 
one's  judge  among  the  several  surround- 
ing tribunals  may,  under  a  simple  restric- 
tion, be  made  fruitful  of  the  happiest  re- 
sults. On  the  score  of  distance,  and  of 
course  expense,  it  would  be  convenient 
to  both  the  parties  and  witnesses.  It 
would  provide  a  practical  remedy  where 
a  judge  was  suspected  of  partiality,  or  of 
incompetency,  in  the  general  subject,  or 
the  particular  cause.  With  respect  to 
the  judges  themselves,  its  effect  would  be 
no  less  beneficial.  It  would  engender  a 
spirit  of  emulation  to  cultivate,  not  only 
the  requisite  professional  knowledge,  but 
also — Avhat  is  no  less  essential,  perhaps, 
to  the  judge — the  affability  of  manner  and 
probity  of  character  whereby  alone  could 
be  secured  the  respect  of  the  bar  and  the 
confidence  of  the  public.     There  can  be 
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no  doubt  that  the  preeminence  of  the 
English  judges  is  largely  due  to  this  prin- 
ciple. Their  high  character  as  a  body 
dates  from  the  cessation  of  the  memorable 
conflict — or  rather,  the  scandalous  scram- 
ble— for  jurisdiction  between  the  Four 
Courts,  which  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  principle  in  question ;  though, 
of  course,  but  in  an  imperfect  and  un- 
regulated form,  proceeding,  as  it  did, from 
disorder,  not  design,  like  almost  every- 
thing else  in  the  peculiar  institutions  of 
that  people — as  well  what  is  right  as 
what  is  wrong. 

Rule  Third  would  have  the  Judiciary 
Elective:  not,  however,  by  the  people 
immediately,  but  the  highest  representa- 
tive body,  acting  in  an  administrative  ca- 
pacity. The  problem  here  is,  to  combine 
the  largest  interest  in  the  well-adminis- 
tration of  justice  with  the  fewest  chances 
of  being  misled  or  mistaken  respecting  the 
qualifications  of  the  candidates.  Now, 
while  our  Senate  cannot  be  supposed  at 
all  deficient  in  the  former  of  these  requi- 
sites, none,  we  think,  (except  it  be  some 
reckless  demagogue,)  will  deny  it  to  be 
immeasurably  a  safer  depository  of  the 
other  guarantee,  than  the  popular  voice, 
whether  general  or  local ;  for,  taken  col- 
lectively, this  voice  will  probably  be 
mistaken  about  a  man  of  whom  seven- 
eighths  of  the  voters  can  have  no  suffi- 
cient knowledge ;  and  in  the  local  de- 
partment, it  is  almost  certain  to  be  mis- 
led, between  personal  partialities  and 
political  cabals.  We  could  strengthen 
the  argument  were  we  of  those  who  dare 
to  question  the  competency  of  the  popu- 
lar intelligence  even  to  judge  of  a  judge. 
But  it  cannot  be  necessary.  For  who 
does  not  see  the  consequences,  awful  as 
inevitable,  of  makingthe  judiciary  depen- 
dent upon  a  universal  popular  suffrage  ; 
that  is,  (for  example,)  giving  the  several 
thousand  vagabonds,  in  this  and  other 
cities,  a  voice  in  choosing  the  judge  be- 
fore whom  they  must  expect  to  be  brought 
in  justice,  before  he  is  a  week  on  the 
bench .'  Who  does  not  foresee  that  it 
would  be,  in  effect,  to  apprentice  an  order 
of  men,  who  should  not  only  be  pure  in 
fact,  but  above  suspicion  of  impurity,  to 
a  course  of  conduct  and  association  di- 
rectly calculated  to  extinguish  every  qual- 
ity, moral  and  intellectual,  the  most  par- 
ticularly requisite  for  that  highest  of 
earthly  offices.'  that,  instead  of  leading 
the  judicial  aspirant  to  rely  upon  an  hon- 
orable life  and  the  retirement  of  hislil)rnry 
for  advancement,  it  would  be  to  send  him 


to  graduate  amid  the  pollutions  of  pot- 
house orgies  and  the  depravities  of  vulgar, 
and  often  villanous,  intriguing  ?  that 
he,  who,  being  lightest  in  intellect,  edu- 
cation and  character,  mounted  of  course 
the  highest,  and  brawled  the  loudest, 
would  be  the  first  on  the  popular  roll  for 
preferment,  and  transferred,  all  reeking, 
from  the  political  "  stump,"  to  desecrate 
the  sanctity  of  a  seat  of  justice  .'  We 
have  been  earnest  upon  this  article,  be- 
cause we  deem  it  vital,  and  undei stand 
that  the  deprecated  innovation  is  to  be 
urged  upon  the  Convention.  We  hope 
not.  For  the  present,  however,  we  leave 
it,  with  one  admonition  to  the  people, 
which  is  the  dictate  of  reason,  the  lesson 
of  all  history,  and  the  warning  also  of  the 
(as  yet,  indeed,  •'  still,  small")  voice  of 
our  own  experience  : —  Tliat  oxir  Jiidiciary 
he  kept  as  clear  as  possible  from  all  contact 
or  communitij  of  interest,  action  or  feeling 
with  partisan  politics  and  politicians. 

The  Fourth  Rule  recommends  Perpetuity 
of  official  tenure :  that  is,  that  the  judge 
hold  for  life,  or  until  incapacitated  by 
misconduct  or  infirmity.  This  princi- 
ple is  infringed  by  us  in  various  ways. 
Some  of  our  judicatories  are  temporary  ; 
others  determine  at  a  certain  age.  The 
public  detriment  of  the  former  limitation, 
is  far  the  greater :  the  absurdity,  we 
think,  is  the  same  in  both.  An  appren- 
ticeship is  deemed  necessarj"^  to  make  a 
cobbler:  expertness  is,  it  seems,  of  no 
account  in  the  most  practically  complex 
and  important  of  human  functions.  But 
laying  experience  aside,  is  that  which 
alone  could  possibly  substitute  it,  profes- 
sional knowledge  and  talent,  so  abundant 
as  to  support  this  large  periodical  draft .' 
It  is,  at  present,  found  impracticable,  we 
understand,  to  secure  them  in  even  the 
presiding  judge  of  the  country  counties. 
Yes  ;  but  give  the  management  of  these 
things  into  the  hands  of  the  politicians, 
and  all  difficulty  will  disappear  !  INTulti- 
tudes  of  candidates  for  the  ermine  will 
be  seen  to  issue,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
from  the  neighboring  tavern,  and  to  pass 
at  once  into  perfect  Areopngites,  by  a 
modern  metamorphosis  certainly  equal  to 
any  in  Ovid  ! 

Now,  what  are  the  arguments,  real  or 
apparent,  which  have  been  supposed  to 
counterweigh  these  considerations?  for 
without  such  tliocour.se  condemned  would 
be  downright  fatuity.  The  only  plausi- 
ble one  we  remember  to  have  seen  is  this, 
that  it  spares  the  .scandal  of  deposition 
for   misconduct !     Now,  here   is  an  as- 
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sumption  that  our  judges,  as  a  general 
lule,  will  deserve  deposition  within  the 
prescribed  period — three,  four,  or  five 
years.  But  what  says  experience,  both 
here  and  in  England,  even  in  the  case  of 
the  perpetual  judges?  Do  we  hear  of 
misconduct  calling  for  impeachment,  once 
in  a  life-time  ?  We  remember,  ourselves, 
but  one  case,  in  this  State,  for  many 
years,  and  that  has  occurred  in  a  judica- 
tory of  the  shortest  period  ;  showing  the 
futility  of  this  pretended  guarantee  of  re- 
sponsibility :  we  allude  to  the  illustrious 
Job  Haskell — (a  characteristic  specimen, 
by  the  by,  of  your  politically  elective  Ju- 
diciary.) Is  it,  then, for  thiscontingency 
of  an  age,  and  a  contingency  otherwise 
provided  for  in  the  easy  method  of  amo- 
tion, that  we  establish  a  regulation  of 
constant  and  the  most  mischievous  ope- 
ration !  There  is,  we  believe,  another 
pretext,  but  peculiar  to  this  country,  for 
the  periodic  or  temporary  tenure  :  in  the 
political  idiom  it  is  called  "  Rotation  of 
OiBce."  Rotation  of  office  ! — as  if  office 
were  instituted  not  for  the  convenience  of 
the  public — and  especially  the  judicial 
office,  which  keeps  the  public  together — 
but  merely  to  serve  as  a  bribe  or  a  booty 
for  profligate  partisanship  !  ! 

The  limitation  on  the  score  of  age  is, 
in  principle,  no  less  irrational.  In  this 
State,  it  is  set  at  sixty  years.  We  have 
just  alluded  to  the  Areopagite  as  a  pro- 
verb of  judicial  excellence.  Yet  these 
judges  held  the  office  for  life,  subject  only 
to  removal  for  immorality.  More  than 
this  :  the  members  of  the  almost  equally 
illustrious  Gerousia,  the  Supreme  Court 
as  well  as  Council  of  Sparta,  not  only 
continued  for  life,  but  were  not  eligible 
■UNDER  the  age  of  sixty — the  period  at 
which  we,  in  our  modern  wisdom,  deprive 
ourselves  systematically  of  the  ripened 
fruits  of  experience  !  Here,  moreover, 
we  have  not  the  school-boy  apology  of 
England,  whom  we  take  such  care  to  fol- 
low in  many  of  her  absurdities. 

More  conclusive  still  upon  us  is  the 
example  of  our  own  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Union.  But  the  reader  may  test  the 
provision  by  facts  It  is  by  it  that  the 
country  has  been  deprived,  for  over 
twenty  years,  of  the  invaluable  services, 
still  unimpaired,  of  Chancellor  Kent.  In 
the  national  tribunal,  it  would  have  lost 
us  several  (we  believe)  of  the  most  effi- 


cient years  of  one  of  our  most  eminent 
jurists,  Mr.  Justice  Story.*  In  this  city, 
among  others,  we  might  mention  Mr. 
Duer,  who  would,  we  believe,  be  pre- 
cluded by  this  legal  superannuation  from 
becoming  an  acquisition  to  the  Bench  of 
the  State.  In  fine,  any  material  decay  of 
judicial  intellect  at  the  age  of  sixty  seems 
an  assumption  unsupported  by  the  natu- 
ral history  of  man.  Even  poets,  who, 
like  the  cicada  they  love  to  sing,  are  held 
to  be  creatures  of  but  a  summer — the 
summer  of  the  intellect — have  written 
some  of  their  most  vigorous  productions 
after  this  age.  Sophocles  is  said  to  have 
won  the  prize  of  poetry  at  the  Olympic 
games,  at  ninety.'  And  Dryden  was 
probably  sixty-six  when  he  composed 
the  finest  ode  in  our  language. 

And  even  if  there  were  some  such  de- 
cline in  mental  vigor,  it  would  be  am- 
ply compensated  by  the  acquisition  of 
what  is  no  less  essential  in  a  judge — the 
superior  maturity  of  judgment  and  weight 
of  character  of  venerable  years.  The 
mental  processes  of  judicature  (as  do,  in- 
deed, the  most  complex  efforts  of  the  intel- 
lect) come  f)y  frequent  use  to  be,  in  a  great 
degree,  mechanical.  The  subjects,  too, 
are  uniform,  Avith  rare  exceptions.  So 
that  the  volatile  activity  of  thirty  or  forty 
would,  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases,  be  ex- 
changed with  advantage  to  the  general 
ends  of  justice,  for  the  practical  wisdom, 
the  habitual  caution  and  the  perhaps  in- 
creased conscientiousness  of  the  sexage- 
narian mind.  But  why  reason  longer 
against  what  rests  upon  little  or  no 
reason  ?  Yet  the  climax  is  still  to  come. 
All  this  scaffolding  has,  avowedly,  been 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid, 
ceremoniously  (such  is  democratic  cour- 
tesy !)  of  incompetent  juges  ;  while  we 
retain  another  mode  or  two,  besides,  for 
doing  the  same  thing  I  No  :  the  true 
causes  of  these  crude  contrivances — if  we 
must  declare  what  it  would  not  be  patriot- 
ism, though  it  might  be  "  democracy,"  to 
dissemble — are  these :  a  meddling  propen- 
sity of  all  popular  communities  to  regulate 
everything,  except  themselves ;  a  weak 
jealousy  of  everything  in  the  shape  of 
independent  authority  in  the  State,  and  the 
vulgar  vanity  of  exercising  our  sovereign- 
ty. These  are  the  true,  however  uncon- 
scious, motives.  They  are  inherent  in 
our  institutions,  and  the  seeds  of  their 


*  It  is  a  melancholy,  if  not  a  very  "  curious"  coincidence,  that  the  death  of  this 
gentleman  should  have  had  place  on  the  same  day — the  same  hour,  we  believe — that  the 
text  was  penned;  the  writer  being  ignorant  of  even  the  venerable  judge's  indisposition. 
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disease.  We  do  not,  at  the  same  time 
condemn  these  infirmities  absolute!}'  : 
exercised  with  discrimination,  tliey  may 
even  pa.ss  into  virtues.  But  the  misfor- 
tune is  that  they  are  seldom  directed 
against  the  real  danger,  of  which  the  case 
before  us  is  a  signal  example ;  for  no 
real  danger  ever  yet  proceeded  from  the 
Judiciary  in  a  free  State.  On  the  contra- 
ry, it  has,  as  already  observed,  been  uni- 
formly the  main  support  of  popular  gov- 
ernments, until  they  themselves  struck  it 
down.  Here,  however,  our  meaning  is 
not  to  denounce  these  traits  as  vices  call- 
ing imminently  for  correction,  but  only 
to  signalize  them  as  tendencies  which  it 
is  well  to  watch.  We  are  writing  with 
reference  to  a  project  that  is  not  to  be  the 
event  of  a  day,  or  a  year.  We  are  pro- 
perly sensible,  we  trust,  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  affecting,  by  word  or  omission 
of  ours,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  re- 
sults of  such  magnitude.  It  is  under  this 
solemn  impression  that  we  have  resigned 
ourselves,  in  the  preceding  observations 
as  in  some  others  of  this  paper,  not  to 
expect  acquittal  of  aristocracy  or  some- 
thing equally  criminal,  save  from  such  of 
our  readers  as  can  see  (as  some  one  has 
expressed  it)  the  full-grown  man  in  the 
child — the  oak  in  the  acorn.  To  the 
others  we  shall  offer,  in  conclusion,  a 
more  suitable  justification — even  the  great 
authority  of  Edmund  Binke.  The  pas- 
sage— not  the  less  profound  in  wisdom 
for  being  pleasant  in  form— speaks,  it 
will  be  perceived,  of  the  regulations  in 
question  as  applied  to  a  legislative  body. 
But  the  argument  is  for  this,  but  a  valde 
fortiori,  the  more  pertinent  to  our  pur- 
pose. 

"  By  the  new  French  Constitution  the 
best  and  wisest  members  go  equally 
with  the  worst  into  this  Limbus  Patrum. 
Their  bottoms  are  supposed  foul,  and 
they  must  go  into  dock  to  be  refitted. 
Every  man  who  has  served  in  an  assem- 
bly is  ineligible  for  two  years  after.  Just 
as  these  magistrates  begin  to  learn  their 
trade,  like  chimney-sweepers,  they  are 
disqualified  for  exercising  it.  Superfi- 
cial, new,  petulant  acquisition  is  to  be 
the  destined  character  of  all  your  future 
governors.  Your  constitution  has  too  much 
jealous-y  to  have  much  of  sense  in  it.  You 
consider  the  breach  of  trust  in  the  repre- 
sentative so  principally,  that  you  do  not  at 
all  regard  the  question  of  tiis  fitness  to 
exercise  it." 

The  Fifth  Rule  concerns  the  Amotion  of 
the  judges — by  impeachment  in  cases  of 


misconduct,  moral  or  official,  and  by 
some  more  summary  proceeding  in  case 
of  adventitious  infirmity.  We  have  an- 
ticipated, under  the  preceding,  all  that 
seems  requisite  to  be  said  upon  this  head. 

The  Sixth,  which  prescribes  Judicial 
Unity,  will  not  allow  us  to  be  equally 
short.  In  support  of  the  principle  of  a 
single  judge  in  each  tribunal,  much  might 
be  argued,  and  those  who  would  see  the 
matter  sounded  to  its  "  lower  deep"  can 
be  satisfied,  we  suppose,  by  con.sulting 
Jeremy  Bentham.  We,  however,  cannot 
insist  upon  it  here,  with  even  the  ordinary 
hope  of  winning  attention  to  our  sugges- 
tions. Plainly,  we  think  anything  of  the 
kind  out  of  the  question,  in  a  community 
where  number  is  the  universal  criterion 
of  the  public  reason  ;  and,  if  it  be  not  pre- 
sumption to  add,  also  in  the  actual  state 
of  even  professional  intelligence  on  the 
subject.  Nor  are  we  prepared  to  say  it 
would  be  wise,  were  it  ever  so  feasible, 
in  the  condition  of  our  jurisprudence  it- 
self We  shall  then  content  ourselves 
with  showing  how  safely  and  advantage- 
ously the  judges,  upon  most  of  our  tri- 
bunals, may  be  considerably  reduced. 

Intelligence  and  integrit}',  as  above 
remarked,  are  the  two  grand  attributes  to 
be  assured  in  a  tribunal  of  justice.  Of 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  the  responsi- 
bility, moral  and  legal,  of  the  judges  is 
the  only,  or  only  adequate,  guarantee. 
The  preference,  then,  between  the  judi- 
cial unity  and  plurality  will  belong  to 
that  side  in  which  the  guarantee  shall  ap- 
pear to  have  the  more  efficient  operation. 
But  this  is  a  question  rather  of  arithmetic 
than  of  argument.  For,  with  respect  to 
the  moral  sanction,  responsibility,  it  is 
well  understood,  is  weakened  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  concerned ;  and  this 
proportion  moreover  progresses  geometri- 
cally. A  bench  of  even  five  judges  may 
brave,  and  bear  too,  with  impunity,  an 
amount  of  odium  before  which  five  times 
five  of  them  would  have  shrunk,  or 
would  have  sunk,  if  acting  singly,  and 
thus  set,  as  it  were,  in  the  focus  of  the 
public  scrutiny.  So  powerfully  does  this 
one-judge  system  expose  the  magistrate  to 
the  operation  of  publicity,  that  it  dis- 
penses, in  effect,  with  further  concern 
about  his  moral,  and  in  a  measure  too, 
his  professional  capacity.  "  Give  me," 
exclaims  somewhere  ISlirabeau,  "  give 
me  what  judge  you  ])lease — partial,  cor- 
rupt, even  my  mortal  enemy — I  care  not 
a  fig,  if  only  the  proceedings  are  conduct- 
ed in  the  face  of  the  public."     Give  him, 
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instead  of  one  judge,  a  tribunal  of  even 
only  five,  and  they  might  defy  him — even 
him — and  the  public  together.  Nor  is 
the  legal  sanction  much  more  efficient 
when  the  number  of  the  judges  becomes 
considerable.  How  affix  official  guilt  or 
incompetency,  in  a  tribunal  of  thirty- 
seven,  or  of  twelve,  or  even  offivejudges.' 
how  ascertain  the  part  of  each  or  of  any 
one  ?  how  assign  the  proportion,  for  the 
purpose  of  penal  action  .''  The  difficulty 
■would,  at  least,  in  the  bulk  of  delin- 
quencies, be  eqTiivalent  to  entire  impuni- 
ty ;  and  this  being  well  understood,  nay, 
felt  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  responsibility, 
restraint,  would,  of  course,  so  far  as  legal 
punishment  was  concerned,  be  complete- 
ly null.  But  is  it  to  be  supposed,  we  may 
be  asked,  that  our  judges  are  not  actuated 
by  conscience,  by  probity,  apart  from  all 
responsibility  to  law  and  opinion  ?  Yes, 
ours  are,  no  doubt ;  especially  the  pre- 
sent. But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
nevertheless,  that  magistrates  of  this 
quality,  as  well  as  those  despotic  kings 
who  may  be  preferable  to  a  constitution, 
are  but  "  fortunate  accidents."  Nor  does 
the  argument  necessarily  assume  the  ab- 
sence of  either  conscience  or  honor  in  the 
commission  of  the  delinquencies  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  only  that  it  is  apt  to  be  silenced 
or  outweighed  in  each  member  of  a  nu- 
merous tribunal,  by  the  assured  sympa- 
thy and  support  of  his  associates.  Sus- 
tained by  this  class-morality,  bodies  of 
men  have,  in  all  times,  committed  some 
of  the  darkest  crimes  without  compunc- 
tion or  infamy.  It  is  a  principle  having 
its  root  in  one  of  the  most  universal  laws 
of  human  nature.  Hence,  the  proverbial 
"  honor"  among  thieves.  Hence,  too, 
{absit  invidia)  the  special  codes  of  politi- 
cal morals  which  come  to  prevail  in  par- 
ties in  proportion  as  they  are  compactly 
disciplined ;  and  under  whose  sanction 
one  every  day  sees  reputableand  religious 
men  without  a  scruple  commit,  for  party, 
enormities  which  would  justly  consign 
them,  if  done  in  their  private  relations,  to 
irretrievable  disgrace,  if  not  also  to  the 
States  Prison.  Tn  short,  extend  the  ap- 
plication to  a  majority  of  the  human 
race,  and  you  have  that  "  common  con- 
sent ^of  mankind"  which  has  been  held 
by  eminent,  and  even  by  Christian,*  phi- 
losophers to  be  the  sole  criterion  of  moral 
truth — nay,  the  law  itself  of  morality 
Plurality  of  judges,  then,  tends  nume- 


rically to  neutralize  the  securities  for 
judicial  probity.  Its  influence  upon  the 
intellectual  requisite  is  not  much  less 
prejudicial.  Are  we  likely  to  find  more 
application,  more  dispatch,  more  talent, 
more  information,  in  many  than  in  one 
judge  '  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
qualities,  we  need  but  remind  the  reader 
of  the  trite  apothegm,  "  what  is  every- 
body's business  is  nobody's; "  and  then 
as  to  dispatch,  the  interminable  speech 
(or  "  opinion")  making  which  all  of  us 
are  too  familiar  with  to  need  description. 
Not  more  talent,  surely, — talent  being  the 
exception,  and  alas!  a  rare  one,  among 
men.  Not  more  of  information,  all  that 
is  pertinent  to  the  case — law,  facts,  and 
evidence — being,  presumably,  furnished 
by  the  consent  of  the  parties.  But "  two 
heads  are  better  than  one,"  oraculizes 
the  vulgar  saw.  Calves'  heads,  we  ad- 
mit ;  but  judges'  heads  are  valued  upon  a 
difTerent  principle.  "  Divide  power  and 
you  control  it,"  says  an  old  political 
axiom.  To  which  we  reply,  ail-suffi- 
ciently, divide  responsibility  and  you  an- 
nihilate it.  This  is  known,  moreover,  to 
be  the  device  of  days  of  political  des- 
potism and  star-chamber  procedure,  con- 
trived for  the  very  purpose  of  creating 
some  portion  of  this  responsibility,  of 
opening  a  chink  for  the  eye  of  publicity 
to  pry  through;  the  judges  were  multi- 
plied to  increase  the  chances  of  a  vir- 
tuous treachery.  True,  the  "  wisest  of 
mankind"  has  said,  "  There  is  safety  in 
a  multitude  of  counselors."  But  this 
seems  satire  :  he  does  not  say.  There  Js 
justice,  &c.  In  fact,  the  negative  advan- 
tage just  explained  seems  to  have  been 
that  here  too  intended ;  and,  moreover, 
Solomon  probably  meant  a  deliberative  or 
legislative  body — to  which,  in  order  to 
obviate  all  possible  misapprehension,  we 
take  this  occasion  to  observe  that  the  dis- 
cussion cannot  in  any  manner  apply. 

It  may  now,  we  submit,  be  fairly  con- 
cluded as  a  general  truth,  that  a  plurality 
of  judges  ought  to  count,  in  respect  of 
the  intellectual  advantages  to  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  as  but  so  many  cy- 
phers on  the  left  side  of  unity.  But, 
when  we  consider  the  temptations  to  par- 
tiality, the  means  of  intrigue,  the  facilities 
of  escape,  the  waste  both  of  money  to 
the  public,  and  of  time  to  the  parties, 
which  are  inherent  in  this  system,  it  is 
no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  merely  use- 
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less — the  excessive  members  as  so  many 
nothings:  they  are  wome.  than  nothing, 
like  negative  quantities  in  Algebra, 
and  turn  into  the  descending  series  of 
expense  and  injustice. 

There  are  a  Jiundred  other  considera- 
tions,wliich  must,  however,  be  shut  out  for 
want  of  space  to  even  indicate  them.  We 
can  only  add,  upon  this  point,  the  tes- 
timony borne  by  experience  to  our  con- 
clusions. The  consequence  once  attached 
to  number  in  the  judicial  functions  has 
been  rapidly  diminishing.  The  judicial 
business  of  the  House  of  Common.? — for 
which  it  had  long  been  accustomed  "  to 
go  into"  a  court  (as  it  still  does  into  "  a 
committee")  of  the  whole,  is  now  trans- 
acted by  a  few  members.  And  the  "  other 
House" — though  the  high  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  JEmpire — relinquishes  such 
matters  to  the  handful  of  "  Law  Lords." 
In  tine,  the  Chancellor  in  this  State  and  in 
England,  seems  to  present  a  living,  long- 
tried  example — an  experimentum  crusis — 
of  the  unity  in  question.  Has  there 
been  heard  of  more  corruption  in  this 
court,  more  suspicion  even  attached  to  it 
with  all  the  disadvantage  of  a  a  procedure 
in  great  part  private,  than  to  the  Supreme 
Court  or  the  Court  of  Errors .'  Has 
there  been  so  much .'  Has  the  proportion 
of  its  decisions  reversed  been  higher  than 
that  of  the  othertribunals  of  primary  juris- 
diction, with  their  live  or  three  judges? 
The  fact'would,  we  suspect,  be  found,  in 
all  these  particnlars,  quite  the  reverse. 

Rule  Eight — that  thirty-five  years  be 
the  minimum  age  of  eligibility  to  any 
Judiciary  of  Record.  Not  the  smallest 
advantage  of  a  provision  of  this  nature, 
under  a  constitution  like  ours,  would  be 
the  reduction  it  would  necessarily  make 
in  the  crowd  of  competitors  for  ofhce. 
It  offers  a  cheap  and  natural  test  of  com- 
petency, on  the  three-fold  ground,  of  ma- 
turity of  mind,  gravity  of  character,  and 
professional  experience  ;  not  an  infallible 
test,  to  be  sure,  (nor  is  it  necessary  it 
should  be,  the  scrutiny  of  the  electoral 
body  being  still  behind,)  but  at  any  rate 
quite  as  good,  perhaps,  as  the  certificate 
(or  rather  order)  of  a  political  "  clique." 
It  diminishes  vastly  the  imjiortance  of  the 
trust  to  the  a])pointing  power,  at  the  same 
time  simplifying  the  exercise  ol  it.  Be- 
sides its  advantages  direct  and  indirect,  it 
would  spare  us  much  evil;  to  mention, 
here,  but  the  lawyerlings  still  more  in 


knowledge  than  years,  who  now-a-days 
are  scarce  within  the  Bar,  than  they  be- 
gin to  aspire  to  the  Bench.  A  boyish 
judge  is  to  us  as  disgu.stinga  spectacle  as 
the  poet's  amorous  senility.*  Nothing, 
except  perhaps  the  native  dignity  of 
genius,  or  the  graces  of  a  high-wrought 
education,  can  palliate  the  indecency. 

The  Ninth  Rule  prescribes  the  principle 
of  Gradual  Promotion.     This  we  regard 
as  the  most  important  of  the  catalogue. 
Only  consider  the  .spirit  of  emulation,  with 
its  consequences,  moral  and  intellectual, 
which,  under  this  rule,  would  pervade 
the  whole   hierarchy  of   our  Judiciary  ! 
The   dignity    and  importance  which   it 
would  bring  to  every  magistrate  in  his 
own  and  in  the  pubhc  estimation,  from 
the    lowest,   who    behold    within    the 
reach  of  honorable  exertion  the  highest 
station,   to    the   highest,  who    enjoyed 
already  the  .satisfaction  as  well  as  honor 
of  having  obtained  it  by  means  so  une- 
quivocal.     What  a  school  of   judicial 
discipline  and  development !     This  regu- 
lation  would,   moreover,   raise   another 
barrier  against  the  solicitations  of  dema- 
gogues, and  the  importunities  of  partisan 
pettifoggers — those  "barbarians"  whose 
incursions  are  to  be  dreaded  for  our  tem- 
ples of  Justice.     It  Avould  place  election 
or  appointment  in  the  Judiciary,  by  the 
popular  vote,  out  of  the  question  :  indeed, 
it  would  leave  it  a  matter  of  little  conse- 
quence to  what  hands  the  power  might 
be  committed.     It  would  be  itself  a  sort 
of  electoral  machine ;  and  so  efficient,  that 
if   adopted  in  full,   the    preceding  rule, 
and  perhaps  some  others,  might  be  largely 
relaxed.    We  entreat  our  readers  to  medi- 
tate this  principle  thoroughly.     For  our 
own  part,  we  are  convinced  that  no  modi- 
fication of  our  system  likely  to  be  adopted 
in  the  contemplated  reform^ — no,  not  all 
together— would  be  so  ellective  to  render 
our  Judiciary  not  merely  an  able,  and 
(with   the  prunings  hereafter  to  be  sub- 
mitted) an  economical  instrument  of  jus- 
tice, but  also  an  authoritative  guardian 
of  the  Constitution  and   Law?,  and,  ia 
fine,  a  much  desiderated  element  of  sta- 
bility in  the  State. 

The  only  objection  we  can  conceive  to 
this  rule  is,  that  it  might  exclude  talent. 
y>nt  this  seems  of  no  force.  Our  propo- 
sition would  not  make  the  Judiciary  he- 
reditary, an  official  round-robin,  or  close 
corporation.     It  would  continue  open  at 
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one  end,  and,  we  imagine,  by  an  aperture 
quite  large  enough  to  admit  all  the  avail- 
able talent  at  all  likely  to  present  itself. 
The  Tenth  Rule  forbids  that  degrada- 
tion of  judge  and  desecration  of  justice, 
called  "  fees,  &c."    Money  is  a  necessary 
thing,   no   doubt;    but   there  are   other 
things  too,  no  less  necessary  or  useful, 
which  yet  decency  requires  us  to  keep, 
on  certain  occasions,  out  of   sight.     It 
was  a  wisdom  no  less  than  the  Divine 
that  drove  the  money-changers  out  of  the 
Temple  of  religion.     And  he  who  does 
not  feel  something  of  religious  reverence 
for  the   Temple   of    Justice ;    who   can 
behold  the  high  priest  of  the  place  turn 
the  very  altar  into  a  counter,  whereon 
to  truck  his  wares,  and  seize  the  depos- 
ited silver  with  the  avid  eye  and  grasp  of 
a  Chatham-street  Jew — he  who  can  wit- 
ness this,  we  say,  (and  what  lawyer  of 
this  State,  and  especially  City,  does  not, 
daily.')  without  feeling  an  emotion  of  in- 
dignant disgust,  may  well  doubt  that  he 
is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
an  enlightened  citizen  or  an  honest  man. 
We  do  not  wish  to  dwell  upon  this  mat- 
ter,  nor   need  we.      The   Bar  are,  we 
know,  unanimously  opposed  to  it.     The 
judges  themselves  would,  we  doubt  not, 
gladly  take  a  salary  in  exchange.     With 
the  people — the  third  and  most  important 
party  to  the  question — the  only  consider- 
ation can  be  economy,  as  they  understand 
it.     If,  then,  it  be  made  to  appear  that  the 
salaries  of  the  judges  may  be  adequately 
enhanced,  without  any  considerable  addi- 
tional charge  upon  the  public  treasury, 
and  through  a  reduction  (hereafter  to  be 
specified)  of  their  actual  number,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  bill  of  costs  to  the 
client  will  be  very  materially  curtailed — 
this,  we  say,  being  proved  to  the  public, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty,  we  presume, 
in  the  way  of  purging  the  hands  of  Jus- 
tice of  these  foulest  of  lawful  wages ; 
which,  if  they  may  not  strictly  be  called 
exactions  in  those  who  receive  them  ac- 
cording to  law,  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the 
cover  of  gross  exactions  in  others,  and 
the  temptations  to  grievous  abuses  of  the 
instruments  of  public  justice. 

The  foregoing  ten  rules  will  apply  to 
the  organization  of  all  courts  of  law, 
primary  and  appellate.  We  are  to  add 
one  or  two  of  peculiar  reference  to  the 
latter  form  of  judicature. 

Out  Eleventh  rule,  then,  would  require, 
in  strictness,  that  there  should  be  but  one 
general  court  of  appellate  jurisdiction. 
Yet,  in  view  of  existing  arrangements  in 
this  jjarticular,  which  give  us  three  or 


four,  and  also  of  the  fact  that  with  this 
file  of  inferior  tribunals,  the  court  of  last 
resort  seems  to  be  hardly  adequate  to  its 
present  calendar,  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
too  startling  to  habitual  notions  to  sup- 
pose that,  under  any  modifications  of  our 
Judiciary,  a  single  tribunal  could  compass 
the  business,  which,  at  present,  engages 
so  many.  Yet,  would  that  its  adoption 
depended  upon  our  ability  to  demonstrate 
it.  However,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
retain  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  only  making  it  concur- 
rent and  coordinate  in  this  capacity  with 
the  Court  of  Errors.  The  one  would  be 
resorted  to  for  the  highest  legal  authority ; 
the  other  for  the  best  popular  sanction. 
But, 

The  Twelfth  and  last  prescribes  that 
the  decision  upon  all  appeals,  to  which- 
soever of  these  tribunals  made,  (what  is 
a  consequence  of  the  preceding  rule,)  be 
peremptory  and  final ;  and  that  all  causes 
whatever,  without  distinction  of  quality 
or  amount,  be  appealable,  and  to  either 
of  these  sole  tribunals,  at  the  option 
(under  proper  penalties  for  abuse)  of  the 
plaintiflf  in  appeal.  Writs  upon  the  pri- 
mary business  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
remain,  of  course,  amenable  to  the  Court 
of  Errors 

Here  is  theory  for  you  !  growls  some 
little  proctor  in  Ccrtioraris,  who  sees  a 
hemisphere  between  a  country  justice 
and  the  Court  of  last  resort.  But  if  prin- 
ciple seconded  by  the  commonest  sense 
be  heard  in  preference  to  blind  and  barba- 
rous usage,  we  trust  to  engage  for  this 
"  theory  "  a  particular  and  popular  con- 
sideration. 

The  system  of  subordinated  appeal  we 
have  called  "barbarous"  only  byway 
of  description,  it  is  of  the  same  feudal 
origin  and  character  as  the  diversity  of 
primary  jurisdictions,  condemned  under  a 
former  rule.  Neither,  it  is  well  known, 
was  instituted  for,  however  it  might  have 
come  incidentally  to  subserve,  the  conven- 
ience of  the  parties,  or  the  greater  security 
of  Justice.  The  object  was  widely  dif- 
ferent. These  appeals  were^ — and  still 
are  in  several  of  the  Germianic  States  of 
Europe — regarded  not  as  the  rights  of 
the  people,  of  the  parties  litigant,  but  of 
the  baron  over  his  vassals,  and  of  the 
lord  paramount,  in  turn,  over  the  barons ; 
and  so  on,  through  the  whole  catenation 
of  feudatories.  This  must  be  familiar  to 
every  lawyer  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  our  adopted  institutions.  And 
yet  lawyers,  every  day — such  is  the  force 
of  custom,  not  to  say  of  "  costs  " — are 
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heard  panegeryzing  these  things,  which 
it  is  no  democratic  metaphor,  but,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  historical  truth,  to  call 
of  servitude,  as  being  the  most 
contrivances — full  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  wisdom — for  the  assurance  of  uni- 
versal and  equal  justice  ! 

Now,  what  is  the  object  of  appeal  at 
all  ?  To  correct  an  error,  if  any  be 
committed,  or  give  rational  satisfaction 
that  there  has  been  none.  How  does 
common  sense  direct  that  this  is  to  be 
accomplished,  with  the  greatest  dis- 
patch as  well  as  effect  ?  Obviously,  by 
applying  to  the  best  authority  attainable, 
in  the  first  instance.  What  use  then  of 
your  intermediate  tribunals  ?  They  can- 
not possibly  have  the  requisite  authority 
with  the  j)eople,  their  very  organization 
stamping  them  in  fact  with  inferiority  : 
nor  can  ihey,  of  course,  give  satisfaction 
to  either  of  the  parties.  But  what  they 
can  do,  as  consummately  as  if  they 
were  designed  for  it,  is  this  :  at  every 
stage  of  appeal  they  double  the  expense 
ami  the  delay — they  enable  the  rich  client 
to  harrass  the  poor,  to  frustrate  the  law — 
they  shake  all  confidence  in  even  the  su- 
preme tribunals — in  fine,  they  infect  the 
people  with  that  most  disastrous  and  de- 
moralizing notion,  that  litigation  is  but  a 
species  of  gambling  or  adventure.  And 
if  it  has,  in  fact,  been  often  compared,  in 
England  and  this  country,  to  a  lottery,  the 
infamy  is,  we  believe,  to  be  ascribed 
mainly  to  our  system  of  appellate  judi- 
cature. 

Again  :  if  there  be  grounds  for  judicial 
correction,  why  should  not  the  best  means 
be  as  accessible  to  the  small  claimant  as 
to  the  large  ?  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  this  distinction  of  amount  is  utterly 
fallacious,  and  that  in  the  eye  of  Justice 
as  well  as  of  Heaven,  the  lowest  should 
be  considered  highest,  and  the  highest, 
lowest.  But  the  poor  man  cannot  bear 
the  expense  of  the  highest  tribunal,  you 
say.  Then,  I  say,  you  deny  the  poor 
man  justice,  and  favor  the  wealthy  in  his 
oppression — which  is  not  very  republi- 
can. 15ut  where  is  the  necessity  for  this 
expense  ■" — unless  you  mean  the  lawyer's 
costs.  Well,  this  obstacle  we  would  miti- 
gate in  this  way,  and  it  will  be  apparent 
with  how  many  collateral  advantages. 
In  case  of  reversal  the  detendant  in  error 
should  be  held  to  pay  all  costs;  in  the 


event  of  affirmation,  the  attorney  of  the 
plaintiff  should  have  none.  This,  besides 
advancing  the  interests  of  justice  in  other 
ways,  which  it  might  be  invidious  to 
particularize,  narrows  down  the  question 
of  costs  to  a  definite  and  known,  or 
knowable,  sum,  which  the  parties  pro- 
posing to  appeal,  may  take  into  prelimi- 
nary computation.  If  he  believes  he  has 
justice  on  his  side,  (and  we  have  left  his 
attorney  no  interest  in  misleading  him,) 
he  runs  but  little  risk  in  presenting  him- 
self before  its  most  competent  tribun.al. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  would  "  try 
the  thing  merely  for  experiment,"  or 
from  passion,  he  has  before  him  the  ad- 
vocate's lee  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars, 
than  which — so  far  from  being  an  impedi- 
ment to  justice — it  would  be  impossible 
to  devise  a  more  convenient  as  well  as 
salutary  check  upon  speculation  and  ven- 
geance. 

With  all  the  foregoing  enormities  of 
these  intermediate  jurisdictions  of  appeal, 
we  find  not  one  redeeming  quality — ex- 
cept it  be  this,  that  they  lengthen  the 
lawyer's  bill.  But  the  profession  will, 
we  are  sure,  be,  notwithstanding,  found 
favorable  to  a  change  in  this  matter, 
were  it  only  to  acquit  themselves  of  the 
plausible  imputation  of  being  the  real 
owners  of  these  courts,  the  inheritors  of 
the  feudal  barons ;  with  the  difference 
only  of  having  converted  the  unsubstan- 
tial "  homage  "  of  the  days  of  chivalry 
into  "  good  and  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States  of  America." 

We  might  confirm  the  argument  still 
by  the  strong  examples  of  our  masters 
in  jurisprudence,  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans ;  in  the  confection  of  whose  in- 
stitutions, reason,  or  at  least  liberty,  had 
something  to  do;  and  which,  in  no 
instance,  we  believe,  admitted  of  more 
than  one  degree  of  appeal.*  In  truth, 
that  our  system  is  not  merely  unjust  and 
irrational,  but  quite  out  of  nature,  mi^ht 
be  very  fairly  presumed  from  the  fact 
that  the  ingenious  Athenians — the  "bean- 
devouring  Demos  "  f — did  not  fall  upon 
some  such  contrivance  to  feed  their  ju- 
ridical voracit}' ;  especially  since  they 
carried  the  other  principle,  of  the  divisi- 
bility of  jurisdiction,  to  such  pernicious 
leiinemcnt,  as  to  have,  in  some  cases, 
several  courts,  for  the  different  degrees  of 
the  same  offence. 


*  Scarce  even  this,  for,  the  vetoes  of  the  Consul,  Prcetor  and  Tribune  upon  each 
other's  proceedings,  merely  annulled,  but  did  not  readjudicate.  Whether  it  was  the  same 
with  the  Greeks  is  not  clear. 

f  Aristophanes.  An  allusion  (o  the  litigiousness  of  his  countrymen,  who  used  beans 
for  ballots  in  rendering  their  verdict. 
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We  have  now  deduced,  from  the  nature 
and  objects  of  the  judicial  agency  in  a 
free  State,  the  rules  which  should  govern 
the  organization  of  a  Judiciary.  Then 
these  rules  have  been  confirmed  argu- 
mentatively — motived,  as  the  French  ex- 
press it  so  much  more  neatly — and  the 
principal  objections  that  either  have,  or 
might  have,  been  opposed  to  their  appli- 
cation, considered  with  especial  reference 
to  our  system,  and  (we  submit)  confuted. 
There  seems  to  remain  but  that  we  set  in 
juxtaposition  a  sketch  of  this  system,  to 
render  the  simplest  of  our  readers  a  com- 
paratively intelligent  commentator  upon 
this  complex  and  occult  subject. 

Viewed  in  respect  of  territorial  juris- 
diction, the  Law  Judicature  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  is  at  present  divided  into 
three  or  four  classes.  1.  The  Supreme 
Court,  whose  jurisdiction  is  coextensive 
with  the  State.  2.  The  Circuit  Courts  ; 
which,  in  the  feudal  theory,  are  but  the 
Supreme  Court  making,  for  the  public 
convenience,  a  tour  of  Justice,  (so  to 
speak,)  and,  in  this  migratory  quality, 
restricting  its  cognizance  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  matter,  to  questions 
of  fact — as  to  the  extent  of  jurisdiction, 
to  certain  districts  denominated  Circuits. 
3.  The  county  judicatories,  limited  by  the 
county  ;  and  4.  The  Justices,  who  "  hold 
forth  "  in  the  lowest  political  subdivi- 
sions, called  Towns. 

The  number  of  the  judges  in  this  State 
is  :  of  the  first  class,  three  ;  of  the  second, 
eight ;  of  the  third,  about  two  hundred 
and  eighty-three — five  to  the  county, 
(New  York  excepted,)  being  the  consti- 
tutional contingent.  As  to  the  justices, 
we  must  say,  with  the  advertisements, 
they  are  "  too  numerous  to  mention ;" 
teing  as  plentiful  in  the  country  as  pump- 
kins or  militia  colonels. 

These  various  judicatories  are  again 
distinguished,  by  a  sort  of  cross-division, 
into  Civil  and  Criminal ;  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  complaint  or  to  the  party 
complaining.  But  except  in  matters  of 
mere  form,  and  the  change  of  name  into 
"  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer"  or  "  Ses- 
sions," the  demarkation  is  faint  or  vague, 
in  the  inferior  tribunals,  and  disappears 
entirely  in  the  Supreme  Court — a  practi- 
cal proof,  by  the  way,  of  its  essential 
futility. 

The  sectional  jurisdictions  are  strictly 
impassable,  unless  by  permission  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  is  termed  "  chang- 
ing the  venue ;"  and  the  permission  is 
granted  only  in  a  few  cases,  and  upon 


conditions  which  leave  the  privilege  com- 
paratively worthless. 

The  judges  are  elected  by  the  Governor 
and  Senate  conjointly,  and  for  various 
periods.  Those  of  the  first  and  second 
order  permanently,  until  the  age  of  sixty 
years ;  the  County  Judges  for  five,  and  the 
Justices,  who  are  elected  by  the  towns,  for 
four  years.  All  are  amovable,inthe  mean 
time,bythe  same  electoral  authority;  only 
through  the  different  processes  (according 
to  the  nature  of  the  delinquencies)  of  Ex- 
ecutive motion,  or  Legislative  impeach- 
ment. 

There  is  no  special  qualification  of 
ineligibility  on  the  ground  of  youth.  No 
principle  of  promotion,  and  scarce  a 
chance — the  "  active  "  and  unscrupulous 
partisan  being  generally  preferred  before 
the  ex-judge,  however  honest,  efficient, 
experienced,  whose  office  had  for  some 
time  removed  him  from  the  field  of  po- 
litical desert,  by  imposing  upon  him  at 
least  an  exterior  of  decency  and  principle. 

The  salaries  are,  to  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  $2,500  each,  per  annum  ; 
to  the  Circuit  Judges,  $1,600  each.  The 
County  Judges  are  paid  $2  for  each  day 
they  actually  attend  at  the  Court,  whether 
of  the  County  or  Oyer  and  Terminer. 
All  are  allowed  besides  to  exact  fees,  &c., 
on  the  proceeds  of  which,  of  course, 
they  have  principally  to  depend  for  com- 
pensation. 

With  respect  to  the  appellate  Judica- 
tories— the  "  Courts  lawyer" — we  have 
just  as  many  as  there  are  tribunals  of  im- 
mediate resort ;  the  Court  of  Errors,  which 
has  no  original  jurisdiction,  canceling 
the  Justice  Courts  which,  of  course,  have 
no  appellate.  For,  as  the  metaphysicians 
have  failed  to  conceive  a  stick  without 
two  ends,  so  the  lawyers,  it  seems,  with 
all  their  reputed  subtlety,  have  been 
unable  to  convert  these  lowest  tribunals, 
like  the  rest,  to  the  correction  of  errors, 
where  there  was  no  "  court  below  "  to 
commit  them : — appeal,  alas  !  like  all  else 
of  human  contrivance,  being  subject  to 
the  conditions  of  a  beginning  and  an  end. 
But  .a  great  aggravation  of  the  mischief 
is  that  these  jurisdictions  are  successive 
and  subordinate. 

By  comparing  this  analysis  of  the  sys- 
tem to  be  reformed  or  reorganized,  article 
by  article,  with  the  previous  rules,  it 
will  be  found  to  deviate  from  principle  in 
almost  every  particular.  Having  thus 
brought  the  various  defects  with  the  ut- 
most precision  within  the  reach  of  easy,  of 
obvious  inference,  and  prepared  for  each 
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its  appropriate  remedy,  the  application 
should  have  been  committed  to  our  readers, 
as  a  most  instructive  exercise,  even  were 
we  unurged  by  the  necessity  of  drawing 
to  a  close.  And  if  we,  too,  like  others, 
still  subjoin  our  plan  of  reform,  it  is 
meant  rather  for  the  convenience  of  com- 
parison, a  sort  of  popular  j^rax^'s,  than  as 
a  project  which  there  is  anj^  design  or 
desire  to  urge  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
future  Convention,  however  happy  we 
should  be,  for  the  sake  of  our  State  and 
through  her  the  country's  generally,  that 
the  suggestions  submitted  had  engaged 
its  attention,  as  we  do  not  at  all  blush  to 
believe  they  deserve  it. 

Before  advancing  our  own  plan — which 
will  complete  the  scheme  of  this  paper — 
we  should  like  to  give  a  respectful  con- 
sideration to  those  which  have  been 
published,  we  understand,  by  others, 
from  time  to  time,  upon  the  subject ;  but 
our  limits  are  inexorable.  There  is  one, 
however,  which  cannot,  perhaps,  be  thus 
dismissed  consistently  with  duty,  or  at 
least  with  decency ;  we  allude  to  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Judiciary 
Reform,  made  in  1837,  by  order  of  the 
Senate  of  this  State.  It  must  be  import- 
ant to  our  purpose  to  avert  any  conflic- 
tion,  as  well  as  to  avail  ourselves  of  any 
concurrence,  of  views  with  a  project  put 
forth  under  the  twofold  sanction  of  official 
authorization  combined  with  professional 
eminence  and  experience. 

This  Commission,  composed  of  Messrs. 
Cady,  Sutherland,  and  Oakley,  (of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  this  City,)  propose  the 
following  in  reference  to  the  division  of 
the  Judiciary  under  our  consideration. 
We  give  it  in  their  own  words  : 

"  1st.  It  is  proposed  to  add  tu-o  judges 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

"  2d.  To  leave  the  Circuit  Court  sys- 
tem as  it  now  stands. 

"3d.  To  organize  the  counties  of  the 
State  into  Common  Pleas  Di.stricts,  of  a 
convenient  number  of  counties,  and  to 
appoint  a  presiding  Judge  for  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  and  the  General  Ses- 
sions of  the  peace  for  each  district ; 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  preside  in  the 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  the  General 
Sessions  of  the  peace  of  the  (several) 
counties  belonging  to  his  district." 

This  has  one  merit  at  least — it  is  short; 
hut  it  is  also  not  free  from  a  common 
incident  of  this  quality — it  is  obscure. 
Not  to  criticise  the  loose  and  scarcely 
proper  phraseology  of  the  third  article, 
it  gives  no  intimation  whether  or  not  the 


actual  system  of  Common  Pleas  and 
General  Sessions  was  to  undergo  any 
modifications,  as  to  the  number  of  Judges, 
time  and  place  of  holding  terms,  &c.,  in 
consequence  of  the  superaddition  of  the 
District  Judge  and  jurisdiction.  The  bill, 
indeed,  whicn  accompanies  the  report, 
supplies  this  omission,  (in  part,  inferen- 
tially,)  by  overstepping  a  little  its  proper 
basis.  These  things  should  be  con- 
ceived and  enunciated  Vv-ith  some  definite- 
ness  and  skill.  They  are  matters  oiform 
to  be  sure;  but  form,  our  law  iramers 
ought  to  begin  to  know,  is  sometimes 
the  veritable  substance. 

However,  reduce  the  terms,  as  the  bill 
suggests,  and  to  even  the  lowest  possible 
number,  how  is  an  individual  Judge  to 
preside  (unless  by  mesmeric  presence)  in 
the  several  Courts  both  of  Common  Pleas 
and  General  Sessions  of  his  district,  sup- 
posing the  plurality  of  counties  in  each 
district  to  be  at  all  considerable  .'  And  if 
the  number  be  small  enough  to  bring  the 
pre.sidence  in  question  within  the  limits 
of  practicability,  we  are  placed  on  the 
other  horn,  of  multiplying  Judges  (that 
is  to  say  salaries)  already  deemed  too  nu- 
merous ;  and,  moreover,  in  a  department 
for  which  the  committee  itself  informs 
us  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  do  in  the 
existing  establishment. 

"  But  to  get  it  something  to  do  is  our 
very  purpose,"  say  the  committee  :  "  we 
design  to  retain  in  the  County  Courts 
much  of  the  business  now  carried  up  to 
the  Supreme  Court ;  and  this  we  expect 
to  accomplish  by  elevating  the  character 
of  the  local  tribunals,  through  the  District 
system."  Very  well ! — (though  the  object 
appears  to  be  merely  professional  and 
the  7neans  rather  cumbrous  and  costly,) — 
in  the  first  place,  this  arrangement  will 
of  course,  according  to  the  hypothesis, 
proportionably  diminish  the  business  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Accordingly  a  re- 
duction of  the  Judges  of  this  tribunal 
would,  consistently,  be  a  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee's plan.  At  least  they  ought  to  be 
content  with  the  present.  On  the  con- 
trary of  all  this,  they  propose  an  addition 
of  two  more  ! 

Again,  we  are  told  by  the  Committee 
that  the  County  Courts  in  the  country 
are  at  present  nearly  deserted — chielly  in 
consequence  of  their  incapacity.  There 
can  be  here,  then,  no  pretext,  on  the 
ground  of  business,  for  retaining  several 
Judges  to  each  Court ;  and  that  they  do 
not  serve  to  bring  it  ability  or  public  re- 
spect is  asserted  by  the  Committee's  own 
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plan  of  the  District  system,  whose  express 
end  is  to  create  or  improve  those  requi- 
sites ;  and  had  been  proved,  indeed,  by 
us,  above,  from  principle,  to  be  a  fallacious 
notion  of  the  vulgar.  Why  then  retain 
quartered  upon  the  people  three  or  four 
Judges  in  each  county,  admitted  by  the 
Committee's  project  to  be  good  (as  the 
saying  is)  neither  for  use  nor  ornament ! 
a  troop  of  supernumeraries  who,  at  least 
any  longer,  can  serve  but  to  embarrass 
the  action  of  the  Court  and  disparage 
the  office  of  the  Judge ;  abundance  of 
even  the  best  things,  like  familiarity, 
being  sure  to  beget  contempt.  This 
seems  to  us  a  gross  disregard  of  economy, 
and  an  equally  negligent  violation  not 
only  of  recognized  principle,  but  even  of 
the  common  degree  of  consistency. 

The  town  or  Justice  judicatories,  the 
Committee  do  not  touch  at  all,  though  in 
great  part  blended  with  the  Common  Pleas 
system  which  they  propose  to  reorganize. 
The  Circuit  system,  while  retained  as 
above,  the  Committee,  after  mentioning 
several  modes  of  change,  recommit  to  the 
discussion  of  the  Legislature  :  as  much  as 
to  say,  an  alteration  is  needed,  but  what  or 
where,  these  deponents  do  not  say;  and, 
therefore,  in  turn,  commission  you,  as 
you  have  done  them,  to  determine. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  obvious,  or 
easily  exposed, of  the  defects  of  this  Com- 
mittee's plan  of  judicial  reform.  Our  cur- 
sory comments  are  confined,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, to  internal  consideration  of  it — a 
comparison  of  one  part  with  another,  or  at 
farthest,  with  the  arrangement  proposed 
to  be  amended.  Were  it  to  be  judged  on 
the  high  ground  of  science  or  system, and 
by  the  rules  we  have  estabhshed,  it  is 
moderate  to  say,  it  would  be  found  su- 
perficial, imcomplete,  and  even  as  far  as 
it  goes  undigested  in  the  extreme.  There 
are  but  two  particulars  which,  by  any 
elasticity  of  construction,  we  are  able  to 
convert  to  our  purpose :  the  District  sys- 
tem, which,  however,  we  will  have  to 
modify  radically;  and  the  reduction  of 
the  members  of  the  Court  of  Errors  to 
the  elder  class  of  the  Senators.  The 
latter  we  adopt  without  alteration ;  not 
that  it  satisfies  us,  but  that  it  is  a  liberal 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  as  far  as 
we  can  expect  to  advance  at  present. 
There  are,  also,  we  are  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge, some  remarks  up  and  down 
through  the  Report,  which  it  would  be 
gratifying,  had  we  the  space,  to  bring  in 
testimony  of  the  plan  which  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  submit.     We  propose,  then, 
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1st.  That  the  Justices'  Courts  be  abol- 
ished.  This,  of  course,  not  to  affect  the 
Special  or  Police  Courts  of  this,  or  the 
other  cities ;  which  belong  to  the  Correc- 
tional department  of  the  Judiciary. 

2d.  That  the  Common  Pleas  Judges  in 
each  county  be  reduced  to  two ;  who  shall 
hold  separate  courts,  and  by  brief  circuits, 
within  the  county,  and  in  the  distinct  ca- 
pacities, 1st.  Of  trying  causes  by  summa- 
ry procedure,  (in  the  present  mode  of  the 
Justices' Courts) — not  however  according 
to  the  amount  litigated,  but  as  the  parties 
may  choose  to  apply  to  the  court  sitting 
in  this  quality ;  and  2d.  Issues  of  Fact 
joined  in  their  proper  courts;  besides  this, 
both  to  hold,  say  twice  (or  oftener) 
a-year,  a  Court  in  Bank,  conjointly  with 
a  presiding  member  to  be  described  in  the 
next  article. 

3d.  That  the  counties  of  the  State  be 
divided — with  all  practicable  reference  to 
population — into  districts  of  three  (or 
more)  to  each ;  and  that  to  every  such 
district  there  be  assigned  one  judge,  whose 
attributions,  like  the  county  magistrates', 
shall  be  of  a  two-fold  grade  and  charac- 
ter, viz :  1st.  He  shall  preside  in  the 
Common  Pleas  of  the  counties  in  his  dis- 
trict, at  arguments  of  questions  of  Law, 
and  in  the  Oijer  and  Icrminers,  in  pros- 
ecutions for  misdemeanors  ;  and  2d.  He 
shall  hold  a  district  court,  for  issues 
of  fact  from  the  Supreme  Court,  within 
his  jurisdiction.  To  this  officer  shall  also 
devolve  the  miscellaneous  business  now 
committed  to  the  circuit  judge. 

4th.  That  the  circuit  system  be  abol- 
ished ;  the  incumbent  judges  to  be  re- 
tained in  one  of  the  districts  falling  with- 
in their  circuits  respectively.  The  Su- 
preme Court  to  remain  unaltered. 

5th.  That  only  the  elder  class  of  Sen- 
ators, or  those  of  whose  term  of  service 
two  years  shall  have  expired,  be  entitled 
to  a  seat  in  the  Court  of  Errors. 

6th.  That  the  Common  Pleas  have  full 
jurisdiction  concurrently,  with  the  Su- 
preme Court,  within  the  county,  and  with 
the  adjacent  county  courts,  at  the  option 
and  mutual  consent  of  the  parties  ;  which 
consent  to  be  taken  before  their  proper 
county  judge. 

7th.  That  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Court  of  Errors  be  the  sole  tribunals  of 
Appeal :  the  former  in  respect  of  the  in- 
ferior judicatories ;  the  other,  generally, 
but  either  final. 

8th.  That  vacancies  be  supplied,  in  the 
district  courts,  from  the  county  judges ;  or 
in  the  Supreme^Court,  from  the  district 
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judges  ;  and  that  no  person  be  eligible  to 
the  place  of  judge  in  any  of  our  rourts, 
under  the  age  of  at  least  thirty- five  years. 

9th.  That  the  judges  remain  elective, 
in  all  other  respects,  and  arnovable,  as 
now  ;  only  that  the  term  of  office  of  the 
county  judges  be  extended  to  seven  years, 
and  the  provision  disqualifying  judges  at 
the  age  of  sixty  be  repealed.  The  dis- 
trict judges,  (like  the  Circuit,  whom  they 
substitute,)  to  hold,  of  course,  for  life. 

10th.  That  the  judges  be  paid  by  sal- 
ary— only  and  adequately — and  respec- 
tively from  the  treasuries  of  the  county, 
the  district,  and  the  state. 

The  reader  is  solicited  to  compare  care- 
fully the  preceding  scheme  with  what  we 
have  premised  in  this  paper  respecting 
both  the  requisites  of  a  judicial  system  in 
general,  and  the  condition  and  defects  of 
the  particular  judiciary  to  be  reformed — 
of  both  which  discussions  it  professes  to 
be  the  direct  result,  only  somewhat  modi- 
fied, in  obedience  to  circumstances;  olso, 
with  our  comments  upon  the  plan  re- 
ported by  the  respected  Committee  of  the 
Senate.  If  this  be  done  with  due  atten- 
tion, and  our  method  of  developing  the 
whole  subject  be  marked,  we  can  con- 
ceive but  little  need  for  further  illustra- 
tion. Only  one  or  two  remarks,  there- 
fore, and  we  conclude. 

The  main  or  sole  end  of  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  alluded  to,  would 
seem  to  be,  the  most  laudable  (though  a  lo- 
cal) one  of  improving  the  character,  moral 
and  intellectual,  of  the  county  judicato- 
ries, ascertained  to  be  suffering  in  these 
respects  from  the  sinister  influences  of 
certain  associations  incident  to  their  nar- 
row, fixed  sphere,  and  the  insufficiency 
of  the  compensation  to  procure  suitable 
ability.  The  object  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, as  far  as  it  is  carried.  Init  why 
not  extend  it  to  the  town  justices  .?  With- 
out this,  the  reform  of  the  Committee  was 
not  only  imperfect,  but  was  misera])ly 
inefficient  even  for  its  limited  purpose. 
They  do  not  touch  the  root  of  the  evil, 
which  lies  in  the  justices'  courts— those 
scandalous  burlesques  upon  all  justice 
and  judicature.  At  least,  such  is  our 
own  observation  in  several  and  f^dcct  in- 
stances in  the  country  ;  in  some  of  which 
(the  court  being  held  in  a  tavern)  the 
"  squire"  and  one  or  other  of  the  parties 
or  their  proctor  might  be  seen,  by  way  ot 
interlude  to  the  farces  called  trials,  to  stej) 
back  and  forth,  from  the  bar  of  Justice  to 
the  bar  of  Gin.  Now  if  this  be  in  any 
degree  of  generality  the  ca.se,  (and  we 


should  be  happy  to  find  ourselves  mista- 
ken,) it  is  manifest  that  no  contrivance 
whatever  could  avail  to  give  character, 
regularity  or  decency  to  tribunals  so 
closely  connected  with  a  contamination 
of  this  sort,  as  are  the  county  courts  of 
Common  Pleas  with  the  town  justice 
system — especially  by  ccrtioraris,  which 
seem  to  make  the  same  figure  in  the  coun- 
try that  Jtabeas  corpus  does,  in  this  city. 
Under  this  impression,  we  are  convinced 
that  any  systematic  reform  of  our  judi- 
ciary should  begin  with  the  "  justices' 
courts-" 

But  while  proposing,  ourselves,  its  en- 
tire abolition,  we  have  been  careful  to 
preserve  what  alone  it  was  peculiarly 
designed,  or  good,  for — its  summary  pro- 
cedure ;  which  has  been  attributed,  it  was 
seen,  to  the  tv.o  county  judges,  in  their 
itinerant  capacity.  Besides  thus  remov- 
ing this  clog  upon  the  Common  Pleas 
system,  our  positive  contrivances  lor  its 
elevation  in  character  and  intelligence, 
though  much  of  the  same  nature,  are,  we 
submit,  a  farther  improvement  upon  the 
Committee's.  Its  jurisdiction  is  made  lo- 
cally concurrent  with  the  Supreme  Court; 
and  it  is  still  faither  approximated  to  it  by  a 
medium  more  palpable  to  popular  appre- 
hension— the  district  judge — who  is  con- 
stituted a  member  of,  and  thus  a  link  be- 
tween, both  these  judicatories.  But  this, 
besides  contributing  (among  other  coope- 
rative influences  which  may  be  observed 
only  in  the  system  of  our  plan,)  to  give 
dignity  and  ability  to  the  county  courts, 
gives  at  the  same  time  compactness  and 
efficiency  to  the  whole  machinery  of  our 
Judiciary.  A  consequent  acceleration  of 
despatch  is  capable  of  demonstration. 
And  as  for  the  economy,  our  retrench- 
ment of  the  .salaries  or  the  compensations, 
small  or  large,  of  two  or  three  hundred 
judges,  expenses  of  court-houses,  attend- 
ance, &c.,  is  matter  of  simple  computa- 
tion. 

One  of  the  strongest  recommendations 
of  our  plan,  however,  (if  it  be  allowed  to 
have  any,)  is  tlic  provision  for  main- 
taining the  complete  independence  of  the 
Judge.  Without  this  grand  requisite 
all  other  qualities  in  a  Judiciary,  circum- 
stanced like  ours,  must  be  imperfectly 
operative  and  fatally  insecure.  With  it 
we  shall  have  been  provided  in  our  Judi- 
ciary Avith  a  capital  desideratum  in  popu- 
lar government.  What  our  institutions 
want,  is  to  strike  root  somewhere;  to 
have  something  fixed  to  hold  to,  when  the 
day  of  storm  comes;  which  is  not  the  legs 
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inevitable  for  not  being  yet  apparent  to 
ordinary  perception.  We  insist,  there- 
fore, upon  ample  salaries  to  the  judges 
as  a  principal  means  of  securing  this  inde- 
pendence. Look  at  the  salaries  of  the 
British  Judges: — the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  about  $30,000  ;  a  Puisne 
Judge,  $20,000 ;  the  Lord  Chancellor  from 
$80,000  to  $100,000  !  Or  if  you  will 
not,  (for  the  profound  reason  that  these 
are  the  magistrates  of  a  "  monarchj^,") 
look,  at  least,  at  the  salaries  of  the  sister 
States  of  the  Union.  We  find  tlie  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  salaries  paid  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  State  of  New  York  to  be,  ac- 
cording to  population,  two  and  a  half 
times  less  than  the  average  rate  of  six  of 
the  larger  States,  and  three  and  a  half 
times  less  than  that  of  six  of  the  smallest 
States,  of  the  Union.  This,  our  people 
may  be  assured,  is  expensive  economy. 
At  all  events,  there  can  be  here  no  objec- 
tion, even  on  this  fallacious  ground,  to 
the  enhancement  we  propose ;  the  re- 
duction of  the  judicial  establishment 
leaving  a  fund  which  will  be  amply  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose.  And  that  nothing 
may  be  left  undone  to  enforce  its  impor- 
tance, we  again  recur  to  the  authority  of 
the  first  of  statesmen  and  the  most  mi- 
nutely comprehensive,  perhaps,  of  human 
intellects — not  excepting  Aristotle.* 

"  In  the  first  class,"  (says  Burke  in  his 
Speech  on  Econominal  Reform,)  "  I  place 
the  Judges.  It  is  the  public  justice  that 
holds  the  community  together;  the  ease, 
therefore,  and  the  independence  of  the 
judges  ought  to  supersede  all  other  con- 
siderations, and  they  ought  to  be  the  very 
last  to  feel  the  necessities  of  the  State,  or 
to  be  obliged  either  to  court  or  bully  a 
minister,  (a  fortiori,  a  multitude,)  for 
their  right :  they  ought  to  be  as  weak 
solicitors  in  their  own  demands,  as  stren- 


uous asserters  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  others.  TJie  Judges  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  of  a  reserved  and  retired  character,  and 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  political 
world." 

We  beg  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  there 
is  not  a  particular  of  our  plan,  for  which, 
as  well  as  for  the  preceding,  we  could 
not  produce  the  highest  sanctions,  both 
practical  and  scientific.  We,  therefore, 
confidently  invite  criticism,  if  only  accom- 
panied with  candor,  and  especially  intel- 
ligence. It  will  not  do  to  say,  for  exam- 
ple, "  The  circuit  system  works  well,"  or 
"  The  justices'  courts  were  popular,"  &c. 
This  would  be  puerile  and  purblind.  It 
may  be  all  true,  and  yet  other  arrange- 
ments "  work"  better.  Or  suppose  them 
perfect,  a  slight  change  of  some  other 
parts  of  the  fabric  to  which  they  belong, 
may  disorder,  so  as  to  render  them  wholly 
or  partially  useless,  if  not  pernicious.  In 
short,  that  in  this  as  in  all  other  systems, 
the  "  good  "  or  "  bad  "  of  the  parts,  is  a 
relative  consideration — that  is  to  say,  de- 
pends on  the  relation  of  the  particular 
part  to  every  other  and  to  the  whole — 
this,  we  say,  is  but  the  A  B  C  of  critical 
competency  in  the  matter  in  question. 
Farther,we  may  protest  that  we  have  writ- 
ten without  bias,  from  profession,  party, 
or  theory.  We  address  ourselves,  with- 
out distinction  of  party,  to  that  portion  of 
the  people,  politicians  or  not,  who  can 
regard  the  reform  in  contemplation,  from 
higher  and  holier,  than  partisan,  grounds. 
To  such  alone  we  offer  the  foregoing  views, 
such  as  they  are  ;  and  we  trust  it  will  not 
derogate  from  the  gravity  of  the  subject 
or  the  occasion,  if  we  do  so,  deferentially, 
in  the  words,  as  the  spirit,  of  the  poet : 

"Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis, 
Candidus  imperii;  si  non  his  utere,"  Sfc. 


*  We  really  cannot  agree  with  a  person  who  writes  letters  about  "  American  litera- 
ture" in  the  JSTational  Intelligencer,  in  rating  Edmund  Burke,  in  oratory  as  well  as 
statesmanship,  below  Mr.  Webster.  Mr.  W.  is  too  worthy  of  just,  and  too  sensible  of 
judicious,  eulogy,  not  to  be  the  first  himself  to  repudiate  such  beplastering  as  this.  But 
it  was  probably  unnecessary  to  notice  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  sets  himself  to  prove  to 
us  that  we  are  quite  rich  in  a  national  literature,  by  raking  up  a  catalogue  of  publica- 
tions which  are  admitted  by  the  purpose  of  his  own  argument,  to  have  never  been  heard 
of  in  their  native  country,  and,  of  course,  not  in  any  other.  An  ignorance,  this,  on  the 
part  of  our  good  people,  certainly  equal  to  Monsieur  Jourdan's,  that  he  had  been  speak- 
ing prose  all  his  life. 
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THE     TRUE     DEATH. 

BY     WILLIAM     WALLACE. 

Gloomily  strikes  the  coward  Blast, 

On  the  sad  face  of  the  Mere  ; 
To  and  fro  are  the  poor  leaves  cast. 

To  and  fro  : 
The  Year  will  soon  be  a  dying  year. 
As  He  goes,  We  must  go. 


All  day,  the  melancholy  day. 

Where  wept  the  mountain-rills 
And  Autumn  sobbed  her  soul  away 

Amid  the  solemn  hills — 
All  day,  the  dark  November  day. 

His  feet  went  rustling  over  the  leaves, 
His  hands  were  clasped  together  : 

Alas !  that  Ojie  so  wildly  grieves 
In  this  the  wildest  weather. 

II. 

I  watched  him  through  the  weary  day 

That  made  perpetual  moan  : 
1  could  not,  dared  not  let  him  stray 

In  the  grim  wood  all  alone  ; 
1  watched  until  the  gloaming  time ; 

His  forehead  wore  a  stedfast  calm. 
His  eyes  were  without  motion  ; 

Sometimes  he  seemed  to  murmur  a  psalm 
Like  a  hermit  at  devotion. 

III. 

The  sere  grass  sighed  along  the  ground, 

The  sere  boughs  grieved  on  high, 
A  single  cloud  lay  half-way  round 

A  solitary  sky — 
A  dim  sea  tossed  and  wailed  afar  : 
He  looked  below— he  looked  around. 

But  never  spoke  a  word  ; 
He  only  heard  the  wind's  low  sound 

Forever  sighing,  sighing. 
Like  the  mournful  voice  of  a  mateless  bird 
Through  the  dark  wood  slowly  flying. 

IV. 

Suddenly  over  all  the  scene 

Fell  down  a  spectral  glare, 
And  swarthy  forms  of  giant  mien 

Peopled  the  wood  and  air 
An  instant,  looked  at  him,  and  cried 

"  Lost !  Lost !"  then,  silent,  sank  from  eight. 
Like  clouds  a  moment  swelling. 

And  then  as  quickly  taking  flight 
Back  to  their  unknown  dwelling. 
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At  eve  the  wind  went  down. — The  Stars 

Came  out  serene  and  cold : 
He  passed  across  the  forest-bars 

Into  his  mansion  old, 
A  noble  pile  five  centuries  old  : 

It  stood  as  ancient  great  Thoughts  stand. 
Though  somewhat  dim  and  hoary. 

Forever  flooding  all  the  land 
With  sanctifying  glory. 

VI. 

rfollowed  him :  he  sate  him  down 

Within  the  Western  room  ; 
The  Darkness  loured  like  a  frown 

On  the  rough  brow  of  Doom ; 
The  Silence  leaned  her  filmed  ear 

And  brooded  in  the  breathless  hall 
Never  a  death-sound  hearing, 

And  the  shadows  clung  along  the  wall 
As  if  the  Silence  fearing. 

VII. 

So  passed  an  hour,  a  weary  hour — 

When  opened  the  antique  door, 
And  music  from  an  unseen  power 

Rolled  softly  over  the  floor — 
An  hundred  fire-eyes  filled  the  gloom. 

He  started  up  and  cried — i'  Away  ! 
Spirits  !  why  throng  ye  round  me  .> 

Ah,  vainly  breaks  a  bond  of  clay  ! 
The  Death  has  won  and  bound  ma" 

VIII. 

The  eyes  moved  not.     "  I  die  !  I  die  ! 

My  heritage  is  lost — 
The  glorious  sea  of  yonder  sky^ 

Lined  by  a  starry  coast : 
The  very  Life  of  Life  hath  fled. 

Ah  !  once  my  sail  was  sheeting  home. 
Wind  and  Tide  together  flowing, 

And  I  saw  the  broad,  eternal  Dome 
In  the  shadowy  distance  glowing. 

IX. 

I  saw  the  Mighty  of  the  earth, 

The  Thoughtful  and  the  Fair— 
The  Stars  of  Dust,  the  Souls  of  Worth 

in  dread  assembly  there  ; 
It  seemed  the  Bard  of  Paradise 

Was  harping  to  a  stately  throng, 
And  from  the  throned  places. 

Enraptured  by  the  wond'rous  song, 
Leaned  listening  angel-faces : — 

X. 

And  ever  at  the  pauses  rolled. 

From  all  the  silver  thrones 
Down  through  the  Deeps  of  cloud  and  gold. 

These  solemn  undertones — 
•  At  last  did  He  unveil  His  form 
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Over  the  long  expectant  Space ; 
From  Chaos  passed  the  deadly  curse. 

And  like  a  mirror  to  His  face 
It  sparkled  back  the  Universe.' 

XI. 

Far  in  a  rosy  bower's  shade, 

Where  twilight  hues  were  cast, 
I  saw  the  form  of  One  that  made 

A  music  when  she  passed 
In  light  amid  the  conscious  flowers: 

How,  like  a  star,  she  looked  at  me 
Between  the  parted  leaves, 

And  cried, '  I  still  shall  watch  for  thee 
In  Heaven's  golden  eves.' 

XII. 

All  these  I  heard  and  those  beheld. 

Though  married  to  the  dust ; 
Another  realm  before  me  swelled — 

The  Beautiful — the  Just : 
Imagination  pointed  there — 

She  only  of  the  eye  serene. 
Who  glorifies  the  Lower ; 

She  of  the  bright  melodious  mein, — 
World- Maker  and  World- Shewer ! 

XIII. 

But  Evil  fell  on  me  and  Pride. 

— What  Evil  and  what  Pride  ? 
I  looked  below — I  looked  above, 
I  saw  not — would  not  see  The  Love  ; 
%■  As  yet  a  Tenant  of  the  sod. 

Poor  worm  !  I  dreamed  myself  a  God, 
When  Gods  lose  half  of  Paradise  ; 

For  Love  and  Power  divide  the  Zone, 

And  each  a  pillar  of  the  Throne — 
Majestically  side  by  side. 
Even  at  their  base  I  wedded  Pride : 
The  very  Life  of  Life  grew  weak  ; 

For  Life  is  only  of  the  Soul ; 
The  Body  has  a  being— 

This  gives  the  crimson  tide  its  roll ; 
To  Soul  belongs  the  Seeing. 

XIV. 

1  loved  no  more  the  song  of  Birds ;  . 

No  more  the  chant  of  Seas  ; 
And  swept  the  sound  of  Childrens'  words 

Like  curses  on  the  breeze  ; 
But  sweetly  shrilled  the  savage  trump  : 

1  loathed  the  Nations  and  the  Days 
Through  Time's  Abysses  going; 

For  they  seemed  to  me  majestic  Lays 
To  God  forever  flowing. 

XV. 

I  stood  and  saw  the  sea  of  Crime 

Plunge  over  all  the  land  : 
'  Plunge  on  !'  1  cried,  '  take  every  clirae  ! 
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1  never  lift  a  hand  ! ' 
The  Lovely  sunk  before  my  gaze ; 

The  Worthy  wailed  alone  for  bread. 
The  Feeble  fed  the  Stronger— 

I  laughed  to  see  their  charnel  bed, 
And  smiled  upon  the  Wronger. 

.XVI. 

And  others  smiled  when  I  did  smile  ; 

I  cannot  know  their  fate  : 
Death  builds  for  me  the  avenging  pile; 

His  lands  are  mij  estate : — 
I  thought  the  Thought  that  hath  no  name. — 

Then  Spirits  !  leave  me  in  the  gloom 
Around  me  fitly  lying — 

1  cannot  go  beyond  the  tomb — 
Body  and  Soul  are  dying." 

XVIL 

A  sudden  wail !  the  fire-eyes  closed ; 

Soft  music  filled  the  air : 
Again  the  Western  room  reposed. 

Silent  as  tired  Despair. — 
Then  burst  tha  round  fire  of  the  moon 

From  out  the  clouds  ;  a  lustrous  face 

Still  fondly  lingered  in  the  place, — 
A  gentle  face,  with  tearful  eyes. 

That  looked  at  him — again — again — 

Then  faded,  like  a  tender  strain. 
Into  its  far-ofi' Paradise. 

XVIII. 

He  did  not  stir : — To  him  I  spoke  ; 
No  answer  came  : — all  night  I  stood 

A  watcher  in  that  solitude  ; 
But  when  the  pilgrim  Sun  walked  o'er 

JMorn's  azure  bridge,  and  men  awoke 
Beneath  his  stately  stride, 

A  form  lay  pallid  on  the  floor, — 
A  something  rested  by  its  side — 

A  featured  something  cold  and  bare 

That  seemed  a  semblant  shadow  there — 
Feet  to  feet  and  head  to  head: 

It  moved  not  when  t  moved  the  frame. 

But  lay  all  rigidly  the  same  : — 
Body  and  Soul  were  dead.* 


Gloomily  struck  th-e  coward  Blast 

On  the  sad  face  of  the  Mere  ; 
To  and  i'ro  were  the  poor  leaves  cast. 

To  and  fro  : 
The  year  Avill  soon  be  a  dying  year; 
He  is  but  the  heir  of  a  coal-black  bier ; 

As  He  goes.  We  must  go. 
November. 


*  This  poem  is  an  attempt  to  work  out  the  mere  ideal  conception  of  the  utter  loss  of 
the  life  of  a  Soul  which  from  intensa  and  chronic  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  the 
phrase,)  wickedness,  had  forfeited  its  right  to  a  future  existence— or,  in  other  words, 
which  !iad  absolutely  destroyed,  by  its  own  action,  its  power  of  being.  Readers  will 
permit  the  author  to  enter  his  protest  against  "  a  theological  aspect." 
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THE  FRENCH    MORALISTS, 


LA  BRUYERE,    MONTAIGNE,    NICOLE. 


The  French  are  perfect  masters  of  the 
philosophy  of  manners,  or  as  they  term 
it,  "  science  du  monde ;"  whether  they 
are  equal  proficients  in  the  philosophy  of 
morals  or  of  mind,  may  admit  of  a  ques- 
tion. To  account  for  this  is  by  no  means 
difficult.  It  arises  from  their  social  dis- 
position and  natural  readiness  of  appre- 
hension. Commerce  with  the  world  sharp- 
ens their  original  acuteness,  and  renders 
them  expert  in  detecting  the  nice  shades 
of  character  and  the  more  visible  peculi- 
arities of  manner.  Though  mannerists 
themselves,  yet  are  they  extremely  skill- 
ful in  analyzing  and  painting  the  manners 
of  others.  This  national  trait  is  observa- 
ble in  most  of  their  celebrated  writers.  It 
shines  brilliantly  in  the  pages  of  Moliere 
and  Le  Sage,  and  forms  the  staple  of  their 
writings.  In  fact,  their  authors  are  per- 
fect men  of  the  world,  and  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  shrewd  and  knowing.  We 
know  not  how  it  is,  but  there  seems  to  be 
something  in  the  very  atmosphere  of 
France  imparting  vivacity  and  a  full  flow 
of  animal  spirits.  Such  men  cannot  real- 
ize a  character  like  that  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned scholar  of  whom  we  read — a  man 
burying  himself  amidst  his  folios,  and 
turning  his  library  into  a  living  tomb — 
who  was  willing,  for  the  sake  of  convers- 
ing with  the  mighty  dead,  to  surrender  his 
right  to  the  society  of  the  living  great  ;  a 
monkish  idolator  at  the  shrine  of  books, 
who, striking  off  his  name  from  the  roll  of 
the  world's  citizens,  resigned  his  place  to 
some  more  enterprising  and  bustling  indi- 
vidual. This  presents  an  anomaly  no 
Frenchman  can  ever  resolve.  In  litera- 
ture this  spirit  has  not  only  pervaded  their 
lighter  writings,  but  it  also  mingles  with 
their  graver  speculations.  Shrewdness 
is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  their  ethi- 
cal philosophy,  as  delivered  by  Rochefou- 
cault  and  l>a  Eruyere.  With  this  shrewd- 
ness is  mingled  a  scholastic  formality, 
derived  from  their  avowed  imitation  of  the 
ancients,  giving  their  productions  an  air 
of  great  stiffness  and  rigor.  They  want 
the  ease,  the  familiar  tone,  and  the  natu- 
ral logic  of  the  English  writer  in  the  same 
department.  And  here  we  may  see  the 
best  proof  of  the  axiom,  that  they, 
whether  writers  or  speakers,  who  are  the 


lightest  and  most  agreeable  on  gay  topics, 
are  on  grave  subjects  the  most  stupid  and 
tiresome.  It  has  been  said  of  such  an 
one,  that  "  his  hawk's  eye,  which  sparkled 
at  a  jest,  looked  blank  at  a  speculation." 
Besides  this,  they  are  greatly  deficient  in 
fancy,  and  therefore  are  without  that 
which  gives  life  and  spirit  to  philosophic 
writing — the  power  of  illustration.  Fig- 
ures, metaphors  and  similes  never  appear 
in  their  writings ;  but  everything  is  de- 
livered in  an  oracular  manner,  never  re- 
lieved by  the  embellishments  of  composi- 
tion. 

Yet  it  is  on  the  score  of  originality  that 
they  are  mostly  wanting.  There  is  no 
boldness  or  freedom  in  their  theorizing, 
no  variety  or  marked  expression  in  their 
phraseology — all  is  correct,  classic  and 
borrowed.  Such  a  writer  as  Berkely,for 
instance,  would  make  the  whole  nation 
stare  (maugre  their  politeness)  by  the 
poetry  of  his  style  and  the  brilliancy  of 
his  paradox.  All  this  we  think  true  of 
their  attempts  in  moral  writing.  In  the 
ranks  of  highly  civilized  society,  as  well 
as  of  common  life,  they  reign  supreme. 
Their  best  novels  and  comedies  are  full 
of  just  and  striking  pictures  of  life,  and 
are  the  best  specimens  of  their  every- day 
philosophy.  Of  the  French  writers,  how- 
ever, who  not  employing  fiction  for  the 
purposes  of  instruction,  have  spoken  out 
the  truth  plainly  in  works  of  sober  rea- 
son, La  Bruyere  stands  foremost.  To 
estimate  his  writings  and  ability  with  jus- 
tice, we  should  consider  when  he  wrote, 
and  his  topics  of  discussion.  In  his  lime 
there  had  appeared  no  Spectator,  no  Tat- 
tler ;  there  were  no  manuals  of  popular  phi- 
losophy and  criticism,  nor  any  general  ob- 
server and  censor  of  the  characters  and 
manners  of  the  age.  For  having  been 
among  the  first  of  his  nation  to  note  down, 
discriminate,  and  reflect  upon,  the  persons 
and  occurrences  passing  before  him,  and 
the  thoughts  and  observations  of  his  own 
mind,  he  certainly  deserves  high  consider- 
ation. It  is  true  many  o])inions,  then 
new  and  lately  discovered,  are  mere  tru- 
isms now :  this,  though  it  diminishes  the 
value  of  his  book,  by  no  means  lessens 
his  own  merit.  The  same  might  be  as- 
serted of  all  the  old  writers,  yet  would  it 
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be  harsh  in  the  extreme  to  deny  their 
genuine  originality.  The  title  of  his  great 
work  is,  "  The  Characters  ;  or  the  Man- 
ners of  the  Present  Age."  It  has  the 
great  merit,  which  very  many  cannot 
claim,  of  declaring  its  aim  and  general 
scope.  "  I  borrowed,"  says  he  very 
modestly,  "  the  subject  matter  of  this 
book  from  the  public."  And  richly  has 
he  repaid  the  debt.  It  is  a  geneial  epi- 
tome of  his  observations  and  reflections  on 
a  variety  of  subjects,  all  deeply  interest- 
ing to  every  man  of  sense  and  discern- 
ment. He  ranges  from  polite  learning  to 
the  pulpit,  and  carefully  traverses  the 
intermediate  grounds.  Society  and  the 
passions  which  exist  there,  tlie  faculties 
to  insure  success  in  it,  and  the  manifold 
hues  ofthose  who  mingle  in  it,  are  how- 
ever, his  grand  and  favoiite  theme.  His 
characters  are  almost  purely  artificial.  In 
painting  these  he  is  very  happy ;  but  all  his 
skill  deserts  him  when  he  takes  up  one 
purely  natural.  In  addition  to  this  all  his 
portraits  were  contemporaries,  giving  a  lo- 
cal character  to  his  work,  which  must  have 
made  it,  as  indeed  it  was,  highly  popular 
at  the  time,  though  since  much  neglected. 
Bnt  though  local  and  mostly  artificial, 
with  but  very  few  exceptions  he  still 
touches  off  their  traits  in  a  masterly  style. 
Perhaps  no  man  ever  lived  of  a  finer  or 
more  delicate  vein  of  observation.  He 
gives  the  broad  features  and  the  subtiler 
parts  of  a  character  with  equal  fidelity, 
force  and  finish.  Passing  over  his  por- 
traits of  bishops  and  dukes,  for  whom 
nobody  cares  a  rush,  we  will  enumerate 
but  four,  each  of  which  is  perfect.  The  ab- 
sent man,  made  famous  by  Addison's  men- 
tion of  him  in  the  Spectator,  is  most  admi- 
rable. As  it  may  be  readily  turned  to,  we 
will  not  quote  it,  but  give  the  three  others, 
of  Rabelais,  Lafontaine,  and  Corneille — 
three  Frenchmen  in  whom  he  took  gene- 
rous pride,  and  writers  whom  no  subse- 
quent critic  has  ever  anatomized  with  one 
half  of  his  skill.  The  translation  is  by 
Howe  the  dramatist. 

"  Rabelais  is  incomprehensible ;  his  book 
is  an  inexplicable  enigma,  a  mere  chimera; 
a  woman's  face  with  the  feet  and  tail  of  a 
serpent,  or  some  beast  more  deformed  ;  a 
monstrous  connection  of  fine  and  ingenious 
morality  with  a  mixture  of  beastliness  ; 
where  'tis  bad,  'tis  abominable,  and  fit  for 
the  diversion  of  the  stable:  and  where 
good,  it  is  exquisite,  and  may  entertain  the 
most  delicate." 

The  following  is  a  portrait  of  Lafon- 


taine— a  fac  simile  of  our  delightful  Eng- 
lish poet,  Gay  : 

"  A  person  who  appears  dull,  sottish 
and  stupid,  knows  neither  how  to  speak  or 
to  relate  what  he  has  seen.  If  he  sets  to 
write,  no  man  does  it  better  ;  he  makes 
animals,' stones  and  trees  talk,  and  every- 
thing which  cannot  talk  :  his  works  are 
full  of  nothing  but  elegance,  ease,  natural 
sense  and  delicacy." 

Corneille  concludes  the  noble  trium- 
virate. 

"  Another  is  plain,  timorous,  and  tire- 
some in  conversation,  mistakes  one  word 
for  another,  and  judges  not  of  the  goodness 
of  his  writings  but  by  the  money  they  bring 
him  in  ;  knows  not  to  recite'  or  to  read  his 
own  hand.  Leave  him  to  compose  and  he 
is  not  inferior  to  Augustus,  Pompey,  Nico- 
demus  and  Heraclius ;  he  is  a  king  and 
a  great  king,  a  politician,  a  philosopher ; 
he  describes  the  Romans,  and  they  are 
greater  and  more  Romans  in  his  verse  than 
in  their  history." 

It  was  seldom,  however,  he  had  such 
men  to  sit  to  him  for  their  portraits  ;  he 
passes  short  but  pithy  criticisms  on  Mo- 
liere,  Bossuet,  and  several  other  of  his 
great  contemporaries ;  but  on  none  is  a 
judgment  passed  more  fastidiously  correct, 
or  a  compliment  more  delicately  as  well 
as  heartily  expressed,  than  on  those  just 
quoted. 

His  particular  excellence,  however,  lay 
not  as  much  in  portrait,  as  in  general  re- 
flection. He  had  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  heart,  and  could  trace  with  unerring 
skill  the  sinuous  windings  of  the  affec- 
tions. He  was  also  completely  acquaint- 
ed with  all  the  mixed  modes  of  artificial 
life.  On  all  serious  topics  he  is  earnest 
and  apparently  sincere,  nor  did  he  fall  into 
the  slough  of  French  Philosophy — athe- 
ism. On  the  contrary,  he  never  alludes 
to  the  Supreme  Being  without  respect  and 
awe.  His  general  cast  of  mind  was  that 
of  one  governed  by  the  strictest  rules  of 
propriety,  not  one  anxious  to  be  distin- 
guished as  well  by  a  glaring  defect  as 
anything  else.  Judgment  predominated 
over  his  other  faculties,  though  he  also 
possessed  keen  wit,  the  acutest  penetra- 
tion, fine  sentiment  and  finished  taste.  As 
an  author,  though  far  from  voluminous, 
his  only  other  works  being  a  translation 
of  Theophrastus'  characters,  and  a  few 
addresses  to  the  French  Academy,  he  is 
remarkably  well  versed  in  all  the  arts  and 
niceties  of  composition.  To  substantiate 
this  latter  assertion  we  will  produce  only 
three  or  four  passages. 
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"  'Tis  as  much  a  trade  to  make  a  book  as 
to  make  a  watch  ;  there's  something  more 
than  wit  reijuisite  to  make  an  author." 

"  We  think  of  things  diflerently  and  ex- 
press them  in  a  term  altogether  as  diflerent : 
by  a  sentence,  an  argument,  or  some  other 
figure — a  parallel  or  a  simple  comparison, 
by  a  story  at  length  or  a  single  passage — 
by  a  description  or  a  picture." 

"  To  express  truth  is  to  write  naturally, 
forcibly  and  delicately." 

"  The  pleasure  of  criticising  takes  away 
from  us  the  pleasure  of  being  sensibly 
touched  with  the  finest  things,"  &c. 

"  A  modern  author  commonly  proves  the 
ancients  inferior  to  us  in  two  ways,  by  rea- 
son and  example  :  he  takes  the  reason  from 
his  particular  opinion,  and  the  example 
from  his  own  writings." 

'  "  Terence  wanted  only  warmth.  What 
purity,  what  exactness,  what  politeness, 
what  elegance,  and  what  characters.  Mo- 
liere  wanted  only  to  avoid  jargon,  and  to 
write  purely.  What  fire  !  what  natnre  ! 
what  a  source  of  good  pleasantry  !  what 
imitation  of  manners  !  what  images  !  what 
satire  !  What  a  man  might  be  made  out  of 
these  two  comic  writers  !" 

We  might  multiply  extracts,  but  must 
give  others  of  a  different  kind.  To  de- 
termine his  fine  insight  into  the  ways  of 
the  world,  pages  might  be  taken  almost 
indiscriminately  from  the  body  of  the 
work,  but  a  few  sentences  must  suffice. 
The  following  sentences  are  worthy  of 
the  subtlest  politician  that  ever  "  schemed 
his  hour  upon  tlie  stage." 

"  He  is  far  gone  in  cunning,  who  makes 
the  people  believe  he  is  but  indifferently 
cunning." 

"Among  such  as  out  of  cunning  hear  all 
but  say  little  do  you  talk  less  ;  or  if  you  will 
talk  much,  speak  little  to  the  purpose." 

"  What  a  subtle  contrivance-is  it'tomake 
rich  presents  in  courtship,  which  are  not 
paid  for,but  after  marriage  are  to  be  returned 
in  specie  !" 

"  We  can't  forbear  even  the  company  of 
those  persons  whom  we  hate  and  deride." 

One  would  thinlc  the  writer  must  liave 
been  a  mere  knave  and  an  arrant  dissem- 
bler, yet  was  he  a  man  of  almost  feminine 
Bensibility.  This  at  least  should  prove  it, 
(allowing  his  sincerity  :) 

"  A  fine  face  is  the  finest  of  all  sights  ; 
and  the  sweetest  music  the  sound  of  her 
voice  whom  we  love." 

And  this : 

"  Tliorc  are  some  pleasures  to  be  met  with 
in  tl>e  course  of  life  wliicii  are  so  dear  to 
us,  and  some  engagements  so  soft  and  tender 


though  they  are  forbidden,  'tis  natural  to 
desire  at  least  that  they  were  allovked. 
Nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  they, 
except  tlie  pleasure  of  knowing  how  to  re- 
nounce them  by  virtue." 

Yet  other  more  worldly  maxims  dis- 
played his  knowledge  of  the  inconstant 
lair. 

"  The  woman  of  the  world  locks  on  a 
gardener  as  a  gardener,  and  a  mason  as  a  ma- 
son. Your  recluse  ladies  look  on  a  mason 
as  a  man  and  a  gardener  as  a  man." 

"  Some  ladies  are  liberal  to  the  church 
as  well  as  to  their  lovers;  and  being  both 
gallant  and  charitable,  are  provided  with 
places  within  the  rails  of  the  altar,  where 
they  read  their  billet-doux,  aud  where,  for 
anything  you  can  see  of  them,  }ou  would 
think  them  at  their  prayers  to  Heaven." 

"The  woman  who  has  her  eye  constantly 
fixed  on  one  particular  person,  or  whose 
eyes  you  may  observe  constantly  to  avoid 
him,  makes  us  conclude  but  one  and  the 
same  thing  of  iier." 

"  The  women  are  at  little  trouble  to  ex- 
press what  they  do  not  feel ;  the  men  are 
at  less  still  to  express  what  they  do." 

"Sometimes  it  happens  a  woman  conceals 
from  a  man  the  passion  she  has  for  him, 
while  he  only  feigns  the  passion  he  has  for 
her." 

The  last  sentence  reveals  the  acme 
of  finesse  in  the  mere  Art  of  Love,  as 
practiced  the  world  over,  hut  such  as  a 
Frenchman  only  would  be  likely  to  re- 
mark. 

His  idea  of  the  pleasantest  company,  is 
after  all  the  true  one  : 

"  The  best  society  and  conversation  is 
that  in  which  the  heart  has  a  greater  share 
than  the  head." 

We  might  quote  pages,  if  not  the  entire 
volume,  hut  we  sliall  content  ourselves 
with  only  these  epigrams,  as  full  of  wit 
as  of  wisdom. 

"  There  are  two  ways  at  Court  of  dis- 
missing or  discharging  servants  and  depend- 
ents— to  be  angry  with  'em,  or  make  'em  so 
angry  with  us  that  they  resent  it." 

"  The  Court  is  like  a  marble  structure — 
that  is,  very  hard  but  very  polished." 

"'Tis  possible  to  have  some  people's 
confidence,  without  having  their  hearts  ; 
but  he  who  has  the  heart  has  no  need  of 
confidence — every  thing  is  open  to  him. 

"In  friendship  we  only  see  the  faults 
which  may  be  prejudicial  to  our  friends — 
in  love  we  see  none  but  those  by  which  wc 
suffer  ourselves." 

In  iinc,  the  mind  of  La  Bruyere  was 
not  one  of  great  capacity,  nor  of  extreme 
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loftiness,  nor  yet  was"''Jt  very  profound; 
but  it  was  as  nice,  delicate,  acute,  and  of 
as  fine  a  grain,  witiiin  its  limits,  as  that  of 
any  man  that  ever  lived. 

There  is  but  one  other  French  author 
with  whom  La  Bruyere  can  be  compared, 
and  that  is  Rochefoucault ;  though  the 
latter  has  published  so  little  that  he  can 
hardly  be  called  an  author.  Still  he  is  an 
original  thinker,  a  character  few  authors 
can  boast.  They  were  both  of  them  men 
who  looked  upon  the  world  and  its  doings 
with  the  calm  eyes  of  philosophers  and 
men  of  the  world.  They  had  both  the 
same  solidity  of  judgment  and  quickness 
of  observation.  As  writers  they  both 
exhibited  powers  of  great  condensation, 
and  employed  the  same  brilliant  style. 

The  general  character  of  his  morality  is 
not  of  a  very  lofty  or  unattainable  nature, 
but  suited  to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
the  world.  He  was  in  prose  what  Pope 
was  in  poetry,  the  author  for  the  man  of 
sense.  He  further  possessed  a  great  deal 
of  true  wit  of  the  kind  that  grows  out  of 
shrewdness  and  satire.  Although  he 
never  (wisely)  pretended  to  form  a  sys- 
tem, or  pompously  to  usher  in  a  new  dis- 
covery, yet  he  has  certainly  said  some 
new  things  on  the  most  familiar  topics. 
Where  the  matter  of  his  remarks  is  old 
the  manner  compensates  for  it.  The  latter 
is  fresh  and  sparkling,  and  produces  the 
same  effect  upon  the  reader  as  fine  elocu- 
on  does  on  an  auditory. 

La  Bruyere  we  have  placed  foremost  in 
the  list  of  French  moralists,  although 
Montaigne  in  point  of  time  comes  first, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  many  in  point  of 
excellence  also.  The  latter  moralist  is 
more  of  the  author,  however,  and  the 
style  (the  perfection  of  prose  epigram)  is 
classic ;  while  Montaigne,  doubtless  the 
greater  man  and  bolder  thinker,  has  much 
less  of  the  artist  and  professed  author 
about  him.  Why  Charron  is  called  by 
Pope  more  wise,  whether  in  irony  or 
from  the  title  of  his  work  of  wisdom, 
(no  very  strong  proof  of  his  possession  of 
it,)  we  agree  with  Hazlitt  in  thinking  an 
enig-ma  hardly  worth  the  solution.  Li 
point  of  fact,  Charron  is  a  mere  cold 
transcriber  of  the  morality  of  the  ancient 
philosophers.  Pascal,  a  far  higher  name, 
lies  quite  out  of  the  scope  of  our  present 
criticism,  being  rather  a  devotional  than 
a  merely  moral  writer  in  his  Pensees. — 
Stephens  has  done  all  for  his  fame  that  is 
necessary ;  yet  the  same  brilliant  writer 
has  neglected,  (if  we  do  not  strangely 
mistake,)  in  his  article  on  the  Port  Roy- 


alists, even  to  mention  the  name  of  Ni- 
cole, a  writer  worthy  to  rank  with  La 
Bruyere,  and  of  whom  we  shall  speak  by 
and  by.  Vauvenangues  closes  the  brief 
catalogue  of  choice  writers  upon  the 
moralists,  among  the  French  wits.  We 
shall  reserve  the  favorite  of  Bulwer  for  a 
future  paper. 

Meantime  we  proceed  with  our  present 
purpose,  and  present  the  reader  with 
sketches  of  Montaigne,  by  his  eminent 
critics  :  the  one,  (Mr.  Hallam,)  rather  a 
historian  than  a  belles  letter-ist,  and  gene- 
rally cold,  yet  who  quite  forgets  his  in- 
difference in  speaking  of  Montaigne, 
while  he  is  at  the  same  time  altogether 
judicious  and  discriminating ;  the  other, 
Hazlitt,  the  chief  of  modern  critics,  whose 
admirable  literary  portrait  supersedes  the 
necessity  of  an  original  draught,  that 
could  after  all  be  little  else  than  a  copy. 
We  append  the  two  criticisms  as  a  literary 
study,  also  affording  a  fine  contrast,  and 
the  opportunity  of  comparing.  "  The 
Essays  of  Montaigne  make,  in  several 
respects,  an  epoch  in  literature — less  on 
account  of  their  real  importance  or  of  the 
moral  truths  they  contain,  than  of  their 
influence  on  the  taste  and  opinions  of 
Europe.  They  are  the  fivst  provocatio  ad 
populum — the  first  appeals  from  the  porch 
and  the  academy  to  the  haunts  of  busy 
and  of  idle  men — the  first  book  that 
taught  the  unlearned  reader  to  observe 
and  reflect  for  himself  on  questions  of 
moral  philosobhy.  In  an  age  when  every 
topic  of  this  nature  was  treated  systema- 
tically, and  in  a  didactic  form,  he  broke 
out  without  connection  of  chapters,  with 
all  the  digressions  that  levity  and  garru- 
lous egotism  could  suggest  ;  with  a  very 
delightful,  but  at  that  "time  most  unusual, 
rapidity  of  transition  from  seriousness  to 
gaiety." 

The  chief  defect  of  Montaigne's  man- 
ner arose  from  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  traits  of  his  intellectual  character: 
he  was  a  loose  and  rambling  writer,  be- 
cause he  was  an  unconstrained  and  inde- 
pendent thinker.  His  style  is  rarely 
terse,  but  his  thoughts  are  never  formal 
or  pedantic.  He  was,  as  a  writer,  so 
much  of  the  familiar  gossip  as  to  lose  the 
strictly  literary  and  philosophic  character. 
He  had  no  system  of  his  own,  but  then 
he  had  many  good  thoughts  on  all  the 
systems  of  the  speculatists.  No  conven- 
tionalist in  his  opinion  or  habits,  he  neg- 
lected, perhaps  a  little  too  much,  the  prop- 
errestraints  of  style  and  artistic  form.  Yet 
out  of  his  defects  arose  some  of  the  fore- 
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most  of  his  excellences.  If  he  is  ram- 
bling, he  is  also  comprehensive ;  his 
mind  took  a  wide  scope,  that  included 
much  that  might  have  been  omitted. 
Many  of  his  quotations,  perhaps,  only 
serve  to  precede  equally  fine  thoughts  of 
his  own,  or  to  fire  his  invention  with  the 
desire  of  rivalry.  He  is  often  tedious  from 
an  excessive  love  of  detail,  from  a  pain- 
ful love  of  the  truth,  or  from  a  constitu- 
tional ingenuity  that  required  to  make  the 
most  of  every  thing.  To  a  modern  reader, 
the  great  evil  of  his  style  is  his  want  of 
precision  and  concise  force.  He  is  apt  to 
look  on  all  sides  of  a  subject,  rather  than 
directly  at  it.  He  swoops  widely  before 
he  pounces,  hawk-like,  on  the  very  heart 
and  vitals  of  his  theme.  He  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  judged  as  critically  as  later 
writers.  In  his  day  the  French  language 
was  not  formed,  and  hence  his  style,  or 
rather  no  style,  is  not  to  be  scrutinized  too 
closely. 

The  sketch  of  Montague  has  been  often 
drawn.  His  prodigality  of  quotation  ri- 
vals even  old  Burton's.  His  obscenity,  a 
literary  taint  similar  to  that  of  Rabelais, 
Sterne,  Swift,  Smollett,  and  Gibbon.  The 
inappropriate  titles  to  his  chapters,  &c., 
have  been  sufficiently  noticed. 

On  the  favorable  side,  how  much  can 
be  said  for  him  of  his  admirable  practical 
sense,  his  wide  toleration,  his  humanity, 
his  wide  and  just  views  of  life  and  the 
human  heart,  his  fine  unerring  judgment 
of  men  and  books,  his  cordiality,  his 
honesty,  his  genuine  feeling.  But  all 
this  has  been  so  much  better  said  than  we 
can  possibly  repeat  it,  by  an  eminent 
critic,  Hazlitt,  in  one  of  his  most  admi- 
rable critical  analyses,  that  we  transcribe 
his  literary  portrait  of  Montaigne,  equal 
to  a  fine  painting  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

"  The  great  merit  of  Montaigne,  then, 
was  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  had  the  courage  to  say  as  an  au- 
thor what  he  felt  as  a  man.  And  as  cciurage 
is  generally  the  effect  of  conscious  strength, 
he  was  probably  led  to  do  so  by  the  rich- 
ness, truth,  and  force  of  his  own  observa- 
tions on  books  and  men.  He  was,  in  the 
truest  sense,  a  man  of  original  mind  ;  that 
is,  he  had  the  power  oflooking  at  things  for 
himself,  or  as  they  really  were,  instead  of 
blindly  trusting  to,  and  fondly  repeating, 
what  others  told  him  that  they  were.  He 
got  rid  of  the  go-cart  of  prejudice  and  af- 
fectation, with  the  learned  lumber  that  fol- 
lows at  their  heels,  because  he  could  do 
without  them.  In  taking  up  his  pen  he  did 
not  set  up  for  a  philosopher,  wit,  orator,  or 
moralist,  but  he  became  all  these  by  merely 


daring  to  tell  us  whatever  passed  through 
his  mind  in  its  native  simplicity  and  force, 
what  he  thought  any  ways  worth  commu- 
nicating. He  did  not,  in  the  abstract  cha- 
racter of  an  author,  undertake  to  say  all 
that  could  be  said  upon  a  subject ;  but  what, 
in  his  capacity  as  an  inquirer  after  truth, 
he  happened  to  know  about  it.  He  was 
neither  a  pedant  nor  a  bigot.  He  neither 
supposed  that  he  was  bound  to  know  all 
things,  nor  that  all  things  were  bound  to 
conform  to  what  he  had  fancied,  or  would 
have  them  to  be.  In  treating  of  men  and 
manners,  he  spoke  of  them  as  he  found 
them,  not  accordingto  preconcerted  notions 
and  abstract  dogmas ;  and  he  began  by 
teaching  us  what  he  himself  was.  In  cri- 
ticising books,  he  did  not  compare  them 
with  rules  and  systems,  but  told  us  what  he 
saw  to  like  or  dislike  in  them.  He  did  not 
take  his  standard  of  excellence  "  according 
to  an  exact  scale"  of  Aristotle,  or  fall  out 
with  a  work  that  was  good  for  anything, 
because  '  not  one  of  the  angles  at  the  four 
corners  was  a  right  one.'  He  was,  in  a 
word,  the  first  author  who  was  not  a  book- 
maker, and  who  wrote  not  to  make  con- 
verts of  others  to  established  creeds  and 
prejudices,  but  to  satisfy  his  own  mind  of 
the  truth  of  things.  In  this  respect  we 
know  not  which  to  be  most  charmed  with, 
the  author  or  the  man.  There  is  an  inex- 
pressible franknesss  and  sincerity,  as  well 
as  power,  in  what  he  writes.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  imposition  or  concealment,  no 
juggling  tricks  or  solemn  mouthing,  no  la- 
bored attempts  at  proving  himself  always 
in  the  right  and  everybody  else  in  the 
wrong :  he  says  what  is  uppermost,  lays 
open  what  floats  at  the  top  or  the  bottom  of 
his  mind,  and  deserves  Pope's  character  of 
him,  where  he  professes  to 

' pour  out  all  as  plain. 

As    downright  Shippen,  or  as  old   Mon- 
taigne.' 

He  does  not  converse  with  us  like  a  peda- 
gogue with  his  pupil,  whom  he  wishes  to 
make  as  great  a  blockhead  as  himself,  but 
like  a  philosopher  and  friend  who  has 
passed  through  life  with  thought  and  ob- 
servation, and  is  willing  to  enable  others  to 
pass  through  it  with  pleasure  and  profit. 
A  writer  of  this  stamp,  I  confess,  appears 
to  me  as  much  superior  to  a  common  book- 
worm, as  a  library  of  real  books  is  supe- 
rior to  a  book-case,  painted  and  lAtered  on 
the  outside  with  the  names  of  celebrated 
works.  As  he  was  the  first  to  attempt  this 
new  way  of  writing,  so  the  same  strong 
natural  impulse  which  prompted  the  under- 
taking carried  him  to  the  end  of  the  course. 
The  same  force  and  honesty  of  mind  which 
urged  him  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  cus- 
tom and  prejudice,  would  enable  him  to 
complete  his  triumph  over  them.  Nearly 
all  the  thinking  of  the  two  last  centuries, 
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of  that  kind  which  the  French  denominate 
morale  observatrice,  is  to  be  found  in  Mon- 
taigne's Essays — there  is  the  germ  at  least, 
and  generally  much  more.  He  sowed  the 
seed  and  cleaned  away  the  rubbish,  even 
where  others  have  reaped  the  fruit,  or  cul- 
tivated and  decorated  the  soil  to  a  greater 
degree  of  nicety  and  perfection.  There  is 
no  one  to  whom  the  old  Latin  adage  is  more 
applicable  than  to  Montaigne :  '  Pereant 
isti  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixerunt.'  There 
has  been  no  new  impulse  given  to  thought 
since  his  time." 

From  the  letter  of  a  friend,  written 
some  five  or  six  years  ago,  we  give  a 
better  character  of  Nicole,  than  we 
should  attempt  to  depict  from  our  own 
knowledge  of  his  writings.  "  Nicole  lived 
in  the  17th  century,  belonged  to  the  so- 
ciety of  Jansenists  at  Paris,  wrote  various 
theological  works,  and  was  the  tutor  of 
Racine.  1  have  hardly  cut  the  leaves, 
but  will  translate  a  passage  or  two  at 
random.  ^ 

OF   ELOQUENCE    IN    STYLE. 

"  There  are  two  sorts  of  beauties  in  an 
eloquent  style.  The  one  consists  in  thoughts 
fair  and  weighty,  but  also  extraordinary  and 
striking  ;  of  which  kind  of  beauty  Lucan, 
Seneca  and  Tacitus  are  full.  The  other 
does  not,  on  the  contrary,  consist  in  rare 
thoughts,  but  in  a  certain  natural  air,  a  facile 
simplicity,  elegant  and  delicate  ;  that  pre- 
sents common  images,  but  lively  and  agree- 
able, and  knows  so  well  the  art  of  follow- 
ing in  its  movements,  that  it  never  fails  to 
express  in  each  topic  the  parts  of  which  it 
is  susceptible,  and  to  draw  forth  the  pas- 
sions and  emotions  the  subject  ought  natu- 
rally to  produce.  This  beauty  blongs  to 
Terence  and  Virgil;  and  we  may  see  how 
much  rarer  it  is  than  the  other,  since  there 
are  no  authors  who  have  been  less  nearly 
approached  than  these." 

There  is  a  remark  in  the  preface,  attri- 
buted to  La  Bruyere,  that  Nicole  wanted 
the  judgment,  solidity,  profundity  and 
exactness  of  a  true  writer  in  morals, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say  of  a  horse,  it 
appears  to  me,  that  he  only  wants  wind, 
bottom  and  legs.  A  fragment  on  the 
Essays  of  Montaigne  certainly  discloses 
very  little  of  the  above  qualities. 

UPON   THE    ESSAYS    OF    MONTAIGNE. 

"  Montaigne  appears  to  me  a  man,  who 
after  he  had  exercised  his  mind  on  all  the 
affairs  of  the  world  to  weigh  their  good  and 
evil,  had  light  enough  to  perceive  their  folly 
and  vanity.     He  has  very  well  exposed  the 


nothingness  of  grandeur  and  inutility  of  the 
sciences,  but  since  he  hardly  knew  of  any 
other  life  than  the  present,  has  concluded 
that  we  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
pass  agreeably  the  little  space  that  has  been 
given  us." 

He  shows  discrimination,  however,  in 
his  remarks  on  different  kinds  of  intel- 
lect, (I'esprit :) 

les  differentes  caracteres  de 
l'esprit. 

"  One  can  have  a  mind  very  just,  very  ra- 
tional, very  agreeable,  and  very  weak  at  the 
same  time. 

"Extreme  delicacy  of  mind  is  a  species  of 
weakness  :  it  perceives  eagerly,  and  yields 
too  readily. 

"There  are  some  characters  gloomy 
throughout.  Some  minds  have  surface  with- 
out depth,others  depth  without  surface,  and 
there  are  those  in  whom  both  advantages 
are  united.  The  first  deceive  the  world 
and  themselves  ;  the  world  deceives  itself 
with  the  second  in  not  judging  them  for 
what  they  are,  but  they  do  not  deceive 
themselves ;  only  the  last  deceive  neither 
others  nor  themselves. 

"  There  are  some  who  find  out  truths  ; 
others  images  for  the  truths,  as  compari- 
sons ;  others  who  find  out  truths  for  ima- 
ges— three  different  kinds  of  intellect.  The 
first  arises  from  clearness  and  subtility  of 
mind ;  the  second  from  ardor  of  mind, 
which,  conceiving  vividly,  finds  by  this 
same  vivacity  comparisons  to  express  it- 
self: '  To  what  shall  I  compare  you,  0 
daughter  of  Jerusalem  .'  To  what  shall  I 
say  you  are  like  !  The  overflowing  of  your 
iniquity  is  like  the  sea;'  the  third  comes 
from  neither  ardor  or  subtility  of  mind, 
but  from  a  certain  agility,  which  applies 
the  same  images  to  different  forms  of  truth, 
and  finds  readily  such  as  suit  it. 

"  It  is  a  great  evil  to  know  the  defects  of 
one's  mind,  to  feel  them,  and  not  to  be  able 
to  correct  them. 

There  are  such  gentle  fools  [sots  si 
doucement]  that  they  do  not  perceive  it  at 
all.  Their  words  and  their  judgments  al- 
ways agree,  end  they  feel  no  internal  re- 
proach to  warn  them  of  their  defects. 

"  The  true  men  of  intellect  are  those  who 
have  but  one  kind  of  talent,  but  it  is  just, 
and  conceives  easily  and  promptly,  what  it 
expresses  in  an  agreeable  manner." 

On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
well  of  Nicole,  and  desire  his  better  ac- 
quaintance. He  is  a  devout  writer,  and 
frequently  concludes  his  moral  in  divini- 
ty. He  appears  also  to  be  an  elegant  and 
graceful  writer." 
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No.    III.    . 

BY   CHARLES   WINTERFIELD. 


After  a  hurried  walk,  I  reached  the 
Rancho.  The  lirst  object  that  met  my 
eye  there  convinced  me  that  a  new  arri- 
val had  occurred  during  the  night.  A 
horse  was  standing  at  the  picket  blocks, 
rigged  off  in  a  style  so  peculiar  as  can 
only  be  conceived  of  on  this  frontier. 
There  was  something  taken  from  all  par- 
ties to  compose  this  characteristic  equip- 
ment. The  bridle,  lariat,  quirt,  and  buf- 
falo-robe had  belonged  to  some  Comanche 
warrior,  v.fho  had  bitten  the  dust  before 
the  unerring  rifle  of  perhaps  their  present 
owner.  The  silver-mounted  saddle  had 
once  been  honored  by  the  seat  of  some 
tinsel-bearing  braggadocio  of  Santa  An- 
na's regular  officials.  The  blanket  was 
American,  probably  from  the  packs  of 
the  Santa  Fe  traders.  The  half-gallon 
water-gourd  looked  like  a  "  big-bellied 
bottle,"  with  a  second  one,  a  little  larger, 
hitched  to  its  bottom  by  the  neck,  and 
all  made  fast  by  a  transparent  raw-hide, 
fitting  like  wax,  drawn  over  them  both. 
I  thought  it  was  a  double  glass-bottle,  in 
reality,  until  examination  showed  me 
that  it  was  a  complete  gourd.  The  raw- 
hide cover  was  marked  with  sundry  cu- 
rious hieroglyphics,  which  showed  that 
it  came  from  some  Indian  village  toward 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  steed  him- 
self was  a  regular  vicious-looking,  pied, 
skew-ball  of  a  mustang.  "  And  the 
owner  of  this  eccentric  paraphernalia  I 
he  must  be  an  '  out-and-outer !'  a  real 
'  wild  boy  !'  and  this  horse  is  foamy  and 
blown — he  must  have  been  running  for 
it !  Some  more  news  from,  the  Coman- 
ches,  I  expect !  I'll  call  the  Colonel  out, 
and  tell  him  about  that  fellow,  Agatone, 
first,  before  1  go  in  to  see  this  man,  for 
he  may  not  be  the  right  sort  of  character 
to  talk  before." 

I  paw  the  Colonel,  at  this  moment, 
step,  yawning  and  stretching,  lazily  to 
the  door,  lie  was  just  in  the  act  of 
greeting  me  with  his  usual  loud  jeering 
welcome,  wiien  I  made  a  quick  gesture 
of  caution,  and  beckoned  him  out.  He 
caugiit  his  breath  instantly,  and  stepped 
quietly  behind  the  house.  I  followed 
him,  and  having  communicated  my  news 
in  a  whisper,  he  almost  turned  black  in 


the  face,  and  champed  his  teeth  heavily, 
like  a  wild  boar,  at  hearing  that  his  mor- 
tal enemy  had  been  so  near  him  and  es- 
caped. He  seized  me,  with  the  grip  of  a 
grizzly  bear,  by  the  arm,  and  hurried  me 
into  the  cow-pen  at  a  safer  distance  trom 
the  house  ;  and  between  the  low,  smoth- 
ered growl  of  curses  to  the  name  of 
Agatone,  he  questioned  me  eagerly  as  to 
every  point  in  regard  to  the  appearance 
of  the  men,  the  length  of  time  since  they 
started,  the  direction  they  took,  &c.,  until, 
being  satisfied  in  this  respect,  he  grew  a 
little  more  self-posse.ssed,  and  thanked  me 
for  coming  so  soon  to  let  him  know. 
"  For,"  said  he,  "  I  havn't  a  doubt  the 
wolfish  sneak  has  a  camp  somewhere 
close  at  hand,  and  all  his  pack  with  him. 
I  must  go  over  to  the  old  madam's  and 
start  the  Tonquowa  on  his  trail  ;  for,  al- 
though she  likes  the  Indian,  he  likes  me 
better,  and  hates  Agatone  more.  He  will 
find  out  where  they  are  camped,  and 
bring  me  back  the  news  ;  and  then  ."'  he 
fairly  trembled  as  he  clutched  his  knife. 
"  But  I  am  glad  you  called  me  out  as  you 
did  ,  for  that  d — d  mongrel  creature  in 
the  house,  there — I  wouldn't  have  him 
to  hear  this  for  a  horse  !" 

"  Who  is  he.  Colonel .'" 

"  Wliy,  the  devil  only  knows,  for  no- 
body else  claims  him  !  He's  a  half-breed 
Mexican  and  white.  His  name  is  Davis. 
He's  a  thieving,  cut-throat  rascal,  that 
lives  between  both  parties,  and  on  both. 
He  has  been  all  through  INlcxico,  Cali- 
fornia—  everywhere,  indeed  I  —  knows 
everybody,  and  lias  plundered  everybody 
— Americans,  JMexicans,  Indians,  and 
all ;  and  every  one  hates  him,  and  feels 
uneasy  while  he  is  about ;  ibr  he  is  such 
a  lying,  treacherous  villain,  that  there  is 
no  telling  when  you  are  safe  where  he 
is.  He  has  been  living,  until  the  last 
month  or  two,  down  yonder,  at  the  Ran- 
cho of  that  poor  fool  of  a  Texan  lieuten- 
ant I  told  you  about,  that  married  a  Me.x- 
ican  woman,  and  has  been  making  a 
'  spike  buck'  of  him  ;  and  lie,  poor  sneak, 
hasn't  iiad  the  manhood  to  drive  him  oU. 
He  went  away  of  himself,  a  short  time 
since,  on  some  treacherous  expedition^ 
and  I  hoped  he  was  gone  for  good,  when 
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he  came  staving  up  here  this  morning,  all 
in  a  sweat,  with  the  news  that  there  is  a 
large  camp  of  Comanches,  about  hfteen 
miles  otl',  on  the  Medina.  He  says  they 
chased  him,  but  I  doubt  it.  I  am  afraid 
there  is  some  treachery  in  it.  I  don't 
like  him  and  Agatone  being  in  the  neigh- 
horhood  at  the  same  time.  I  expect,  for 
one,  that  we  shall  have  to  tie  him  up  and 
shoot  him !  But  I  must  go  !  You  walk 
in  as  if  you  had  just  come,  and  be  cau- 
tious how  you  talk  before  him." 

So  we  parted — he  setting  off  speedily 
for  the  Rancho,  while  I  stepped  care- 
lessly into  the  house.  There  were  two 
men  sitting  at  the  table  with  the  Texan, 
who  introduced  me  in  a  characteristic 
manner — merely  saying,  as  he  nodiffed 
from  me  to  a  tall,  stout,  sunburnt  young 
American,  who  had  rather  a  soft  look  out 
of  his  large,  meaningless,  flaring  eyes, 
"  Kentuck,  this  is  the  lieutenant !  and 
this  man,"  nodding  at  tne  other  one,  "is 
Davis !  Sit  down,  or  you'll  have  nothing 
left  here  to  eat.  The  '  woman '  will 
have  to  cook  more  for  the  colonel.  Did 
you  see  him  as  you  came  along  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  saw  him  going  toward  the 
upper  Ranches." 

"  Did  your  pet  Mexican  die .'  haw, 
haw  !  You  were  nicely  set  to  work,  to  go 
to  all  that  trouble  to  save  a  tilthy  hog  of  a 
Mexican  from  dying.  Why,  1  had  much 
sooner  have  stamped  his  entrails  out  I" 
"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  1,  so 
soon  as  the  laugh  in  which  the  other  two 
had  joined  would  permit  me  to  be  heard  ; 
"  it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to  un- 
derstand the  interest  I  took  in  this  man." 
"  Yes,  I  have  got  no  blarney  in  me  to 
waste  on  a  brute  of  a  Mexican  !" 

"  Nobody  doubts  your  having  too 
much  of  the  brute  in  you,  to  care  for 
others,  whether  brutes  or  mea."  1  said 
this  in  rather  an  excited  tone,  for  I  was 
provoked  at  the  taunting  coarseness  of 
my  reception- 

The  Texan  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
clutching  at  his  belt,  said,  "  Look  here, 
Kentuck,  I  don't  allow  people  to  talk  to 
me  in  that  sort  of  a  way,  sir  !" 

The  lieutenant  here  interposed,  in  a 
good-humored  manner, and  soon  restored 
a  negative  sort  of  peace,  though  the 
Texan  was  surly  about  it  for  some  time. 

This  was  a  very  i'oolish  di. splay  of 
sensitiveness  on  my  part,  which  a  little 
farther  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  frontier 
life  would  have  saved  me  from.  He  did 
not  mean  anything  more  than  a  coarse 
joke ;  and  my  dignified  fiare-up  was  all 


"  pearls  before  swine  "  among  such  men, 
which  1  felt  afterwards  was  a  little  ver- 
dant, and  out  of  keeping  with  the  tone  I 
should  have  preserved  under  circumstan- 
ces I  had  voluntarily  thrown  myself  into. 
The  truth  is,  I  was  fagged  and  out  of 
spirits,  from  the  loss  of  the  whole  night's 
rest,  after  the  fatigues  and  suffering  of 
the  day  before, and  had  little  of  the  reck- 
less buoyancy  left,  which  was  necessary 
to  carry  me  without  difficulty  through  such 
scenes.  1  dwell  upon  this  little  incident, 
because  it  was  characteristic,  and  the 
reader  will  see  that  I  afterwards  had  some 
trouble  about  it.  When  we  were  quieted 
again,  and  got  to  work  upon  our  break- 
fast, I  took  a  good  look  at  the  new 
comers. 

The  lieutenant,  as  they  called  him,  imr 
pressed  me  as  rather  a  greasy,  easy,  good- 
for-nothing  sort  of  a  somebody  ;  while 
Davis,  who  was  a  thin,  athletic  person, 
with  a  pale,  olive  complexion,  wore  upon 
his  sharp  face  that  keen,  restless,  knavish 
look,  to  be  in  the  presence  of    which, 
makes  one  feel  fidgety.      There  was  a 
quick,  incessant  play  of  light  about  his 
eyes   that   reminded   me   of    a    snake's 
tongue    vibrating    in    strong    sunshine. 
The  fellow  Avas  dressed  in  the  extreme 
of  a  mongrel  dandyism,  which  seemed  to 
be  the  result  of  an  untiring  effort  to  unite 
all  the  exaggerations  of  all  the  costumes 
he  had  ever  seen,  and  was  more  of   a 
hotch-potch  than  even  the  equipage  of 
his  horse.  His  coarse,  black  hair,  plastered 
with  lard  into  genuine  "  soap  locks,"  a 
half-yard  in  length,  was  sticking  about 
his  shoulders,  over  Avhich  was  thrown, 
with  a  most  jaunty  air,  a  full-circle  cloak 
of  coarse  blue  cloth,  lined  down  the  fronts 
with  flaming  scarlet  velvet,  which  was 
so  disposed  as  to  show  its  every  inch ; 
his    neckcloth    was    a    coarse    silk    of 
the  same  gaudy  color,  and  disposed  in 
folds,    the  amplitude  of   which    would 
have  laid   the  Broadway   dandies  alto- 
gether in  the  shade  ;    and,  in  point  of 
jewelry,  he  could  have  snapped  his  fin- 
gers at  them  too,  so  far  as  number  was 
concerned,  at  least:  his  smutty  bosom 
was    literally    studded    Avith    pins   and 
brooches  of  every  quality  and  size,  from 
copper  and  tin  foil,  up  to  pure  gold. 
When,  as  he  caught  my  eye  upon  him, 
mistaking  its  expression  for  admiration, 
he  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  jerked  up  his 
"sombrero," — banded  two-thirds  of  the 
way  to  the  top  of  its  sugar-loafed  crown 
with  red  and  white  beads — and  setting  it 
pertly  awry  upon  his  stringy  locks,  with 
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arms  a-kimbo,  under-lip  compressed,  and 
eyebrows  puckered  into  an  expression 
of  savage  pomposity,  he  strutted  stiffly 
out  to  and  fro  in  front  of  me — I  could 
scarcely  avoid  bursting  into  a  hearty  lit 
of  laughter,  as  he  recalled  Ford's  quaint 
description  of  an  "Old-Time  Euphuist," 
or  transcendental  cocxomb : 

"  Resplendent — glistening 
Like  Juno's  witless  Bird,  he  ruffled,  when 
Beneath  the  opening  portcullis  of  Morn 
He  strutteth  back  and  forth — the  mimic 

Argus 
Of  his  wide  tail  outspread,  that  he  might 

sun 
The  tasseled  glories  of  his  shiney  head 
Within  its  hundred  eyes  !" 

Oh,  it  was  rich  !  I  screwed  my  face 
into  an  expression  of  intense  admiration. 
This  went  to  his  heart,  and  stepping  in 
front  of  me,  with  a  lordly  wave  of  his 
hand,  that  fairly  glistened  with  rings  of 
every  metal  and  size,  he  addressed  me 
with  a  loud  nasal  twang  to  his  insolent 
voice  :  "  Senor  Kentuck  !  I  have  been  a 
great  traveler  !  Prodigious  traveler  I  I 
have  seen  the  world,  Seiior,  like  a  brave 
man  !  and  have  tasted  all  there  is  in  it  a 
gallant  man  dare  taste !  Yes,  Seiior, 
from  the  '  Pulque '  and  the  '  Noyau '  of 
the  dirty  '  Rancho '  of  '  Dobeys '  and 
logs,  to  the  flashing  wines  in  the  marble 
mansion  on  the  '  Hacienda  '  of  a  '  Don  ' — 
from  the  dirty  calabash  of  a  naked  In- 
dian, to  a  silver  bowl  in  the  palaces  of 
Montezuma  !  I  have  drank  till  I  could 
touch  it  with  my  linger !  and  this  ain't 
all  either ;  the  iSeiioras  have  loved  me  in 
all  these  places  !  1  have  sucked  the  nec- 
tar from  the  yellow  flowers  in  my  way 
from  'TierraCalliente,'  where  they  melted 
to  a  look,  and  died  away  to  my  touch, 
up  to  '  Tierra  Fries,'  where  their  frozen 
bosoms  could  thaw  to  no  other  glance 
than  mine !  and,  in  the  great  Mexico  itself, 
they  crowded  around  me  with  such  eager- 
ness that  they  almost  tore  my  splendid 
clothes  to  tatters,  and  I  had  to  draw  my 
stiletto  so,  to  keep  them  oill"  and  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  he  whipped  it  out 
and  nourished  it  with  wonderful  rapidity 
before  our  eyes.  "  Yes,  Serio — "  "  Yes," 
interrupted  Texas,  jumping  to  his  feet, 
"  you  heat  thunder  and  alligator  swal- 
lowing all  hollow  !  You'll  die  off  into  a 
long  jackass  bray — pewter  drops — cot- 
ton velvet — glass  beads  and  all,  if  you 
don't  stop.  Blast  me,  you  are  worse 
than  a  Mexican  !"  This  seemed  the  cli- 
max of  contempt,  according  to  his  ideas 
of  the  force  of  expletives,  and  he  paused 


for  breath,  looking  at  the  fellow  with  the 
most  ludicrous  expression  of  contempt. 

Davis  had  paused  at  the  interruption, 
his  hand  still  holding  the  stiletto  in  the 
air.  He  had  listened,  at  first,  with  an 
expression  of  blank  astonishment,  that 
anybody  should  dream  of  interrupting  so 
musical  a  flow  of  eloquence;  but  when 
he  heard  his  finery  talked  about  in  such 
disrespectful  terms,  his  eyes  fairly  blazed 
again  with  malignant  ferocity,  and  there 
was  a  very  devil's  venemous  passion  in 
his  whole  air,  as  he  stood  for  an  instant 
gazing  at  the  Texan  after  he  got  through ; 
then,  quick  as  the  spring  of  a  wild-cat, 
threw  himself,  convulsively,  at  his  un- 
armed breast  —  the  stiletto  must  strike 
him  full  in  the  throat !  1  sprang  towards 
them,  but  a  stronger  arm  was  upon  him 
before  me.  Sooner  than  I  could  think, 
he  was  lying  prostrate  and  stunned 
against  the  opposite  side  of  the  house, 
and  the  Colonel,  with  his  knee  upon  his 
breast,  was  wrenching  his  weapon  from 
his  hand,  when  the  lieutenant  and  myself 
together,  succeeded  in  arresting  his  arm. 

"Damn  it,  let  go  boys;  we  will  have 
to  kill  him  yet,  anyhow  !" 

The  Texan  here  interposed,  and  we 
dragged  the  Colonel  off  backwards. 

"  If  there  is  any  killing,  PU  do  it  my- 
self !"  said  the  Texan,  as  he  sprang  with 
his  heavy  boot-heels  upon  the  chest  of 
the  prostrate  wretch.  Leaving  the  Colo- 
nel to  recover  his  feet  we  ran  to  him  and 
jerked  him  ofij  telling  him  the  man  was 
dead  already.  We  succeeded  after  great 
difficulty  in  quieting  them,  as  they  saw 
that  the  man  yet  lay  perfectly  still.  I 
threw  some  water  in  his  face,  and  in  a 
little  while  he  began  to  stir,  and  was 
shortly  on  his  feet  again,  for  he  was  only 
stunned:  he  staggered  out  of  the  door, 
and  vomited  a  quantity  of  blood  that  had 
been  started  by  the  Texan's  heels,  while 
he  stood  laughing  at  him  and  enjoying 
the  "  fun,"  as  he  called  it.  The  man 
came  sullenly  into  the  house  after  a  while, 
half-doubled  up,  and  seeming  effectually 
cowed — his  head  muflled  in  a  bandage — 
his  finery  all  bedragged — his  vain-glory 
all  gone — looking  as!  have  seen  a  dung- 
hill cock,  which  had  been  caught  stealing 
dough  in  the  kitchen, and  been  thoroughly 
ducked  in  the  slop-tub  by  the  angry  old 
black  cook,  and  which,  shaking  the  bran 
and  filth  from  its  eyes  and  stringy  fea- 
thers, would  slink,  with  a  doleful  air,  to 
hide  its  diminished  head  in  a  corner  from 
the  gaze  of  its  dames,  till  its  glory  was 
replenished.     Could  some  of  those  "  Vel- 
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low  Flowers,"  the  nectar  from  whose  lips 
he  had  sucked,  have  seen  him  then  I — 
the  gay  ideal  of  their  voluptuous  dreams, 
skulking  in  a  corner,  the  '■'  shine"  rubbed 
off,  and  gore  and  dirt  smeared  in  its  place 
— his  baubles  trampled,  and  those  sleek, 
flowing  locks,  clotted  and  confused  be- 
neath the  ties  of  that  most  flaming  of 
cravats — would  he  not  have  realized  to 
them, 

"  Cupid  hood-winked  with  a  scarf, 
Bearing  a  Tartar's  painted  bow  of  lathe, 
Scaring  the  ladies  like  a  crow-keeper  ?" 

Gentle  "  Yellow  Flowers  !"  your  for- 
tunate stars  have  spared  you  this  rude 
shock,  and  peacefully  their  mellow  beams 
may  rain  on  your  warm  brows  the  dew 
of  visions ;  and  in  them  you  may  still 
undoubting  see  that  glowing  form,  with 
all  the  gallant  show  unmarred,  that  left 
its  impress  on  your  hearts  !     Blissful  ig- 
norance !  and  perhaps  all  you  will  hear 
of  this  will  be  the  story  of  a  triumph, 
when,  on  some  sad-eyed  Eve,  you  sit  be- 
neath the  moss-hung  oak,  sighing  with 
the  breeze  for  lack  of  warmer  sighs, 
"  To  take  the  amorous  echo  up," 
you  shall  hear  an  answer  to  your  hearts 
in  his  exulting  shout  as  he  comes  career- 
ing across  the  plains  upon  his  sweltering 
steed,  to  dash  the  gory  trophies  of  his  ven- 
geance at  your  feet !    Even  now  he  seems 
to  be  forging  the   silent  thunder  of  re- 
venge !     1  can  perceive  that  the  malig- 
nant fiend  has  not  been  exorcised  by  any 
means,  with  all  the  truculent  efforts  of 
these  two  rugged  "  clerks  of  the  Green- 
wood," who   have  taken  the   matter  in 
hand  ;  for  as  he  sits  crouched  in  the  cor- 
ner, I  can  see  the  red  light  of  hate  direly 
gleaming  from  his  eyes,  like  two  burning     how  to  get  there  was  the  puzzle  !     The 


are  desperately  taken,  not  for  my  sake, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  dandies  at  home; 
for  how  can  they  survive  it,  should  I, 
in  pursuance  of  my  duty  as  the  nearest 
representative  of  this  gallant  Mexican 
•'  Euphuist,"  be  compelled  to  assign  you 
"a  local  habitation"  in  the  "  Tierra  Fries," 
that  arctic  realm  of  "  frozen  bosoms  ?" 
You  are  difficult  enough  of  assault  now, 
and  home  dandies  have  not  the  hery 
glance  of  our  "  Euphuist"  to  thaw  ice- 
bergs !  and  furthermore,  upon  this  same 
dreadful  penalty,  dare  not  institute  unfair 
comparisons  between  him  and  our  "  do- 
mestic manufacture."  For  though  my  client 

"  cannot  sing. 
Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt,  nor  sweeten  talk. 
Nor  play  at  subtle  games — fair  virtues  all 
To  which  the  Grecians  are  most  prompt 
and  pregnant," 

i.e."Corinthians"  of  Broadway! — Though 
he  may  not  be  possessed  of  "  the  still  and 
dunlb  discursive  devil"  that  lurks  in  these, 
yet  his  is  a  matchless  fling  at  a  "  Fan- 
dango," and  he  can  swing  the  "  dark- 
eyed  daughters  of  the  Sun,"  to  the  merry 
click  of  the  Castanet,  with  most  volup- 
tuous grace,  through  many  a  tangled, 
quaint  and  winding  measure,  which  they, 
with  all  the  aid  of  "dancing  shoes  with 
nimble  soles,"  would  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  foot  it  through.  We  must 
leave  him  in  eclipse  for  a  little  while,  to 
go  on  with  our  story. 

And  now  came  another  scene  of  ludi- 
crous bluster  and  confusion.  A  Mexican 
scout  had  returned  and  reported  a  large 
body  of  Indians  camped  on  the  Medina ; 
thus  confirming  the  report  brought  in  by 
Davis.     We  must  go  and  rout  them,  but 


coals  from  a  dark  hearth,  as  he  watches 
the  movements  of  his  late  assaulters  about 
the  room.  1  shall  look  for  terrible  re- 
sults ere  the  ghost  of  his  honor  be  ap- 
peased !  And  now  fair  daughters  of  the 
North,  how  do  you  fancy  this  "  Mercu- 
tio"  of  the  sunny  South  ?  At  the  bare 
recital  of  this  Protean  versatility  of  attrac- 
tion, will  you  not  own  the  "  soft  im- 
peachment 1"  Come,  no  coy  airs !  con- 
fess it  frankly — at  even  the  rough  sketch 
of  a  hero  so  exquisitely  "  just  the  thing" — 
that  the  delicious  fluttering  tumult  at  your 
hearts  has  waked  "  the  silent  war  of  lihes 
and  of  roses"  in  a  Parthian  fight,  career- 
ing up  from  your  warm  bosoms,  over 
your  "silver  cheeks,"  and  breaking  in 
red  spray  beneath  the  azure  veiling  of 
your  temples  ?    Acknowledge  that  you 
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Texan  had  recovered  his  horse,  but  the 
Colonel,  myself  and  the  Lieutenant,  had 
none.  We  could  not  get  them  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  should  we  have  to  foot  it 
the  fifteen  miles .'  While  we  were  deba- 
ting this  perplexing  question — every  man 
talking  for  himself  and  all  together — the 
remnant  of  yesterday's  party  galloped  up. 
They  had  concluded  by  this  time  that  it 
was  best  to  have  us  along — not  that  they 
could  not  exterminate  the  enemy  to-day 
as  they  had  yesterday  by  their  unassist- 
ed valor!  No,  forbid  it  shades  of  Mon- 
tezumas,  Incas  and  Castilians  all !  By 
their  united  glories  they  needed  not  our 
arms  !  But  they  pitied  us,  seeing  that 
we  would  go  if  we  had  to  walk ;  and  felt 
a  generous  sympathy  kindle  in  their  war- 
rior breasts  at  witnessing  our  ardor ;  so 
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that  they  had  brought  led-horses  tor  us. 
And  there  was  Antoue  again — the  brazen 
knave  bragging  with  as  obstreperous  im- 
pudence as  ever;  though  he  kept  a  Httle 
back  and  a  sharp  eye  about  him  this  time, 
for  the  Texan — but  this  only  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  talk  the  louder.  As 
his  character  of  privilege  as  boaster  and 
spokesman-general  seemed  to  be  conce- 
ded, even  the  bloody  veterans  of  yester- 
day sat  quietly  and  listened  while  he 
made  speeches  for  them  ;  expressing  in 
super-grandiloquence,  the  sense  they  en- 
tertained of  their  own  magnanimous  gen- 
erosity, in  thus  furnishing  us  gratuitously 
with  the  means  of  sharing  with  them  on 
equal  terms  the  flowering  laurels  they 
were  about  to  gain. 

After  thf^  peroration,  they  opened  their 
ranks,  and  led  out  for  our  admiration  the 
steeds  they  had  brought  us.  Oh  Mars  ! 
hadst  thou  belonged  to  the  mythology  of 
Mexico,  they  would  have  made  thee  all 
legs  I  The  horses  they  rode  themselves 
were  nimble  and  active  animals,  while 
those  they  offered  us  were  the  veriest 
starved,  worn,  ulcerated,  miserable  anato- 
mies, tha.t  can  be  conceived — ^looking  as 
though  their  legs  could  hardly  totter  un- 
der the  raw  and  wretched  sack  of  bones 
which  made  up  their  shriveled  bodies. 
It  appeared  that  they  were  three  pack- 
horses  the  Comanches  had  left  behind 
them  as  useless  in  their  passage  through 
our  "  bottom."  I  turned  off" in  angry  de- 
spair, while  the  Colonel  and  Lieutenant 
selected  the  two  best,  determined  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  Just  at  this  moment,  a 
Mexican  woman  came  running  to  us  with 
the  information  that  she  had  noticed  a 
number  of  wolves  prowling  about  a  low 
thicket  a  few  hundred  yards  off.  The 
Comanches  had  passed  through  it  as  they 
were  approaching  to  attack  us  the  morn- 
ing before,  and  she  supposed  they  had 
left  a  dead  body  there,  for  the  wolves 
looked  so  bold  and  eager — as  they  always 
do  where  a  human  body  is  concerned — 
that  she  had  been  afraid  to  go  herself  to 
see  what  it  was ;  but,  that  they  were 
tearing  and  fighting  over  something  on 
the  ground,  she  could  distinguish  very 
plainly.  We  determined  to  leave  the  dis- 
pute about  the  horses,  and  see  what  this 
meant.  The  Mexicans  chnrgcd  with 
headlong  rashness  and  shouts,  down  upon 
the  thickct,and  live  or  six  wolves  actually 
scurried  out,  with  tails  between  their 
legs,  looking  a  good  deal  frightened. 
Tliey  were  so  much  exhilarated  by  this 
success,  that  they  kept  on  after  the  wolves 


to  let  off  their  surplus  valor  in  imagining 
them   Indians   flying  before   their  arms ; 
while  we  went  into  the  thicket,  where  a 
most  revolting  sight  met  our  view.     A 
spot,  several  yards  in  circumference,  was 
trampled    into    a    black,    bloody    mire, 
strewed  with  white   hair,  lorn   clothes, 
and  the  fragments  of  what  we  saw  had 
been  the  body  of  an  American  boy.   There 
lay  the  head  torn  by  the  neck  out  from 
the   shoulders,  one-half  the  face   eaten 
away,  and  the  marks  of  ravenous  teeth 
scratched  in  white  lines  across  the  skull; 
here,  the  bare  ribs;  there,  the  legs  torn 
from  their  sockets  and  stripped  of  flesh, 
except  one  on  which  a  stocking  still  re- 
mained ;  and   when    it    was   pulled   off 
there   was  the   pale   foot  with  its   livid 
nails,  entire — and  the  flaxen  Iiair  clotted 
into  locks,  as  the  bloody  brutes  had  sha- 
ken its  tangles  from  their  fangs,  clung 
about  the  bones  and  to  the  shrubs  around, 
whose  broken  twigs  and  red  stiiins  bore 
witness  to  the  wild  struggle  that   had  so 
dismembered  it.     1  was  absolutely  sick- 
ened by  the  horrid  sight,  and  even  the 
rude  men  around  me  were  subdued  and 
touched  ;  even   the  Colonel's  voice  sunk 
into  low  tones  of  something  hke  sadness, 
as  he  ordered  a  Mexican  to  bring  a  mat- 
tock, and  we  went  reverently  to  work 
according  to  his  directions,  to  gather  up 
the  scattered   fragments  and  lieap  them 
together  for  the  grave.     By  turns  we  took 
the  mattock  and  silent!)'  dug  away  at  the 
rude  hole.     That  he   was  an  American 
boy   was  all  we  knew,  and   this   was 
enough  for  our  sympathies.    That  he  had 
been  killed  by  the  Comanches  we  were 
convinced  from  parts  of  his  clothing,  in 
which  we  could  discover  plainly  the  cut 
of  a  lance  head,  and  this  was  enough  to 
occupy  us  with   stern  thoughts  of  ven- 
geance.    The  ha.sty  grave  was  iinit^hcd. 
and  the  bones  laid  decently  in  such  order 
as  we  could  into  it,  and  the  dirt,  wet  with 
his   own  blood,  thrown    in  ujion   them. 
Dust   to  dust,   poor  boy  !  yours   was  a 
hideous  fate  indeed  !     We  then  collectsd 
logs  from   every  direction,  and  heaped 
them  in  a  great  pile  upon  the  grave,  to 
kcej)  the  wolves  from  digging  the  bones 
up  with   their  paws,  and  turned  to  go 
back — all   parties  more   thoroughly  so- 
bered than  [  should  have  thought  it  pos- 
sible for  such  men  to  be. 

A  Mexican  from  the  madam's  Ivancho, 
and  on  foot,  here  joined  us ;  he  told  us 
that  the  Comanches  had  done  a  great  deal 
of  mischief  before  they  reached  us.  In 
addition  to  a  number  of  other  murders, 
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they  had  come  suddenly  upon  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Black,  who  lived  some  twen- 
ty miles  off,  when  he  was  ploughing  in 
the  field.  He  was  holding  the  plough- 
handles,  while  his  son,  about  thirteen 
years  of  age,  drove  the  oxen.  The  In- 
dians were  nearly  on  him  before  he  saw 
them.  He  seized  his  little  son  by  the 
hand  and  ran  for  life  towards  the  house, 
where  his  rifle  was.  The  Indians  were  so 
close  upon  him,  that  in  the  hurry  the  little 
boy  fell  and  broke  the  hold  of  his  father's 
hand  ;  he  looked  back,  and  saw  that  if  he 
stopped  an  instant  to  regain  him,  their  lan- 
ces would  be  into  him — they  were  already 
standing  in  their  stirrups  to  launch  them 
: — so  he  kept  on,  hoping  to  get  his  rifle  in 
time  to  rescue  him.  He  sprang  into  his 
house,  and  one  of  them  was  in  such  eager 
pursuit  that,  before  he  could  check  his 
headway,  his  horse  run  its  head  into  the 
door,  and  had  nearly  pitched  its  rider 
head-foremost  into  it.  Before  he  could 
recover  himself.  Black  had  dashed  his 
brains  out  with  his  rifle.  He  then  sprang 
into  the  saddle  of  the  Indian,  maddened 
with  a  father's  agony  as  he  saw  the  rest 
of  the  party  making  off  at  full  speed  with 
his  child — for  only  the  single  one  had 
followed  him  after  he  dropped  his  boy. 
One  of  them,  lifting  the  boy  on  the  point 
of  his  lance  by  the  clothes,  had  set  him 
behind  another,  and  then  they  had  wheeled 
and  cleared  out,  seeing,  probably,  what 
would  be  the  result  of  the  affair  with 
Black.  The  poor  man  saw  they  had 
greatly  the  start  of  him,  but  he  gave  chase 
alone  with  the  desperation  of  frantic  hope ; 
and  frantic  it  proved  to  be,  for  they  out- 
stripped him  far  enough, and  he  soon  lost 
sight  of  them.  He  then  turned,  and  made 
for  Bexar,  to  get  Hay's  Rangers,  in  the 
hope  that  he  should  be  able  to  intercept 
them  before  they  reached  the  hills. 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  Colonel,  "  this  is  the 
8on  of  poor  Black  we  have  just  buried  ! 
A  most  unfortunate  man  he  has  been  ! 
This  is  the  second  son  he  has  had  killed 
within  the  year,  and  is  the  last  of  his 
family.  He's  a  brave  man,  but  has  been 
foolish  in  always  living  where  nobody 
else  would  dare  to  live  ;  he  was  living  in 
just  such  a  place  when  his  other  boy  was 
killed.  Black  had  a  very  fine  horse,  and 
the  boy  was  riding  it  after  cattle,  when 
oneof  Agatone'smen,whohad  been  lurk- 
ing about  to  steal  it  for  several  days, 
waylaid  the  boy,  shot  him,  and  took  the 
horse.  When  he  was  going  to  live  in 
this  place,  I  tried  to  persuade  him  not, 


but  to  come  and  live  nearer  to  me ;  but 
he  wouldn't  do  it !  He's  a  strange,  wild 
sort  of  a  man.  They  say  his  wife,  that 
he  loved  very  much,  vv'as  killed  by  the 
Mexicans,  and  that  Agatone  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it, — and  the  poor  fellow 
has  been  a  little  cracked  ever  since  !  but  1 
don't  pity  a  man  much  who  would  let  the 
death  of  a  woman  crack  his  brain  !" 

Paugh !  I  felt  as  if  I  could  ram  the  butt 
of  my  gun  into  his  mouth  for  the  utter- 
ance of  so  coarse  a  thought;  but  I  re- 
membered the  scene  at  breakfast  with  the 
Texan,  and  held  my  peace.  Such  a 
comment  was  sacrilegious,  upon  a  story 
which,  unconsciously  to  him,  was  a  most 
touching  one.  I  felt  a  deep  and  sadder 
interest  for  the  man  at  once.  Such  a 
grief  was  that  of  a  strong  nature— haunting 
him  out  from  all  social  ties,  to  live  in  the 
constant  presence  of  dangers  which  ap- 
palled other  men,  that  he  might  dedicate 
his  solitary  life  to  past  memories  and 
vengeance.  Truly  was  it  a  piteous  fate 
to  see  thus  cut  off,  one  after  another,  the 
only  living  bonds  between  that  love  and 
the  deep  oblivion  of  death !  This  man 
is  an  instance,  among  many  others,  of  the 
strange,  passionate  eccentrics  to  be  met 
with  on  this  frontier. 

"But,  Colonel,"  said  I,  "if  this  be 
the  son  of  Black,  why  should  the  Indians 
have  brought  him  all  this  distance  to 
kill  him,  if  they  intended  to  do  it !" 

"  Oh  !  they  didn't  intend  to  do  it  when 
they  brought  him  off:  they  don't  often 
kill  white  children  when  they  can  get 
them  away.  They  adopt  the  boys,  and 
make  warriors  of  them,  and  value  them 
very  highly,  for  a  number  of  their  most 
distinguished  war  chiefs  were  stolen  in 
this  way;  but  for  the  girls  they  care 
little :  they  take  them  if  it  is  convenient, 
and  if  it  isn't,  they  seldom  kill  them. 
They  don't  make  wives  of  them,  but 
merely  slaves.  They  have  so  great  con- 
tempt for  the  Mexicans  though,  that  they 
always  kill  them — man,  woman  and 
child.  They  never  permit  a  white  boy 
to  be  rescued  ;  and  if  there  is  any  proba- 
bility of  this,  they  invariably  kill  him. 
I  suppose  the  way  this  thing  happened  ■ 
was,  that  the  Indian  with  the  boy  be- 
hind him,  was  in  the  rear,  and  the  boy 
hearing  the  guns,  and  thinking  that 
friends  were  near,  jnmped  off  and  at- 
tempted to  run  for  it,  and  the  Indian 
struck  his  lance  into  him  and  left  him. 
It  is  a  settled  point  with  them  always  to 
do  this ;  for  they  consider  that  if  the  boy 
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escapes  them,  he  will  become  a  white 
warrior;  but  if  they  kill  him,  it  is  one 
future  enemy  out  of  the  way  !" 

I  had  afterwards  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  this  savage  trait  more  clearly 
illustrated  !  The  whole  party  were  now 
assembled  at  the  blocks  of  the  picketing, 
armed  and  mounting,  "  in  hot  haste,"  for 
the  Indian  fight ;  and  when  everybody 
else  was  under  way,  I  found  myself  by 
the  side  of  the  most  disconsolate,  wo- 
begone  looking  beast  that  ever  it  was 
my  fortune  to  put  eyes  upon.  Rosinante 
was  an  over-fed,  high-conditioned  steed 
compared  with  him.  A  starved  buzzard 
would  have  scorned  to  pick  his  lean  ribs, 
and  a  hungry  wolf's  tooth  could  have 
hardly  scraped  anything  but  hair,  hide 
and  tendon  from  his  hams ;  and  there 
was  a  great  disgusting  sore  on  his  back. 
But  what  was  I  to  do  ?  My  feet  were 
still  too  tender  and  full  of  thorns  to 
think  of  walking.  My  pride  would  not 
permit  me  to  stay  behind,  and  the  only 
resource  left  was  to  make  the  best  of 
this  wretched  creature.  I  felt  my  con- 
science twinge  me  hard  as  the  poor  ani- 
mal groaned  when  I  mounted  the  saddle. 
The  Lieutenant  came  back  and  gave  me 
a  "  quirt ;"  assuring  me  that  there  was  a 
wonderful  outcome  in  all  these  horses, 
and  that  I  had  only  to  ply  it  well  to  make 
my  steed  do  all  I  wished — that  I  could 
easily  keep  up  until  we  got  to  the  Co- 
manche camp,  and  then  1  could  win  a 
horse  for  myself.  This  all  chimed  so  well 
with  my  own  wishes,  that  I  commenced 
plying  the  heavy  whip  upon  the  sounding 
ribs  of  my  steed  ;  and  as  his  unex- 
pectedly brisk  movement  brought  me  up 
with  the  company  very  soon,  1  began  to 
conceive  that  his  miserable  looks  were 
all  a  deception,  and  to  feel  entirely  merci- 
less, as  I  conceived  he  had  been  "  play- 
ing 'possum"  with  me  in  assuming  them. 
The  whole  of  this  I  was  very  anxious  to 
believe,  and  that  the  saddle,  though  it 
rested  upon  that  huge  sore  on  his  back, 
did  not  hurt  him  in  reality,  but  that  some- 
how or  other  he  had  got  used  to  it. 
Pardon  me,  gentle  reader,  for  this  cruel 
sophistry  !  But  you  must  consider  that, 
in  this  frontier  life,  all  depends  upon 
your  being  positively  in  it,  when  a  light 
occurs,  for  nobody  takes  the  trouble  to 
consider  the  impossibility  of  your  get- 
ting there !  If  you  arc  not  there,  your 
reputation  sufTers.  I  felt  all  this,  tliough 
1  felt,  too,  every  lash  I  gave  tiic  poor 
horse  cut  into  my  conscience  !  But  alter 
going  a  few  miles,  neither   lashing  nor 


anjnhing  else  would  avail,  for  out 
of  a  walk  he  could  not  nor  would  not 
go.  The  Colonel  and  all  parties,  who 
had  been  rather  laughing  at  my  ri- 
diculous .  position  before,  now  seriously 
advised  that  I  should  go  back,  as  it  was 
plain  the  horse  could  not  hold  out.  But  I 
was  excited,  and  determined  to  go  on  and 
see  this  affair  out  at  any  rate ;  so  I  turned 
my  poor  steed  loose  when  1  found  he 
could  not  answer  to  the  heaviest  strokes 
1  gave  him,  and  determined  to  keep  up 
on  foot.  Several  of  them,  seeing  that 
go  1  would,  proposed  that  I  should  "  ride 
and  tie  "  with  them  in  turn.  I  was  now 
comparatively  comfortable,  and  had  time 
to  survey  the  party  more  critically. 
Antone,  bearing  aloft  a  Comanche  lance, 
rode  valorously  at  the  head  ol'  the  party, 
and,  much  to  my  astonishment,  next  to 
him  came  Davis  our  "  Euphuist ;"  who 
had  rejuvenated  his  g-lories,  and  looked 
as  splendid  and  gay  as  ever :  and,  like 
his  peer  Antone,  carried  simply  a  lance 
for  his  weapon — scorning,  no  doubt,  in 
his  chivalry,  to  take  advantage  of  supe- 
rior kncfwledge  in  fighting  the  poor  bar- 
barians with  his  own  weapons.  He  and 
Antone  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  a  brag- 
ging match,  from  the  loud  ring  of  their 
voices.  Next  to  them  followed  the  Mexi- 
cans, eager  for  the  fray.  Thinking  it 
about  time  we  should  be  approaching  the 
iMedina,  I  took  advantage  of  this  gallant 
confidence,  to  secure  my  turn  on  horse- 
back, of  one  of  the  heroes,  who,had  pro- 
mised me  that  I  should  ride  his  horse 
in  turn.  But  as  we  approached  a  por- 
tion of  the  road,  skirted  on  each  side  by 
thick  and  scrubby  undergrowth,  which 
prevented  our  seeing  far,  and  the  timber 
before  us  began  to  thicken  and  look  tall 
like  that  bordering  upon  a  stream,  1  began 
to  notice  that  the  nimble  horses  of  the 
Mexicans  grew  suddenly  amazingly  slug- 
gish, and  r  perceived  myself  to  be  pass- 
ing them  one  after  another,  although  my 
horse  was  walking  slowly ;  and  when 
at  last  there  was  a  cry  ahead  of  us, 
"  There  they  are  !"  1  came  near  to  being 
run  over  and  trampled  by  the  sagacious 
and  politic  Antone  hurrying  back  to 
bring  up  the  lagging  rear.  He  was 
pouring  out  eloquent  and  voluble  exhor- 
tations to  them  to  remember  the  glories 
of  their  ancestry,  and  deport  themselves 
worthily  of  their  high  descent;  while 
Davis,  on  the  other  side,  was  gesticula- 
ting furiously,  and  talking  louder  than 
Antone,  though  a  little  ahead  of  even 
him,  in  his  anxiety  to  bring  up  the  very 
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last  of  the  dastardly  loiterers;  and  when 
they  got  clear  to  the  rear,  they  took  up 
their  positions  there — lances  in  rest — 
seemingly  determined  that  no  coward 
should  fly,  but  back  upon  their  points. 
My  ]\Iexican  became  now  very  clamo- 
rous for  his  horse  :  this  I  took  occasion 
to  quietly  disregard. 

Seeing  things  so  well  secured  in  the 
rear,  and  finding  myself,  by  this  sudden 
change  of  the  order  of  march,  pushed  on 
to  the  front  with  my  three  friends.  Hooked 
out  with  some  curiosity,  not  to  say 
anxiety,  upon  our  perspective.  We 
were  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
narrow  skirt  of  timber  on  the  creek,  and 
between  the  trunks  of  the  trees  I  could 
see  all  the  indications  of  a  large  encamp- 
ment, in  dark,  half-naked  men  hurrying 
their  horses  together  from  the  prairie, 
while  others  were  hastily  mounting.  The 
Colonel  gave  the  command  to  halt,  and 
ordered  us  to  see  our  guns  for  an  instant, 
and  then  raising  himself  in  his  stirrup, 
shouted,  "  Come,  boys,  let's  into  'em  !" 

We  were  about  fifty  paces  from  the 
timber,  which  was  about  the  same  dis- 
tance in  width,  and  we  had  to  charge 
through  it,  before  we  were  upon  the 
enemy,  who  were  gathered  in  a  confused 
mass  a  little  distance  beyond  it.  On  we 
went,  helter-skelter;  and  when  we  came 
through,  all  glowing  with  the  ardor  of 
battle,  what  was  our  astonishment  to  see 
the  Colonel,  who  led  us,  draw  up  his  steed 
suddenly,  and  shout  to  a  warrior,  who 
came  galloping  to  meet  him,  with  a  grin 
of  delight  on  his  sooty  face,  "  Why,  how 
are  you,  Castro  ?  We  had  like  to  have 
been  into  you,  old  fellow  ! — we  thought 
you  were  all  Comanches !" 

And  who  was  Castro  ?  And  what  nation 
were  they  of — this  swarthy  troop — with 
whom  the  Colonel  had  so  unexpectedly 
claimed  acquaintance  ?  It  was,  indeed,  a 
wild-looking  crew.  The  dark,  gaunt, 
fierce-eyed  fellows,  came  crowding  eager- 
ly around  us ;  some  of  them  not  fully 
mounted,  clinging  on  by  one  leg  and 
hand,  as  they  spurred  their  horses  into 
the  rush  ;  others,  not  mounted  at  all, 
dragged  their  unwilling  steeds  by  the 
lariat,  bending  forward  low,  in  the  hurry  ; 
while  those  fairly  up,  shook  their  bows 
and  lances,  tossing  their  arms  in  strange 
gyrations,  and  galloped  to  us  from  every 
direction,  clamoring  their  salutations  to 
the  Colonel  with  all  their  lungs.  It  was 
a  savage  welcome,  with  a  vengeance  ! 
noisy,  extravagant,  grotesque  !  The  ap- 
pearance  of   their  camp  was    quite  in 


keeping.  For  thirty  or  forty  paces  on 
all  sides,  the  ground  was  strewed  with 
heaps  of  buffalo-robes,  coils  of  raw-hide 
lassoes,  bridles,  bows,  quivers  with  their 
arrows  half  emptied  out,  shields,  skins 
filled  with  parched  wheat,  moccasins, 
bead  pouches,  fringed  leggins,  quirts, 
horse-tails,  and  every  other  conceivable 
sort  of  quaint,  barbarous  fixture.  The 
warriors  themselves  were  not  the  least 
curious  part  of  the  scene — their  persons 
naked  to  the  clout  and  leggings,  with 
bright  ornaments  of  tin  and  silver,  in 
bands,  around  the  wrists  and  neck — 
crescents,  stars  and  curious  devices, 
pendant  from  their  ears  and  from  their 
platted  hair,  making  the  "darkness  visi- 
ble" of  their  sooty  skins,  more  empha- 
tic by  the  contrast.  Most  of  them 
rode  what  are  called  "  paint  horses ;' ' 
that  is,  the  mustang,  spotted  with  all  the 
deeper  colors  on  a  milk-white  ground. 
And  as  I  looked  around  upon  this  hide- 
ous, yelling  mass,  swaying  to  and  fro 
about  us — ^their  gay  feathers,  long  lances, 
white  shields,  dark  bodies,  and  gleaming 
eyes — tossed  and  mingled  in  the  strangest 
confusion  by  the  plunging  of  their  mot- 
tled steeds,  it  realized  perfectly  to  me 
one  of  those  vague  dreams  of  wild  and 
savage  romance,  which  had  been  haunt- 
ing my  brain  since  childhood : 

"  And  thousand  fantasies 
Begin  to  throng  my  memory 
Of  calling  shapes  and  beckoning  shadows 
dire." 

It  was  soon  demonstrated  that  we  had 
something  more  than  "  beckoning  sha- 
dows "  to  deal  with  in  this  case ;  for 
they  almost  trampled  us  under  foot — man 
and  horse — in  the  first  place,  and  then 
they  nearly  dragged  us  from  our  seats 
in  their  unreckoning  eagerness  to  have 
us  get  down  and  partake  of  their  hospi- 
talities. 1  had  by  this  time  become  so 
much  hardened  to  miracles,  that  1  quietly 
submitted  to  everything  which  turned  up  ; 
though  1  was  in  the  most  perfect  igno- 
rance all  the  while  what  it  meant.  Not 
so  with  the  Texan.  He  had  his  gun 
almost  to  his  face  when  the  sudden  recog- 
nition took  place  ;  and  though  he  did  not 
quite  pull  the  trigger,  he  held  it  still  in  the 


position    for    firing 


-turning 


his    head 


quickly  from  side  to  side,  with  a  chafed, 
bewildered  look,  as  the  Indians  dashed  up 
on  every  quarter.  He  could  not  stand 
the  puzzle  any  longer,  and,  with  a  furi- 
ous oath,  shouted  to  the  Colonel : 

"  Tell  me  who  these  black  devils  are, 
or  I'll  let  into  'em  !" 
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"  Lipans,  man  !  They  are  the  Lipans 
—our  friends  !  Castro,  and  all  of  'em, 
are  old  cronies  of  mine  I  Keep  your 
thunder  for  another  time!  Look  at  them 
Mexicans,  will  you  ?" 

We  turned  our  heads.  There  they 
were — the  blood-stained  veterans  !  about 
a  hundred  yards  off — ^just  rallied  from 
the  flight  they  had  commenced — Antone 
and  Davis  now  at  the  head  again  !  Here 
they  come  !  They  see  there  is  to  be  no 
fight,  and  their  valorous  captains  are  lead- 
ing them  down  with  fierce  shouts,  clatter- 
ing their  weapons  as  though  they  intended 
choppingustomincemeat.  Nobody  stirred 
to  stop  their  headlong  career,  as  they  ex- 
pected ;  so  they  were  under  the  disagree- 
able neces.sity  of  halting  very  suddenly 
themselves,  some  ten  paces  off,  to  ask 
the  meanino;  of  it  all.  This  was  done  in 
a  very  savage,  threatening  manner,  by 
their  two  ferocious  leaders  ;  both  bluster- 
ing and  growling  at  once,  determined  to 
make  us  all  feel,  by  their  surly  obtuseness 
in  understanding  any  explanation  of  the 
thing,  how  much  we  had  escaped  in  being 
able  to  ward  off  their  terrible  extirminat- 
ing  charge.  Castro  and  his  warriors 
looked  at  them  for  a  moment  in  con- 
temptuous silence.  The  chief  then  turned 
to  us  with  a  grin. 

"  Booh  !  booh  !"  said  he ;  "  who  them 
scare  .'     The  rats  in  the  sand  .'" 

We  all  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh  at 
this  ;  while  the  JMexicans,  seeing  their 
sputter  was  "  no  go,"  came  crowding  in 
among  us  with  obstreperous  expressions 
of  delight.  Even  the  Achillean  anger  of 
Antone  and  Davis  was  appea-sed  at  last ; 
changing  by  slow  and  dignified  degrees, 
from  a  scowl  to  a  grin.  They  were  soon 
launched — -each  for  himself — into  a  for- 
mal oration  :  in  which  they  congratulated 
Castro  upon  the  lucky  escape  he  had 
made  in  giving  the  explanation  just  in 
time  to  save  himself  and  party  from 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  hot-headed 
impetuosity  of  their  veterans.  They 
shook  beforehis  cycsthe  lances  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  rash  and  unlucky 
Comanches,  and  showed  how  they  had 
been  bent  like  reeds  before  the  tempest- 
track  of  the  wrath  they  had  provoked. 
They  were  then  wimling  up  by  impressing 
upon  him,  in  reiterations,  the  high  sense 
of  gratitude  he  ought  to  entertain  and 
express  towards  the  "  Blessed  Virgin," 
for  her  mercy  in  permitting  him  to  come 
under  the  shadow  of  their  iormidable 
power  as  allies  ;  not  leaving  him  and  his 
nation  e.vposed,  as  the  wretched  and  out- 


cast Comanches  were,  to  the  tornadoes 
of  Mexican  ire  !  This  rather  capped  the 
climax  of  any  display  I  had  yet  wit- 
nessed of  the  surprising  powers  of  INlas- 
ter  Antone.  Just  picture  to  yourself  the 
tall,  erect  and  martial  figure  of  the  Indian 
warrior;  and  then,  a  few  paces  in  front 
of  him,  the  shriveled  figure  of  Antone, 
standing  in  his  stirrups,  leaning  forward, 
in  his  eagerness,  over  the  horse's  neck  ; 
his  hat  off,  his  lean,  yellow  face  upturned, 
his  chin  and  long  sharp  nose  pointing  to 
the  zenith,  his  little  black  eyes  glowing, 
his  wide  mouth  clattering  like  a  mill- 
clapper,  every  sentence 

"  A  bombast  circumstance. 
Horribly  stuffed  with  epithets  of  war," 

enforced  by  as  rapid  gesticulation  ;  chang- 
ing the  lance  from  one  hand  to  the  other; 
now  making  it  sing  again,  as  he  whirled 
it  in  the  air ;  now  striking  it  fiercely 
against  the  saddle.  He  even  forgot  his 
old  enemy,  the  Texan,  so  intensely  was 
he  absorbed  in  bearing  down  poor  Castro 
to  the  very  earth  by  the  torrent  of  his 
eloquence ;  when,  suddenly,  a  lance  from 
that  same  merciless  hand,  was  so  sharply 
thrust  into  his  posteriors,  that — biting  a 
word  in  two — the  pain  caused  him  to 
make  a  convulsive  spring  which  carried 
him  over  his  horse's  head,  and  landed 
him  most  ignominiously  on  his  nose,  in 
the  burrow  of  a  sand  rat,  amidst  a  simul- 
taneous roar  of  laughter,  in  which  even 
the  stoical  warriors  joined.  Davis  re- 
treated very  suddenly  ;  and  as  the  chop- 
fallen  knave  gatheied  himself,  sputter- 
ing the  blood  and  sand  from  his  mouth, 
and  slunk  off  to  the  water  to  repair 
damages,  he  was  followed  by  reiterated 
peals.  I  thought  Texas  would  go  into 
actual  convulsions :  he  slid  from  his 
horse  and  rolled  upon  the  grass  in  a  per- 
fect spasm  of  merriment;  and  the  Colonel, 
I  think,  approached  nearer  to  the  verge 
of  a  genuine  laugh  than  I  ever  saw  jiiin 
before  or  afterward.  The  Indians  en- 
joyeii  it  highly,  though  laughing  is  not  a 
national  amusement  with  them  ;  but  they  ■ 
entered  into  the  wiiole  spirit  of  the 
thing;  for  they  were  brave,  shrewd  men, 
and  felt,  perhaps,  a  more  unmitigated 
contempt  for  the  JMexicans  than  even  we 
did. 

The  hubbub  of  merriment  subsided, 
we  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  Castro 
and  dismounted.  BuHiilo-rugs  were  spread 
on  the  ground,  and  we  were  very  prompt- 
ly seated,  in  comfort  and  fea.sting  with 
these  men  we  had  been  so  near  a  fatal 
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collision  with  a  few   moments   before. 
They  had  built  no  fires,  for  fear  the  smoke 
might  betray  them  to' the  Comanches,  of 
whose  presence  in  the  country  they  were 
aware.     Our  repast  was  light,   simple, 
and  nutritious;    such    as  the   southern 
Indians  always  carry  with  them  on  their 
expeditions.     It  consisted  merely  of  dried 
beef  and  venison  pounded  up  fine,  that 
it  might  occupy  as  little  space  as  possi- 
ble in  their  packs,  and  Mexican  wheat, 
parched  and   then   coarsely  ground  be- 
tween two  stones.     This  last  we  mixed 
with  water  from  the   river  and   drank. 
This  food  is  highly  nutritious,  and  easily 
carried ;  and  the  Indians  will  endure  im- 
mense hardships,  for  a  long  time,  on  it 
alone.      The    necessities  of    their  Avild 
helter-skelter  lives  have  taught  them  to 
settle  down  upon  the  two  articles,  of  all 
others,   used   by   man  for  food — which 
analytical   chemistry   has    taught  us  to 
contain  the  greatest  amount  of  alimentary 
matter    compressible    into   the    smallest 
space.     It  is  a  curious  fact  that  men  will 
endure  a  greater  amount  of  fatigue,  and 
for  a  greater  length  of  time,  on  this  than 
any  other  known   diet.      The  hunters, 
trappers  and  Indians  all  agree  in  assert- 
ing this,  and  my  experience  goes  to  con- 
firm it.     The  meal,  which  had  been  dis- 
patched in  rather  formal  silence,  being 
finished,  Castro  arose,  as  the  politicians 
say,  to  define  his  position.     He  was  a 
fine-looking  fellow,  straight  as  the  stem 
of  a  palm ;    his    limbs    exquisitely   de- 
veloped.   There  was  a  light  and  elegant 
finish   about  his  whole    frame,    that    [ 
scarcely  ever  saw  approached—an  ex- 
pression of  bounding  elasticity  that  can- 
not  be  conveyed.     His   face  was  after 
"  the  high  old  Roman  fashion,"  his  fore- 
head broader  and  better  developed  than  I 
ever  noticed  an  Indian's  before  ;  and  the 
circlet  of  eagle's  feathers  set  back  upon 
it,  the  flash  of  his  large  black  eye,  and 
the  play  of  his  wide,  thin  nostril,  gave 
to  his  whole  air  a  fierce  alertness,  and 
wild  magnanimity,   which  would   have 
con.summated  the  poet's  ideal  of  nature's 
tameless  chivalry — a  nursling  of  the  sun 
and    storms — a    knight  of  the   sea-hke 
waving  plains — quick  in  the  chase  and 
battle  as  the  gray-hawk's  arrowy  stoop 
— merciless,  strong,  and  terrible  in  beauty 
as  the   glossy  panther.     He  was  much 
distinguished  too,  above  his  tribe,  by  the 
richness  of  his  ornaments,  which  were 
of  pure  silver,  banded,  and  hung  upon 
his    dusky  skin   in    great    profuseness. 


Tufts  of  red-stained  horse-hair,  and  scar- 
let feathers,  set  off  his  lance,  and  bow, 
and  belts, — one  of  which  last  crossed  his 
swelling  chest  and  sustained  the  full  and 
gaily  decorated  quiver   behind  :  another 
around  his  waist,  bore  the  long  hunting- 
knife,  and  held  in  its  place  the  most  un- 
poetical,    and    ineuphoneous,   "  breech- 
clout ;"    and   to   this  was   attached,  by 
thongs,  the  leggins,  which  came  up  to 
the  knees,  the  white  buckskin  of  which 
they  were  made,   marked  with  angular 
figures  in  red  and  black  paint,  and  cut 
into   a  wide   fringe    behind ;    again,  to 
those  were  attached  the  moccasins,  made 
of  the  same  material,  neatly  fringed,  and 
worked   with   beads,   by  the   fingers  of 
some  dusky  maiden.     At  his  feet  lay  his 
bow,  and  the  oval  shield  made  of  skin 
from  the  necks  of  buffalo  bulls,  tanned 
to  a  shining,  white  surface,  bearing,  like 
the  shields  of  all  other  knights,  his  coat 
of  arms,  painted  in  strange  hieroglyphics, 
that   told   the   story   of   his  feats.     His 
warriors,   to  the   number   of  sixty,  ac- 
coutred in  something  like  the  same  style, 
though    much    less    handsomely,   were 
grouped  around  us  in  grave  silence,  look- 
ing up  to  his  face  with  respectful  atten- 
tion,   when,    with    a    graceful    though 
stately  nod  to  the  Colonel,  he  commenced : 
"  Brodder !  the  big  w-ar-chief,"  nodding 
to  us,  "  and  white  brodders  !     Lipans  ate 
strong    braves!    they    no    forget!      So 
much  times,"  holding  up   the  ringers  of 
both  hands,   "  the  grass  has  been  pale, 
Castro  and  his  braves  know  the  big  war- 
chief.     He  very  much  brave  ;  his  heart 
much  full  of  blood— his  hand  very  red. 
He  strikes  like  the  Great-Spirit  fire  !  the 
Comanch  fall,  the  Mexican  fall — many 
papooses  weep.     He  learn  Castro  much 
to  fight.     Castro  he  now  big  war-chief, 
too.     The   Comanch   take   your   horse ! 
Castro  will  take  his  scalp  I  The  big  war- 
chief  must  have  his  horse ;  Castro  will 
bring   it !      The   trail   is  on  the   grass. 
Lipans  see  sharp.  They  are  ravens.  Many 
hours  they  are  gone.     Lipans  are  swift. 
They  are  long-eared  rabbits* — run  longer 
than  wolves  !  Comanch  has  much  good 
horse.  Lipans' horse  run  like  wild  goose  fly. 
Go  sleep!  Castro  will  bring  you  scalps — 
all  you  horse  !     So  much,''  holding  up 
four  fingers,  "  times  the  sun  go,  the  big 
war-chief  and  white  brodders  shall  see 
Castro  !    Comanch  big  cowards  !    Lipans 
hate  cowards  !    Damn  !  Castro  will  whip 
Comanch  !     Lipans  can  whip  squaws  !" 
The  warriors  sprang  to  their  feet  at  the 


t  A  large  species  of  rabbit,  with  very  long  ears,  that  far  outstrips  any  other  animal 
on  the  plains  for  speed. 
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conclusion  of  this  oration,  and  danced, 
and  yelled,  and  clattered  their  lances 
against  their  shields  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  suddenly  scattering,  every  man 
to  his  horse,  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
they  were  all  mounted,  everything  in  its 
place,  and  ready  to  be  off.  The  Colonel 
shook  hands  with  the  young  chief,  say- 
ing, "  Castro  is  brave— he  has  fought  by 
my  side  !  The  Lipans  are  like  white 
•warriors  !  Good-bye  !  Go  it,  my  fine 
fellow  !  you  are  game,  and  no  mistake  !" 
We  gave  them  three  cheers,  which  they 
answered  with  the  war-whoop,  and  scur- 
ried off  at  full  speed  over  the  plain — and 
a  wild,  light-heeled,  fierce-hearted  crew 
were  they  !  Antone  and  Davis  galloped 
along  with  them  for  a  half-mile,  making 
more  fuss  and  fierce  demonstrations  than 
any  warrior  of  them  all ;  but  after  they 
had  wounded  the  inoffensive  air  by  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  ferocious  thrusts  at  so.iie 
phantom  foe,  to  convince  the  Indians 
how  severely  they  would  deal  with  one 
of  flesh,  they  wheeled  out  of  the  crowd, 
and  came  galloping  back  to  us  with  all 
the  conscious  bearing  of  heroes. 

We  now  set  out  for  home — the  Texan 
grumbling  that  he  had  been  disappointed 
in  a  fight ! — the  Mexicans   swaggering 
about  what  they  would  have  done — that 
is,  Antone  and  Davis  being  mouthpieces  of 
the  common  sentiment ! — while  the  Colo- 
nel and  myself  jogged  along  very  cosily 
together — he  in  his  usual  gossiping  mood , 
and  I  a  good  listener  !     "  The  Lipans," 
said  he,  "  were  once  a  formidable  nation. 
They  have  held  a  desperate  feud  with 
the  Comanches  since  the  flood,  for  all  I 
know;  and  after  we  came  here  to  take 
possession   of   the   country,  we    found 
them  one  of    the   most    unmanageable 
tribes  in  it.     We  had  some  furious  fights 
with  Ihem.      Between   the  Texas  rifles 
and  the  lances  of  the  Comanches,  they 
had  been  thinned  out  amazingly,  though 
they  were  still  so  troublesome  that  the 
boys  got  together  at  last  to  exterminate 
them — tear  them  up,  root  and  branch  ! — 
and  though  at  the  time  there  was  a  sort 
of  truce  between  us,  the  boys  crept  on 
their  camp,  near  Labaca  Bay,  one  morn- 
ing about  daybreak,  and  tiring  upon  it, 
then    went    into    a    regular    wholesale 
slaughter  of  men,  women  and  children. 
They  fought  like  devils  as  soon  as  they 
got  their  eyes  open — for  they  were  sleep- 
ing like  logs  when  the  Tcxans  fired  on 
them.      But  it  all  wouldn't  do,  and  they 
were  killed — the   ■whole    of    them,   but 
these  sixty  warriors  and  a  few  women 
who  made  their  escape.      The  Coman- 


ches got  wind  of  it,  and  hoping  to  wreak 
on  this  weakened  remnant  the  vengeance 
they  had    been   waiting   for,   upon   the 
tribe,  they  pressed  them  so  hard  that  the 
wretched  creatures  came  to  us  for  pro- 
tection.  They  swore  to  be  our  fast  friends 
forever,  if  we  would  save  them  from  ex- 
termination !     We  drove  off  the  Coman- 
ches, and  since  that  time  the  Lipans  have 
been  faithful  and  very  useful  to  us.     It 
was  like  a  cur  licking  the  hand  that  beat 
him  ;  but  they  knew  there  was  a  greater 
chance  of  mercy  for  them,  with  us,  than 
with  their  old  enemies.      Indians   hate 
where    their  fathers  hated   hotter  than 
devils.     Castro  was  a  youngster  then — 
but  he's  got  the  heart  of  a  white  man  in 
him.     He  saw  me  in  a  fight  with  the 
Comanches  once,  and  came  to  me  and 
wanted  me  to  tell  him  the  charm  that 
would   make   him   fight  like  me.      He 
wouldn't  believe  it  when  I  told  him  there 
was  no  conjuration  about  it,  and  wouldn't 
leave  me  for  six  months  after,  night  or 
day.     Every  fight  we  had,  he  kept  by 
my  side,  watching  every   movement    I 
made,  thinking  I  had  concealed  the  spell 
from  him,  and  determined  to  find  it  out. 
He  would  go  wherever  I  did,  it  mattered 
not  what  the  danger  was ;  and  I  have 
frequently  been  amused  to  see  how  closely 
he  would  watch  me.     In  the  hottest  of 
a  fight — instead  of  attending  to  his  own 
defence — his  eyes   would   be  curiously 
observing  the  slightest  thing  I  did,  and 
imitating  it  then,  himself.     When  he  met 
with  Captain  Hays  of  Bexar — who  is  the 
most  daring   and  successful  ranger  we 
ever  had  on  the  frontier — I  thought  the 
fellow  would  go  crazy  with  delight.    He 
almost  worships  him  !  and  for  a  year  or 
two,  he  never  left  him ;  and  the  boys  used 
to  say,  it    was   nip  and   tuck  between 
Jack — as   they  call   Hays — and  Castro, 
who  would  do  the  most  foolhardy  things. 
His  tribe  soon  elected   him  their  war- 
chief.     And  though  he  never  found  out 
the  secret  of  the  "  spell,"  as  he  thought  it 
was,  yet  in  the  search  for  it  he  became 
one  of  the  most  bold  and  headlong  war- 
riors I  have  ever  known.     The  boys  tell 
a  good  story  about    him  !     Every   rash 
thing  Hays  did — and  he  did  a  ])lenty  of 
'em — Castro  would  forthwith  do  some- 
thing just  as  rash,  and  a  little  more  so  if 
possible.     He  was  along  with  Hays  and 
his  party  of  ten  Rangers,  on   an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Rio  Grande  once,  and  they 
very  unexpectedly   came  in  view  of  a 
troop  of  eighty  Mexican  cavalry.  There 
seemed  to  bo  no  chance  for  it  l)ut  to  fight, 
great  as  the  difference  in  number  was, 
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or  be  taken ;  and  such  an  idea  never,  for 
once,  entered  into  Hays'  calculations. 
The  Mexican  Colonel  rode  out  some  dis- 
tance in  advance  of  his  men,  and  very 
insolently  ordered  Hays  to  surrender.  The 
parties  were  about  three  hundred  yards 
apart.  Hays  coolly  turned  to  his  men, 
and  said,  "  Set  still  boys,  I'll  fix  that 
chap  1"  They  were  so  accustomed  to  his 
odd  ways  that  they  obeyed,  and  let  him 
ride  on  alone,  to  meet  the  Mexican  offieer. 
The  officer  thought  he  was  coming  for  a 
parley,  and  approached  him  off  his  guard. 
It  happened  that  Hays  was  riding  a  wild 
young  horse  that  was  not  accustomed  to 
firing.  He  forgot  this,  though,  and,  sup- 
posing it  was  his  old  horse,  when  he  got 
in  about  eighty  paces  of  the  officer,  jerked 
his  rifle  suddenly  to  his  face,  and  tumbled 
him  off.  The  young  horse,  desperately 
frightened,  ran  off  with  him,  and  carried 
him  like  a  streak  clear  through  the  Mexi- 
can line.  They  were  so  much  astonished 
at  the  rapidity  of  the  thing,  and  the  fall 
of  their  leader,  that  they  did  not  attempt  to 
interrupt  him,  and  he  passed  through  un- 
hurt. Castro,  when  he  saw  this,  instantly 
put  spurs  to  his  horse — for  he  thought  it 
was  a  bravado  feat,  and  was  determined 
not  to  be  laid  in  the  shade.  So  all  alone 
he  came  charging  down  upon  the  Mexi- 
cans too^;  but  they  had  by  this  time  some- 
what recovered  from  their  stupor,  and  gave 
him  a  little  hotter  reception  than  Hays  had 
inet — though  the)'  were  most  thoroughly 
confounded  by  this  new  mode  of  fighting. 
They  closed  around  Castro,  who  fought 
like  a  wild-cat,  and  soon  unhorsed  him, 
with  a  half  dozen  wounds;  and,  but  that 
the  Rangers,  just  in  time,  dashed  in  to 
his  rescue,  he  would  have  been  cut  to 
pieces. 

The  Mexicans  never  got  over  the  con- 
fusion these  two  extraordinary  sallies 
produced,  and  were  badly  whipped.  After 
they  got  through  tying  the  prisoners. 
Hays  stumbled  upon  Caslio,  lying 
bruised,  bleeding,  and  almost  insensible, 
under  the  feet  of  their  horses.  He  stooped 
by  him,  thinking  he  was  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  took  his  hand  affectionately.  Cas- 
tro opened  his  eyes,  and  seeing  who  it 
was,  said,  smilingly,  as  he  closed  them 
again,  "  Ah,  Capitain  Hays  I  you  be  too 
much  brave  for  poor  Castro  !  he  no  go 
through  the  hell  like  you  1" 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  brave  and 
simple-hearted  fellow  got  over  it,  and 
when  he  did  get  well,  he  merely  an- 
swered the  joke  that  was  current  about 
the  aSair,  saying,  "The  white  chief  no 


more  shall  beat  Castro  for  the  laugh."  I 
was  much  delighted  with  the  story  of  this 
gallant  knight  of  the  "  Order"  of  Nature. 

When  we  reached  home,  we  found  a 
ragged,  tow-headed  boy,  who  looked  as 
if  he  might  have  been  M'hite  once,  and 
who  had  been  sent  as  page  d'amour — 
I  suppose — by  the  old  Madame  Cavillo, 
to  request  the  honor  of  the  presence  of 
her  dear  friend  the  Colonel,  and  his 
friends,  at  hergrand  Fandango,  to  be  given 
that  night.  The  Colonel  was  in  great 
glee  in  anticipation  of  this  frolic.  Verj^ 
much  to  my  astonishment,  he  endeavored 
to  dissuade  me  from  going. 

"  My  boy,"  said  he,  "  you  are  too  im- 
prudent !  You  will  get  into  a  row  over 
there,  if  you  go  I  It's  going  to  be  a  tick- 
lish evening.  The  old  woman  wants  a 
quarrel  with  me  any  how,  and  if  there 
are  too  many  Americans  there,  she  will 
make  that  an  excuse." 

"  I  like  that,  coming  from  you,"  I  said, 
laughing.  "  It  sounds  rather  funny  to 
hear  you  preaching  prudence,  after  what 
you  did  yesterday." 

"  Well  I  well !  "  said  he,  with  a  grin  ; 
"  but  I  am  in  earnest !  I  have  especial 
reasons  for  thinking  that  it  will  be  the 
safest  for  all  parties  that  you  and  Texas 
shouldn't  go  there  to-night.  I  wish  you 
would  stay ;  your  feet  are  too  sore  to 
dance,  any  how." 

This  was  too  true ;  I  was  too  much 
used  up  to  enjoy  the  thing,  and  felt  half 
disposed  not  to  go,  at  any  rate.  But  Texas 
swore  bluntly  that  he  would  ;  though  the 
Colonel  continued  to  remonstrate  and 
persuade,  he  was  not  to  be  moved.  I 
thought  there  was  something  odd  about 
this  excessive  anxiety  to  have  us  stay 
behind  ;  but  I  was  too  much  worried  to 
think  about  it  specially,  and  threw  my- 
self upon  my  buffalo  robe  for  a  nap.  I  was 
waked  by  the  glare  of  a  light  in  my  face. 
On  looking  up,  I  saw  it  was  caused  by  the 
boy  who  brought  the  message  from  old 
madam.  This  boy  was  a  singular  ani- 
mal. The  Colonel  had  told  me  concern- 
ing him — that  his  parents,  who  had  been 
frontier  people,  were  both  killed  while 
he  was  quite  small,  by  the  Comanches, 
and  he  taken  prisoner;  that  after  keeping 
him  among  them  for  a  year  or  so,  the  In- 
dians had  brought  him  back  with  them  on 
an  expedition  against  this  settlement ;  that 
the  boy,  in  a  very  daring  style,  had 
jumped  down  from  behind  the  warrior 
who  had  charge  of  him  in  the  midst  of  a 
fight,  and  made  his  escape  by  running  to 
the  Rancho  of  Madam  Cavillo,  although 
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riddled  by  half  a  dozen  arrows  in  the  ef- 
fort ;  that  since,  he  had  lived  a  sort  of 
jackall-life,  from  house  to  house,  owned 
by  no  one,  kicked  and  cuffed  on  all  sides, 
mocking  and  stealino;  from  everybody — 
the  Mexicans  hating  him  because  he  was 
white.and  the  whites — who  had  ever  seen 
him — taking  no  interest  in  him,  because 
of  his  wild,  curious  habits  and  a  charac- 
ter for  faithlessness.  He  lived,  in  a  word, 
"  a  vagabond  upon  the  face  of  the  earth." 

The  night  had  set  in  very  dark,  and 
he  had  built  a  fire  to  roast  some  meat  by, 
which  he  had  pilfered  from  the  Colonel's 
pork-barrel.  It  was  a  sketch  for  the  pen- 
cil of  a  Cruikshank— that  boy  with  his 
"  unkempt  hair — his  looped  and  win- 
dowed raggedness,"  crouching  over  the 
flickering  blaze,  one  hand  before  his  face, 
to  protect  it  from  the  heat,  the  other  hold- 
ing a  great  slice  of  fat  pork  to  toast  on 
the  end  of  a  sharp  stick ;  and  in  the  entire 
abstraction  of  his  task — his  thick  and 
flabby  lips  fallen  upon  his  chin,  and  drip- 
ping with  saliva — while  the  dense  and 
gloomy  shadows  rose  and  fell,  and  leaped 
and  danced  about  him,  from  the  uncertain 
flame.  I  watched  him  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  called  him — "  John  1"  He 
sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  sneaking,  guilty 
look,  and  endeavored  to  conceal  his  theft, 
until  he  found  it  was  of  no  use ;  then  put- 
ting an  impudent  face  upon  the  matter, he 
broke  out  into  a  loud  and  shrill  laugh. 

'•  Ha  !  ha  !  old  Red-head  wanted  yer  to 
stay  to-night  to  keep  his  things  from  be- 
ing stealed  by  his  women — did  he  .' 

"  '  Snake  baked  de  hoe-cake — 
Set  de  frog  to  watch  it — 
Frog  went  to  sleep — 
Lizard  come  and  stole  it.' 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  went  to  sleep,  JMr.  Frog, 
did  you  ■"' 

He  accompanied  this  elegant  ditty  with 
a  Jim  Crow  sort  of  shuffle,  and  psalmody 
whine  through  his  nose. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  you  scamp,  by 
his  woman  wanting  to  steal  his  things  !" 
said  1 — a  good  deal  amused  by  this  cute 
fashion  of  getting  out  of  a  scrape. 

"Lor!  ain't  you  hearn  yit .'  Why,  he 
went  and  tuck  her  by  the  hair  and  dragged 
her  out'en  her  old  dad's  house,  and  he 
wooled  her,  and  he  larruped  her,  and  he 
stomped  her  !  He  licked  her  nasty,  now 
I  tell  you  !  ]\Iay-be  he  warn't  in  a  rarin 
tarin  tantrum  !  and  all  just  because  the 
yaller  slut  got  scairt  and  sworn  'cross  the 
river  when  the  Injuns  corned!  He's  a 
regular  bustin'  old  devil !     When  he  gits 


a  guine,  thar's  sumph'en  to  pay,  sure  as 
fallin'  off  a  log  !  He  was  afeared  she 
and  her  kin-folks  would  come  stealiu' 
away  her  things  to-night,  and  take  his'n 
with  'em.  That's  the  reason  why  he  was 
a  beggin*  you  to  be  tired,  and  stay  here 
to-night.  He  !  he  !  you  ain't  sharper  nor 
a  fox's  nose,  any  how  ! 

"  '  Frog  went  asleep — 
Lizard  come  and  stole  it. 
Bring  back  my  hoe-cake 
You  long-tailed  nannie  !'  " 

He  was  in  the  act  of  bouncing  out  of 
the  door,  with  this  chorus  on  his  \\\)s — or 
in  his  nose,  rather — when  1  intercepted 
him. 

"  Not  so  fast,  my  bright  boy  !  I  want 
you  to  show  me  "how  to  get  across  the 
river.     1  shall  go  up  to  the  Rancho  !" 

"Well,  won't  you  tell  old  Red-head 
about  the  hog-meat,  and  git  me  licked  .'" 

"Never  mind  about  the  meat;  but  if 
you  don't  show  me  right,  about  getting 
over  that  log,  1  shall  have  to  lick  you 
myself  !" 

"You  catch  a  skunk  afore  you  eat 
him — don't  you  ?"  said  he  with  a  saucy 
grin. 

The  rascal  seemed  to  be  a  perfect 
Flibbertigibbet;  and,  as  I  knew  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  the  crossing-place, 
dark  as  it  was,  without  his  piloting,  I 
propitiated  him  with  a  present  of  tobacco, 
got  my  gun  and  side-arms,  and  we  were 
off"  in  a  minute — he  dancing  with  all  soit* 
of  antics  before  me — flourishing  his  chunk 
of  meat  over  his  head,  between  the  mouth- 
fulls  he  tore  ofT  from  it,  mumbling  out 
snatches  of  curious  rhyme — imitations  of 
the  wild  sounds  of  the  wood  and  prairie. 
The  night  was  dark  enough  anywhere, 
but  when  we  descended  to  the  la.st  bank 
of  the  river,  where  the  timber  was  very 
tall  and  heavy,  it  was  the  blackness  of 
darkness  ;  the  huge  trunks  of  the  cotton- 
woods  themselves  could  not  be  distin- 
guished near  the  ground.  The  heavy 
ripple  of  the  deep,  rapid  stream,  was 
loud  and  threatening — it  seemed  to  me 
right  at  our  feet,  and  1  felt  all  the  time  as 
if  the  next  step  would  take  me  into  it. 
I  was  guided  only  by  the  sound  of  the 
boy's  .step  and  his  voice,  which  he  took 
care  should  be  loud  enough,  and  strange 
enough,  too,  to  wake  hollow,  screeching, 
and  every  other  sort  of  echo,  in  nnillijilied 
reverberations.  A  huge  owl  flapj)ed  its 
damp  wing  close  by  my  ear,  and  answer- 
ed him  in  a  hoot  so  stunningly  loud,  that 
my  heart  fairly  jumjjed  again.  The  boy 
laughed,  and  shouted — 
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"  The  Injine  says — too-whool  too-whoo  I 

The  old  owl  says — too-whoo  !  too-whit ! 

Hunter,  watch  !  he  is  fooling  you! 

Arrows  are  keen,  as  well  as  wit '." 
The  chorus  to  this  curious  snatch  was 
taken  up  in  hootings  and  screeches,  on 
every  side,  until  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
woods  were  alive  with  owls — the  gloomy- 
shadows  literally  torn  and  quaking  with 
the  discord  of  pipes  of  every  calibre,  and 
the  rattle  !  rattle !  snap  !  snap  !  of  angry 
beaks.  The  wolves,  too,  put  in  as  chor- 
isters, and  the  boy  led  off  again — 
"  The  red  wolf  says,  whoo  ! — ooh  !  whoo  ! 

—ah! 
The  Injine  says,  whoo  ! — ooh  !  whoo ! — oo  ! 
Though  Injine  miss'd  the  figure  thar, 
Look-out !  '  His  arrow  is  more  true  1' " 

His  imitations  of  the  voices  of  the 
animals  were  so  complete,  that  they  an- 
swered him — the  waves  of  sound  swell- 
ing louder,  more  prolonged,  until  there 
was  a  very  tempest  of  dolors,  pouring 
from  a  hundred  howling,  hooting,  screech- 
ing throats,  that  was  positively  infernal. 
I  felt  oppressed  and  restless.  There  was 
something  awful  in  these  moaning,  hide- 
ous articulations  of  the  deep  night — com- 
ing as  they  did,  in  multiplied,  rebound- 
ing echoes,  through  the  wide  and  forest- 
tangled  jaws  of  darkness !  And  this  imp 
of  the  wilds  who  was  leading  me ! 
There  was  nothing  in  his  reckless  devil- 
try, at  all  calculated  to  make  me  feel 
more  comfortable  ;  and  when  he  shouted 
"  Here's  the  log  !  look  sharp  !" — 1  was 
altogether  doubtful  whether  he  did  not 
intend  to  play  me  some  elfish  trick.  It 
was  a  perilous  passage — almost  as  bad  as 
Mohammed's  Hair  Bridge  to  the  Seventh 
Heaven.  It  was  a  single  and  very  slim 
tree,  fallen  across  the  river,  and  that, 
too,  at  very  little  short  of  a  perpendicu- 
lar angle ;  and  how  to  pass  it,  in  this 
Egyptian  gloom,  rather  puzzled  me  ! 

"  You'n  got  to  take  it  coon-fashion — 
on  all  fours,"  said  my  guide.  "  Hang 
close  with  your  claws  !" 

It  looked  like  a  hazardous  game  in- 
deed !  crawling  through  the  intense  black- 
ness on  my  hands  and  knees  up  that 
narrow  and  trembling  bridge — above  the 
fierce  rush  of  the  deep,  fretful  current.  I 
made  the  venture  ;  and  you  may  conceive 
how  foolish  I  felt,  suspended  over  the 
mad  waters,  the  laugh  of  that  strange 
boy  commingling  with  their  eager  tur- 
bulence. I  managed  to  get  across, 
though,  at  last,  and  when  I  looked  back, 
could  faintly  distinguish  his  grotesque 
figure,  leaping  and  swinging  above  the 


angry  chaos.  We  climbed  the  hill  and 
were  soon  at  the  Rancho.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  an  American  to  realize  the 
characteristics  of  the  odd  scene  that  met 
my  view.  Passing  through  the  great 
gate,  I  was  introduced  to  the  square  open 
court — an  area  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
acre — the  low  stone  houses,  on  its  four 
sides,  lit  by  rush-lights  and  resounding 
with  music.  In  the  middle  of  the  court 
itself  was  a  great  fire,  over  which  was 
swung  a  mighty  kettle  of  coflTee;  near  it 
stood  tubs  of  "  chickerones" — and  wo- 
men, with  long  hair  hanging  loose  upon 
their  shoulders,  were  snatching  "  tor- 
tillas "  from  the  hot  stones  as  they  be- 
came done,  and  heaping  them  in  piles 
around.  There  were  at  least  five  hun- 
dred Mexicans  crowding,  shouting,  and 
jabbering  and  feasting,  in  the  open  space 
— the  men  in  white  cotton  shirts,  loose 
trowsers  and  the  "  Serape" — the  women 
in  striped  "  rebesos"  of  the  same  material 
thrown  like  a  veil  over  their  heads. 
Every  one — men,  women  and  children — 
holding  in  one  hand  a  tin  cup,  which 
was  replenished  occasionally  from  the 
kettle  of  coffee — and  in  the  other  a  tor- 
tilla and  chickerones. 

The  presence  of  my  sprightly  guide 
among  them  was  very  suddenly  apparent 
from  the  increased  confusion  ana  hubbub. 
I  elbowed  my  way  through  the  dense, 
noisy  throng,  to  a  low,  long  room,  from 
which  the  sounds  of  revelry  seemed  to 
proceed  most  obstreperously.  1  suc- 
ceeded, after  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in 
establishing  my  position  just  inside  the 
door,  and  there  a  most  comical  scene  pre- 
sented itself.  The  most  conspicuou.'s  fig. 
ures  among  a  crowd  of  dancers,  were  the 
Colonel  and  old  Madame  Cavillo.  He  in 
a  blanket  coat — his  pantaloons  stuck  into 
the  tops  of  the  long  clumsy  boots  I  had 
given  him — was  stamping  it,  through  the 
"Jarabo,"  (a  country  dance,)  dragging 
after  him  the  old  dame,  who  flung  out 
with  amazing  vivacity  her  lean  and  slip- 
pered shanks  :  her  parchment  face  wrin- 
kled with  affectionate  simpers,  and  her 
keen  little  black  eyes  leering  most  lov- 
ingly at  her  gay  Lothario.  I  thought 
she  meant  to  kiss  him — she  gazed  so 
passionately  at  him  !  She  looked  the 
Venus  of  an  infernal  revel !  Close  be- 
hind this  exquisite  couple  came  Texas, 
bouncing  and  curveting  till  his  head  al- 
most touched  the  ceiling,  dragging  after 
him  a  thumping  Mexican  damsel.  Davis 
was  there,  too,  "  the  glass  of  fashion  and 
the  mould  of  form " — the  focus  of   all 
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attraction — killing  and  gorgeous  as  ever ! 
But  I  was  most  amused  at  the  Lieutenant. 
His  wife — who  was  really  a  very  pretty 
woman — seemed  to  be  perfectly  victim- 
ized by  the  transcendant  attractions  of 
Davis;  while  the  poor  husband  stood 
gloomily  in  a  corner — a  just  impersona- 
tion of  the  "  green-eyed  monster," 
watching  their  billing  and  cooing  with 
a  despairing,  vindictive  look.  I  was  as- 
tonished to  hear  such  fine  music — for  the 
Mexicans  have  some  stirring  and  fantas- 
tic airs  among  their  national  music. 
Their  dances  are  singularly  mazy  and 
complicated — some  that  I  witnessed  were 
very  graceful,  but  the  favorite  Fandango 
is  a  most  listless,  monotonous,  thrump-e- 
te-thrump  of  the  feet  of  a  single  couple 
placed  opposite  to  each  other,  while  the 
rest  of  the  company  are  mere  "  lookers- 
on  in  Verona."  It  is  associated  with  old 
Mexican  superstitions.  The  women  were 
costumed  in  a  style  in  which  antiquated 
American  fashions  and  semi-barbarous 
Mexican  tastes  were  oddly  blended.  The 
Mexican  dandies  were  all  of  them  arrayed 
with  the  same  bastard  whimsicality. 
On  the  whole,  it  was  a   curious,  gro- 


tesque scene.  Attracted  by  a  sudden 
commotion  in  the  crowd  outside,  I  turned 
my  head.  Standing  close  to  me,  in  the 
faint  light,  were  two  men  wrapped  in 
dark  cloaks ;  the  silver  gleam  of  the 
stiletto  and  pistols  showing  through  the 
darkness,  and  a  dangerous  light  of  sharp 
fierce  eyes  glistening  beneath  the  broad 
shade  of  their  "  sombreros."  I  felt  in- 
stantly that  there  was  fear  in  this  sudden 
apparition.  They  looked  like  the  two 
horsemen  of  the  morning  before.  I  step- 
ped to  the  Colonel  and  whispered  my  sus- 
picions. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  he. 

And  almost  prostrating  the  old  dame 
in  his  hurry,  he  rushed  out,  six-shooter 
in  hand  !  But  the  two  strangers  had 
taken  the  hint,  and  were  already  swing- 
ing open  the  great  gate.  He  followed 
them,  prostrating  everything  in  his  way. 
I  attempted  to  follow,  but  the  multitude 
of  Peons  outside  interfered,  until  the 
gleam  of  my  long  knife  above  their  heads 
made  them  give  way.  I  got  through  just 
in  time  to  see  the  Colonel  fire  through  the 
darkness  after  two  men  on  horseback, 
clattering  away  down  the  hill. 
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Bonaparte  always  chose  his  Mar- 
shals on  the  eclectic  principle.  Where- 
ever  he  found  one  great  qualit}^  he  laid 
it  under  contribution.  The  great  error, 
even  with  sensible  men,  is,  they  bring 
every  one  to  a  single  standard,  and  judge 
him  by  a  single  rule.  Forgetting  the  va- 
riety everywhere  visible  in  nature,  and 
that  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  whole 
depend  on  the  difference  of  each  part,  they 
want  to  find  in  every  man  that  proportion 
and  balance  of  all  his  qualities  which 
would  make  him  perfect.  Disappointed 
in  this,  tliey  seek  the  nearest  approxima- 
tion to  it,  and  hence  prefer  an  ordinary 
intellect  if  well  balanced,  to  a  great  one  if 
great  only  in  some  particular  direction. 
Forgetting  that  such  a  character  is  un- 
balanced only  because  it  has  at  least  one 
striking  quality,  they  reject  its  aid,  or 
content  themselves  with  more  prudent 
mediocre  minds.  This  may  do  for  a  mer- 
chant, but  not  for  a  government  or  mili- 


tary leader.  The  collection  of  twenty 
thousand  common  minds  furnishes  no 
addition  of  strength,  while  the  union  of 
one-twentieth  of  that  number  of  men, 
each  of  which  possesses  force  in  only  one 
direction,  gives  immense  power.  It  is 
true  one  well  balanced  intellect  is  needed 
to  control  these  conflicting  energies,  and 
force  them  to  act  in  harmony  on  one  great 
plan,  or  they  will  only  waste  themselves 
on  each  other.  Bonaparte  was  such  a 
controlling  mind,  and  he  cared  not  how 
one-sided  the  spirits  were  he  gathered 
about  him,  if  they  only  had  force:  he  was 
after  potrc;-,  acting  in  wiiatever  direction. 
A  combination  ot  men,  each  of  whom 
could  do  one  thing  well,  must  do  all  things 
well.  Acting  on  this  principle,  he  never 
allowed  a  man  of  any  striking  quality  to 
escape  him.  Whether  it  was  the  cool 
and  intrepid  Ney,  or  the  chivalric  ]\Iurat — 
the  rock-fast  jNIacdonald,  or  the  tempest- 
uous Junot — the  bold  and  careful  Soult, 
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or  the  impetuous  Lannes,  it  mattered  not. 
He  needed  them  all,  and  he  thus  concen- 
trated around  him  the  greatest  elements  of 
strength  that  man  can  wield.  It  is  fear- 
ful to  see  the  spirits  Napoleon  moulded 
into  his  ambitious  plans,  and  the  combin- 
ed energy  he  let  loose  on  the  armies  of 
Europe.  Knowing  the  moral  power  of 
great  and  striking  qualities,  he  would 
have  no  leader  without  them.  In  this  he 
showed  his  consummate  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  especially  of  Frenchmen. 
Enthusiasm  and  the  reliance  on  one  they 
never  trusted  in  vain,  in  battle,  will  carry 
an  army  farther  than  the  severest  disci- 
pline. A  company  of  conscripts  would 
follow  Ney  as  far  as  a  body  of  veterans 
a  common  leader.  So  would  a  column 
charge  with  Lannes  at  their  head,  when 
with  a  less  daring  and  resolute  man  they 
would  break  and  fly.  Moral  power  is 
great  as  physical,  even  where  everything 
depends  on  hard  blows.  Mind  and  will 
give  to  the  body  all  its  force — so  do  they 
also  to  an  army.  The  truth  of  this  was 
witnessed  and  proved  in  our  struggle 
with  the  parent  country. 

Jean  Lannes  was  born  in  Lectoure,  a 
small  town  in  Normandy,  in  April,  1769. 
His  father  was  an  humble  mechanic,  and 
never  dreaming  his  son  would  be  any- 
thing more,  bound  him  an  apprentice  to 
one  in  his  own  sphere  of  life.  In  ordi- 
nary times  young  Lannes  would  probably 
have  remained  in  the  humble  station  in 
which  his  birth  had  placed  him,  and  be- 
come in  time,  perhaps,  a  passable  shoe- 
maker or  carpenter.  But  France  was 
awaking  from  a  long  sleep,  and  the  ter- 
rible elements  that  were  to  change  the 
whole  order  of  things  began  already  to 
move.  A  mighty  future  seemed  beckon- 
ing the  martial  talent  of  France  towards 
it,  and  a  field  was  opening  where  genius 
and  daring  could  win  for  themselves  honor 
and  renown.  Young  Lannes  ran  away  from 
his  master,  and  enlisted  for  a  common 
soldier  in  the  army.  Soon  after  the  Revo- 
lution  was  ushered  in,  he  was  sent  with 
the  army  that  operated  on  the  Pyrenean 
frontier.  He  soon  exhibited  the  two 
striking  traits  of  his  character — traits 
which  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  scenes 
in^which  his  life  was  to  pass — viz.,  reck- 
less daring  and  unconquerable  resolution. 
These  qualities  shining  out  in  the  heat  of 
battle  and  in  the  most  desperate  straits, 
soon  won  for  him  the  regard  of  his  officers, 
and  he  was  made  chief  of  brigade.  In 
this  rank  he  fought  under  Lefebvre,  but 
soon  after,  for  some  cause  known  only  to 


the  Convention,  which  yet  scarcely  knew 
the   cause  of  anything  it  did,  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  commission  and  returned  to 
Paris.     Amid   the    conflicting    elements 
that  surrounded  the  young  soldier  in  the 
French  capital,  he  soon  found  work  to 
do.     An  ardent  republican,  his  bold  poli- 
tics and    bolder  manner  could  not  long 
escape  the  notice  of  government,  and  he 
was  sent  to  the  army  in  Italy.     As  chief 
of  a  battalion  at  Milisimo,  he  conducted 
himself  so  gallantly  and  fought  with  such 
desperate   impetuosity,  that  he   arrested 
Napoleon's  attention  in  the  hottest  of  the 
engagement,  and  he  made  him  colonel  on 
the  spot.     Crossing  the   Po,  soon  after, 
under  the  enemy's  fire,  he  was  the  first  to 
reach   the   opposite    bank ;   and    finally 
crowned  his  brilliant  exploits  at   Lodi, 
where  he  was  made  general  of  brigade, 
and  soon  after  of  division.     After  the  suc- 
cessive victories  of  Montenotte,  JMilisimo 
and  Dego,  Napoleon  resolved  to  push  on 
to  Milan.     In  his  progress  he  was  forced 
to   cross  the  Adda,   at  Lodi.      Twelve 
thousand    Austrian    infantry,    and   four 
thousand  cavalry,  with  a  battery  of  thirty 
cannon,  stood  at  the  farther  extremity  of 
the  bridge  he  was  to  pass,  to  dispute  its 
passage.     On  the  first  of  May,  Napoleon 
arrived   at  Lodi  with   his  army.     The 
Austrian   cannon    and   musketry  began 
immediately  to  play  on  the  bridge,  so  that 
it  seemed  impossible  to  reconnoitre  the 
ground.     But  Napoleon,   sheltering  his 
men  behind  the  houses  of  the  town,  sallied 
out  into  the  midst  of  the  deadly  storm,  and 
immediately  arranged  his  plan.    Forming 
a  column  of  seven  thousand  picked  men, 
he  placed  himself  at  their  head  and  rushed 
on  the  bridge  ;  but  the  cannon  balls  and 
grape-shot  and  the  bullets  of  the  infantry 
swept  every  inch  of  the  narrow  defile, 
and  rattled  like  an  incessant  shower  of 
hail-stones  against  its  stony  sides.     So 
incessant  and  furious  was  the  discharge, 
that  a  cloud  of  smoke  lay  like  a  dense  fog 
round  the  bridge;  yet  into  its  very  bosom 
moved  the  intrepid  column.     The  awful 
volley  that  smote  their  breasts  made  these 
bold  men  stop  and  stagger  like  a  strong 
ship  smitten  by  the  M'ave.     For  a  mo- 
ment the  column  wavered  and  balanced 
on  the  pass,  for  a  thousand  had  already 
fallen,  and  it  was  marching  straight  into 
a  volcano  of  fire  ;  but  the  next  moment, 
seeing  themselves  supported  by  the  tiral- 
leurs  that  were  fording  the  stream  beneath 
the  arches,  they  shouted, "  Vive  la  Repub- 
lique .'"  and,  receiving  the  awful  storm  of 
cannon-balls  and  grape-shot  on  their  un- 
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shrinking  bosoms,  rushed  forward  and 
bayoneted  the  artillery-men  at  their  guns. 
Lannes  was  the  first  man  across,  and 
Bonaparte  the  second.  Spurring  his  ex- 
cited steed  on  the  Austrian  ranks,  he 
snatched  a  banner  from  the  enemy,  and 
just  as  he  was  about  to  seize  another  his 
brave  horse  sunk  under  him.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  swords  of  half  a  dozen  cuiras- 
siers glittered  above  him,andhisdestruc- 
tion  r~cemed  inevitable.  But  extricating 
himself  with  incredible  exertion  from  his 
dying  steed,  he  arose  amid  the  sabre 
strokes  that  fell  like  lightning  around 
him,  and  leaping  on  the  horse  ot  an  Aus- 
trian officer  behind  him,  slew  him  with  a 
single  stroke,  and  hurling  him  from  his 
saddle,  seated  himself  in  his  place,  and 
then,  wheeling  on  the  enem3%  cliarged 
the  cuirassiers  like  a  thunderbolt,  and 
fought  his  way  through  them  single- 
handed,  back  to  his  followers.  It  is  said 
that  Napoleon  never  forgot  the  bearing  of 
Lannes  on  that  occasion.  The  fury  of  a 
demon  seemed  to  possess  him,  and  the 
strength  of  ten  men  appeared  to  be  con- 
centrated in  his  single  arm.  No  wonder 
Bona])arte  prom.oted  him  on  the  spot. 
His  own  daring  was  reckless  enough, 
but  Lannes'  was  still  more  so,  and  it 
seems  almost  a  miracle  that  he  escaped 
death. 

Napoleon,  whom  his  soldiers  here,  for 
the  iirst  time,  gave  the  title  of  "  the  little 
corporal,"  in  honor  of  his  courage,  was, 
ever  after,  accustomed  to  speak  of  this 
sanguinary  struggle  as  "  the  terrible  pas- 
sage of  the  bridge  of  Lodi."  ft  was  by 
such  acts  of  heroic  valor  that  Lannes  ac- 
quired the  sobriquet  among  the  army  of 
"  Orlando  "  and  "  Ajax."  A  few  months 
after,  he  exhibited  the  same  fearlessness 
of  character  and  headlong  courage,  at 
the  j)as.sage  of  the  bridge  of  Areola. 
After  the  battle  had  raged  for  some  time, 
the  Austrian  general,  Mitronski,  ad- 
vanced across  the  bridge,  and  charged  the 
division  under  Augereau.  The  French, 
repulsing  the  assault,  followed  hard  after 
the  Jngitives,  and  pressed  on  the  bridge. 
The  slaughter  then  became  terrific.  The 
Austrian  artillery  opened  in  their  very 
faces,  and  they  were  driven  back  almost 
by  the  concussion  of  the  discharge,  and 
reeling  a  moment  in  their  footsteps,  broke 
and  fled.  At  this  critical  juncture.  Na- 
poleon seized  a  standard,  and,  v.-ith  his 
generals  around  him,  advanced  through  a 
perfect  hurricane  of  grape-shot,  to  the 
centre  of  the  bridge,  and  ])lantc(l  it  there. 
Tlie  brave  grenadiers  pressed,  with  lev- 


eled bayonets  and  leaning  forms,  close 
after  their  intrepid  leader ;  but  unable  to 
withstand  the  tempest  of  fire  and  of 
lead  which  the  hotly-worked  battery 
hurled  in  their  faces,  seized  Bonaparte 
in  their  arms,  and  trampling  over  the 
dead  and  dying,  hurried  him  back 
through  the  smoke  of  battle.  But  the 
Austrians  pressed  close  after  the  disor- 
dered columns,  and  driving  them  into  the 
marsh  in  the  rear,  Bonaparte  was  left  to 
the  middle  in  the  water,  and  surrounded 
by  the  enemy.  But  the  next  moment, 
finding  their  beloved  chieftain  gone,  the 
soldiers  cried  out  over  the  roar  of  battle, 
"  Forward,  to  save  your  general !"  Paus- 
ing in  their  flight,  they  wheeled  and 
charged  the  advancing  enemy,  and  driv- 
ing them  back  over  the  morass,  bore  off 
in  triumph  the  helpless  Napoleon.  Dur- 
ing all  this  bloody  struggle,  Lannes  never 
left  him  ;  but  advancing  when  he  ad- 
vanced, charging  like  fire  by  his  side,  and 
covering  his  person  with  his  own  body 
from  the  bullets  that  mowed  everything 
down  around  them,  he  received  three 
wounds,  which  well  nigh  relieved  him  of 
his  life.  He  was  suffering  from  a  wound 
when  he  entered  the  battle,  but  it  did  not 
prevent  him  from  doing  deeds  of  incredi- 
ble daring.  Nothing  shows  the  personal 
exposure  and  personal  daring  of  the  gene- 
rals, who,  one  after  another,  rose  to  be  mar- 
shals and  dukes,  more  than  the  frequency 
with  which  they  were  wounded  in  their 
earlier  career.  Here,  after  three  pitched 
battles,  we  find  Murat,  Ney,  IMacdonald, 
Berthier,  and  Lannes,  all  wounded. 

We  cannot  follow  him  through  all  his 
after  career,  but  must  select  out  those 
particulars  in  which  he  exhibited  his  most 
striking  qualities.  Lannes  was  frank, 
even  to  bluntness,  and  so  impatient  of 
restraint  that  he  sometimes  became  in- 
subordinate, but  was  always  brave  and 
firm  as  a  rock  in  the  hour  of  battle.  In- 
deed, his  very  impatience  of  control,  and 
frequent  outbursts  of  passion,  when 
crossed  in  his  j)urpose,  made  him  rise  in 
excitement  and  increase  in  daring,  the 
greater  the  obstacles  that  opposed  him. 
Always  heading  his  columns  in  the  des- 
perate onset,  and  exposing  his  person 
where  death  reaped  down  the  brave  fast- 
est, he  so  fastened  himself  in  the  affec- 
tions of  his  soldiers,  that  they  would 
follow  him  into  any  extremity.  By  the 
openness  of  his  character  and  brilliancy 
of  his  exploits,  he  fixed  himself  deejily 
also  in  the  heart  of  Naj)oleon,  who  al- 
ways wished  him  by  his  side,  and  leaned 
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on  him  in  battle  as  he  did  on  Ney.  But 
the  impetuosity  of  his  character  demand- 
ed constant  action,  and  he  grew  irritable 
and  unmanly  when  compelled  to  sutfer 
without  resistance.  He  could  encounter 
any  obstacle  against  which  he  was  al- 
lowed to  dash,  and  would  enter  any  dan- 
ger where  he  could  swing  the  arm  of 
defiance;  but  he  had  none  of  the  martyr- 
spirit  in  him.  Pinion  him,  and  he  would 
become  frantic  under  suffering.  He  needed 
self-control  and  the  discipline  of  calm  and 
collected  thought.  Trained  in  the  camp, 
and  educated  in  the  roar  of  battle,  he  was 
all  action  and  excitement.  Yet  his  ex- 
citement made  him  steady.  In  the  midst 
of  falling  thousands  and  the  shock  of 
mighty  armiies,  his  mind  worked  with 
singular  clearness  and  power.  It  needed 
the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  tumult  of  a 
battle-field,  to  balance  the  inward  excite- 
ment which  drove  him  on.  Hence,  in 
his  earlier  career,  he  could  not  be  trusted 
alone  with  an  army,  and  Bonaparte  knew 
it  best.  But  he  learned  the  duties  of  a 
great  leader  fast,  and  Napoleon  says  him- 
self of  him,  "  I  found  him  a  dwarf,  I  lost 
him  a  giant." 

In  the  campaign  of  Egypt,  he  appears 
the  same  great  general,  and  fought  at 
Aboukir  and  Acre  as  he  had  done  before 
at  Lodi  and  Areola.  At  Acre,  he  nearly 
lost  his  life,  and  Avas  carried  from  the 
field  of  battle  desperately  wounded.  In 
the  march  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo, 
across  the  desert,  Lannes  exhibited  that 
impatience  and  irritability  we  have  before 
mentioned.  In  the  midst  of  a  boundless 
plain  of  sand,  without  water,  parched  by 
the  sun,  and  surrounded  by  troops  of 
Bedouins,  the  army  gave  way  to  despair, 
and  Murat  and  Lannes  among  the  rest. 
Wherever  there  was  a  battery  to  be 
stormed,  or  an  army  of  eighty  thousand 
men  to  be  annihilated,  none  spurred  more 
joyously  into  the  battle  than  they.  But 
to  bear  up  against  the  solitude  and  silence 
of  the  desert — against  hunger  and  thirst, 
and  a  burning  .sun — foes  that  could  not 
be  routed  or  even  assailed,  required  more 
self-control  than  either  possessed.  They 
became  dispirited  and  desperate,  and 
dashed  their  plumed  hats  to  the  ground 
and  trampled  them  in  the  sand;  and  it  is 
said,  even  conspired  to  return  to  Alexan- 
dria with  the  army.  Ney  and  Macdonald 
never  would  have  acted  thus. 

Selected  by  Bonaparte  as  one  of  the 
eight  ofEcers  to  return  with  him  to  Paris, 
he  played  an  important  part  in  that  con- 
spiracy by  which   the  government    of 


France  was  overthrown,  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  became  the 
First  Consul  of  the  Empire. 

Bonaparte  having  resolved  to  over- 
throw the  imbecile  Directory,  and  take 
the  power  into  his  own  hands,  assem- 
bled around  him  the  most  determined 
spirits  the  army  could  furnish.  On 
the  morning  that  he  mounted  his  steed 
and  rode  towards  the  Tuilleries,  resolved 
to  stake  everything  on  one  bold  move, 
and  pass  the  power  of  France  into  his 
own  hands,  seven  men,  as  yet  only  par- 
tially known  to  fame,  were  assembled  in 
the  palace,  sworn  to  his  interests  and 
bound  to  his  destiny.  Those  seven  names 
afterward  made  Europe  tremble.  They 
were  JVIoreau, Murat,  Marmont,  Macdon- 
ald, Berthier,  Lefebvre,  and  Lannes.  Only 
one  was  wanting  —  the  intrepid  Ney. 
Napoleon  felt  the  loss  of  him,  and  when 
about  to  present  himself  before  the  bar 
of  the  ancients,  said,  "  1  would  give,  at 
this  moment,  two  hundred  millions  to 
have  Ney  by  my  side." 

Being  employed  awhile  in  France,  he 
afterwards  joined  the  army  destined  to 
Italy,  and  shared  largely  in  the  glory  of 
that  brilliant  campaign.  He  accompa- 
nied Napoleon  over  the  Saint  Bernard,  or 
rather  he  went  over  five  days  before  him. 
The  van-guard,composed  of  six  regiments, 
was  placed  under  his  command,  and  he 
set  out  at  midnight  for  the  top  of  the  pass. 
While  Bonaparte  wa-s  still  at  Martigny, 
Lannes  was  rushing  down  into  Italy  and 
had  already  opened  his  musketry  on  the 
Austrians.  When  the  vvhole  army  was 
stopped  by  the  fort  of  Bard,  Lannes  was 
still  sent  on  with  the  advance  guard  by 
another  path  to  take  possession  of  the 
valley  of  Ivrea. 

But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  actions 
of  his  life,  illustrating  best  the  iron  will  and 
almost  unparalleled  bravery  of  the  man, 
was  his  battle  with  the  Austrians  at  Mon- 
tebello,  which  gave  him  the  title  of  Duke. 
Still  leading  the  van -guard  he  had  car- 
ried over  the  Saint  Bernard,  he  came  upon 
the  Po  and  upon  nearly  eighteen  thou- 
sand Austrians,  admirably  posted  with 
their  right  wing  resting  on  the  Appe- 
nines,  and  their  left  reaching  off  into  the 
plain,  while  the  whole  field  was  swept 
by  batteries  that  lined  the  hill-sides. 
When  Lannes  came  upon  this  strong  array 
and  discovered  their  position,  he  saw  at 
once  that  he  must  retreat  or  fight  with  no 
hope,  except  to  maintain  his  ground  till 
Victor,ffive  or  six  miles  in  the  rear,  could 
come  up.      Independent  of  the   superior 
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position  of  the  Austrians,  they  had  be- 
tween seventeen  and  eighteen  thousand 
men,*  while  Lannes  could  muster  only 
about  eight  thousand,  or  less  than  half 
the  number  of  his  enemy.  But  his  rear 
rested  on  the  Po,  and  fearing  the  effect  of 
a  retreat  in  such  a  disastrous  position  he 
immediately  resolved  to  withstand  the 
shock  of  the  whole  army  with  his  little 
band.  The  cheerfulness  with  which  the 
soldiers  advanced  to  this  unequal  combat 
shows  the  wonderful  power  he  wielded 
over  them.  They  were  not  only  ready  to 
march  on  the  enemy,  but  advanced  to  the 
charge  with  shouts  of  enthusiasm.  We 
scarcely  know  of  a  more  striking  instance 
of  valor  than  the  behaviour  of  Lannes  on 
this  occasion.  There  was  no  conceal- 
ment of  the  danger — no  chance  of  sudden 
surprise,  and  no  waiting  the  effect  of  some 
other  movement  on  which  his  own  would 
depend.  It  was  to  be  downright  hard 
fighting,  and  he  knew  it ;  fighting,  too, 
against  hopeless  odds  for  the  first  few 
hours.  But  all  the  heroic  in  him  was 
aroused,  and  his  chivalric  bearing  before 
his  army  inspired  them  with  the  highest 
ardor.  Especially  after  the  battle  was 
fairly  set,  and  it  was  necessary  to  make 
one  man  equal  to  three,  he  seemed  en- 
dowed with  the  spirit  of  ten  men.  He 
was  everywhere  present,  now  heading  a 
column  in  a  charge — now  rallying  a  shat- 
tered division — and  now  fighting  despe- 
rately, hand  to  hand,  with  the  enemy. 
Without  waiting  the  attack  of  the  Aus- 
trians, he  formed  his  troops  en  ichelon, 
and  advanced  to  the  charge.  Two  bat- 
talions marched  straight  on  the  murderous 
artillery,  which,  stationed  in  the  road, 
swept  it  as  the  cannon  did  the  bridge  of 
Lodi.  The  third  battalion  endeavored  to 
carry  the  heights,  while  VVatrin  with  the 
remainder,  marched  full  on  the  centre. 
The  battle  at  once  became  terrific.  Be- 
fore the  furious  onset  of  the  French,  the 
Austrians  were  driven  back,  and  seemed 
about  to  break  and  fly,  when  a  reserve  of 
the  Imperialists  came  up,  and  six  fresh 
regiments  were  hurled  on  the  exhausted 
ranks  of  the  French.  The  heights  of 
Revetta  had  been  carried,  but  the  fresh 
onset  was  too  heavy  for  the  victorious 
troops,  and  they  were  driven  in  confusion 
down  the  hill.    The  centre  staggered  back 


before  superior  numbers  and  the  awful 
fire  of  the  artillery  ;  but  still  Lannes  ral- 
lied them  to  another  and  another  effort. 
Under  one  of  the  most  destructive  fires  to 
which  a  regiment  was  perhaps  ever  ex- 
posed, he  supported  his  men  by  almost 
superhuman  efforts.  Standing  himself 
where  the  shot  ploughed  up  the  ground 
in  furrows  about  him,  he  not  only  coolly 
surveyed  the  danger,  but  by  his  com- 
mands and  presence  held  his  men  for  a 
long  time  in  the  very  face  of  death.  But 
it  was  impossible  for  any  column,  unless 
all  composed  of  such  men  as  Lannes, 
long  to  withstand  such  a  fire  ;  and  they 
were  on  the  point  of  turning  and  fleeing, 
when  one  of  the  divisions  of  Victor's 
corps  arrived  on  the  field  and  rushed  with 
a  shout  into  the  combat.  This  restored 
for  a  time  the  fight.  The  Austrians  were 
again  repulsed,  when,  bringing  up  a  fresh 
reserve,  the  French  were  forced  to  retire. 
Now  advancing  and  now  retreating,  the 
two  armies  wavered  to  and  fro,  like  mist 
when  it  first  meets  the  rising  blast.  As 
division  after  division  of  Victor's  corps 
came  up,  the  French  rallied,  till  at  length, 
when  they  had  all  arrived,  and  the  two 
armies  stood  twelve  to  eighteen  thousand 
— the  whole  French  force  and  the  whole 
Austrian  reserve  in  the  field — the  combat 
became  dreadful.  Though  pressed  by  such 
superior  numbers,  and  wasted  by  such 
commanding  and  hotly-worked  batteries, 
Lannes  refused  to  yield  one  inch  of  the 
ensanguined  field.  It  is  said  that  his  ap- 
pearance in  this  battle  was  absolutely 
terrific.  Besmeared  with  powder  and 
blood  and  smoke,  he  rode  from  division 
to  division,  inspiring  courage  and  daring 
in  the  exhausted  ranks,  rallying  again 
and  again  the  wasted  columns  to  the  des- 
perate charge,  and  holding  them  by  his 
personal  daring  and  reckless  exposure  of 
his  life,  hour  after  hour,  to  the  murder- 
ous fire.  General  Rivaud,  battling  for  the 
heights,  and  the  brave  Statrin,  charging 
like  fire  on  the  centre,  cheered  at  every 
repulse  by  the  calm,  stern  voice  of  Lannes, 
fought  as  Frenchmen  had  not  fought  be- 
fore during  the  war.  The  moral  power 
which  one  man  may  wield,  was  never 
more  visible  than  on  this  occasion. 
Lannes  stood  the  rock  of  that  battle  field, 
around  which  his  men  clung  with  a  te- 


^*  Alison,  in  giving  an  account  of  this  battle,  makes  the  very  slight  mistake  of  putting 
the  Austrian  army  at  fifteen  thousand,  and  the  French  under  Lannes  nine  thousand. 
Victor's  corps,  which  joined  Lannes  during!  the  day,  he  puts  at  seven  thousand,  while 
Thiers  makes  it  at  the  mo.st  but  six  thousand.  Alison  makes  the  armies  equal  after  Vic- 
tor came  up,  while  Thiers  states  the  Austrians  to  be  superior  by  one-third. 
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nacity  that  nothing  could  shake.  Had  he 
fallen,  in  five  minutes  that  battle  would 
have  been  a  rout.  On  his  life  hung  vic- 
tory, and  yet  it  seemed  not  worth  a  hope, 
in  the  awful  fire  through  which  he  con- 
stantly galloped.  From  eleven  in  the 
morning  till  eight  at  night,  did  he  press 
with  an  army,  first  of  six,  then  of  twelve 
thousand,  on  one  of  eighteen  thousand, 
for  nine  long  hours,  without  intermission 
or  relief.  It  was  one  succession  of  on- 
sets and  repulses,  till  darkness  began  to 
gather  over  the  scene.  One  fourth  of  his 
army  had  sunk  on  the  field  where  they 
fought.  At  length  Riviaud,  having  car- 
ried the  heights,  came  down  like  an  ava- 
lanche on  the  centre,  while  Watrin  led 
his  intrepid  column  for  the  last  time  on 
the  artillery.  Both  were  carried,  and  the 
Austrians  were  compelled  to  retreat. 
Bonaparte  arrived  just  in  time  to  see 
the  battle  won.*  He  rode  up  to  Lannes, 
surrounded  by  the  remnants  of  his  guard, 
and  found  him  drenched  with  blood — his 
sword  dripping  in  his  exhausted  hand — 
his  face  blackened  with  powder  and 
smoke — and  his  uniform  looking  more  as 
if  it  had  been  dragged  under  the  wheels 
of  the  artillery  during  the  day,  than  worn 
by  a  living  man.  But  a  smile  of  exulta- 
tion passed  over  his  features,  as  he  saw 
his  commander  gazing  with  pride  and 
affection  upon  him,  while  the  soldiers, 
weary  and  exhausted  as  they  were,  could 
not  restrain  their  joy  at  the  victory  they 
had  won. 

Such  was  the  terrible  battle  of  Monti- 
hello  ;  and  Lannes,  in  speaking  of  it  after- 
wards, said,  in  referring  to  the  deadly  fire 
of  the  artillery,  before  which  he  held  his 
men  with  such  unflinching  firmness,  "  I 
could  hear  the  bones  crash  in  my  division, 
like  hail-stones  against  windows."  A  more 
terrific  description  of  the  effect  of  cannon 
shot  on  a  close  column  of  men,  we  never 
remember  to  have  seen.  We  have  heard 
of  single-handed  sea-fights  of  frigate  with 
frigate,  where  the  firing  was  so  close  and 
hot  that  the  combatants  could  hear  the 
splitting  of  the  timbers  in  the  enemy's 
ship  at  every  broadside,  but  we  never  be- 
fore heard  of  a  battle  where  the  bones 
could  be  heard  breaking  in  the  human 
body,  as  cannon  balls  smote  through  them. 
Yet  no  one  would  ever  have  thought  of 
that  expression,  had  it  not  been  suggested 
to  him  by  what  he  actually  heard.    At  all 


events,  Lannes  never  fought  a  more  des- 
perate battle  than  this,  and  as  evidence 
that  Napoleon  took  the  same  view  of  it, 
he  gave  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Monti- 
hello,  which  his  family  bear  with  just 
pride  to  this  day. 

Bonaparte  did  not  forget  the  great 
qualities  of  a  commander  he  exhibited  on 
this  occasion,  and  ever  afterwards  placed 
him  In  the  post  of  danger.  In  the  battle 
of  Marengo,  which  took  place  a  few 
days  after,  he  performed  prodigies  of 
valor.  Wandering  over  this  renowned 
battle-field,  Lannes  was  recalled  to  our 
mind  at  almost  every  step.  The  river 
Bormida  crosses  the  plain  between  the 
little  hamlet,  of  some  half  a  dozen  houses, 
of  Marengo,  and  Alessandria,  where  the 
Austrians  lay  encamped.  Coming  out 
from  the  city  in  the  morning,  and  crossing 
the  Bormida  under  a  severe  fire  of  the 
French,  they  deployed  into  the  open  field, 
and  marched  straight  on  Victor,  posted 
just  before  Marengo.  He  had  stationed 
himself  behind  a  deep  and  muddy  stream 
— resembling,  indeed,  in  its  banks  and 
channel,  a  narrovv^  canal  rather  than  a 
rivulet — and  sustained  the  shock  of  the 
enemy  with  veteran  firmness,  for  two 
hours ;  hut  overpowered  by  superior 
numbers,  he  was  fast  losing  his  strength, 
when  Lannes  came  up  and  restored  the 
combat.  There,  divided  only  by  this 
narrow  ditch — across  which  the  front 
ranks  could  almost  touch  bayonets — did 
the  tiralleurs  stand  for  two  hours,  and 
fire  into  each  other's  bosoms,  while  the 
cannon,  brought  to  within  pistol  shot, 
opened  horrible  gaps  in  the  dense  ranks 
at  every  discharge,  which  were  imme- 
diately filled  with  fresh  victims.  It  did 
not  seem  possible,  as  I  stood  beside  this 
narrow  stream,  across  M'hich  1  could  al- 
most leap,  that  two  armies  had  stood  and 
fired  into  each  other's  bosoms,  hour  after 
hour,  across  it. 

But  we  do  not  design  to  go  into  the 
particulars  of  this  battle.  Austrian  num- 
bers, and  the  two  hundred  Austrian  can- 
non, were  too  much  for  Victor  and  Lannes 
both  together.  The  little  stream  of  Fon- 
tanone  was  carried,  and  these  two  heroes 
were  compelled  to  fall  back  on  the  second 
line.  This,  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
was  also  forced  back.  Victor's  corps, 
exhausted  by  four  hours'  fighting,  finally 
gave  way,  and  broke  and  fled  towards 


*  Alison,  with  his  accustomed  correctness,  says:  '•  At  length  the  arrival  of  Napoleon, 
with  the  division  of  Gardanne,  decided  the  victory."  This  reminds  us  of  his  account  of 
the  taking  of  the  President  by  the  Endymion. 
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Lannes'  division,  which  alone  was  left  to 
stay  the  reversed  tide  of  battle.  Seeing 
that  all  now  rested  on  him,  he  put  iorth 
one  of  those  prodigious  ctForts  for  which 
he  was  remarkable  in  the  hour  of  extreme 
danger.  Forming  his  men  into  squares, 
he  began  slowly  to  retreat.  The  Austrian 
army  moved  en  mas-ic  upon  him,  while 
eighty  pieces  of  cannon  sent  an  incessant 
shower  of  round  and  grape  shot  through 
his  dense  ranks,  mowing  them  down  at 
every  discharge  like  grass.  Still  he  held 
the  brave  squares  hrm.  Against  the 
charge  of  cavalry,  the  onset  of  infantry, 
and  the  thunder  of  eighty  cannon,  he  op- 
posed the  same  adamantine  front.  When 
pressed  too  hard  by  the  infantry,  he 
would  stop  and  charge  bayonet — then 
commence  again  his  slow  and  heroic  re- 
treat. Thus  he  fought  for  two  hours — 
retreating  only  two  miles  in  the  whole 
time — leaving  entire  ranks  of  men  on  al- 
most every  foot  of  ground  he  traversed. 
But  between  the  steady  onset  of  the  Hun- 
garian infantry,  which  halted  every  ten 
rods  and  poured  a  deadly  volley  on  his 
steady  squares,  and  the  headlong  charge 
of  the  Imperial  cavalry,  sweeping  in  a 
fierce  gallop  around  them,  and  the  awful 
havoc  of  those  eighty  cannons,  inces- 
santly playing  on  the  retreating  masses, 
no  human  endurance  could  longer  with- 
stand the  trial.  Square  after  square  broke 
and  fled,  and  the  held  was  covered  with 
fugitives  crying,  "  Tout  est  perdu,  sauve 
qui  pent.'"  Still  Lannes,  unconquered  to 
the  last,  kept  those  immediately  about 
him  unshaken  amid  the  storm  and  devas- 
tation. Scorning  to  fly,  unable  to  stand, 
he  allowed  his  men  to  melt  away  before 
the  destructive  Are  of  the  enemy  ;  while 
the  blowing  up  of  his  own  caissons,which 
he  could  not  bring  away,  added  tenfold 
terror  to  the  thunder  of  cannon  that  shook 
the  field.  He  and  the  consular  guard, 
also  in  a  square,  moved  like  "  living  cit- 
adels" over  the  plain,  and  furnished  a 
wall  of  iron  behind  which  Bonaparte  was 
yet  to  rally  his  scattered  army,  and  turn 
a  defeat  into  a  victory. 

From  early  in  the  morning  till  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  battle  had 
raged  with  ceaseless  fury,  and  now  the 
head  of  Desaix's  column,  with  banners  fly- 
ing and  trumpets  sounding,  was  seen  ad- 
vancing with  rapid  step  over  the  plain. 
Immediately  at  the  commencement  of  the 
hattle,  Bonaparte  dispatched  his  aides-de- 
camp  with  urgent  haste  forDe.saix.  But  as 
the  report  of  the  first  cannon  fired  on  Ma- 
rengo, rose  dull  and  heavy  on  the  morning 


air,  the  hero  of  Eg)-pt  stood  and  listened  ; 
and  as  he  heard  the  distant  and  heavy  can- 
nonading, like  the  roll  of  far-off  thunder, 
come  booming  over  the  plain,  he  suspected 
the  enemy  he  was  after  at  Novi,  was  on  the 
plains  of  JMarengo,  and  dispatched  Savary 
in  haste  to  the  former  place  to  see.  Find- 
ing his  suspicions  true,  he  immediately 
put  his  army  in  motion,  and  was  miles 
on  his  way,  when  the  dust  of  fierce  riders 
in  the  distance,  told  him  he  was  wanted. 
Sending  forwards  his  aides-de-camp  on 
the  fleetest  horses  to  announce  his  ap- 
proach, he  urged  his  excited  army  to  the 
top  of  its  speed.  At  length  as  he  ap- 
proached the  field  and  saw  the  French 
army  in  a  broken  mass,  rolling  back  over 
the  field,  and  the  Austrians  in  full  pur- 
suit, he  could  restrain  his  impatience  no 
longer,  and  dashing  away  from  the  head 
of  his  column,  spurred  his  war-steed  over 
the  plaip,  and  burst  with  a  headlong  gal- 
lop into  the  presence  of  Napoleon.  A 
short  council  of  the  generals  was  imme- 
diately held,  when  most  advi.':ed  a  retreaL 
"  What  think  you  of  it?"  said  Napoleon 
to  Desaix.  Pulling  out  his  watch  he  re- 
plied, "  The  battle  is  lost,  but  it  is  only 
three  o'clock  ;  there  is  time  to  gain  an- 
other." Delighted  with  an  answer  cor- 
responding so  well  with  his  own  feelings, 
he  ordered  him  to  advance,  and  with  Jiis 
6,000  men  hold  the  whole  Austrian  force 
in  check,  while  he  rallied  the  scattered 
army  behind  him.  Riding  among  them, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Soldiers,  you  have  retreat- 
ed far  enough  ;  you  know  it  is  always  my 
custom  to  sleep  on  the  field  of  battle." 
The  charge  was  immediately  beat,  and  the 
trumpets  sounded  along  the  lines.  A 
masked  battery  of  twelve  cannon  opened 
on  the  advancing  columnof  the  Austrians, 
and  before  they  could  recover  their  sur- 
prise, Desaix  was  upon  them  in  a  des- 
perate charge.  "  Go,"  said  he  to  his  aid- 
de-camp,  "  tell  the  First  Consul  I  am 
charging  and  must  be  supported  by  the 
cavalry."  A  volley  of  musketry  was 
poured  in  his  advancing  column,  and  De- 
saix fell  pierced  through  the  heart  by  a 
bullet.  His  fall,  instead  of  disheartening 
his  men,  inspired  them  with  redoubled 
fury,  and  they  rushed  on  to  avenge  his 
death.  Napoleon,  spurring  by  wliere  the 
fallen  hero  lay  in  death,  exclaimed,  "  It  is 
not  permitted  me  to  weep  now."  No, 
every  thought  and  feeling  was  needed  to 
wring  victory  from  that  defeat.  The  bat- 
tle again  raged  with  its  wonted  fury.  But 
the  tide  was  turned  hy  a  sudden  charge 
of  Kellerman  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry. 
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which  cutting  a  column  of  two  thousand 
men  in  two,  made  fearful  havoc  on  the 
right  and  left.     Soon  the  whole  Austrian 
army  were  in  full  retreat,  and  being  with- 
out a  commanding  officer,  broke  and  fled 
in  wild  confusion  over  the  plain.     "To 
the  bridge  !  to  the  bridge  !"  rose  in  terrified 
shouts,  as  the  turbulent  mass  rolled  back 
towards  the  Bormida.    Their  own   cav- 
alry, also  in  full  retreat,  came  thundering 
through  the  broken  ranks,  and  trampling 
down  the  fugitives,  added  to  the  destruc- 
tion that  already  desolated  the  lield.     All 
were  hurrying  to  the  bridge,  which  was 
soon  choked  by  the  crowds  that  sought  a 
passage  ;  and  horses,  and  riders,  and  ar- 
tillery, and  infantry,  were  rolled  in  wild 
confusion  into  the  Bormida,  that  grew 
purple  with  the  slain.     Melas  the  Aus- 
trian general,  who  at  three  o'clock,  sup- 
posing the  battle  won,  had  retired  to  his 
tent,  now  rallied  the  remnants  of  his  few 
hours  before  victorious,  but  nov/  over- 
thrown army,  on  the  farther  shores  of  the 
river.     Twelve  thousand  had  disappeared 
from  his  ranks  since  the  morning  sun 
shone  upon  them,  flushed  with  hope  and 
confident  of  victory.     The  combat  had 
lasted  for  twelve  hours,  and  now  the  sun 
went  down  on  the  field  of  blood.     Over 
the  heaps  of  the  slain,  and  across  the 
trampled  field,  Savary,  the   aid-de-camp 
and  friend  of  Desaix,  was  seen  wander- 
ing in  search  of  the  fallen  chief.      He 
soon  discovered  him  by  his  long  and 
flowing  hair,  (he  had  already  been  strip- 
ped naked  by  those  after  the  spoils,)  and 
carefully  covering    his    body   with   the 
mantle  of  a  hussar,  had  him  brought  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  army.     Desaix 
saved  Bonaparte  from  a  ruinous  defeat  at 
Marengo,   and   saved  him,  too,  by  not 
waiting  for  orders,  but  moving  immedi- 
ately towards    where  the   cannonading 
told'  him  the  fate  of  the  army  and  Italy 
was  sealing.     Had  Grouchy  acted  thus, 
or  had  Desaix  been  in  his  place  at  Wa- 
terloo, the  fate  of  that   battle  and  the 
world  would  have  been  different. 

Lannes  wrought  wonders  on  this  day, 
and  was  selected  by  Napoleon  in  consi- 
deration of  his  service,  to  present  to  gov- 
ernment the  colors  taken  from  the  enemy. 
Soon  after  this,  he  was  sent  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Portugal,  and  feeling  too  much  the 
power  Bonaparte  and  France  wnelded, 
treated  with  that  independent  nation,  as 
if  its  king  and  ministers  had  been  subor- 
dinates in  the  army.  He  was  better  at 
the  head  of  a  column  than  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  got  no  honor  to  himself  from  his  of- 
fice as  ambassador. 


This  very  bluntness  and  coarseness, 
which  rendered  him  fit  only  for  the  camp 
and  the  battle-field,  and  which  indeed 
was  the  cause  of  his  receiving  this  ap- 
pointment, were  sufficient  reasons  for  his 
not  having  it.  Being  commander  of  the 
Consular  guard,  he  administered  its  chest 
and  disbursed  the  money  intrusted  to  him 
with  such  prodigality  and  recklessness 
that  there  was  a  general  complaint.  It  was 
done  with  the  full  knowledge  and  authori- 
ty of  Napoleon,  yet  he  reproved  him  for 
it  when  the  excitemenl  Jjecame  too  great 
to  be  any  longer  disregarded.  This  ex- 
asperated Lannes  so  much  that  he  in- 
dulged in  the  most  abrupt  language  to- 
wards the  First  Consul,  and  resolved  to 
replace  the  money  that  had  been  expend- 
ed. But  from  all  his  victories  he  had 
little  left,  and  Augereau  was  compelled 
to  loan  him  the  sum  he  needed,  saying, 
"There,  take  this  money  ;  go  to  that  un- 
grateful fellow  for  whom  we  have  spilt 
our  blood  ;  give  him  back  what  is  due  to 
the  chest,  and  let  neither  of  us  be  any 
longer  under  obligations  to  him."  But 
Napoleon  could  not  afford  to  lose  two  of 
his  best  generals,  and  thinking  it  was  better 
to  keep  such  turbulent  spirits  apart,  sent 
Augereau  to  the  army  and  Lannes  as 
ambassador  to  Portugal. 

We  shall  not  follow  Lannes  through 
his  after  engagements.  I-Ie  became  one 
of  the  firmest  props  of  Napoleon,  and 
fought  at  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Eylau,  and 
Friedland  with  his  accustomed  valor.  In 
the  campaign  of  Eylau,  at  the  battle  of 
Pultusk,  he  advanced  with  his  corps  of 
35,000  men  in  the  midst  of  drivingsnow- 
squalls,  and  knee-deep  in  mud,  up  to  the 
very  muzzles  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
cannon.  In  1808,  we  find  him  on  his 
way  to  join  the  army  in  Spain.  In  cross- 
ing the  mountains  near  Mondragon  he 
came  very  near  losing  his  life.  His  horse 
stumbled  and  in  the  effort  to  rally  fell  back 
on  him,  crushing  his  body  dreadfully  by 
his  weight.  He  who  had  stormed  over  so 
many  battle  -fields,  and  been  hurled  again 
and  again  from  his  seat  amid  trampling 
squadrons  as  his  horse  sunk  under  him, 
and  yet  escaped  death,  was  here  on  a 
quiet  march  well  nigh  deprived  of  his  life. 
The  surgeon,  who  had  seen  a  similar 
operation  performed  by  the  Indians  in 
Newfoundland,  ordered  a  sheep  to  be 
skinned  immediately,  and  the  warm  pelt 
sewed  around  the  wounded  IMarshal's 
body.  His  extremities  in  the  meantime 
were  wrapped  in  hot  flannels,  and  warm 
drinks  were  given  him.  In  ten  minutes  he 
was  asleep,  and  shortly  after  broke  into 
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a  profuse  perspiration,  when  the  danger- 
ous symptoms  passed  away,  Five  days 
after  he  led  his  columns  into  battle  at 
Tuedla,  and  completely  routed  an  army 
of  forty  thousand  men.  During  the  next 
year  we  find  him  before  Saragossa,  taking 
the  command  of  the  siege  which  had 
been  successively  under  the  command  of 
Moncey  and  Junot.  "the  camp  was  tilled 
with  murmurs  and  complaints.  For  near- 
ly a  month  they  had  environed  the  town 
in  vain.  Assault  after  assault  had  been 
made;  and  fromnhe  2d  of  January,  when 
Junot  took  the  command,  till  the  arrival 
of  Lannes  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month, 
every  night  had  been  distinguished  by 
some  bloody  fights,  and  yet  the  city  re- 
mained unconquered.  Lannes  paid  no 
heed  to  the  complaints  and  murmurs 
around  him,  but  immediately,  by  the 
promptitude  and  energy  of  his  actions,  in- 
fused courage  into  the  hearts  of  the  de- 
sponding soldiery.  The  decision  he  was 
always  wont  to  carry  into  battle  was 
soon  visible  in  the  siege.  The  soldiers 
poured  to  the  assault  with  firmer  pur- 
pose, and  fought  with  more  resolute 
courage.  The  apathy  which  had  settled 
down  on  the  army  was  dispelled.  New 
life  was  given  to  every  movement ;  and 
on  the  27th,  amid  the  tolling  of  the  tower 
bell,  warning  the  people  to  the  defence, 
a  grand  assault  was  made,  and  after  a 
most  desperate  conflict  the  walls  of  the 
town  were  carried,  and  the  French  sol- 
diers fortified  themselves  in  the  convent 
of  St.  Joseph. 

Unyielding  to  the  last,  the  brave  Sara- 
gossans  fought  on,  and,  amid  the  pealing 
of  the  tocsin,  rushed  up  to  the  very 
mouths  of  the  cannon,  and  perished  by 
hundreds  and  thousands  in  the  streets  of 
the  city.  Every  house  was  a  fortress, 
and  around  its  walls  were  separate  battle- 
fields, where  deeds  of  frantic  valor  were 
done.  Day  after  day  did  their  single- 
handed  lights  continue,  Avhile  famine  and 
pestilence  walked  the  city  at  noonday, 
and  slew  faster  than  the  swords  of  the 
enemy.  The  dead  lay  piled  up  in  every 
street,  and  on  the  thick  heaps  of  the  slain 
the  living  mounted  and  fought  with  the 
energy  of  desperation  for  their  homes 
and  their  liberty.  In  the  midst  of  this 
incessant  firing  by  niglit  and  by  day,  and 
hand-to-hand  lights  on  the  bodies  of  the 
slain,  ever  and  anon  a  mine  would  ex- 
plode, blowing  the  living  and  dead,  friend 
and  foe,  together  in  the  air.  An  awful 
silence  would  succeed  for  a  moment,  and 
then  over  the  groans  of  the  dying  would 
ring  again  the  rallying  cry  of  the  brave 


inhabitants.  The  streets  ran  torrents  of 
blood,  and  the  stench  of  putrified  bodies 
loaded  the  air.  Thus  for  three  weeks  did 
the  fight  and  butchery  go  on  within  the 
city  walls,  till  the  soldiers  grew  dispirited, 
and  ready  to  give  up  the  hope  of  spoils 
if  they  could  escape  the  ruins  that  en- 
compassed them.  Yet  theirs  was  a  com- 
fortable lot  to  that  of  the  besieged.  Shut 
up  in  the  cellars  Avith  the  dead — pinched 
with  famine,  while  the  pestilence  rioted 
without  mercy  and  without  resistance — 
they  heard  around  them  the  incessant 
burstingofbombs,andthunderof  artillery, 
and  explosions  of  mines,  and  crash  of 
falling  houses,  till  the  city  shook  night 
and  day,  as  if  within  the  grasp  of  an 
earthquake.  Thousands  fell  every  day, 
and  the  town  was  in  a  mass  of  ruins.  Yet 
unconquered. and  apparently  unconquera- 
ble, the  inhabitants  struggled  on.  Out 
of  the  dens  they  had  made  for  themselves 
amid  the  ruins,  and  from  the  cellars  where 
there  were  more  dead  than  living-,  men 
would  crawl  to  fight,  who  looked  more 
like  spectres  than  warriors.  Women 
would  man  the  guns,  and,  musket  in 
hand,  advance  fearlessly  to  the  charge  ; 
and  hundreds  thus  fell,  fighting  for  their 
homes  and  their  firesides.  Amid  this 
awful  scene  of  devastation — against  this 
prolonged  and  almost  hopeless  struggle  of 
weeks — against  the  pestilence  that  had 
appeared  in  his  own  army,  and  was  mow- 
ing down  his  own  troops — and  above  all, 
against  the  increased  murmurs  and  now 
open  clamors  of  the  soldiers,  declaring 
that  the  siege  must  be  abandoned  till  re- 
inforcements could  come  up — Lannes  re- 
mained unshaken  and  untiring.  The  in- 
cessant roar  and  crash  around  him — the 
fetid  air — the  exhausting  toil,  the  carnage 
and  the  pestilence,  could  not  change  his 
iron  will.  He  had  decreed  that  Saragossa, 
which  had  heretofore  baffled  every  at- 
tempt to  take  it,  should  fall.  At  length,  by 
a  vigorous  attempt,  he  took  the  convent 
of  St.  Lazan,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town, 
and  plantedhi.s  artillery  there,  which  soon 
leveled  the  city  around  it  with  the  ground. 
To  finish  this  work  of  destruction  by 
one  grand  blow,  he  caused  six  mines 
to  be  run  under  the  main  street  of  the 
city,  each  of  which  was  charged  with 
three  thousand  pounds  of  powder.  But 
before  the  time  apjiointed  for  their  explo- 
sion arrived,  the  town  capitulated.  The 
historians  of  this  siege  describe  the  ap- 
])carance  of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants 
after  the  surrender  as  inconceivably  hor- 
rible. With  only  a  single  wall  between 
them  and  the  enemy's  trenches,  they  had 
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endured  a  siege  of  nearly  two  months  by 
40,000  men,  and  continued  to  resist  after 
famine  and  pestilence  began  to  slay  faster 
than  the  enemy.    Thirty  thousand  cannon 
balls  and  sixty  thousand  bombs  had  fall- 
en in  the  city,  and  fifty-four  thousand  of 
the  inhabitants  had  perished.     Six  thou- 
sand only  had  fallen  in  combat,  Avhile  for- 
ty-eight thousand  had  been  the  prey  of 
the  pestilence.     After  the  town  had  ca- 
pitulated, but  twelve  thousand  were  found 
able  to  bear  arms,  and  they  looked  more 
like  spectres  issuing  from  the  tombs  than 
living  warriors.     Saragossa  was  taken  ; 
but  what  a  capture  I     As  Lannes  rode 
through  the  streets  at  the  head  of  his  vic- 
torious army,  he  looked  only  on  a  heap 
of  ruins,  while  six  thousand  bodies  still  lay 
unburied  in  his  path.      Sixteen  thousand 
lay  sick,  while  on  the  living  famine  had 
written  more  dreadful  characters  than  death 
had  1  raced  on  the  fallen.     Infants  lay  on 
the  breasts  of  their  dead  mothers,  striving 
in  vain  to  draw  life  from  the  bosoms  that 
never  would  throb  again.      Attenuated 
forms,  with  haggard  faces   and   sunken 
eyes  and  cheeks,  wandered  around  among 
the  dead  to   search  for  their  friends — 
corpses  bloated  with  famine  lay  stretched 
across  the  threshhold  of  their  dwellings, 
and  strong-limbed  men  went  staggering 
over  the  pavements,  weak  from  want  of 
food,  or  struck  with  the  pestilence.     Wo 
was  in  every  street,  and  the  silence  in  the 
dwellings  was  more  eloquent  than  the 
loudest   cries   and  groans.      Death,  and 
famine,  and  the  pestilence  had  been  there 
in   every  variety  of  form  and  suffering. 
But  the  divine  form  of  Liberty  had  been 
there  too,  walking  amid  those  mountains 
of  corpses  and  ruins  of  homes,  shedding 
her  light  through  the  subterranean  apart- 
ments of    the   wretched,   and  with   her 
cheering  voice  animating  the  thrice-con- 
quered, yet  unconquered,  still  to   another 
effort,   and  blessing  the  dying   as  they 
prayed  for  their  beloved  city. 

But  she  was  at  last  compelled  to  take 
her  departure,  and  the  bravest  city  of 
modern  Europe  sunk  in  bondage,  Still, 
her  example  lives,  and  shall  live  to  the 
end  of  time,  nerving  the  patriot  to  strike 
and  suffer  for  his  home  and  freedom,  and 
learning  man  everywhere  how  to  die  in 
defending  the  right.  A  wreath  of  glory 
surrounds  the  brow  of  Saragossa,  fadeless 
as  the  memory  of  her  brave  defenders. 
Before  their  achievments  —  the  moral 
grandeur  of  their  firm  struggle,  and  the 
depth  and  intensity  of  their  suiferings — 
the  bravery  and  perseverance  of  the 
French  and  Lannes  sink  into  forgelful- 


ness.  Yet,  it  Avas  no  ordinary  task  that 
Lannes  had  given  him,  and  it  was  by  no 
ordinary  means  that  he  executed  it.  It 
required  all  the  iron  in  his  nature  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  that  encompassed 
him  on  every  side. 

The  glory  which  belongs  to  him  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  this 
siege  to  issue,  has  been  somewhat  dimmed 
by  his  after  conduct.     He  is  charged  with 
having,  three  days  after  the  seige,  dragged 
the  tutor  and  friend  of  Palafox  from  his 
bedside,  where  he  was  relieving  his  wants 
and  administering  to  him  the  consolations 
of  religion,  and  bayoneting  him  and  an- 
other innocent  chaplain  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ebro.    He  is  charged,  also,  with  levy- 
ing  a   contribution   of   50,000   pairs   of 
shoes  and  8,000  pairs  of  boots,  and  medi- 
cines, &c.,  necessary  for  a  hospital,  on 
the  beggared  population.     He  is  accused 
of  rifling  a  church  of  jewels  to  the  amount 
of   4,687,000  francs,  and   appropriating 
them  all  to  himself;  and  worst  of  all,  of 
having  ordered  monks  to  be  enveloped 
in  sacks  and  thrown  into  the  river,  so 
that    Avhen    their   bodies  were    thrown 
ashore,  in  the  morning,  they  would  strike 
terror  into  others.     He  is  also  accused  of 
violating  the  terms  of  capitulation,  by 
sending  the  sick  Palafox,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  a  close  prisoner  to  France,  when 
he  had  promised  to  let  him  retire  wherever 
he  chose.     These  are  Mr.  Alison's  alle- 
gations; but  as  Madame  d'Abrantes  is 
his  only  authority,  we  doubt  them  all,  in 
the  way  they  are  stated,  while  some  of 
them  carry  their  falsehood  in  their  very 
inconsistency;  and  we  hardly  know  which 
to  wonder  at  most,  the  short-sighted  pique 
of    Madame  Junot,   (alias  d'Abrantes,) 
which  could  originate  them,  or  the  cre- 
dulity or  national  prejudice  of  Mr.  Ali- 
son, which  could  endorse  them. 

Junot  had  been  unsuccessful  in  con- 
ducting the  siege,  and  had  been  super- 
seded in  the  command  by  Lannes,  who 
had  won  the  admiration  of  Europe  by  his 
success.  That  Junot's  Avife  should  feel 
this,  was  natural;  and  that  her  envy 
should  cause  her  to  believe  any  story 
that  might  meet  her  ear,  tending  to  dis- 
parage her  husband's  rival,  was  womanly. 
Besides,  Junot  received  less  of  the  spoils 
than  he  would  have  done  had  he  been 
commander-in-chief.  This  also  warped 
the  fair  historian's  judgment,  especially 
the  loss  of  the  jewels  of  our  Lady  of  the 
Pillar,  which  she  declares  Lannes  appro- 
priated to  himself.  All  this  was  natural 
in  her,  but  how  Mr.  Alison  could  sup- 
pose   any  would   believe    that  Lannes 
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wreaked  his  entire  vengeance  against  the 
city  of  Saragossa  and  its  brave  inhabit- 
ants, by  sjjearing  two  harmless  priests 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  is  passing 
strange.  He  must  find  some  other  reason 
for  the  act  before  any  one  will  believe  it. 
But  the  accusation  that  he  drowned  a  few 
monks  to  frighen  the  rest,  is  still  more 
laughable.  One  would  think  that  Lannes 
considered  himself  in  danger  from  monk- 
ish conspiracies,  that  he  resorted  to  this 
desperate  method  of  inspiring  terror.  If 
we  were  to  believe  the  story  at  all,  we 
should  incline  to  think  that  he  did  it  for 
mere  amusement,  to  while  away  the 
tedious  hours,  in  a  deserted,  ruined,  fa- 
mine-struck, and  pestilence-struck  city. 
To  inspire  a  sepulchre  and  hospital  with 
terror,  by  drowning  a  few  monks,  was 
certainly  a  very  original  idea  of  Lannes. 

In  the  storming  of  Ratisbon,  Lannes 
exhibited  one  of  those  impulsive  deeds 
which  characterized  him.  Seeing  a  house 
leaning  against  the  ramparts,  he  imme- 
diately ordered  the  artillery  against  it, 
which  soon  broke  down  the  walls,  and  left 
them  as  a  sort  of  stepping-stones  to  the 
tops  of  the  walls  of  the  city.  But  such 
a  destructive  fire  was  kept  up  by  the 
Austrians  on  the  space  between  the 
French  and  it,  that  they  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  cross  it.  At  length,  Lannes 
seized  a  scaling  ladder,  and  rushing  into 
and  through  the  tempest  of  balls  that 
swept  every  foot  of  the  ground,  planted 
it  against  the  ruined  house,  and  sum- 
moned his  men  to  follow.  Rushing 
through  the  fire,  they  rallied  around 
him,  scaled  the  walls,  and  poured  into 
the  city,  and  opened  the  gates  to  the 
army. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  close  of  Lan- 
nes' career.  He  had  passed  through  three 
hundred  combats,  and  proved  himself  a 
hero  in  fifty -three  pitched  battles.  Some- 
times the  storm  swept  over  him,  leaving 
him  unscathed ;  sometimes,  despera.tely 
wounded,  he  was  borne  from  the  field  of 
his  fame,  but  always  rallied  again  to  lead 
his  host  to  victory.  But  his  last  battle- 
field was  at  hand,  and  one  of  the  strong- 
est pillars  of  Napoleon's  throne  was  to 
fall  amid  clouds  and  darkness. 

In  the  summer  of  1809,  after  Vienna 
had  fallen  into  his  hands,  Naj)oleon  de- 
termined to  pass  the  Danube  and  give  the 
Archduke  Charles  battle,  on  the  farther 
shore.  The  Danube,  near  Vienna,  flows 
in  a  wide  stream,  embracing  many  islands 
in  its  slow  and  majestic  movement  over 
the  plain,     Bonaparte  resolved  to  pass  it 


at  two  points  at  the  same  time,  at  Nuss- 
dorf,  about  a  mile  above  Vienna,  and 
against  the  island  of  Lobau,  farther  down 
the  river.  Lannes  took  charge  of  the 
upper  pass,  and  Massena  of  the  lower — 
the  two  heroes  of  the  coming  battle  of 
Aspern.  Lannes,  failing  in  his  attempt, 
the  whole  army  was  concentrated  at  Lo- 
bau. On  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth  of 
May,  Bonaparte  surprised  the  Austrians 
on  the  island,  and,  taking  possession  ot 
it  and  the  other  islands  around  it,  had 
nothing  to  do  but  throw  bridges  from  Lo- 
bau to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube, 
in  order  to  march  his  army  over  to  the 
extended  plains  of  Marchfield,  that 
stretched  away  from  the  bank  to  the 
heights  of  Bisomberg,  where  lay  the 
Archduke  with  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
Through  unwearied  efforts  Bonaparte  was 
able  to  assemble  on  the  farther  shore,  on 
the  morning  of  the  21st,  forty  thousand 
men.  The  Archduke  saw,  from  the 
heights  he  occupied,  every  movement  of 
the  French  army,  v/hich  seemed,  by  its 
rashness  and  folly,  to  be  rushing  into  the 
very  jaws  of  destruction. 

It  was  a  cloudless  summer  morning, 
and  as  the  glorious  sun  came  flashing 
over  the  hill-tops,  a  forest  of  glittering 
bayonets  sent  back  its  beams.  The  grass 
and  the  flowers  looked  up  smilingly  to  the 
blue  heavens,  both  of  which  seemed  un- 
conscious of  the  carnage  that  was  to  end 
the  day.  Just  as  the  sun  had  reached  its 
meridian,  the  command  to  advance  was 
heard  along  the  heights,  answered  by 
shouts  that  shook  the  earth,  and  the  roil 
of  drums  and  thousands  of  trumpets,  and 
wild  choruses  of  the  soldiers.  While 
Bonaparte  was  still  struggling  to  get  his 
army  over  the  bridge,  while  Lannes'  corps 
was  on  the  farther  side,  and  Davoust  in 
Vienna,  the  Austrian  army  of  eighty 
thousand  men  came  rolling  down  the 
mountain-side  and  over  the  plain,  like  a 
resistless  flood.  Fourteen  thousand  ca- 
valry accompanied  this  magnificent  ho.st, 
while  nearly  three  hundred  cannon  came 
trundling,  with  the  sound  of  thunder,  over 
the  ground.  The  army  advanced  in  five 
awful  columns,  with  a  curtain  of  cavalry 
in  front  to  conceal  their  movements  and 
direction.  Bonaparte  looked  with  an 
unquiet  eye  on  this  advancing  host,  while 
his  own  army  was  still  separated  by  the 
Danube.  In  a  moment  the  field  was  in 
an  uproar.  Lannes,  who  had  crossed, 
took  possession  of  Essling,  a  little  village 
that  stood  half  a  mile  from  the  Danube ; 
and  Massena  of  Aspern,  another  village, 
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standing  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
Danube,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Essling.  These  two  villages  were  the 
chief  points  of  defence  between  which 
the  French  army  was  drawn  up  in  line. 
Around  these  two  villages, in  which  were 
entrenched  these  two  renowned  leaders, 
were  to  be  the  heat  and  strength  of  the 
hattle.  Three  mighty  columns  were  seen 
marching  with  firm  and  rapid  steps  to- 
wards Aspern,  while  towards  Esshng, 
where  ihe  brave  Lannes  lay,  a  countless 
host  seemed  moviug.  Between,  thun- 
dered the  two  hundred  and  ninety  pieces 
of  cannon,  as  they  slowly  advanced,  en- 
veloping the  field  in  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
blotting  out  the  noon-day  sun,  and  send- 
ing death  and  havoc  amid  the  French 
ranks.  As  night  drew  on,  the  conflict 
became  awful.  Bursting  shells,  explo- 
sions of  artillery,  and  volleys  of  musketry, 
were  mingled  with  shouts  of  victory  and 
cries  of  terror ;  while  over  all,  as  if  to 
drown  all,  was  heard  at  intervals  the 
braying  of  trumpets  and  strains  of  martial 
music.  The  villages  in  which  Massena 
and  Lannes  maintained  their  ground  with 
such  unconquerable  firmness,  took  fire, 
and  burned  with  a  red  flame  over  the 
nightly  battle-field,  adding  ten-fold  hor- 
ror to  the  work  of  death.  But  we  do  not 
intend  to  describe  the  first  day's  battle. 
We  shall/efer  to  it  again  when  we  speak 
of  Massena  and  Bessieres,  who  fought 
with  a  desperation  and  unconquerable 
firmness  that  astonished  even  Napolean. 
At  eleven  o'clock  at  night  the  uproar  of 
battle  ceased,  and  through  the  slowly  re- 
tiring cloud  of  war  that  rolled  away 
towards  the  Danube,  the  stars  came  out 
one  by  one,  to  look  on  the  dead  and  the 
dying.  Groans  and  cries  loaded  the  mid- 
night blast,  while  the  sleeping  host  lay 
almost  in  each  other's  embrace.  Bona- 
parte, wa-apped  in  his  military  cloak,  lay 
stretched  beside  the  Danube,  not  half  a 
mile  from  the  enemy's  cannon.  The 
sentinels  could  almost  shake  hands  across 
the  space  that  intervened ;  and  thus  the 
living  and  the  dead  lay  down  together  on 
the  hard-fought  field,  while  the  silent  can- 
non, loaded  with  death,  were  pointing 
over  the  slumbering  hosts.  Lulled  by 
the  Danube,  that  rolled  its  turbulent  flood 
by  his  side,  and  canopied  by  the  stars, 
Napoleon  rested  his  exhausted  frame 
while  he  revolved  the  disastrous  events 
of  the  day,  and  pondered  how  he  might 
redeem  his  error.  Massena  had  lost  most 
of  Aspern  ;  butjLannes  still  held  Essling, 
and  had  held  it  during  one  of  the  most 


sanguinary  struggles  of  that  fiercely 
fought  battle.  Early  in  the  morning,  as 
soon  as  the  light  broke  over  the  eastern 
hills,  the  two  armies  were  again  on  their 
feet,  and  the  cannon  opened  anew  on  the 
walls  of  living  men.  The  French  troops 
were  di.spirited,  for  the  previous  day  had 
been  one  of  defeat ;  while  the  Austrians 
were  full  of  hope.  But  the  rest  of  Lannes' 
corps  had  crossed  the  Danube  during  the 
night,  while  Davoust,  with  nearly  thirty 
thousand  more,  was  marching  W'ith  flying 
colors  over  the  bridge.  The  Archduke 
had  also  received  reinforcements,  so  that 
two  armies  of  about  a  hundred  thou.'^and 
each,  stood  ready  to  contest  the  field  on 
the  second  day.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  onset,  Lannes  was  driven  for  the  first 
time  from  Essling;  but  St.  Hiliare  coming 
up  to  his  aid,  he  rallied  his  defeated 
troops  and  led  them  back  to  the  charge, 
re-took  the  place,  and  held  it,  though 
artillery,  infantry  and  cavalry  thundered 
upon  it  with  shocks  that  threatened  to 
sweep  the  village  itself  from  the  plain. 
At  length,  Bonaparte,  tired  of  acting  on 
the  defensive,  began  to  prepare  for  his 
great  and  decisive  movement  on  the  cen- 
tre. Massena  was  to  hold  Aspern,  Da- 
voust to  march  on  Essling,  while  Lannes, 
the  brave  Lannes,  who  had  fought  with 
such  courage  and  almost  superhuman 
energy  for  two  days,  was  ordered  with 
Oudinot  to  force  the  centre  and  cut  the 
Austrian  army  in  two.  Bonaparte  called 
him  to  his  side,  and  from  his  station  be- 
hind the  lines  which  overlooked  tlie  field, 
pointed  out  to  him  the  coarse  he  wished 
him  to  take.  Lannes  spurred  to  his  post, 
and  when  all  was  ready  Bonaparte  came 
riding  along  the  lines  to  animate  the  sol- 
diers in  the  decisive  onset  that  was 
about  to  be  made.  The  shouts  of  '•'  Vive 
VEmpereur !"  with  which  they  received 
him,  was  heard  above  the  roar  of  battle, 
and  fell  with  an  ominous  sound  upon 
the  Austrian  lines.  Apprised  by  the 
shouts  where  the  emperor  was  passing, 
they  immediately  turned  their  cannon  in 
that  direction,  hoping  by  a  chance  shot 
to  strike  him  down.  General  Monthier 
was  killed  by  his  side,  but  the  mightiest 
man  of  blood  of  all  was  not  to  fall  by  the 
sword.  In  a  few  minutes  Lannes' awful 
columns  were  on  the  march,  and  moved 
with  rapid  step  over  the  field.  Two 
hundred  cannon  were  placed  in  front,  and 
advanced  like  a  rapidly  moving  wall  of 
fire  over  the  cumbered  ground.  Behind 
was  the  cavalry — the  irresistible  cuiras- 
siers that  had  swept  so  many  battle-fields 
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for  Napoleon,  and  before  the  onset  oi 
which  the  best  infantry  of  Europe  had 
gone  down. 

The  Imperial  Guard  formed  the  re- 
serve. Thus  arrayed  and  sustained,  the 
terrible  columns  entered  the  close  lire  of 
the  Austrian  batteries  and  the  deadly  vol- 
leys of  the  infantry.  Lannes  knew  that 
the  fate  of  the  battle  was  placed  in  his 
hands,  and  that  the  eye  of  Napoleon  was 
fixed  with  the  deepest  anxiety  upon  him. 
He  felt  the  weight  of  Europe  on  his 
shoulders  and  determined  to  sustain  it. 
In  front,  clearing  a  path  for  his  strong 
legions,  went^the  artillery,  sending  death 
and  havoc  over  the  field.  Around  the 
threatened  point  the  whole  interest  of  the 
battle  gathered,  and  the  most  wasting  and 
destructive  tire  opened  on  Lannes'  steady 
ranks.  But  nothing  could  resist  the 
weight  and  terror  of  their  shock.  Through 
and  through  the  Austrian  lines  they  went, 
with  the  strength  of  the  inrolling  tide  of 
the  sea.  Into  the  wild  battle-gorge  thus 
made  by  their  advance  the  cavalryplunged 
at  headlong  gallop,  shaking  their  sabres 
above  their  heads  and  sending  their  vic- 
torious shouts  over  the  roar  of  the  artil- 
lery. They  dashed  on  the  ranks  with 
such  fury  that  whole  battalions  broke 
and  fled,  crying,  "  All  is  lost."  Amid 
this  confusion  and  terror  still  advanced 
the  awful  column  of  Lannes.  On,  on  it 
moved  with  the  strength  of  fate  itself,and 
Bonajjarte  saw  with  delight  his  favorite 
marshal  wringing  the  crown  from  Ger- 
many and  placing  it  on  his  head.  At 
length  the  enveloped  host  pierced  to  the 
reserve  grenadiers  of  the  Austrian  army, 
and  tiielast  fatal  blow  seemed  about  to 
he  given.  In  this  dreadful  crisis  the 
Archduke  showed  the  power  and  hero- 
ism of  Napoleon  himself.  Seeing  that 
all  was  lost  without  a  desperate  effort, 
and  apparently  not  caring  for  his  life  if 
defeat  must  be  endured,  he  spurred  his 
steed  among  the  shaking  ranks,  rallying 
them  b}'  his  voice  and  bearing  to  the 
charge,  and  seizingthe  standard  of  Zach's 
cori)s,  -.vhich  was  already  yielding  to  the 
onset,  charged  at  their  head  like  a  storm. 
His  generals,  roused  by  his  example, 
dashed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and 
at  the  head  of  their  respective  divisions 
fell  like  so  many  rocks  upon  the  head  of 
Lannes'  column.  Those  brave  officers, 
almost  to  a  man,  sunk  before  the  de- 
structive fire  that  opened  upon  them,  but 
that  dreadful  column  was  checked  for  the 
first  time  in  its  advance,  and  stood  like  a 
living  rock  amid  its_foes.     The  Atistrians 


were  thrown  into  squares  and  stood 
like  so  many  checkers  on  the  field.  Into 
the  very  heart  of  these  Lannes  had  pene- 
trated and  stopped.  The  empire  stopped 
with  him,  and  Napoleon  saw  at  once  the 
peril  of  his  chief.  The  brave  cuirassiers 
that  had  broken  the  best  infantry  of 
the  world  were  immediately  ordered  to 
the  rescue.  Shaking  the  ground  over 
which  they  galloped — their  glittering 
armor  rattling  as  they  came- — they  burst 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy  and  charged 
the  now  steady  battalions  with  appalling 
fury.  Round  and  round  the  firm 
squares  they  rode,  spurring  their  steeds 
against  the  very  points  of  the  bayonets, 
but  in  vain.  Not  a  square  broke,  not  a 
column  fled  ;  and,  charged  in  turn  by  the 
Austrian  cavalry,  they  were  compelled  to 
fall  back  on  their  own  infantry.  Still 
Lannes  stood  amid  the  wreck  and  carnage 
of  the  battle-field  around  him.  Unable 
to  deploy  so  as  to  return  the  terrific  fire 
that  wasted  him,  and  disdaining  to  fly,  he 
let  his  column  melt  away  beside  him. 
Being  in  squares  the  Austrians  could  fire 
to  advantage,  while  Lannes  could  only 
return  it  from  the  edges  of  his  column. 
Seeing  that  he  dare  not  deploy  his  men, 
the  Archduke  had  the  cannon  wheeled  to 
within  five  rods  of  them  and  there  played 
on  the  dense  masses. 

Every  discharge  opened  huge  gaps, 
and  men  seemed  like  mist  before  the  de- 
structive storm.  Still  the  shivering  col- 
umn stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  ground, 
while  Lannes  surveyed  with  a  flashing 
eye  the  disastrous  field  from  which  he 
saw  there  was  no  relief.  Added  to  this, 
the  ammunition  began  to  fail,  and  his 
own  cannon  were  less  hotly  worked. 
This  completed  the  disaster  ;  while,  to 
render  his  situation  still  more  desperate,  a 
regiment  had  dashed  in  between  his  lines, 
which  being  immediately  followed  by 
others,  cut  them  in  twain.  Added  to  all, 
the  news  began  to  fly  over  the  field  that 
the  bridges  over  the  Danube  had  been  car- 
ried away  by  the  heavy  boats  that  had 
been  floated  down  against  them.  Still 
Lannes  and  his  column  disdained  to  fl}', 
and  seemed  to  resolve  to  perish  in  their 
footsteps.  The  brave  JNIarshal  knew  he 
could  not  win  the  battle  but  he  knew  also 
he  could  die  on  the  sj)ot  where  he  strug- 
gled for  a  continent.  Bonaparte,  as  he 
looked  over  tiie  disorded  held  from  his 
position,  saw  at  once  that  the  battle  was 
lost.  Still,  in  this  dreadful  crisis  he 
showed  no  agitation  or  excitement.  Calm 
and  collected  as  if  on  a  mere  review  he 
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surveyed  the  ruin  about  him,  and  by  his 
firm  bearing  steadied  the  soldiers  and  offi- 
cers amid  whom  he  moved.  Seeing 
that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  if  he  would  save 
the  remnant  of  his  army,  for  the  bridges 
were  fast  yielding  to  the  swollen  stream, 
he  ordered  a  general  retreat.  Lannes  and 
his  column  then  began  to  retire  over  the 
field.  In  a  moment  the  retreat  became 
general,  and  the  whole  army  rolled  heavi- 
ly towards  the  bridge  that  crossed  to  the 
island  of  Lobau.  As  they  concentrated 
on  the  shore  it  became  one  mighty  mass, 
where  not  a  shot  could  fall  amiss. 

The  Archduke  wishing  to  complete  his 
victory  by  a  total  rout,  immediately  ad- 
vanced with  his  whole  army  upon  them. 
His  entire  artillery  was  brought  up  and 
arranged  in  a  semicircle  around  this  dense 
mass  crowding  on  to  the  bridges,  and 
poured  their  awful  storm  into  a  perfect 
mountain  of  flesh.  It  seemed  as  if  no- 
thing could  prevent  an  utter  overthrow  ; 
but  Lannes,  cool  and  resolute  as  his  em- 
peror, rallied  his  best  men  in  the  rear, 
and  covered  the  retreating  and  bleeding 
army.  With  Massena  by  his  side,  now 
steadying  their  troops  by  his  words  and 
actions,  now  charging  like  fire  on  the  ad- 
vancing lines,  he  saved  the  army  from 
burial  in  the  Danube. 

Lannes  never  appeared  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  on  this  occasion.  His  im- 
petuosity was  tempered  by  the  most  se- 
rious and  thoughtful  actions,  and  he 
seemed  to  feel  the  importance  of  the  aw- 
ful mission  with  which  he  had  been  in- 
trusted. At  length  dismounting  from  his 
horse  to  escape  the  tempest  of  cannon 
balls  which  swept  down  everything  over 
the  soldiers'  heads,  he  was  struck  by  a 
shot  as  he  touched  the  ground,  which 
carried  away  the  whole  of  the  right 
leg,  and  the  foot  and  ankle  of  the  left. 
Placed  on  a  litter,  he  was  immediately 
carried  over  the  bridge  into  the  island, 
where  Bonaparte  was  superintending 
some  batteries  with  which  to  protect  the 
passage.  Seeing  a  litter  approach  him, 
Napoleon  turned,  and,  lo,  there  lay  the 
bleeding  and  dying  Lannes.  The  fainting 
Marshal  seized  him  by  the  hand,  and  in 
a  tremulous  voice  exclaimed,  "  Farewell, 
sire.  Live  for  the  world,  but  bestow  a 
passing  thought  on  one  of  your  best 
friends,  who  in  two  hours  will  be  no 
more." 

The  roar  of  battle  was  forgotten,  and 
reckless  alike  of  his  defeat  and  the  peril 
of  his  army,  of  all,  save  the  dying  friend 
by  his  side.  Napoleon  knelt  over  the  rude 
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couch  and  wept  like  a  child.  The  lip 
that  had  seemed  made  of  iron  during  the 
day,  now  quivered  with  emotion,  and  the 
eye  that  had  never  blenched  in  the  wild- 
est of  the  battle,  now  flowed  with  tears. 
The  voice  of  affection  spoke  louder  than 
the  thunder  of  artillery,  and  the  marble- 
hearted  monarch  wept.  And  well  he 
might.  For  there  before  him,  mangled 
and  torn,  lay  the  friend  of  his  youth,  and 
the  companion  of  his  early  career — he 
who  charged  by  his  side  at  Lodi  and  Ar- 
eola— saved  his  army  at  Montibello,  and 
Italy  at  Marengo — who  opened  Ratisbon 
to  his  victorious  army — nay,  the  right 
hand  of  his  power — broken  and  fallen 
forever. 

"  Lannes,"  said  he,  in  his  overpowering 
emotion,  "  Do  you  not  know  me  .'  it  is 
the  emperor,  it  is  Bonaparte,  your  friend; 
you  will  yet  live."  "  I  would  that  I 
might,"  replied  the  dying  hero,  "  for  you 
and  my  country,  but  in  an  hour  I  shall  be 
no  more."  Soon  after  he  fainted  away, 
and  then  became  delirious.  He  lingered 
thus  for  nine  days,  now  charging  in  his 
frantic  dreams  at  the  head  of  his  column, 
now  calling  wildly  on  the  emperor  to 
come  to  him,  and  now  raving  about  his 
cruel  fate.  He  would  not  hear  of  death, 
and  when  told  that  he  must  die,  that  no- 
thing could  save  him — "  Not  save  a  mar- 
shal of  France !"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  a 
duke  of  Montibello  !  Then  the  emperor 
shall  hang  you."  No,  death  spares  nei- 
ther marshals  nor  dukes,  and  the  hero  of 
so  many  combats  had  fought  his  last 
battle. 

Lannes  was  prodigal  of  money,  not- 
withstanding the  attempt  of  Mr.  Alison 
to  make  him  covetous ;  frank  even  to 
bluntness,  and  unconscious  of  fear.  In 
the  midst  of  battle,  his  penetrating  eye 
detected  every  movement  with  precision. 
Napoleon  himself  says  of  him  :  "  Lannes 
was  wise,  prudent,  and  withal  bold  ;  gift- 
ed with  imperturbable  sang  froid  in  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy."  There  was  not  a 
general  in  the  French  army,  that  could 
manoeuvre  thirty  thousand  infantry  on  the 
field  of  battle,  so  well  as  he.  He  was 
but  forty  years  of  age  when  he  died.  His 
soldiers  loved  him  hke  children,  and  a 
poor  officer  never  was  forgotten  by  him. 
His  wife,  whom  he  married  in  poverty, 
and  from  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  partook 
of  his  generosity  and  kindness. 

The  eldest  son  of  Lannes,  the  present 
Duke  of  Montibello,  married  not  many 
years  ago,  in  Paris,  a  daughter  of  Charles 
Jenkinson,  an  English  gentleman. 
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BIG    ABEL    AND    THE    LITTLE    MANHATTAN.* 


It  is  not  common  to  have  a  book  given 
us,  which  is  the  creation,  not  only  in 
thought  and  sentiment,  but  in  its  plan 
and  idea,  of  the  author's  brain.  We  have 
works  of  fiction  founded  on  fact,  and 
works  of  philosophy  founded  on  liction. 
We  have  also  travels  and  sketches,  &c. ; 
but  a  book  that  is  in  itself  a  sheer  con- 
ception of  the  author  is  seldom  put  be- 
fore us.  "  Big  Abel  and  the  Little  Man- 
hattan" is,  at  least,  such  a  book ;  and 
did  it  possess  no  other  merit  than  this, 
would  deserve  a  respectable  hearing,  if 
nothing  more.  Mr.  Mathews  has  writ- 
ten a  good  deal,  with  very  various  de- 
grees of  merit ;  but  we  scarcely  know 
of  a  writer  among  us  who,  with  what- 
ever faults  of  composition,  has  been 
treated  less  fairly,  or  judged  with  less 
discrimination.  Of  his  former  writings, 
we  have  nothing  to  say,  and  but  a  few 
words  of  the  present ;  but  those  few  shall 
be  spoken  candidly 

The  book,  "  Big  Abel  and  Little  Man- 
hattan," is,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
New  York  City  Idealized.  Two  lads — 
one  tracing  his  ancestry  to  the  Indian 
chiefs,  who  first  owned  this  noisy  island 
of  ours  ;  the  other  deriving  his  descent 
from  Hudson,  the  first  navigator  who 
explored  with  doubt  and  anxiety  the  per- 
ilous region  of  New  York  Bay,  Fulton 
Ferry,  and  the  Hudson  River — come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  present  city  be- 
longs to  them.  Under  this  very  sensible 
impression,  they  go  about  from  street  to 
street  to  survey  their  somewhat  extensive 
property,  and  make  a  fair  and  equitable 
division  of  it.  The  sights  they  see,  and 
the  sounds  they  hear,  and  the  incidents 
they  meet  with,  constitute  the  filling  up 
of  the  book.  Mr.  Mathews  is  a  tho- 
rough Metropolitan,  and  has  an  affection 
for  whatever  is  characteristic  in  New 
York,  es])ecially  in  its  low  life.  In  the 
manner  of  Dickens,  he  is  poking  his  nose 
into  every  ale-house  and  tavern,  river- 
pier  and  dim  alley,  where  anything  worth 
seeing  is  to  be  found  ;  and  he  is  certainly 
successful  in  catching,  often  to  the  nicest 
point  of  truthfulness,  the  impressions  of 
incident  and  character  that  meet  his  no- 
tice— mostly,  too,  in  a  way  of  liis  own, 


though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has 
plainly  studied,  and  hardly  to  his  advan- 
tage with  the  public,  the  inimitable 
sketches  of  the  London  Novelist.  Mr. 
Mathews  has  a  way  of  expressing  him- 
self, which  has  an  attraction  for  the  lovers 
of  minute  picturing.  He  is  able  to  place 
the  object,  or  group,  or  incident,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  before  us  like  a  painting. 
And  this  is  done  with  so  little  display, 
that  we  are  surprised  to  find  it  has  been 
done  at  all.  He  has  the  faculty,  also,  of 
seeing  the  picturesque  in  very  common 
occurrences,  and  feeling  the  poetry  at- 
tached to  very  ordinary  matters.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  description  of  two  boys 
flying  a  kite,  an  incident  few  notice,  and 
still  fewer  would  think  of  describing; 
and  another  on  page  26,  one  of  the  last 
an  ordinary  man  would  have  selected, 
but  the  best  for  such  as  have  the  skill  to 
throw  the  garb  of  their  own  sentiment 
around  it.  The  latter  is,  in  fact,  a  de- 
scription of  the  author's  own  feelings, 
as  he  has  sometimes  lain  awake  and 
heard  the  carts  late  at  night,  one  after  an- 
other, rumbling  up  the  city  to  their 
homes. 

"There  is  a  yellow  house,  not  far  from 
the  Parade  Ground,  famous  for  the  cider 
that  he  draws  ;  Newark  cider,  fresh  and 
latest,  a  full  supply ;  and  you  may  go 
there  and  drink  when  you  choose,  and  that 
little  public  house  is  always  at  home,  with 
a  glass  for  you.  Thither  Lankey  and  Big 
Abel  repaired  ;  and  there  they  supped, 
with  many  a  draught,  now  that  they  were 
in  for  work,  of  that  golden  drink  ;  and  then 
they  chambered  themselves  upstairs.  Rut 
not  asleep  quite  as  soon  as  you  miti'ht  thinlv, 
for  tliis  was  a  cart-street  in  wliicli  they 
lodged;  in  other  words,  an  avenue  patron- 
ized by  those  lay-bishops,  the  carting  gen- 
try, in  their  morning  and  evening  trips  up 
and  down  town  ;  and,  returning  now  from 
the  day's  work,  they  kept  up  a  buzz  of 
wheels  for  hours.  Sometimes  a  slow  cart, 
they  could  tell  each  one  by  liis  sound, 
sauntering  aloni;' with  a  tired  horse:  and  a 
fast  cut,  heard  in  his  a})j)roach  far  off, 
thundering  by  the  door,  and  ratlling  away, 
for  whole  squares.  Then  throe  or  four 
carts  in  company,  with  a  talk  of  carfnien; 
these  were  moderate  movers ;  to  each  other 
as  they  jogged  along.     Then  a  couple  of 
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racers,  full  speed  after  each  other  ;  tearing 
up  the  street,  and  shaking  the  windows, 
nay,  the  very  houses,  to  the  foundation. 
Then  long,  long  after  these,  a  cart  going 
home  late,  (there  was  a  ship  in  down  town 
somewhere,  that  night,  I  know,)  having  the 
whole  street  to  himself,  and  keeping  up 
his  melancholy  song  till  the  ear  ached,  and 
would  not  believe  it  could  ever  go  out  of 
hearing.  And  by  that  time,  (whenever  it 
came,)  the  Little  Manhattan  and  Big  Abel 
were  asleep." 

The  genuine  New  York  negro  urchin 
is  readily  recognized.  The  description  is 
happily  done. 

"  There  went  tumbling  before  them  just 
then,  before  swarthy  Lankey,  fair-com- 
plexioned  Abel,  in  the  sunshine  a  little 
negro  boy.  His  garments,  coarse  and  clean, 
were  blotched  with  patches  ; — no  doubt  of 
that.  A  rainbow  would  have  faded  before 
him,  and  made  a  leap  into  the  sky  for  an- 
other set  of  colors  at  the  very  sight.  He 
was  black ;  very  black.  His  hair  was 
woolly  as  the  old  ram's  fleece.  His  foot, 
flat  as  the  ground  it  stood  on.  And  yet, 
was  there  ever  such  a  great  black  earthen 
jar-full,  with  its  two  wide  ears,  of  genuine 
jollity,  the  very  extract  and  oil  of  gladness, 
such  a  bounding,  rolling,  laughing  piece 
of  broad  mirth  ?  A  great  green  bag,  ple- 
thoric with  morning  lessons,  slung  over  his 
shoulder :  sometimes  on  the  sidewalk,  then 
over  the  gutter  into  the  very  middle  of  the 
street,  at  the  tail  of  an  omnibus,  on  his 
own  account :  then  back  again  with  a  cry 
for  the  shoulder's  sake  of  some  other :  then 
zigzagging  his  way  along  the  stoops,  mak- 
ing the  most,  with  his  great  broad  eyes,  of 
the  shop  windows." 

There  is  a  capita]  description  of  Sun- 
day on  the  Battery,  but  too  Jong  to 
quote,  with  many  others  of  equal  merit. 
Throughout  the  volume,  too,  there  are 
numerous  brief  touches,  quite  original 
and  beautiful.  Three  or  four  may  be  in- 
stanced. 

"  In  the  still  evening  air,  far,  far  on  high, 
a  night-hawk.  Wheeling  up  and  down,  or 
crossing  to  and  fro.  kept  up  his  lonesome 
cry,  and  seemed  like  a  troubled  spirit  that 
had  broken  away  from  the  city,  and  yet  was 
somehow  tangled  and  perplexed  within  its 
view." 

"  They  sleep  :  Lankey  like  a  dark  old 
wood,  whose  leaves  are  still,  and  all  at 
once  !  Big  Abel,  as  a  giant  boat  who  takes 
in  slumber  for  a  week  to  come,  against  the 
river-shore  !  There  is  no  soutid  astir  ;  the 
silence  walks  about  and  wears  his  cloak  of 
Sabbath  air,  that  no  man  knows  or  sees  or 
feels  he  is  abroad." 

'•  And  a  lazy  summer's  day  was  that ;  so 
lazy  and  sleepy  in  his  look,  the  wonder  is 


that  he  got  abroad  at  all,  and  had  not  lain 
behind  the  clouds  forever." 

"  The  shadow  of  a  cloud  was  flying  up 
the  city,  leaping  streets,  houses,  steeples, 
every  barrier,  that  man  builds  to  make  se- 
cure community ;  but  not  swifter  than  the 
spirit  of  a  man  they  led  in  irons  toward  the 
Tombs,  hurried  on  to  where  no  shadow  of 
his  should  ever  fall  upon  the  sunny  street 
again.'' 

In  respect  to  characters,  continued 
through  the  book,  not  much  is  attempted. 
There  is  a  gleam,  here  and  there,  of  a 
paJe  poor  student,  and — whom  he  loved 
— "  a  fair  gentle  shape  that  might  have 
lived  in  the  sunbeam  or  moonbeam  for- 
ever, and  fallen  by  no  act  or  seeking  of 
its  own  to  earth,  among  the  shadows  and 
gross  cares  of  common  clay."  But  "  her 
shadowy  hand  he  sought  in  vain,  for  it 
flew  away  ever  as  he  stretched  his  own 
towards  it."  The  "  Scholar"  could  not 
take  her  home  to  what  might  prove  a  life 
of  yet  deeper  poverty.  This  was  sor- 
rowful to  the  girl :  "  She  ^vas  clearly  not 
at  ease.  She  moved  about,  singing 
sometimes  as  before,  then  silent,  glad, 
pensive,  hopeful,  despairing,  as  a  scho- 
lar's mistress,  in  this  land  of  ours,  well 
may  be."  Finally,  the  Student's  "  book," 
on  which  he  had  labored  so  long — ho- 
ping, fearing — is  accepted,  published,  and 
the  two  are,  in  the  end,  happily  united. 
This  little  delicate  thread, running  through 
the  story  like  a  line  of  light,  and  appear- 
ing here  and  there  above  the  ground- 
work of  the  web,  adds  in  its  way  a 
touching  interest. 

The  contrast,  also,  between  "Big  Abel," 
the  good-natured,  sturdy  descendant  of 
the  old  Dutch  Navigator — and,  in  right  of 
such  parentage,  a  commerce-loving,  store- 
claiming  admirer  of  wharves  and  broad 
waters — with  the  silent,  memory-brood- 
ing slip  of  Indian  blood,  whom  the  whis- 
perings of  the  wind  and  trees  are  always 
carrying  back  to  thoughts  of  his  native 
race  and  the  old  wilderness — this  little 
contrast  is  skillfully  and  pleasantly  main- 
tained, and  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  book 
a  gentle  impression  on  the  reader's  mind. 
The  Indian  boy  appeals  especially  to  our 
imagination,  and  in  various  simple  pas- 
sages. Thus  when  "  Big  Abel"  first  pro- 
poses, under  the  shadowy  claim  which 
the  author  institutes  for  them,  to  divide 
the  city  with  "  Little  Manhattan"  : 

"  The  Little  Manhattan  was  silent  at  the 
question.  So  silent  that  he  seemed  to  be  a 
part  of  Nature  there  :  as  one  of  the  dark, 
old,  slumbering,  silent  trees :  and  not  a  man 
of  speech. 
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"  Hard,  hard  it  was  to  him  to  come  to 
any  terms  by  which  his  Great  Inheritance, 
as  he  in  his  poor  visionary  way  accounted 
it,  should  pass  away ;  to  part  with  any 
share  the  least  or  greatest  ot  all  that  wide 
domain  the  City  held.  It  was  the  best 
(Big  Abel  said) ;  and  so  it  was.  The  Bay 
rippled  gently :  as  in  counsel  to  the  act : 
softly  the  old  oak  trees  whispered,  far  on 
high,  holding  council  thereabout  them- 
selves :  and  toward  the  moon  the  old  Tower 
held  up  its  head,  and,  white  as  she  and  fair 
to  look  on,  might  have  agreed  with  her  that 
this  of  Big  Abel  and  Lankey  was  well 
done." 

Again,  when  they  come  to  Washing- 
ton Square,  once  "  The  Potter's  Field," 
an  old  burial-ground  : 

"  '  This  is  mine,  I  think  !'  Lankey  said ; 
but  so  sorrowfully  that  he  seemed  to  claim 
a  property  that  would  be  a  burthen  to  his 
spirit  to  own. 

"  Big  Abel  pondered  the  claim.  He 
recollected  how,  from  time  to  time,  the 
plough,  when  they  were  shaping  this  field, 
had  used  to  come  upon  a  mouldering  bone ; 
that  even  now  old  flinty  arrowheads  were 
found  about;  it  was  but  a  waste  ground,  a 
few  idle  trees  :  he  could  not  deny  the  claim 
that  Lankey  made." 

And  again,  when  they  gaze  from  the 
Battery  over  the  lovely  waters  of  the 
Bay: 

"  What  was  the  Little  Manhattan  claim- 
ing, that  he  sate  so  still.'  Was  it  the  Bay — 
the  Islands— the  Battery  itself,  perhaps? 
He  kept  his  eye  long  fixed  upon  a  spot  to- 
ward the  point,  and  there  sprung  up  after 
a  while  to  his  fancy,  in  its  visionary  way, 
a  red  blaze  ;  and,  gathering  round  it,  in  its 
dusky  light,  there  sate  a  score  of  men  who 
seemed  to  have  come  out  of  the  darkness, 
and  brought  a  tinge  of  it  upon  their  cheeks, 
and  in  their  soft  black  eyes  and  sombre 
brows.  They  inclined  their  eyes  upon  the 
ground ;  or,  lifting  them,  peered  within 
the  blaze." 

Finally,  at  the  close,  when  they  have 
a  feast,  celebrating  the  friendly  division 
of  the  Island  between  them.  Big  Abel 
takes  his  company  upon  the  house-top  : 

"  Then  sprung  up  afresh  Big  Abel's 
boast.  He  counted  up  his  stores,  his  streets, 
his  ships,  his  goods  of  every  clime,  his  piles 
on  piles  of  every  mortal  ware ;  His  shops 
of  iron  and  brass  ;  His  steeple-stacks;  His 
gates :  His  s(iuares ;  His  roads  that  run 
through  all  the  Island's  length  ;  His  aque- 
ducts ;  His  stages,  thousand  fold  and  doub- 
ling day  by  day;  His  Rail-Tracks,  swift  as 
light  and  shot  as  far;  then  swelling  up  he 
talked ;  without  a  check  from  any  one  of 
all  his  company ;  of  Bridges  cast  to  Brook- 
lyn, with  a  thought ;  another,  with  scarce 


less  dispatch,  to  Jersey  shore ;  and  then 
he  spanned  the  Islands  of  the  Bay,  and 
caught  them  in  his  vasty  net.  What  won- 
der then,  there  grew  in  Lankey  Fogle's 
heart  (poor  sad  Manhattan)  ;  a  hope  that 
downfall  yet  would' come  upon  the  city's 
head ;  that  yet  he  would  be  led  against  his 
will,  oh  sorely  now  against  his  will,  back 
to  his  old  drear  wilderness  ;  and  lose  him- 
self in  dusky  lodges  and  by  silent  paths  as 
though  he  had  never  been.  It  cannot  be,  I 
fear  as  yet,  poor  Lankey  !  No,  No.  The 
city  grows  ;  but  you  decline,  I  fear.  .  . 
You  still  will  wander  as  a  shade,  the  city- 
hills,  the  city-slopes;  sit  sadly  down  by 
mile-stones  as  the  city  grows  ;  stand  by  the 
river's  side,  seeing  there,  what  no  other 
eye  may  see  ;  dwindling  like  a  spirit  to  the 
city's  eye,  while  he,  Big  Abel,  waxes  on 
sturdier  by  every  street  he  walks  ;  by  every 

square  he  builds 1  know  you 

love  the  grass  that  grows  at  times  (by 
chance  only,  Lankey  !)  under  horses'  hoofs 
in  swift  thoroughfares.  That  often  in  the 
market-house,  you  sleep  alone ;  or  in  a 
rolling  boat  upon  the  river;  or  underneath 
a  tree  out  of  the  city's  hateful  breath,  where 
you  may  get  a  sight  of  ancient  stars.  Often 
withdrawing  too,  into  that  little  village  of 
Manhattanville  at  the  Island's  farthest  point 
— it  is  said — for  long,  long  spells. 

"  Happiest,  perchance,  in  that  calm  sea- 
son of  your  own,  the  Indian  summer  time, 
when  air  and  earth,  and  all  things  in  and 
on  them,  share  the  gentle  melancholy  of 
your  spirit,  and  nature  shades  her  beauty 
and  the  brightness  of  her  eye,  in  sympathy 
with  you.  Then  Little  Manhattan  walks 
about,  more  master  of  the  city  for  a  little 
while,  than  sturdy  Abel,  even." 

Undoubtedly,  in  some  of  the  passages 
above  quoted,  and  still  more  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  book,  the  reader  will 
observe  an  apparent  imitation  of  Dickens, 
too  striking  not  to  attract  his  notice. — 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  he  seeks 
to  be  humorous.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  Mr.  Mathews'  style,  as  is  evident 
by  writings  of  his  published  before  Mr. 
Dickens'  works  made  their  ap])eaiance  in 
this  country,  had  originally  many  of  these 
peculiar  characteristics.  But  it  is  equal- 
ly true,  we  think,  that  since  the  appear- 
ance of  those  works,  he  has  added  quali- 
ties and  tones  from  them,  so  as  often  to 
lay  him  quite  seriously  open  to  the  charge 
of  imitating  an  inimitable  model.  What 
is  worse,  he  imitates  him  in  his  faults. 
Mr.  Dickens  is  often  ailecled — sometimes 
to  an  excessive  degree.  So  is  Mr.  Math- 
ews— in  the  same  way — and  more  exces- 
sively still.  Unhappily,  while  the  for- 
mer's  affectcdness  is  at  least  a  natural  ex- 
crescence, the  latter's  is  put  on,  as  it  were. 
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by  "malice  prepense."  Mr.  M.,  like 
"  Boz,"  must  be  exceedingly  quaint  and 
curiously  humorous — in  doing  which  he 
sometimes  "  slips  up"  and  is^a^ — which 
is  a  misfortune.  Such  expressions — mere 
expletives — as  "That's  it !"  "To  be  sure  !" 
"  As  you  might  suppose  !"  "  Be  sure  of 
that !"  "  Depend  upon  it !"  "  That  was 
clear  !"  "  No  doubt  of  that !"  etc.,  are 
constantly  occurring,  which  every  reader 
must  feel  are  both  affected  and  unorigi- 
nal. 

And  why,  by  the  names  of  all  the  old 
Manhattanese,  did  not  the  facetious  au- 
thor give  a  different  name  to  the  dreamy, 
gentle,  wavering,  mournful-souled  de- 
scendant of  those  dusky  tribes,  than  "Lan- 
key  Fogle"  !  ! ! 

Because,  simply,  Mr.  Mathews  had 
fallen  in  love  with  such  odd  names  as 
"  Fagin,"  "  Quilp,"  "Newman  Noggs," 
and  must  accordingly  dub  a  young  half- 
Indian  with  alike  awkward  and  conceit- 
ed cognomen.  Mr.  Mathews  is  a  staunch 
champion  for  "  International  Copyright" 
and  "  native  production  :" — why  will  he 
be  giving  us  anything  that  looks  like  pro- 
duction,at  second  hand,  of  qualities,  tones, 
sentiments,  humors,  conceits,  or  anything 
else  characterizing  any  writer  across  the 
Atlantic  ?  If  we  write  at  all,  this  side  of 
the  waters,  let  us  do  it  in  a  way  of  our 
own.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  in 
the  book,  copied  from  no  one ;  we  know 
of  no  writer  in  the  language  who  could 
lay  claim  to  it,  except  Lord  Timothy  Dex- 
ter ; — that  is,  the  pointing.  No  method 
of  dividing  English  yet  devised  suited 
Mr.  Mathews.  Dashes  and  commas  were 
not  stout  enough  to  keep  the  quick  limbs 
of  his  sentences  apart.  Semi-colons,  for 
instance,  where  no  one  else  would  think 
of  putting  them — e.  g. :  "That  Battery; 
near  as  you  may  think  it;  was  a  great 
way  off:  and  it  was,"  etc.  "  A  street 
which  oppressed  them ;  with  mighty  lead- 
en hats  ;  copper  serpents  coiling  about  at 
the  doors  ;  cauldrons  ;  bells  ;  but  chiefly 
stoves."  Semi-colons  for  an  inventory  : 
e.g.  "  There  were  old  men  and  old  women ; 
faded  bachelors  ;  faded  spinsters  ;  not  in 
one  costume:  but  all  with  a  whim  in 
their  bearing  ;  and  a  trick  in  the  fashion 
of  a  cap,"  etc.  Semi-colons  brisk  in  a 
short  sentence  : — "  Trotting  up  a  hilly 
street ;  out  upon  Franklin  Square ;  and 
there  he  was  !"  As  for  colons,  they  are 
plentiful  as  stumps  in  a  western  "  clear- 
ing." They  are  ingeniously  used  for 
commas,  with  such  attention  to  the  pro- 
perties of  grammar  as  suits  so  orginal  an 


invention.  E.g. — among  adverbs :  "Not 
grandly :  but  soberly  :  and  with  a  decent 
gravity."  Among  prepositions:  "There 
was  no  table  in  the  cellar :  nor  in  the 
parlor :  nor  the  drawing-room  :  nor  gar- 
ret :  but  going  to  the  hall  you  found  a 
banquet  stretched  out :  disdaining  the 
rooms  all  about :  up  stairs  and  down."(! !) 
Among  conjunctions:  "  They  knew  Little 
Manhattan  and  Big  Abel  well:  this  strange 
old  company :  and  gave  place  to  them : 
and  entertained,"  etc.  Or,  again:  "In 
a  gown,  smiling:  always  smiling:  and 
leaning  on  an  anchor,"  &c.  Among  verbs : 
"Abel:  Lankey :  lingered,"  &c.  Pray, 
what  is  nominative  to  "lingered?"  Again : 
"  There  rose  from  that  little  house  :  a 
song :  a  simple  song."  Such  impediments 
in  the  way  of  parts  of  speech — lawfully 
married — coming  together,  we  have  never 
seen.  It  is  usually  thought  a  verb  can- 
not straddle  a  colon  to  get  at  a  substan- 
tive. Such  pointing,  however,  is  every- 
where through  the  book.  Lord  Timothy 
Dexter,  we  know,  put  several  pages  of 
commas,  dashes,  semicolons,  colons,  pe- 
riods, asterisks,  &c.,  at  the  end  of  his 
book,  telling  his  readers  to  "  peper  and 
salt  'um  as  they  plesed."  Perhaps  Mr. 
Mathews  followed  his  plan,  and  the  print- 
er's devil,  repenting,  afterwards  under- 
took to  administer  the  "  seasoning."  The 
fact  is,  it  is  another  instance  of  the  affec- 
tation in  the  book.  The  writer  may  say, 
it  is  a  whim  of  his  ;  but  there  is  no  place 
for  a  whim  in  good  writing. 

In  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  sketch, 
the  author's  great  fault  is,  we  think,  that 
he  occupies  too  much  time  in  mere  narra- 
tive. By  mere  narrative,  we  do  not  mean 
everything  embraced  in  it — the  incidents 
and  episodes  and  adventures — but  the 
simple  carrying  on  of  the  characters  over 
a  certain  space  or  through  a  certain  pe- 
riod. Mr.  Mathews  has,  in  our  opinion, 
great  command  over  the  touching  and  ex- 
citing incidents  that  come  up  in  his  nar- 
rative, and  if  he  would  only  dwell  longer 
upon  them,  elaborate  them  more  fully  in 
his  simplest  style,  he  and  his  book  would 
both  be  great  gainers  by  it.  He  leaves  us 
too  abruptly,  just  as  he  begins  to  awaken 
our  feelings,  and  sets  us  trotting  again 
through  his  narrative.  By  lingering 
more,  and  somewhat  extending  his  plan — 
having  more,  for  instance,  of  the  poor 
scholar  and  his  mistress,  and  the  little 
seamstress — he  might  have  wrought  about 
his  two  ideal  personages  a  delicate  story, 
filled  with  simple  and  affecting  incidents, 
that  would  have  interested  every  reader. 
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And  it  is  in  just  such  parts,  we  would 
add,  that  Mr.  Mathews'  style  is  more  en- 
tirely his  own.  With  all  its  faults  and 
defects,  however,  "  Big  Abel  and  Little 
Manhattan"  is  worthy  of  being  bought  and 
read,  for  its   really   original  conception, 


for  the  simple  skill  with  which  the  long- 
ing, the  absorbing  love  for  two  utterly 
opposite  modes  of  life.  The  Wilderness 
and  Civilization,  is  idealized,  and  for  a 
minute  and  curious  picture  of  American 
Metropolitan  life. 


TEAR  DOWN  AND    BUILD   OVER   AGAIN. 


BY  WALTER    WHITMAN. 


He  who  at  some  future  time  shall  take 
upon  himself  the  office  of  writing  the 
early  history  of  what  is  done  in  America, 
and  of  how  the  American  character  was 
started,  formed,  and  finished — with  some 
analysis  of  its  materials,  and  the  parts  that 
entered  from  time  to  time  into  its  make — 
will  surely  have  much  cause  to  mention 
what  may  be  called  "  the  pull-down-and- 
build-over-again  spirit."  This  name  is 
so  descriptive,  that  it  hardly  needs  any 
very  elaborate  explanation  to  tell  what  is 
meant  by  it. 

Simultaneously  with  the  departure  of 
winter  last  April,  (he  feigned  to  go  away, 
it  will  be  remembered,  in  February,  but 
it  was  only  a  trick  of  the  old  ra5cal,  who 
came  back  again  more  grim  than  ever,  as 
people's  frosty  noses  soon  bore  witness, 
and  as  the  warmth  of  spring  penetrated  the 
frozen  ground,  some  of  those  subtle  agen- 
cies that  hold  sway  over  the  human  will, 
penetrated  live  hundred  New  York  hearts 
with  a  greater  but  very  different  warmth. 
Then  these  five  hundred  hearts  prompted 
their  owners  to  put  their  hats  on  their 
heads  and  walk  forth,  and  view  their 
tenements  and  lands,  for  they  were  men 
of  substance.  Then  they  communed 
with  themselves,  and  said  in  their  own 
hearts,  "  Let  us  level  to  the  earth  all  the 
houses  that  were  not  built  within  the  last 
ten  years ;  let  us  raise  the  devil  and 
break  things  I"  In  pursuance  of  this  re- 
solve, they  procured  workmen,  purchased 
hooks,  ladders  and  battering  rams,  and 
went  to  work.  Then  fled  tenants  from 
under  roofs  that  had  sheltered  them  when 
in  their  cradles,  and  had  witnessed  their 
parents'  marriages — roofs  aneath  which 
they  had  grown  up  from  childhood,  and 
that  were  filled  with  the  memories  of  many 
years.  Then  wept  old  men  and  old  wo- 
men, that  they  were  not  to  die  within  the 
walls  they  had  loved  so  long — rather  a 
foolish  weeping,  too,  when  we  consider 


that  by  staying  there  a  few  hours  longer 
their  desire  could  have  been  accomplished. 
Then  fell  beams  and  rafters — then  were  un- 
earthed the  dust  and  decay  of  the  past — 
then  mortar  and  old  lime,  originally  plas- 
tered by  hands  the  worms  had  eaten  long 
ago,  filled  Manhattan  island  with  showers 
almost  as  pestiferous  as  the  sand-clouds  of 
Sahara.  Then  exulted  each  jolly  Irish- 
man who  owned,  or  could  hire,  a  dirt- 
cart  and  a  patient  horse — exulted,  and 
was  to  be  talked  to  by  tax-paying  citizens, 
not  as  a  favor,  but  as  one  who  could  grant 
a  favor.  Then  spoke  hammer  to  axe, 
which  spoke  again  to  pick,while  their  tri- 
umphant din  was  answered  by  the  melan- 
choly fall  of  post,  cornice  and  clapboard, 
and  the  piteous  creaking  of  divorced 
floors  and  riven  ceilings.  Then  was 
razed  to  the  ground  many  a  beam,  rough- 
coated  on  the  outside,  but  stout  and  sound 
at  heart,  like  the  men  of  the  former  age  I 
Good-bye,  old  houses !  There  was 
that  about  ye  which  I  hold  it  no  shame 
to  say  I  loved  passing  well.  It  is  true, 
ye  had  not  the  smart  jaunty  air,  the  bra- 
zen varnished  look,  of  our  modern  build- 
ings ;  but  1  liked  ye  all  the  better  lor  it. 
Ah !  how  many  happy  gatherings  some 
of  ye  have  held  in  your  capacious  em- 
brace, years  ago  !  Births,  too,  and  fu- 
nerals as  well,  might  ye  tell  of.  Who, 
that  now  walks  the  pavement,  or  droops 
away  on  some  distant  shore,  a  gray- 
headed  and  care-worn  man,  yet  was  in. 
your  knowleilge  a  fair-lipped  baby, and  a 
playful  boy !  Wliat  vows  of  love  were 
breathed  in  your  hearing,  and  passed  into 
the  air  to  dissolve — but  passed  also  into 
human  hearts,  waking  sweet  echoes 
where  now  are  the  ashes  of  decay  and 
death!  Answer,  ye  crumbling  walls! 
have  ye  heard,  in  the  night's  silence,  no. 
bitter  groans  from  young  men,  sickened 
of  life,  even  before  they  knew  its  darkest 
trials,  and  wearied  with  themselves  and 
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their  own  follies  ?  Have  ye  never  wit- 
nessed solitary  tears,  shed  by  eyes  the 
world  got  only  glances  of  pride  and  cold- 
ness from  ?  Has  the  moaning  of  sick 
children  vibrated  among  your  chambers, 
and  the  merry  shout  of  the  gay,  and  the 
smooth  tongue  of  wedded  affection,  and 
the  manly  voice  of  true  friendship  ?  In 
awe  and  stillness  have  ye  beheld  death  ? 
And  how  sped  the  departing,  then  ? 
Looked  he  back  with  a  soul  fainting  at  its 
former  vanities,  or  cheerfully  like  a  sol- 
dier over  the  conquered  battle-field  ?  Ah  ! 
deep  were  the  lessons  ye  might  teach, 
could  these  questionings  be  answered. 

Some  of  our  citizens — those  of  them 
who  have  the  say  on  the  subject — want  old 
St.  Paul's  Church  pulled  down  and  built 
over  again.  When  we  come  to  consider 
how  indecorous  it  is  to  worship  our 
Maker  in  a  place  whose  foundations  were 
laid  near  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  vvhich 
has  so  many  other  larger  and  handsomer 
temples  around  it ;  when  we  reflect  on  the 
pro  bable  gratification  of  the  Lord  at  having 
a  new  house,  of  such  greater  convenience 
and  splendor  than  the  old  one ;  when  we 
behold  how  much  more  likely  Christians 
are  to  entertain  humble,  meek  and 
heavenly  thoughts  in  a  church  of  marble, 
gilding,  and  showy  carved  work,  than  in 
one  of  a  plainer  make ;  when  we  remem- 
ber how  there  are  no  starving  poor  in  the 
world,  no  children  growing  up  totally  de- 
void of  all  moral  or  scientific  instruction 
for  the  want  of  means ;  when  we  see 
that  in  the  present  happy  and  perfect 
state  of  mankind,  there  is  little  room  for 
the  exercise  of  that  virtue  whereof  Christ 
said,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  refused  it  to  the 
least  of  these  your  brethren,  ye  refused  it 
to  me ;"  when  we  are  so  clearly  con- 
vinced that  it  is  consistent  for  doctrines 
teaching  love,  simplicity,  and  a  contempt 
for  worldly  show,  to  be  expounded  in  a 
place  whose  corner-stones  rest  upon 
pride,  and  whose  walls  are  built  in  vain- 
glory ;  when  we  bethink  us  how  good  it 
is  to  leave  no  land-mark'  of  the  past 
standing,  no  pile  honored  by  its  associa- 
tion with  our  storied  names,  with  the  un- 
dying memory  of  our  Washington,  and 
with  the  frequent  presence  of  his  com- 
patriots; when  we  consider,  also,  what 
a  sad  botch  the  present  St.  Paul's  Church 
is,  and  how  it  mars  the  elegant  beauty  of 
Clirehugh's  barber's  shop  on  the  opposite 
corner,  and  the  chaste  proportions  of  the 
broker's  office  on  the  other  opposite  cor- 
ner ;  then  we  shall  feel  glad  and  delight- 
ed at  the  sagacity  which  has  discovered 


the  pressing  need  there  is  for  a  better 
church,  and  eager  to  see  the  old  one  de- 
stroyed forthwith.  Moreover,  let  there 
be  no  half-way  work  about  it.  Let  those 
miserable  old  trees  be  cut  away  at  the 
same  time.  What  good  do  they  there  ? 
Why  cumber  they  the  ground  ?  There 
is  one  large  elm  in  particular,  whose 
shade  falls  darkly  at  midday  on  the 
graves  of  two  men,  soldiers  who  fought 
stoutly  for  that  freedom  we  now  enjoy. 
Let  that  old  elm  most  especially  be  cut 
down.  Its  wild  arms  would  split  with 
horror  from  its  blistered,  weather-beaten 
trunk,  to  see  the  sacred  tombs  it  has  so 
long  stood  sentry  over,  desecrated  by 
piles  of  brick  and  lime,  for  a  spruce  new 
church,  for  a  generation  that  should  "  for- 
get the  burial-places  of  their  fathers." 

Not  many  months  since,  amid  a  small, 
slow-moving  procession  of  white-haired 
ancients,  we  entered  that  building,  in  at- 
tendance on  the  funeral  ceremonies  of 
General  Morgan  Lewis,  the  chief  officer 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  It 
was  a  chilling,  solemn  business.  As  we 
sat  in  one  of  the  side  pews,  we  looked 
around  at  the  few  withei'ed  men,  the 
remnants  of  the  Revolution,  the  testi- 
mony of  old  times,  that  were  near  us. 
Erect  and  stern,  unbent  with  age,  there 
was  one  whose  eyes  had  been  undismayed 
with  the  smoke  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  who 
had  faltered  not  after  the  hapless  battle 
of  Long  Island.  Those  dim  gray  orbs, 
moreover,  had  gazed  on  that  paragon  of 
men,  whose  glory  is  almost  more  than 
mortal.  "  1  was  with  him  here,"  I  heard 
him  say,  an  hour  afterwards,  "  to  give 
thanks  after  the  British  had  left  the  city." 
fVit/i  Washins;ton  there !  Oh,  hallowed  be 
the  spot  where  his  footsteps  fell  !  Thrice 
hallowed  be  the  temple  where  the  purest 
prayers  ever  breathed  from  a  patriot's 
heart,  went  forth  towards  Heaven  ! 

There  may  be,  and  no  doubt  are,  those 
in  this  utilitarian  age,  who  will  smile 
with  contempt  at  sympathies  like  these, 
if  oflfered  as  reasons  why  St.  Paul's  Church 
here,  or  any  other  such  noble  old  building, 
shall  not  give  place  to  modern  "  improve- 
ments." Thank  Heaven  !  there  are  also 
those  who  can  enter  into  such  feehngs, 
and  act  npon  them.  There  are  those 
whose  ideas  of  beauty,  worth  and  gran- 
deur are  not  altogether  fixed,  as  far  as 
such  things  are  concerned,  on  buildings 
of  imposing  height,  great  breadth,  and 
showy  exterior.  There  are  those  who 
would,  in  examining  some  crowded  city, 
hold  more  attention  for  that  spot  in  an 
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obscure  street,  where  the  early  days  of 
an  undying  genius  were  passed,  than  for 
the  proudest  palace,  owned  by  the  richest 
capitalist.  There  are  those  who  would 
go  farther  to  view  even  Charlotte  Tem- 
ple's grave,  than  Mr.  Astor's  stupid-look- 
ing house  in  Broadway — would  bear 
more  bother  for  a  sight  of  the  "  Field  of 
the  Grounded  Arms,"  than  to  scan — 
when  it  is  completed — the  famous  Girard 
College.  To  such,  greatness  and  good- 
ness are  things  intrinsic — mental  and 
moral  qualities.  To  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  that  is  nine-tenths  of  it,  appearance 
is  everything.  And  yet,  perhaps  1  am 
wrong.  It  is  the  world,  which,  in  spite 
of  itself,  pays  homage  to  every  sacred 
spot  where  a  great  deed  has  been  per- 
formed, or  which  a  truly  great  man  has 
sanctitied  by  birth  or  death.  Can  Irish- 
men forget  where  their  Emmet  lies  buried, 
though  it  should  be  marked  by  no  grave- 
stone, and  the  proudest  columns  loom  up 
everywhere  around  .'  And  how  many 
centuries  will  bring  the  day  when  Mount 
Vernon  is  an  indiiferent  spot  to  America  ? 
Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We  are  by  no 
means  desirous  of  retaining  what  is  old, 
merely  because  it  is  old.  We  would  have 
all  dilapidated  buildings,  as  well  as  all 
ruinous  laws  and  customs,  carefully 
leveled  to  the  ground,  forthwith,  and 
better  ones  put  in  their  places.  Wher- 
ever the  untiring  fingers  of  time  have 
done  their  work  of  decay,  there  we  would 
neutralize  the  danger  with  the  hand  of 


reformation — imitating  thus  the  great 
copy  of  Nature,  the  mother  of  the  only 
wise  philosophy.  No  friend  are  we  to  the 
rotten  structures  of  the  past,  either  of 
architecture  or  government.  It  is  only 
where  upstarts  would  pull  down  some- 
thing noble,  stout  and  true,  that  we  cry, 
"  Stay  your  hand,  leveler !"  It  is 
only  when  honorable  and  holy  me- 
morials of  the  good  which  the  past  has 
sent  us,  with  its  many  evils,  is  jeopar- 
dized, that  we  would  raise  our  voice  in 
warning  and  indignation.  To  all  de- 
struction which  is  a  necessary  precedent 
to  man's  glory,  comfort,  or  freedom,  we 
say,  "  God  speed !"  and  are  willing  to 
lend  our  humble  strength  withal !  This, 
but  no  more.  What  we  have  that  is 
good,  that  is  fully  equal  to  our  present 
capacities  and  wants,  that,  if  destroyed, 
would  doubtless  be  replaced  by  something 
not  half  as  excellent :  let  it  stand  I 

And  I  must  add — and  I  hope  it  is  no 
spirit  of  harshness — that  whoever  is  op- 
posed to  such  conservatism,  whoever 
moves  under  the  impulse  of  a  rabid,  fever- 
ish itching  for  change,  a  dissatisfaction 
with  proper  things  as  they  are,  through 
the  blindness  which  would  peril  all  in 
the  vague  chance  of  a  remotely  possible 
improvement,  has  something  of  the  same 
mischief  of  the  soul  that  "  brought  death 
into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo ;"  a 
prompting  which,  even  though  it  comes 
to  put  up  a  new  church,  comes  from  that 
father  of  restlessness,  the  Devil. 


THE  EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  FAIR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE. 


We  devote  the  few  pages  which  re- 
main, to  a  rapid  survey  of  the  Exhibition 
of  American  genius,  as  employed  in 
moulding  to  shapes  of  iitility  and  beauty 
the  materiel  which  a  beneficent  Provi- 
dence has  scattered  in  such  profusion 
over  this  great  country. 

The  American  Institute,  after  a  long 
struggle,  now  stands  on  a  permanent  ba- 
sis. Such  institutions — comhinationp  of 
intellect,  science  and  industry — are  emi- 
nently patriotic:  they  are  the  friend  of 
the  agriculturist,  the  guide  of  the  manu- 
facturer, and  the  patron  of  that  invention 
and  labor  which  would  make  this  confed- 
eracy self-sustained  and  truly  independ- 
ent ;  increasing  its  own  civilization,  and 


in  time  directing  even  other  nations  in 
the  highway  of  physical  and — almost  as 
a  consequence — of  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement. 

The  Institute  is  well  able  to  plant  its 
appeal  for  support  on  facts.  It  need  not 
even  point  to  what  it  can  do,  hut  to  what 
it  has  done.  The  address  delivered,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Fair,  by  Professor 
Mapes,  fully  confirms  all  which  we  here 
assert.  He  says :  "  After  eighteen  years  of 
active  industry,  it  (the  Institute)  has  estab- 
lished a  correspondence  with  every  state 
and  county  in  this  Union.  Its  services  to 
the  agriculturists  are  freely  admitted  by 
farmers  throughout  the  country.  The 
agricultural  department  holds  yearly  con. 
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ventions,  bringing  together  the  results  of 
agricultural  experiments  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country;  and  more  queries  and 
enigmas  have  been  definitely  settled  by  it 
than  by  all  other  sources  for  dissemina- 
ting practical  knowledge  in  this  important 
branch   of  industry.     On   the   first  and 
third  Tuesdays  of  each  month,  the  Farm- 
er's Club  holds  its  meetings  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Institute ;   and  at  these  meetings 
practical    farmers  present  specimens   of 
products  and  describe  modes  of  culture. 
Their  remarks  are  eagerly  caught  up  by 
the  reporters  of  the  various  agricultural 
papers,  and  thus  disseminated  throughout 
the  country.     The  Institute  showed  the 
Virginians  how,  by  a  most  simple  process, 
they  could  restore  their  worn-out   lands : 
lands  in  the  old  commonwealth,  which  a 
few  years  since  could   be  purchased  for 
five  or  ten  dollars  per  acre,  now  command 
from  forty  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 
It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  improve- 
ments in  our  agricultural  products,  from 
the  causes  already  stated,  are  more  than 
one  per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount  of  the 
crop ;  and  as  this  amount,  exclusive  of 
the  tobacco,  sugar,  cotton  and  rice  crops, 
is  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  millions, 
the  Institute  has  benefited  the  country  at 
large,  in   the   department   of  agriculture 
alone,  several  millions.     The  American 
Institute  first  proposed  the  geological  sur- 
vey of  New  York.     Congress  is  at  every 
session   indebted   to   the   Repository  for 
statistics  on  almost  every  subject  connect- 
ed with  the  public  welfare.     There  is  a 
permanent  committee  on  arts  and  sciences, 
in  which  are  men  who  stand  in  the  front 
rank  of  natural  philosophers  and  engi- 
neers.    Almost  every  invention  of  sup- 
posed utility  is  submitted  to  them  by  the 
inventors  for  investigation  ;  their  favora- 
ble report  being  deemed  sufficient  to  au- 
thorize capitalists  to  invest  their  money  in 
the  project.     No  instance  can  be  shown 
where  the  committee  has  given  an  opinion 
which  proved  fallacious.     The  Reposito- 
ry contains  two  hundred  and  fifty  models 
of  useful  inventions.     The  Institute  has 
the  subject  of  silk  culture  under  the  most 
vigorous  examination.     One  of  its  mem- 
bers introduced,  from  Italy,  the  mo7-us 
multicaulus ;    another  member  has  pre- 


sented one  thousand  dollars  as  a  fund  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  culture  of  silk. 
in  a  single  year  this  country  imported 
silk  goods  to  the  amount  of  twenty-three 
millions  of  dollars.  The  Institute  desires 
to  keep  this  sum  at  home. 

The  Institute  has  organized  a  school 
for  the  Arts  of  Design. 

The  necessity  of  a  school  for  the  Arts 
of  Design,  as  applied  to  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  has  long  been  felt  in  this  country. 
In  France  the  Arts  of  Design  form  a  part 
of  the  common  school  education,  and  in 
consequence,  the  whole  world  is  put  un- 
der contribution  ^for  French  patterns. 
The  quality  of  our  woods  is  better,  and 
our  workmanship  equally  good  with  the 
French,  but  the  superiority  of  their  de- 
signs enables  them  to  sell  French  furni- 
ture in  our  markets  at  double  the  prices 
of  our  own.  They  send  us  a  new 
pattern  of  calico  at  75  cents  per  yard, 
which  we  imitate  in  a  few  weeks  at 
122  cents  per  yard;  but  in  these  few 
weeks  our  market  is  supplied  at  a  profit 
to  the  French  manufacturer  of  many 
times  the  whole  cost,  and  simply  for  the 
want  of  a  school  for  the  Arts  of  Design. 

The  Shipwreck  Society  had  its  birth  in 
the  American  Institute.  It  has  also  in- 
troduced a  most  valuable  system  of  coast 
signals.  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to 
portray  the  benefits  which  have  resulted 
from  yearly  Fairs.  What  is  the  charac- 
ter of  American  manufactures  now  as 
compared  with  those  exhibited  at  the 
first  Fair .'  Look  at  the  cloth-room,  and 
see  fabrics  which  would  do  honor  to  any 
English  manufacturer  of  five  years  ago. 
A  few  years  since,  our  dyers  were  entire- 
ly unable  to  compete  with  the  English 
and  French  dyers  ;  now  they  are  surpas- 
sed by  none.  Instead  of  wearing  Ameri- 
can cloths  from  patriotism,  we  do  it  now 
from  choice :  they  are  better  than  for- 
eign cloths  of  the  same  cost.  Examine 
the  cotton  and  other  fabrics,  and  it  is 
with  some  difficulty  you  can  believe  that 
they  are  the  product  of  American  looms.* 
Our  improvements  in  hardware  and 
cutlery  are  equally  great.  What  sur- 
geon now  thinks  of  sending  abroad  for 
his  instruments .'  what  tailor  for  his 
shears  ?    None :  they  are  better  made  a^ 


*  Cloths,  Cassimeres  and  various  woollen  fabrics,  were  sent  from  Franklin  Mills,  Ske- 
neateles  ;  Middlesex  Mills,  Lowell;  Cozzens',  Providence;  Millbury  Mills;  Woon- 
socket  Falls,  Ware  and  Leeds  Mills.  The  specimens  equaled  anything  of  the  kind 
from  Europe.  Those  who  take  an  interest  in  American  manufacturers,  and  were  pre- 
vented from  attending  the  Fair,  can  examine  the  fabrics  at  9,  30,  31,  and  63  Pine  street, 
and  16  Exchange. 
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home.  Look  at  the  ladies'  hats  now  in 
this  room  :  what  leghorn  can  equal  them 
in  beauty  or  quality  .'  Who  now  sends  to 
England  for  cut  glass,  and  what  but  the 
emulation  arising  from  our  Fairs  has  re- 
duced its  value  to  the  present  low  prices  ? 
Some  of  the  best  specimens  in  our  exhi- 
bition are  brought  from  beyond  the  Al- 
leghany Mountains  by  the  manufactur- 
ers. Look  at  the  girandoles  and  candela- 
bras  exhibited,  and  recollect  the  entire 
impossibility  of  procuring  such  articles  a 
few  years  since. 

Such  is  a  rapid  condensation  of  Mr. 
Mapes'  well  written  and  important  dis- 
course. The  Institute  happily  committed 
to  his  hands  the  preparation  of  the  open- 
ing address ;  he  has  been  one  of  its  firm- 
est supporters,  and  his  opinions  receive, 
as  they  are  well  entitled  to,  the  regard  of 
the  intelligent.  The  cause  of  Agriculture 
has  a  most  eloquent  champion  in  Mr. 
Meigs,  a  member  of  the  Institute:  we 
quote  from  his  address  also  : 

"  What  was  England  for  fifteen  hundred 
years  .'  Her  history  will  show  you,  that 
her  population  never  exceeded  six  mil- 
lions during  all  that  time.  In  1509,  gar- 
dening began  to  be  of  some  importance 
in  England.  Before  that  time  vegetables 
were  imported  from  the  Netherlands. 
Then  began  the  culture  in  England  of 
cabbages,  gooseberries,  musk-melons, 
apricots,  garden  roots,  &c.  The  damask 
rose  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Linacre,  phy- 
sician of  Henry  VIII.  In  1526,  roses 
were  first  consecrated  as  presents  from 
the  Pope  !  Hops  from  France  !  Pippin 
apples,  by  Leonard  Mascal,  in  1525. 
Corinthian  grapes,  now  called  currants, 
from  Zante,  in  1555.  Musk  roses,  and 
several  plums  from  Italy,  by  Lord  Crom- 
well. July  flowers,  and  carnations,  in 
1567.  Tulips  from  Vienna,  in  1578. 
Asparagus,  oranges,  lemons,  artichokes, 
cauliflowers,  beans,  peas,  lettuce,  in  1660. 
Then  began  the  population  of  England  to 
grow.  Then  began  the  creation  of  the 
farmer.  Then  arose  the  delightful  dwell- 
ings of  the  yeomanry  of  England,  on  the 
domains  which,  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  had  been  occupied  by  feudal  vas- 
sals, styled  in  the  old  law  books  villeins, 
over  whom,  in  their  subject  condition,  the 
eleven,  hundred  military  castles  of  Eng- 
land had  for  so  many  agea  frowned  m 
aristocratic  power!  Now  behold  the 
magic  changes  wrought  by  the  power  of 
farm  and  g-arden.  You  see  now  the  an- 
nual jubilee  of  those  noble  interests,  at- 
tended by  all  the  gentlemen,  lords  and 


ladies  of  the  British  empire.  Victoria  (to 
her  credit  I  proclaim  it)  personally  shows 
to  her  subjects  the  example  of  love  and 
regard  for  even  a  poultry  yard  ! 

"  Turn  your  eyes  to  France  !  Louis 
Philippe  is  the  protector  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Horticulture,  of  Paris — thus 
giving  his  fine  example  to  all  our  pa- 
triotic citizens  who  are  now  so  nobly  en- 
gaged in  forming  everywhere  Farmers' 
Clubs,  Avhich,  by  thus  condensing  the 
theories  and  experience  of  masses  of  men, 
will  find  those  truths  which  are  vital  to 
a  powerful  progress  in  Agripulture  as 
well  as  in  any  other  cause.  See  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  within  a  few  months 
past,  sending  commissioners  into  every 
district  of  the  Mussulman  Empire,  to  in- 
spect the  condition  of  farmers,  to  lend 
them  money  to  buy  stock  and  farming 
tools,  to  give  them  the  most  valuable 
seeds,  and  ordaining  that  no  man,  u-hile 
engaged  in  cultivating  the  earth,  shall  be 
arrested  for  debt  ! 
"  Look  for  a  moment  at  the  value  of  cul- 
tivation. Spain,  for  a  long  time,  annually 
received  from  her  mines  in  South  Amer- 
ica, some  thirty  millions  of  dollars  in  gold 
and  silver.  Spain,  which  had  betore 
that  time  a  rich  agriculture  and  a  lofty 
name,  now  became  proud  and  lazy;  her 
Hidalgos,  ivith  pompous  step,  paced  the 
prados  of  her  cities,  disdaining  all  labor. 
Spain  dropped  her  spade  and  hoe — spurn- 
ed the  plough — and  you  all  see  the  result. 

"  England,  by  her  parlimentary  returns 
last  year,  shows  the  value  of  agriculture 
for  that  year  to  he  three  thousand  millions 
of  dollars ;  or  as  much,  in  one  year,  as  the 
mines  of  America  had  given  iSij;a;n  in  a 
hundred  years." 

Mr.  Weslervelt,  another  orator  who 
addressed  the  Institute,  remarked  : 

"  Sciences  are  reduced  to  systems,  and 
systems,  in  their  turn,  are  reduced  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  plainest  under- 
standings. 

"  But  these,  like  ever3-thing  else,  are 
not  properly  attained  unless  by  ceaseless 
labor  and  perseverance  ;  and  like  every- 
thing which  is  susceptible  of  an  intrinsic 
value,  they  are  usually  worthless  with- 
out the  physical  and  intellectual  industry 
necessary  to  their  accomplishment. 

"  Genius,  it  is  true,  may  sustain  and  en- 
liven everything  ivithin  its  sphere  ;   but  it 
is  only  where  true  knowledge  is  at   the 
foundation,   that  genius   proves  of  real 
advantage  to  its  possessor." 

The  e.vhibhion  of  articles  was  full  and 
magnificent ;  miracles  of  luxury  and  art 
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were  gathered  in  every  avenue  ;  here  the 
ponderous  but  elegant  machinery  of  steam 
threw  a  hundred  new  inventions  into 
dazzling  motion  ;  there  sparkled  jewelry 
of  the  most  exquisite  finish;  here  the 
eye  was  surprised  by  the  gossamer  fabric 
from  the  fair  hands  of  an  American 
woman,  fit  to  float  over  the  snow-white 
form  of  the  Ideal  ;  there  stood  a  machine 
which  would  supply  the  labor  of  a  hun- 
dred hands  ;  and  yonder  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  hung  in  profuse  clustering — 

"  So  rich  and  ripe 
That  one  was  almost  tempted  to  forgive 
Our  primal  father's  first  and  greatest  sin." 

Among  the  machines,  we  observed 
several  of  very  great  importance.  "  The 
Endless  Self-Computing  Scale  "  is  a  pro- 
duction which  exhibits  uncommon  genius, 
and  industry,  and  patience.  The  Scale, 
(the  result  of  three  years'  incessant  labor,) 
we  are  told,  is  designed  as  an  assistant  in 
all  arithmetical  calculations.  The  rapid- 
ity, the  simplicity  and  accuracy  of  the 
results,  have  surprised  our  best  mathe- 
maticians. It  consists  of  a  logarithmic 
continuation  of  numbers,  arranged  in  two 
or  more  circles,  one  of  which  is  made  to 
revolve  within  the  other  ;  which  process 
constantly  changes  the  relations  of  the 
figures  to  each  "other,  and  solves  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  problems.  As  the  inventor 
tells  us,  its  chief  advantages  are  :  1st. 
A  complete  saving  of  mental  labor  :  2d. 
A  great  saving  of  time :  3d.  Complete 
accuracy.  The  results  of  the  computa- 
tions in  this  Scale  are  infallible  ;  errors, 
except  through  sheer  carelessness,  being 
impossible:  4th.  Mental  improvement. 
By  this  Scale  a  knowledge  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  numbers,  and  their  relations  to 
each  other,  is  immediately  obtained. 

The  lines  on  both  parts  of  the  Scale  are 
precisely  alike.  That  part  of  the  Scale 
which  revolves  is  called  "  the  circular" 
and  the  other  is  called  the  "fixed  part." 
The  lines  represent  the  exact  position  of 
the  different  figures,  and  are  generally 
numbered.  The  longest  lines  are  numbered 
1,  2,  3,  &c,,  and  represent  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  10, 
20,  30,  &c.,  or  100,  200,  300,  &c.,  or  1-10, 
2-10,  3-10,  &c.,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  problem  to  be  solved.  The  next  sized 
lines  represent  11,  12,  13,  21,  54,  &c.,  or 
110, 120,  &c.,  and  are  nearly  all  numbered. 
The  shortest  lines  represent  the  amount  or 
quantity,  when  it  is  composed  of  three 
figures,  as  101, 102, 125,  &c.,  or  10-1, 13-5, 
&c.,  or  1-01,  1-25,  &c.;  but  on  the  Pocket 
Scale  these  lines  are  not  numbered. 

To  find  105  on  the  Pocket  Scale. — Call 
the  large  1,  100;  then  count  five  of  the 


short  lines  toward  11,  and  you  have  the 
point  for  105. 

To  find  224.— First  find  22,  (the  first  two 
figures  in  the  amount,)  then  count  the  short 
lines  betw^een  22  and  23  ;  the  first  short 
line  represents  223  ;  the  next  short  line  224. 

To  find  645. — First  find  64,  (the  first  two 
figures  in  the  amount,)  then  the  only  short 
line  between  64  and  G5  represents  645, 

To  find  the  circurnference  of  a  circle  from 
its  diameter,  or  its  diameter  from  its  cir- 
cumference. 

Rule. — Place  letter  c  (found  on  the  cir- 
cular) opposite  fig.  1  ;  then  the  figures  on 
the  fixed  part  are  diameters,  and  those  on 
the  circle  are  circumferences.  Opposite 
each  diameter  is  its  circumference. 

Example. — What  is  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  9  inches  .' 

Place  c  opposite  fig.  1  ;  then  opposite  9 
is  28-2,  (28  inches  and  2  tenths,)  the  an- 
swer. 

To  Apportion  Taxes. 

Rule. — Place  the  whole  tax  to  be  raised, 
found  on  the  circular,  opposite  the  whole 
valuation  ;  then  opposite  each  man's  valua- 
tion is  his  tax. 

Example. — A  tax  of  $1,500,00  is  levied 
on  a  valuation  of  $200,000,00  ;  what  is  a 
man's  tax  whose  valuation  is  $700,00  ? 

Place  1500  opposite  200,000;  then  oppo- 
site 700  is  #5,25. 

[We  recommend  the  invention  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel.] 

The  ingenuity  and  utility  of  Mr.  Pol- 
man's  Scale  will  be  easily  perceived. 

There  was  a  beautiful   invention   on 


exhibition   of  a    "  Year  Clock !' 


W 


examined  it  with   some  attention,   and 
quote  a  part  of  a  succinct  description  : 

"The  improvements  of  the  invention  con- 
sist in  the  novelty,  yet  simplicity,  of  the 
movements.  There  are  but  four  principal 
wheels.  The  motion  is  produced  by 
weights  in  the  30  day  clocks,  and  by  a 
main  spring  wound  upon  a  fusee  in  the 
year  clock.  The  power  of  the  weight  or 
spring  is  retarded  in  this  clock,  and  made 
to  retain  regularity  in  its  motion,  by  the 
ingenious  arrangement  of  the  escapement 
and  pendulum.  When  you  look  at  the 
clock,  you  perceive  a  gilt  ball  four  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter  at  the  end  of  a 
small  steel  rod.  It  revolves  three  times 
and  a  half  one  way,  and  the  same  number 
of  times  the  other.  At  the  upper  end  of 
this  rod  is  an  ingenious  and  delicate  double 
lever  movement,  reaching  to  the  escape- 
ment, which  it  catches  and  leaves  without 
any  sensible  friction.  The  spring  then  re- 
acts upon  the  ball,  aided  by  its  own  gravity, 
and  the  rotary  motion  is  continued,  the 
escapement  controlling  the  pendulum  as  in 
other  clocks.  This  ball  is  hollow  and  has 
an  internal  apparatus,  by  which  its  rotary 
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motion  is  regulated.  There  are  four  small 
weights  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  two 
are  mounted  upon  a  wire,  which  is  a  ho- 
rizontal diameter  of  the  globe.  This  wire 
has  on  it  the  thread  of  a  screw,  and  each 
turn  of  it  produces  an  exact  movement  of 
theweights  to  or  from  the  centre,  which 
can  be  regulated  to  the  smallest  fraction  of 
time.  The  two  other  weights  are  fastened 
to  a  semi-circular  band,  composed  of  three 
different  metals,  the  contraction  or  expan- 
sion of  which  also  changes  their  position 
within  the  ball.  The  whole  interior  ar- 
rangement ensures,  it  is  believed,  entire 
uniformity  of  motion  in  the  globe. 

"  It  will  at  once  be  seen,  that  the  friction 
of  the  common  pendulum  is  avoided.  The 
revolutions  of  the  ball  are  found  by  expe- 
riment and  observation  to  be  isochronal." 

It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  that 
the  same  combination  of  machinery,  ex- 
tended, would  keep  a  clock  in  motion  any 
number  of  years. 

The  Tobacco  Trade  was  well  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  J.  Anderson. 

More  immediately  interesting  to  us, 
however,  were  the  various  patented  ma- 
chines, for  use  in  agriculture  and  manu- 
facture— ^for  agriculture  especially  we 
feel  to  be  the  great  interest  of  this  coun- 
try. Among  them  was  a  contrivance,  of 
aj  simple  nature,  to  cradle  wheat  by 
the  labor  of  horses.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  in  use  on  many  farms — working  ad- 
mirably, since  the  cradling  is  rapidly 
done,  and  what  is  more,  there  is  compara- 
tively no  loss  of  grain  by  shelling.  In 
cutting  ripe  grain,  probably  three  per 
cent,  has  usually  been  lost  upon  the 
ground.  For  many  other  agricultural 
implements  there  were  improved  models. 
We  noticed,  too,  an  improved  machine, 
by  which  cotton  may  be  spun  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  fineness,  with  an  immense 
saving  of  labor.  Every  improvement  in 
cotton  machinery  will  be  esteemed  of 
great  value.  That  Commerce,  also,  might 
not  be  unrepresented,  there  was  a  pow- 
erful machine  for  loading  or  unloading 
vessels  with  great  dispatch.  It  has  been 
effectually  proved. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  important 
of  all  the  inventions  exhibited,  w-as  a 
machine  for  rotting  hemp  by  steam. 
Hemp,  by  this  process,  can  be  thoroughly 
rotted  in  four  and  five  days,  with  the  very 
great  advantage  of  retaining  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  natural  oil  in  the  weed,  which 
water-rotting  quite  washes  away,  but 
which,  if  retained,  adds  strength  and 
glossiness  to  the  fibre.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  was  a  machine  with  such  im- 
provements for  breaking  and  dressing  the 


hemp,  as  to  do  entirely  away  with  the 
slow  and  expensive  toil  of  the  old  pro- 
cess. It  appears  to  us,  that  these  two 
machines  are  of  infinite  value  to  this 
country.  Every  section  of  the  North 
and  East,  but  more  especially  of  the  im- 
mense West  and  North-West,  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee,  to  the  forests  of 
]Maine,  the  boundary  Lakes,  and  the 
mineral  regions  of  VVisconsin  and  Iowa, 
are  capable  of  theabundant  production  of 
hemp,  and,  perhaps  to  an  equal  amount, 
of  flax.  These  products  might  easily 
be  made  one  of  the  great  staples  of  the 
North.  They  would  have  become  so 
already,  we  are  convinced,  if  the  process 
of  rotting  and  dressing  the  article  could 
have  been  quickened.  This,  we  believe, 
is  now  accomplished,  and  with  such  a 
quality  in  the  hemp  prepared,  as  to  com- 
mand for  it,  we  are  told,  a  higher  price  at 
the  Navy- Yard,  than  any  dressed  by  the 
old  method  obtains.  If  this  process  shall 
prove  to  be  subject  to  no  important  dis- 
advantages, we  know  of  no  reason  why 
hemp  and  flax  should  not  be  produced  in 
this  country,  for  consumption  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  as  great  quantities  as  is 
the  cotton  of  the  South. 

And  all  this — combining  machinery, 
invention,  fruits,  grains  —  all  this  is 
American — the  product  of  American  soil, 
American  genius,  American  industry. 
In  Colonial  times — just  before  the  Revo- 
lution— a  British  minister  would  have 
prevented  the  manufacture  of  even  a  /to6- 
nail  in  America :  now  we  can  vie  with 
England  in  almost  all  the  productions  on 
which  she  prides  herself.  A  few  years 
ago,  and  some  Americans  would  have 
kept  this  mighty  land  a  vassal,  kneeling 
at  the  feet  of  the  Old  World,  and  asking 
of  her  nearly  all  the  luxuries  and  many 
of  the  comforts. for  our  cis- Atlantic  life  : 
now  she  has  broken  off"  the  chain,  and 
stands  up  with  a  sublime  aspect,  in  her 
own  strength — for  it  is  always  sublime, 
when  a  nation  relies  upon  herself  And 
this  country  is  now  dependent  on  no 
other  :  her  looms  are  sounding  in  a  thou- 
sand villages  ;  her  streams  are  baptizing 
myriad  wheels  ;  her  artizans  are  making 
the  cavernous  places  of  the  earth  to  echo 
the  shout  of  the  strong  man,  who  binds 
Nature  ceiptive  to  the  rushing  car  of  Civi- 
lization ;  her  sons,  in  a  word,  have  writ- 
ten, published  and  established  a  second 
Declaration  of  Independence.  We  needed 
"  protection  " — we  partially  obtained  it — 
let  every  citizen,  however  befooled  hither- 
to by  Democratic  reasonings,  look  at  the 
results ! 
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Journal  of  the  Texan  Expedition  against 
Meir.      By  Gen.  Thomas  J.    Green. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
As  to  this  book,  we  must  confess  there 
are  many  reservations  to  be  made.     When 
regarded  in  a  critical  sense,  and  as  con- 
trasted with  the  literary  standards  of  the  day, 
its  position  is  a  very  dubious  one.    So  far  as 
any  ornation  of  style  which  could  pretend 
to   verge   upon    excellence   is   concerned 
it  is  absurd ;  for  it  has  absolutely  nothing 
of  such  graces  to  recommend  it.     But  as  a 
bare  and  unpretending  recital — if  it  were 
only  consistently  so — of  incidents  in  them- 
selves intensely  tragic  and  abundantly  ex- 
citing, the  book  is  interesting.     It  would 
have  been  to  a  singular  degree  more  so,  but 
for  the  constant  intrusion,  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  of  a  determination  not  only  to 
prove  himself  a  fine  writer  and  elegant 
scholar,  but  as  well  a  Texan  Hero  in  his 
own  person.     He  does  not  pause  at  this 
last  climax  even,  but  insists  on  being  re- 
cognized in  his  own  narrative  as  the  very 
Bayard    of   Texan    heroes.      These    two 
wretched  dandyisms  greatly  mar  the  spirit 
and  effect  of  the  book.     "  General  Green 
of  the  Texan  Army"  is  made   the  head 
of  this  offending  against  Mexico — the  cen- 
tre and  circumference  of  all  that  is  chival- 
ric,   impetuous   and    stern   that   occurred 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  eventful  conse- 
quences.    General  Green  having,  by  what- 
ever accident,  reached  New  York  first,  and 
earliest  placed  his  MSS.  in  the  hands  of 
publishers,  has  the  first  to  say  with  regard 
to  the  affair,  and  is  determined  that  the 
claims  of  said  General  Green  shall  he  fully 
set  forth  in  advance.     There  is  something 
closely  verging  upon  the  bare-faced  perti- 
nacity of  a  barber's  puff,  in  the  spirit  with 
which  this  point  is  set  forth.     But  the  truth 
is,  we  know  this  Gen.  Green  to  be  a  gallant 
man — quite  capable  of  doing  all  he  repre- 
sents himself  as  doing — and  we  find  a  par- 
tial excuse  for  this  bluff  ill-savored  egotism 
in  the  rugged  independence  of  forms,  and 
plain-speaking  impulsiveness,  peculiar  to 
his  associations  and  adopted  country.  With 
all  that  may  be  offensive  to  ears  polite  in 
its  tone,  we  are  glad  to  recognize  the  book, 
in  the  main,  as  original  and  purely  Texan. 


Nobody  but  a  Texan  could  have  written  it, 
and  no  other  than  Texan  life  would  have 
given  rise  to  its  incidents.  Wlien  the 
General  forgets  that  he  must  be  a  fine  writer 
or  is  the  hero  of  the  story,  he  is  a  graphic, 
off-hand  and  pleasant  narrator.  He  talks 
like  a  Texan  himself  then,  and  his  charac- 
ters are  true  Texans,  with  all  the  strength 
of  ready,  desperate  passions,  and  cool  fan- 
tastic daring. 

An  example  in  point  we  will  extract — 
premising  that  after  the  successful  charge 
of  the  Texan  prisoners  upon  their  guards 
at  Salado — their  escape  and  final  recapture 
— an  order  for  them  to  be  decimated  was 
received  from  that  bloody  Santa  Anna. 
The  passages  are  touching,  and  give  a  favor- 
able idea  of  the  bold  and  generous  qualities 
of  these  adventurers. 

"  The  decimation  took  place  by  the  draw- 
ing of  black  and  white  beans  from  a  small 
earthen  mug.  The  white  ones  signified 
exemption,  and  the  black  death.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  white  beans  were  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  mug,  and  seventeen 
black  ones  placed  upon  the  top  of  them. 
The  beans  were  not  stirred,  and  had  so 
slight  a  shake  that  it  was  perfectly  clear 
they  had  not  been  mixed  together.  Such 
vs^as  their  anxiety  (o  execute  Captain  Came- 
ron, and  perhaps  the  balance  of  the  officers, 
that  first  Cameron,  and  afterwards  they, 
were  made  to  draw  a  bean  each  from  the 
mug  in  this  condition. 

"  He  said,  with  his  usual  coolness, '  Well, 
boys,  we  have  to  draw,  let's  be  at  it ;'  so 
saying,  he  thrust  his  hand  into  the  mug, 
and  drew  out  a  white  bean.  Next  came 
Colonel  Wm.  F.  Wilson,  who  was  chained 
to  him ;  then  Capt.  Wm.  Ryan,  and  then 
Judge  F.  M.  Gibson,  all  of  whom  drew 
white  beans.  Next  came  Capt.  Eastland, 
who  drew  the  first  black  one,  and  then  came 
the  balance  of  the  men.  They  all  drew 
their  beans  with  that  manly  dignity  and 
firmness  which  showed  them  superior  to 
their  condition.  Some  of  lighter  temper 
jested  over  the  bloody  tragedy.  One  would 
say,  'Boys,  this  beats  raffiing  all  to  pieces;' 
another  would  say  that  '  this  is  the  tallest 
gambling  scrape  I  ever  was  in,'  and  such 
like  remarks.  None  showed  change  of 
countenance  ;  and  as  the  black  beans  failed 
to  depress,  so  did  the  white  fail  to  elate. 
The  knocking  off  the  irons  from  the  unfor- 
tunate alone  told!  who  they  were.  Poor 
Robert  Beard,  who  lay  upon  the  ground 
near  by  exceedingly  ill,  and  nearly  ex- 
hausted from  his  forced  marches  and  suf- 
ferings, called  his  brother  William,  who 
was  bringing  him  a  cup  of  water,  and  said. 
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'  Brother,  if  you  draw  a  black  bean,  I'll 
take  your  place  ;  I  want  to  die.'  The  bro- 
ther, with  overwhelming  anguish,  said, 
'  No !  I  will  keep  my  own  place ;  I  am 
stronger,  and  better  able  to  die  than  you.' 
These  noble  youths  both  drew  clear,  but 
soon  after  died,  leaving  this  last  Roman  le- 
gacy to  their  venerable  parents  in  Texas. 
Several  of  the  Mexican  officers  who  offi- 
ciated in  this  cruel  violation  of  tlieir  coun- 
try's faith,  expressed  great  dissatisfaction 
thereat,  and  some  wept  bitterly.  Soon  af- 
ter, the  fated  were  placed  in  a  separate 
court-yard,  where,  about  dark,  they  were 
executed. 

"  Poor  Major  Cocke,  when  he  first  drew 
the  fatal  bean,  held  it  up  between  his  fore- 
finger and  thumb,  and  with  a  smile  of  con- 
tempt, said,  '  Boys,  I  told  you  so  ;  I  never 
failed  in  my  life  to  draw  a  prize  ;'  and  then 
he  said  to  Judge  Gibson,  '  Well,  Judge,  say 
to  my  friends  that  I  died  in  grace.'  The 
Judge,  much  affected  at  this  last  parting, 
showed  it  from  his  tears.  The  major  re- 
plied, '  They  only  rob  me  of  forty  years.' 

"Poor  Torrey,  quite  a  youth,  but  in  spirit 
a  giant,  said  that '  he  was  perfectly  willing 
to  meet  his  fate  ;  that  for  the  glory  of  his 
country  he  had  fought,  and  for  her  glory  he 
was  willing  to  die  ;'  and  turning  to  the  offi- 
cer, said,  '  After  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto, 
my  family  took  one  of  prisoner  youths, 
raised  and  educated  him,  and  this  is  our 
requital.' 

"  Edward  Este  spoke  of  his  fate  with  the 
coolest  indifference,  and  said  that  he  would 
rather  be  shot  than  dragged  along  in  this 
manner.  Cash  said,  '  Well,  they  murdered 
my  brother  with  Colonel  Fannin,  and  they 
are  about  to  murder  me.' 

"  J.  L.  Jones  said  to  the  interpreter, 
*  Tell  the  officer  to  look  upon  men  who  are 
not  afraid  to  die  for  their  country.' 

"They  one  and  all  invoked  their  country 
to  do  both  them  and  herself  justice.  Capt. 
Cameron,  in  taking  his  leave  of  these  brave 
men,  and  particularly  of  TurnbuU,  a  bro- 
ther Scotchman,  with  whom  he  had  been 
in  many  dangers,  wept  bitterly,  and  im- 
plored the  officers  to  execute  him  and  spare 
his  men, 

"Just  previous  to  the  firing  they  were 
bound  together  with  cords,  and  their  eyes 
being  bandaged,  they  were  set  upon  a  log 
near  the  wall,  with  their  backs  to  their 
executioners.  They  all  begged  the  officer 
to  shoot  them  in  front,  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance; that  'they  were  not  afraid  to  look 
death  in  the  face.'  This  he  refused;  and 
to  make  his  cruelty  as  refined  as  possi- 
ble, fired  at  several  paces,  and  continued 
the  firing  from  ten  to  twelve  minutes,  lacer- 
ating and  mangling  these  heroes  in  a  man- 
ner too  horrible  for  description. 

"  During  the  martyrdom  of  these  noble 
patriots,  tlie  main  body  of  our  men  were 
separated  from  tliem  by  a  stone  wall  of 
some  fifteen  feet  high,  and  heard  their  last 


agonized  groans  with  feelings  of  which  it 
would  be  mockery  to  attempt  the  descrip- 
tion. The  next  morning,  as  they  were 
marched  on  the  road  to  Mexico,  they  passed 
the  mangled  bodies  of  their  dead  comrades, 
whose  bones  now  lie  bleaching  upon  the 
plains  of  Salado,  a  perishing  remembrance 
of  exalted  patriotism,  but  a  lasting  one  of 
the  infamy  of  their  President,  Sam  Hous- 
ton, who  caused  them  to  be  executed  as 
robbers  and  mauraders  upon  Mexico  " 


Sparks's  American  Biography.  Vol. 
XVI.  Second  Series, Vol.  VI.  Boston: 
Little  &.  Brown.     1S45. 

The  sixteenth  volume  of  this  valuable 
series  of  minute  biographies  of  persons 
eminent  in  our  history,  contains  three  un- 
usually interesting  sketches,  and  of  cha- 
racters as  unlike  in  qualities  and  course  of 
life  as  could  well  be  selected. 

The  first  is  a  succinct  narrative  of  the 
life  and  services  of  Ezra  Stiles,  President 
of  Yale  College  from  178S  to  1795.  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Kingsley,  of 
Yale  College,  and  is  drawn  up  with  the 
facility,  clearness,  apt  brevity,  and  com- 
mand of  strong,  pure  English,  for  which 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Kingsley  have  always 
been  remarkable.  The  character  is  worthy 
of  the  biographer.  President  Stiles  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  whom 
this  country  produced  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  a  true  son  of  New  Eng- 
land— more  liberal,  indeed,  in  his  religious 
sympathy  than  were  most  of  the  Puritan 
Fathers,  but  a  simple  and  firm  defender  of 
Scripture  faith,  and  especially  a  firm  cham- 
pion for  colonial  liberty.  "  A  more  con- 
stant and  devoted  friend,"  says  Chancellor 
Kent,  in  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration,  (at 
New  Haven,  1S31,)  "  to  the  Revolution 
and  independence  of  his  country,  never 
existed.  He  had  anticipated  it  as  early  as 
17G0;  and  his  whole  soul  was  enlisted  in 
favor  of  every  measure,  which  gradually 
led  on  to  the  formation  and  establishment 
of  the  American  Union."  A  confirmation 
of  this  early  prescience  and  anxiety  as  to 
the  destiny  of  the  American  colonics,  may 
be  found  in  his  public  addresses,  and  letters 
to  foreign  correspondents,  written  many 
years  before  the  Revolution.  In  literary 
and  scientific  attainments  he  was  among 
the  foremost  men  of  his  times.  His  foreign 
correspondence,  on  various  subjects,  was 
very  extensive.  He  was  a  friend  of  Dr. 
Franklin's,  through  whom  he  obtained  a 
diploma  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
"  In  comparatively  a  short  time,"  says 
Prof.  Kingsley,  "  he  read, and  gained  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the 
Cbaldec  of,  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Targums,  and  made  no  inconsiderable  pro- 
press  in  Syriac  and  Arabic.  He  read  por- 
tions of  the  Talmud,  dipped  iHto  the  Per- 
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sic  and  Coptic,  and  some  other  Oriental 
tongues." — "  He  was  particular  in  noticing 
whatever  came  to  his  knowledge  in  the 
department  of  the  sciences.  His  thermo- 
metrical  and  meteorological  observations 
were  extensive  and  exact.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  mention  any  subject  of  mo- 
ment in  which  he  did  not,  as  occasions 
occurred,  take  an  active  interest."  The 
testimony  of  Dr.  Channing  may  be  added, 
that  "  to  an  enlarged  acquaintance  with 
physical  science  he  added  extensive  re- 
searches into  philosophy,  history  and  anti- 
quity ;  nor  did  his  indefatigable  mind  suffer 
any  opportunity  to  escape  him  of  adding 
to  his  rich  treasures  of  knowledge."  "  Take 
him  for  all  in  all,"  says  Cliancellor  Kent, 
in  the  close  of  the  address  referred  to, 
"  this  extraordinary  man  was  one  of  the 
purest  and  best-gifted  men  of  the  age." 

Tlie  second  sketch  in  the  volume  is  one, 
probably,  of  greater  interest  to  the  general 
reader,  as  an  affecting  account  of  uncul- 
tured genius  struggling  with  misfortune. 
It  is  a  history  of  the  struggles,  adventures, 
experiments,  triumphs,  disappointments 
and  solitary  death,  of  John  Fitch,  who  cer- 
tainly deserves  to  be  put  among  the  first 
men  this  country  has  produced,  for  invent- 
ive talent  and  singular  energy  of  character. 
We  have  already  published  a  brief  state- 
ment, in  which  the  honor  of  first  inventing 
(in  17S4)  the  right  kind  of  machinery,  and 
successfully  applying  it,  for  the  propulsion 
of  water-craft  by  steam,  was  claimed  for 
this  extraordinary  man.  This  sketch  of  his 
life  and  labors,  by  Charles  Whittlesey,  es- 
tablishes the  claim  beyond  question.  It  is 
besides,  as  a  narration,  singularly  simple 
and  touching,  as  became  the  subject,  lucid 
in  style,  and  skillful  in  its  statements  and 
reasoning.  Of  Fitch's  captivity  by  the  In- 
dians, and  long  stay  among  the  North- 
western Tribes,  no  account  is  given  for 
want  of  room.  It  would  furnish  a  subject 
for  a  very  interesting  sketch  by  itself. 

The  third  brief  biography  in  the  volume 
is  of  the  celebrated  Anne  Hutchinson.  No 
woman  in  the  early  history  of  the  colonies 
occupies  a  larger  share,  or  is,  as  a  charac- 
ter, more  truly  historical.  The  account  of 
her  life,  character,  and  protracted  contro- 
versy with  the  Puritan  churches,  occupies 
half  the  present  volume. 

This  series  of  American  Biography  is 
furnished  from  the  ablest  pens  in  the 
country,  and  should  have  a  place  in  every 
library. 


Wiley  (Sf  Putnam's    Library   of  Choice 

Reading 

We  have  only  space  at  present  to  chroni- 
cle the  appearance  of  these  volumes,  re- 
serving for  another  opportunity  several 
full  and  elaborate  reviews  of  the  most  im- 
portant. Of  one  particularly,  as  the  en- 
trance  upon  a  new    department   of   the 


library,  and  for  various  intrinsic  considera- 
tions, we  intend  to  write  at  length — the 
volume  of  selections  from  the  old  English 
Prose  writers,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Barrow, 
South,  Fuller,  Milton,  and  the  rest — edited 
by  Basil  Montague,  the  editor  of  Bacon's 
works  and  writer  on  Crmiinal  Law.  This 
volume  is  follow'cd  in  the  series  by 
Charles  Lamb's  Old  English  Dramatic 
writers  who  flourished  about  the  age  of 
Elizabeth ;  they  breaking  ground  for  the 
library  in  the  two  divisions  of  prose  and 
poetry  in  a  period,  including  Slrakspeare, 
the  most  prolific  in  genius  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  The  next  prose  work  will  be 
Izaak  Walton's  lives  of  Donne,  Herbert, 
Wotton,  Hooke  and  Sanderson — altogether 
a  truly  important  enterprise,  and  one  de- 
serving of  the  highest  encouragement  by 
the  press,  when  it  is  considered  that  these 
works  are  published  for  the  mass  in  a  pop- 
ular series,  and  when  we  remember  the 
character  of  the  popular  literature  which 
has  so  recently  preceded  them. 

In  the  new  volumes  of  the  series  will 
also  be  found  two  additional  volumes  by 
Hazlitt,  of  the  Table  Talk  and  the  Lectures 
on  the  Comic  Writers,  of  whom  he  wrote 
with  as  great  a  zest  as  Lamb  did  of  his 
Old  Dramatists.  The  Comic  Writers  in- 
cludes the  paper   on  Hogarth, 

The  Head  and  Heart,  and  the  Proverbial 
Philosophy,  complete  the  collection  of  the 
leading  writings  of  Mr.  Tupper,  one  of 
the  most  popular  authors,  and  on  many  ac- 
counts deservedly  so,  who  has  appeared  in 
the  library. 

The  publishers  are  also  turning  their 
attention  in  another  direction.  They  have 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  Foreign 
Library,  uniform  in  appearance  with  the 
other,  the  design  of  which  is  to  include 
the  best  books  of  the  foreign  authors — 
those  only  which  are  worthy  of  permanent 
preservation.  The  lively  personal  and  his- 
torical memoirs  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  have 
been  issued,  and  are  to  be  succeeded  by 
Victor  Hugo's  brilliant  Tour  on  the  Rhine, 
Theodolf,  by  the  author  of  Undine,  Schil- 
ler's Writings,  &c.  &c. 


The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin.  By  W. 
GiLMORE  SiMMs.  Wiley  &.  Putnam's  Li- 
brary of  American  Books. 

This  volume  is  a  collection  of  tales,  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Simms  to  sundry  Annuals, 
with  various  degrees  of  merit.  "Grayling ; 
or  Murder  will  out,"  though  "  highly  spo- 
ken of,"  we  are  not  particularly  pleased 
with.  "  The  Two  Camps"  is  much  finer — 
more  "  consistive  and  satisfactional,"  as  the 
clown  says  in  the  Old  Play.  It  is  certainly 
a  good  backwoods  story.  "  The  Last  Wa- 
ger" is,  to  our  mind,  better  than  either.  It 
is  original,  picturesque,  and  beautifully 
told.  "  The  Snake  of  the  Cabin,"  and 
"  Jocassie,"  are  valueless.     They  amount 
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to  nothing,  and  leave  no  distinct  impres- 
sion— a  very  sad  defect  in  a  story.  "The 
Arm-Chair  of  Tustenuggee,"  we  remember 
to  have  read  with  great  delight  many  years 
ago,  nor  have  we  ever  forgotten  it.  It  is 
capital  in  its  way; — as  is  also  "  Okatibbe," 
illustrating  in  strong,  but  simple  colors, 
the  two  or  three  noble  traits  most  peculiar 
to  the  untutored  Indian.  Mr.  Simms' 
greatest  excellence  is  the  purity  and  direct- 
ness of  his  style.  He  is  sometimes  diffuse, 
but  he  never  fails  to  keep  up  the  interest 
of  his  reader,  to  the  end  of  what  he  has  to 
say.  With  all  this,  however,  these  tales 
but  prove  what  we  were  convinced  of  be- 
fore, that  he  is  a  man  of  fine,  ready  talent,  but 
no  genius.  He  shows  very  little  invention 
anywhere — and  without  power  of  inven- 
tion, such  as  makes  itself  felt,  and  that  in  a 
manner  never  to  be  forgotten,  there  can  be 
no  claim  to  the  great  title  of  Genius.  He 
affects  humor,  also — but  not  always  with 
very  great  success.  He  is,  on  the  whole, 
what  the  English  would  call,  a  very  clever 
writer.  Probably  he  would  not,  himself, 
lay  claim  to  any  higher  title — which  has, 
indeed,  belonged  to  many  eminent  men. 


Tlte  AiUobio^ajihij  of  Vittorio  Alfieri,  the 
Tragic  Poet.  Translated  by  C.  Edwards 
Lester.  No.  V.  Medici  Series  of  Italian 
Prose.    New  York  :  Paine  &  Burgess. 

The  Biography  of  this  remarkable  man 
— written  by  himself — is  quite  as  peculiar 
and  original  in  every  sense  as  his  own  cha- 
racter. It  is  tlie  model  for  books  of  the 
sort.  Full  of  magnanimous  frankness,  it 
as  boldly  and  unhesitatingly  unveils  to 
us  the  individual  in  all  the  harsh  and  rug- 
ged fierceness  of  his  animality,  as  in  the 
delicate  and  womanly  tenderness  of  his 
fitful  and  wayward  nature.  There  is  no 
disguise  even  when  the  revelations  are 
debasing  to  humanity.  Though  from  the 
general  laxity  of  Italian  morals,  many 
things  are  exhibited  which  are,  to  us,  abso- 
lutely shocking,  yet  they  are  necessary  to 
the  two-fold  purpose  of  the  book — to  give 
us  insight  of  the  Poet  and  a  knowledge  of 
Italian  manners — of  the  times  in  which  his 
vehement  and  masterful  character  was 
formed.  His  wonderful  Tragedies  fired 
the  hearts  of  all  Europe,  and  are  as  singu- 
lar in  power — as  wild  above  rule  or  art — as 
was  his   individual  nature. 

Mr.  Lester  says  in  his  dedication,  "  You 
well  know  Alfieri  has  been  called  '  U 
Poeta  intraducibile.'  His  Autobiography, 
too,  is  the  most  untranslateable  of  all 
his  works."  That  the  Poems  and  Dramas 
of  Alfieri,  from  the  peculiarity  of  his  style, 
and  the  idiosyncracy  of  his  character  poured 
into  and  through  whatever  he  wrote,  can 
never  be  adequately  rendered  into  another 
tongue,  vvc  are  very  well  aware ;  but  that  hi.i 
Autobiography  or  any  other  of  his  prose 
works, is  still  more  "untranslateable"  than 


his  plays,  we  do  not  believe,  because  such 
are  never  the  relative  difficulties  between 
rendering  the  prose  and  verse  of  any  for- 
eign writer.  From  the  character  of  the 
man,  however,  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
a  satisfactory  version  of  this  work  are  con- 
siderable ;  and  credit  is  due,  generally,  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  over- 
come. There  are  some  uncalled  for  and 
inelegant  examples  of  "  I'll,"  and  "  didn't" 
for  "I  will,"  "did  not,"  and  two  or 
three  sentences  we  noticed,  involved  and 
awkward,  if  not  ungrammatical.  But  we 
could  not  help  feeling  both  regret  and  dis- 
pleasure, that  the  general  excellence  of  his 
translation  should  not  have  appeared  in 
the  very  few  pages  of  Mr.  L.'s  own  writing. 
His  introductory  remarks  are  written  with 
extreme  carelessness.  In  the  space  of  one 
half  page  there  are  no  less  than  three  un- 
pardonable blunders  in  grammar.    First : 

"  Voltaire,  foul  with  idle  gallantries,  had 
converted  the  heroes  of  Rome  and  Greece 
into  so  many  Louis  XIV.,  with  powdered 
wigs,  full  of  despotic  notions,  fcc." 

If  used  in  that  place  at  all,  though  awk- 
ward at  the  best,  it  should  read  "  Louises 
the  Fourteenth."  In  the  very  next  sen- 
tence, we  have — 

"  In  Italy,  Martelli  had  tried  to  shake 
offthe  yoke  of  servile  imitation  of  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  had  put  upon  his  neck  a 
more  shameful  one,  that  of  France,  from 
whom  too  he  had  even  borrowed  their  fas- 
tidious cadence  of  verse." 

Here  it  should  plainly  be  either  "  the 
French,"  instead  of  "  France" — or  "  her" 
instead  of  "  their."  In  the  fifth  sentence 
after  this,  we  have  : — 

"The  exciting  and  the  terrible,  which 
are  so  grand  and  so  awful  in  every  move- 
ment of  Shakspeare's  Macbeth  and  Alfieri's 
Saul,  was  as  much  beyond  the  conception, 
as  the  painting  of  Maffei,  Martelli,  and 
Conti." 

In  this  passage,  either  "  are"  or  "  was" 
is  wrong  ;  or  rather,  "  are"  is  right,  and 
"was"  should  jbe  "  were"  to  correspond 
—according,  at  least,  to  certain  old  English 
rules.  We  beg  the  "  Introducer  of  Italian 
Literature"  to  be  somewhat  more  careful ; 
for  we  do  hail  this  effort  to  make  the  works 
of  these  noble  writers  known  to  our  coun- 
trymen with  great  interest,  and  arc  quite 
unwilling  to  have  the  enterprise  marred 
by  any  defects. 

Wolff's  Bokhara  Mission— a  book  as  sin- 
gular as  its  author— Crabbe's  English  fc-Vno- 
nyms,  Mandeville's  P^leincnts  of  Reading, 
The  Mysteries  of  Tobacco,  the  first  numbers 
of  Harper's  Cerogra))hic  Alias,  by  Morse, 
with  several  Annuals  and  other  works,  from 
different  publit-hcrs,  will  be  noticed  in  our 
next. 
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THE  WHIG  PARTY,   ITS  POSITION,  AND  DUTIES. 


At  the  moment  when  the  XXIXth 
Congress  is  about  for  the  first  time  to 
assemble,  and  when  the  aspect  of  our 
public  affiiirs  is  troubled  and  portentous, 
it  cannot  be  misplaced  nor  ill-timed,  that 
we  should  devote  some  space  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  position  and  duties,  in 
its  present  relation  to  the  country,  of 
the  Whig  Party. 

Of  that  party  it  is  not  needful  for  us  to 
speak  in  praise.  Identified  with  it  in 
opinions,  aims  and  hopes,  eulogy  at 
our  hands  could  hardly  claim  the  merit 
of  impartiality.  Moreover,  the  office  we 
desire  to  discharge  is  not  that  of  a  flat- 
terer, who  will  see  no  faults, 

"  Altho' they  were  as  huge  as  high  Olympus," 

but  of  an  earnest,  faithful  friend,  whose 
aim  it  is  rather. to  serve  than  to  please; 
and  who,  as  one  standing  without  the 
immediate  vortex  of  the  great  political 
whirlpool,  is  in  a  condition  to  discern 
more  accurately  than  those  within  its 
eddying  sweep,  the  drift  and  tendency  of 
the  struggling  elements. 

The  result  of  the  Presidential  election, 
so  contrary  to  the  expectations  and  so 
disastrous,  to  the  hopes  of  the  Whig 
party,  seemed  for  a  time  to  stun  and 
overwhelm  them.  The  candidates  they 
had  put  forth  were  so  eminent  in  talents 
and  in  public  service — the  issues  upon 
which  they  went  into  the  contest  ad- 
dressed themselves  so  strongly  to  the 


interests  and  intelligence  of  the  country, 
and  there  was  such  apparent  want  of 
unity  and  cohesion  among  their  oppo- 
nents— that  success  appeared  all  but  in- 
evitable. 

The  rally,  the  discipline,  and  the  un- 
scrupulous arts  of  party,  overthrew  all 
these  well-founded  hopes,  and  placed  in 
the  highest  seats  of  the  government,  two 
individuals,  whom  not  one  in  ten  of  those 
who  voted  for  them,  if  they  had  been 
acting  on  a  question  where  their  own  in- 
dividual interests  were  chiefly  concerned, 
would  have  hesitated  to  postpone  to  their 
unsuccessful  competitors. 

The  battle  was  fought  and  lost ;  and 
now  in  a  minority,  so  far  as  official  re- 
turns may  be  relied  on,  in  the  nation — 
in  a  minority  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress— in  a  minority  in  the  Legislatures 
of  the  States — and  without  a  representa- 
tive in  any  prominent  official  station  un- 
der the  Federal  Government — the  Whig 
party  has,  in  the  country,  none  other 
than  a  Moral  Power. 

That,  however,  is  a  great  power — and, 
as  it  is  wielded,  will  be  more  or  less  felt 
for  good  or  for  evil. 

Among  the  great  public  issues  of  the 
recent  contest,  the  Annexation  of  Texas, 
and  the  Tariff  of  '42,  were  most  promi- 
nent ;  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound, 
both  these  were  aflirmed— although  the 
one  was  supported,  and  the  other  was 
seemingly  opposed,  by  the  successful 
party. 
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Annexation — unless  frustrated  by  the 
failure  of  Texas  herself  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  presented  by  our  govern- 
ment, and  the  objections  that  may  yet  be 
raised  on  the  ground  of  the  inadmissibil- 
ity into  our  confederation  of  the  constitu- 
tion she  may  adopt — is  now  practically 
accomplished.  The  forms  indeed  in  which 
it  was  invited,  were  in  derogation  of  the 
Constitution — setting  at  nouarht  both  its 
letter  and  its  spirit  ;  but  with  the  plastic 
alacrity  of  popular  sentiment  in  this  coun- 
try in  adapting  itself  to  the  status  quo, 
opinion  is  already  reconciled  to,  or  ac- 
quiescent in,  an  outrage  at  once  irrevoca- 
ble and  remediless,  unless  through  the 
contingencies  intimated,  the  possible  re- 
sults from  which  we  shall  presently  con- 
sider. The  body  of  the  nation,  little 
understanding,  at  present,  the  exact  con- 
dition of  things,  is  bent  upon  improving 
its  new  possession. 

The  Tariff  of  '42 — including  as  it  does 
in  its  provisions  the  principle  of  Protec- 
tion— must  also  be  said  to  have  triumph- 
ed with  Mr.  Polk,  whose  ambiguous 
letter,  during-  the  canvass,  to  Mr.  Kane 
of  Pennsylvania,  alone  enabled  him  to 
carry  that  State  and  thereby  to  secure  his 
election.  But  the  struggle  for  its  preser- 
vation is  yet  to  come  ;  for,  now,  firmly 
seated  in  the  Presidential  chair,  Mr.  Polk 
has  gone  back  to  his  original  anti-Tariff 
doctrines,  and  is  to  use  all  the  influence 
of  an  office  obtained  under  false  preten- 
ces, to  overthrow  that  principle  of  which 
he  was  claimed  as  the  fast  friend. 

Other  very  grave  and  important  ques- 
tions, of  newer  and  fresher  gloss  than 
either  Texas  or  the  Tariff— and  upon 
which  the  sentiment  of  the  country  is  as 
yet  unascertained,  or  at  least  has  never 
been  authentically  pronounced — and  upon 
the  wise  and  final  solution  of  which,  the 
action  of  the  Whig  party  must  be  very 
influential — will  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  nation.  We  refer  to  Oregon,  and  to 
the  claim — recently  for  the  first  time  dis- 
tinctly shadowed  forth,  in  a  speech  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  M.  Guizot,  the 
prime  minister  of  France — of  a  European 
right  to  interpose  in  the  affairs  of  this 
Continent,  in  order  to  the  maintenance  of 
some  fanciful  b;ilance  of  power  among 
the  nations  to  which  it  belongs. 

Over  and  above  these  large  and  general 
questions,  there  remains  for  the  consider- 
ation and  action  of  the  Whig  party  those 
conservative  principles,  greatly  menaced 
in  the  actual  condition  of  the  country, 
which  may  be  characterized  as  distinctive 


of  that  party.  We  refer  especially  to  its 
steady  and  habitual  .submission  to  law — 
its  deference  for  vested  rights — and  abhor- 
rence of  all  violent  and  disorderly  at- 
tempts to  alter  or  overthrow  existing 
institutions.  We  propose  to  examine 
somewhat  at  length  the  obligations  in 
regard  to  all  these  topics,  imposed  upon 
the  Whig  party  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  find  themselves. 

Annexation  is  in  one  sense  an  accom- 
plished fact.  Yet  there  is  still  to  be  a  re- 
currence to  Congress  before  the  question 
is  finally  disposed  of;  and  this  will,  to  a 
certain  extent,  re-open  the  whole  subject 
for  discussion.  We  use  the  expression 
"  to  a  certain  extent,"  deliberately — for 
on  some  points  we  hold  that  the  action  of 
Congress  cannot  be  reviewed  nor  called 
in  question.  In  so  far  as  the  pledge  has 
been  given,  that,  upon  acquiescence  in 
the  conditions  prescribed,  Texas  should 
be  admitted  into  the  Union,  this  nation 
is  irrevocably  bound,  nor  is  it  now  com- 
petent for  any  one  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  pledge 
was  given.  In  all  the  forms  and  guaran- 
ties of  national  action  on  our  part,  the 
resolution  of  Annexation  was  adopted. 
In  reliance  upon  it,  Texas  has  acted, 
and — dissolving  her  own  nationality  and 
relinquishing  her  existence  as  a  separate 
and  independent  State — has  consented  to 
become  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 
However,  therefore,  the  mode  in  which 
this  resolution  was  adopted  be  open  to 
censure — and  however  questionable  the 
right,  as  questionable  it  undoubtedly  is, 
either  of  the  Executive  or  Legislative 
Department  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  invite  and  admit  a  foreign  independent 
State  into  this  limited  partnership  of 
States — the  invitation  having  been  given 
and  accepted,  cannot  be  recalled. 

But  it  is  the  right,  and  it  will,  in  our 
judgment,  be  the  duty  of  the  Whigs  in 
Congress  to  look  narrowly  to  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  ;  for  thereon  hangs  all 
the  obligation  on  our  side. 

One  point  of  special  interest  is  the  na- 
ture and  spirit  of  the  constitution  adopt- 
ed by  Texas.  It  is  not  enough  that  it 
should  be  republican  in  form,  if  it  be  not 
so  in  essence;  and  most  assuredly  the 
provision  which  it  contains  respecting 
the  institution  of  slavery  must  appear  to 
every  reasoning,  liberal  and  patriotic 
person,  whether  in  the  North  or  the 
South,  whether  possessing  slaves  or  hav- 
ing no  interest  in  such  i)roperty,  open  to 
the  most  insurmountable  objections.    We 
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will  try  to  put  this  point  briefly  in  a  clear 
light.  A  clause  of  an  Article  in  the 
Constitution  of  Texas  (See  Art.  viii., 
Sec.  1)  holds  this  language.  "The  Le- 
gislature shall  have  no  power  to  pass  laws 
for  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  without 
the  consent  of  their  owners  ;  nor  without 
paying  their  owners,  previous  to  such 
emancipation,  a  full  equivalent  in  mo- 
ney," &c. 

Now,  let  every  lover  of  his  own  State 
and  of  our  Confederacy — in  whatever 
section  of  the  Union — fairly  consider 
what  is  implied  in  those  words  marked 
in  italics.  They  embrace  a  position  and 
a  law,  such  as  should  belong  to  no  State  in 
the  Union,  and  such  as  no  State,  nor  any 
part  of  the  citizens  of  any  State,  could  now 
be  persuaded  to  assume.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that,  by  the  construction  of  the 
language,  the  law  contained  in  the  clause 
stands  absolute,  entirely  unconnected 
with  any  modiiication  by  contingent  or 
supposed  conditions  (of  compensation, 
general  consent,  or  otherwise,)  but  na- 
kedly setting  forth,  that  under  no  possible 
change  of  circumstances  shall  the  State 
dissolve  an  institution  unquestionably 
subject  to  constant  and  rmforeseen 
changes,  but  shall  allow  any  possible 
fraction  of  its  original  supporters,  one- 
fifteenth,  or  one-twentieth,  (the  rest  as- 
senting to  its  dissolution,)  to  maintain  it 
still  in  existence — if  so  determined — and 
that  even  though  they  might  be  offered  a 
reasonable  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
property  therein.  Now  the  institution 
of  slavery  has  been  secured  to  each  State 
of  this  Confederacy,  as  long  as  such  State 
shall  choose  to  continue  it,  by  the  most 
solemn  guaranties  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution ;  and  no  one  has  any  right  to  urge 
its  abolition,  except  through  the  action 
of  each  State  by  itself.  It  will  also  be 
remembered  that,  by  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, the  contingency  was  deliberately 
provided  for  of  new  Slave-holding  States 
arise  to  within  certain  prescribed  limits — 
lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  consider- 
ately traced  out — within  which  the  same 
institution  should  be  indefinitely  recog- 
nized and  upheld.  But  most  assuredly 
the  idea  would  have  been  scouted  then 
in  connection  with  this  Compromise,  as 
it  would  now  by  any  State  in  the  Union, 
that  it,  or  any  State  yet  to  arise  should, 
in  the  most  solemn  constitutional  forms, 
bind  itself  never  to  allow  the  Legislature 
to  act  even  upon  the  expediency  of 
abolishing  either  this  or  any  other  social 
institution  or  condition  of  things,  so  con- 


fessedly open  to  modifications  by  time 
and  circumstance.  It  would  be  consid- 
ered, as  it  is,  an  unwarranted  and  most 
dangerous  introduction  into  our  Republic, 
of  an  entirely  new  and  unrepublican  fea- 
ture. This,  then,  may  undoubtedly  fur- 
nish occasion,  unless  Texas  remove  the 
clause  from  her  constitution,  of  re-open- 
ing the  question  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress.  And  it  is  not  a  point  for 
party  discussion.  Not  only  the  Whigs 
will  be  called  upon  to  consider  it,  but  all 
of  the  opposing  party,  possessing  any 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  nature  of 
our  confederation,  cannot  fail  to  speak 
strongly  upon  it.  We  only  hope  that, 
in  the  discussion  to  which  this  provision 
of  the  Constitution  of  Texas  may  give 
rise,  there  will  be  no  angry  or  unkind 
feelings  of  either  a  party  or  sectional  na- 
ture. 

Another  topic  that  will  provoke  no 
little  discussion  will  be  that  of  the  public 
debt  of  Texas.  The  resolution  of  An- 
nexation expressly  stipulates  against  its 
assumption  by  the  United  States;  yet 
there  is  a  prevailing  sentiment,  that  the 
new  State  must  not  come  in  with  the 
stigma  of  repudiation ;  and,  inasmuch  as 
Texas  cannot  out  of  her  public  lands, 
the  only  property  she  reserves,  provide 
the  means  of  discharging  the  debt,  or 
even  of  paying  the  interest  upon  it  with 
punctuality,  it  has  been  suggested,  that 
these  lands  should  be  ceded  by  her  in  fee 
to  the  United  States  for  a  sum  that  will 
suffice  to  extinguish  the  debt.  This  is  a 
suggestion  by  no  means  free  from  diffi- 
culties. Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  un- 
certainty of,  and  the  ajiparent  impossi- 
bility of  ascertaining  the  amount  of,  that 
debt — so  great  seems  to  have  been  the 
carelessness  of  the  accounting  and  re- 
cording officers  of  the  Texas  Treasury. 

Another  and  perhaps  more  formidable 
objection  will  arise  fiom  the  very  general 
persuasion  that  the  calculation  upon  such 
a  provision  for  the  debt  of  Texas  entered 
largely  into  the  schemings  and  intrigues 
which  prompted  and  mainly  accomplished 
annexation.  This  will  be  a  strong  ground 
of  opposition  to  any  arrangement,  in  any 
sha])e,  by  which  the  United  States  shall 
be  made  instrumental  in  redeeming  this 
debt. 

The  feeling,  too,  which  at  the  close  of 
our  revolutionary  war  was  so  strongly 
appealed  to  against  discharging  at  par,  or 
dollar  for  dollar,  a  debt  of  which  the  evi- 
dences had  been  so  much  depreciated  as 
to  pass  for  not  more  than  one-fourth  or 
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one-fifth  of  the  value  on  the  face  of  them, 
will  not  fail  to  mingle  in  this  question. 

ft  is  to  this  day  made  a  party  reproach 
against  Alexander  Hamilton,  that  he 
devised  and  carried  through  the  funding 
system,  whereby  ample  and  honorable 
provision  was  made  for  the  debt  contract- 
ed in  the  struggle  for  independence,  and 
which  was  strictly  the  price  of  freedom ; 
but  which,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  war 
while  it  lasted,  and  after  its  close,  of  the 
poverty  and  almost  anarchy  of  the  con- 
federation, had  run  down  so  low  as  hard- 
ly to  retain  any  value  in  exchange.  To 
have  o])posed  or  supported  Hamilton's 
funding  system  is  still  occasionally  used 
as  a  distinguishing  test  between  parties, 
and  the  name  of  republican,  or,  in  more 
modern  phraseology,  of  democratic,  is 
expressly  claimed  for  the  party  which 
resisted  that  honest  measure,  and  resisted 
it  on  the  double  ground — first,  that  by 
funding  the  debt,  a  favored  class  of  citi- 
zens were  raised  up,  interested  in  sustain- 
ing the  government,  however  administer- 
ed ;  because  upon  that  government  they 
were  dependent  for  the  payment  of  their 
stocks — and  secondly,  that  in  redeeming 
at  par  a  debt  which  had  passed  at  merely 
nominal  rates  from  its  original  holders, 
from  those  who  had  rendered  the  service 
into  the  hands  of  grasping  cormorants, 
not  those  who,  in  reality,  had  made  sacri- 
fices for,  and  shown  their  confidence  in 
the  cause,  were  benefited,  but  those  who 
speculated  upon  the  necessities  of  the 
well-deserving  patriots,  and  who,  or 
Bome  of  whom,  by  witholding  supplies 
exaggerating  difficulties,  and  propaga- 
ting doubts  and  fears,  had  been  enabled 
eventually  to  buy  up,  for  the  merest  trifle, 
the  certificates  of  debt. 

It  will  now  be  seen  whether  those  who 
claim  to  be  the  representatives,  at  this  day, 
of  the  anti -Federal  party  of  our  earlier 
annals,  will  maintain  the  same  line  of 
argument  in  respect  to  the  debt  of  Texas  ; 
a  debt  recommended  by  no  such  sacred 
associations  and  patriotic  appeals  as  that 
of  our  revolution,  and  which,  not  less 
than  thnt,  has  passed  almost  entirely  from 
the  hands  of  its  original  holders,  into 
those  of  mere  speculators.  From  past 
indications  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
that,  in  this  ])articular,  as  in  so  many  oth- 
ers, there  will  be  found  a  very  decided 
contradiction  between  the  practice  of  the 
democracy,  andlhc  principles  itprofesses; 
and  that  we  shall  see  those  who,  wearying 
the  popular  car  with  declarations  that 
they  are  the  true  disciples  of  the  original 


Republican  party,  will  now  be  fore- 
most— not  direct)  J'',  but  by  circumlocution 
and  expedients  meant  to  deceive — virtual- 
ly to  assume  the  debts  of  a  foreign  State 
incurred  under  circumstances  similar  to, 
but  certainly  not  more  sacred  than,  that  of 
their  own  country,  which  yet,  their  great 
prototypes  not  only  refused  to  provide  for, 
but  stigmatized  the  honest  patriots  who 
did  so,  as  a  corrupt  stock-jobbing  aristoc- 
racy. 

There  is,  too,  a  general  impression, 
which  we  merely  refer  to,  without 
any  intention  of  analyzing  its  justness — 
that,  among  the  speculators  in  Texas  se- 
curities, are  included  many,  who  in  offi- 
cial stations  contributed  to  annexation, 
and  who  were  moved  thereto  at  least  as 
much  by  the  hope  of  personal  advantage, 
as  by  patriotic  solicitude.  Of  this  im- 
pression, we  repeat,  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  examine  the  justness,  but  its  existence 
is  as  general  and  unquestionable,  as  it 
will  obviously  be  adverse  to  the  success 
of  any  project  of  a  redemption  of  these 
securities  through  the  means  or  credit  of 
the  United  States. 

From  these  various  considerations  it 
will  be  readily  perceived  that,  whatever 
the  abstract  view  of  many  leading  men 
and  presses  may  be,  there  are  strong, 
practical  and  well-grounded  reasons  for 
resisting  any  project  of  making  this 
country  responsible  for  the  debt  of  Tex- 
as. Moreover,  some  of  the  States  of  the 
Confederacy  are  suffering  the  dishonor  of 
repudiation  ;  why  not,  it  will  be  asked, 
first  go  to  their  assistance  ?  Give  them  the 
value  of  their  share  of  the  public  lands 
we  already  possess,  before  we  add  to  our 
untold  millions  of  unproductive  acres, 
many  millions  more  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  present  resources  of  the  Union.  This 
seems  reasonable,  and  possibly  there 
may  result  from  these  conflicting  inter- 
ests and  opinions  a  compromise  which 
shall  substantially  satisfy  all  parties. 

For  the  virtual  assumption  of  the 
debt  of  Texas,  in  spite  of  the  positive 
disclaimer  of  the  resolution  of  Annexa- 
tion, vvill  be  most  warmly  pressed  by  that 
party,  which  has  most  strenuously  resist- 
ed every  proposition  at  home,  to  appro- 
priate the  j)roceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  to  the  respective  states.  Is 
this  not  an  occasion  then,  when  the 
Whigs  may  say  to  their  opponents.  We 
will  meet  you  half  way.  Po  for  the 
States  now  composing  the  Union  what 
you  propose  in  respect  of  the  new  Slate 
about  to  be  admitted  to  it  and  we  will  co- 
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operate  with  you  throughout.  Engraft 
on  your  bill  for  buying  the  lands  of  Tex- 
as at  a  price  which  will  extinguish  her 
debt,  the  substance  of  Mr.  Clay's  bill,  and 
we  are  ready  to  vote  with  you.  Less 
than  this  the  Whig  party  should  not  ask, 
and  without  such  a  provision,  or  some 
one  analogous  to  it,  they  will  hesitate 
very  long  about  consenting  to  pay  the 
debt  of  a  foreign  State,  while  leaving 
those  of  several  of  our  own  States 
wholly  uncared  for. 

Questions  will  arise  concerning  the 
boundaries  of  Texas.  These  properly 
belong  to  the  treaty-making  power.  It 
appears,  nevertheless,  that  the  President 
has,  of  his  own  mere  notion  and  authority, 
undertaken,  to  declare,  and  to  seize  upon, 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  as  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Texas.  If  this  be  so,  and  it 
shall  stand,  the  Senate,  as  part  of  the 
treaty-making  power,  is,  for  the  second 
time  in  this  matter,  to  be  ousted  of  its  ex- 
clusive prerogative,  and  Congress  must 
determine  whether  or  not  they  will  sustain 
the  Executive  decision,  and  stand  by  all 
the  consequences. 

If  the  claim,  asserted  on  our  behalf  by 
an  army  with  banners,  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  on  the  sea-board, 
is  to  be  extended  upward  along  the  course 
of  that  river  to  its  source,  a  large  part  of 
what  has  been  hitherto  known  and  ac- 
knowledged as  New  Mexico,  including 
the  city  of  Santa  FS,  will,  under  the 
name  of  Texas,  be  transferred  to  our  do- 
minion. However  desirable  such  an  ac- 
quisition of  territory  may  seem,  and  so 
distinct  a  boundary  as  this  great  river,  it 
will  not  comport  with  the  scrupulous  re- 
gard for  the  faith  of  treaties,  nor  with  the 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  which 
distinguish  the  Whig  party,  to  lend  their 
sanction  to  the  armed  occupation  and 
seizure  thereof. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  discussion  of  this 
point  may  present  as  favorable  an  oppor- 
tunity as  is  likely  to  occur  to  call  public 
attention  to,  and  invoke  an  authoritative 
decision  upon,  the  true  construction  to  be 
given  to  that  clause  of  our  Constitution 
which  declares  the  Senate  coordinate 
with  the  President  in  making  treaties. 

The  language  of  the  clause  runs  thus 
(Art.  II.,  Sec.  2,  Part  2)  : 

"  He  [the  President,]  shall  have  power  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Seaate  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds 
of  tiie  Senate  present,  concur,"  &.c.  &c. 

It  has  been  contended  in  high  quar- 


ters that  in  the  practical  working  of  the 
conjoint    or    coordinate    power    of   the 
Executive  and  the  Senate,  the  tendency 
to  Executive  encroachmenthasbeen  con- 
stant, though  insidjous,  and  that  the  his- 
tory of  our  government  for  several  years, 
presents  an  unbroken  series  of  such  en- 
croachments.    It  has  been  argued,  that 
the  relation  in  which  the  President  stands 
te  the   Senate,  when  acting    under  the 
treaty-making  power,  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  relations  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution.     He  has  Executive 
duties  to  discharge  in  which  the  Legisla- 
ture have  no  participation — duties,  which 
ordinarily  commence  when  theirs  have 
terminated.     Information  in  his  posses- 
sion, relating  to  that  branch  of  his  pub- 
lic duties,  it  is  his  right  to  communicate 
to,  or  withold  from  Congress,  as  in  his 
opinion  may  best  subserve  the  public  in- 
terest.     By   the  Constitution,  also,   the 
exclusive  right  of  nomination  to  office  is 
given  to  him,  and  the  Senate  are  called 
on  only  to  approve  or  disapprove.    There, 
too,  he  acts  distinct  from  the  Senate,  and 
possesses   a  discretion,  though   perhaps 
more  limited,  than  with  regard  to  the  com- 
munication of  information.     But  with  the 
subject  of  treaties,  the  case  is  evidently 
different.     They  are  to  be  made,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.     Upon 
that  subject,  every  step,  preliminary  as 
well  as  hnal,  ought,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  to    be    submitted    to    the 
Senate. 

Such,  we  repeat,  is  the  interpretation 
given,  not  very  long  ago,  by  very  high 
authority  to  this  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  contrary  practice  of  con- 
ceding to  the  Executive  the  preliminary 
steps  in  a  negotiation,  is  accounted  for 
on  the  score  of  convenience,  and  by  no 
means  as  establishing  a  right. 

It  is  not  a  light  confirmation  of  this  view 
of  the  true  meaning  and  spirit  of  this 
Constitutional  provision,  that  the  first  and 
greatest  President  of  the  United  Slates, 
George  Washington,  before  commenc- 
ing any  new  negotiation,  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  views  of  the  Executive,  the 
instructions  proposed  to  be  given  to  min- 
isters, and  all  the  information  in  his  pos- 
session, and  then  asked  the  benefit  of 
their  counsel. 

In  this  singular  regard  to  the  coordinate 
rights  of  the  Senate,  it  is  believed  that  no 
succeeding  President  has  followed  the 
great  example ;  but  if  this  be  the  right  con- 
struction, the  case  is  not  likely  soon  to  oc- 
cur, when  more  advantageously  than  now. 
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it  can  be  re-affirmed  and  established.  For, 
according  to  all  present  appearances  and 
information,  the  President,  antecedent  to 
neo-otiation,  has  decided  the  issue  of  that 
concerning  which  negotiation  was  to  be 
had;  and  when  dipFomatic  intercourse 
with  Mexico  shall  be  restored,  and  the 
President  shall  have  occasion  to  ask  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  either  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  ministers  to  Mexico  or  to 
any  treaty  that  may  be  framed  with  that 
country,  he  will  have  forestalled  both 
their  judgment  and  action  by  a  sweep  of 
the  Executive  sword. 

This  surely  must  be  deemed  an  "  en- 
croachment," even  by  those  who  may  not 
dislike  the  result  thus  attained,  and  there- 
fore, we  say  again,  an  opportunity  is 
presented  under  very  favorable  circum- 
stances, of  reviewing  and  revising,  if  so 
it  shall  be  deemed  wise,  the  practice  under 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

Some  subordinate  questions  connected 
with  Annexation  will  occasion  discussion. 
Among  these  is  the  pretension  that  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  Texas  shall  be 
transferred  with  like  rank  to  our  service. 
This  seems  a  claim  at  once  so  impudent 
and  so  preposterous,  that  we  do  not  know 
that  it  will  be  seriously  urged.  If  it 
should  be,  it  will,  it  is  quite  safe  to  as- 
sume, be  summarily  rejected. 

At  a  time  when  hundreds  of  our  own 
highly  educated  and  accomplished  young 
army  officers,  who  have  not  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  qualify  themselves  for  true  alle- 
giance and  conscientious  and  intelligent 
service  to  their  own  country,  by  taking 
up  arms  in  another  land  and  in  a  quarrel 
not  their  own,  are  eagerly  waiting  their 
time  to  exchange  their  brevets  for  commis- 
sions— and  when,  in  the  naval  service, 
midshipmen  are  growing  gray  for  lack  of 
promotion,  and  when  no  degree  of  past 
service  or  present  merit  can  advance  an 
officer  a  single  grade,  and  when,  notwith- 
standing such  discouragements,  the  ap- 
plications for  warrants  are  counted  by 
hundreds,  not  to  say  thousands,  for  every 
vacancy, — at  such  a  time  to  propose  to 
incorporate  with  our  militaty  and  naval 
corps,  composed  of  picked  men — educa- 
ted, intelligent,  moral,  modest  and  brave 
— a  promiscuousi^band  of  soldiers  of  for- 
tune, who,  looking  upon  war  as  a  trade, 
and  indiilerciit  in  what  cause,  or  in  what 
pcrvice,  or  with  or  against  whom  it  is 
waged,  so  only  that  the  tiade  (lourishes, 
and  its  wages  are  to  be  duly  paid — to  poi- 
Bon  our  gallant  and  patriotic  .service  with 
an  admixture,  on  any  fooling,  of  such  in- 
giedients,   were   a  crime    alike  against 


Honor,  Justice  and  Courtesy.  With  such 
a  crime,,  the  Whig  party  can,  under  no 
circumstances,  have  any  participation. 

It  is,  however,  plain,  li  om  the  consider- 
ations thus  hastily  enumerated,  that  al- 
though to  a  certain  extent  accomplished 
and  irrevocable.  Annexation  yet  pre- 
sents many  questions  tliat  will  seriously 
occupy  Congress,  and  that  will  appeal  to 
the  VVhigs  in  particular  for  their  most 
considerate  attention andfearlessjudgment 

The  next  great  issue  of  the  Presiden- 
tial election,  which,  it  is  now  insisted,  was 
determined  against  the  Whigs,  is  the 
Tariff.  We  hold  still,  as  during  the 
contest  we  held,  and  without  abating  one 
jot,  that  Protection — direct  Protection — 
is  a  legitimate  object  of  legislation ;  and 
the  merit  of  the  existing  Tariff  in  our 
eyes  is,  that  it  is  diredhj,  and  not  merely 
incidentally  Protective.  Others  may  hold 
a  more  qualified  doctrine  on  this  head; 
but,  deriving  ours,  both  from  the  justice 
and  necessity  of  the  case,  and  from  the 
explicit  avowal  of  those  who  framed  the 
Constitution,  and  of  those  who  sat  in  the 
first  Congress  under  it,  that  it  was  de- 
signed and  desired  to  lay  duties  for  the 
encouragement  and  protection  of  domes- 
tic manufactures,  we  shall  not,  even  on 
the  ground  of  expediency,  take  up  with 
the  equivocal  phraseology  of  the  day 
about  a  tarifl['  for  revenue  with  incidental 
protection. 

According,  however,  to  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  party  papers,  except  in  Penn- 
sylvania, even  incidental  protection  is  now 
to  be  denounced  and  renounced,  and  the 
favorite  theorem  of  the  ultra  free-trader 
is  to  be  adopted,  that  revenue,  and  reve- 
nue only,  is  the  legitimate  object  of 
a  tariff,  and  that,  if  there  be  any  dis- 
crimination, it  should  be  againsl,  and  not 
in  favor  of,  articles  produced  or  manufac- 
tured at  home. 

While  writing  these  remarks  there  are 
indications  that  Pennsylvania — whose  in- 
terests in  coal  and  iron  made  and  keep 
her  a  Tariff  State,  and  who  voted  for  Mr. 
Polk  upon  assurances;  whowascrcdulous 
enough  to  believe  that  he  was  a  tariff 
man — is  becoming  alarmed  at  the  signs  of 
the  times;  and  meetings  are  in  jirogress, 
aOirming  that  the  undivided  voice  of  the 
State  is  against  any  interference  with,  or 
disturbance  of,  the  existing  tariff. 

To  these  manilr.stations,  it  may  be 
found  politic  to  yield  ;  and  if  so,  it  will 
be  easy  enough,  on  the  score  of  the  in- 
creased expenditure  rendered  neccs.«ary 
by  the  military  and  naval  move  iiienls  in 
Texas  and  tlie  Culf  of  Mexico— and  by 
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the  preparations  that  cannot  longer  be 
postponed  with  safety  for  eventual,  and 
not  very  distant,  war — to  hold  on  yet  a 
little  while  longer  to  a  system  which, 
"with  all  its  alleged  injustice  to  consumers, 
fills  the  national  coffers,  while  stimulating 
all  branches  of  home  industry. 

Who,  indeed,  but  a  forty-bale  theorist, 
can  look  around  the  country  and  fail  to 
see,  that  all  is  well — that  labor  meets 
with  ready  employment  and  remunera- 
ting wages — that  agriculture,  pursued 
with  the  skill  and  the  diligence  which 
alone  command  success  in  other  pursuits, 
is  flourishing — that  the  mechanical  arts 
and  manufacturing  industry  are  prosper- 
ous— and  that  commerce,  the  nursery  of 
the  navy — the  improver,  the  civilizer  and 
refiner  of  nations — is  abroad  on  every  sea, 
and  only  asks  at  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment, permanency  in  all  legislation  which 
is  to  affect  it .'  To  the  eye  of  common 
sense,  and  of  comprehensive  patriotism, 
all  is  well  in  these  various  pursuits — yet 
the  abstractions  of  theorists,  always  the 
most  obstinate  and  impracticable  of  men, 
and  the  ignorant  clamors  of  ward-meet- 
ings appealing  to  a  fancied  shibboleth  of 
party,  are  aiming  to  disturb  this  general 
prosperity,  and  to  substitute  therefor  a 
system,  which,  abandoning  the  care  of 
our  own  labor,  and  preferring,  by  delib- 
erate avowal,  the  workshops  of  Man- 
chester to  those  of  Lowell,  would  open 
our  ports  to  the  unchecked  competition 
of  a  world  which  shuts  its  ports  against 
competition  from  the  products  of  our  skill 
and  industry. 

There  can  be  no  error  in  assuming, 
that  the  Whigs  in  united  phalanx  from 
north  to  south  will  be  found  in  opposi- 
tion to  experimental  philosophy  such  as 
this,  and  will  resist  to  the  utmost  every 
effort  to  break  down  the  legislation  which 
scatters  blessings  and  abundance  through 
the  land. 

The  subject  of  Oregon,  though  here 
introduced  after  others,  is  in  truth  likely 
to  be  that  one  which  will  take  precedence 
of  all  others,  if  treated  as  now  there 
seems  reason  to  suppose  it  will  be,  by  the 
Administration. 

Into  the  history  of  this  que.'^tion,  and 
of  our  claim  to  the  territory  known  by 
the  name  of  Oregon — extending  westward 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific, 
ami  from  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude  to 
54°  40' ;  comprehending  an  area  of  nearly 
400,000  square  miles — it  is  not  now  our 
design,  nor  within  the  limits  prescribed 
in  this  paper  would  it  be  possible,  to 
enter.     It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  pur- 


pose to  say  that,  although  our  title  to  the 
whole  of  that  region  is  certainly  as  good 
as  that  of  any  other  nation,  and  pro- 
bably better,  we  have  ourselves,  on  re- 
peated occasions,  virtually  admitted  that  it 
was  not  so  complete  and  unquestionable, 
as  to  preclude  all  other  claims  to  any  por- 
tion of  it. 

In  1818,  in  1824,  and  in  1826,  we  fo- 
fered  to  settle  the  disputed  title  to  this 
region  between  us  and  Great  Britain,  by 
prolonging  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  line  which 
divides  our  possessions  on  the  hither  side 
of  those  mountains,  the  49th  parallel  of 
north  latitude.  For  reasons  of  her  own. 
Great  Britain  on  each  of  these  occasions 
declined  the  proposed  arrangement,  and 
for  thirty  years  the  territory  has  been 
open  to  settlement  and  joint  occupation 
by  the  citizens  of  both  nations,  without 
prejudice  to,  or  preference  of,  the  rights 
of  either.  These  reminiscences  seem 
abundantly  to  prove  that  we  ourselves 
have  heretofore  been  willing  to  negotiate 
for  the  quiet  and  undisturbed  possession 
of  that  to  which,  nevertheless,  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  inaugural  message,  declares 
we  have  a  full  and  undoubted  title. 

What,  then,  has  occurred  to  change  the 
relation  of  the  country  to  this  question, 
or  to  render  it  a  duty  of  patriotism  to  in- 
sist upon  immediate  and  entire  occupation 
of  the  whole  territory  .'  We  are  at  a  loss 
to  answer  this  interrogatory  satisfacto- 
rily. 

It  is,  indeed,  sometimes  assumed  that 
among  the  issues  determined  by  the  Pres- 
idential election  was  that  of  Oregon;  and 
thai  it  is  only  in  conformity  with  the 
popular  behest,  that  the  President  has 
adopted  such  a  positive  tone. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  we  are 
referred  to  the  resolutions  adopted  at  Bal- 
timore by  the  Convention  which  nomina- 
ted Mr.  Polk,  and  which,  it  is  contended, 
were  received  and  acted  upon,  as  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  Democratic  creed.  But  this 
argument,  if  it  proves  anything,  proves  too 
much  ;  for  if  the  resolution  put  forth  by 
that  Convention  respecting  Oregon,  is_^to  be 
considered  as  having,  by  the  result  o'f  the 
Presidential  election,  been  adopted  and 
ratified  by  the  jieople,  then  is  negotiation 
of  any  sort  in  relation  to  this  subject  for- 
bidden and  foreclosed. 

That  resolution  is  in  these  words  : 

"  Resolved,  That  our  title  to  the  whole 
of  the  territory  of  Oregon  is  clear  and 
unquestionable — that  no  portion  of  the 
same  ought  to  be  ceded  to  England,  or 
any  other  power,  and  that  the  re-occupa- 
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tion  of  Oregon  and  the  re-annexation  of 
Texas,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period, 
are  great  American  measures,  which  the 
Convention  recommend  to  the  cordial  sup- 
port of  the  democracy  of  the  Union." 

In  his  first  message,  President  Polk 
adopted  verbatim  and  repeated  the  first 
paragraph  of  this  resolution,  and  for  so 
doing  he  is  vindicated,  on  the  ground  that 
the  fact  of  his  election  upon  the  doctrines 
put  forth  at  Baltimore,  is  to  be  taken  as 
conclusive  evidence  that  they  expressed 
the  popular  will.  But  if  so,  why  did  the 
message  stop  short  with  the  first  para- 
graph, and  why  is  not  the  second  as  obli- 
gatory, accordmg  to  this  logic,  as  the 
first .'  If  the  people  of  the  United  States 
meant  to  be  understood,  in  electing  Mr. 
Polk,  as  declaring  that  "  our  title  to  the 
whole  of  the  territory  of  Oregon  is  clear 
and  unquestionable,"  they  must  be  con- 
sidered as  in  like  manner  declaring  "  that 
no  portion  of  the  same  ought  to  be  ceded 
to  England."  But  the  message  made  no 
such  declaration.  So  far,  indeed,  is  Mr. 
Polk  from  entertaining  any  such  view, 
that  he  has  actually  entered  into  negotia- 
tion with  Great  Britain  concerning  the 
very  territory,  M'hich  he  could  not  have 
done  if  he  considered  himself  bound  in 
no  event  "  to  cede  any  portion  of  it  to 
Great  Britain." 

It  is  therefore  illogical,  upon  the  pre- 
mises relied  on,  to  contend  that  the 
President  is  only  carrying  out  the  popular 
will  as  indicated  by  this  resolution. 

But  were  it  otherwise,  and  that  it  could 
be  made  out  satisfactorily  that  in  all  points 
the  resolutions  of  a  party  meeting  were 
suffered  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  control  his  official  views  and 
conduct,  in  respect  of  great  national  in- 
terests— interests  involving  the  honor, 
happiness  and  peace  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, possibly  those  of  the  civilized  world 
— would  the  case  be  in  any  wise  better 
for  him  .' 

The  President,  when  he  takes  his  seat, 
makes  solemn  appeal  to  Heaven,  that  he 
"  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  and  will  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  preserve,  protect  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

It  is  nowhere  said  that  he  shall  be  the 
President  of  a  party,  and  it  is  nowhere 
written  in  the  Constitution,  which  is  to 
be  the  guide,  the  measure,  and  the  rule  of 
his  conduct,  that  the  President  must,  or 
should,  or  lioncstly  can,  shape  his  course 
by  the  lights  of  conventions  unknown  to 
t  hat  Constitution.     It  is  therefore  a  wron<r 


alike  to  the  theorj'  of  our  institutions,  to 
the  sworn  fidelity  of  the  President,  and  to 
the  high  and  solemn  responsibilities  of 
his  office,  to  assume,  or  to  assert,  that  in 
shaping  the  foreign  policy  of  the  nation, 
or  in  any  other  great  national  manifesta- 
tion, the  Executive  head  of  this  Repub- 
lic acknowledges  any  other  obligation, 
any  other  allegiance,  than  to  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Constitution,  which  is  their  common  de- 
fence and  law. 

For  this  government  is  one  of  compact 
and  mutual  agreement,  where  all,  numer- 
ically, at  least,  have  equal  rights  and  an 
equal  interest ;  and  it  is  not  a  device 
whereby  a  party  majority  shall  have  the 
right  to  dispose  at  pleasure  of  the  inter- 
est and  happiness  of  others. 

Party,  indeed,  under  institutions  like 
ours,  will  ever  mingle,  and,  within  reason- 
able limits,  may  without  danger  mingle, 
in  the  contests  for  the  possession  of 
power,  and  of  the  fruits  of  power  after 
it  is  acquired  ;  but  beyond  that,  it  can 
never  rightfully  go.  More  especially  in 
our  relations  with  foreign  nations  and 
in  the  suggestion  or  adoption  of  our 
foreign  policy,  is  it  plainly  manifest  that 
Party  should  always  be  contemned  as  an 
unwise  and  unworthy  counselor. 

It  is  the  great  blot  in  the  career  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  that  when  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  he  degraded  the 
country  in  whose  name  he  spoke,  by  dis- 
avowing the  acts  of  the  Administration  to 
which  that  whereof  he  formed  part  suc- 
ceeded— and  sought  favor  from  a  foreign 
government  by  representing  as  unfounded 
pretensions  which  the  then  President 
hastened  to  recall — the  honest  assertion 
by  his  predecessors,  of  claims,  which 
were  only  distastelul  to  that  foreign  gov- 
ernment, because  they  were  as  clear  as 
they  were  honest. 

The  overwhelming  and  disastrous  pop- 
ularity of  General  Jackson  covered  up 
and  glossed  over  this  enormity,  as  it  did 
so  many  others  ;  but  in  the  future  annals 
of  the  country,  it  will  be  recorded  to  the 
lasting  discredit  of  I\Ir.  Van  Buren,  that 
he,  for  the  first  time  in  our  diplomatic  in- 
tercourse with  another  nation,  introduced 
and  sought  to  make  party  capital  out  of 
our  domestic  diilerences. 

In  the  actual  posture  of  the  Oregon 
question,  therefore,  it  is,  above  all  things, 
desirable  that  parly  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  determine  the  issue,  and  tliat  all 
mere  appeals  to  partisans  as  such  should 
be  discouraged. 

There  is  need  of  the  considerate  wis- 
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dom  and  patriotism  of  all  to  give  to  this 
question  a  proper  direction,  and  to  insure 
to  it  a  satisfactory  solution. 

It  cannot,  we  would  fain  hope,  be 
wrong  to  assume  that  the  nation  does  not 
seek  to  do  injustice — nor  prefer  the  ways 
of  violence,  to  tbiose  of  moderation — nor 
wish  for  war,  while  war  can  be  honor- 
ably avoided. 

Upon  this  hypothesis  the  anxiety 
which  undeniably  now  agitates  the  pub- 
lic mind  respecting  Oregon,  can  only  arise 
from  distrust  of  the  administration.  We 
confess  ourselves  to  share  in  this  distrust, 
and  yet  the  course  for  us  is  so  plain  and 
smooth  for  escaping  all  difficulties  on  the 
subject,  by  persevering  in  what  Mr. 
Calhoun  so  justly  characterized  as  "  a 
wise  and  masterly  inactivity,"  that  we 
cannot  comprehend,  on  any  sound  prin- 
ciples of  reasoning,  why  the  country 
should  be  urged  to  deviate  from  it. 

We  do  not  want  the  territory  merely 
as  territory;  and  if  we  did, it  would  be  no 
more  accessible  to  us,  nor  as  far  as  can 
be  discerned,  any  more  tempting  for 
settlers,  than  now  it  is.  For  many  years 
after  the  renewal  in  1828  of  the  con- 
vention for  the  joint  occupation  of  that 
territory  by  the  citizens  of  both  countries 
without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  either, 
there  was  no  attempt  at,  or  tendency  to, 
emigration  and  permanent  settlement 
there  from  the  United  States.  The  first 
colony  for  settlement  that  went  forth  was 
in  1834.  It  consisted  of  a  band  of  Meth- 
odists, under  their  ministers,  and  they 
established  themselves  in  the  valley  of 
the  Willamette  river,  where  a  few  retired 
servants  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
(British)  were  previously  residing.  Next 
in  order,  according  to  Greenough,  colo- 
nies of  Presbyterians  or  Congregation- 
alists  were  planted  in  the  Walla  Walla 
and  Spokan  countries.  In  1839,  a  print- 
ing press  was  set  up  in  Walla  Walla,  on 
which  were  struck  off  the  tirst  sheets 
ever  printed  on  the  Pacific  side  of  Amer- 
ica north  of  Mexico.  The  Jesuits  from  St. 
Louis  soon  after  sent  out  missionaries  to 
that  region  to  convert  and  instruct  the 
Indians;  but,  according  to  the  usage  of 
that  order,  they  ma  le  no  settlement. 

Since  that  perioJ,  emigration  to  Oregon 
has  received  a  great  impulse,  and  now 
there  are  some  thousand  American  settlers 
in  its  different  valleys,  outnumbering,  in 
the  proportion  probably  of  .^ix  to  one,  the 
English  and  all  other  European  colo- 
nists. 

In  this  one  fact,  if  duly  weighed,  is  to 
be  found  an  argument  conclusive,  it  would 


seem,  against  any  change  in  a  policy  re- 
specting that  region,  which  is  working  so 
well,  and  by  natural  causes  is  tending  to 
bring  about,  without  shock  or  violence, 
but  peacefully  and  surely,  that  result, 
which  some  among  us  seem  fo  intensely 
to  covet,  as  to  be  willing  to  rush  into  war 
for  its  attainment. 

A  new  element,moreover,  has  recently 
entered  into  the  speculations  and  calcula- 
tions concerning  Oregon — the  possibility 
that,  while  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  are  debating  to  whom  it  shall  be- 
long, the  actual  occupants  of  the  country 
may  claim  it  for  themselves,  and  seek  to 
establish  there  a  great  Pacific  Republic — 
bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh, 
and  yet  not  identified  with  us.  In  such  a 
contingency,  who  is  there  prepared  to  say 
that  it  would  not  be  for  the  best  that  the 
controversy  should  be  thus  resolved? 

Is  there  not  much  to  excite  and  soothe 
the  patriotic  mind,  in  the  idea  of  a  new 
Republic^— planted  by  our  hands  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  continent,  bound  to 
us  by  descent,  by  language,  by  similarity 
of  institutions,  by  multiplying  interests  of 
mutual  intercourse — growing-  up  to  great- 
ness under  the  shadow  of  our  Eagle's 
wings — and  ready,  when  need  shall  come, 
to  unite  its  arms  with  ours,  in  defence  of 
the  institutions,  the  principles  and  liber- 
ties, alike  dear,  and  alike  common  to 
both;  and  especially  for  the  assertion  of 
that  great  American  principle  which  shall 
forbid  the  intervention  of  European  na- 
tions in  American  affairs .' 

We  do  not  say  that  the  people  of  Oregon 
would  be  more  likely  to  prefer  being  a 
Republic  by  themselves  to  becoming  a 
part  of  this  Union.  But  we  do  say,  it 
would  be  altogether  wiser  and  more  libe- 
ral, to  let  that  people  determine  this  mat- 
ter for  themselves.  It  is  more  honorable 
for  all  concerned — but  especially  for  our- 
selves. There  would  be,  in  such  a  so- 
lution of  the  question — and  this  is  a  point 
of  view  which  we  gladly  entertain — a  tri- 
umphant refutation  of  the  charge  which, 
not  England  only,  but  France, and,  indeed, 
Europe,  seein  disposed  to  bringagainst  us, 
of  seeking  unlimited  territorial  aggran- 
dizement. If  it  shall  appear  that,  with 
claims  so  strong  to  Oregon  as  we  think 
those  of  this  country,  it  shall  yet  acquiesce 
in,  and  not  only  acquiesce  in,  but  en- 
courage, promote  and  protect,  the  forma- 
tion there  of  an  independent  nation, 
bound  to  ns  by  none  other  than  moral 
and  natural  ties,  there  can  be  none  to 
gainsay  the  disinterestedness  of  the  act. 

Whether  during  the   sitting  of  Con- 
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gress  this  inchoate  project  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  valleys  of  the  Columbia  river 
to  assert  their  right  to  self-government 
and  independence,  will  be  sufficiently 
matured  to  be  made  a  matter  of  serious 
deliberation,  it  is  impossible  now  to  con- 
jecture. Meantime,  the  appearances  are, 
that  the  party  which  professes  the  great- 
est respect  for  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of 
self-government,  will  be  found  discoura- 
ging, if  not  resisting,  the  exercise  of  that 
right,  in  its  full  extent,  by  the  ultra-mon- 
tane Americans,  and  that  it  will  be  de- 
sired rather  to  hold  them  as  colonists, 
whose  fate  must  ultimately  be  united 
with  ours  under  one  and  the  same  gov- 
ernment, than  to  assist  or  encourage 
them  in  asserting  their  own  separate  na- 
tionality and  entire  independence. 

In  every  aspect,  therefore,  which  this 
subject  may  assume,  it  will  appeal  strong- 
ly to  the  feelings,  the  principles,  ihe  sound 
judgment,  the  wise  forecast,  and  the  un- 
shrinking tirmness  of  the  Whig  party. 

In  throwing  out  the  leflections  we  here 
present,  we  design  them  as  suggestions 
merely — not  counsels — for  the  occur- 
rences of  the  next  hour  may  overthrow, 
in  an  instant,  all  present  combinatijiis  in 
calculation. 

One  point  only  may,  we  think,  be  stated 
as  incontrovertible,  and  upon  that  point 
we  trust  the  Whigs  will  be  found  united 
to  a  man — and  that  is,  that  war  for  Ore- 
gon, unless  an  attempt  be  made  to  wrest 
it  forcibly  from  our  possession,  is  an  ab- 
surdity at  once  and  a  crime. 

There  still  remains  one  great  question 
for  examination  which  has  not  fallen  with- 
in the  domain  of  ordinary  politics  or  of 
merely  local  or  domestic  interests,  and  pre- 
sents many  new  and  complicated  features. 
It  is  thai  of  the  independence  of  the 
American  Continent  from  the  control,  po- 
litical or  physical,  of  European  nations. 

It  is  now  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  this  idea  was  lirst  formally  enuncia- 
ted on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  then 
it  seemed  to  speak  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  country.  Circumstances  connected 
with  the  einani  ip;ition  of  the  Spanish 
American  colonies  from  the  dominion  of 
the  mother  country,  and  with  the  long, 
an,]  for  a  tune  un.'eriaiii,  struggle  which 
some  of  them  were  calie;!  upon  to  main- 
tain, led  to  an  ap|)iclie:ision  in  this  coun- 
try that,  under  the  plea  of  putting  a  stop 
to  the  waste  of  human  life,  and  to  the 
l)lo()  ly  and  remorseless  warfare  winch 
ciiaracterizes  in  a  special  manner  civil 
contests  among  the  Sininish  race,  some  oi 


the  leading  European  governments  might 
oiler  their  aid  to  Spain  for  the  purpose  of 
pacifying  or  reducing  her  revolted  colo- 
nies. Such  an  interposition  in  the  affairs 
of  this  hemisphere,  could  not  be  regarded 
with  indifference  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States — the  great  power  of  this 
Continent,  with  all  its  sympathies  natu- 
rally enlisted  in  behalf  of  a  neighboring 
people  struggling  for  their  freedom — this 
government  had  nevertheless  studiously 
maintained  its  neutrality  between  Spain 
and  her  revolted  colonies.  Having  thus 
evinced  its  own  self-denial  and  its  scru- 
pulous respect  for  the  principle,  that  to 
each  people  it  belongs  to  decide  upon  and 
adopt  the  form  of  government  best  suited 
to  it,  and  that  no  foreign  nation  can  right- 
fully control  by  arms  such  free  choice 
and  decision,  the  American  govern- 
ment was  manifestly  in  a  position  to  say 
authoritatively  to  Europe,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-intervention,  so  faithlully, 
and  under  such  trying  circumstances,  ob- 
served by  it,  must  not  be  departed  from 
nor  violated  by  other  governments,  es- 
pecially by  those  removed  by  position 
out  of  the  American  system.  Utterance 
was  accordingly  given  to  this  sentiment 
by  the  then  President,  Mr.  Monrce,  in  his 
St  venth  annual  message  to  Congress,  in 
this  passage: 

"  Of  events  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe 
with  which  we  have  had  so  much  inter- 
course, and  from  which  we  derive  our  ori- 
gin, we  have  always  been  anxious  and  in- 
terested spectators.  The  citizens  of  the 
United  States  cherish  sentiments  in  favor  of 
the  liberty  and  happiness  of  their  fellow 
men  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the 
wars  of  the  European  powers,  in  matters 
relating  to  themselves,  we  have  never  talcen 
any  part,  nor  does  it  comport  with  our 
policy  so  to  do.  It  is  only  when  our  rights 
are  invaded  or  seriously  menaced,  that  we 
resist  injuries  or  make  preparations  fur  our 
defence.  With  the  movements  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, we  are  of  necessity  more  immedi- 
ately connected,  and  liy  causes  which  must 
be  obvious  to  all  enllglitenod  and  inijjartial 
observers.  The  political  systenr  of  the  al- 
lied powers  is  essentially  dilierent  in  this 
respect  from  th;it  of  America.  This  differ- 
ence proceeds  from  that  which  exists  in 
their  respective  governments.  And  to  the 
detencc  of  our  own,  which  hasbccn  achiev- 
ed by  the  loss  of  so  -jnucli  blood  and  trea- 
sure, and  matured  by  the  wi-^dom  cl'  their 
most  onliglitencd  citizens,  and  under  v\hich 
we  have  enjoyed  unexampled  felicity,  this 
whole  nation  is  devoted. 

"  VVc  owe  it  therefore  to  candor,  and    fo 
the  auiuable  relations  existing  between  the 
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United  States  and  those  powers,  to  declare, 
that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  extend  any  portion  of  their  system 
to  this  hemisphere,  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  und  safety.  With  the  existing  colo- 
nies or  dependencies  of  any  European  pow- 
er, we  have  not  interfered,  and  shall  notin- 
terefere.  But  with  the  governments  who 
have  declared  their  independence  and  main- 
tained it,  and  whose  independence  we  have 
on  great  consideration  and  on  just  principle 
acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  in- 
terposition for  the  purpose  of  oppressing 
them,  or  controlling  in  any  other  manner 
their  destiny,  by  any  European  power,  in 
any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation 
of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  the 
United  States. 

"In  the  war  between  those  new  govern- 
ments and  Spain,  we  declared  our  neutral- 
ity at  the  time  of  their  recognition,  and  to 
this  we  have  adhered,  and  shall  continue 
to  adhere,  provided  no  change  shall  occur, 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  competent 
authorities  of  this  government,  shall  make 
a  corresponding  change  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  indispensable  to  their  secu- 
rity." 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  mes- 
sage the  President,  after  referring  to  the 
then  recent  armed  interposition  by  the  Al- 
lied Powers,  "  on  a  principle  satisfactory 
to  themselves,"  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
Spain,  contrasts  therewith  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  Europe,  and 
distinctly  intimates  that  we  should  require 
a  like  policy  towards  this  continent  from 
Europe.  This  is  the  explicit  language 
used: 

"  Our  policy  in  regard  to  Europe,  which 
we  adopted  at  an  early  stage  of  the  wars 
which  have  so  long  agitated  that  quarter  of 
the  globe,  nevertheless  remains  the  same — 
which  is,  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
concerns  of  any  of  its  powers ;  to  consider 
the  government  de  facto  as  the  legitimate 
government  for  us  ;  to  cultivate  friendly 
relations  with  it,  and  to  preserve  those  re- 
lations by  a  firm,  frank  and  manly  policy  ; 
meeting  in  all  instances  the  just  claims  of 
every  power,  submitting  to  injuries  from 
none.  But  in  regard  to  these  continents, 
circumstances  are  eminently  and  conspicu- 
ously different.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
allied  powers  should  extend  their  political 
system  to  any  portion  of  either  continent 
without  endangering  our  peace  and  happi- 
ness ;  nor  can  any  one  believe  that  our 
Southern  brethren,  if  left  to  themselves, 
would  adopt  it  of  their  own  accord.  It  is 
equally  i  mpossible,  therefore,  that  we  should 
behold  such  interposition  in  any  form  with 
indifference." 

The  nation  seemed  generally  to  adopt 


these  truly  American  sentiments — appeal- 
ing as  they  did,  and  do,  to  a  feeling  of 
comprehensive  nationality,  founded  on 
position  or  similarity  of  political  features, 
and  identity  of  political  aims.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  South,  as  in  North,  Ameri- 
ca, the  new  nations  were  all  of  European 
origin;  had  been  planted  as  colonies, 
oppressed  as  colonies,  as  colonies  had 
rebelled  ;  and  through  much  carnage  and 
suffering  had  turned  rebellion  into  suc- 
cessful revolution.  Everywhere  the 
rights  of  human  nature,  and  the  capacity 
of  men  for  self-government,  were  as- 
serted, and  made  the  basis  of  the  new 
forms  of  government ;  and  hence  there 
arose  a  common  American  interest  to 
oppose  any  and  every  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  European  powers,  other  than 
Spain,  to  reduce  or  revolutionize  the 
country. 

■'Fortified  by  the  concurrence  of  public 
opinion,  at  the  next  session,  in  December, 
1824,  President  Monroe,  in  the  last  an- 
nual me,ssage  he  delivered,  thus  rettirned 
to  the  subject : 


"  The  disturbances  which  have  appeared 
in  certain  portions  of  that  vast  territority 
have  proceeded  from  internal  causes,  which 
had  their  origin  in  their  former  govern- 
ment, and  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
removed.  It  is  manifest  that  these  causes 
are  daily  losing  their  effect,  and  that  these 
new  states  are  settling  down  under  gov- 
ernments elective  and  representative  in 
every  branch,  similar  to  our  own.  In  this 
course  we  ardently  wish  them  to  persevere, 
under  a  firm  conviction  that  it  will  pro- 
mote their  happiness.  In  this,  their  ca- 
reer, however,  we  have  not  interfered, 
believing  that  every  people  have  a  right  to 
institute  for  themselves  the  government 
which,  in  their  judgment,  may  suit  them 
best.  Our  example  is  before  them,  of  the 
good  effect  of  which,  being  our  neighbors, 
they  are  competent  judges,  and  to  their 
judgment  we  leave  it,  in  the  expectation 
thai  other  poivers  will  pursue  the  same 
policy.  The  deep  interest  which  we  take 
in  their  independence,  which  we  have  ac- 
knowledged, and  in  their  enjoyment  of  all 
the  rights  incident  thereto,  especially  in 
the  very  important  one  of  instituting  their 
own  governments,  has  been  declared,  and 
is  known  to  the  world.  Separated  as  we 
are  from  Europe  by  the  great  Atlantic 
Ocean,  we  can  have  no  concern  in  the  wars 
of  European  governments,  nor  in  the  causes 
which  produce  them.  The  balance  of 
power  between  them,  into  whichever  scale 
it  may  turn  in  its  various  vibrations,  can- 
not affect  us.  It  is  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  the  most  friendly 
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relations  with  every  power,  and  on  con- 
ditions fair,  equal,  and  applicable  to  all. 
But  in  regard  to  our  neighbors  our  situ- 
ation is  different.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
European  governments  to  interfere  ia  their 
concerns,  especially  in  those  alluded  to, 
which  are  vital,  without  affecting  us  ;  in- 
deed, the  motive  which  might  induce  such 
interference  in  the  present  state  of  the  war 
oetween  the  parties,  if  war  it  maybe  called, 
would  appear  to  be  equally  applicable  to 
us.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  some  of 
the  powers  with  whom  we  enjoy  a  very 
friendly  intercourse,  and  to  v^-hom  these 
views  have  been  communicated,  have  ap- 
peared to  acquiesce  in  them." 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  language  here 
used,  that  the  feeling  of  an  American 
system — as  distinct  from,  and  independ- 
ent of,  the  European  system — had  made 
progress ;  and  that,  as  this  hemisphere 
interposed,  neither  by  counsels  nor  by 
arms,  in  the  arrangements  of  the  allied 
European  powers,  it  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, and  meant  to  require,  that  Europe 
should  be,  in  like  manner,  abstinent  in 
respect  of  America. 

From  the  concluding  paragraph,  more- 
over, it  is  obvious  that  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  preceding  message  had 
been  made  the  subject  of  diplomatic  com- 
munication to  some  of  the  friendly  pow- 
ers of  Europe,  and  been,  apparently, 
acquiesced  in  by  them. 

It  was  not  from  any  sudden  or  incon- 
siderate impulse  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  assumed  this  attitude ; 
nor  without  ample  evidence  that  some 
such  European  interposition  as  Mr. 
Monroe,  in  his  message,  foreshadowed 
and  reproved,  had  been  contemplated. 

As  early  as  1818,  the  American  gov- 
ernment had  invited  that  of  Great  Britain 
to  cooperate  with  it,  in  acknowledging 
the  independence  of  Buenos  Ayres — the 
only  one  of  the  Spanish- American  states 
which  at  that  time  had  succeeded  in  en- 
tirely expelling  the  Spanish  forces  from 
its  soil.  It  did  not  comport  with  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain  to  unite  in  this 
measure  ;  but  the  fact,  that  it  was  medi- 
tated, and  indeed  determined  on,  by  the 
United  States,  exercised  an  important 
influence  on  the  deliberations  of  the  con- 
gress of  Aix-la-Cliapelle,  held  in  October, 
1818. 

The  purpose  of  the  United  States  to 
acknowledge,  as  governments  dc  facto, 
such  of  the  new  South  American  states 
as  should  succeed  in  driving  out  and 
keeping  out  the  Spanish  forces,  did, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  disconcert  ])ro- 
jects   which   were   entertained    at    that 


congress,  of  engaging  the  European  alli- 
ance in  actual  operations  against  the 
South  Americans  ;  as  it  is  well  known 
that  a  plan  for  their  joint  mediation  be- 
tween Spain  and  her  colonies,  for  re- 
storing them  to  her  authority,  was  ac- 
tually matured,  and  finally  failed  at  that 
place,  only  b}'  the  refusal  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  accede  to  the  condition  of  employ- 
ing/orce,  eventually,  against  the  South 
Americans,  for  its  accomplishment. 

Desirous  of  so  shaping  the  policy  of  this 
government  both  towards  the  new  nations 
springing  up  on  this  continent,  and  to- 
wards Spain,  with  which  our  relations 
were  those  of  friendship,  as  to  avoid  just 
cause  of  offence  to  either,  the  President, 
early  in  March,  1822,  in  an  explicit  de- 
claration to  Congress,  expressed  the 
opinon  that  "  the  time  had  arrived  when, 
in  strict  conformity  to  the  law  of  nations, 
and  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of 
equal  and  impartial  justice  to  all  parties, 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  independ- 
ence declared  by  the  Spanish  American 
colonies  could  no  longer  be  withheld." 
Congress,  prepared  by  information  com- 
municated in  answ^er  to  its  calls,  acted  on 
this  declaration,  and,  in  May  of  the  same 
year,  appropriated  funds  for  such  mis- 
sions to  the  independent  American  na- 
tions as  the  President  should  determine 
to  institute. 

In  this  actual  recognition  of  those  na- 
tions, this  government  took  precedence  of 
all  others  ;  and  it  was  a  necessary  com- 
plement of  the  just  policy  then  proclaim- 
ed, that  in  the  following  year  the  Presi- 
dent should  distinctly  make  known  to 
Europe  and  the  world,  that  the  nations 
thus  recognized  by  us  as  independent, 
and  the  continent  which  we  and  they  in- 
habit, were  no  longer  to  he  looked  upon 
as  subject  to  European  colonization. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  adhered  to 
and  approved  the  ground  thus  taken  by 
the  Executive,  and  that  the  European 
powers  to  whom  it  was  explained  appa- 
rently acquiesced  in  it  and  its  moral 
effects. 

The  influence,  at  the  time,  of  this  high 
and  manly  course,  and  its  moral  effect, 
upon  the  counsels  of  allied  Europe,  and 
upon  the  destinies  of  the  new  Stales  of 
America,  cannot  jirohably  be  exaggerated. 

If  it  have  lost  much  of  its  weight  and 
consideration,  as  it  would  seem  io  have 
done  from  the  speech  of  the  French 
premier,  M.  Giiizot,  about  a  balance  of 
power  on  this  continent,  to  be  superin- 
tended and   maintained    through   Euro- 
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pean  intervention,  and  yet  more  decisive- 
ly from  the  actual  armed  interpositon, 
now  in  progress,  by  the  combined  French 
and  British  forces,  in  the  affairs  of  the 
La  Plata — the  responsibility  must,  it  is 
feared,  be  traced  in  part  to  the  flinching 
of  what  calls  itself  the  democratic  party 
from  the  legitimate  consequences  of  the 
American  policy  declared  by  Mr.  Mon- 
roe. For  when,  in  the  succeeding  ad- 
ministration of  John  Qaincy  Adams,  that 
sound  American  proposed  to  send  minis- 
ters from  this  republic  to  the  congress 
of  ministers  from  the  other  republics  of 
this  continent,  about  to  assemble  at 
Panama,  there  to  discuss  the  general 
principles  of  public  policy  to  be  pursued 
vfith  regard  to  European  interference — -as 
well  as  questions  of  mutual  friendly  and 
commercial  intercourse  among  each 
other — thus  giving  reality  and  substance, 
as  it  were,  to  what  before  was  a  signifi- 
cant but  barren  formula — the  whole 
democracy  rallied  as  one  man  against 
the  proposition,  and  Mr.  Adams  was  re- 
presented as  transcending  his  constitu- 
tional power,  in  accepting  the  invitation 
of  our  American  neighbors  to  meet  them 
in  friendly  consultation  about  American 
interests — in  jeoparding  our  peaceful  re- 
lations with  Europe — and  in  seeking, by 
entangling  engagements  with  the  new 
states,  to  erect  an  American  confederacy, 
as  a  counterpoise  against  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Alliance  of  Europe. 

This  chapter  of  our  political  history 
may  be  instructively  re-opened  and  pe- 
rused at  the  present  juncture;  and  we 
propose,  therefore,  in  the  next  number 
of  this  Review,  to  recall  and  examine  it 
in  some  detail.  Suffice  it  here  to  say, 
that,  throughout  the  discussion — first,  in 
secret  session  of  the  Senate  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  ministers;  and  secondly,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  mission — 
sentiments,  the  most  offensive  to  the  new 
American  republics,  were  uttered,  and  ap- 
prehensions, not  the  most  manly,  in- 
dulged, of  European  resentment,  if  we 
should  aim  to  establish  an  American 
system  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  Eu- 
rope, by  the  leaders  of  that  party  which 
now,  through  its  official  organ,  seems  so 
full  of  defiance  towards  the  Old  "World, 
and  so  resolute  that  no  European  foot 
shall  ever  tread  in  sovereignty  on  any 
part  of  the  New  World  now  emancipated 
from  colonial  dependence. 

Whatever  the  justice  of  the  conjecture 
that  the  European  pretension,  and  its  ac- 
tual practical  operation  in  the  Rio  de  la 


Plata,  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  this 
continent  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fan- 
cied balance  of  power,  or  under  any 
other  pretext,  derived  confidence  from 
the  course  of  leading  American  politicians 
in  the  Panama  Mission,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed, we  apprehend,  as  the  almost  uni- 
versal sentiment  of  this  country,  that  the 
language  of  Mr.-  JMonroe  in  1823  and  in 
1824,  on  this  subject,  does  embody  its 
actual  feeling  and  determination ;  and  that, 
whether  in  Oregon,  in  California,  in  Cu- 
ba, or  in  the  River  Plate,  the  United  States 
will  not  see  with  indifference  the  attempt 
permanently  to  establish  a  European  in- 
fluence, much  less  a  European  colony — 
nor  fail  to  resist  it,  if  persevered  in,  after 
frank  and  friendly  remonstrance. 

It  is  not  in  the  spirit  of,  nor  with  a 
view  to,  territorial  aggrandizement,  that 
this  course  is  indicated  as  that  which  the 
nation  should  pursue,  but  simply  as  the 
wise  and  necessary  precaution  of  self- 
defence.  In  the  existing  relations  of  the 
different  governments  and  peoples  of  this 
continent  to  each  other,  or  to  ourselves, 
we  seek  to  effect  no  change.  We  neither 
desire  nor  claim  the  right  of  interposing 
in  their  domestic  affairs,  content  to  leave 
them,  as  we  require  ourselves  to  be  left, 
to  decide  all  such  affairs  as  suits  those 
whom  they  immediately  concern  and  are 
primarily  to  affect.  If  then  we,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  hemisphere,  and  in  many 
respects  identified  with  these  American 
nations,  abstain  scrupulously  from  at- 
tempts at  influencing  or  coercing  the 
course  or  conduct  of  their  governments, 
we  are  entitled  to  expect  and  to  require 
like  abstinence  on  the  part  of  distant  Eu- 
rope. 

So  again,  as  to  large  portions  of  terri- 
tor}'-  lying  within  the  nominal  jurisdiction 
of  some  of  the  other  American  govern- 
ments— either  unsettled,  or  so  sparsely 
settled,  as  hardly  to  be  considered  under 
the  subjection  of  any  authority — we  seek 
not  to  possess  ourselves  thereof,  content 
to  leave  to  time  and  opportunity,  and  the 
character  of  their  future  population,  the 
arbitration  of  their  destiny.  But  we  can- 
not, with  due  regard  to  our  own  safety 
and  relative  preponderance,  consent  that 
the  system  of  European  policy — of 
European  institutions— —or  of  a  bal- 
ance of  power  of  European  device  and 
maintenance — shall  be  fastened  upon  - 
those  territories,  thence  to  be  radia- 
ted, it  may  be,  to  the  derangement  or  the 
overthrow  of  our  systems.  Europe  has 
her  systems,  in  which  America  seeks  not 
to  interfere:   America  should  have  her 
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systems,  with  which  Europe  might  not 
interfere. 

The  Whigs,  in  every  event,  and  by  all 
their  antecedents,  are  bound  to  these  doc- 
trines ;  and  we  hope  to  see  during  this  ses- 
sion some  formal  and  authentic  declara- 
tion proposed  from  the  Whig  side,  to  the 
effect  that  no  European  interference  in 
the  international  concerns  of  this  Ameri- 
can continent  will  be  looked  upon  with 
indifference  by  the  United  States. 

Their  power,  as  has  been  said  before, 
at  present  is  solely  a  moral  power.  They 
must  take  heed  that  it  be  not  in  any  wise 
impaired  in  their  hands,  either  by  omis- 
sion or  commission.  They  must  neither 
do  nor  advocate  what  is  questionable  in 
good  faith  and  in  sound  morality,  nor  ab- 
stain from  earnest  opposition  thereto,  if 
proposed  by  others.  In  the  lust  of  terri- 
torial aggrandizement,  which,  revived  in 
our  day  and  among  our  people,  from 
their  Norman-Saxon  ancestry,  seems 
neither  less  audacious  nor  less  rapacious 
— audax  et  rapax — than  when  described 
of  old  by  the  Romans — and  in  the  law- 
lessness of  reasoning  by  which  this  lust 
is  to  be  justified — the  Whigs  must  hold 
the  high  ground  of  moral  arbiters.  Not 
indifferent  certainly,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  just  claims  of  their  country — but  not 
lesss  averse  to  assert  the  robber  plea,  that 
we  want,  and  have  the  power  to  take — 
they  will  be  looked  to  by  the  good  and  the 
wise  to  promote  moderation  and  justice, 
and  especially  to  maintain  peace  and  up- 
hold the  right,  at  whatever  hazard  of 
transient  popularity.  There  is,  we  fear, 
what  must  be  termed  a  degree  of  pusilla- 
nimity among  public  men  and  the  public 
press,  about  seeming  to  be  found,  on  any 
great  topic  of  foreign  controversy,  in  op- 
position to  their  own  country,  if  they 
should  frankly  and  honestly  follow  out 
the  principles  they  nevertheless  deem 
right.  The  discredit  attached,  even  yet, 
to  those  who  opposed  the  war  of  1812, 
acts  in  terrorem  upon  the  public  senti- 
ment of  this  day,  and  operates  most  mis- 
chievously upon  the  sound  judgment  and 
moral  feelings  of  the  country.  It  is  an 
old  artihce  of  executive  usurpation,  to 
foment  such  exasperation,  and  to  insist 
that  when  foreign  danger  menaces,  all 
domestic  dissension  should  cease. 

The  Address  to  the  people  of  Virginia, 
accompanying  the  resolution  of  '98 — 
drawn  up  bj.  Mr.  Madison — thus  refers 
to  the  claim  of  those  in  power  that,  in 
n  the  face  of  foreign  danger,  we  are  not 
to  scan  too  nicely  domestic  usurpation. 

"  It  would  be  perfidious  not  to  warn  you 


of  encroachments  which,  though  clothed 
with  the  pretext  of  necessity,  or  disguised 
by  arguments  of  expedier.cy,  may  yet  estab- 
lish precedents,  which  may  ultimately  de- 
vote a  generous  and  confiding  people  to  all 
the  consequences  of  usurped  power.  Ex- 
hortations to  disregard  domestic  usurp- 
ation until  foreign  danger  shall  have  passed, 
is  an  artifice  which  may  be  forever  used, 
because  the  possessors  of  power,  who  are 
the  advocates  of  its  extension,  can  ever  cre- 
ate national  embarrassments,  to  be  succes- 
sively employed  to  soothe  the  people  into 
sleep,  while  that  power  is  swelling  silently, 
secretly,  fatally." 

These  warnings,  from  one  of  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  Republic,  find  a  ready  appli- 
cation to  the  course  of  the  Executive,  in 
seizing-,  under  the  plea  of  "  expediency," 
upon  the  Rio  del  Norte  as  the  western 
boundary  of  Texas,  to  the  language  of 
the  last  message  and  that  anticipated  in 
the  forthcoming  message  respecting  Ore- 
gon, combined  with  the  denunciation  by 
the  official  paper  at  Washington,  and  its 
echoes — -as  enemies  to  their  country,  and 
advocates  of  the  foreign  cause  against 
that  of  their  own  land — of  all  who  insist 
that  the  President  should  not,  and  consti- 
tutionally cannot,  assume  thus  to  forestall 
the  action  of  Congress,  and  commit  both 
it  and  the  nation,  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
to  acts  and  opinions  which  their  delibe- 
rate judgment  might  dissent  from  and  dis- 
approve. 

On  the  Whigs  it  will  devolve  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  in  this  regard,  as  in  so 
many  others ;  and  they  must  not  flinch 
from  any  ])art  of  this  great  duty,  even 
though  called  upon  by  what  may  seeni 
public  opinion  to  acquiesce.  An  honest 
party  cannot,  any  more  than  an  honest 
man,  bend  its  conscience  to  the  clamor  of 
others,  however  numerous;  nor  in  the 
great  account  which  each,  both  here  and 
hereafter,  must  give  for  himself  of  his 
acts,  will  the 

''  Civium  ardor  prav a  jubentium"' 

he  admitted  as  any  justification  for  him 
or  them  who  knowingly  do  wrong. 

Popularity  is  not  to  be  contemned — 
party  success  is  surely  desirable;  but  far 
beyond  success,  and  far  above  popularity, 
are  to  be  ranked  consistency,  honor  and 
justice.  These  are  the  professed  aims  of 
the  Whig  party — let  them  be  inflexibly 
its  guides — and  leaving  the  event  where 
those  thus  influenced,  thus 

"  To  fine  issues  finely  touched," 

should  withoutdistrust  be  content  to  leave 
it,  LET  THK  Whigs  abide  their  tim»?. 
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Of  course  I  shall  not  pretend  to  con- 
sider it  any  matter  lor  wonder,  that  the 
extraordinary  case  of  M.  Valdemar  has 
excited  discussion.  It  would  have  been 
a  miracle  had  it  not — especially  under 
the  circumstances.  Through  the  desire 
of  all  parties  concerned  to  keep  the  affair 
from  the  public,  at  least  for  the  present, 
or  until  we  had  farther  opportunities  for 
investigation — through  our  endeavors  to 
effect  this — a  garbled  or  exaggerated 
account  made  its  way  into  society, 
and  became  the  source  of  many  unplea- 
sant misrepresentations,  and,  very  natu- 
rally, of  a  great  deal  of  disbelief. 

It  is  now  rendered  necessary  that  I 
give  the  facts — as  far  as  I  comprehend 
them  myself.  They  are,  succinctly, 
these : 

My  attention,  for  the  last  three  years, 
had  been  repeatedly  drawn  to  the  subject 
of  Mesmerism ;  and,  about  nine  months 
ago,  it  occurred  to  me,  quite  suddenly, 
that  in  the  series  of  experiments  made 
hitherto,  there  had  been  a  very  remarkable 
and  most  unaccountable  omission  : — no 
person  had  as  yet  been  mesmerized  in 
articulo  mortis.  It  remained  to  be  seen, 
first,  whether,  in  such  condition,  there 
e.xisted  in  the  patient  any  susceptibility 
to  the  magnetic  influence ;  secondly, 
whether,  if  any  existed,  it  was  impaired 
or  increased  by  the  condition ;  thirdly, 
to  what  extent,  or  for  how  long  a  period, 
the  encroachments  of  Death  might  be 
arrested  by  the  process.  There  were 
other  points  to  be  ascertained,  but  these 
most  excited  my  curiosity — the  last  in 
especial,  from  the  immensely  important 
character  of  its  consequences. 

In  looking  around  me  for  some  subject 
by  whose  means  1  might  test  these  parti- 
culars, I  was  brought  to  think  of  my  friend, 
M.  Ernest  Valdemar,  the  well-known 
compiler  of  the  "  Bibliotheca  Forensica," 
and  author  (under  the  no?n  de  plume 
of  Issachar  INlarx)  of  the  Polish  versions 
of  "  Wallenstein  "  and  "  Gargantua."  M. 
Valdemar,  who  has  resided  principally  at 
Harlaem,  N.  Y.,  since  the  year  1839,  is 
(or  was)  particularly  noticeable  for  the 
extreme  spareness  of  his  person — his 
lower  limbs  much  resembling  those  of 
John  Randolph ;  and,  also,  for  the  white- 
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ness  of  his  whiskers,  in  violent  contrast 
to  the  blackness  of  his  hair — the  latter, 
in  consequence,  being  very  generally 
mistaken  for  a  wig.  His  temperament 
was  markedly  nervous,  and  rendered  him 
a  good  subject  for  mesmeric  experiment. 
On  two  or  three  occasions  I  bad  put  him 
to  sleep  with  little  difficulty,  but  was 
disappointed  in  other  results  which  his 
peculiar  constitution  had  naturally  led 
me  to  anticipate.  His  will  was  at  no 
period  positively,  or  thoroughly,  under 
my  control,  and  in  regard  to  clairvoyance, 
I  could  accomplish  with  him  nothing  to 
be  relied  upon.  I  always  attributed  my 
failure  at  these  points  to  the  disordered 
state  of  his  health.  For  some  months 
previous  to  my  becoming  acquainted  with 
him,  his  physicians  had  declared  him  in 
a  confirmed  phthisis.  It  was  his  custom, 
indeed,  to  speak  calmly  of  his  approach- 
ing dissolution,  as  of  a  matter  neither  to 
be  avoided  nor  regretted. 

When  the  ideas  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded first  occurred  to  me,  it  was  of 
course  very  natural  that  I  should  think 
of  M.  Valdemar.  I  knew  the  steady 
philosophy  of  the  man  too  well  to  appre- 
hend any  .scruples  fwmhim  ;  and  he  had 
no  relatives  in  America  who  would  be 
likely  to  interfere.  I  spoke  to  him  frankly 
upon  the  subject ;  and,  to  my  surprise, 
his  interest  seemed  vividly  excited.  I 
say  to  my  surprise ;  for,  although  he 
had  always  yielded  his  person  freely  to 
my  experiments,  he  had  never  before 
given  me  any  tokens  of  sympathy  with 
what  I  did.  His  disease  was  of  that  cha- 
racter which  would  admit  of  exact  calcu- 
lation in  respect  to  the  epoch  of  its  ter- 
mination in  death ;  and  it  was  finally 
arranged  between  us  that  he  would  send 
for  me  about  twenty-four  hours  before  the 
period  announced  by  his  physicians  as 
that  of  his  decease. 

It  is  now  rather  more  than  seven 
months  since  I  received  from  M.  Valde- 
mar, himself,  the  subjoined  note  : 

"  My  dear  P , 

"  You  may  as  well  come  now.  D 

and  F are  agreed  that  I  cannot  hold  out 

beyond  to-morrow   midnight ;  and  I  think 
they  have  hit  the  time  very  nearly. 

"  Valdemar." 
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I  received  this  note  within  half  an 
hour  after  it  Avas  written,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  more  I  was  in  the  dying  man's 
chamber.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  ten 
days,  and  was  appalled  by  the  fearful 
alteration  which  the  brief  interval  had 
wrought  in  him.  His  face  wore  a  leaden 
hue;  the  eyes  were  utterly  lustreless; 
and  the  emaciation  was  so  extreme  that 
the  skin  had  been  broken  through  by  the 
cheek-bones.  His  expectoration  was  ex- 
cessive. The  pulse  was  barely  percep- 
tible. He  retained,  nevertheless,  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner,  both  his  mental 
power  and  a  certain  degree  of  physical 
strength.  He  spoke  with  distinctness — 
took  some  palliative  medicines  without 
aid — and,  when  I  entered  the  room,  was 
occupied  in  penciling  memoranda  in  a 
pocket-book.     He  was  propped  up  in  the 

bed  by  pillows.  Doctors  D and  F 

were  in  attendance. 

After  pressing  Valdemar's  hand,  1  took 
these  gentlemen  aside,  and  obtained  from 
them  a  minute  account  of  the  patient's 
condition.  The  left  lung  had  been  for 
eighteen  months  in  a  semi-osseous  or 
cartilaginous  state,  and  was,  of  course, 
entirely  useless  for  all  purposes  of  vital- 
ity. The  right,  in  its  upper  portion,  was 
also  partially,  if  not  thoroughly,  ossified, 
while  the  lower  region  was  merely  a  m.ass 
of  purulent  tubercles,  running  one  into 
another.  Several  extensive  perforations 
existed ;  and,  at  one  point,  permanent 
adhesion  to  the  ribs  had  taken  place. 
These  appearances  in  the  right  lobe  were 
of  comparatively  recent  date.  The  ossi- 
fication had  proceeded  with  very  unusual 
rapidity ;  no  sign  of  it  had  been  discovered 
a  month  before,  and  the  adhesion  had 
only  been  observed  during  the  three  pre- 
vious days.  Independently  of  the  phthi- 
sis, the  patient  was  suspected  of  aneurism 
of  the  aorta ;  but  on  this  point  the  osseous 
symptoms  rendered  an  exact  diagnosis 
impossible.  It  was  the  opinion  of  both 
physicians  that  M.  Valdemar  M'ould  die 
about  midnight  on  the  morrow  (Sunday.) 
It  was  then  seven  o'clock  on  Saturday 
evening. 

On  quitting  the  invalid's  bed-side  to 
hold  conversation  with  myself,  Doctors 

D and  F had  bidden  him  a  final 

farewell.  It  had  not  been  their  intention 
to  return  ;  but,  at  my  request,  they  agreed 
to  look  in  upon  the  patient  about  ten  the 
next  night. 

When  they  had  gone,  I  spoke  freely 
with  M.  Valdemar  on  the  subject  of  his 
approaching  dissolution,  as  well  as,  more 


particularly,  of  the  experiment  proposed. 
He  still  professed  himself  quite  willing 
and  even  anxious  to  have  it  made,  and 
urged  me  to  commence  it  at  once.  A 
male  and  a  female  nurse  were  in  attend- 
ance ;  but  I  did  not  feel  myself  altogether 
at  liberty  to  engage  in  a  task  of  this  cha- 
racter with  no  more  reliable  witnesses 
than  these  people,  in  case  of  sudden 
accident,  might  prove.  I  therefore  post- 
poned operations  until  about  eight  the 
next  night,  when  the  arrival  of  a  medical 
student  with  whom  I  had  some  acquaint- 
ance, (INIr.  Theodofe  L 1,)  relieved  me 

from  farther  embarrassment.  It  had  been 
my  design,  originally,  to  wait  for  the 
physicians  ;  but  I  was  induced  to  proceed, 
first,  by  the  urgent  entreaties  of  M.  Val- 
demar, and  secondly,  by  my  conviction 
that  I  had  not  a  moment  to  lose,  as  he 
was  evidently  sinking  fast. 

Mr.  L 1  was  so  kind  as  to  accede 

to  my  desire  that  he  would  take  notes  of 
all  that  occurred  ;  and  it  is  from  his  me- 
moranda that  what  1  now  have  to  relate 
is,  for  the  most  part,  either  condensed  or 
copied  verbatim. 

It  wanted  about  five  minutes  of  eight 
when,  taking  the  patient's  hand,  I  begged 
him  to  state,  as  distinctly  as  he  could,  to 

Mr.  L 1,  whether  he  (M.  Valdemar) 

was  entirely  Avilling  that  I  should  make 
the  experiment  of  mesmerizing  him  in 
his  then  condition. 

He  replied  feebly,  yet  quite  audibly, 
"  Yes,  I  wish  to  be  mesmerized  " — adding 
immediately  afterwards,  "  I  fear  you 
have  deferred  it  too  long." 

While  he  spoke  thus,  I  commenced  the 
passes  which  I  had  already  found  most 
efi^ectual  in  subduing  him.  He  was  evi- 
dently influenced  with  the  first  lateral 
stroke  of  my  hand  across  his  forehead  ; 
but  although  I  exerted  all  my  powers,  no 
farther  perceptible  efifect  was  induced 
until  some  minutes  after  ten  o'clock,  when 
Doctors  D and  F called,  accord- 
ing to  appointment.  I  explained  to  them, 
in  a  few  words,  what  I  designed,  and  as 
they  opposed  no  objection,  saying  that 
the  patient  was  already  in  the  death 
agony,  I  proceeded  without  hesitation — 
exchanging,  however,  the  lateral  passes 
for  downward  ones,  and  directing  my  gaze 
entirely  into  the  right  eye  of  the  sufferer. 

By  this  time  his  pulse  was  impercep- 
tible and  his  breathing  was  stertorous, 
and  at  intervals  of  half  a  minute. 

This  contlition  was  nearly  unaltered 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  this  period,  however,  a  natural 
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although  very  deep  sigh  escaped  the 
bosom  of  the  dying  man,  and  the  stertor- 
ous breathing  ceased — that  is  to  say,  its 
stertorousness  was  no  longer  apparent ; 
the  intervals  were  undiminished.  The 
patient's  extremities  were  of  an  icy  cold- 
ness.  ■ 

At  five  minutes  before  eleven  1  per- 
ceived unequivocal  signs  of  the  mesmeric 
influence.  The  glassy  roll  of  the  e)^e 
was  exchanged  Tor  that  expression  of 
uneasy  inward  examination  which  is 
never  seen  except  in  cases  of  sleep- 
waking,  and  which  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  mistake.  With  a  few  rapid  lateral 
passes  I  made  the  lids  quiver,  as  in  inci- 
pient sleep,  and  with  a  few  morel  closed 
them  altogether.  1  was  not  satisfied, 
however,  with  this,  but  continued  the 
manipulations  vigorously,  and  with  the 
fullest  exertion  of  the  will,  until  I  had 
completely  stiffened  the  limbs  of  the  slum- 
berer,  after  placing  them  in  a  seemingly 
easy  position.  The  legs  were  at  full 
length  ;  the  arms  were  nearly  so,  and  re- 
posed upon  the  bed  at  a  moderate  distance 
from  the  loins.  The  head  was  very  slight- 
ly elevated. 

When  1  had  accomplished  this,  it  was 
fully  midnight,  and  I  requested  the  gen- 
tlemen present  to  examine  M.  Valdemar's 
condition.  After  a  very  few  experiments, 
they  admitted  him  to  be  in  an  unusually 
perfect  state  of  mesmeric  trance.  The 
curiosity  of   both    the   physicians  was 

greatly  excited.     Dr.  D resolved  at 

once  to  remain  with  the  patient  all  night, 
while  Dr.  F took  leave  with  a  pro- 


mise to  return  at  day-break.     Mr.  L- 
and  the  nurses  remained. 

We  left  M.  Valdemar  entirely  undis- 
turbed until  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  I  approached  him  and 
found  him  in  precisely  the  same  condition 

as  when  Dr.  F went  away — that  is 

to  say,  he  lay  in  the  same  position  ;  the 
pulse  was  imperceptible ;  the  breathing 
was  gentle  (scarcely  noticeable,  unless 
through  the  application  of  a  mirror  to  the 
lips ;)  the  eyes  were  closed  naturally  ; 
and  the  limbs  were  as  rigid  and  as  cold 
as  marble.  Still,  the  general  appearance 
was  certainly  not  that  of  death. 

As  I  approached  M.  Valdemar  1  made 
a  kind  of  half  effort  to  influence  his  right 
arm  into  pursuit  of  my  own,  as  1  passed 
the  latter  gently  to  and  fro  above  his  per- 
son. In  such  experiments  with  this 
patient  I  had  never  perfectly  succeeded 
before,  and  assuredly  I  had  little  thought 
of  succeeding  now  ;  but  to  my  astonish- 


ment, his  arm  very  readily,  although  fee- 
bly, followed  every  direction  I  assigned 
it  vvith  mine.  I  determined  to  hazard  a 
few  words  of  conversation. 

"  M.  Valdemar,"  1  said,  « are  you 
asleep  .'"  He  made  me  no  answer,  but  I 
perceived  a  tremor  about  the  lips,  and 
was  thus  induced  to  repeat  the  question, 
again  and  again.  At  its  third  repetition, 
his  whole  frame  was  agitated  by  a  very 
slight  shivering  ;  the  eye-lids  unclosed 
themselves  so  far  as  to  display  a  white 
line  of  the  ball ;  the  lips  moved  sluggishly, 
and  from  between  them,  in  a  barely 
audible  whisper,  issued  the  words  : 

"  Yes  ; — asleep  now.  Do  not  wake 
me  ! — let  me  die  so  !" 

I  here  felt  the  limbs  and  found  them  as 
rigid  as  ever.  The  right  arm,  as  before, 
obeyed  the  direction  of  my  hand.  I  ques- 
tioned the  sleep-waker  again : 

"  Do  you  still  feel  pain  in  the  breast, 
M.  Valdemar  ?" 

The  answer  now  was  immediate,  but 
even  less  audible  than  before  : 

"  No  pain — I  am  dying." 

I  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  disturb 
him  farther  just  then,  and  nothing  more 
was  said  or  done  until  the  arrival  of  Dr. 

F ,  who  came  a  little  before  sunrise, 

and  expressed  unbounded  astonishment  at 
finding  the  patient  still  alive.  After  feel- 
ing the  pulse  and  applying  a  mirror  to  the 
lips,  he  requested  me  to  speak  with  the 
sleep-waker  again.     I  did  so,  saying  : 

"  M.  Valdemar,  do  you  still  sleep  ?" 

As  before,  some  minutes  elapsed  ere  a 
reply  was  made ;  and  during  the  interval 
the  dying  man  seemed  to  be  collecting  his 
energies  to  speak.  At  my  fourth  repeti- 
tion of  the  question,  he  said,  very  faintly, 
almost  inaudibly : 

"  Yes  ;  still  asleep — dying." 

It  was  now  the  opinion,  or  rather  the 
wish,  of  the  physicians,  that  M.  Valdemar 
should  be  suffered  to  remain  undisturbed 
in  his  present  apparently  tranquil  con- 
dition, until  death  should  supervene — and 
this,  it  was  generally  agreed,  must  now 
take  place  within  a  few  minutes.  I  con- 
cluded, however,  to  speak  to  him  once 
more,  and  merely  repeated  my  previous 
question. 

While  I  spoke,  there  came  a  marked 
change  over  the  countenance  of  the  sleep- 
waker.  The  eyes  rolled  themselves 
slowly  open,  the  pupils  disappearing 
upwardly;  the  skin  generally  assumed  a 
cadaverous  hue,  resembling  not  so  much 
parchment  as  white  paper ;  and  the  cir- 
cular hectic  spots  which,  hitherto,  had 
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been  strongly  defined  in  the  centre  of 
each  cheek,  u^ent  out  at  once.  1  use  this 
expression,  because  the  suddenness  of 
their  departure  put  me  in  mind  of  nothing 
so  much  as  the  extinguishment  of  a  candle 
by  a  puff  of  the  breath.  I'he  upper  lip, 
at  the  same  time,  writhed  itself  away 
from  the  teeth,  which  it  had  previously 
covered  completely;  while  the  lower  jaw 
fell  with  an  audible  jerk,  leaving  the 
mouth  widely  extended,  and  disclosing 
in  full  view  the  swollen  and  blackene.l 
tongue.  I  presume  that  no  member  of 
the  party  then  present  had  been  unaccus- 
tomed to  death-bed  horrors ;  but  so  hideous 
beyond  conception  was  the  appearance  of 
M.  Valdemar  at  this  moment,  that  there 
was  a  general  shrinking  back  from  the 
region  of  the  bed. 

I  now  feel  that  I  have  reached  a  point 
of  this  narrative  at  which  every  reader 
will  be  startled  into  positive  disbelief.  It 
is  my  business,  however,  simply  to  pro- 
ceed. 

There  was  no  longer  the  faintest  sign 
of  vitality  in  M.  Valdemar ;  and  con- 
cluding him  to  be  dead,  we  were  consign- 
ing him  to  the  charge  of  the  nurses,  when 
a  strong  vibratory  motion  was  observable 
in  the  tongue.  This  continued  for  per- 
haps a  minute.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
period,  there  issued  from  the  distended 
and  motionless  jaws  a  voice — such  as  it 
would  be  madness  in  me  to  attempt  de- 
scribing. There  are,  indeed,  two  or  three 
epithets  which  might  be  considered  as 
applicable  to  it  in  part:  I  might  say,  for 
example,  that  the  sound  was  harsh,  and 
broken,  and  hollow  ;  but  the  hideous 
whole  is  indescribable,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  no  similar  sounds  have  ever 
jarred  upon  the  ear  of  humanity.  There 
were  two  particulars,  nevertheless,  Avhich 
I  thought  then,  and  still  think,  might 
fairly  be  stated  as  characteristic  of  the  in- 
tonation— as  well  adapted  to  convey  some 
idea  of  its  unearthly  peculiarity.  In  the 
lirst  place,  the  voice  seemed  to  reach  our 
ears — at  least  mine — from  a  vast  distance, 
or  from  some  deep  cavern  within  the 
earth.  In  the  second  place,  it  impressed 
me  (1  fear,  indeed,  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  make  myself  comprehended)  as 
gelatinous  or  glutinous  matters  impress 
the  sense  of  touch. 

1  have  spoken  both  of "  sound  "  and  of 
"voice."  I  mean  to  say  that  the  sound 
was  one  of  distinct — of  even  wonderiully, 
thrillingly  distinct — syllabification.  M. 
A^aldemar  spoke — obviously  in  re])ly  to 
the  question  1  had  propounded  to  him  a 


few  minutes  before.  I  had  asked  him,  it 
will  be  remembered,  if  he  still  slept.  He 
now  said  : 

"Yes; — no; — I  have  been  sleeping — 
and  now — now — I  am  dead." 

No  person  present  even  affected  to 
deny,  or  attempted  to  repress,  the  unut- 
terable, shuddering  horror  Avhich  these 
few  words,  thus  uttered,  were  so  well 

calculated  to  convey.     Mr.  L 1  (the 

student)  swooned.  The  nurses  imme- 
diately left  the  chamber,  and  could  not  be 
induced  to  return.  ]\Iy  own  impressions 
I  would  not  pretend  to  render  intelligible 
to  the  reader.  For  nearly  an  hour,  we 
busied  ourselves,  silently — without  the 
utterance  of  a  word — in  endeavors  to  re- 
vive Mr.  L 1.  When  he  came  to  him- 
self, we  addressed  ourselves  again  to  an 
investigation  of  M.  Valdemar's  condition. 

It  remained  in  all  respects  as  [  have 
last  described  it,  with  the  exception  that 
the  mirror  no  longer  afforded  evidence  of 
respiration.  An  attempt  to  draw  blood 
from  the  arm  failed.  I  should  mention, 
too,  that  this  limb  was  no  farther  subject 
to  my  will.  I  endeavored  in  vain  to 
make  it  follow  the  direction  of  my  hand. 
The  only  real  indication,  indeed,  of  the 
mesmeric  influence,  was  now  found  in 
the  vibratory  movement  of  the  tongue, 
whenever  I  addressed  M.  Valdemar  a 
question.  He  seemed  to  be  making  an 
effort  at  reply,  but  had  no  longer  suffi- 
cient volition.  To  queries  put  to  him  by 
any  other  person  than  myself  he  seemed 
utterly  insensible — although  I  endeavored 
to  place  each  member  of  the  company 
in  mesmeric  rapport  with  him.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  have  now  related  all  that  is 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the 
sleep-waker's  state  at  this  epoch.  Other 
nurses  were  procured  ;  and  at  ten  o'clock 
I  left  the  house  in  company  with  the  two 
physicians  and  Mr.  L 1. 

In  the  afternoon  we  all  called  again  to 
see  the  patient.  His  condition  remained 
precisely  the  same.  We  had  now  some 
discussion  as  to  the  propriety  and  feasi- 
bility of  awakening  him  ;  but  wo  had 
little  difficulty  in  agreeing  that  no  good 
purpose  would  be  served  by  so  doing.  It 
was  evident  that,  so  far,  death  (or  what  is 
usually  termed  death)  had  been  arrested 
by  the  mesmeric  process.  It  seemed 
clear  to  us  all  that  to  awaken  M.  Valde- 
mar would  be  merely  to  insure  his  in- 
stant, or  at  least  his  speedy,  dissolution. 

From  this  period  until  the  close  of  last 
week — an  interval  of  nearlij  seven 
months — we  continued  to  make  daily  calls 
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at  M.  Valdemar's  house,  accompanied, 
now  and  then,  by  medical  and  other 
friends.  A]l  this  time  the  sleep-waker 
remained  exactly  as  1  have  last  described 
him.  The  nurses'  attentions  were  con- 
tinual. 

It  was  on  Friday  last  that  we  finally 
resolved  to  make  the  experiment  of  awa- 
kening, or  attempting  to  awaken  him  ; 
and  it  is  the  (perhaps)  unfortunate  result 
of  this  latter  experiment  which  has  given 
rise  to  so  much  discussion  in  private  cir- 
cles— to  so  much  of  what  I  cannot  help 
thinking  unwarranted  popular  feeling. 

For  the  purpose  of  relieving  M.  Val- 
demar  from  the  mesmeric  trance,  I  made 
use  of  the  customary  passes.  These,  for 
a  time,  were  unsuccessful.  The  first  in- 
dication of  revival  was  afforded  by  a  par- 
tial descent  of  the  iris.  It  was  observed, 
as  especially  remarkable,  that  this  lower- 
ng  of  the  pupil  was  accompanied  by  the 
profuse  out-flowing  of  a  yellowish  ichor 
(from  beneath  the  lids)  of  a  pungent  and 
highly  otfensive  odor. 

It  was  now  suggested  that  I  should 
attempt  to  influence  the  patient's  arm,  as 
heretofore.    I  made  the  attempt  and  failed. 

Dr.  F then  intimated  a  desire  to  have 

me  put  a  question.     I  did  so  as  follows : 

"  M.  Valdemar,  can  you  explain  to  us 
what  are  your  feelings  or  wishes  now  ?" 

There  was  an  instant    return  of  the 


tongue 


hectic  circles  on  the  cheeks  ;  the 
quivered,  or  rather  rolled  violently  inAe 
mouth  (although  the  jaws  and  lips  re- 
mained rigid  as  before;)  and  at  length 
the  same  hideous  voice  which  I  have 
already  described,  broke  forth  : 

"  For  God's  sake  ! — quick  ! — quick ! — 
put  me  to  sleep — or,  quick ! — waken  me ! 
— quick  ! — I  say  to  you  that  I  am  dead.'" 

1  was  thoroughly  unnerved,  and  for  an 
instant  remained  undecided  what  to  do. 
At  first  I  made  an  endeavor  to  re-compose 
Ihe  patient;  but,  failing  in  this  through 
total  abeyance  of  the  will,  1  retraced  my 
steps  and  as  earnestly  struggled  to  awaken 
him.  In  this  attempt  I  soon  saw  that  I 
should  be  successful — or  at  least  I  soon 
fancied  that  my  success  would  be  com- 
plete— and  I  am  sure  that  all  in  the  room 
were  prepared  to  see  the  patient  awaken. 

For  what  really  occurred,  however,  it 
is  quite  impossible  that  any  human  being 
could  have  been  prepared. 

As  I  rapidly  made  the  mesmeric  passes, 
amid  ejaculations  of  <'  dead  !  dead  I"  ab- 
solutely bursting  from  the  tongue  and  not 
from  the  lips  of  the  sufferer,  his  whole 
frame  at  once — within  the  space  of  a  sin- 
gle minute,  or  even  less — shrunk — crum- 
bled— absolutely  rotted  away  beneath  my 
hands.  Upon  the  bed,  before  that  whole 
company,  there  lay  a  nearly  liquid  mass 
of  loathsome— of  detestable  putrescence. 
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While  the  awakened  cock  crowed  loudly 

The  dreamy  watches  of  the  morn, 
Phrixus'  ram,  with  neck  arched  proudly. 

Stamped  and  pawed  the  graveled  lawn ; 
The  pebbles  on  his  steel  hooves  tinkled. 
The  lustrous  jasper  gleamed  and  twinkled 
Of  his  crooked  horns,  all  wreathed  and  wrinkled. 

Like  an  ic)"  pine-branch  in  the  dawn ; 
Gold  tufts  upon  his  forehead  glimmered. 

And  burned  with  gold  his  woolly  shroud. 
As  dying  hues  of  sunset  shimmered 

On  the  light  wreaths  of  sleeping  cloud. 

Tearfully  drooped  her  dusky  lashes. 
O'er  Helle's  cheek  the  pale  grief  spread : 
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«'  The  fires  of  my  Father's  hearth  are  ashes, 

The  joys  ot  my  father's  halls  are  dead  ; 
Woe  came  with  her  he  made  my  mother, 
Her  jealous  heart  his  love  did  smother 
For  me  and  for  my  guardian  brother — 

A  curse  of  him  who  twice  hath  wed ! 
But  fast  the  Fates  her  life-web  further, 

While  they  her  doom  of  blood  recite, — 
Chased  to  her  son's  and  her  own  mother. 

By  the  grim  Daughters  of  the  Night." 

Soon  melts  the  wreath,  that  lighted  wildly 

The  raven  depths  of  Helle's  eyes ; 
Soon  through  her  soul  welled  sadly,  mildly, 

The  gush  of  sweeter  memories : 
"  Sheathed  in  the  hues  of  morn,  the  river 
Glides  on  and  murmurs  Love  forever  ; 
Its  fringing  flowers  still  throb  and  quiver 

With  his  and  my  pure  ecstacies. 
Yet  thrills  his  heart  with  deep  devotion  ; 

But  my  fond  smile  and  rosy  wreath .' — 
In  the  Dawn-land,  or  where  the  Ocean 

Breaks  on  the  silent  shores  of  death  ! 

"  Stars  were  gleaming,  the  moon  was  beaming. 

When  last  his  arms  my  waist  did  twine — 
We  were  like  twain  of  Heaven,  dreaming 

Dreams  that  made  our  loves  divine; 
Beneath  the  stars  our  troth  was  plighted. 
Beneath  the  moon  our  souls  united — 
The  stars  and  moon  shall  be  benighted 

Ere  thrills  his  heart  no  more  through  mine. 
0  fires !  that  his  long  kiss  imparted. 

Ye  burn  unquenched  by  bitter  tears ; 
OLove!  so  true  and  tender-hearted, 

Thou'lt  droop  not  mid  the  blight  of  fears." 

Crushed  in  heart  and  sobbing,  sighing. 

Heaved  her  white  bosom  with  its  woe. 
Like  rain-gusts  sadly  plaining,  dying, 

O'er  the  curved  fountain's  fall  and  flow. 
"  The  hoary  mountain's  emerald  wonders 
Blaze  forth  alone,  where  cleave  the  thunders ; 
Only  in  hearts  mad  anguish  sunders 
*  The  live  fires  at  the  core  can  glow ; 

Their  tears  and  blood  must  write  the  story 

Of  woman's  truth  and  hero's  worth  ; 
The  Heavens  give  a  godlike  glory, 

Where  wither  all  the  joys  of  earth." 

Spake  these  words  her  brave  defender. 

While,  like  the  sun's  fire  in  the  moon. 
His  spirit's  glow,  with  softer  splendor. 

In  her  pure  soul  enkindled  soon. 
Now  soars  their  ram,  self-poi.sed,  uplifting. 
And  bears  them  star-like  on,  unshilting. 
Like  a  radiant  cloudlet,  drifting 

Sky-ward  some  May  afternoon; 
Swift  past  the  shores  the  gray  sea  washe.s. 

High,  where  old  Athos  greets  the  star. 
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On  where  the  sun's  red  chariot  dashes 
Up  through  Aurora's  amber  bars. 

The  skies  seem  whirled  on  buzzing  spindles — 

So  swims  and  spins  her  dizzy  brain ; 
Afar  the  dear  earth  dims  and  dwindles — 

She  swoons,  her  clasped  hands  fall  atwain. 
As  shoots  the  hawk  on  folded  pinion. 
Or  white  star  from  its  blue  pavilion, 
Her  form  athwart  the  morn's  vermilion 

Drops  down  into  the  blushing  main ; 
Feather  and  curl  the  parting  waters — 

Soft  arms  her  panting  zone  enwreathe — 
With  Nereus'  silver-footed  daughters 

She  treads  the  yellow  sands  beneath. 

The  singing  choir  of  nymphs  advances. 

Waking  the  echoes  in  their  glassy  cells, 
With  measured  footfalls,  leading  choral  dances 

O'er  paths  bestrownwith  lustrous  ocean-shells; 
Above,  in  shifting  tints  auroral. 
Glimmering  with  starry  wreaths  and  floral. 
Embowering  avenues  of  coral 

O'erarched  their  spiral  pinnacles ; 
The  swell  of  mingling  tones  ascended 

From  Tritons  and  the  Naiades, 
And  chimes  of  wandering  murmurs  blended 

With  music  of  the  hummin°r  seas. 
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They  led  her,  like  a  novice  Nereid  vestal, 

Hymning  and  waving  token-wreaths  of  glee, 
Through  all  their  crystal  caverns,  decked  in  festal 

And  gorgeous  hangings  from  the  jeweled  sea, 
Where  sat  the  gray- beard  ocean-seer. 
Wrecked  by  age's  woe  and  cheer. 
From  out  whose  ruined  body  year  by  year 

His  kingly  soul  seemed  wearing  free; 
In  eyes  cavernous,  black  and  hooded. 

Flickered  wild  and  ghastly  gleams — 
On  whom  their  burning  glances  brooded, 

They  saw  his  thoughts,  his  hopes  and  dreams.    . 

Soon  knew  he  Helie's  heart  of  sadness, 

And  spake  these  words  his  prophet-lips  : 
•  When  the  lyre's  sweet  notes  of  gladness 

Mark  the  oar's  quick- cadenced  dips. 
Then,  'neath  the  ocean's  ciystal  cover. 
Thy  heart  shall  throb  upon  its  lover — 
No  woes  of  earth  around  you  hover, 
.  No  doubts  your  marriage  joys  eclipse ; 
For  you  the  brimming  youth  ne'er  perish. 

Your  radiant  beauty  waneth  never ; 
As  mortals  rapturous  love  ye  cherish, 

A  Sea-Nymph  and  a  God  forever." 
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A    CHAPTER    ON    CHATHAM 


THE    PEACE   OF     1763. 

[The  follov/ing  passages,  on  an  important  period  of  England's  greatest  minister,  come 
to  us  from  an  accomplished  pen,  with  an  intimation  of  their  being  the  only  part  yet 
written  of  a  popular  memoir  of  that  statesman.  The  public  willjudge  with  us  that  such 
a  memoir,  written  by  an  American,  clearly  and  vigorously,  could  not  fail  to  be  of  great 
interest  to  American  readers,  and  will  look  for  it  accordingly.] — Ed.  Am.  Rev. 


From  the  year  1757  to  the  death  of 
George  II.,  William  Pitt  was  Prime  Min- 
ister of  England.  By  the  predominance 
of  his  genius  he  had  composed  all  intes- 
tine feuds,  and  carried  her  power  and 
fame  to  their  farthest  limits.  Canada, 
after  Wolfe's  victory,  had  fallen,  and  the 
great  colonial  fabric  which  France  had 
been  for  more  than  a  century  building, 
was  at  a  single  blow  destroyed.  The 
American  Colonies  were  thus  relieved 
from  a  dangerous  neighlioring  enemy, 
and  one  superintending  authority  was  ex- 
tended over  the  continentof  North  Amer- 
ica. And  so  it  was  throughout  the  world. 
France  was  everywhere  humbled,  and 
Great  Britain  everywhere  triumphant. 
"  George  11.,"  said  Burke,  in  one  of  his 
oration-like  pamphlets,  "  carried  the  glo- 
ry, the  power,  the  commerce  of  England, 
to  a  height  unknown  even  to  this  re- 
nowned nation,  in  the  times  of  its  great- 
est prosperity  ;  and  he  left  his  succession 
resting  on  the  true  and  only  foundations 
of  all  natural  and  all  regal  greatness — 
affection  at  home,  reputation  abroad,  trust 
in  allies,  terror  in  rival  nations." 

Every  one  is  apt  to  shrink  from  that 
theory  of  history  which  attributes  great 
effects  to  the  power  of  a  single  man ;  but 
it  is  vain  to  question  that,  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  individual  power,  the  character 
of  one  man,  had  its  direct  and  controlHng 
influeTice.  It  was  personal  influence  that 
made  him  prime  minister,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  king,  who  disliked  him 
with  a  truly  king-like  antipathy  to  popu- 
lar favorites.  In  spite  of  the  prejudices 
and  cabals  of  a  set  of  courtiers  and  court- 
ier-like statesmen,  with  whom  he  had  no 
sympathy,  he  had  been  forced,  or  rather 
forced  himself,  into  power.  Being  there, 
the  same  power  of  individual  will  show- 
ed itself,  in  absolute,  almost  tyrannical 
control  at  home,  both  in  the  cabinet  and 
out  of  it — both  over  his  colleagues  and  his 
nominal  master,  and  in  the  conduct  of  a 
war  which  involved  every  ])ower  in  Eu- 
rope, and  agitated  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.     He  was  emphatically  a  war-min- 


ister ;  for,  as  is  very  apparent,  when  he 
mingled  afterwards  in  peaceful  councils, 
(his  health,  to  be  sure,  enfeebled,)  his 
success  was  b}^  no  means  so  illustrious. 
But  as  a  war-minister,  his  merit  was  bril- 
liant indeed.  Into  every  branch  of  the 
public  service  he  seemed  to  infuse  his 
own  fierce  spirit ;  and  just  so  long  as  the 
military  men  of  Great  Britain  felt  the  im- 
pulse which  his  vigor  gave  them,  they 
triumphed  over  every  enemy  that  opposed 
them.  There  is,  in  the  biography  of  Lord 
Keppel,  a  very  curious  correspondence  of 
General  Field-Marshal  Hodgson  and  Lord 
Albemarle,  in  which  the  peculiar  vigor  of 
the  British  minister  is  most  happily  hit 
off.  In  a  letter  written  just  before  the  ex- 
pedition against  Belle  Isle,  of  which  he 
was  to  take  command.  General  Hodgson 
says :  "  After  my  interview  with  the 
king,  I  waited  on  Mr.  Pitt  by  appoint- 
ment. The  element  was  calm  and  serene 
— not  a  dimple  on  the  surface  but  what 
was  occasioned  by  a  smile.  Wondered  I 
would  go  this  afternoon — why  not  stay 
till  to-morrow  ?  Recommended  me  not 
to  stay  for  trifles  if  the  wind  was  fair,  or 
confine  myself  to  forms ;  and  promised 
to  support  me  in  all  stretches  of  power 
whatever,  and  against  whomsoever.  Told 
me  that  perhaps  the  money  might  not  be 
ready  when  we  were  to  sail,  but  not  to 
mind  that,  but  go  without  it.  I  assured 
him  that  I  would,  and  said,  were  things  to 
be  bought,  they  might  be  taken.  He  kissed 
me,  and  did  not  doubt  of  my  succes.s." 

There  is,  too,  a  beautiful  passage  in  a 
letter  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  had  no 
personal  affection  for  the  minister  : 

"  The  single  eloquence  of  Mr.  Pitt 
can,  like  an  annihilated  star,  shine  many 
months  after  it  has  set.  I  can  tell  you  it 
has  conquered  Martinico.  If  you  will 
not  believe  it,  read  the  Gazette — read 
Monckton's  letter.  There  is  more  mar- 
tial spirit  in  it  than  in  half  of  Thucydi- 
des,  and  in  all  the  Grand  Cyrus.  Do  you 
think  l^cmosthenes  or  Themistocles  ever 
raised  the  Greek  stocks  two  per  cent,  in 
four-and-twenty  hours  ?     I  shall  burn  all 
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my  Greek  and  Latin  books ;  they  are  the 
history  of  a  little  people.  The  Romans 
never  conquered  the  world  till  they  had 
conquered  three  parts  of  it,  and  were  three 
hundred  years  about  it ;  we  subdue  the 
world  in  three  campaigns,  and  a  globe,  let 
me  tell  you,  as  big  again  as  it  was  in 
their  days."* 

Nor  was,  as  we  have  said,  Mr,  Pitt's 
power  more  strongly  illustrated  in  his  for- 
eign than  in  his  domestic  policy,  or  rather 
in  his  political  relations  at  home.  He 
was  master  in  the  cabinet,  and  the  in- 
trigues which  had  been  actively  perplex- 
ing the  government  since  the  termination 
of  Mr.  Pelham's,  if  not  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole's  administration,  were  forced  to 
rest  by  his  single  predominance.  On  the 
14th  January,  1760,  Lord  Barrington  thus 
describes  this  state  of  things:  "If  I 
were  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  past 
and  present  state  of  things  here  since  I 
wrote  last,  I  should  compose  a  volume. 
For  the  present  it  may  suffice  that  I  as- 
sure you  of  the  union,  cordiality  and 
good-will  which  reign  at  present  among 
the  king's  servants.  It  (fortunately  for 
them,  our  master  and  the  public)  is  such 
that  there  never  was  more  at  any  period 
of  our  time.  I  could  not  have  said  this 
three  months  ago,  but  I  can  safely  assert 
it  now.;  and  1  think  there  is  every  ap- 
pearance that  the  same  happy  temper  will 
continue.  1  verily  believe  that  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  and'  his  brother  (Mr.  Pel- 
ham)  did  not  more  cordially  wish  each 
other  to  continue  in  their  respective  sta- 
tions, than  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
Mr.  Pitt  do  now  ;  and  there  are  less  dis- 
putes and  coldness  by  a  great  deal  than 
there  used  to  be  between  the  two  brothers. 
This  union,  great  and  extraordinary  as  it 
may  seem,  is  nothing  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  Parliament  and  the  nation; 
and  seem  to  have  one  mind  and  one  ob- 
ject. What  is  most  astonishing,  the  ob- 
ject in  which  the  whole  people  is  united 
is  wise  and  good.  Do  not,  however,  im- 
agine that  this  proceeds  from  any  im- 
provement made  by  our  countrymen  in 
either  wisdom  or  virtue ;  for  it  arises 
solely  from  this  :  no  man  who  can  raise 
any  sort  of  disturbance,  finds  it  either 
convenient  or  agreeable  to  be  out  of 
humor  at  this  time.  These  are  happy 
conjunctures,  and  I  hope  and  believe 
the  proper  use  will  be  made  of  them." 


How  different  was  the  condition  of 
things  when  the  influence  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
unimpaired  vigor  was  removed,  cannot 
be  better  shown  than  from  the  following 
extract,  having  reference  to  the  ministry 
of  1769,  but  which  is  applicable  to  each 
portion  of  that  interval  of  impotent  in- 
trigue and  perplexity,  beginning  with  Mr. 
Pitt's  resignation  in  1761,  and  ending 
with  Lord  North's  premiership,  in  1770  : 
"  An  opinion  has  too  long  prevailed,  that 
all  ministers  are  alike,  and  that  the  mea- 
sures proposed  by  all  will  have  the  same 
tendency.  Many  think  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment not  worth  contending  for,  and 
very  little  attachment  is  discoverable,  in 
the  body  of  our  people,  to  our  excellent 
constitution ;  no  reverence  for  the  cus- 
toms or  opinions  of  our  ancestors,  no  at- 
tachment but  to  private  interest,  nor  any 
zeal  but  for  selfish  gratification.  While 
party  distinctions  of  Whig  and  Tory, 
High-Church  and  Low-Church,  Court 
and  Country,  subsisted,  the  nation  was 
divided,  and  each  side  held  an  opinion 
for  which  they  would  have  hazarded 
everything;  for  both  acted  upon  principle. 
If  there  were  some  who  sought  to  alter 
the  constitution,  there  were  many  others 
who  would  have  spilt  their  blood  to  pre- 
serve it  from  violation.  If  divine  hered- 
itary right  had  its  partisans,  there  were 
multitudes  to  stand  up  for  the  superior 
sanctity  of  a  title  founded  upon  an  act  of 
Parliament,  and  the  consent  of  a  free  peo- 
ple. But  the  abolition  of  party  names 
seems  to  have  destroyed  all  public  princi- 
ples among  the  people  ;  and  the  frequent 
changes  of  ministers,  having  exposed  all 
sets  of  men  to  the  public  odium,  and 
broke  all  bands  of  compact  and  associa- 
tion, has  left  the  people  but  few  objects 
for  their  confidence.  The  power  of  the 
crown  was,  indeed,  never  more  visibly 
extensive  over  the  great  men  of  the  na- 
tion ;  but  then  the  great  men  have  lost 
their  influence  over  the  lower  order  of 
the  people.  Even  Parliament  has  lost 
much  of  its  reverence  with  the  subjects  of 
the  realm,  and  the  voice  of  the  multitude 
is  set  up  against  the  sense  of  the  Legis- 
lature. An  impoverished  and  heavily 
burdened  public;  a  declining  trade  and 
decreasing  specie ;  a  people  luxurious 
and  licentious,  impatient  of  rule  and  de- 
spising all  authority ;  government  relaxed 
in  every  sinew,  and  a  corrupt,  selfish 


*  Letter  to  George  Montague,  22d  March,  1762.  (IV.  Walpole,  219.)  The  news  of  the 
capture  of  Martinico  was  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  Horatio  Gates,  who,  it  seems,  was 
Walpole's  god-son,  and  who  is  pleasantly  referred  to  in  the  above  letter,  (p.  220.) 
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spirit  pervading  the  whole;  the  state 
destitute  of  alliances,  and  without  re- 
spect from  foreign  nations."* 

Between  the  dates  of  these  two  ex- 
tracts Mr.  Pitt  had  retired  from  the  minis- 
try, which,  as  a  Commoner,  and  through 
a  war,  he  had  conducted  with  such  ability, 
and,  becoming  an  earl,  had  sunk  into  the 
insignificance  of  a  sinecure  department  in 
an  administration  which  he  wanted  either 
the  inclination  or — from  infirmity  of 
health  or  temper — the  ability  to  regulate 
or  control.  It  is  necessary  that  the  lead- 
ing ^incidents  of  this  interval  should  be 
intelligibly  narrated. 

On  the  14th  January,  1760,  (and  so  it 
continued  till  the  accession  of  George  III., 
in  October  of  the  same  year,)  everything 
in  and  out  of  the  cabinet  was  "  union, 
cordiality  and  good-will."  "  When  you 
have  changed,"  says  Walpole,  in  a  pri- 
vate letter  written  less  than  a  fortnight 
after  the  king's  death,  "  the  cipher  from 
George  II.  to  George  III., and  have  shifted 
a  few  lords  and  grooms  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber, you  are  master  of  the  history  of  the 
new  reign,  which  is,  indeed,  but  a  lease 
of  the  old  one." 

Things  were  very  soon  destined  to 
change,  and  a  combination  of  domestic 
intrigue  and  foreign  diplomatic  contro- 
versies led  to  Mr.  Pitt's  final  retirement 
irom  administration. 

On  the  accession  of  George  III.,  the 
Earl  of  Bute,  though  possessed  of  great 
influence,  personally,  with  the  royal 
family,  held  no  responsible  office  under 
government.  It  is  now  well  ascertained 
that  he  was  not  merely  discontented  with 
this  state  of  things,  but  had  early  deter- 
mined, not  only  to  have  a  place  in  the 
administration,  but  to  rid  himself  of  the 
overshadowing  influence  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The 
evidence  that  this  was  so  may  be  briefly 
stated.  Among  the  meanest  and  most 
contemptible  of  intriguers,  was  Bubb  Dod- 
ington,  who,  in  1761,  was  by  Lord  Bute 
created — as  a  reward  for  services  pre- 
sently to  be  stated — Lord  Melcombe.  He 
was  the  friend,  the  confidant  and  the  tool 
of  Lord  Bute.     In  his  Diary  of  November 


22d,  1760,  less  than  a  month  after  the 
death  of  George  il.,  are  the  following 
entries : 

"Nov.  22d.  Lord  Bute  desired  to  see 
me  at  my  own  house,  at  Pall  Mall.  He 
staid  two  hours  with  me  ;  we  had  serious 
and  confidential  talk ;  he  gave  me  repeated 
assurances  of  his  most  generous  friendship, 
and  fresh  instances  of  the  king's  benignity, 
by  his  majesty's  order.  Nov.  29th.  Lord 
Bute  came  to  me  by  appointment,  and  staid 
a  great  while.  1  pressed  him  to  take  the 
Secretary's  office,  and  provide  otherwise  for 
Lord  Holdernesse.  He  hesitated  for  some 
time,  and  then  said,  if  that  was  the  only 
difficulty  it  could  easily  be  removed ;  for 
Lord  Holdernesse  was  ready,  at  his  desire, 
to  quarrel  with  his  fellow-ministers  (on 
account  of  the  slights  and  ill-usage  which 
he  daily  experienced)  and  go  to  the  king 
and  throw  up,  in  seeming  anger  ;  and  then 
he  (Bute)  might  come  in  without  seeming 
to  displace  anybody.  I  own  the  expedient 
did  not  please  me. 

"  Dec.  20.  Lord  Bute  called  on  me;  and 
we  had  much  talk  about  setting  up  a  paper, 
and  about  the  Houses,  in  case  of  resigna- 
tions. 

"  21st.  Mr.  Glover  was  with  me,  and 
was  full  of  admiration  of  Lord  Bute.  He 
applauded  his  conduct,  and  the  king's 
saying,  '  they  would  beat  everything  ;  but 
a  little  time  must  be  given  for  the  madness 
of  popularity  to  cool.'  " 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1761,  is  a  pas- 
sage of  similar  import,  in  which  Lord 
Bute  tells  Dodington  that  the  ministry 
were  meditating  a  peace  with  France. 
"  If  such,"  replied  Dodington,  "  should 
be  their  scheme,  it  will  be  irresistible ; 
there  was  but  one  way  to  defeat  the  use 
they  proposed  to  make  of  it,  which  was, 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  it  in  a  great 
office  of  business,  and  to  take  the  lead." 
[See  also  Diary,  16th  January.] 

Of  these  intrigues,  or  at  least  of  the 
evidence  of  them,  the  prime  minister  did 
and  could  know  little  or  nothing,  and 
may,  not  unreasonably,  have  relied  on 
the  professions  of  confidence  and  regard 
which  the  king  and  Lord  Bute  were  ha- 
bitually making.     In  this  way  only  can 


•  This  is  an  extract  from  an  almost  forgotten  pamphlet,  "  The  State  of  the  Nation," 
written  in  1709,  and  to  which  Mr.  Burke  published  his  celebrated  reply.  Of  the  thou- 
sands who  are  familiar  with  the  imposing  eloquence  of  the  reply,  how  few  have  read 
the  former.  Yet,  as  evidence,  it  is  a  most  valuable  paper.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Knox, 
the  private  secretary  of  George  Grenville,  (I.  Cavendish's  Debates,  p.  42,)  and  may  be 
considered  a  fair  exposition  of  that  statesman's  policy,  the  inducemants  to  the  peace  of 
17G3,  and  the  origin  of  the  system  of  colonial  taxes.  On  the  Sth  Nov.,  1768,  Mr. 
Grenville,  then  in  opposition,  made  a  speech,  reported  by  Sir  Henry  Cavendish,  in 
which  he  refers  to  the  "  State  of  the  Nation"  almost  in  the  same  terms  with  the  extract 
in  the  text. 
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we  account  for  his  apparently  contented 
acquiescence  in  the  first  movement  which 
was  made,  in  March,  when  Lord  Holder- 
nesse  retired  on  a  pension,  Lord  Bute 
taking  his  place,  and  Lord  Barrington 
was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  the  room  of  Mr.  Legge.  If  we  may- 
judge  from  the  new  Chancellor's  own 
testimony,  this  change  could  have  brought 
no  strength  to  the  tottering  ministry  : 
"  The  same  strange  fortune  which  made 
me  Secretary  at  War,  five  years  ago,  has 
made  me  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
it  may  perhaps  at  last  make  me  Pope.  I 
think  I  am  equally  fit  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  Church  as  of  the  Exchequer." — [3 
Chatham,  99.] 

It  is  due  to  truth  here  to  pause,  and 
say  that  the  apparent  connivance  of  Pitt, 
in  this  arrangement,  never  has  been  ex- 
plained. His  private  correspondence  is 
silent.  The  change  in  Lord  Holdernesse's 
department  is  less  material  than  that  in 
the  Exchequer.  Lord  Holdernesse,  if  we 
are  to  believe  Dodington's  hearsay  testi- 
mony, was  party  to  the  pending  conspi- 
racy. But  with  Mr.  Legge,  the  case  was 
widely  difl^erent.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Mr.  Pitt;  and  one  of  two  conclusions  is 
inevitable :  either  that  the  change  was 
made  with  his  free  consent,  and  by  con- 
cert between  Lord  Bute  and  himself,  as 
an  'adverse  movement  to  others  of  his 
colleagues  ;  or  that,  being  unable  to  resist 
the  current  of  personal  and  royal  favor, 
he  was  unwilling,  for  a  friend's  sake,  to 
attempt  to  thwart  it.  The  evidence  on 
the  one  side  is,  that  Mr.  Pitt's  panegyrists 
assumed  this  ground  of  very  inadequate 
justification  ;  and  on  the  other,  an  inter- 
cepted letter  from  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor (a  very  vigilant  observer  of  all  that 
was  going  on  around  him)  to  his  govern- 
ment, which,  being  published  in  the 
Chatham  Correspondence,  (vol.  iii.,  p. 
101,)  must  have  come  into  Mr.  Pitt's 
hands  soon  after  it  was  written.  "Mr. 
Pitt,"  says  he,  "  is  not  visible.  I  believe 
he  wants  to  gain  time  to  see  the  effect  of 
France's  declaration.  Your  Excellency 
need  not  doubt  of  his  union  with  my 
Lord  Bute ;  and  that  the  present  changes 
have  been  made  with  his  privity.  The 
blow  is  leveled  at  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle and  his  party.  Your  Excellency 
will  see  the  consequences  of  this." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  deeper  plot  was 
still  in  progress ;  and  when,  through  other 
agency  than  its  own,  its  object  was  at- 
tained, Dodington  wrote  to  his  victorious 
patron :    "  1  sincerely   wish  your  lord- 


ship joy  of  being  delivered  of  a  most  im- 
practicable colleague,  his  majesty  of  a 
most  imperious  servant,  and  the  country 
of  a  most  dangerous  minister,  I  am  told 
that  the  people  are  sullen  about  it.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  my 
most  gracious  sovereign,  and  my  gener- 
ous friend,  to  say,  that  if  I  can  be  of  any 
service  to  either  in  anything  that  can  be 
most  difficult  and  dangerous,  I  am  most 
ready  to  undertake  it." 

Lord  Brougham,  in  his  sketches  of 
British  Statesmen,  sees  in  the  Earl  of 
Bute's  reply  nothing  but  austere  and  dig- 
nified rebuke.  To  me  it  seems  more  like 
the  cautious  reply  of  one  who,  having 
attained  his  own  ends,  chooses  to  check 
the  familiarity  of  a  confederate  whose 
counsel  and  exultation  are  neither  useful 
nor  agreeable.  It  is  not  improbable,  too, 
that  Lord  Bute,  now  that  he  held  alone 
the  helm  of  State,  began  to  distrust  his 
ability  to  keep  the  ship  steady,  and  re- 
gretted the  absence  of  the  old  pilot  whom 
he  had  helped  to  throw  overboard.  Be- 
sides, if  no  concurrence  of  views  and 
plans  had  existed  between  them,  would 
Dodington  ever  have  ventured  to  write 
such  a  letter  ?  Lord  Bute  says,  in  reply, 
(Oct.  7th  :)  "  Whatever  private  motives 
of  uneasiness  I  might  have  in  the  late 
administration,  I  am  far  from  thinking 
the  dissolution  of  it  favorable,  in  the  pre- 
sent minnte,  to  the  king's  affairs.  1  shall 
not  fail  to  acquaint  the  king  with  the  very 
frank  and  generous  declaration  you  made. 
Indeed,  my  good  lord,  my  situation,  at 
all  times  perilous,  is  become  much  more 
so,  for  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  language 
held  in  this  great  city  :  '  Our  darling's 
resignation  is  owing  to  Lord  Bute,  and 
he  must  answer  for  all  the  consequences  ;' 
which  is,  in  other  words,  for  the  miscar- 
riages of  another  system,  which  Pitt  him- 
self could  not  have  prevented.  All  this 
keeps  up  my  attention,  and  strengthens 
my  mind  without  alarming  it ;  not  only 
whispers  caution,  but  steadiness  and  reso- 
lution, wherein  my  noble  friend's  assist- 
ance will  prove  a  real  comfort  to  me." 

Such  is  the  accessible  evidence  of  the 
miserable  court-intrigue,  of  which  alone, 
it  is  not  possible  to  doubt,  Mr.  Pitt  would 
in  time  have  been  the  victim.  Other 
causes,  public  in  their  nature,  which  it  is 
far  more  agreeable  to  contemplate,  led  to 
the  same  results. 

The  parties  to  the  war  which  was  ra- 
ging when  George  III.  came  to  the  throne, 
were,  on  the  one  side,  France,  Austria 
and  Russia— on  the  other,  England  and 
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Prussia.  Frederic  the  Great,  almost 
single-handed,  was  fighting  the  battles  of 
Europe.  Spain  was,  or  affected  to  be, 
neutral.  Early  in  1761,  the  Duke  de 
Choiseul  made  overtures  of  peace  to  Pitt, 
which  were  under  consideration  during 
the  summer.  The  Spanish  Prime  Minis- 
ter was  M.  Wall.  The  British  minister 
at  Madrid  was  the  Earl  of  Bristol.  The 
Spanish  minister  in  London  was  the 
Count  de  Fuentes,  who  arrived  and  was 
presented  at  Court  during  the  reign  of 
George  IL,  (June,  1760.) 

The  first  difficulty  that  occurred  after 
his  anival — and  it  is  only  important  as 
showing  the  mutual  distrust  which  exist- 
ed— arose  out  of  the  fact  of  Fuentes'  ad- 
dressing two  dispatches  to  the  British 
Secretary,  one  in  relation  to  the  New- 
foundland Fisheries,  and  the  other  to  the 
Honduras  Settlement,  in  which  he  stated 
that  copies  had  been  sent  to  the  court  of 
France.  This  course  the  British  minis- 
try seriously  resented,  and,  with  the  full 
concurrence  of  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Pitt 
wrote  a  very  earnest  and  harsh  remon- 
strance to  the  Spanish  minister.  As 
early  as  January,  1761,  the  British  min- 
istry deemed  it  necessary  to  exercise  a 
more  complete  vigilance  over  the  Spanish 
minister,  and,  by  means  which  then,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  were  common,  and  con- 
sidered justifiable,  to  put  themselves  in 
possession  of  his  correspondence.  In 
February,  1761 ,  the  Marquis  of  Grimaldi, 
(Minister  of  Spain  at  Paris,)  wrote  in 
cipher  to  London,  that  he  was  busy  en- 
deavoring to  prevent  a  general  peace — 
which  was  much  desired  by  the  French 
nation — or  at  least,  in  an  effort  to  post- 
pone it  till  a  previous  alliance  should  be 
formed  between  Spain  and  France.  These 
letters  were  intercepted  and  read  betore 
they  reached  their  destination.  They 
had  no  other  effect  than  to  stimulate  the 
English  ministry  to  new  efforts,  and  ex- 
ertions were  renewed  to  dispatch  the 
expedition  then  fitting  out  against  Belle 
Isle. 

On  the  5th  March,  another  less  equiv- 
ocal letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  min- 
istry. "  Three  messengers,"  says  Gri- 
maldi, "  are  already  dispatched  to  our 
court,  in  order  by  degrees  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  an  alliance  with  this.  I  will 
acquaint  your  Excellency  with  the  result. 
It  appears  to  me  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  us  to  assure  ourselves  of  France,  and 
engage  her  before  she  makes  her  peace; 
for  (iflerwanh,  I  do  not  know  vhat  incli- 
nation she  muy  have  to  go  to  war  again 


for  our  sake.  1  return  your  Excellency 
a  thousand  thanks  for  your  advices  con- 
cerning the  English  expedition.  They 
are  useful  for  the  ministry  here  and  for 
our  object.  The  Duke  de  Choiseul  has 
charged  me  to  thank  your  Excellency  in 
his  name.  Send  us  word  of  what  you 
know.  The  notion  of  making  proposals 
to  England  for  a  congress,  continues, 
and,  I  believe,  will  be  executed.  For  all 
this,  peace  is  not  yet  made" 

To  this  letter  Fuentes  replied  on  the 
10th,  in  the  same  spirit,  but,  very  reason- 
ably, (as  is  now  apparent,)  seems  to  dis- 
trust the  security  of  his  dispatches.  "  I 
say  no  more,"  he  says,  "  on  account  of 
the  badness  of  the  cipher.  Your  Excel- 
lency may  be  able,  by  means  of  some  ex- 
press, to  send  one  more  difficult,  in  order 
that  we  may  be  able  to  correspond."'  On 
the  17th,  he  again  writes  in  relation  to 
the  modification  of  the  ministry,  on  the 
retirement  of  Lord  Holdernesse :  "  The 
change  of  my  Lord  Holdernesse  will  be 
followed  by  many  others,  as  I  informed 
the  court  since  the  king's  death.  There 
is  a  great  fermentation,  and  a  Scotch  Sec- 
retary of  State  will  create  much  talk.  If 
we  behave  with  proper  resolution,  as  I 
hope  we  shall,  and  if  the  court  of  France 
thinks  and  acts  as  it  ought,  I  promise 
myself  great  satisfaction  ;  and  the  great- 
est of  all  will  be  to  reduce  this  nation 
within  proper  limits,  and  to  reason,  which 
they  do  not  know.  I  return  my  compli- 
ments to  our  friend  Choiseul,  and  shall  do 
what  he  desires." 

On  the  26lh  of  March,  the  French 
Prime  Minister  made  a  communication  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  of  a  desire  to  attempt  to  nego- 
tiate a  separate  peace  with  Great  Britain, 
stating  generally  no  other  basis  than  that 
of  uti  possidetis.  To  this  a  reply  was 
sent,  expressive  of  an  earnest  desire  for 
peace,  an  acquiescence  in  the  terms  sug- 
gested, but  of  a  full  determination,  in  any 
treaty,  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  the  only  and  faithful  ally  of 
Great  Britain. 

It  would  seem  that  the  secrets  of  diplo- 
macy, at  this  juncture,  were  nowhere 
well  kept ;  for  scarcely  had  the  French 
propositions  been  made,  when  the  King 
of  Prussia  wrote  a  private  and  most  car- 
nest  letter  of  remonstrance  to  INIr.  Pitt, 
against  any  negotiation  in  which  his  ter- 
ritories, then  overrun  by  the  Allies,  might 
be  sacrificed.  He  trusted  to  no  diploma- 
tic dispatch.  He  wrote  directly  to  the 
minister.  He  signed  himself  the  minis- 
ter's "  very  alltictionate  friend,  Frederic." 
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Mr.  Pitt's  answer,  filled  with  protesta- 
tions which,  so  far  as  his  individual 
feehngs  were  involved,  were  sincere,  is 
also  preserved ;  and  we  can  easily  con- 
ceive that,  distrusting  the  fidelity  of  his 
king  and  his  colleagues,  and  their  anxiety 
for  peace  on  any  terms,  with  how  much 
sincerity  he  told  the  King  of  Prussia 
"  that  there  were  moments  when  he  trem- 
bled for  his  territories  and  his  safety. 
.  .  Would  to  God,"  he  adds,  "  that  these 
moments  were  past,  and  that  I  could  say 
with  sincerity,  that  these  anxieties  were 
yet  at  an  end." 

During  the  month  of  April,  various 
formal  dispatches  passed  between  the 
two  governments,  without  any  farther 
progress  than  an  agreement  to  send  min- 
isters to  a  congress  at  Augsburg ;  and  on 
the  19th,  the  French  government  pro- 
posed that  ministers  should  be  accredited 
by  each  country,  to  conduct  the  pending 
negotiation  more  conveniently.  This 
was  acquiesced  in,  and  in  the  middle  of 
May,  Mr.  Stanley  arrived  in  Paris,  and 
M.  de  Bussy  in  London.  The  negotia- 
tion commenced  unpropitiously.  Great, 
and  what  may  now  seem  almost  ludicrous 
pains,  were  taken,  that  the  two  diplo- 
matic agents  should  cross  the  Channel  at 
the  same  time  ;  and  when,  on  Mr.  Stan- 
ley's arrival  at  Calais,  it  was  found  that 
De  Bussy  had  not  left  Paris,  and  did  not 
arrive  for  two  days,  so  serious  was  the 
oflfence  given,  that  Mr.  Pitt  directad  Stan- 
ley to  suspend  the  delivery  of  his  creden- 
tials till  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  disowned 
the  conduct  of  his  agent. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  modes  of 
diplomacy  of  those  times.  Mr.  Stanley 
was  instructed  to  watch  the  motions 
especially  of  the  Marquis  de  Grimaldi, 
whose  intrigues  Mr.  Pitt  had  peculiar 
reason  to  apprehend,  and  we  may  infer 
by  what  means  by  Mr.  Stanley's  answer. 
"  I  don't  think,"  says  he,  "  it  will  be  im- 
practicable to  comply  with  this  instruc- 
tion, but  I  must  represent  to  you  that  the 
executing  it  to  any  real  effect  will  be  at- 
tended with  a  vast  expense."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  French  court  spared  no 
blandishments  on  the  British  envoy.  An 
excessive  anxiety  for  peace  was  professed. 
The  most  abundant  courtesy  was  exhibit- 
ed. The  most  beautiful  and  accomplished 
ladies  of  the  court  joined  in  these  courte- 
sies. Nor  were  they  ineffectual,  for  we 
find  him  writing,  with  admirable  self-com- 
placency, "  The  Duchess  de  Grammont 
told  me  to-day  that  the  minister  had  been 
greatly  struck  with  my  conversation.  She 


does  the  honors  of  his  house,  and  showed 
me  all  the  real  preferences ;  ceremonies 
were  for  others,  but  I  had  her  company 
while  they  were  staring  on  us  at  a  dis- 
tance. I  could  see  M.  Shahronberg  and 
Grimaldi  are  extremely  uneasy.  The 
Duke  de  Choiseul  has  expressed  himself 
very  highly  pleased  with  me.  In  all 
other  things,  few  things  have  equaled 
my  reception.  Ladies  of  the  first  quaUty 
have  called  to  visit  me.  I  am  courted,  ca- 
ressed and  invited  on  all  sides."  Again, 
(and  we  can  imagine  with  what  stern 
contempt  Mr.  Pitt  must  have  read  such  a 
dispatch :)  "  The  Duchess  of  Aiguillon 
is  most  grateful  for  his  majesty's  conde- 
scension in  favor  of  the  convent  founded 
by  his  ancestors  at  Quebec.  She  has 
recommended  to  my  care  some  holy  oils, 
to  be  used  in  the  sacraments  of  Canada. 
If  they  reach  you,  I  do  not  doubt  of  their 
being  treated  with  the  respect  which-  she 
deserves,  and  which  even  a  mistaken  re- 
ligion has  a  right  to  claim." 

Nor  were  the  British  ministry  less  at- 
tentive, though  in  a  different  way,  to  the 
French  agent  in  London.  There  is  ex- 
tant a  paper  purporting  to  be  a  report  of 
some  secret  agent  to  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  duty 
will  appear  from  the  following  curious 
extract:  "Tuesday,  July  14.  At  10 
o'clock  (M.  de  Bussy)  went  to  a  merchant 
in  Throgmorton  street — he  left  a  card ; 
then  to  Coleman  street,  to  one  Mr.  Bry- 
an's; thence  to  a  paper-hanging  shop  in 
Holborn ;  thence  to  a  shop  in  Chandos 
street ;  thence  to  a  cabinet-maker's  shop 
in  Chandos  street ;  thence  to  a  cabinet- 
maker's at  the  corner  of  Newport  street, 
Long  Acre  ;  thence  to  a  milliner's  across 
the  way ;  thence  home,  where  he  dined. 
At  7  in  the  evening  he  went  to  M.  Boul's, 
(the  Dutch  ambassador,)  at  Whitehall — 
stayed  about  ten  minutes  ;  thence  to  Rus- 
sell's, the  toy-shop,  stayed  about  half  an 
hour;  thence  to  the  Countess  of  Yar- 
mouth, stayed  there  two  hours,  and  so 
home,"  &c. 

During  the  whole  time  the  British  min- 
ister relaxed  no  effort.  The  expedition 
against  the  French  coast  sailed  on  the 
25th  March ;  and  after  a  month's  vigorous 
siege,  the  fortress  of  Belle  Isle  capitulated 
to  the  English  generals.  The  pending 
negotiations  were  destined  to  an  early 
interruption.  The  fruits  of  the  Spanish 
intrigue  were  soon  developed.  On  the 
15th  July,  1761,  the  French  minister  ad- 
dressed a  private  note  to  the  Enghsh 
government,  in  which  he  hinted  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  a  treaty  with  France,  certain 
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concessions  to  Spain — mainly  the  restitu- 
tion of  some  indicated  captures,  tlie  pri- 
vilege of  the  fisheries,  and  the  surrender 
of  the  Honduras  settlement.  To  this 
Mr.  Pitt  returned  a  prompt  and  character- 
istic reply:  "It  is  my  duty  to  declare 
farther  to  you,  in  plain  terms,  in  the  name 
of  his  majesty,  that  he  will  not  suffer  the 
disputes  with  Spain  to  he  blended  in  any 
manner  whatever  in  the  negotiation  of 
peace  hetween  the  two  crowns;  to  which 
1  must  add,  that  it  will  he  considered  as 
an  affront  to  his  majesty's  dignity,  and  as 
a  thing  incompatible  with  the  sincerity 
of  the  negotiation,  to  make  farther  men- 
tion of  such  a  circumstance.  Moreover, 
it  is  expected  that  France  will  not  at  any 
time  presume  a  right  of  intermeddling  in 
such  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain." 

On  the  14th  of  August,  Mr.  Pitt's  ulti- 
matum to  France  was  submitted  to  the 
cabinet,  and  adopted  by  a  slender  majori- 
ty. Lord  Bute's  private  letter  indicates 
not  only  that  the  power  of  the  great 
commoner  in  the  royal  councils  was  on 
the  wane,  but  that  his  enemies  knew  it. 
It  is  highly  ceremonious.  "  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty  to  state  exactly  to  his 
majesty  the  opinion  of  this  day's  cabinet. 
The  king  has  perused  the  draught,  and 
desires  that  the  letter  may  be  sent  to  M 
de  Bussy.  I  must  not,  however,  conceal 
from  you,  that  his  majesty  shows  a  great 
deal  of  concern  at  a  matter  of  this  import- 
ance being  carried  by  so  slender  a  ma- 
jority, and  has  asked  me  several  times, 
with  eagerness,  why  words  were  not 
chosen  in  which  all  night  have  concur- 
red. I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  so 
much  agitation  concerning  any  question 
that  has  been  before  us."  The  dispatch 
was  sent  on  the  15th. 

Affairs  were  soon  brought  to  a  crisis. 
While  Mr.  Stanley  was  amused  in  Paris, 
and  Mr.  Pitt  and  De  Bussy  were  exchang- 
ing ultimatums  in  London,  closer  rela- 
tions were  forming  between  the  two 
European  courts,  and  heavy  naval  arma- 
ments were  preparing  in  the  Spanish 
ports. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  Mr.  Stanley 
had  a  glimpse  that  the  French  court  was 
deceiving  him  ;  and  about  the  same  time 
an  intercepted  dispatch  from  Grimaldi  to 
Count  de  Fuentes  came  into  Mr.  Pitt's 
possession:  "The  fear  of  our  court, 
which  is  not  badly  grounded,  is  for  the 
fleet.  They  want  to  gain  time  there  till 
she  is  arrived  at  Cadiz,  and  are  privately 
sending  twelve  ships,  by  way  of  convoy. 


As  to  the  other  dispatch  in  cipher,  I  an- 
swer that  without  this  they  have  remain- 
ed here  entirely  bound  by  the  Family 
Agreement  and  the  Convention ;  and  even 
without  this,  what  your  Excellency  men- 
tions is  not  to  be  feared,  unless  it  is  to 
he  believed  that  treaties  are  of  no  use, 
in  which  case  one  will  be  of  as  much 
validity  as  the  other.  However,  there  is 
no  room  for  this  fear,  since  both  instru- 
ments were  signed  on  the  15th,  and  1  ex- 
pect shortly  their  ratification."  On  the 
13th  September,  Grimaldi  again  writes, 
(his  letter  being  intercepted,)  that  the 
treaty  between  France  and  Spain  was 
ratified,  and  that  there  need  be  no  farther 
apprehension  of  accommodation  with 
Great  Britain.  The  French  ultimatum 
was  at  once  rejected,  and  in  less  than  a 
week  Mr.  Stanley  demanded  his  pass- 
ports, and  both  he  and  M.  de  Bussy 
withdrew  from  their  respective  posts. 

On  the  ISth  of  September,  Mr.  Pitt, 
justly  indignant  at  the  duplicity  of  Spain, 
proposed,  in  the  Privy  Council,  an  im- 
mediate declaration  of  war  against  that 
power.  "We  ought,"  said  he,  "from 
prudence,  as  well  as  from  spirit,  to  secure 
to  ourselves  the  first  blow ;  that  if  any 
war  could  provide  its  own  resources,  it 
must  be  a  war  with  Spain ;  that  their 
flota  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  that  the 
taking  of  it  would  at  once  disable  their, 
and  strengthen  our,  hands  ;  and  that  this 
procedure,  so  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the 
nation,  and  the  insults  it  had  received, 
would  be  a  lesson  to  Spain,  and  to  every 
other  power,  how  they  should  presume 
to  dictate  in  our  affairs,  and  to  intermed- 
dle with  a  menacing  mediation  and  an 
officiousness  as  insidious  as  it  was  au- 
dacious." In  the  cabinet  this  counsel 
met  with  no  favorable  response,  but  from 
Lord  Temple.  It  was  renewed,  and  again 
farther  time  for  consideration  desired. 
The  third  time,  the  Secretary  urged  with 
equal  vehemence  the  recall  of  Lord  Bris- 
tol, and  a  Spanish  war ;  and,  finding  no 
one  concurred  w^th  him  but  Earl  Temple, 
abruptly,  and  with  characteristic  violence, 
announced  his  intention  to  resign.  "  This 
is  the  moment  for  humbling  the  whole 
House  of  Bourbon.  If  I  cannot  prevail 
now,  this  is  the  last  time  1  AviU  sit  in  this 
council.  I  thank  the  ministers  of  the 
late  king  for  their  support.  I  was  called 
to  the  ministry  by  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  whom  I  conceive  myself  responsi- 
ble for  my  conduct;  and  I  will  not 
remain  in  a  situation  which  makes  me 
responsible  for  measures  I  am  no  longer 
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allowed  to  guide.''*  It  was  in  answer  to 
this  vehement  annunciation,  that,  accord- 
ing to  contemporary  history.  Lord  Gran- 
ville, then  President  of  the  Council,  said  : 
"  I  find  the  gentleman  is  determined  to 
leave  us ;  nor  can  I  say  that  I  am  sorry 
for  it,  since  he  would  otherwise  certainly 
have  compelled  us  to  leave  him.  But  if 
he  be  resolved  to  assume  the  right  of  ad- 
vising his  majesty,  and  dire.cting  the 
operations  of  the  war,  for  what  purpose 
are  we  called  to  this  council  ?  When  he 
talks  of  being  responsible  to  the  people, 
he  talks  the  language  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  forgets  that  at  this  Board 
he  is  responsible  only  to  the  king."  None 
but  Lord  Temple  and  Mr.  Pitt  supporting 
hostile  policy  towards  Spain,  the  latter 
resigned  the  seals  ;  and  the  brilliant  ad- 
ministration, of  which  he  had  been  the 
animating  spirit,  abruptly  terminated. 

One  suggestion  will  occur  to  the  most 
casual  student  of  this  portion  of  history. 
How  strange  it  is  that,  after  such  disclo- 
sures as  were  made  in  the  intercepted  cor- 
respondence, a  majority,  or  even  any  one 
of  the  cabinet,  should  have  doubted  that 
a  war  was  inevitable  and  politic.  A 
single  sentence  from  Grimaldi's  letter  of 
5th  March,  one  would  think,  must  be 
conclusive.  How  much  stranger  that,  on 
such  a  question," such  papers,  when  in  the 
possession  of  the  minister,  should  not  be 
known  to  his  colleagues.  We  can  under- 
stand why  they  were  not  publiclyreferred 
to  ;  the  means  by  which  they  were  ob- 
tained precluded  that.  Is  it  not,  on  the 
whole,  most  reasonable  to  infer,  that  the 
cabinet  was  apprised  of  all  that  Mr.  Pitt 
knew ;  but  it  being  determined  to  be  rid 
of  him,  for  other  and  ulterior  purposes,  it 
was  part  of  an  inveterate  and  steadily 
pursued  intrigue,  to  force  him  into  a 
resignation,  on  this  question  of  Spanish 
policy,  in  the  belief  that  the  evidence 
which  would  most  avail  to  justify  his 
opinions  could  not,  for  obvious  reasons, 
be  adduced  .'  May  it  not  also  be  inferred, 
especially  from  the  tone  of  Count  Fuentes' 
letters,  that  there  was  a  good  understand- 
ing between  him  and  the  new  ministry, 
and  that  Lord  Bute  and  his  friends  may 
have  calculated  on  this  to  obviate  what 
otherwise  was  inevitable  ?  The  very  inter- 
cepted letters  showed  that  Spanish  hos- 
tility was  principally  hostility  to  Mr. 
Pitt. 

Nor  did  the  secret  cabinet  managers 
stop  here.  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  only  to  be 
dismissed,  but  he  was,  if  possible,  to  be 
discredited ;  and  on  the  very  day  of  his 


resignation,  while  Lord  Granville's  re- 
buke was  sounding  in  his  ears,  before  his 
own  boast,  that  he  was  forced  by  the 
people  on  the  king,  had  died  away,  Mr. 
Pitt  received  an  offer  of  high  and  lucrative 
honors  at  the  monarch's  hand ;  and  such, 
at  the  moment,  seems  to  have  been  the 
strange  trustfulness  of  his  temper,  that 
he  was  so  far  seduced  by  them  as  to  ask 
and  receive,  at  a  moment  when  he  parted 
with  his  king  and  his  colleagues  in 
resentment  at  their  insensibility  on  a 
point  of  national  honor,  a  pension  and  a 
coronet'for  his  wife  and  children.  George 
III.,  it  is  very  apparent,  could  play  the 
hypocrite  as  adroitly  as  less  sturdy  sove- 
reigns. That  this  view  of  this  strange 
inconsistency  is  correct,  is  manifest  from 
Mr.  Burke's  contemporary  comment : 

*'  Immediately,"  says  he,  "  the  Gazette 
gave  notice  of  all  these  transactions.  The 
resignation  made  the  first  article — the 
honors  and  rewards  the  next ;  and  they 
were  followed  by  a  letter  from  our  am- 
bassador in  Spain,  containing  an  account 
of  favorable  and  pacific  language  of  that 
court,  and  of  the  strong  assurance  they 
gave  of  a  desire  to  accommodate  all  dif- 
ferences in  an  amicable  manner.  It  must 
be  owned,  this  manceuvre  was  very  skill- 
fully executed;  for  it  at  once  gave  the 
people  to  understand  the  true  motive  to 
the  resignation,  the  insufficiency  of  that 
motive,  and  the  graciousness  of  the  king, 
notwithstanding  the  abrupt  departure  of 
his  minister.  If,  after  this,  the  late 
minister  chose  to  retire  into  opposition, 
he  must  go  into  it  loaded  and  oppressed 
with  the  imputation  of  the  blackest  ingrati- 
tude. If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should  re- 
tire from  business,  or  should  concur  in  sup- 
port of  that  administration  which  he  had 
left  because  he  disapproved  of  its  measures, 
his  acquiescence  would  be  attributed,  by 
the  multitude,  to  a  bargain  for  his  for- 
saking the  public,  and  that  the  title  and  the 
pension  were  the  considerations.  These 
were  the  barriers  that  were  opposed  against 
that  torrent  of  popular  rage,  which  it  was 
apprehended  would  proceed  from  this 
resignation.  And  the  truth  is,  they  an- 
swered their  end  perfectly.  This  torrent 
for  some  time  was  beaten  back — almost 
diverted  into  an  opposite  course  ;  and 
when,  afterwards,  it  returned  to  those 
objects  against  which  it  was  originally 
directed,  and  where  it  was  most  dreaded, 
it  was  no  longer  that  impetuous  and 
irresistible  tide  which,  in  the  year  17.57, 
had  borne  down  everything  before  it ;  it 
was  weakened,  divided  and  inefiective." 
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Mr.  Pitt  wrote  a  letter  of  explanation 
to  Mr.  Beckford,  but  there  seemed  to 
be  no  cordial  response.  The  people 
were,  to  use  Dodington's  exact  phrase, 
"  sullen  ;"  they  were  irritated  and  disap- 
pointed. 

The  Earl  of  Bute  became  Prime  Min- 
ister, and  Lord  Egremont  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Southern  department.  The 
career  of  the  new  administration  was 
anything  but  tranquil.  Theirs  was  the 
ungracious  duty  of  winding  up  a  war 
which  was  a  legacy  from  their  predeces- 
sors, and  to  strive  for  a  peace  which  they 
gained  no  credit  for  effecting.  Every- 
thing that  went  right,  was  attributed  to 
the  impulses  given  by  Pitt:  everything 
that  miscarriedyWas  attributed  to  their 
incapacity,  and  made  the  subject  of  hu- 
mihating  contrast.  The  first  event  was 
full  of  mortification  and  disappointment. 
The  pacific  administration  was  forced,  by 
Spanish  insolence,  into  the  war  which 
Mr.  Pitt  had  told  them  was  inevitable. 
Lord  Bristol  in  vain  demanded  precise 
answers,  as  to  the  existence  of  a  French 
treaty.  He  was  postponed  and  perplexed 
with  evasions,  almost  as  ofiensive  as  ad- 
missions could  have  been,  until  at  last, 
on  the  10th  of  December,  in  answer  to  a 
positive,  but  most  respectful  demand,  the 
Spanish  Prime  Minister  threw  oft'  the 
mask  he  had  of  late  worn  so  awkwardly, 
and  told  the  British  envoy  "that  the  spirit 
of  haughtiness  and  of  discord  which  dic- 
tated this  inconsiderate  step,  and  which, 
for  the  misfortune  of  mankind,  still  reigns 
so  much  in  the  British  government,  is 
what  has  made  the  declaration  of  war, 
and  attacked  the  king's  dignity,  and  that 
the  Earl  of  Bristol  might  retire  when, 
and  in  what  manner,  v^^as  convenient  to 
him."  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  proudest  hour, 
could  not  have  been  more  offensively  ar- 
rogant to  the  Abbe  de  Bussy,  than  was 
the  Spanish  Premier  to  the  British  Earl. 

On  the  2oth  of  December,  Count  Fuen- 
tes  addressed  a  most  offensive  note  to 
Lord  Egremont,  filled  with  invectives  and 
criminations  of  Mr.  Pitt,  describing  him 


as  one  who  appears  yet  to  hold  the  reins 
of  government:  to  which  the  British 
minister  replied  with  great  power  and  dig- 
nity; and  on  the  2d  January,  1762,  war 
was  formally  declared. 

The  war  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
at  least  in  its  naval  operations,  was  bril- 
liantly conducted,  and  the  two  great  con- 
quests of  Martinico  and  Havana,  in  the 
summer  of  1 762,  were  as  glorious  achieve- 
ments as  ever  signalized  the  British  arms. 
But  still,  these  victories  seemed  not,  as 
formerly,  to  animate  the  public  mind. 
The  trumpet-tones  of  an  ancient  favorite 
were  needed  to  tell  them  when  and  why 
to  rejoice.  These  very  achievements,  as 
we  have  seen,  were  attributed  to  him, 
and  not  to  the  minister.  It  was  his  spirit 
that  was  in  arms.  The  nation  had  begun 
to  tire  of  war.  Its  glories  were  burden- 
some. War  taxation  was  oppressive. 
Troops  were  enlisted  with  difficulty. 
The  ministers  saw  that  peace  must  be 
attained,  and  no  more  propitious  moment 
occurred  than  that  in  which  their  arms 
were  in  the  ascendant.  The  first  step 
was  to  withdraw  aid  from  the  King  of 
Prussia,  a  result  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  long 
ago  foretold.  On  this  being  done,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  resigned,  and  with 
him,  all  the  old-fashioned  Whigs  in  the 
cabinet.  Lord  Bute  took  the  Treasury, 
and  Mr.  Grenville  became  Secretary  of 
State.  This  he  retained  for  a  short  time, 
Mr.  Fox  succeeding  him  with  the  lead  of 
the  Commons — Mr.  Grenville  becoming 
first  Lord  of  Admiralty.  The  negotiations 
for  peace  were  undertaken,  and  for  the 
purpose  individuals  of  higher  rank  and 
greater  consideration  than  Mr.  Stanley 
and  M.  de  Bussy — the  Dukes  of  Bedford 
and  Nevernois,  and  Marquis  de  Grimaldi 
— were  respectively  appointed  ;  and  on 
the  3d  of  November,  1762,  the  prelimi- 
naries of  peace  between  the  two  great 
powers,  which  for  years  had  devastated 
the  world,  were  signed  at  Fontainebleau. 
This  was  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  known  as 
the  great  epoch  of  British  politics,  in  ihcir 
relation  to  America — the  Peace  of  1763. 
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THE  "ANTI-RENT"  MOVEMENT  AND  OUTBREAK  IN  NEW  YORK. 


No  one,  who  is  familiar  with  current 
events  in  our  country,  and  is  watchful  for 
its  interests,  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
danger  to  which  we  are  exposed,  of  late 
more  manifest  than  ever  before,  ifom 
public  licentiousness.  We  call  it  public, 
rather  than  popular  licentiousness,  in  the 
instances  to  which  we  refer,  because, 
though  it  may  have,  in  most  cases,  a  vul- 
gar or  ignoble  origin,  and  may  have  a 
partial  or  local  sway  only,  yet  it  has 
enough  of  countenance  and  support  from 
respectable  quarters  to  give  it  public 
character  and  consequence,  and  to  make 
it  formidable  and  dangerous.  We  shall 
be  understood  when  we  name  the  repu- 
diation of  State  debts,  the  rebellion  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  the  proposed  plunder 
of  Mexican  territory,  as  examples  of  what 
we  mean.  When  dishonesty  becomes  re- 
spectable— is  admitted  and  welcomed  into 
good  society — is  nodded  to  familiarly,  and 
taken  by  the  hand  in  public  places,  by 
those  who  assume  to  be  the  foremost  m_en 
of  their  time — there  is  only  too  much  rea- 
son for  alarm,  lest  the  taint  of  the  disease 
may  be  becoming  vital,  pervading  and 
irradi  cable. 

In  a  country  of  very  large  liberty,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  some  should  occasion- 
ally trespass  on  the  extreme  limits  of  the 
law  of  order  and  safety,  or  that  some 
others  should  habitually  struggle  for  the 
very  largest  liberty — for  absolute  freedom 
from  all  restraint — for  unbridled  indul- 
gence. Said  Plato,  long  ago :  •'  Law  is 
the  god  of  wise  men — licentiousness  is 
the  god  of  fools."  We,  in  thia»  country, 
are  the  pampered  children  of  liberty :  it  is 
not  strange  that  some  of  us  should  be 
spoiled  children.  The  family  government 
to  which  we  are  subjected  in  the  Repub- 
lican Household,  is  of  so  mild,  not  to  say 
loose,  a  character — it  partakes  so  much  of 
the  indulgence  practiced  by  over-fond  and 
doting  parents — we  ourselves  have  so 
much  to  say  about  what  restraints  shall 
and  what  shall  not  be  imposed  on  us — we 
are  looked  upon  and  talked  about,  in  our 
hearing,  as  such  prodigies — that  the  only 
wonder,  perhaps,  in  the  case,  should  be, 
thatwe  should  have  grown  up  to  man's  es- 
tate as  well-behaved,  on  the  whole,  as  we 
are,  and  that  no  more  of  our  number  have 
fallen  into  disreputable  and  scandalous 
ways.     We  have,  in  truth,  all  of  us,  been 
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put  to  one  of  the  severest  trials  to  which 
human  virtue  can  be  subjected.    We  have 
been  allowed  to  have  our  own  heads,  in 
the  hot  blood  of  our  young  days,  with 
free  liberty,  one  and  all  of  us,  at  any  time , 
to  make  common  cause  in  all  manner  of 
licentious  indulgence,   and  shelter   our- 
selves behind  a  public  opinion  created  by 
us  for  the  occasion.     How  well,  or  how 
hardly,  we  have  escaped  in  this  warfare, 
results,  in  proper  time,  will  show.     That 
there  are  grounds  for  misgiving  and  ap- 
prehension, we  think  no  reasonable  man 
can  deny  ;  though  the  case  is  by  no  means 
so  hopeless  that    anybody  should  be  for 
giving  it  up  in  despair.     There   is  not  a 
doubt  in   our  mind  that  there  is  still  a 
principle  of  soundness  left  in  the  con.sti- 
tution  and  heart  of  the  American  people  ; 
and,  on  this  foundation,  we  think  it  our 
duty,  and  the  duty  of  all  who  love  the 
peace  and  prosperity   of  the  country,  to 
build.     Here  rests  oui  hope,  not  only  of 
recovery  from  any  partial  or  local  mala- 
dy which  may  fasten  itself  on  any  part  of 
the  body  politic,  but  of  eventual  restora- 
tion, even  in  cases  where  the  whole  head 
seems  faint,   and  the  whole  heart  sick. 
The  government  and  institutions  of  this 
country  can  stand  a  great  deal   of  hard 
usage  before  they  will  fall  into  ruins — 
just  as  the  prosperity  of  the  country  can 
stand  a  great  deal  of  mal-administration 
before  it  will  be  destroyed  or  arrested. 
Still,   we  think  it  not  unreasonable  or 
unwise  to  indulge,  and  to  express,  a  feel- 
ing of  alarm,  when  we  see  evilopinions 
and  practices — often  most  wild,   dishon- 
est and  disorganizing — apparently  making 
progress  among-  our  people.     The  exist- 
ence of  such  opinions  and  practices,  here 
and  there,  and  now  and  then,  must  be  ex- 
pected, and  need  not  excite  serious  fears  in 
any  mind,  provided  they  do  not  invade  and 
infect  the  healthier  portions  of  the  commu- 
nity.   But  here  lies  the  danger.    In  our  re- 
cent experience,  we  have  seen  most  mis- 
chievous opinions,  leading,  practically,  to 
disorganization  and  anarchy,  not  only  em- 
braced by  very  considerable  numbers — 
which  is  not,  however,  of  itself,  the  point 
of  chief  danger — but  also  patronized  and 
advocated,  or,  at  the  least,  encouraged,  be- 
cause not  condemned,  by  those — and  not 
a  few — who,  by  their  position  in  society, 
their  calling  and  their  associations,  com- 
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mand  public  attention,  possess,  in  some 
good  degree,  the  public  confidence,  and  ex- 
ercise, therefore,  a  strong  influence  over 
public  opinion.  It  matters  not,  for  the  re- 
sults of  things,  by  what  motives  or  consi- 
derations such  persons  are  impelled.  Some, 
no  doubt,  are  led  into  such  fatal  error 
through  an  amiable  sympathy  with  what  is 
called  "  the  masses ;"  which  would  be  very 
amiable  and  commendable,  if  it  were  not 
so  indulged  as  to  extinguish  every  senti- 
ment of  kindness,  or  even  tolerance,  to- 
wards the  rest  of  the  community,  sealing 
up  both  the  judgment  and  the  con- 
science in  complete  judicial  blindness. 
Others,  again,  are  betrayed  through  the 
delusions  which  they  practice  on  them- 
selves in  the  pursuit  of  some  plausible 
but  mischievous  theory  in  politics — some 
theory,  quite  probably,  the  chief  merit  of 
which  consists  in  rejecting  all  history  and 
all  experience,  and  proposing  to  govern 
men  as  if  they  were  gods.  By  far  the 
greater  number,  however,  of  these  per- 
sons, it  is  to  be  feared,  have  nothing  else 
in  view  but  the  success  of  party,  or  the 
accomplishment  of  personal  objects  of 
petty  ambition  or  paltry  gain — ^who  can- 
not afford,  they  think,  and  will  not  sub- 
mit, to  let  any  portion  of  the  people  who 
have  votes  to  bestow  on  election  days, 
slij)  away  from  them,  or  fail  to  come  to 
their  aid,  in  every  need,  for  want  of  a 
little  dishonest  flattery  on  their  part,  or 
because  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a 
public  sacrifice  of  principle,  in  order  to 
avoid  so  heavy  a  discount  of  popular 
support.  They  look  to  the  end,  and  they 
easily  quiet  themselves  about  the  means. 
They  are  struggling  for  success  ;  and  suc- 
cess, in  their  convenient  morality,  will 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  It  is  quite 
astonishing,  and  very  humiliating,  to 
think  how  much  eminent  ability,  in  one 
way  and  another — in  one  party,  or  frag- 
ment of  party,  and  another — is  eaiployed 
in  this  way.  Alas  !  they  little  know  the 
mischief  they  are  doing.  They  little 
know  how  deep-seated  and  wide-spread 
that  moral  disease  is  becoming,  and  will 
become,  the  seeds  of  which  they  are  sow- 
ing in  the  community,  or  the  germs  of 
which,  if  planted  by  other  iiands,  they 
are  assiduously  laboring  to  cultivate.  It 
is  this  which  makes  all  the  danger  in  the 
case.  It  is  this  which  converts  a  slight 
and  innocuous  eruption  on  the  surface  of 
things,  into  running  sores  and  foul  and 
malignant  ulcers.  It  is  this  which  aggra- 
vates a  merely  local  and  temporary  ebulli- 
tion  of    popular    heat  and   impatience, 


which  would  easily  subside  if  left  to  itself, 
under  the  influence  of  a  sound  public 
sentiment — gentle,  yet  firm,  charitable, 
5'et  uncompromising — into  a  popular  com- 
motion which  shakes  the  pillars  of  the 
State.  It  is  this,  and  this  alone,  which 
makes  "  subterranean  "  Democracy  for- 
midable and  dangerous,  and  converts  it 
from  what  it  should  be,  and  might  be 
made — the  ally  of  a  peaceable,  or- 
derly, and  righteous  government — into 
a  disaffected,  unreasoned,  and  unap- 
peasable enemy.  It  is  this  which  gives 
to  subterranean  fervors,  which  other- 
wise would  smoulder  harmlessly  on, 
affording  no  evidence  of  their  exist- 
ence or  their  mischievous  power,  be- 
yond an  occasional  low  and  distant  rum- 
bling, an  intensity  and  activity  which  set 
the  whole  earth  above  them  heaving  and 
trembling  to  its  foundations.  It  is  this 
which  gives  to  vulgar  and  scandalous 
sentiments  in  politics  all  their  circula- 
tion and  all  their  virulence,  and  which 
makes  the  most  infamous  courses  and 
practices  in  politics  tolerated,  and  even 
respectable,  in  public  estimation.  It  is  in 
this  way,  in  short,  that,  as  a  people,  we 
have  come  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  grave 
charge  of  public  licentiousness ;  when, 
otherwise,  the  world  would  have  seen 
nothing  in  our  history  or  condition,  in 
this  respect,  beyond  those  occasional  ex- 
cesses and  irregularities — partial  and  tem- 
porary onlv,  and  easily  controlled  and 
suppressed — to  which  every  country,  and 
especially  every  free  country,  must  be 
subject. 

But,  passing  from  these  general  obser- 
vations— the  force  and  pertinency  of 
which  may  become  more  apparent  as  we 
go  on — we  propose  to  devote  this  paper  to 
some  consideration  of  that  extraordinary 
state  of  tljings  which  has  existed  of  late 
in  several  counties  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  under  the  machinations  and  move- 
ments of  persons  calling  themselves"  Anti 
Renters."  In  all  this  matter  there  is 
nothing,  we  believe,  which  is  difficult  or 
hard  to  be  understood.  When  things  are 
called  by  their  proper  names,  they  will  im- 
mediately appear  in  their  true  light.  A 
few  plain  definitions,  and  some  simple  ex- 
planations, thrown  in  in  the  course  of  our 
remarks,  will  enable  us,  without  difficulty, 
to  sound  "  all  the  depths  and  shoals"  of 
this  subject. 

It  hapjiened  that  an  individual,  born 
and  bred  in  this  country,  and  never  out  of 
it  in  his  life,  and  who  came  to  his  majori- 
ty about  the  year  1785,  came,  at  that  same 
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time,  into  the  possession,  by  inheritance, 
of  a  very  large  estate  in  lands.  It  was  a 
large  estate,  counting  it  by  the  number 
of  acres  comprised  within  its  limits  ;  for 
it  embraced  a  very  large  proportion  of  all 
the  territory  now  within  the  two  counties 
of  Albany  and  Rensselaer;  but  it  was 
then,  the  larger  part  of  it,  an  estate  in  the 
wilderness,  and  productive  only  of  a  very 
moderate  income.  The  young  proprietor, 
however,  caused  the  wilderness  to  be  pen- 
etrated by  his  surveyors  ;  and,  within  ten 
years  from  his  majority,  his  lands,  ar- 
ranged into  farms  of  convenient  size,  were 
found,  with  the  oivnership  in  fee,  except  in 
a  comparatively  few  cases,  in  the  hands 
of  a  body  of  substantial  freeholders  which 
must  have  numbered  not  far  from  three 
thousand.  No  other  example  can  be 
found  in  the  State,  or  perhaps  in  the 
United  States,  of  so  large  a  tract  of  wild 
land  brought,  in  so  short  a  time,  into  ac- 
tual settlement  and  cultivation,  under  in- 
dependent farmers,  each  one  the  owner  of 
the  soil  on  which  he  bestowed  his  labor. 
But  the  original  proprietor  had  not  abso- 
lutely given  away  his  inheritance.  No- 
body, it  is  presumed,  at  that  day,  expected 
or  wished  him  to  do  so.  The  settlers  had 
wanted  the  lands,  as  the  proprietor  had 
wanted  purchasers  for  them,  but  they 
were  without  the  means  of  paying  for 
them  ;  and  they  were  estimated  at  that  pe- 
riod, as  surveyed  into  farms,  taking  the 
whole  tract  together,  at  an  average  price 
of  about  three  dollars  an  acre.  The  lands 
were  not  to  be  had  without  some  compen- 
sation to  the  proprietor;  and  the  question 
was,  on  what  terms  might  cultivators,  who 
had  nothing  to  pay,  go  into  the  possession 
of  them  ?  One  arrangement  might  have 
been  for  them  to  come  under  obligations 
to  pay  for  the  soil,  according  to  its  valua- 
tion, within  some  stipulated  period,  and 
in  the  mean  time  to  pay  an  annual  interest 
on  that  amount,  leaving  the  land  with  all 
the  improvements  they  might  put  upon  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  proprietor,  or  to  stand 
as  a  pledge  for  the  payment.  This  was 
one  way  often  practiced  in  the  country. 
But  there  was  another,  namely,  that  the 
purchasers,  receiving  free  deeds  of  the 
soil,  should  undertake  to  make  to  the 
original  proprietor  a  fixed  and  specific 
return  of  annual  profits,  equal  to  a  very 
moderate  interest  on  the  estimated  value 
of  the  soil  at  the  time  of  the  transfer.  The 
latter  mode  of  compensation  was  the  one 
proposed,  and  agreed  upon.  They  be- 
came at  once,  by  deeds  of  conveyance, 
the  owners  of  the  soil  in  fee  simple ;  they 


stipulating  on  their  part  to  make  an  annu- 
al render  of  profits  to  the  proprietor,  in  the 
shape  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  products 
of  agriculture  and  of  their  labor.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  product  of  one  acre  of 
the  land,  or,  at  most,  of  one  acre  and  a 
half,  under  tolerable  cultivation,  was  suffi- 
cient to  discharge  the  annual  dues  on  a 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres ;  and 
in  all  cases  where  the  lands  were  new,  no 
return  whatever  was  demanded,  or  was 
demandable,  by  the  original  proprietor, 
for  the  first  seven  years  after  the  pur- 
chaser took  possession. 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  things  in 
what  was  called  the  Manor  of  Rensse- 
laerwyck.  Within  ten  years,  or  there- 
abouts, of  the  time  when  the  proprietor 
came  into  full  possession  of  his  estate, 
then  much  of  it  in  the  wilderness,  he  had 
created  a  body  of  substantial  freeholders, 
three  thousand  in  number  we  suppose, 
every  one  of  whom  was  as  good  a  voter 
as  himself  for  the  highest  offices  in  the 
State — and  that,  when  none  but  freehold- 
ers could  vote  for  such  ofiices.  But  these 
freehoklers  were  not  wholly  free  from 
debt.  It  would  have  been  mo^  extraor- 
dinary if  they  had  been.  When  they 
took  possession  of  these  lands,  they  had 
not  the  means  to  pay  for  the  first  acre. 
The  occupant  became  the  owner,  in  fee, 
of  160  acres  of  land  ;  and  as  land  was  not 
common  property  like  the  air,  or  to  be  had 
only  for  the  asking,  it  would  seem  to  fol- 
low of  course  that  some  sort  of  indebted- 
ness must  have  been  contracted  on  account 
of  so  handsome  a  possession.  He  was 
in  possession,  as  proprietor,  of  a  capital 
in  land,  after  seven  years  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  occupancey,  which  at 
a  moderate  estimate,  taking  the  average 
value  throughout  the  tract,  was  not  less 
than  sixteen  hundred  dollars  ;  and  as  yet 
he  had  not  paid,  or  been  required  to  pay, 
one  farthing  on  account  of  it  to  the  origi- 
nal owner.  The  foundation  of  this 
amount  of  solid  property  was  the  land 
furnished  by  the  owner,  free  of  all  charge 
for  the  space  of  seven  years.  On  this  land 
the  settler  had  wrought,  and  out  of  it  he 
had  had  his  living,  for  seven  years;  when, 
by  means  of  his  improvements,  and  the 
natural  rise  in  the  value  of  the  land,  by 
the  progress  of  things  in  the  country,  he 
had  come  to  be  the  possessor  and  owner  of 
this  respectable  amount  of  property.  And 
then  it  was,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  was 
held  to  any  payment  whatever  on  account 
of  his  land.  Then,  by  the  terms  of  his  con- 
tract, a  charge  did  accrue  out  of  it  to  the 
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original  proprietor.  This  charge,  varying 
in  different  parts  of  the  "Manor,"  estimat- 
ed in  cash,  was  equal  to  an  interest  varying 
from  one  and  a  quarter  to  somethins;  less 
than  two  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  farms 
at  the  time  when  the  charge  began  to  be 
payable. 

The  plain  statement  we  have  here  made 
shows,  in  general  term?,  the  relationship 
established  between  the  occupants  and 
owners  of  lands  in  the  counties  of  Albany 
and  Rensselaer,  and  the  original  proprie- 
tor. They  had  their  lands  without  any 
payment  of  purchase-money  in  hand,  and 
without  any  agreement  even  to  pay  a 
principal  sum  for  them.  Instead  of  this, 
they  undertook  to  pay  an  annual  rent; 
and  as  they  were  perpetually  exempt  from 
any  obligation  to  pay  a  principal  sum, 
this  rent  was  to  be  perpetual.  The  im- 
portant fact  that  we  have  now  to  notice 
is,  that,  for  six  years  past,  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  these  two  counties,  where 
lands  are  held  in  the  manner  we  have  de- 
scribed, there  has  been  a  concerted, 
PRACTICAL  REPUDIATION  of  thesc  rcnts, 
and  of  the  obligations,  or  contracts,  under 
which  they  are  payable.  This  concerted 
action  now  embraces,  and  has  for  a  con- 
siderable period  embraced,  several  other 
counties,  where  lands  are  held  under  the 
like  or  analogous  obligations. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  design 
of  repudiation  should  come  to  be  enter- 
tained. If  there  had  been  a  dozen  or 
a  hundred  landholders  only,  scattered 
through  the  county  of  Albany,  having 
their  lands  charged  in  the  manner  we 
have  stated,  with  the  payment  of  rent 
to  as  many  different  landlords,  and  no 
more  cases  of  the  sort  were  to  be  found 
in  the  State,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  ever 
have  entered  into  the  imagination  of  any 
one  of  them,  that  there  was  anything  in 
this  particular  form  of  indebtedness  which 
required  him,  or  which  left  him  at  liberty, 
to  repudiate  the  debt  if  he  could.  But 
sentiments  and  purposes  which  solitary 
individuals  dare  not  avow  or  entertain, 
on  account  of  their  profligacy  or  injus- 
tice, communities  of  men,  composed  of 
just  such  individuals,  will  oftentimes 
boldly  embrace.  There  seems  to  be 
nothing  so  intrinsically  base  or  wicked, 
that  respectable  and  apparently  well- 
meaning  persons  may  not  be  found  to 
encourage  and  support  it,  ])r()viiled  only 
it  have  the  sanction  of  numbers  in  its 
favor.  Many,  perhaps  the  majority  of 
mankind,   never  look   at   all    into    the 


grounds  of  any  opinion  or  belief  they 
may  entertain,  or  of  any  line  of  conduct 
they  may  pursue.  It  is  sufficient  for 
them  that  they  think  and  act  as  others  do 
around  them,  and  that  they  have  the 
countenance  of  what  seems  to  be  public 
or  popular  opinion  for  the  time.  .It  is  in 
this  way,  we  believe,  that  the  idea  of  a 
general  repudiation  of  debts,  existing  in 
the  form  of  rent  charged  on  lands,  so  far 
as  such  repudiation  should  be  found 
practicable,  came  to  be  entertained  and 
extensively  propagated.  There  were 
persons  enough  holding  lands  on  this 
condition  to  make  common  cause,  and 
cover  themselves  under  a  public  opinion 
of  their  own.  There  were  some  thou- 
sands of  such  occupying  the  lands  of 
Rensselaerwyck  alone ;  for  the  number  of 
holders  had  become  of  late  greatly  multi- 
plied, without  materially  increasing  the 
quantity  of  land  held  in  this  manner. 
Indeed,  a  Very  large  proportion  of  the 
whole  country  population  of  Albany  and 
Rensselaer  counties  had  an  interest,  direct 
or  incidental,  in  the  subject.  It  happen- 
ed too,  in  this  case,  that  one  individual, 
or  one  family  alone,  stood  in  the  relation 
of  creditor,  for  the  dues  charged  on  the 
lands,  to  this  large  community  of  land- 
holders. Down  to  January,  1839,  when 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  died,  they  were 
mutually  debtors  to  one  man.  Since  that 
period  there  have  been  two  creditors  for 
their  rents  instead  of  one,  but  only  one 
in  each  county.  Attention  was  thus 
centered  on  an  individual  as  the  owner 
and  receiver  of  these  dues  from  so  many 
debtors.  This,  of  itself,  was  enough  to 
create  a  bond  of  union  and  sympathy  be- 
tween the  debtors.  It  was  very  natural 
that  even  the  best  and  most  honest  among 
them  should  be  led  to  compare  their  own 
personal  condition  with  his.  Thoughts 
of  his  extraordinary  wealth  would  arise 
and  become  the  subject  of  remark.  En- 
vious thoughts  beget  evil  desires  and 
designs.  In  this  condition  of  things,  the 
worst  spirits  in  the  community  are  sure 
to  lead  ;  and  it  would  soon  come  to  be  a 
common  reflection  and  sentiment  among 
them,  "Why,  here  isa  gross  disproportion 
in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  this 
must  be  all  wrong  if  there  be  any  virtue 
or  excellence  in  republican  equality. 
This  is  tribute  which  we  are  paying; 
this  man  is  a  lordling  in  a  re])ublican 
country,  and  we  are  serfs !"  From  this  to 
the  cry  of  "  Down  with  the  Rent,"  was 
but  a  short  step.  Moreover,  this  course 
of  events  was  materially  helped  forward 
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by  the  serious  accumulation  of  indebted- 
ness upon  the  "  Manor,"  which  had  been 
suffered  to  grow  up  in  the  time  of  the  late 
proprietor.  A  more  amiable  and  excel- 
lent man  has  not  lived  in  our  time.  Often 
did  he  resort  to  borrowing  rather  than 
exact  payment  from  debtors,  who  either 
neglected  to  come  to  him  at  all,  or  who 
came  to  him  with  plausible  excuses  for 
delay.  He  would  not  run  the  slightest 
hazard  of  acting  oppressively  towards 
any  human  being.  But  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  many  would  take  advantage  of  this 
lenity,  dishonestly  to  withhold  their  dues, 
and  of  purpose  to  lead  the  way  to  a  com- 
mon resistance  to  the  whole  indebtedness. 
They  knew  that  the  difficulty  of  en- 
forcing collections  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  motives  to  resistance 
greatly  strengthened.  And  so  it  has  un- 
doubtedly turned  out. 

The  first  Anti-Rent  outbreak — we  mean 
of  late  years — occurred  in  the  county  of 
Albany.  During  the  life-time  of  the  late 
proprietor,  everything  remained  quiet. 
A  sense  of  gratitude  for  continual  favors, 
and  a  feeling,  perhaps,  that  any  outrage 
committed  towards  him  or  his  estate 
would  be  resented  by  the  common  senti- 
ment of  the  whole  country,  repressed  any 
open  show  of  that  bitter  animosity  which 
has  since  been  exhibited.  Things  were, 
no  doubt,  prepared  and  ripening  for  a 
movement,  and  his  death  was  the  signal 
for  action.  The  "  Manor"  was  immedi- 
ately alive  with  a  general  stir.  Meetings 
were  held ;  committees  were  appointed  ; 
negotiations  were  had,  and  high  demands 
were  made,  which  were  rejected,  it  may 
be,  in  no  very  gracious  temper.  The 
breach  widened.  Attempts  to  enforce 
collections,  or  serve  process,  were  met  by 
resistance.  Outrages  were  committed  on 
the  officers  of  the  law.  Combinations 
were  effected  by  which  all  legal  ])rocess 
wasrendered  wholly  nugatory.  "  Posses" 
were  called  out  which  effected  nothing. 
And  then  came  the  Helderberg  War. 
Bodies  of  armed  militia  marched  into  the 
disaffected  country — and  marched  back 
again.  The  Legislature  interfered,  and 
commissioners  were  appointed  by  public 
authority,  to  interpose  between  parties  to 
private  contracts,  to  effect  a  settlement. 
Of  course,  they  effected  nothing.  The 
payment  of  rents  throughout  the  whole 
"  Manor  "  was,  in  a  great  degree,  suspend- 
ed, and  so  has  remained  to  this  day.  Ever 
since  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Van  Rensse- 
laer, there  has  been ,  to  a  great  extent,  in  all 
this  "  Manor,"  a  practical  repudiation  of 
debts,  in  the  shape  of  rents,  actually  con- 


summated. None  pay  but  the  few  who 
choose  voluntarily  to  do  so.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  many  who  choose  to  pay,  but 
do  not  because  they  dare  not.  They  are 
threatened  with  personal  injury  and  the 
destruction  of  their  property,  by  their 
neighbors,  if  they  should  do  so.  The 
law  in  this  regard  is  powerless,  and  has 
been  so  for  the  long  period  of  time  we 
have  mentioned.  If  an  officer  appears, 
the  blast  of  a  horn  is  sounded  before  him, 
and  prolonged,  if  need  be,  by  innumera- 
ble echoes,  and  he  can  find  nobody  whom 
he  wishes  to  see.  Nearly  the  whole 
population  in  many  towns  are  "  Anti- 
Renters."  Their  names  are  signed  to 
articles  of  association.  They  make 
regular  and  stated  contributions,  by  a  tax 
of  so  much  per  acre  on  their  lands,  to  a 
common  fund  for  the  support  of  the  Anti- 
Rent  cause.  And  large  numbers  among 
them  are  regularly  enlisted,  organized 
and  armed,  ready  to  appear  at  any  mo- 
ment, disguised  as  Indian  warriors,  for 
any  desperate  service  to  which  they  may 
be  assigned.  In  the  mean  time  this  prac- 
tical repudiation,  supported  by  extensive 
combinations,  and  backed,  by  an  armed 
force,  has  spread  to  other  counties.  In 
about  fifteen  or  seventeen  other  counties 
lands,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  are 
held  under  grants  which  reserve  rents,  in 
many  respects,  not  unlike  those  of  Al- 
bany and  Rensselaer ;  and  in  several  of 
these  the  like  associations  and  organiza- 
tions, and  the  like  practical  repudiation, 
exist.  In  some  of  them  the  greatest  out- 
rages on  the  order  and  peace  of  society 
have  been  perpetrated.  The  law  and  its 
ministers  have  been  set  at  open  defiance, 
and  murder  has  been  committed^f  that 
should  be  called  merely  murder,  where 
death  is  dealt  by  a  volley  in  the  broad 
day,  from  a  force  numbering  some  hun- 
dreds of  men,  in  regular  military  array, 
and  organized  and  in  the  field  avowedly  to 
arrest  and  resist  the  course  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  of  the  land  and  the 
authority  of  government.  It  may  be 
added  that  one  county — Delaware — ^is 
declared,  by  a  public  proclamation  of  the 
Governor,  to  be  at  this  moment  in  a  state 
of  insurrection. 

This,  then,  is  a  case  of  flagrant  repu- 
diation^attempted,  and,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, already  consummated.  And  the 
combinations  for  this  object,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  very  extensive,  and  meanshave 
been  resorted  to  to  make  the  object  effec- 
tual, which  give  it  a  very  marked, 
aggravated  and  dangerous  character. 
We  do  not  suppose  that  all  who  are  en- 
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gaged  in  it,  or  who  contribute  to  support 
it  by  their  means  or  influence,  wish  or 
intend  that  the  cause  of  repudiation  shall 
be  pushed  so  far  as  to  wipe  ofT,  at  once 
and  forever,  every  vestige  of  debt  existing 
in  the  shape  of  rent,  and  bring  about  a 
thorough  and  complete  acquittance  of  all 
the  debtors  by  force  of  this  movement. 
This  is  the  purpose  of  some,  no  doubt ; 
but  many,  we  dare  say,  are  willing  to 
see  a  compromise  effected — of  course,  at 
the  expense  of  the  creditors.     The  object 
of  many,  no  doubt,  is  to  compel  these 
creditors  to  sacrifice  a  part  of  their  dues, 
in  order  to  secure  the  rest.     Perhaps,  the 
most  of  the  "  Anti-Renters"  do  not  look 
for  a  permanent  result  to  their  labors 
much  beyond  this.      But,  in  the  mean 
time,    repudiation     is    actually    accom- 
plished, probably  in  eight  cases  out  of 
ten,  in  some  half-dozen  counties  of  the 
State   where   this   kind  of  indebtedness 
exists.     And  if  "  Anti-Renters"  mean,  in 
the  end,  to  be  liberal  enough  to  allow 
their  creditors  to  receive  a  part  of  their 
dues,  still  the  mischief  of  repudiation   is 
done.     It  is  just  as  base  an  act  of  turpi- 
tude, so  far  as  principle  is  concerned,  to 
compel  a  creditor,  by  violence  or  intimi- 
dation, to  give  up  a  part  of  what  is  hon- 
estly and  fairly  due  to  him  on  a  legal 
contract,  as  it  would  be  to  rob  him  of  the 
whole.     The  highwayman  who  divides 
with   his  victim  on  the  road,  after   he 
gets  him  in  his  power,  may  be  called  a 
generous  fellow,  but  he  is  a  robber  nev- 
ertheless.    Our  admiration  of  his  gene- 
rosity,  even,   would    be    a    good    deal 
abated  if  it  should  appear  that  he  gave 
up  part  of  his  booty  because  he  lacked 
the  physical  ability  to  carry  it  all  away. 
If,  indeed,  it  should  turn  out  that  the 
contracts  in  this  case  are  illegal,  or  that 
the  debts  are  unconscientious,  the  moral 
character  of  the  transaction  would  cer- 
tainly be  changed.    How  that  may  be  we 
may  understand  better,  perhaps,  by  and  by. 
But  this  is  repudiation  ;   and,  as  we 
have    seen    already,    it    is    repudiation 
with   a    high    hand,   and    accompanied 
with    manifold    and   outrageous    crime. 
Wanton  violence  offered  to  innocent  and 
unoffending  persons,  destruction  of  pro- 
perty,  robbery,  arson    and   murder,  are 
among  the  offences  committed  in  carrying 
it  out.     And  this  is  not  ail,  or  the  worst. 
The  State  has  been  attacked  in  its  sove- 
reignty, and  the  foulest  treason  has  been 
committed.    Extensive  combinations  have 
been  formed,  embracing  many  thousands 
of  persons,  and  extending  through  seve- 


ral counties,  to  resist,  by  force  of  arms, 
all  attempts  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
rent  by  legal  process  and  authority,  and 
the   execution   of    all   criminal   process 
growing  out  of  such  resistance;  and  ac- 
tual flagrant  war,  even  to  the  shedding 
of  blood,  has   been  levied  against   the 
State.     A  tragical  affair,  as  our  readers 
know,  occurred  in  August  last,  at  Andes, 
in   Delaware,  when  an   officer,  by  the 
name  of   Steele,  was  shot  down  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty.     A  force,  alto- 
gether, of  260  armed  men,  appeared  on 
and  near  the  ground  on  that  occasion,  in 
regular  military  array.     This  was  not  a 
demonstration  got  up  merely  for  the  case 
then  in  hand — the  sale  of  property  taken 
on  a  warrant  of  distress — and  to  end  with 
that  case  ;  it  was  only  one  act  in  an  or- 
ganized and  systematic  resistance  to  the 
process  and  authority  of  the  law  in  every 
case  of  the  sort  throughout  the  whole  dis- 
affected  region.      There   were,  at    that 
time,  according  to  the  Proclamation  of 
the  Governor  upon  that  event,  a  thou- 
sand or  more  persons  enrolled,  and  sworn, 
as  "  Indians,"  within  the  single  county 
of  Delaware  ;  while,  of  the  force  actually 
on  the  ground  at  Andes,  a  considerable 
portion  had  been  drawn  from  two  of  the 
adjoining    counties.      We    are    advised 
officially,  by  the  same  respectable  author- 
ity,   that    combinations    to     resist,    by 
force,  the  execution  of  both  civil   and 
criminal  process,  have  existed,  for  some 
time,  in  several  counties  ;  that  the  asso- 
ciations formed  for  this  purpose  have  en- 
grafted upon  their  organization  a  force  of 
disguised,  masked  and  armed  men,  sub- 
ject to  the  orders  and  directions  of  the 
officers  of  these  associations,  and  by  and 
through  which  force,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  its  disguises  and  masks,  the  re- 
sistance to  the  execution  of  legal  pro- 
cess is  to  be  made  ;  that  the  avou'cd  and 
declared  object  of  the  associations  is  to 
prevent  by  force  the  collection  of  rent ; 
that  they  have  a  regular  flsc,  to  which 
fixed   contributions  are   statedly  made  ; 
that  the  officers  of  the  associations,  and 
all  the  enlisted  men,  are  sworn  to  be  true 
to  this  cause,  and  to  keep  each  other's 
secrets  ;  that  magistrates,  constables  and 
supervisors  have  joined  these  combina- 
tions ;     and    that    these    organizations, 
armed  and  unarmed,  wherever  they  exist, 
have  and  avow  a  common  object,  make 
common  cause,  and  act  in  entire  concert 
and   cooperation.     Here,  then,  is  rebel- 
lion, wide-spread,  and  of  desperate  in- 
tent.   The  object  proposed  is  of  a  general 
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nature,  and  of  great  public  concern;  and 
that  object  has  been  attempted  in  repeated 
instances  to  be  carried  out  by  force — by 
assemblages  of  armed  men.  Such  insur- 
rections are  clearly  treasonable  under 
the  statutes  of  the  State;  "they  have  a 
direct  tendency  to  dissolve  all  the  bonds 
of  society,  and  to  destroy  all  property, 
and  all  government  too,  by  numbers  and 
an  armed  force." 

How  this  case — so  extraordinary,  so 
degrading  to  the  character  of  the  State, 
and  so  alarming — has  been  met  and 
treated  by  men  and  parties  out  of  the 
circle  of  Anti-Rent  operations ;  what  the 
public  press  has  had  to  say  about  it ; 
and  how  it  has  been  met  and  treated  by 
the  public  authorities ;  of  these  things 
we  may  have  occasion  to  speak  further 
on.  At  present,  we  must  take  some  no- 
tice of  the  more  prominent  matters  that 
have  been  put  forth  in  various  quarters 
as  justifying,  if  not  a  resort  to  extreme 
measures,  at  least  a  strong  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  resentment,  on  the  part 
of  those  owning  or  holding  lands  subject 
to  rent,  towards  their  creditors,  the 
owners  of  these  rents.  It  is  said  that 
there  is  something  wrong  in  the  relation 
between  these  parties — something  which 
ought  not  to  be  suffered  in  a  free  coun- 
try— something  degrading  to  the  land- 
holders, inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions,  and  calling  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  public  authorities.  Op- 
pression is  sometimes  alleged  in  reference 
to  the  original  contracts  of  sale  and  pur- 
chase. They  are  spoken  of  as  hard  bar- 
gains, oppressively  insisted  on  and  en- 
forced. Doubts  are  expressed  about  the 
title  to  the  lands ;  and  complaints  are 
made  that  the  legal  facilities  for  enforc- 
ing collections  of  rents  are  too  great. 
Let  us  see  what  foundation  there  is  for 
these  allegations — how  much  of  this 
spirit  of  complaint  is  founded  in  just 
considerations,  how  much  in  imaginary 
ills — how  much  of  it  is  real,  and  how 
much  is  assumed  for  the  occasion. 

It  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  that 
we  should  understand  the  true  relation 
subsisting  between  the  parties  to  deeds 
which  convey  lands  in  perpetuity,  re- 
serving annual  rents ;  for  this,  we  be- 
lieve, is  the  kind  of  conveyance  most 
complained  of — atany  rate,  it  is  that  under 
which  the  lands  in  the  quondam  "  Manor 
of  Rensselaerwyck  "  are  principally  held. 
Be  it  remembered,  that  we  are  now  look- 
ing after  the  substance  of  things,  and 
names  must  not  be  suifered  to  mislead  us. 
It  has  been  common  to  call  these  con- 


veyances. Leases ;  to  call  the  grantor, 
a  landlord  ;  and  the  grantees,  Tenants. 
Strictly,  every  one  who  holds  land  is  a 
tenant ;  but  the  word,  as  popularly  under- 
stood, is  usually  employed  to  designate 
those  who  hold  lands  belonging  to  others, 
under  some  agreement  for  the  temporary 
occupation.  So  the  term  landlord  may 
mean  any  one  of  whom,  or  from  whom, 
lands  are  holden,  or  the  title  derived ; 
but  it  is  usually  applied,  with  us,  to  the 
owner  of  lands  occupied,  under  agree- 
ment, by  others.  The  M^ord  lease,  in  its 
appropriate  meaning,  is  a  contract  of  let- 
tin}?,  by  the  owner  of  lands,  to  another. 

Now,  we  have  already  said  that  the 
occupants  of  these  lands  are  freeholders; 
and  a  freeholder  is  one  who  holds  inde- 
pendently of  the  will  and  caprice  of  a 
feudal  lord  or  landlord,  or  anybody  else. 
But  this  term  does  not  fully  describe  the 
tenure  of  these  occupants ;  for  an  estate 
for  life  is  a  freehold,  and  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a  leasehold  and  a  limited  estate. 
The  farmers  of  Albany  and  Rensselaer 
have  better  estates  than  this.  Theirs  are 
estates  of  inheritance — estates  in  fee — 
estates  to  last  forever.  Their  convey- 
ances are  deeds  of  assurance,  and  they 
run  in  this  wise,  namely  :  that  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer,  "  by  these  presents,  doth 
grant,  bargain,  sell,  remise,  release  and 
confirm  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part,  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns,  all 
that  certain  farm,  piece  or  parcel  of  land," 

&c. "  to  have  and  to  hold  the   said 

farm,  piece  or  parcel  of  land,  unto  the 
said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs 
and  assigns,  to  the  only  proper  use  and 
behoof  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part, 
his  lieirs  and  assigns,  forever."  This  is 
language,  as  every  lawyer  knows,  which 
has  a  strong  legal  significance.  By  it 
every  particle  of  interest  which  the  grantor 
had  in  the  soil  passed  to  the  grantee. 
The  grantee  became  the  sole  owner. 
There  was  not  only  no  present  interest 
in  the  soil  reserved  to  the  grantor,  but 
there  was  no  future  or  reversionary  in- 
terest. There  was  a  clean  conveyance 
of  the  whole  estate — of  the  whole  pro- 
perty. 

It  is  true,  that  while  the  fee  was  grant- 
ed— by  which  we  mean,  according  to  the 
modern  use  of  the  term,  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  the  soil — a  certain  annual  profit 
or  return  from  the  land  was  reserved  by 
the  deed  to  the  grantor,  and  stipulated  to 
be  paid  by  the  purchaser.  This  was  an 
annuity,  and  was  the  consideration,  or  a 
part  of  it,  for  the  purchase.  It  was  a 
mode  of  paying  for  the  fee,  by  paying  for 
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the  perpetual  use.     It  is  known  in  the  law 
as  rent,  though  in  some  respects  ditTering 
essentially  from  rent  reserved  upon   a 
lease,  by  the  common  law.     It  was  called, 
and  is   called,  fee-farm  rent.     It  did  not 
carry  with  it,  and  as  inseparably  incident 
to  it,  as  other  rent  did,  a  right  of  distress. 
Without  a  stipulation  to  that  effect  in  the 
deed,  it   was  rent   seek — dry   or   barren 
rent — and  could  only  be  collected  by  an 
action,  as  for  an  annuity  or  other  debt. 
But  by  a  stipulation,   or  covenant,   by 
which  the  right  of  distress  was  expressly 
granted  by  the   purchaser,  it  became  a 
rent-charge,  and  then  it  might  be  recovered 
or  enforced,  either  by  action  or  by  dis- 
tress.    Such  a  stipulation  is  found  in  the 
conveyances   we  are   now  considering. 
Under  these  conveyances,  the  rent  is  a 
rent-charge.     The  purchaser  has  agreed, 
in  case  of  his  failure  to  pay  for  his  land, 
as  the  stipulated  payments  fall  due,  that 
his  grantor  and  creditor  may  distrain  his 
property  on  his  premises — may  take  such 
property  away,  and  sell  it  at  public  ven- 
due, for  the  satisfaction  of  his  debt.     But 
in  all  this  there  is  no  property  in  the  soil 
reserved  to  the  grantor.     The  grantee  has 
it  all,  as  much  as  if  no  rent   had  been 
reserved.     He  has   contracted  to  pay  a 
debt,  by  deed,  and  he  has  given  to  his 
creditor  a  right  to  take  his  personal  ef- 
fects  in  pledge  and  as  security  for  the 
payment,   with   the   right  to   make  the 
debt  out  of  them  if  he  can.     So  far  it  is, 
in  substance,  a  personal  mortgage  of  a 
peculiar  legal  character.     The  pledge,  or 
right  of  distress,   is  given,  and  left  to  be 
pursued  under  the  existing  regulations  of 
the    law    in    regard   to    it — regulations 
which   now  carefully  guard  the  debtor 
against  oppression  or  injury  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right.     In  the  cases  we  are 
considering,  the  right  of  distress  rests,  as 
we   have   said,  in  contract,  under  legal 
regulations  ;  and  it  is  no  more  than  the 
universal  right  which  exists  in  the  New 
England  States,  in  reference  to  all  debts, 
without    any     special    contract,    under 
their  law  of  attachment  on  mesne  process. 
There,  they  not  only  do  not  abolish  dis- 
tress for  rents,  but  they  give,  in  effect,  a 
right  of  distress  for  all  debts.     They  pro- 
bably do  not  rc--ard  it  as  a  wrong,  that 
unwilling  debtors  should  be  compelled  to 
pay.     The   law   holds   the   property   of 
debtors  liable  to  be  taken  in  ])le(lgc,  or 
distrained,   for  tiicir   debts.     And  this  is 
no  impeachment  of  the  title  or  ownership 
of  their   j)roperty  ;  though   it  is  just  as 
much  so  as,  in  the  cases  before  us,  the 


rent  reserved,  with  the  right  of  distress,  is 
an  impeachment  of  the  full  right  of  pro- 
perty which  these  purchasers  have  in  the 
soil  which  has  been  conveyed  to  them. 

But  there  is  another  feature  in  these 
conveyances  which  must  be  considered. 
There  is  a  provision  to  this  effect :  That 
in  case  of  failure  to  pay  the  rent,  and  the 
want  of  sufficient  distress   to  make  the 
rent  out  of,  and  in  case,  generally,  of  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  grantee  to  keep 
and  perform  his  covenants   contained  in 
the  deed,  a  right  of  reentry  into   the  lands 
accrues  to  the  grantor.     One  of  the  cove- 
nants is  for  a  right   of  preemption  to  the 
grantor,  at  the  grantee's  own  price,  if  he 
is  minded  to  sell.     Here,  undoubtedly,  is 
a  stringent  provision.     The  purchaser,  in 
eiFect,  pledges  his  land  to  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  covenants.     His  title  and 
ownership  are  in  no  degree  impaired.    The 
whole  estate  vests  in  him,  and  forever; 
but  he  imposes  a  heavy  penalty  on  him- 
self, in  case  he  fails  to  keep  his  agree- 
ments with  hisgrantor.     Every  mortgager 
of  lands  does  much  the  same  thing.     He 
is  liable  to  lose  his  land.     By  this  pro- 
vision there  is  a  possibility — depending, 
however,    loholly    on    himself — that    his 
estate  may  be  defeated.     This  is,  in  law, 
a  "condition  subsequent."     If,  however, 
the  forfeiture  is  incurred  by  the  non-pay- 
ment of  rent,  the  law  interposes  in  his 
behalf,  and  gives  him  a  reasonable   time 
to  redeem  his  land,  by  the  payment  of 
arrears.     The  law  comes  to  his  aid  where 
mere  negligence  or  misfortune  may  have 
led  to  the  forfeiture.     And  in  no  other 
case  can  he  incur  a  forfeiture  but  by  the 
direct,  voluntary  commission  of  some  act 
in  the  face  of  his  own  contract.    Undoubt- 
edly, these  conditions,  annexed  to  estates 
in  fee,  (and  they  are  annexed  also,  com- 
monly, to  estates  held  under  leases  for 
life,  or  for  long  terms,)  are  sufficiently 
severe,  if  rigorously  enforced.     The  law 
does  not  regard  them   Avith  favor;  and 
custom  and  con.science  are,  and  longhave 
been,  opposed  to  a  rigorous  or  harsh  ex- 
action of  them  ;  and  where  such  exactions 
have    been    attempted,    in    times    past, 
Chancery  has  gone  as  far  as  it  could  to 
relieve   against   them.     In   practice  and 
cfiect  tliey  are,  in  truth,  at  this  day,  (ex- 
cept in  rare  instances,)  extreme  remedies 
reserved  for  extreme  cases.     At  any  rate, 
they  have  been  so,  as  far  as  we  can  learn, 
among   the  freeholders   of  Albany   and 
Rensselaer,    and    generally    where    the 
Anti-Rent  excitement  has  most  prevailed. 
If  there  has  been   a  single  case  of  just 
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complaint  on  this  ground,  it  has  not  met 
our  eye,  or  come  to  our  knowledge. 

What  we  have  now  said  is  enough  to 
show  the  true  relation  subsisting  between 
the  parties  to  these  conveyances ;  and 
the  sum  of  the  matter  is  this :  These 
farmers  are  owners  of  a  freehold  estate 
of  inheritance — an  estate  in  fee  simple. 
Nobody  owns  their  farms,  or  has  any 
part  of  the  ownership,  except  themselves. 
Having  contracted  to  pay  for  their  farms 
by  an  annual  sum,  they  have,  in  effect, 
pledged  their  land  as  security  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  this  and  other 
covenants.  But  they  are  in  no  wise  de- 
pendent on  the  will  or  favor  of  their 
grantor  or  his  heirs,  for  the  perpetual  en- 
joyment of  their  estates.  Their  estates 
are  inheritances  to  which  their  heirs  may 
succeed.  They  may  contract  debts  on 
the  strength  of  them.  They  may  dispose 
of  them,  at  their  free  will  and  pleasure, 
by  devise.  They  may  sell  and  convey 
them  as  they  please,  only  giving  their 
grantor  a  chance  to  become  the  purchaser 
— a  condition  which,  welearn,  has  never, 
in  a  single  instance,  been  insisted  on. 
They  hold  independently,  by  deeds  of 
conveyance,  and  not  by  leases.  They 
are  not  tenants  in  the  sense  they  would 
he  if  their  estates  were  limited  and  lease- 
hold ;  nor  is  their  grantor  a  landlord  in 
the  sense  he  would  be  in  that  case. 
,  As  a  person  entitled  to  an  annual  pay- 
ment issuing  out  of  land,  and  technically 
called  rent,  he  is  embraced  in  certain 
statutory  provisions  under  the  name  of 
landlord ;  and  in  hke  manner  these  free- 
holders, though  owning  the  fee,  may  be 
called  tenants  in  legal  parlance,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  persons  owing  rent,  and  hold 
land  which  is  subject  to  rent,  in  no 
other  sense  does  the  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenant  exist  between  the  parties  to 
these  conveyances,  and  whenever  they 
are  spoken  of  as  such,  this  distinction 
should  not  be  forgotten. 

An  idea  has  prevailed  extensively  that 
the  "  Manor"  lands  must  be  held  by  what 
are  called  feudal  tenures :  with  some  a 
very  honest  idea;  with  others  not  so 
honest.  It  is  a  capital  in  trade  much  re- 
lied on  by  some,  to  talk  of  "  manorial " 
rights  and  privileges,  of  the  "  lord  pa- 
troon,"  or  the  "  lord  proprietor,"  and  his 
«'  vassals,"  the  tenants.  We  have  seen 
already  that  the  farmers  in  Albany  and 
Rensselaer  counties,  in  reference  to  whom 
the  complaints  have  been  loudest,  cannot 
well  be  called  vassals  or  serfs  to  any- 
body, unless  independent  freeholders  are 


such  ;  and  they  have  been  freeholders,  and 
feeholders,  fiom  the  hour  they  set  foot  on 
their  lands  under  their  present  titles. 
The  "patroon,"  after  the  Revolution, 
whatever  he  might  have  been  before, 
was  simply  the  owner  of  a  large  tract  of 
land.  Others  have  owned  larger  tracts 
in  this  State,  since  the  Revolution,  out  of 
all  comparison.  Phelps  and  Gorham 
were  proprietors,  at  one  time,  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  State  lying 
west  of  the  region  of  the  Cayuga  Lake. 
A  company  of  foreigners  in  Holland 
owned  more  acres  in  this  State,  twice  or 
three  times  told,  we  think,  than  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer.  There  are  several  indi- 
viduals, or  families,  and  corporations, 
holding,  at  this  day,  a  reversionary  in- 
terest in  lands  in  the  city  of  New  York — 
lands  paying  ground -rents  too — of  more 
value,  probably,  by  a  great  deal,  than  the 
"  Manor "  lands  of  the  Van  Rensselaers 
were  ever  worth.  If  the  Van  Rensselaers 
are  "  lords  proprietors,"  we  can  only  say 
there  are  a  great  many  such  among  us. 
The  truth  is,  that  these  gentlemen  are 
comparatively  small  proprietors  of  lands. 
The  late  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  as  we 
have  seen,  sold  and  conveyed  the  fee  of 
a  great  part  of  his  lands  in  Rensselaer- 
wyck,  about  fifty  years  ago.  From  that 
day  to  this,  neither  he  nor  his  heirs  have 
owned  a  rood  of  the  lands  thus  sold,  or 
had  any  share  in  the  ownership,  unless 
it  may  have  been  in  solitary  instances 
by  re-purchase.  There  never  has  been 
a  moment  since  such  sale  when  they  could 
legally  set  a  foot  on  those  lands  without 
the  consent  of  the  rightful  owner,  or  un- 
der agreement  with  him.  What  they 
have  owned,  and  do  own,  is  a  debt  due 
from  the  purchasers  of  these  lands,  for 
the  purchase-money  or  consideration  of 
sale,  and  which  exists  in  the  shape  of 
an  annuity,  or  of  annual  profits,  and  is 
technically  called  rent ;  and  which  is 
secured  by  a  pledge,  first,  of  the  person- 
al effects  of  the  debtor  on  his  premises, 
and  next  of  his  land.  If  there  is  any- 
thing "feudal"  about  this,  then  every 
pledge  of  personal  property,  and  every 
mortgage  of  real  estate,  as  security  for 
debt,  is  feudal.  The  debt  in  this  case  is 
a  very  moderate  annual  interest  upon  the 
value  of  the  lands,  as  a  capital  or  princi- 
pal sum,  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  or  at  the 
time  when  payment  was  first  demanded. 
As  it  is  in  the  light  of  purchase -money, 
it  is  secured  on  the  land ;  and  as  the 
principal  sum  is  never  demandable,  the 
interest  is  perpetual — or  at  least,  until, 
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by  agreement  of  parties,  a  principal  sum 
shall  be  paid.  We  know  of  nothing  in 
the  payment  of  interest,  or  in  the  pay- 
ment of  rent,  which  makes  a  man  a 
vassal.  If  it  be  so,  every  corner  in  the 
State  is  crammed  with  vassals.  And  we 
know  of  nothing  about  the  receipt  of  in- 
terest, or  of  rent,  which  makes  a  man  a 
lord.  If  it  be  so,  they  are  as  plenty  as 
blackberries. 

In  other  parts  of  this  State,  a  very 
common  mode  of  disposing  of  lands  by 
proprietors,  and  by  the  State  itself,  has 
been  to  give  to  settlers,  or  purchasers, 
what  are  called  Contracts  for  Deeds. 
Settlers  take  possession  under  these  con- 
tracts, and  make  their  improvements,  and 
bring  the  lands  into  cultivation.  They 
have  no  title  ;  that  rests  with  the  pro- 
prietors. They  obligate  themselves  to 
pay  the  purchase-money  of  the  lands  in 
annual  installments,  in  a  certain  number 
of  years,  and  to  pay  annual  interest  on 
the  whole  sum  remaining  unpaid.  This 
annual  interest  is  in  the  place  of  rent, 
and  calculated  as  it  is  at  seven  per  cent., 
it  is  not  a  very  light  rent.  On  a  failure 
to  pay  the  principal  and  interest,  as  they 
fall  due,  or  any  part  of  either,  the  occu- 
pant is  liable  to  be  turned  adrift  from  his 
farm  and  his  improvements,  with  little 
ceremony  or  delay.  Under  this  kind  of 
arrangement,  the  greater  part  of  the 
lands  in  the  western  and  northern  parts 
of  the  State  have  been,  and  are  being, 
taken  up  and  settled.  Here,  it  will  be 
seen,  the  proprietors  are  at  once  the 
owners  of  the  lands  and  of  the  debts  due 
upon  them.  The  rule  has  been,  not  to 
give  title  except  on  full  payment.  If 
any  change  has  been  made,  it  has  been 
by  giving  title,  and  taking  back  mort- 
gages, in  some  cases  where,  by  improve- 
ments on  the  lands  and  partial  payments, 
the  security  would  be  deemed  ample. 
We  have  ourselves  seen  personally  some- 
thing of  the  operation  of  settling  a  new 
country  under  these  land-contracts.  We 
are  sure  there  Avas  nothing  "  feudal"  in 
the  case,  and  yet  we  are  sure  the  settlers, 
in  a  thousand  instances,  Avould  have  been 
glad  to  have  changed  places  with  the 
freeholders  of  llen.sse!aerwyck.  Often- 
times, the  lands  were  not  permanently 
settled  till  wave  after  wave  of  temporary 
occupants,  in  a  long  succession  of  years, 
had  passed  over  them.  Not  one  in 
twenty,  we  think,  if  half  as  many,  of 
those  who  first  took  up  these  lands,  ever 
became  the  owner  of  the  farm  he  occu- 
pied, or  found  a  permanent  liome  where 


he  first  took  up  his  residence.  And  this 
was  no  fault  of  the  soil,  for  the  sun  never 
shone  on  a  better.  It  was  the  case  of 
men  going  into  possession  of  new  lands 
which  they  could  not  pay  for,  and  which 
they  were  obliged  to  leave.  The  propri- 
etors could  not  give  them  the  land,  and 
would  give  them  no  interest  in  the  soil 
till  it  was  paid  for.  Indebtedness,  under 
a  heavy  interest  account,  often  increased 
faster  than  the  profits  from  new  lands 
remote  from  markets.  In  short,  the  pro- 
prietors— the  "  lords  proprietors,"  if  any- 
body chooses  to  call  them  so — were  rich, 
or  deemed  to  be  rich  ;  and  the  tenants — 
their  vassals,  if  anybody  chooses  to  call 
them  so — were  comparatively  poor,  and 
often  in  debt  beyond  redemption.  There 
was,  at  any  rate,  quite  as  much  lordship, 
and  quite  as  much  vassalage,  in  this  case, 
as  existed  in  the  "  Manor"  of  Rensselaer- 
wyck,  and  often  a  great  deal  more  hard- 
ship and  strict  dealing.  It  is  alwaj's  a 
hardship  for  a  man  to  want  a  good  farm, 
and  not  have  the  means  of  paying  for  it ; 
and  this  is  felt  the  more  if  he  has  been 
allowed  to  occupy  and  improve  a  farm, 
and  live  from  the  profits  of  its  cultiva- 
tion, for  many  years,  without  paying  the 
owner  the  first  farthing  for  it,  or  for  the 
use  of  it.  This  grievance  has  been 
strongly  felt,  at  times,  among  the  settlers 
on  some  of  the  lands  west  of  the  Gene- 
see. They,  too,  have  talked  of  repudi- 
ating. It  was  not  "  Anti-Rent"  with 
them  ;  but,  like  others  elsewhere,  they 
were  for  the  land,  and  against  the  pay- 
ment. As  they  could  not  set  up  feudal- 
ism in  the  case,  they  set  up  something 
else.  The  land  offices  were  their  par- 
ticular abomination;  and  agreeing  among 
themselves,  first,  that  the  title  ol  the  pro- 
prietors was  doubtful,  and  next,  that  it 
was  best  for  them  to  keep  the  lands  at 
any  rate,  and  refuse  payment,  unless, 
perhaps,  on  their  own  terms,  they  made 
ready  for  war.  In  the  winter  of  1836, 
they  marclied,  in  ibrce,  on  a  land  office 
at  Maysville,  in  Chautauque  County, 
demolished  it,  destroying  many  of  the 
books,  and  put  tlie  agent  to  fiiirht.  In 
the  spring,  at  daylight  of  a  May  morn- 
ing, about  two  or  three  hundred,  armed 
with  every  sort  of  deadly  weapon, 
marched  into  Batavia,  prepared  to  do 
their  will  on  the  land  olfice  at  that  place. 
They  found  nearly  the  entire  adult  male 
population  of  the  village,  armed  with 
muskets  well  loaded  witii  ball,  under  the 
direction  of  the  sherJll,  ready  to  receive 
them.     This  prompt  and  spirited  conduct 
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and  resistance  put  an  end,  at  once,  to 
any  farther  attempts  at  this  mode  of  set- 
tling with  land  offices  in  that  region. 
But  the  hostile  spirit  was  not  subdued. 
Last  winter  the  sheriff  was  resisted  in 
Cattaraugus  by  an  armed  force,  when 
attempting  to  execute  a  writ  of  posses- 
sion. The  writ  was  against  a  man  who 
had  taken  a  contract  for  his  farm  of  150 
acres  in  1821,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury before,  when  he  had  paid  one  dollar. 
He  paid  neither  interest  nor  principal 
till  1837,  when  he  was  induced  to  take 
a  new  contract,  and  pay  fifty  dollars ; 
and  after  that  he  utterly  refused  to  pay 
any  more.  He  had  a  most  valuable  farm, 
for  which  he  was  required  to  pay,  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  at  a  rate  rather  below 
than  above  the  value  of  new  land.  And 
this  was  regarded  in  that  quarter,  quite 
extensively,  as  a  case  calling  for  sympa- 
thy, if  not  for  violence.  The  truth  is, 
and  it  is  only  too  apparent,  that  it  is 
not  that  particular  form  of  indebtedness 
for  land  which  is  called  rent — it  is  in- 
debtedness for  land  in  any  and  every 
form — which  makes  the  trouble.  The 
agrarian  spirit  of  the  times  is  alive  with 
a  special  hostility  to  this  indebtedness. 
The  claim  is  for  land  to  every  man 
without  paying  for  it.  Property  in  land, 
beyond  what  a  man  can  personally  oc- 
cupy and  cultivate,  is  especially  de- 
nounced; and  so  is  property,  or  debts,  due 
for  land.  It  is  denounced  as  monopoly, 
it  is  branded  as  "  feudal,"  and  inconsist- 
ent, therefore,  with  "  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions !" 

We  think  it  not  unimportant  to  put  to 
silence,  so  far  as  truth  can  do  it,  the 
customary  clamor  in  v/hich  many  persons 
indulge  about  feudal  tenures  in  the 
"  Manor"  of  Rensselaerwyck.  Many, 
we  doubt  not,  are  deceived ;  but  some, 
who  use  this  "  argument"  most  freely, 
must  know  better,  or  they  ought  to 
know  better. 

It  is  a  settled  rule  in  New  York  that 
all  valid  individual  title  to  lands  in  the 
State,  is  derived  either  from  the  State, 
or  from  the  crown,  or  royal  government 
of  the  Colony,  previous  to  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  such  title  must  be  verified  by 
patent.  The  reliable  title  of  the  Van 
Rensselaers  to  the  lands  of  Rensselaer- 
wyck, though  their  ancestors  had  had 
the  possession  and  ownership  long  be- 
fore, dates  from  a  patent  under  James  II., 
in  1685,  confirmed  by  a  patent  under 
Queen  Anne  in  1704.  James  had  his 
title  to    lands  in  New  York  by  grant 


from  Charles  JI.,  which  expressly  de- 
clared that  they  should  be  held  "  in  free 
and  common  socage,  and  not  in  capite  by 
knight-service."  The  same  tenure  wag 
declared  to  be  that  by  which  the  Van 
Rensselaers  should  hold,  in  the  patent  to 
them.  Previous  to  the  time  of  the  grant 
from  Charles  II.  to  his  brother,  a  statute 
of  the  realm  had  been  passed  which  had, 
as  Chancellor  Kent  remarks,  "  essentially 
put  an  end  to  the  feudal  system  in  Eng- 
land, although  some  fictions  (and  they 
are  scarcely  anything  more)  founded  on 
the  ancient  feudal  relations  and  depend- 
ence are  still  retained  in  the  socage  ten- 
ures. In  1787,  an  act  to  the  hke  effect, 
but  more  extended,  in  respect  to  the  in- 
cidents of  socage  tenures,  was  passed  by 
the  legislature  of  New  York.  It  was 
scarcely  necessary  to  have  done  this, 
since  it  is  clear  that  not  a  trace  of  the 
military  tenures  of  the  feudal  system,  nor 
any  of  the  more  burdensome  incidents  of 
the  socage  tenures,  ever  existed  here  at 
all.  It  was  done  for  abundant  caution. 
And,  at  any  rate,  from  that  date,  although 
socage  tenure  was  nominally  retained, 
yet  not  a  mark  of  its  feudal  incidents  re- 
mained, except  such  as  were,  in  effect, 
pure  fictions.  The  only  incidents  re- 
tained were,  fealty,  to  be  enforced  by 
distress,  and  the  holdins  of  a  lord  or 
superior ;  and  these  were  merely  theo- 
retical. If  they  were  ever  resolved  into 
any  practical  meaning,  it  was,  that  so- 
cage lands  were  held  of  the  people  of  the 
State,  as  the  "  lord  paramount,"  and 
that  fealty  was  identical  with  alle- 
giance, which  was  due  to  the  State. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Since  1830,  by  the 
Revised  Statutes,  not  even  the  name 
or  theory  of  socage  tenure  any  longer 
exists  in  this  State.  All  lands  are 
declared  to  be  allodial ;  i.  e.,  all  estates 
in  them  are  enjoyed  in  absolute  right 
and  ownership,  and  nothing  like  the 
shape  or  shadow  of  a  feudal  tenure  or 
incident  remains. 

Under  such  a  state  of  the  law,  it  is  a 
little  difficult  to  understand  Avhat  persons 
mean  when  they  talk,  at  this  day,  about 
feudal  tenures  in  Rensselaerwyck,  and 
manorial  or  baronial  rights  and  privi- 
leges enjoyed  there.  The  title  of  Ste- 
phen Van  Rensselaer  was  a  title  by  pa- 
tent ;  that  is  to  say,  a  title  by  deed  of 
conveyance,  recognized  by  the  People 
of  the  State  after  the  Revolution  as 
valid.  It  was  just  such  a  title  as  every 
man  in  the  State  has  who  holds  land  by 
deed,  and  there  was  not  a  right  or  a  privi- 
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Jege  of  any  sort  or  kind  attached  to  his 
estate  which  does  not  belong  now  to  the 
property  of  every  land-owner.  Every 
man  who  owns  a  farm,  or  a  potato  patch, 
or  a  spot  of  ground  only  big  enough  to 
bury  him  in,  owns  just  such  a  "  manor," 
except  in  territorial  extent,  as  Mr.  Van 
Rensselaer  owned  after  the  Revolution, 
and  is  just  as  much  of  a  "  baron,"  or 
"  patroon,"  or  "  lord  proprietor,"  as  he 
was,  or  as  his  heirs  are,  so  far  as  rights 
and  privileges  are  concerned.  And  when 
he  conveyed  lands  to  others,  such  con- 
veyances were  contracts,  which  meant 
just  what  was  expressed  on  the  face  of 
them,  and  nothing  more  ;  and  they  were 
just  such  contracts  as  any  man  owning 
land,  or  purchasing  land,  anywhere  else 
in  the  State,  might  have  made,  or  might 
now  make.  They  were  mutual  con- 
tracts ;  they  bound  both  parties ;  and  no 
relation  existed  between  them  except 
what  the  mutual  obligations  of  the  con- 
tracts established  and  expressed.  Both 
parties  stood  upon  their  contracts,  and, 
as  contracting  parties,  they  stood  before 
the  law  of  the  land  upon  a  footing  of 
perfect  civil  equality.  And  when  a 
purchaser  once  had  his  farm  under  his 
contract,  he  was  as  much  of  a  "  lord 
proprietor"  as  his  grantor.  He  was  as 
much  entitled  to  demand  the  rites  of 
"  vassalage,"  and  "  villein"  services,  in- 
cident to  feudal  relations,  of  Mr.  Van 
Rensselaer,  as  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  was 
of  him.  If  homage  was  due,  or  aids,  or 
reliefs,  ox  fines,  or  wardship,  ox  marriage, 
or  escheat,  or  any  other  arbitrary  or  op- 
pressive demand,  such  as  existed  in  feu- 
dal times,  as  the  necessary  accessories, 
aside  from  all  special  contract,  of  tenures 
in  land,  we  repeat,  they  were  as  much 
due  to  every  occupant  in  Rensselaerwyck, 
as  to  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer.  And  if  these 
did  not  e.xist,  then  we  know  of  nothing 
in  or  about  the  relation  between  Mr.  Van 
Rensselaer  and  the  purchasers  of  his 
lands  which  can  be  called  feudal,  with- 
out an  abuse  of  language,  and  a  stupid 
confusion  of  ideas. 

But,  it  being  admitted  that  nothing  can 
be  exacted  of  the  freeholders  of  Rensse- 
laerwyck  except  on  their  own  voluntary 
contracts,  it  is  still  insisted  that  even  in 
the  position  and  relation  in  which  they 
have  placed  themselves  by  the  terms  of 
these  contracts,  there  is  something  op- 
pressive, injurious  and  degrading.  If  not 
exactly  "  feudal,"  it  is  something  about 
as  bad.  Let  us  look  into  this  matter, 
with  a  little  particularity. 


The  first  thing  then  objected  to  is  the  ob- 
ligation to  pay  rent  for  land.  Rent  of  any 
kind — rent  as  such — is  denounced  as  feu- 
dal— a  tribute  to  a  lord — a  badge  of  servi- 
tude— an  oppression — a  degradation — a 
thing  inconsistent  with  "  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions  !"  A  very  large  proportion, 
taking  cities  and  country  together,  of  those 
who  occupy  houses  or  lands  in  the  Slate 
of  New  York,  pay  rent.  Thousands  upon 
thoiisands  who  have  the  abundant  means 
of  owning  the  houses  and  lands  they  oc- 
cupy, yet  choose  to  live  in  hired  houses, 
or  on  hired  lands.  We  have  known 
men  of  great  wealth,  and  with  families, 
who  have  scarcely  ever  in  their  lives  lived 
in  their  own  houses.  As  a  general  rule, 
in  cities,  it  is  more  economical  to  hire 
dwellings  than  to  build  or  buy  them.  And 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  in 
this  State  who  pay  rent  for  houses  or 
lands  because  they  have  not  the  means, 
or  cannot  spare  the  means,  to  purchase 
and  pay  for  them.  And  \\\\sX  fevAalism 
is  there  about  all  this?  In  truth,  does 
this  denunciation  of  rent  mean  anything 
more  or  less  than  what  is  openly  proclaim- 
ed by  many  "  Anti-Renters,"  and  their 
coadjutors,  having  organized  associations 
under  other  names — that  ^' the  land  he- 
longs  to  the  people,  and  vvery  man  is  enti- 
tied  to  his  share  free  of  cost  ?" 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  difference  in  principle,  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  payment  for  land, 
or  for  the  use  of  land,  between  the  cases 
of  rent  payable  on  houses  for  one  year,  or 
for  twenty-one  or  ninety-nine  years,  or 
for  life,  and  rent  payable  for  lands  held  in 
fee.  In  either  case  it  is  the  consideration 
contracted  to  be  paid  for  land,  or  the  use 
of  land,  to  him  who  is,  or  was,  the  owner. 
The  holder  of  lands  in  fee  has  this  advan- 
tage, that  he  is  the  owner  and  lord  of  his 
own  soil.  We  certainly  think  he  would 
be  wiser,  if  he  had  the  means,  to  extin- 
guish his  rent  by  paying  a  commutation, 
or  equivalent  principal  sum — which,  we 
believe,  any  such  holder  of  lands  in  Rens- 
selaerwick  may  do  at  his  option.  But, 
until  this  is  done,  like  other  rent-payers, 
he  occupies,  and  makes  his  profits  out  of, 
lands  which  he  received  from  another 
who  was  the  owner,  and  the  capita!  value 
and  price  of  which  he  has  never  paid,  nor 
any  part  of  it.  This  is  his  condition  and 
relation  year  by  year,  and  is  as  much  his 
condition  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  occu- 
pancy as  it  was  the  first  year  he  took 
possession.  In  the  fiftieth  year  he  is  still 
occupying  land  the  capital  price  of  which 
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he  has  never  paid,  and  the  yearly  value 
of  which,  estimated  in  rent,  according  to 
his  contract,  he  is  as  much  bound  to  pay, 
legally  and  morally,  as  the  tenant  of  a 
year  is  bound  to  pay  liis  stipulated  rent. 
Nor  (especially,  supposing  it  to  be  at  his 
option  all  the  while  to  buy  oiFthe  rent)  is 
there  more  degradation,  or  tribute-paying, 
or  feudalism,  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other.      It  all   resolves   itself  into   this 
solemn  alternative    question,  when    the 
payment  of  rent  is  objected  to  in  either 
case :  Shall  no   man  occupy  houses  or 
lands  except  such  as  own  and  pay  for 
them  in  full  value  ?  or  else,  shall  every 
man  have  his  house,  and  land  enough  for 
his  use,  free  of  cost .'     This  is  the  practi- 
cal issue.     This  is  the  practical  signifi- 
cance of  the  Anti-Rent  cause  and  move- 
ment, in  the  hands  of  those  who  desire, 
and  mean  if  they  can,  to  push  it  to  ex- 
tremes.    Let  those  who  would  pause  at 
such   conclusions,   consider    well    what 
meaning  and  consequence  they  attach,  or 
wash   to   attach,   to   a   popular   crusade 
against  rent.     If  rents  are  to  be  repudiated 
in  the  case  of  lands  held  in  fee,  or  for  life, 
or  for  long  terms,  why  not   also  where 
they  are  held  for   short  terms,  and  the 
shortest .'     And  if  there  is  to  be  no  letting 
of  lands  or  houses,  what  are  they  to  do — 
the    vast   numbers — who    cannot    buy? 
What  is  to  become  of  that  large  and  re- 
spectable class  of  farmers,  who  live,  and 
live  well,  and  support  respectably,  and 
often  handsomely,  large  families,  by  oc- 
cupying and  cultivating  hired  farms,  at 
fixed  yearly  rents,  or,  as  is  often  done,  at 
the  cost  of  one  half  the  yearly  products.' 
And  those  who  desire  more  permanent 
homes  for  themselves  and  families,  and 
therefore  take  lands  on  lease  for  a  term  of 
years,  or  for  life,  because  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy,  and  who  thus  surround  them- 
selves with   every   comfort   and   enjoy- 
ment— who  live  contented,  virtuous  and 
happy  lives,  and  rear  and  educate  respect- 
able and  thriving  families,  and  lay  the 
foundaiion,  oftentimes,  for  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction in  themselves  or  their  children — 
what  is  this  numerous  class  of  persons  to 
do,  if  there  is  to  be  no  letting  of  lands  or 
paying  of  rents  .'     And  then  look  into  our 
cities  and  large  towns.    See  the  great  body 
of  the  active,  business  men — those  with 
whom  rest  the  enterprise  and  energy  of 
life  in   those  places— the  merchants,  job- 
bers,  dealers,   the   mechanics    of    every 
class — nine-tenths  of  all  of  whom,  it  is 
believed,  occupy  stores,  shops  and  places 
of  business,  to  say  nothing  of  dwellings, 


which  they  do  not  own,  but  hire.     What 
are  they  to  do  .'     And  what  is  to  become 
of  the  multitude  of  workmen  and  laborers 
of  every  grade  and  in   every   capacity, 
who  have  families,  and  must  have  homes 
and  a  shelter,  without  the  possible  means 
of  paying  for  them,  except  in  weekly  or 
yearly  rents  ?     How  long  could  any  large 
city  exist  without  a  system,  and  a  very 
extended  system,  of  house  and  shop  let- 
ting, and  of  rent  paying .'     Would  it  last 
a  day  without  depopulation  and  ruin  ?  Or 
if,  in  the  other  alternative  that  has  been 
named,  every  man  is  to  have  his  house 
and  his  shop   free  of  cost,  how  is  the  al- 
lotment to  be  made,  at  present,  and  by 
what  magic  are  future  dwellings  and  shops 
to  rise,  free  of  cost,  as  numbers  increase, 
and  farther  accommodations  are  required  ? 
Surely,  surely,  there  is  a  deeper  and  more 
fearful  aspect  to  this  question  of  rent  or 
no  rent,  than  the  philosophy  of  "Anti- 
Renters"  has  dreamed  of.     Let  them  look 
through    the    Anti-Rent    regions    them- 
selves— those  disturbed,  agitated,  distract- 
ed, half-ruined  districts  of    country,  as 
some  of  them  are,  but  once  peaceful,  pros- 
perous and  happy  :  what  this  movement 
has  done  for  them,  so  far,  we  know  ;  and 
what  does  it   promise  to  do  for   them  ? 
Let  the  alternative  of  rent  or  no  rent  be 
presented.  If  it  is  a  degradation,  an  injury 
and  a  shame,  to  pay  rent,  then   say  it 
must  cease.     And  what  next  ?     Either  a 
principal  sum  must  be  paid  for  the  lands, 
or  the  occupants  are  to  have  them  from 
this  time  without  cost.     If  payment  in 
chief  is  to  be  made,  it  must  either  be  made 
in  hand,  or  a  debt  is  to  be  contracted  in 
another  form.     It  will  not  be  rent,  but  it 
will  be  principal  and  interest  instead  of 
rent,  and  a  mortgage  on  the  land — a  thing 
assignable  at  any  hour,  to  any  hard-faced 
money  lender,  or  yellow-visaged  broker, 
in  a  far-off  city  or  country.      And  how 
long  will  he  wait  for  principal  or  interest, 
when  it  falls  due  ?     How  much  better  off 
will  the  farmer  be  in  his  hands  .'     How 
much  surer  will  he  feel  that  he    has  a 
friend  in  his  creditor,  and  that  his  farm 
will  be  safer  under  mortgage  than  under 
rent .'     And  how  many  are  there  among 
the  freeholders  of  Rensselaerwyck  who 
are  really  ready  to  try  this  experiment  .' 
How  many  are  able  and  ready  to  pay  a 
principal   sum — the   fair   value   of   their 
farms  estimated  according  to  the  value  of 
the  rent — and  pay  in  hand  ?     Some  we 
know  are  able  ;  for  there  are  men  of  large 
wealth  among  them,  who  still  choose  to 
pay  and  do  pay  rent,  and,  albeit,  are  very 
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hot  "  Anti-Renters."     Some  will  pay  the 
principal,  as  many  have  paid  before.     But 
a  vast  many  more,  we  apprehend,  though 
perfectly  able  to  pay  the  price,  would  still 
prefer  the  rent,  if  they  must  pay  either ; 
while  a  still  larger  number  would  shrink 
from  the  price  as  something  too  formida- 
ble for  them  yet  to  undertake,  or  perhaps 
quite  beyond  their  ability.      And  what 
shall  they  do  ?     The  rich  can  buy,  or  pay 
rent,  as  they  list ;  but  the  poor,  or  the 
men  of  moderate  means — they  must  not 
pay  rent,  because  that  is  a  servitude  !  and 
they  cannot  buy.     The  alternative  is,  that 
every  man  who  cannot  afford  to  buy,  must 
have  his  land  free  of  cost.     And  to  this 
complexion  comes  the  Anti-Rent  creed  at 
last.     It  is  repudiation  of  debt,  because  it 
is  debt  due  for  land,  or  for  the  use  of  land, 
and  because  every  man  is  entitled  to  his 
proper  share  of  land,  free  of  cost !     How 
long  a  fine  agricultural  district  of  country, 
like  Albany,  Rensselaer,  Columbia,  Dela- 
ware or  Schoharie  county,  could  stand 
this  beautiful  experiment  inagrarianism — 
how   long   the   schools,   academies   and 
churches  would  be  maintained — how  long 
those  who  have  farms  which  they  have 
paid  for,  or  are  paying  for,  and  houses 
which  they  have  built,  would  be  allowed 
to  keep  them  in  the  face  of  a  growing 
population,  addicted  to  the  luxury  of  good 
lands  and  houses  free  of  cost — how  long 
such  a  district  would  continue  civilized — 
we  commend  to  the  profound  considera- 
tion and  inquiry  of  those  among  us  who 
seem  to  condemn  the  violent  demonstra- 
tions of  "  Anti-Renters,"   but  who   yet 
profess  to  see  a  great  deal  of  merit  and  a 
great  deal  of  wisdom  in  their  cause. 

The  denunciation  of  rent  as  a  badge  of 
servitude — as  having  the  savor  of  an 
odious  feudalism  about  it — springs,  no 
doubt,  from  an  honest  prejudice  in  some ; 
though  with  others  it  is  the  result  of  a 
deep  calculation  and  a  malignant  spirit. 
It  is  to  those  who  are  honest,  but  de- 
ceived and  mistaken,  that  we  wish  to 
address  ourselves.  A  man  may  make  a 
slave  of  himself  by  fancying  that  he  is 
one,  while  all  the  while  he  is  free  as 
Heaven  can  create  him.  It  is  quite  won- 
derful to  think  what  a  herd  of  born  thralls 
the  city  of  New  York  contains,  without 
a  soul  being  conscious  of  it — that  is,  if 
those  are  thralls  who  pay  rent  on  lands 
held  for  long  terms,  or  for  life,  or  in  fee. 
We  do  not  speak  now  of  the  vast  num- 
bers who  pay  rent  in  the  city  under 
short  leases;  we  speak  of  entire  dis- 
tricts and  sections  of  the  city — once  ex- 


tensive farms    and   country-seats — now 
constituting  some  of  the  very  best  and 
richest  portions  of  the  great  metropolis, 
covered  generally  with  buildings  of  the 
better  or  the  best  class,  for  business  or  for 
residence,  often  with  costly  and  magnifi- 
cent   structures — all  paying   an   annual 
ground-rent  to  somebody — to  a  compar- 
atively  few    individuals,  or    individual 
families,  or  to  religious  and  other  corpo- 
rations.    Misery,  they  say,  loves  com- 
pany.    Let  any  countryman,  any  plain 
farmer  among  the  rent-payers,  who  feels 
as  if  he  wore  an  iron  collar  and  chain, 
and  was  somebody's  serf,  go  to  the  city 
of  New  York  if  he  wishes  to  console 
himself  by  good  companionship  in  the 
sort  of  wretchedness  of  which  he  is  the 
victim.     Beginning  pretty  far  down,  let 
him  take  a  look  at  the  walls  of  some  of 
those  very  lofty  structures  along  Broad- 
way on  the  east  side,  from  Maiden  Lane 
to  the  American  Museum,  and  then  at 
the  district  eastward  of  this  base  line, 
glancing  down  Maiden  Lane,  John  and 
Fulton  streets,  into  William  and  Pearl. 
This  is  one  section,  a  large  part  of  which 
is   under  ground-rent.     Turning    down 
Barclay  street,  he   will   find    some  fine 
structures   on   the    north    side    of  that 
street,  and  more  of  them  in  College  Place, 
standing  on  ground  belonging  to  a  "  lord 
of  the  soil "  to  whom  a  "  tribute  "  of  rent 
is  paid.     The  same  "  lord  of  the  soil," 
a    corporation,   too,  which    spends    its 
money  in  nothing  better  than  teaching 
boys  Greek  and  Latin — takes  "  tribute" 
from  a  consideiable  part  of  the  entire  dis- 
trict between  Barclay  and  Murray  streets, 
and  extending  from  Church  to  ^Vashing- 
ton   street.     Our  visitor  may  now  look 
through  another  considerable  section  of 
the  city,  mainly  under  ground-rent,  im- 
mediately above  the  last.     This  section 
begins  with  Murray  street  on  the  south, 
and    taking    a   breadth   east   and   west 
which  will  include  Varick  street,  Hudson 
and   Greenwich,  sweeps   over   Warren, 
Chambers,  Reade,Duane,Franklin,Laight, 
Canal,  Spring,  Charlton, llammersly,  up  (o 
the  neighborhood    of  Christopher  street 
and   Greenwich   Market   on   the  north, 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter  fiom  the 
beginning.     He   may   then   contemplate 
that   region   of  regal   magnificence  and 
splendor,  taking  in   Broadway  on  both 
sides,  from  Astor  Place  to  Tenth  street, 
embracing  Eigth  and  Ninth  streets,  and 
part  of  Tenth  and  Waverly  Place,  and 
extending  to  the  Bowery  on  the  east  and 
to  the  Fifth  Avenue  on  the  west.     This 
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is  another  section  under  ground-rent. 
He  will  find  another  section,  much  of  it 
under  ground-rent,  beginning  at  Wash- 
ington Square  on  the  north  side,  west 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue,  extending  into  Sixth 
Avenue,  and  running  from  Eighth  up  to 
about  Fourteenth  street.  Passing  over 
to  the  Bowery,  and  taking  that  street 
from  Eighth  to  near  Thirteenth  for  the 
western  boundary,  he  will  come  upon 
another  district,  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  which,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  filled  up,  is 
under  ground-rent.  It  has  Stuyvesant 
street  on  the  south,  takes  in  the  first 
three  Avenues,  running  northerly  up  to 
Twentieth  street  on  the  Third  Avenue, 
and  up  to  Twenty-third  street  on  the 
First  Avenue.  Coming  down  to  the 
Seventh  Ward,  he  will  find  himself  in 
another  considerable  district,  where  "  tri- 
bute "  is  paid  by  the  owners  and  occu- 
pants of  some  superb  edifices.  This 
district  extends  from  Division  street  on 
the  north  to  the  East  River  southwardly, 
and  from  Catharine  street  on  the  west  to 
Montgomery  on  the  east ;  embracing 
East  Broadway  for  half  a  mile,  Henry 
and  Madison  streets  and  Rutgers  Place, 
with  Market,  Pike,  Rutgers  and  Clinton 
streets.  This  is  not  all  by  a  good  deal ; 
but  what  our  countryman  has  now  seen 
may  do  for  the  present.  He  will  natu- 
rally desire  to  know  who  are  the  "  lords 
proprietors"  in  these  cases  ;  and  he  will 
find  that  the  rents  are  payable  sometimes 
to  very  rich  individuals,  or  families — 
sometimes  to  those  who  may  not  be  very 
rich — sometimes  to  corporations,religious, 
literary,  or  charitable.  If  he  will  step 
over  to  Staten  Island,  he  will  find  there, 
in  comfortable  quarters,  at  what  they  call 
the  Snug  Harbor,  a  company  of  battered 
and  worn-out  old  sailors— whom  he  may 
call  "  knights "  and  "  barons "  if  he 
will^who  are  the  actual  beneficiary 
"  lords  of  the  rent,"  payable  from  one  of 
the  largest  of  those  unhappy  districts 
which  he  has  inspected.  But  what  will 
most  deeply  concern  him,  will  be  to  know 
who  and  what  those  are  who  pay  these 
rents,  and  who  are  the  miserable  victims 
of  this  feudal  oppression.  Well,  he  can 
see  them  everywhere ;  in  their  busy 
factories,  in  their  beautiful  shops  and 
counting-houses,  in  their  comfortable 
dwellings,  in  their  noble  mansions,  in 
their  splendid  equipages.  There  are 
some  thousands  of  city  lots,  actually  oc- 
cupied, and  with  buildings  on  them, 
many  of  them  of  the  most  costly  descrip- 
tion, paying  ground-rent.     The  landlords 


own  the  soil,  and  the  lessees  or  tenants 
have  made  the  improvements.  Many 
who  transact  the  largest  and  most  profit- 
able business,  and  are  heaping  up  untold 
riches,  and  occupy  their  own  houses  and 
buildings,  pay  their  annual  "  tribute"  of 
ground-rent.  All  classes  and  orders  pay 
it — except  the  poorest.  Many  who  have 
built  for  themselves  the  most  superb 
dwellings,  and  live  in  them  in  a  style  of 
princely  splendor,  pay  it.  And  all  this 
goes  to  show  what  this  system  of  rent- 
paying  and  "  serfdom"  is  capable  of! 
The  richest  man  in  the  city,  and  who  is 
also  one  of  the  very  richest  in  the  world, 
pays  his  ground-rents  under  alease  which 
authorizes  his  landlord  to  reenter  and 
possess  the  lands  if  the  rent  be  unpaid 
for  thirty  days  after  any  payment  be- 
comes due.  He  ought  to  be  the  very  prince 
of  "  Anti-Renters !" 

But  we  are  aware  that,  aside  from  the 
objection  made  to  paying  rent  at  all  and 
on  any  terms,  the  contracts  under  which 
rent  is  payable  in  Rensselaerwyck,  are 
objected  to  also  on  account  of  some  par- 
ticular provisions  which  are  peculiar  to 
these  contracts,  or  are  imagined  to  be  so. 

The  rent  is  payable  in  kmd — generally 
a  fixed  quantity  of  wheat,  four  fowls, 
and  a  day's  work  by  a  man  and  team 
That  this  should  sound  oddly  in  the  ears 
of  commercial  men,  who  measure  every- 
thing (almost)  by  a  money  standard, 
would  not  be  surprising;  but  we  cannot 
understand  why  it  should  grate  harshly 
on  the  ears  of  farmers.  It  was  land  that 
was  conveyed — farming  land — and  the 
rent  reserved,  though  no  part  of  the  soil, 
yet,  in  legal  contemplation  and  parlance, 
it  was  something  "  issuing  out  of  the 
land."  According  to  old-fashioned  no- 
tions, the  proper  return  for  money  was 
money — in  the  shape  of  interest ;  the 
proper  return  for  land  was  the  produce 
of  land — in  the  shape  of  rent.  It  was 
not,  at  least,  an  uncommon  or  extraordi- 
nary thing.  The  patents  by  which  the 
Van  Rensselaers  themselves  hold,  re- 
served an  annual  rent  of  "  fifty  bushels 
of  good  and  merchantable  winter  wheat ;" 
and  after  the  Revolution  this  rent  was 
payable  and  paid  to  the  State,  until  a  re- 
lease of  it  was  purchased.  The  true 
reason  for  reserving  rent  in  kind,  instead 
of  a  money  rent,  when  it  was  to  be  per- 
petual, was,  that  that  was  the  only  mode 
of  preserving  the  rent  at  anything  like  a 
uniform  value.  Adam  Smith  shows  how 
much  better  rents  in  corn  have  kept  their 
V  Lue  than  rents  in  money.     The  State 
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of  New  York,  in  instituting  a  University, 
desiring  to  limit  its  annual  income  for  all 
time,  fixed  the  amount  at  40,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  instead  of  40,000  dollars.  If 
the  Rensselaerwyck  rents  had  been  re- 
served in  money,  the  value  intended  by 
the  nominal  sum  would  have  been  dimin- 
ished nearly  one-half  by  this  time,  on 
account  of  the  augmented  amount  of 
money  and  circulation.  By  taking  wheat 
as  the  standard,  there  was  a  chance  of 
preserving  the  value.  Nor  is  the  tenant 
injured.  The  rent,  in  value,  ought  to 
bear  the  same  proportion  now  to  the 
value  of  the  land  at  the  time  the  rent  first 
became  payable,  as  it  did  then.  If  100 
acres  then  was  worth  500  silver  dollars, 
and  the  rent  was  two  per  cent,,  or  $10, 
and  if  it  takes  750  silver  dollars  now  to 
be  equal  in  value  to  500  at  that  period, 
(and  it  would  take  more  than  that,)  then 
two  per  cent',  on  $750,  or  $15,  would  be 
the  true  money  value  of  the  rent  now. 
If  the  money  value  of  wheat  had  ad- 
vanced since  that  period,  in  a  ratio  just 
equal  to  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
money,  the  rent  would  have  preserved  its 
value ;  but  it  has  not,  and  this  is  the 
purchaser's  gain.  In  fact,  the  average 
money  value  of  wheat  in  the  first  ten 
years  after  rent  became  payable  on  these 
leases,  was  greater,  owing  to  peculiar 
causes,  than  it  has  been  in  the  last  ten 
years.  But,  at  any  rate,  a  bushel  of 
wheat  makes  the  same  quantity  of  flour 
and  bread  now  that  it  did  then,  and  it 
takes  about  the  same  quantity  of  land 
and  labor  to  produce  it.  Its  intrinsic 
value  is  little  changed.  And  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  poultry  and  the  labor  of  a 
man  and  team. 

These  rents  have  not,  we  believe,  ever 
been  exacted  in  kind.  They  have  been 
thus  received  when  it  suited  the  con- 
venience of  the  payers,  and  always  re- 
ceived by  commutation  in  cash,  or  in 
cattle,  horses,  and  othergrainsthan  wheat, 
at  the  most  liberal  prices,  when  that  was 
most  convenient.  If  the  lands  have  not 
produced  wheat,  they  have  produced 
something  else  instead.  It  was  never 
agreed  or  understood  that,  if  a  farm  was 
not  good  for  wheat,  or  the  occupant  did 
not  choose  to  raise  it,  no  rent  was  de- 
mandable.  In  practice  we  know  that 
cases  were  constantly  occurring  where 
rent  was  not  demandniile,  or  was  not  de- 
manded, by  the  late  Stephen  Van  Rens- 
selaer. He  never  ground  the  face  of  any 
poor  man  ;  and  he  left  it  as  a  perpetual 
legacy  in  his  will,  in  behalf  of  the  poor 


who  might  be  indebted  to  him,  that  their 
case  should  always  be  mercifully  and  in- 
dulgently considered  by  those  who  should 
deal  with  them  under  his  authority. 

But  other  complaints  have  been  made 
of  these  contracts.  They  reserved  all 
mines,  and  all  water  rights  and  sites  for 
water-mills.  It  will  be  time  to  consider 
the  grievance  in  regard  to  mines,  when 
anything  of  the  kind  shall  be  found  in 
the  Rensselaerwyck  lands;  though  we 
may  say,  in  passing,  that  it  was  farmers, 
and  not  miners,  that  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer 
undertook  to  supply  with  lands.  Nor 
was  he  dealing  with  millers,  when  he 
was  conveying  farms  to  agriculturists. 
What  he  didn't  choose  to  sell  to  them  he 
reserved  from  sale.  But  if  he  did  not  sell 
the  farmers  mill-sites,  he  did  better  by 
them.  They  were  then  poor,  and  unable 
to  erect  mills  for  themselves.  By  a  pro- 
per use  of  the  water,  where  it  was  to  be 
found,  and  in  judicious  locations,  often 
by  advancing  his  own  capital  for  the  pur- 
pose, he  took  care  that  they  should  be 
supplied,  from  a  very  early  day,  with 
convenient  and  good  mills.  The  reser- 
vations of  water,  in  the  deeds,  were 
nominal  merely,  in  a  hundred  cases  to 
one.  It  was  a  very  rare  case,  if  a  farm, 
as  laid  out  and  deeded,  covered  a  mill- 
site,  or  would  be  affected  in  any  way  by 
the  erection  of  mills.  If  it  would,  so  much 
land  was  reserved,  and  rent  was  abated 
accordingly.  Where  mill-sites  were 
known  to  exist,  they  were  reserved  from 
general  sales,  and  land  enough  for  their 
use,  and  put  out  on  special  terms.  We 
believe  this  was  a  benevolent  and  wise 
precaution,  for  the  common  benefit ;  and, 
at  any  rate,  after  much  inquiry,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  learn  that  a  single  in- 
stance of  real  injury  or  hardship  to  any 
owner  of  land  in  Rensselaerwyck  has 
ever  occurred  in  consequence  of  these 
reservations  of  water,  or  that  any  case 
has  ever  been  named  as  forming  a  sub- 
ject of  complaint. 

Another  thing  has  been  complained  of, 
and  more  complained  of,  perhaps,  than 
almost  anything  else,  and  with  a  greater 
sAozf  of  justice.  This  is  the  reservation 
of  quarter-sales,  along  with  the  right  of 
preemption.  This  provision  was  prompt- 
ed, we  suppose,  by  two  considerations. 
One  of  these  was,  to  secure  the  exclusion 
of  dangerous  or  improper  and  unprofit- 
able intruders  into  the  society  of  the  free 
landholders  of  the  "  Manor."  This  was 
useful  to  both  parties.  It  is  a  common 
provision  in  leases  for  long   terms,  that 
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the  lessee  shall  not  sell  or  underlet  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  lessor.  This  is 
found,  we  believe,  in  all  the  leases  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded. But  another  reason  for  the  reserv- 
ed right  to  quarter-sales  was,  that  it  was 
a  part  of  the  consideration  for  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  the  premises.  The  rent 
was  exceedingly  moderate— not  two  per 
cent.,  taking  tire  average,  on  the  value  of 
the  farms  when  the  rent  lirst  became  pay- 
able. As  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  took  mea- 
sures to  throw  at  once  into  the  "  Manor  " 
a  large  body  of  enterprising  freeholders, 
it  was  natural  to  expect,  as  the  result  of 
that  policy,  that  there  would  be  a  very 
speedy  and  considerable  rise  in  the  value 
of  the  lands.  His  object  was  to  encour- 
age farmers,  and  not  speculators,  and  he 
wished  them  to  make  permanent  homes 
for  themselves.  But  there  would  be  rest- 
less spirits  among  them,  and  if  their  rest- 
lessness could  not  be  wholly  restrained, 
it  might  be  checked ;  and  if,  after  all, 
some  would  take  advantage  of  the  first 
rise  in  the  general  value  of  the  lands,  and 
sell  their  farms,  there  was  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  allowed  to  put  the  whole 
profits  in  their  own  pockets.  A  portion 
of  it,  in  all  fairness,  might  be  claimed  by 
Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  who,  by  his  policy 
ill  bringing  the  lands  generally  inlo 
speedy  cultivation,  had  given  every  farm 
an  increased  value,  while  he  had  left  him- 
self no  chance  of  increasing  his  rents  in 
the  like  proportion.  As  a  provision,  there- 
fore, applicable  to  the  earlier  period  of 
occupancy,  we  do  not  regard  it  as  inju- 
rious or  improper.  When  time  had 
elapsed,  and  the  value  of  the  farms  had 
become  fixed,  or  after  one  or  two  changes 
of  ownership  and  possession,  then  we 
think,  most  clearly,  that  any  rigorous  ex- 
action of  a  claim  to  quarter-sales  might 
have  been  unjust  and  oppressive.  After 
a  new  owner  had  come  into  possession, 
having  paid  the  full  value  of  the  property, 
if  he  should  have  occasion  to  sell  again 
for  the  like  value,  we  should  envy  no 
man  his  conscience  or  his  character,  who, 
under  this  provision,  would  take  from 
him  the  full  quarter  part  of  the  purchase. 
We  are  assured,  and  believe,  that  no  case 
of  the  sort  has  ever  occurred,  and  none  is 
likely  to  occur.  We  cannot  ascertain, 
upon  diligent  inquiry,  that  in  any  case 
whatever  of  agricultural  lands,  from  the 
earliest  period  down,  the  full  quarter-sale 
was  ever  exacted.  In  the  best  parts  of 
the  "  Manor,"  where,  as  it  happened,  the 
rents  were  the  lowest,  and  where  farms 
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became  very  valuable  at  an  early  day, 
the  late  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  always 
allowed  this  claim  to  be  satisfied  by 
receiving,  not  to  exceed  in  any  case,  one- 
eighth  of  the  quarter  which  he  might 
have  demanded.  In  other  parts  of  the 
"  Manor,"  as  in  the  four  hill-towns  of  Al- 
bany county,  nothing,  beyond  the  merest 
trifle,  was  ever  received.  In  1832,  a  pro- 
position was  made  to  him,  through  a 
committee  from  these  towns,  that  the 
owners  of  farms  should  be  allowed  to 
compound  for  the  quarter-sales,  in  all 
cases,  by  paying  thirty  dollars,  which 
was  readily  accepted.  The  price  for  this 
reservation  has  stood  at  this  sum  ever 
since — a  price  named  by  the  occupants 
themselves,  and  declared  by  them,  at  the 
time,  and  often  since,  to  be  perfectly 
satisfactory.  We  cannot  but  feel,  then, 
that  there  is  not,  in  this  provision,  any 
reasonable  ground  of  complaint  at  the 
present  time.  We  find,  taking  the  two 
counties  of  Albany  and  Rensselaer  to- 
gether, that  not  more  than  owe  farm  in 
four  is  now  subject  to  quarter-sales  ;  and 
of  all  these  there  is  not  one  but  may  ex- 
tinguish this  claim,  at  any  moment,  for  a 
very  trifling  consideration — except,  per- 
haps, in  a  very  few  cases  where  the  rent 
reserved  is  nominal,  and  the  quarter-sale 
was  the  only  valuable  consideration  for 
the  deed. 

And  this  is  the  proper  place  now  to 
say,  and  we  wish  to  call  the  special  at- 
tention of  our  readers  and  the  public  to 
what  we  here  say,  that  all  along,  and  in 
the  midst  and  in  the  face  of  all  the  ex- 
citement, violence  and  bloodshed  which 
have  characterized  the  recent  outbreak 
of  hostility  to  rent,  there  has  been  no 
time  when  any  one,  or  any  number,  of 
those  who  were  held  to  the  payment  of 
rent,  might  not  have  relieved  themselves 
from  it,  and  from  every  other  provision 
and  covenant  in  their  deeds,  on  terms 
which  nobody  could  pronounce  severe, 
oppressive  or  unjust.  We  know  this 
has  been  so  in  Albany  County,  where 
the  first  examples  of  violence  were  set, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  has 
been  otherwise  elsewhere  throughout  the 
Anti-Rent  region.  We  say  nothing 
about  the  moderation  or  liberality  of  the 
terms — though  we  think  those  we  have 
lately  seen  published  from  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer  of  Watervliet,  are  both  mode- 
rate and  liberal.  But  it  is  enough,  we 
think,  when  we  have  to  meet  a  case  of 
almost  unexampled  public  violence  and 
outrage,  committed  in  the  very  heart  of 
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the  country,  and  for  which  not  the 
slightest  apology  has  heen  attempted  to 
be  offered  but  what  rests  in  the  plea — 
false  or  true — of  hard  bargains  and  op- 
pressive exactions  under  them — it  is 
enough  to  say,  and  repeat,  as  we  do, 
after  the  fullest  consideration,  that  the 
terms  offered  and  held  out  continually, 
of  complete  relief  and  full  discharge  from 
those  contracts,  have  not  been  severe, 
oppressive  or  unjust.  Take  the  case  as 
it  stands  in  Albany  County,  in  which 
the  troubles  commenced  ;  and  let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  burthen  of  com- 
plaint has  been,  first,  against  rent — not 
because  it  was  not  a  debt  contracted  and 
due,  but  because  it  was  rent,  or  rent  in 
perpetuity — and  next,  against  its  particu- 
lar incidents  and  accessories  in  this  case. 
Well,  there  is  not  one  alleged  ground  of 
dissatisfaction — real  or  imaginary — 
which  might  not  be  removed,  at  any 
moment,  at  the  will  of  the  complainant. 
Is  it  rent  in  kind  that  he  objects  to — the 
day's  work,  the  poultry  and  the  wheat  ? 
It  can  be  turned  into  a  money  rent  at 
any  moment,  at  his  simple  request,  so 
that  it  shall  stand  at  a  less  sum  than  the 
average  money  value  of  the  rent  has  been 
for  forty  years  past.  Is  it  the  quarter- 
sale  that  he  objects  to  ?  (and  it  is  only 
one  in  four  that  can  raise  this  objection.) 
There  has  rot  been  a  day,  since  1832, 
that  this  claim,  in  cases  where  it  has 
been  most  complained  of,  could  not  have 
been  bought  off  forever  for  thirty  dollars. 
Is  it  the  reservations  of  mines  and  water 
that  are  objected  to  ?  The  complainant 
knows  very  well  that  it  will  cost  him 
nothing  to  buy  off  a  right  which  has  no 
real  existence.  Is  it  the  preemptive 
right  that  he  objects  to,  as  an  ungracious 
restraint  on  his  freedom  of  will  and 
power  of  alienation  ?  This  would  fall  at 
any  time,  on  buying  out  the  quarter-sale, 
simply  on  condition  of  his  undertaking 
to  give  due  notice  of  any  sale,  so  that 
the  owner  of  the  rent  might  know  who 
had  become  his  debtor  for  it.  Finally, 
is  it  rent,  as  suck,  or  rent  in  perpetuity, 
that  he  objects  to — this  particular  form 
of  indebtedness,  with  the  pledge  under 
which  his  personal  effects  and  his  farm 
lie  for  the  payment  ?  And  does  he  desire 
to  buy  off  the  rent,  or  chang-e  the  form  of 
the  indebtedness .'  He  may  do  either  at 
any  moment.  He  might  have  done 
either  at  any  time  in  the  last  six  years, 
on  terms  in  no  degree  unjust  or  oppres- 
sive. At  any  rate,  ho  may  now  do 
either  on  terms  the  most  liberal.     We 


wish  to  state,  for  the  understanding  of 
all,  what  these  terms  are,  as  we  find 
them  in  a  recent  public  card  from  Mr. 
Van  Rensselaer,  at  Watervliet.  Having 
bought  off  the  quarter-sale  for  $30,  and 
provided  for  any  rent  in  arrear,  the  oc- 
cupant may  buy  off  the  rent  and  all  the 
covenants  and  reservations  in  his  deed, 
for  a  principal  sum,  which,  at  six  per 
cent.,  would  yield  an  interest  equal  to 
what  the  rent  would  be  by  estimating  the 
wheat  (the  main  item)  at  one  dollar  the 
bushel.  Now,  the  average  market  price 
of  wheat  at  Albany,  for  forty  years  past, 
has  been  a  fraction  less  than  eleven  shil- 
lings ;  and  for  twenty  years  past  it  has 
been  a  fraction  less  than  ten  shillings. 
On  a  farm  paying  22h  bushels  of  wheat, 
with  the  four  fowls  and  the  day's  serv- 
ice, the  average  rent,  strictly  computed, 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  has  been 
thirty  dollars,  twenty  cents,  and  a  fraction 
over ;  and  taking  forty  years  together,  it 
has  been  thirtij-three  dollars, five-and-a- 
half  cents.  It  is  now  proposed  to  call 
the  rent  on  such  a  farm  just  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  to  take  such  a  principal  sum, 
on  the  outright  sale  of  the  rent  and  all 
reservations,  as,  at  six  per  cent.,  Avill 
produce  an  interest  of  twenty-five  dollars. 
This  principal  sum  would  be  (about) 
four  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars,  sixty- 
seven  cents,  or  about  $2,60  per  acre  on 
such  farms.  This  is  a  less  price,  per 
acre,  by  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent., 
than  the  average  value  of  the  farms  in 
the  four  hill-towns  of  Albany  County — 
the  least  valuable  in  the  whole  tract — at 
the  period  when  rent  first  became  payable 
upon  them.  These  same  farms  are  now 
worth  an  average  of  twenty  dollars  an 
acre,  after  having  been  depreciated  20 
per  cent,  in  value,  by  the  efforts  and 
operations  of  the  owners  themselves,  in 
the  last  six  years.  Here,  then,  is  one 
offer  of  terms.  And  this  is  accompanied 
by  an  alternative  offer ;  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  call  the  rent  on  such  a  farm 
$30,625,  which  would  be  estimating  the 
wheat  at  about  the  average  at  which  it 
has  been  for  twenty  years  past,  and  then 
to  take  a  principal  sum  which,  at  six 
per  cent.,  would  yield  an  interest  equal 
to  that  rent ;  and  for  that  principal  sum 
to  discharge  forever,  not  only  the  rent, 
but  quarter-sales  and  all  other  reserva- 
tions and  covenants  whatever.  It  should 
be  added,  that  on  accepting  either  of 
these  propositions,  reasonable  time  may 
be  had  for  making  the  payments.  To 
our  plain  understanding,  we  confess  that 
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these  offers  seem  to  bring  this  whole 
subject  of  controversy  to  a  single  point. 
That  point  is,  whether  private  property, 
existing  in  the  form  of  rents,  is  any 
longer  to  be  held  and  deemed  to  be  pro- 
perty in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
protected  and  preserved  as  such  under 
the  law  ?  And  this  presents,  of  course, 
a  collateral  issue  of  tremendous  import — 
whether  private  property,  in  any  form, 
or  of  any  description,  can  be  respected 
and  preserved,  if  property  in  the  form  of 
rent  is  sacrificed ! 

One  other  objection  has  been  raised  to 
the  tenures — so  to  call  them — created  by 
these  deeds  in  fee,  reserving  rent,  which 
we  must  notice.  It  is  said  that  "  perpe- 
tuities" are  created.  Rents  thus  reserved 
are  called  rents  in  perpetuity,  because 
they  are  reserved  forever.  But,  in  this 
respect,  as  "  hereditaments"  issuing  out 
of  land,  they  are  just  what  every  title  to 
land  in  fee  is — which  the  grantee  has  to 
himself  and  his  heirs  "  forever."  h\  no 
other  sense  is  the  rent  a  perpetuity.  It 
is  a  vendible  and  a  descendible  property, 
and  it  may  be  devised.  The  rents  in 
Rensselaerwyck  are  now  held  by  devise. 
And  the  present  owners  may  sell  the 
whole  to-morrow  to  the  owners  of  the 
fee,  or  to  anybody  else.  They  may 
create  to-morrow  as  many  different  own- 
ers of  these  rents,  by  selling  them  wher- 
ever they  can  find  purchasers,  as  there 
are  farms  under  rent.  And  there  is  as 
little  ground  to  say  that  the  soil  is  held 
in  perpetuity  in  the  sense  of  property 
withdrawn  from  market,  or  tied  up 
from  sale  and  purchase.  Our  law  al- 
lows the  power  of  alienation  to  be  sus- 
pended for  a  limited  period ;  i.  e.,  for  two 
lives  in  being.  But  here  the  power  of 
alienation  is  not  suspended,  and  has  not 
been  for  an  instant.  Any  owner  of  the 
fee  could  have  sold  it  at  any  hour  since 
he  has  held  it,  or  make  any  other  dispo- 
sition of  it  which  any  other  owner  of 
land  could  do.  He  could  not  sell  his 
grantor's  rent,  any  more  than  his  grantor 
could  sell  his  fee.  But  any  purchaser 
of  his  fee  could  also  buy  off  the  rent — as 
he  himself  might  do.  He  can  devise  his 
land  as  well  as  sell,  or  leave  it  to  de- 
scend by  lavv  to  his  heirs.  Or  he  may 
convey  a  less  estate  in  it  than  a  fee — he 
may  lease  it  for  a  short  term,  or  a  long 
term,  or  for  life.  He  may  become  a 
landlord,  as  many  an  owner  in  Rensse- 
laerwyck has  become,  and  have  a  pro- 
perty in  rents.  But  this  is  too  plain  a 
matter  to  dwell  upon.     In  one  sense,  it 


is  true,  there  is  here  a  kind  of  perpetuity, 
and  one  which,  if  it  were,  or  could  be, 
rigorously  insisted  on,  would  be  very 
naturally  deemed  a  fit  subject  of  com- 
plaint. Fee-farm  rent  is  perpetual,  as  it 
may  depend  on  the  will  of  the  owner  of 
the  rent  whether  the  land,  or  the  owner 
of  the  land,  shall  ever  be  released  from 
it  on  any  terms.  That  is  to  say,  it  de- 
pends on  his  will  while  he  is  able  to 
hold  the  ownership,  and  to  resist  all  fair 
or  tempting  offers  to  part  with  it.  It  is 
true,  it  is  not  in  his  power — at  least 
under  the  deeds  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred— to  hold  any  one  man  his  debtor 
for  rent  even  from  one  day  to  another. 
If  he  will  not  sell  his  rent  when  his 
debtor  wishes  to  buy,  his  debtor  can 
escape  by  selling  the  land ;  though  he 
may  be  obliged  to  do  this  at  a  sacrifice — 
just  as  any  man  who  has  a  bad  neighbor 
may  he  compelled  to  buy  him  out,  or 
sell  out  himself,  at  a  sacrifice.  Doubt- 
less, in  the  general  estimation,  it  would 
be  regarded  as  a  serious  inconvenience 
and  an  evil,  that  farming  lands  in  this 
country  should  have  fastened  on  them  a 
perpetual  annual  charge,  payable  forever 
by  the  owners  of  the  fee,  without  the 
possibility  of  their  relieving  themselves 
from  it  by  the  payment  of  an  equivalent 
sum  in  chief.  It  \^uld  be  an  annoyance 
in  the  case  of  any  one  individual,  able 
and  anxious  to  pay  the  commutation. 
In  the  case  of  a  large  community  the  evil 
would  be  increased.  And,  for  ourselves, 
we  would  not  care  to  be  in  the  place  of 
any  man,  who,  without  any  necessity, 
or  any  good  reason,  but  merely  to  gra- 
tify the  pride  of  riches,  or  to  feel  its 
power,  should  keep  even  one  farmer, 
much  more  a  large  agricultural  commu- 
nity, in  a  state  of  involuntary  indebted- 
ness, after  the  means  of  full  satisfaction 
had  been  procured  and  tendered.  We 
know  of  no  such  case.  The  legal  right, 
however,  where  contracts  exist  to  this 
effect,  is  undisputed,  and  should  be 
deemed  indisputable.  Nor  is  rent  the 
only  kind  of  debt  where  this  sort  of  per- 
petuity might  be  created.  An  annuity  in 
fee,  charged  on  the  person  of  the  grantor 
and  his  heirs,  would  be  just  such  a  per- 
petuity, and  just  as  much  tinctured  with 
"  feudalism."  We  should  certainly  hope 
that  such  perpetual  charges,  whether  on 
persons  or  lands,  would  be  little  known 
in  the  future  history  of  this  country; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  would  leave 
every  man  in  this  free  land  to  make  his 
own    contracts,  provided  only  they  do 
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not  infringe  on  any  law  of  morals  or 
public  policy.  And  we  have  little  fear 
that  any  such  "  perpetuities"  now  exist- 
ing, can  last  long  in  a  country  where 
changes  are  as  rapid  as  they  are  in  this. 
Death,  and  the  division  of  estates,  if  no- 
thing else,  will  soon  bring  them  to  an 
end.  In  regard  to  the  fee-farm  rents  in 
the  county  of  Albany,  and,  we  believe, 
elsewhere  throughout  the  Anti-Rent  re- 
gion, no  man  owing  such  rent,  and  hav- 
ing the  means  of  satisfying  it,  by  paying, 
or  securing  an  equivalent  principal  sum, 
need  remain  a  debtor  for  such  rent  for 
a  single  hour.  This  we  have  seen  al- 
ready. No  such  person  can  be  an  honest 
"  Anti-Renter"  on  the  ground  of  the 
"  perpetuity"  of  his  rent. 

It  had  been  our  purpose,  as  we  intimated 
some  distance  back,  to  have  taken  some 
particular  notice  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  subject  of  the  Anti-Rent  outrages,  and 
the  Anti-Rent  cause  generally,  have  been 
met  and  treated  by  the  community,  and  by 
the  public  press  ;  and  also  of  the  course 
which  has  been  pursued  by  the  public 
authorities  of  New  York,  in  regard  to  the 
matter.  But  the  space  we  have  already 
occupied  forbids  that  we  should  do  more, 
at  present,  than  submit  a  few  general  ob- 
servations, when  we  must  bring  this  arti- 
cle to  a  close.  * 

In  a  matter  of  such  very  grave  import, 
where  honest  and  considerate  men  of  all 
political  parties  should  have  but  one  opin- 
ion* as  they  have  but  one  duty  to  perform ; 
when  a  deep-seated  and  wide-extended 
popular  disatfection  and  insubordination 
are  seen  to  prevail,  so  that  the  peaceable 
and  regular  sway  of  the  law  and  the  legal 
authorities  is  broken  and  lost  in  large  dis- 
tricts of  country,  for  months  and  even 
years  together,  and,  in  repeated  instances, 
the  boldest  acts  of  violence  are  perj)etrated, 
and  treason  itself  is  committed  ;  and  when, 
connected  vvith  these  alarming  demonstra- 
tions, we  have  claims  openly  presented 
and  doctrines  advocated,  wiiich  strike 
directly,  not  at  one  kind  of  property 
merely,  but  at  all  property,  and  tending, 
essentially  and  necessarily,  to  the  utter 
overthrow  of  all  social  order,  and  the  ruin 
of  the  whole  social  i'abric ;  in  a  case  of 
this  sort,  and  of  this  unequivocal  charac- 
ter, it  is  doubly  ])ainful  and  mortifying  to 
be  obliged  to  speak  in  terms  of  reproach 
or  of  severe  animadversion  of  the  con- 
duct of  any  of  our  fellow-citizens,  out  of 
the  circle  of  this  disaffection,  who  may 
have  had  occasion  to  exercise  cither  au- 
thority or  inlluence  in  reierencc   to  the 


subject.     Nor  is  it  much  that  we  shall  say 
now  on  this  point.      But  thus  much,  as 
faithful  public  journalists,  we  feel  bound 
to  say,  that,  in  our  solemn  conviction  and 
judgment,  the  high  duty  of  patriotism  and 
of  uncompromising  fidelity  to  public  obli- 
gations, has  not  always  been  met  in  this 
case  as  it  should  have  been.     High  pub- 
lic functionaries  have  not  always  come 
up  to  the  stern  demands  of  this  trying 
occasion.     There   has  been   no   lack  of 
readiness  that  we  know  of,  to  bring  the 
military  power  of  the  State  to  bear,  when 
violence,  insurrection  and  overt  rebellion 
have   been   offered  or   threatened.      But 
how  has  the  civil  'power  of  the  State — of 
infinitely  more  importance^ — how  has  that 
been  exerted  ?     Has  it  met  this  outbreak 
with  that  energy  and  resolution  which  the 
case  required  .'     Look  at  the  paltry  re- 
wards offered  for  the  detection  and  appre- 
hension of  great  offenders,  utterly  unequal 
to  the  occasions,  and  despised  and  laughed 
at  by  the  criminals  themselves  and  their 
confederates.     The  chief  offender  in  the 
Andes  tragedy  has  been  suffered  to  go 
clear.     The  whole  power  and  resources 
of  Executive  authority,  open  and  secret, 
should  have  been  exerted  and  exhausted 
on   these  occasions.      And  after  all  the 
commendable  energy  which  has  been  dis- 
played in  reference  to  the  Andes  affair, 
where  prosecutions  and  convictions  have 
taken    place — but  not  for   treason — has 
there  not  been  a  sort  of  judicial  compound- 
ing of  offences,  which  may  turn  out  to  be 
as  deep  and  dangerous  an  error  in  point  of 
policy,  as  we  certainly  think  it  was  in 
point  of  law .'     But  it  was  error  on  the 
side  of  mercy,  if  at  all,  and  where  every 
credit  seems  due  for  honesty  of  purpose 
and  the  highest  judicial  integrity,  and  that 
disarms  us  of  censure.    Our  dissatisfaction 
with   the  civil   authorities   has   grounds 
more  "  relative"  than  any  of  these.     We 
know  that  the  strongest  encouragement 
has  been  taken  by  "  Anti-Renters"  gen- 
erally, from  nearly  every  document  which 
has  emanated  from  Executive  sources,  in 
relation  to  them  or  their  cause.     We  dare 
notsay — we  do  not  believe — that  such  an 
effect  has  been  intended  in  any  instance — 
God  forbid  !     But  the  fact  is  beyond  all 
question.     And  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  much  of  the  responsibility,  in  respect 
to  the  long  continuance  of  this  dangerous 
excitement,  the  fcarl'ul  head  it  has  at  last 
attained,  and  the  doubtful  promise  of  its 
speedy   termination,   rests   in    Executive 
and  Legislative  quarters.     From  tlie  very 
beginning,  the  strongest  sympathy  with 
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the  Anti-Rent  cause  has  been  expressed 
from  the  highest  sources,  and  their  peti- 
tions, pronounced  to  be  "  petitions  for 
relief  from  tenures,  oppressive,  anti-repub- 
lican and  degrading,"  have  been  recom- 
mended to  Legislative  favor  by  the  high- 
est authority.  We  think  there  was  in 
this  a  great  error  in  judgment.  In  the 
very  Proclamation  of  the  present  Gover- 
nor, which  declares  a  county  of  the  State  in 
a  state  of  insurrection,  "  Anti-Renters" 
are  distinctly  informed  that  they  have  '  a 
GOOD  CAsusE,'  and  they  are  warned  against 
the  consequences  of  attempting  "  to  ac- 
complish a  WORTHY  END  by  unworthy 
means  !"  The  Legislature  of  the  State, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  through  its 
committees,  has  tampered  with  the  crimes 
of  "  Anti-Renters,"  by  offering  direct  coun- 
tenance and  encouragement  to  some  of 
their  most  lawless  and  disorganizing  doc- 
trines and  demands.  The  most  rational 
of  the  measures  of  pretended  relief  that 
have  been  proposed,  look  more  like  ven- 
geance towards  one  party,  than  relief  for 
the  other ;  and  they  have  had,  and  are 
calculated  to  have,  little  other  effect  but 
to  flatter  and  deceive.  It  is  not,  we  may 
add,  among  the  least  alarming  indications 
of  the  times,  that  portions  of  both  the 
two  great  political  parties  of  the  country, 
in  the  particular  quarters  where  this  excite- 
ment prevails,  have  been  bidding  against 
each  other,  in  the  election  which  has  just 
taken  place,  for  the  support  of  "  Anti- 
Renters,"  by  open  offers,  in  which  princi- 
ple, honor,  patriotism,  and  country  itself, 
seemed  ready  to  be  sacrificed. 

We  do  not  admit  that  that  respectable 
portion  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  hold 
lands  subject  to  rent,  have  any  truer  or 
more  disinterested  friend — when  that 
abused  term  is  rightly  understood — in  the 
whole  country,than  we  are.  We  have  spo- 
ken severely  of  the  conduct  and  doctrines 
of  some  of  those  who  call  themselves 
"Anti-Renters,"  as  we  felt  bound  to  do;  but 
we  have  spoken  more  in  sorrovir  than  in 
anger.  While  we  can  have  no  fellowship 
with  offences  like  theirs  or  with  such  doc- 
trines and  practices,  we  can  yet  most 
truly  affirm  that  every  sentiment  of  our 
heart  towards  them  is  that  of  kindness. 
We  know  that  the  great  body  of  them 
have  been  the  victims  of  the  foulest  de- 
ceptions by  their  pretended  friends  and 
advisers.  We  know  the  influences,  almost 
irresistible,  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected ;  and  we  know  that,  under  these 
influences,  they  have  been,  and  now  are, 
their  own  worst  enemies.     For  six  years 


they  have  been  heaping  injuries  on  their 
own  heads.  They  have  greatly  diminished 
the  value  of  their  own  property,  have 
spoiled  their  own  peace,  and  brought 
wretchedness,  and  sometimes  utter  ruin, 
to  their  families  and  firesides.  We  desire 
to  see  an  end  of  this  folly  and  this  misery. 
They  may  rest  assured  that  they  cannot, 
in  the  end,  escape  from  their  lawful  con- 
tracts. There  are  too  many  men  of  pro- 
perty in  this  country,  and  too  many  cre- 
ditors, as  well  as  too  much  principle,  to 
allow  debts,  in  any  form,  finally  to  be 
repudiated.  And  the  idea  of  forcing  cre- 
ditors, by  combinations,  delays  and  an- 
noyances, into  heavy  sacrifices,  is  a  weak 
as  well  as  wicked  one.  We  have  not  a 
doubt  that  the  condition  of  the  freeholders 
of  Rensselaerwyck,  taking  a  period  of 
forty  or  fifty  years  from  their  first  enter- 
ingon  their  new  lands,  under  their  deeds, 
ought  to  be  deemed  a  fortunate  and  happy 
one,  and  would  be  found  so  on  compari- 
son with  any  population  of  equal  extent 
in  the  State,  for  the  same  period  of  time, 
entering  on  new  lands  and  settling  a  new 
country,  on  any  other  terms.  We  think 
the  time  has  now  come  when  they  should 
think  of  buying  off  the  rents  against 
them,  and  so  ridding  themselves  of  debt. 
But  it  is  debt,  and  not  rent,  merely,  which 
oppresses  them — as  they  would  soon  find 
by  putting  themselves  under  mortgage, 
and  paying  interest.  They  must  make 
up  their  minds  to  pay  the  principal  of 
their  debts.  It  is  time  now  to  do  it,  or  to 
begin  to  do  it ;  and  now  they  can  have 
reasonable  and  moderate  terms.  With  a 
determined  and  united  effort,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  freeholders  of  Albany  and 
Rensselaer  might  sweep  off' the  main  bur- 
then of  the  debt  now  resting  upon  them 
in  much  less  than  twice  the  number  of 
years  that  they  have  now  misemployed  in 
a  fruitless,  discreditable  and  criminal 
war  with  those  to  whom  they  are  in- 
debted. 

We  would  that  more  moderate,  more 
just  and  wiser  counsels  might  be  suffered 
to  prevail  among  the  freeholders  of  Rens- 
selaerwyck. Here  these  troubles  began, 
here  let  them  first  end.  Let  them  abandon 
their  unlawful  combinations.  Let  them 
give  up  their  political  organizations. 
They  are  out  of  place  where  mere  private 
contracts  are  in  question.  If  they  really 
doubt  the  title  under  which  they  hold, 
let  them  procure  the  opinions  of  two  or 
three  of  the  best  men  in  the  whole  coun- 
try, on  the  subject.  A  small  part,  only, 
of  the  "  Anti-renL  Fund  "  will  suffice  for 
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the  expenses.  We  would  have  them 
satisfy  themselves  on  this  point  ;  though 
we  deem  it  no  very  creditable  feature  in 
their  case,  that  thev  have  been  induced  to 
raise  an  outcry  against  a  title,  which,  if 
impeached,  destroys  their  own — that  title 
being  one  of  the  very  oldest  in  the  whole 
country,  accompanied  all  the  while  by 
possession,  and  to  which  not  a  human 
being  in  the  wide  world  sets  up  an  ad- 
verse claim  !  And  there  is  another  topic 
which  they  would  do  well  to  refer  to  the 
opinions  of  the  same  advisers  whom  they 
should  employ  to  look  after  the  title.  We 
mean  the  question  of  taxing  the  rents.  It 
has  been  a  common  thing,  time  out  of 
mind,  in  leases  and  deeds  reserving  rent, 
to  stipulate  for  a  net  sum  as  rent,  after  all 
taxes  should  be  paid  on  the  lands  out  of 
which  the  rent  issues.  Such  are  the 
contracts  in  Rensselaerwyck.  There  is 
a  covenant  for  the  payment  of  all  taxes 
by  the  purchasers,  and  this  was  a  part  of 
the  entire  contract  for  the  purchase,  and 
was  considered  in  fixing  the  amount  of 
rent.  Rent  is  "  a  profit  issuing  out  of 
land,"  and  is,  as  we  suppose,  necessarily 
taxed  with  the  land  out  of  which  it  issues. 
It  is  real  property,  and  not  personal.  Let 
them  take  questions  of  this  sort  out  of 
the  hands  of  politicians  and  demagogues. 
Let  them  withdraw  their  privafe  affairs 
from  the  public,  or  from  parties,  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  are 
the  worst  counselors  they  can  have. 
These  are  matters  of  private  bargain,  and 
if  the  two  parties  cannot  agree  together, 
then  mutual  friends,  or  arbitration,  or  the 
law,  should  settle  their  controversies. 
But  we  would  have  those  who  owe  rents 
keep  out  of  the  law,  if  they  can,  just  as 
we  would  have  them,  by  all  means,  keep 
out  of  rebellion.  Controversy  gratifies 
passion,  and  creates  misery, much  oftener 
than  it  brings  advantage  to  any  party. 


And  it  is  no  way  to  soften  creditors' 
hearts,  if  they  chance  to  be  hard,  to  make 
war  upon  them.  If  creditors  are  exacting 
and  severe,  and  yet  keep  within  their 
contracts,  there  is  no  help  for  it — except 
to  purchase  an  escape  as  soon  as  possible. 
Debtors  are  the  equals  of  their  creditors, 
while  they  keep  the  faith  of  their  bar- 
gains with  them.  Dependence  and  ser- 
vitude commence  when  a  breach  occurs. 
We  want  to  see  those  who  owe  rent, 
maintain  their  complete  independence. 
Rent-payers  may  keep  themselves  on  an 
equality  with  rent-ownersforever.  There 
may,  indeed,  be  cases  where  there  is  an 
utter  inability  to  pay ;  and  especially  where 
unpaid  rents  have  been  suffered  to  accu- 
mulate ;  but  even  here,  a  quarrel  with 
an  ungracious  landlord,  if  any  such  there 
should  be,  would  only  make  matters 
worse,  and  not  better.  God  help  the 
poor,  if  they  must  needs  add  hatred,  and 
envy,  and  malice,  and  strife,  to  the  neces- 
sary evils  of  poverty.  It  need  not  be  so. 
Let  them  try  what  virtue  there  is  in  gen- 
tleness and  contentment,  combined  with 
a  frank  and  manly  spirit,  as  becomes  good 
men  and  good  citizens.  If  they  are  op- 
pressed, the  world  will  find  it  out,  and  its 
sympathies,  springing  warm  from  ten 
thousand  bosoms,  will  be  quick  to  con- 
sole, and  quick  to  avenge  them.  Let 
them  leave  their  oppressors,  if  they  have 
such,  to  the  silent  but  expressive  scorn 
of  a  virtuous  and  humane  community, 
and  from  which  no  wealth  can  purchase 
an  exemption.  We  believe,  that  those 
whose  case  we  have  now  been  consider- 
ing, have  little  to  complain  of  or  to  ap- 
prehend on  this  score.  The  honest 
fulfilment  of  just  contracts  is  what  is 
required  of  them,  and  without  which  all 
sympathy  with  them  is  only  an  insult  and 
a  curse. 
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BY   CHARLES   WINTERFIELD. 


It  would  have  amused  one — had  there 
not  been  something  in  its  exhibition  too 
strong  and  fierce  to  be  laughed  at — to 
witness  the  unavailing,  champing,  foam- 
ing fury  of  the  Colonel,  as  the  retreating 
figure  of  his  enemy  was  lost  in  the  dark- 
ness. He  fired  his  gun  twice  after  him, 
even  when  he  was  far  enough  out  of 
view.  Then  stamping  and  shouting,  he 
dashed  the  butt  of  bis  precious  "  six- 
shooter"  against  the  ground,  to  the  evident 
peril  of  its  strength.  He  was  rushing 
back,  swearing  he  intended  to  make  his 
way  to  the  old  madame,  and  speak  his 
mind  to  her,  in  no  very  measured  terms, 
about  harboring  and  encouraging  a  vil- 
lain like  Agatone,  to  the  peril  and  an- 
noyance of  her  neighbors,  when  the 
great  gate  of  the  court  was  slammed 
heavily  in  his  face,  and  the  bolts  drawn. 
He  dashed  his  broad  shoulders  against  it 
like  a  mad  buffalo,  and  bellowed  and 
roared  in  his  bafiled  wrath,  about  as  mu- 
sically as  that  animal  would  have  done, 
when,  in  its  blind  fury,  it  had  crushed  its 
horns  against  some  sturdy  oak,  behind 
which  its  subtle  assailant — the  hunter — 
had  glided.  But  it  all  would  not  avail ! 
The  massive  gate  was  no  more  to  be 
moved  than  would  the  strong  oak  have 
been.  And  after  expending  his  strength 
in  v/hat  the  western  men  call  "  rearing 
and  charging,"  until  he  was  perfectly 
exhausted,  he  listened  to  my  entreaties, 
and  consented  to  start  for  home.  The 
man  was  dreadfully  excited,  and  stag- 
gered as  we  descended  the  hill.  The 
night  had  been  very  dark  when  I  came 
over  ;  but  "  glimpses  of  the  moon"  vis- 
ited us  now,  occasionally,  through  rifted 
clouds,  which,  in  vast,  gloomy  and  rag- 
ged masses,  were  careering  as  if — pos- 
sessed by  the  winged  life  of  fear — they 
fled  across  the  heavens  silently  from 
some  weird  foe.  There  has  always  been 
something  awful  to  me  in  the  noiseless 
hurrying  of  these  black  mighty  phan- 
toms. Haste — has'.e !  faster — faster !  they 
seem  to  say,  as  one  huge  shape  rushes 
upon  another — and  yet  no  sound  !  The 
ear  expects  it !  you  listen  for  the  crash  ! 


But  no!  your  heart  beats  very  loud — 
there  is  no  voice  from  that  great  driving 
chaos !  The  silent  majesty  of  motion ! 
the  mute  Power  that  whirls,  through 
burning  mazes,  the  fire-dance  of  stars,  is 
seen  and  felt  in  the  sublimity  of  strength 
in  such  a  scene. 

When  we  were  a  short  distance  from 
the  house,  I  heard  the  quick  patter  of 
feet  pursuing.  Before  I  could  look  be- 
hind, the  boy,  John,  throwing  himself 
rapidly  past  in  a  bounding  somerset,  was 
standing  face  to  face  a  few  paces  in  front 
of  us. 

"  Get  out  of  my  way  !"  growled  the 
Colonel  furiously,  striking  at  him.  "  You 
hell-cat — you  skunk — you  musk-rat  ! 
you  smell  of  Mexicans ;  and  if  you  are 
white,  that  only  makes  it  worse !  A 
white  boy  to  permit  his  carcase  to  be 
kicked  and  cuffed  about  like  a  slunk  pig, 
by  the  Mexicans!  You  ought  to  go  and 
starve  with  the  wolves  first !  I'd  pick  a 
buzzard's  bones  with  my  teeth  rather ! 
Don't  get  in  my  reach,  or  I'll  stamp  you 
into  the  earth !" 

The  boy — who  seemed  desperately 
afraid  of  the  bear  in  his  surly  moods — 
by  leaping  and  rolling  together,  down 
the  hill,  had  placed  himself  far  enough 
out  of  reach  in  an  instant. 

"  But,  Kurnal,"  he  said,  from  his  safe 
position,  in  cowed,  whining  accents,  "  I 
jist  comed  to  tell  yer^ " 

"  You  lie,  you  bat !  you  have  lied  to 
me  and  to  the  Mexicans  both  !  I  don't 
want  to  hear  you.  Clear  out,  I  say  !" 
And  he  jerked  his  gun  up  to  his  face. 

The  woods  fairly  trembled  to  his  angry 
roar.  The  boy,  quick  as  lightning,  threw 
himself  on  the  ground,  and,  rolling  off 
the  last  bank,  the  next  moment  we  heard 
the  splash  of  his  strugglings  with  the 
dark  rapid  waters. 

"  Colonel,  the  boy  will  drown :  see 
what  your  stupid  anger  has  done !" 

"  Drown  !  There's  no  hope  of  that ; 
you'd  as  well  talk  of  drowning;  a  mink. 
1  wish  there  was  some  chance  for  it  I" 

By  this  time  1  had  reached  the  bank 
the  boy  had  been  standing  on,  and  which 
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overlooked  the  bed  of  the  river.  By  the 
faint  light  on  the  ripples,  I  could  distin- 
guish a  small  black  object,  about  thirty 
paces  below  me,  which  seemed  to  be 
moving  rapidly  down  the  middle  of  the 
current.  With  a  splash,  it  instantly  dis- 
appeared under  the  water  as  I  came  in 
view ;  and  though  1  ran  down  the  edge 
of  the  stream  for  some  distance,  and 
called  to  him  eagerly,  I  could  hear  and 
see  nothing  more.  I  felt  somewhat 
alarmed  for  the  boy's  life  ;  for  the  river, 
besides  being  d«ep  and  swift,  was  full  of 
sharp  snags. 

The  Colonel  called  after  me  with  a 
jeering  "  Haw  !  haw  !  you  are  throwing 
away  trouble  and  losing  sweat  for  no- 
thing there  !  I  tell  you,  you  green-horn, 
a  hundred  men  couldn't  drown  him  in 
that  river  !" 

I  stopped  to  wait  till  he  should  come 
up — for  the  log  we  were  to  cross  on  was 
some  distance  farther  down.  Just  before 
he  joined  me,  I  thought  I  could  distin- 
guish the  sound  of  snapping  twigs  on 
the  other  side,  but  the  gloom  under  the 
heavy  forest  was  too  impenetrable  to 
distinguish  anything.  I  said  nothing 
about  it,  thinking  it  might  be  some  wild 
animal,  and  we  walked  on.  I  remon- 
strated angrily  with  him  about  the  brutal 
impolicy  of  his  treatment  of  the  boy,  for 
he  evidently  had  something  of  importance 
to  communicate — but  I  might  as  well 
have  spent  my  breath  to  the  trees ;  for 
he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  very 
existence  of  John,  and  1  could  get  nothing 
out  of  him  but  threats  and  curses  about 
Agatone  and  old  Madame  Cavillo.  We 
had  now  arrived  at  the  log.  I  have  be- 
fore spoken  of  this  perilous  passage  ; 
and  going  down  it  from  this  side  was 
worse  than  climbing  it  from  the  other. 
We  stopped,  and  the  Colonel,  who  was 
accustomed  to  the  passage,  proposed  to 
go  first  and  show  me  how  to  cross. 
While  we  stood  for  a  moment  to  sling 
our  guns  over  our  shoulders,  we  were 
startled  by  a  stealthy  rustle  and  cracking 
in  the  woods  beyond.  The  moon  had 
just  thrown  a  pale  gleam  of  light  upon 
our  figures  and  upon  the  log.  We  both 
stepped  instantly  back  into  the  shade  and 
listened  breathlessly.  The  low  howl  of 
a  wolf  very  close  to  us  swung  dismally 
out  on  the  stillness.  We  drew  our 
breaths  again  ;  at  the  same  moment  we 
heard  a  voice  which  I  recognized  for 
John's,  and  which  seemed  to  be  some 
distance  off,  singing : 


"  The  red  wolf  says,  whoo-ooh  !  whoo-ah ! 

The  robber  says,  whoo-ooh  !  whoo-ooh  ! 
Look  out !  look  out !  a  trigger's  thar ; 

Look  out !  it  will  be  pulled  on  you  !" 

I  suspected  what  the  warning  meant 
at  once,  and  endeavored  to  stop  the  Colo- 
nel, who  was  hurrying  towards  the  log 
again,  with  the  exclamation,  "  Pish  !  it's 
nothing  but  a  wolf  and  that  cursed  boy 
again  !" — -but  it  was  too  late.  Just  as 
he  stepped  into  the  moonlight,  a  long 
phizz-ziz  and  a  bright  flash,  from  the 
dense  shadows  on  the  other  side,  were 
followed  by  a  heavy  thumping  report, 
such  as  a  Mexican  fusee  always  makes. 
The  Colonel  sprang  back  with  the  ex- 
clamation, "Ha!  it  blowed,  did  it!" 
while  I,  who  was  somewhat  prepared  by 
my  previous  suspicions,  iired  instantly 
at  the  tlash  !  The  Colonel  started  down 
the  log  at  a  run,  but  the  same  drizzling 
rain  which  had  dampened  the  powder  ot 
the  assassin  and  made  the  gun  hang  fire, 
had  made  the  log  slippery ;  and  his  head- 
long leaps  had  carried  him  more  than 
half  across  the  trembling  bridge,  when 
his  foot  slipped  and  he  was  plunged  into 
the  water.  I  followed  without  an  in- 
stant's reflection,  and  with  perhaps  more 
instinctive  caution,  and  reached  the  other 
side  in  safety.  The  Colonel  shouted  to 
me,  sputtering  the  mud  and  water  from 
his  mouth — "  Follow  that  fellow,  I'm 
safe — or  will  be  when  1  get  out !"  It 
occurred  to  me  that  he  was  quite  able  to 
take  care  of  himself,  so  I  followed  at  full 
speed  in  the  direction  of  the  retreating 
footsteps.  It  was  too  late  though — and 
after  nearly  knocking  the  side  of  my  face 
off'  against  a  tree,  and  having  my  head 
nearly  jerked  from  my  shoulders  by 
thorny  vines  it  was  impossible  to  guard 
against  in  the  dark,  I  halted  pretty  much 
out  of  breath,  and  nothing  the  wiser  for 
my  chase,  though  something  the  worse — 
for  1  could  feel  hot  drops  trickling  down 
my  neck,  and  the  sting  of  the  sharp 
thorns  that  had  been  dragged  across  it. 
After  a  short  time  I  heard  the  Colonel 
approaching,  plunging  and  tearing 
through  the  bushes  like  a  worried  bear 
through  cane-brakes.  By  the  time  he 
reac)ied  me,  he  was  pretty  well  done  up ; 
the  sudden  ducking  had  very  thoroughly 
cooled  him  otl",  and  he  now  began  to  feel 
the  bruises  he  had  received,  and  the  reac- 
tion of  the  various  excitements  of  the 
evening,  and  for  a  little  while  was  com- 
paratively tame.  It  now  occurred  to  me, 
for  the  first  time,  to  wonder  what  had 
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become  of  Texas.  I  asked  the  Colonel 
what  he  thought  of  it.  He  answered  me, 
between  his  long  pantings,  "  Pooh !  never 
mind  Texas  !"  Three  or  four  pants  and 
a  long-drawn  breath — "  That  cursed  Ag- 
atone  !" — pant — "  thought  he  had  me !" 
Panting — "  Too  much  occupied  with 
hugging  that  fat — "  Long  breaths  again 
— "  Set  him  there  to  plug  me  on  that  Jog, 
did  he  !"  iStill  louder  and  hoarser,  catch- 
ing his  breatii — "  Ooh  !  I  could  tear  him 
with  my  teeth  !"  A  longer  pause — 
"  Texas  wouldn't  hear  the  guns,  and 
don't  know  anything  about  it — I  must 
stop  and  rest !"  DoAvn  he  dropped  upon 
a  log.  "  If  that  gun  hadn't  blowed,  Pd 
'av  been  a  gone'er,  sure  I  Why  didn't 
you  hit  ?" 

"  I  did  my  best,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  but  why  wa'n't  your  best 
better  ?" 

"  You  are  unreasonable  as  usual,  man. 
It  was  all  guess-work,  in  the  dark  !" 

"  Yes,  he'll  come  out  as  soon  as  he 
gets  tired  of  the  dance,  and  the  girl,  and 
the  liquor.  You  and  he  must  start  to- 
morrow at  day-break  and  bring  Hays. 
We'll  hunt  this  Agatone  this  time  to  the 
death,  or  PU  leave  the  country !  No  I 
won't — I'll  catch  him.  We  can't  help 
catching  him;  Hays  and  the  Bravo  are 
perfect  bloodhounds.  I'll  follow  him 
across  the  Rio  Grande  but  I'll  have  him  ! 
Pll  kill  my  horse  !— I'll  walk  till  my  feet 
give  out — then  I'll  crawl  on  my  knees 
across  the  desert  prairie  and  chaw  snails 
to  live  on — but  I'll  have  him  !  Hell ! 
I'll  hunt  him  into  its  black  jaws  but  Pll 
lap  his  heart's  blood  !"  And,  calling  down 
a  terrible  imprecation  on  his  own  head  if 
he  didn't  do  all  this,  he  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  said,  abruptly, 

"  Come  on." 

There  was  something  absolutely  im- 
posing in  the  tameless  cataract  of  passion 
this  man's  nature  exhibited  ;  and  had  it 
not  been  so  thoroughly  bestialized,  it 
would  have  been  almost  sublime. 

We  reached  the  house  without  another 
word  being  spoken  between  us.  We 
were  astonished  to  see,  through  the 
chinks,  the  blaze  of  a  cheerful  lire.  As 
we  entered,  the  figure  of  a  very  tall  per- 
sonage met  us.  I  heard  a  drawling  voice 
say, 

"  How  are  yer,  Kern  ?" 

"  Bill  Johnson  !  Blood  and  blazes  ! 
Glad  to  see  you,  old  fellow !  What 
brought  you  here  ?  Just  the  boy  I 
wanted !" 


"  Oh,  jest  sneakin'  around  !  Anything 
er  stirrin'  ?" 

"  I  tell  you,  boy,  yes ;  I  have  just 
taken  a  pop  at  Agatone.  One  of  his  men 
took  one  at  me  down  on  the  log.  Did 
you  hear  the  gun  r" 

"  Jest  as  usual ;  one  er  them  yaller 
stinks  can't  hit  a  bluff-side !  I  hearn  the 
gun — thought  thar  were  sumthen  out. 
Who  is  this .'"  turning  to  me. 

"  Oh,  that's  Kentuck  ;  we're  going  to 
make  something  of  him  ;  he  stands  pow- 
der well,  but  wants  a  heap  of  practice." 

"  He  !  he  !  gin  us  yer  feelers,  Kentuck ; 
we'll  work  the  buttermilk  outen  yer ! 
Glad  yer  come  !  From  old  Tennersee 
myself,  and  them's  close  sisterine  yer 
know.  Turn  that  meat  thar,  Kern  !  You 
keeps  mighty  triflin'  fires ;  but  you  poor 
creaturs  where  live  in  houses  can't  have 
a  fire  like  men  ought'er.  Squat  your- 
selves, boys,  and  make  yerselves  at 
home  while  I'm  er'eatin' ;  I  ain't  tuck  no- 
thin'  since  yester'  evenin',  and  then  I 
tuck  it  raw  dry,  'cause  a  fire  wa'n't  safe !" 

"  Fresh  signs  .'"  asked  the  Colonel,  as 
he  stooped  and  cut  a  great  slice  from  the 
venison  ham  which  was  spitted  before 
the  fire. 

"  I  could'er  almost  smelt  'em  I"  said 
Bill,  as  he  went  through  the  same  ma- 
noeuvre. 

"  I  found  yer  coffee,  Kern,  though  yer 
does  keep  it  in  a  cussed  sly  place.  Mexi- 
cans bad,  are  they  ?  Mighty  bad  thing, 
havin'  people  livin'  'bout,  jest  ter  thieve." 

But  the  Colonel's  jaws  were  too  busy 
by  this  time  for  farther  talk,  and  he 
merely  nodded  his  head.  Bill,  who  had 
now,  too,  cut  off  a  slice  of  meat  weigh- 
ing about  a  pound  from  the  ham,  and 
passed  it  on,  with  a  significant  look,  to 
me,  then  seized  upon  the  quart-cup  of 
coffee,  which  was  simmering  hot,  and 
commenced  in  solemn  silence  his  meal. 
Now,  amidst  the  deep  stillness,  broken 
only  by  the  doleful  sound  of  the  voices 
of  night  without,  and  the  crashing  of 
their  heavy  grinders,  let  us  take  a  good 
look  at  Bill  Johnson — the  boy,  as  the 
Colonel  called  him.  And  a  rough  seeming 
customer  was  he — worth  taking  a  second 
look  at — especially  if  you  felt  any  tempt- 
ation to  cross  his  track.  He  was  upward 
of  six  feet  four  in  height ;  an  angular, 
loose-jointed  figure,  that  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  thrown  together  by  a  pitchfork, 
and  did  not  care  whether  it  stayed  thrown 
together  or  not ;  his  bones,  though,  were 
prodigiously  massive,  and  his  hand  felt 
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to  me  Jike  lead.  There  was  not  the  six- 
tieth part  of  a  grain  of  surplus  flesh  upon 
him.  His  tendons,  muscles,  and  even 
veins,  were  as  rigorously  defined  as  if 
they  had  been  cut  in  granite.  Upon  his 
wide,  massy  shoulders  was  set  a  very 
small  head,  with  a  fleece  of  close-curled 
black  hair.  His  features  were  small  and 
well-shaped,  with  a  full,  frank  black 
eye ;  his  skin,  stretched  so  tight  as  it 
was  over  the  bones,  reminded  me,  in 
color  and  consistence,  of  a  drum-head. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  black,  greasy  buck- 
skin suit,  "  a  world  too  wide,"  which 
appeared  as  though  it  had  weathered  a 
thousand  storms,  and  kept  pace  with  the 
progressive  tanning  of  his  own  cuticle. 
In  a  word,  sun  and  winds,  perils  by 
flood  and  field,  and  starvation,  all  toge- 
ther, had  hardened  the  man  into  a  perfect 
whalebone  state  !  He  had  lain  aside  his 
wolf-skin  cap  and  bullet-pouch,  and  in 
the  belt  of  his  hunting-shirt  were  stuck 
four  or  five  knives  of  diflferent  sizes  and 
lengths,  and  a  brace  of  long  rifle-pistols. 


The  chargers  of  alligators'  teeth  hung  at 

along  w^ith   the   coiled  wire 

Of  beard,   he  had   none  : 


his  breast, 
tube-picker, 
whether  he  had  plucked  it  out,  as  the 
Indians  do,  or  never  had  one, I  cannot 
tell.  But  such  as  he  is — this  was  Bill 
Johnson,  the  guide,  hunter,  trapper — 
the  man  who  knew,  as  well  as  he  knew 
the  features  of  "  Old  Sue,"  his  rifle,  every 
peak  along  the  chain  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains — who  visited  Astoria  merely 
as  a  pleasure-jaunt  to  see  the  boys,  and 
hug  his  old  friends  the  grizzly  bears — 
who  luxuriated  his  summers  at  the 
Steamboat  Springs,  with  his  head  upon 
the  lap  of  his  Delilah — a  captured  Black- 
feet  squaw  ! — who  took  Santa  Fe  as 
"  mine  inn"  on  his  way  to  spend  the 
winter  on  the  pampas  of  California — who 
was  proof  against  wind,  and  hail,  and  all 
tornadoes,  and  joyed 

"  On  the  snow-wreath  to  battle  with  the 
wolf"— 

whose  hide  could  glance  the  arrow  of  a 
Sioux — whose  eye  would  see  the  condor 
first,  and  rifle  bring  him  from  his  icy 
peaks — whose  spring  was  agile  as  the 
long-fleeced  goat's — whose  foot  was  tire- 
less as  the  Huron  runner's — who  could 
outstarve  the  raven,  and  look  greasy 
where  the  jackalls  died — whose  fist  could 
crush  a  puma's  skull — whose  stab  was 
quicker  than  the  thought  of  death — whose 


hate  was  greedy  as  an  eagle's  maw — 
whose  face  was  mild  and  simple  as  a 
country  boy's — whose  heart  was  frank 
as  any  maiden's,  and  quite  as  free  of 
guile — who      worshiped     God     uncon- 
sciously in  daily  walk  and  converse  with 
his  grandeur,  yet  would  have  laughed  at 
all  religions  !     Such  was  Bill  Johnson  ; 
and  so  are  many  others  of  those  majestic 
natures,  whose  souls  grow  like  the  sha- 
dows of  the  mountain  ridge  they  walk 
beneath — "  wild   above   rule    or  art" — 
rugged  but  sublime  !    And  yet  that  man's 
hand  was  red,  and  many  a  ruthless  blow 
of  retributive  vengeance  it  had  struck. 
Society  would  shudder  at  the  bare  recital 
of  many  a  deed  he  had  smiled  in  doing. 
Yet,  while  in  your  "  fenced  cities"  you 
have  the  gallows — your  huge  castellated 
prisons,  your  houses  of  discipline,  your 
narrow  cells  where,  shut  from  the  free 
air  and  holy  sun,  the  wretched  sinner 
against  your  laws  must  tell  the  weary 
seconds  on  through  years,  until  the  in- 
ward light  goes  out  and  death  strikes 
twice — you  should  not  find  fault  with 
these  men,  to  whom  "  conscience  is  as 
for  a  law  :"  you  have  given  them  none  ; 
and  since  the  systems  you  boast  of,  and 
have  framed  in  pride,  offer  vou  no  alter- 
native but  to  make  justice  an  executioner, 
blame  them  not  if,  as  they  have  no  ideal 
incorporation    on  which   to   throw   the 
blame — to  which  they  can  say,  "  on  your 
shadowy  head  be  the  blood  of  this  man  ; 
we  wash  our  hands  of  it" — they  should 
more  honestly  take  the  retribution  into 
their  own  hands,  and  each  man  for  him- 
self be  the  executioner  of  its  stern  law. 
You  cannot  judge  of  the  fierce  wrongs 
which  heat  their  strong  passions  to  the 
fever-thirst  for  blood  and  vengeance.     It 
is  a   battle  for  life — forever — on   these 
desolate  wilds,  of  man  to  man,  eye  to 
eye,  and  foot  to  foot.     Yet  they  have  a 
code — though   a  relentless  and   martial 
one  it  be — written  in  the  constitution  of 
their  natures,  and  the  circumstances  of 
their  position. 

"  Trust  me — each  state  must  have  its  poli- 
cies— 
Kingdoms  have  edicts — cities  have  their 

charters — 
And  even  the  wild  outlaw,  in  his  forest 

walks. 
Keeps   yet   some   touch   of    civil   disci- 
pline."* 
By  this  code  they  are  most  sacredly 
bound.     This  common  law  of  conscience 
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and  of  individual  rights  needs  no  wily 
counselor  to  distort  its  meaning  and  con- 
found its  sense ;  but  each  one,  with  the 
majesty  of  nature  looking  down  upon 
him  from  her  eternal  hills,  and  under  the 
broad  gaze  of  the  great  eye  of  heaven, 
manfully  and  stoutly,  of  his  own  respon- 
sibility, interprets  for  himself,  and  is  his 
own  executive ! 

"  Ye'r  goin'  to  see  after  him  some,  in 
the  mornin',  Kern  ?"  For  the  bone  was 
picked  pretty  clean  by  this  time. 

"  I  tell  you  we  are,  Bill!  The  boys 
will  bring  Hays  and  ten  men ;  and  now 
we've  got  you,  I  wouldn't  take  a  hun- 
dred mules  for  the  chance  !" 

"  I  don't  care,  but  I'll  be  thar.  Yer 
know,  Kern,  thar's  sumthen  between  us : 
it's  time  it  war  fixed — don't  like  such 
things  ter  stand  long ;  but  they  don't 
spile  much  in  my  keepin'.  Agatone  run'd 
agin  ther  wrong  sawyer  when  he  run'd 
agin  Bill  Johnson  !" 

"  That  he  did,  Bill." 

"  But  who'r  yer  goin'  ter  send  on  the 
trail,  at  day-break  .'" 

"Oh,theTonquoway!  youknowhim." 

"  He'll  do.     Let's  quile  up." 

And  with  the  word  he  spread  his  buf- 
falo-robe on  the  floor,  and  said,  as  he 
threw  himself  upon  it — 

"  Don't  like  this  'ere  sleepin'  twixt 
walls  !  Too  close — can't  breathe  free  ! 
kinder  strangulates  a  man  !  Don't  see 
how  yer  can  stand  it,  Kern  !" 

"Oh,  a  man  can  get  used  to  a  heap  o' 
things,  Bin  !" 

We  were  all  soon  stretched  upon  our 
respective  pallets,  and  I  was  nearly  asleep, 
w^hen  Bill,  who  had  been  tossing  from 
side  to  side,  sniffing,  drawing  long 
breaths,  and  seeming  to  be  very  restless, 
suddenly  jumped  to  his  feet,  took  up  his 
blanket  and  walked  out  of  the  door, 
grumbling  and  muttering  as  he  went : 

"  Cussed  hole  !  'nough  to  smother  a 
ground-hog  !  Wouldn't  sleep  thar  fer  a 
hundred  beaver  pelts  .'" 

I  nearly  burst  my  sides  with  smothered 
laughter  at  the  idea  of  a  man's  fearing 
he'd  be  "  strangulated"  in  a  log-house, 
with  both  doors  open,  or  rather,  with  no 
door  at  all.  But  I  fully  appreciated  Bill's 
uneasiness    after   six   or  eiofht  months' 

O 

tour  on  the  prairies,  and  recollect  being 
compelled  to  do  the  same  thing  the  first 
time  I  slept  in  a  house  afterward.  A 
sense  of  suffocation  came  over  me  as 
soon  as  I  lay  down — though  the  room 
was  very  open  ;  and  after  trying  in  vain 
to  sleep  for  several  hours,  I  was  obliged 


to  take  my  blanket,  and  go  out  to  sleep 
under  a  tree  !  Nothing  less  than  the 
fanning  of  the  strong  wings  of  the  moun- 
tain wind,  laden  with  the  perfumes  of 
the  flowery  plains,  can  lull  to  sleep  these 
spoiled  luxurious  children  of  the  wilds. 

Just  before  day  we  were  waked  by 
the  arrival  of  Texas,  who  made  his  ap- 
pearance accompanied  by  quite  a  char- 
acteristic retinue.  It  consisted  of  the 
lieutenant,  his  wife  and  Davis.  The 
woman,  very  drurfk,  was  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  was  with  difiiculty  held 
in  her  seat  by  the  husband,  who  walked 
on  one  side  and  Davis  on  the  other.  On 
the  shoulder  of  this  last  personage  her 
hand  was  caressingly  rested,  while  she 
leaned  over  his  face  gabbling  and  stam- 
mering idiotically  her  maudlin  affection. 
I  had  noticed  at  the  Fandango  a  bottle 
filled  with  a  clear,  pale  liquor,  which  1 
had  ascertaiiied  to  be  common  American 
whisky  ;  the  movements  of  which,  along 
with  those  of  the  small  tin  cup  accom- 
panying it,  had  appeared  to  excite  a  high 
degree  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
females  present.  These  warm-blooded 
dames  had  preferred  "  whisky,"  as  the 
more  volatile  and  fiery  drink,  to  the  "  Pul- 
qua,"  their  national  beverage.  I  observed 
the  men  to  drink  but  seldom,  while  the 
women  kept  the  cup  and  bottle  constantly  ' 
active  among  them.  Indeed,  it  is  pro- 
verbial to  those  familiar  with  the  general 
characteristics  of  a  Mexican  population, 
that  the  women  are  more  loose  and  li- 
centious than  the  men.  It  is  not  at  aU 
astonishing,  therefore,  that  the  race  should 
be  so  miserably  degenerate.  The  most 
hideously  revolting  object  I  know  of  is 
a  drunken  woman.  Man  may  brutalize 
himself  very  far — may  be  prepared  even 
to  sell  his  "  birth-right ;"  but  so  long  as 
God's  signature  of  "  angel"  signed  in  the 
calm  purity  of  woman's  brow  appeals  to 
him  mute  and  untarnished,  he  is  safe — 
there  is  everything  to  hope  for  him.  But 
to  think  of  a  nation  whose  women  are 
most  lecherous,  most  debauched  ! — need 
we  be  surprised  at  anything  in  such  a 
people  ?  And  a  beautiful  woman  as  this 
was  !  To  see  her  lolling  her  tongue — 
simpering  with  dripping  lips — blinking 
and  leering  her  open  shame  upon  this 
tinseled  miscreant — with  dark  large  eyes 
that  might  have  won  back  a  soul  even 
into  him,  had  they  been  ht  with  the 
soft,  lustrous  flame  of  innocent  joy  ! 

"  Oh,  what  a  mansion  have  the  vices  got, 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee !" 
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But  sentiment  is  all  thrown  away  upon 
this  Mexican  slut.  My  cheeks  fairly 
hurned,  thouf^h,  to  think  that  the  miser- 
able wretch,  her  husband,  was  an  Ameri- 
can, who  had  drawn  the  milk  of  an 
honest  woman,  and  was  yet  alive,  though 
so  immeasurably  sunk — so  base  a  dastard 
as  to  play  meek-second  to  a  scene  like 
this.  Yet  this  fellow  could  fight  Mexi- 
cans and  Indians,  and  was  called  a  man 
on  this  frontier.  Her  domination  over 
the  brute  was  so  complete,  that  she  com- 
pelled him  quietly  to  submit  to  seeing 
her  lavish  upon  Davis  those  caresses  he 
had  sacrificed  his  position  among  his 
countrymen  to  buy.  t  hoped  this  singu- 
lar passiveness  might  be  traced  to  some 
cause  more  honorable  to  his  manhood,  at 
least;  for  this  person  had  once  held  a 
station  of  dignity  in  one  of  the  govern- 
mental institutions  at  home,  and  had 
received  the  diploma  of  one  of  our  oldest 
colleges.  I  was  fain  to  hope  that,  per- 
haps, accident,  growing  out  of  some  wnld 
frontier  scene,  had  placed  him  thus  in- 
explicably in  the  power  of  the  "  Euphu- 
ist" — anything,  rather  than  believe  such 
infamy  on  the  part  of  a  countryman 
vol  untary .  Crime  and  license  can  strange- 
ly distort  humanity  ! 

This  agreeable  trio  passed  on  to  the 
Rancho  of  the  lieutenant,  which  was  a 
half-mile  below  on  the  river.  The  Texan 
was  in  a  very  surly  and  stupid  mood — the 
consequence  of  the  over-night's  excesses 
— and  we  could  get  but  little  out  of  him 
concerning  what  occurred  at  the  old 
dame's  Rancho  after  our  hasty  departure. 
A  muttered  fragment  now  and  then  was 
all  we  could  get — -such  as — "  There  was 
the  devil  to  pay  when  you  left ! — why 
didu't  you  kill  Agatone  .' — had  as  much 
trouble  as  if  you  had — Old  hag — like  a 
she  wild-cat !  Pretty  friends  you  ! — left 
me  among  five  hundred  Yellow  Bellies. — 
Had  to  bleed  some — break  a  few  heads 
— let  me  alone  then,"  &c.  1  concluded 
he  must  have  had  a  rough  time  of  it 
among  them  all,  exasperated  as  they  must 
have  been  ;  but  his  surly  coolness  seemed 
to  regard  the  idea  of  keeping  any  num- 
ber of  Mexicans  at  bay  with  so  much 
stolid  indilference,  that  I  forbore  to  ques- 
tion his  incommunicative  humor  any 
farther.  When  he  heard  it  had  been  de- 
termined we  should  start  to  Bexar  at 
once  for  Hays,  he  was  furious,  and 
swore  at  first  that  he  would  not  go.  A 
mule  had  been  provided  for  me,  and  1 
had  mounted  to  start  alone,  when  he 
called  to  me  gruffly  to  wait  and  he  would 


go  with  me.  He  joined  me  in  a  few 
minutes  without  his  gun.  My  gun  was 
in  the  house,  and  I  called  to  the  Colonel 
to  bring  both  his  and  mine  with  our  hol- 
sters, when  the  fellow  snappingly  swore 
that  "  he  would  not  be  troubled  with  a 
gun — there  was  no  danger — he  warn't 
afraid — warn't  a-going  to  be  troubled  with 
lugging  a  gun  between  here  and  Bexar  !" 
I  was  annoyed  by  this  insinuation — my 
boyish  pride  took  fire  at  once ;  and  al- 
though I  knew  this  proposition  to  be  the 
result  of  the  present  splenetic  mood, 
yet  feeling  a  little  spleened  myself,  f  de- 
termined to  see  him  through  on  his  own 
terms,  and  merely  said,  "  Very  well,  sir — 
as  you  choose."  The  Colonel,  to  my 
astonishment,  simply  because  he  was  too 
lazy  to  go  and  bring  the  weapons  for  us, 
encouraged  this  silly  resolution  by  say- 
ing, "  Yes,  go  along — there  is  no  danger 
now — the  Comanches  have  been  driven 
from  the  country,  and  you'r  less  likely  to 
see  them  now  than  at  any  other  time." 
We  turned  to  go,  whenBillJohnson  shout- 
ed afier  us,  "  Boys,  I  never  parts  from  old 
Sue  myself,  nohow — ner  goin' nowhar; 
no  tellin'  what'U  turn  up — best  ter  keep 
yer  eye  skinned,  and  be  always  ready !" 
I  saw  the  good  sense  of  this  warning — it 
was  too  late,  though.  The  stupid  whim 
of  Texas  had  carried  the  day,  and  we 
must  abide  the  issue;  and  a  sufficiently 
ridiculous  issue  it  was !  We  had  scarcely 
gone  half  the  distance,  when  we  met  one 
of  those  itinerant  Jesuit  priests  who  are 
to  be  stumbled  upon  in  the  most  out-of- 
the-way  places  in  Mexico — the  Far  ^Vest 
and  North — who  gave  us  the comfoitable 
information,  that  the  whole  country  be- 
tween us  and  Bexar  was  filled  with 
Comanches,  who  were  scalping  and 
slaying  the  Mexicans  right  and  left. 
This  Avas  something  of  a  poser.  The 
benevolent  priest,  in  a  very  impressive 
manner,  urged  us  to  return  to  the 
Colonel's  Rancho,  and  offered  us  the  pro- 
tection of  the  valiant  cohort  of  dirty, 
ragged,  half-armed  Mexicans  who  ac- 
companied him  as  a  body-guard.  I  saw 
and  felt  at  once  the  entire  absurdity  of 
attempting  to  proceed  under  such  circum- 
stances', and  was  about  to  accept  the 
offer  so  courteously  conveyed,  when  Tex- 
as, in  the  insane  and  silly  spirit  of  bragga- 
docia,  characteristic  of  himself  and  his 
country,  and  for  the  purpose  of  th lowing 
the  odium  of  what  might  be  construed  into 
"  a  back-out"  upon  me,  insinuated  pretty 
roundly  that  he  "  did  not  care  kn  the 
Comanches — wanted  to  get  on  to  Bexar 
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— would  go  back  if  I  was  afraid,"  &c. 
This  was  low  spite — the  result  of  a 
lingering  reminiscence  of  the  "  breakfast 
scene" — for  which  I-instantly  determined 
to  punish  him  severely  ;  for  1  knew  that 
these  wild,  ruffianly  fellows  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  depend  upon  their 
guns  for  everything,  seldom  stirring  out 
without  them,  are  always  dreadfully 
panic-stricken  when  they  find  themselves 
in  imminent  danger  and  disarmed — so 
turning  my  mule  abruptly,  I  merely  said, 
"  Come  on,  sir — I  intend  to  be  in  Bexar 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  !"  He  grew 
white  as  a  sheet  at  this  unexpected  turn, 
and  dashed  past  me  at  desperate  speed. 
The  old  priest,  who  perceived  there  was 
some  boyish  pique  at  the  bottom  of  this 
madness,  waved  his  hand  as  I  looked 
back,  in  sad  adieu.  Never  did  two 
youngsters  repent  more  heartily  of  a  silly 
whim  than  we  did  of  this  before  reaching 
Bexar.  So  soon  as  we  had  leisure  enough 
to  realize  the  predicament  we  had  placed 
ourselves  in,  our  imaginations  ^t  once 
assumed  the  reins;  and  we  had  forthwith 
populated  every  clump  of  trees  and  thick- 
et of  underbrush  with  legions  of  Indians. 
I  conjured  more  in  one  half-hour  out  of 
the  trunks  of  innocent  trees  than  I  had 
seen  in  all  my  life  ;  and  when  we  sud- 
denly came  upon  the  body  of  a  Mexican 
they  had  scalped  a  short  time  before,  1 
verily  believe  my  hair  would  have  stood 
on  end  had  not  the  feeling  of  terror  which 
was  possessing  me  been  somewhat  di- 
verted and  alleviated  by  a  glance  at  the 
wild  work  it  was  making  with  the  Tex- 
an's face.  It  was  absolutely  convulsed. 
Had 

"  Harpies  and  hydras — all  the  sooty  fiends 
'Twixt  Africa  and  Ind" — 

been  flapping  their  scaly  pinions  about 
his  ears,  he  could  not  have  looked  more 
desperately  frightened.  1  was  greatly 
comforted  and  relieved  at  this  sight,  and 
forgot  in  a  great  measure  my  own  bur- 
den in  reveling  over  the  agonies  with 
which  he  bore  his.  The  case  was  bad 
enough,  certainly.  We,  on  an  open  plain, 
entirely  unarmed,  when  such  work  as 
this  was  going  on  around  us !  The  pre- 
dicament was  too  much  for  Texas  at 
last;  and  in  a  whining  voice  he  pro- 
posed that  we  should  turn  aside,  and 
.stop  at  some  IMexican  Ranchos  several 
miles  ofl'  until  night  set  in.  I  was  suf- 
ficiently relieved  at  having  this  propo- 
sition come  from  him,  not  to  render  it 
necessary  for  him  to  repeat  it.     Off  we 


started  at  a  killing  pace,  and, as  we  neared 
the  Ranchos,  had  the  gratification  of 
nearly  losing  our  scalps  at  the  very  gate. 
The  Indians  were  driving  in  a  party  of 
Mexicans  before  their  lances,  and  but  for 
a  rush — such  as  only  desperate  men  could 
have  made — by  which  we  were  enabled 
to  rush  in  pell-mell  with  the  Mexicans, 
we  should  have  been  shut  out,  and  paid 
for  our  rashness  with  our  blood  on  the 
very  lintels  of  the  door  of  safety.  In  ad- 
dition, we  had  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
shot  by  the  frightened  people  inside,  who, 
astounded  by  our  sudden  appearance^ 
took  us  for  Indians,  and  were  banging  at 
us  through  windows  and  port-holes  with 
their  rusty  fusees  on  every  side — fortu- 
nately for  us — with  their  usual  bad  aim. 
We  could  get  no  arras  from  them,  and 
were  fain  to  wait  till  night  set  in,  dark, 
cold  and  stormy,  and  then  creep  out  and 
make  our  way  with  fluttering  hearts,, 
chattering  teeth,  and  otherwise  in  a  most 
pitiable  plight,  to  Bexar,  where  we  ar- 
rived about  midnight. 

Late  as  it  was,  we  found  the  Rangers, 
up  and  collected  in  Johnston's  bar-room» 
for  a  carou  se.  They  received  us  merrily, 
and  greeted  the  account  of  our  lugubrious 
adventurings  with  shouts  of  laughter. 
They  had  been  in  pursuit  of  the  Comanches 
at  the  summons  of  the  half-frantic  Black  ; 
and  in  the  effort  to  intercept  had  missed 
the  party,  concerning  which  we  gave 
them  first  the  information  in  possession 
of  the  reader.  When  they  heard  the  fate 
of  the  poor  boy,  they  sobered  down  in- 
stantly, and  deep  curses  and  stern  mut- 
terings  were  heard  through  the  room  in 
place  of  boisterous  laughter.  "  Poor 
Black  !"  said  Hays ;  "  his  is  a  hard  case ; 
he  has  been  like  a  madman  ever  since  he 
joined  us  ;  I  am  afraid  this  will  make  him 
one  sure  enough.  Castro  will  pay  them 
fellows  off  in  full — he'll  receipt  'em." 
We  then  told  him  about  the  affair  at  the 
Fandango,  and  of  the  arrival  of  Bill  John- 
son. "  Hah  !  Bill  is  there  ?  He's  worth 
a  dozen  common  men !  Agatone  will 
have  to  look  sharp.  There's  Bill,  Black 
and  the  Colonel — all  splendid  trailers — 
either  of  them  woiild  give  his  right  hand 
for  a  fair  shot  at  that  fellow  I  Boys,  we'll 
go  at  day-break  !  Some  of  you  let  Black 
know.  He's  at  Navarro."  The  thing 
was  settled  as  coolly  as  if  it  had  been  a 
fo.x-chase  we  were  going  upon;  and  we 
separated  to  get  a  few  hours'  sleep.  We 
were  up  before  daybreak  ;  and  in  about 
half  an  hour  the  yawning,  drowsy  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  who  came  straggling  in 
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through  the  lanes,  and  meeting  us  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets,  were  all  collected 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  ready  to 
start.     Looking  over  the   party,  which 
consisted  of  eight  Americans,  Hays  re- 
marked,  "  Black  is  not  here  !"     It  was 
a  raw,  misty  morning,  and  at  the  moment 
we  turned  at  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet, 
and  saw  a  dim  figure  emerging  from  one  of 
the  lanes  of  the  suburb,  which  was  ap- 
proaching us  at  full  speed.  "  There  he  is  !" 
and  in  another  instant  a  rider,  muffled  in  a 
coarse  green  blanket,  with  a  wolf-skin  cap 
drawn  down  over  his  eyes,  dashed  through 
our  party,  and  without  speaking  a  word 
plunged  into  the  water  at  the  ford.    "  Poor 
fellow,   he's   wild  this   morning !"   said 
Hays,  in  a  low  voice,  as  we  all  followed 
him  into  the  water.     In  perfect  silence 
the  man  lashed  and  urged  his  horse  up 
the  bank,   and  when  we  reached  the  top 
we  could  see  him  going  at  full  speed  over 
the  plain,  sitting  stiffly  in  the  saddle,  with 
his  chin  fallen  upon  his  breast  and  his 
rifle  lying    balanced  across  the  pummel 
before  him.     In  a  short  time  he  was  out 
of  view,  though  we  were  in  a  brisk  gal- 
lop.    In  about  an  hour,  at  a  sharp  turn 
of  the  trail,  among  the  thickets,  we  came 
close  upon  him,  sitting  in  the  same  rigid 
position,  while  his  horse  crept  along  at  a 
snail's  pace.     As  we  clattered  by  him,  he 
roused   himself  an    instant,    urged    his 
horse  into  the  same  headlong  speed,  and 
before  he  again  passed  out  of  sight  his 
figure  seemed   once  more  frozen  in  the 
seat.     No  word  had  passed.     There  was 
something   inexpressibly  mournful  and, 
to  me,  exciting  in  this  strange  ride.    That 
stricken,  fitful  man  seemed  madly  flying 
before  us,  as  if  we  personated  to  him  the 
shades  of  his  murdered  family,  chasing 
him  with   wails  for  vengeance — shades 
that  he  felt  could  not  be  laid  ever  again, 
but  with  blood  .'    The  whole  party  were 
chilled  and  saddened  by  it,  and  as  no  time 
was  lost  in  conversation,  we  were  at  the 
Rancho   before    I  realized  that  half  the 
distance  had  been  gone  over. 

They  were  all  ready  and  met  us  ;  the 
Colonel,  with  the  grin  of "  a  belly-pinched 
wolf,"  who  had  caught  the  scent  of 
slaughter  on  the  air,  and  Bill  with  a 
smothered,  chuckling  "  He  !  he  !  Glad 
yer  came,  boys  !     Kern's  blooded  him  !" 

"  Who — Agatone  .'" 

"  Yes  !  Tonqiie's  found  whar  he  laid 
down  jest  er  little  er  the  dye-stuff  about !" 

"  We'll  get  him,  Bill,  won't  we  .'" 

"  Can't  tell,  Captain  Jack — cussed  sly 


varmint,  that  Agatone  !     He's  tuck  to 
water,  and  the  Tonque  lost  him  !" 

«'  Oh,  we'll  bring  him  out  of  that.  Bill ! 
Come,  boys — all  ready  !" 

"  All  ready !" 

1  saw  Black  sitting  on  a  log  by  his 
horse,  his  head  bowed  on  his  knees,  his 
rifle  across  his  lap.  When  he  heard 
this,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  at  one 
bound  was  in  the  saddle  and  off. 

We  were  off  at  a  canter — the  Tonquo- 
way  and  Bill  leading  after  Black,  who  kept 
on  far  ahead — the  Indian  on  horseback, 
and  Bill,  who  scorned  a  horse,  swinging 
those  massive  limbs  of  his  along  with 
marvelous    ease  in  huge,  rapid   strides. 
It  was  a  most  picturesque    scene,  that 
party,  mounted  on  horses  of  all  sizes  and 
colors — the  Colonel  had  by  this  time  ob- 
tained a  very  good  one  for  me  ;  our  cos- 
tume  a   singular   blending   of    civilized 
backwoods  and  Mexican  taste  ;  our  arms 
gleaming  in  the  sunshine,  and  our  steeds 
curveting  and  plunging  over  the  wave- 
like undulations  of  the  ocean  meadows. 
We  had   progressed  in  this  way  over  a 
lovely  region  for  about  two  hours,  when, 
just  as  we  were  getting  among  the  hills, 
and   the   scenery   becoming  wilder,   we 
unexpectedly  found  ourselves  drawn  up 
on  the  bluff  bank  of  the  San  Antonio 
river.     Here  the  trail  was  lost.    When 
we  descended  to  the  water's  edge,  there 
were  evidences  on  this  side  of  a  camp, 
and  the  tracks  led  from  it  to  the  water  ; 
but  there  w^ere  no  traces  on  the  other  side 
of  their  coming  out.    This   puzzled  all 
parties  the  more,  as  the  banks  of  the  river 
were  bluff  and  very  high  on  both  sides  for 
a  number  of  miles  above  and  below,  and 
the  gorge  just  at  this  point  was  the  only 
place  where  it  could   be  crossed.     Bill 
said   the    "varmint"    must    have    been 
turned  to  an  otter,  and  that  there  was 
some  sly  hole  in  the  bluffs  he  had  swum 
to  and  hid.     We  crossed  and  scattered  up 
and  down  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  to 
look  for  the  trail ;  but  aftcran  hour's  ser  rch 
we  all  met  again,  and  concluded  we  Vv'ere 
nonplussed  in  that  quarter,  at  least.  This 
gorge  opened  into  a  deep  winding  valley, 
flanked  on  either  hand  by  knolls,  forming 
an  irregular  ridge  covered  with  live  oak. 
Bill  thought  that,  "  unless  Old  Harry  had 
flew'd  away  with  him,  he  must  leave  a 
sign  across  this  here  ditch  !" — which,  by 
the  by,  was  from  a  half-mile  to  a  mile  in 
width — so  the  orders  were  to  stretch  our 
line  from  foot  to  foot  of  the  ridges  and 
breast  it  up  the  valley. 
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The  spies  went  on  ahead,  while  we 
breasted  up  the  valley — Black,  in  his 
moody,  headlong,  silent  way,  accompany- 
ing them.  The  only  incident  for  several 
hours  was  the  pulling  down  of  a  fine  buck, 
in  full  view  of  us,  by  two  large  wolves. 
They  had  been  running  the  gallant  animal, 
I  suppose,  for  many  hours,  and  when  he 
broke  suddenly  into  the  valley  they  were 
but  a  few  paces  behind,  and  so  intent  as 
not  to  notice  us.  Their  tongues  were  all 
out,  and  they  ran  very  slow.  We  stopped. 
One  of  the  wolves  seized  his  haunch — he 
wheeled  and  plunged  heavily  at  them 
with  his  fore-feet  and  antlers.  They 
avoided  his  charge,  and  one  of  them  rushed 
at  his  throat ;  in  an  instant  he  was  down 
and  killed.  The  men  were  very  anxious 
to  shoot,  and  the  Colonel  and  Hays  tried 
to  prevent  them ;  but  bang  !  bang  !  went 
two  guns,  and  the  wolves  tumbled  over. 

We  were  getting  tired,  and  had  de- 
spaired of  finding  the  Mexicans,  and 
discipline — never  at  any  time  much  re- 
garded— was  at  an  end.  We  were  riding 
very  slowly,  waiting  for  the  spies,  who 
were  still  on  ahead,  when  1,  utterly 
worried  out  by  the  fatiguing  slowness  of 
our  progress,  galloped  off  in  advance ;  and 
seeing,  some  distance  farther,  a  very 
remarkable-looking  knoll,  covered  with 
cedars,  which  rose  abruptly  from  the 
centre  of  the  valley,  I  made  for  it  alone, 
with  the  intention  of  enjoying  the  view 
from  the  top  and  joining  the  party  as  they 
passed.  My  horse  climbed  the  steep 
sides  with  difficulty,  and  when  I  reached 
the  top,  a  more  paradisaical  view  never 
burst  upon  the  eye  of  mortal  than  this 
which  rewarded  my  trouble  and  risk. 
As  I  stood  gazing  enraptured  over  it,  my 
eye  was  attracted  by  some  object  moving 
on  the  comb  of  the  opposite  ridge,  just 
where  it  was  defined  clearly  against  the 
sky.  I  felt  my  heart  jump,  and  on  look- 
ing steadily  I  could  clearly  distinguish 
the  outline  of  a  horseman  wearing  the 
Mexican  sombrero,  who  seemed  to  be 
endeavoring  to  screen  himself  behind  the 
tree  from  objects  below  that  he  was  trying 
to  get  a  good  look  at. 

There  was  something  even  in  the  dis- 
tant outline  that  reminded  me  of  the 
cloaked  figures  at  the  Fandango.  I  un- 
derstood the  whole  thing  in  an  instant. 
The  Mexicans  had  out-witted  us,  and  our 
whole  course  had  been  watched  by  their 
spies,  of  whom  this  was  one.  The 
cedars  concealed  me,  and  my  resolve  was 
taken  in  an  instant.  I  descended  on  the 
side  opposite,  and  happily  met  our  party 


just  rounding  the  hill  on  that  side.  My 
news  was  told  and  the  action  instan- 
taneous. We  were  out  of  sight  of  him 
now,  and  he  would  wait  our  coming  out 
en  the  other  side  of  the  hill. 

Hays — who  now  waked  up  and  showed 
what  he  was — with  the  Bravo  and  my- 
self, plunged  under  cover  of  the  bush  at 
the  foot  of  the  ridge,  where  the  dry  bed 
of  a  stream  ran,  and  rode  back  with  the 
intention  of  crossing  the  valley  when  we 
were  high  enough  up  to  be  out  of  his 
view — and  then  mounting  the  ridge  he 
was  on,  to  come  up  on  the  other  side, 
while  the  rest  of  the  party  rode  slowly 
and  carelessly  on  as  they  had  been  doing 
before.  We  thought  that  if  we  got  the 
spy  hemmed  in  and  frightened,  he  would 
dash  right  for  his  camp  and  lead  us  in. 

The  manoeuvre  was  admirably  carried 
out.  The  fellow  suspected  nothing,  but 
cautiously  crept  after  the  advancing  party, 
who  laughed,  and  talked,  and  sung  with 
the  best  possible  affectation  of  uncon- 
sciousness. His  chuckling  consciousness 
of  successful  cunning  was  most  unplea- 
santly broken  in  upon  when  we  shouted — 
which  was  to  be  the  signal  to  the  other 
party — and  he  saw  himself  inclosed  on 
both  sides  and  no  chance  to  run  for  it, 
but  the  top  of  the  ridge,  which  kept  him 
in  full  view  of  each.  He  broke  off, 
though,  at  his  best  speed — the  two  parties 
keeping  parallel  with  him.  The  object 
was  not  to  catch  him  at  once  ;  but  after 
testing  our  speed  sufficiently  to  see  that 
we  could  close  with  him  when  we  pleased, 
we  held  up,  and  let  him  think  he  had 
some  chance  of  escape — believing  he 
would  make  for  camp  if  we  gave  him 
play. 

Hays  was  right,  as  usual ;  and  in  a  little 
while  after  we  had  fallen  back,  he  left 
the  ridge  suddenly  and  made  across  the 
plain,  on  the  side  we  were,  towards  a  blue 
and  hazy  line  of  timber. 

"  There's  the  camp,  in  them  woods  !" 
said  Hays,  joyfully.  "  Go  to  the  top  of 
the  ridge  and  beckon  to  the  boys.  Ken- 
tuck  1" 

I  complied.  They  were  just  hesitating 
what  to  do,  when,  seeing  my  gestures, 
with  a  shout  they  took  the  hill.  Now  we 
had  it.  The  fellow  had  got  a  half-mile 
the  start,  and  it  wouldn't  do  to  let  him 
get  in  before  us  and  give  the  alarm. 

"  We  must  close  up  and  go  in  on  his 
heels :" 

A  single  figure  was  perceived  gallop- 
ing down  from  the  ridge  after  us,  with 
tremendous  speed.     He  soon  joined  us — 
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it  was  Black.  The  raven  had  scented 
the  slaughter  from  afar  !  He  was  coming 
to  meet  us,  and  had  turned  the  spy  from 

the  ridge.  .     ,        .  r 

Our  horses  were  stramed  to  the  top  oi 
their  mettle.  There  was  no  more  shout- 
ing ;  every  faculty  was  wrought  into  the 
intensity  of  the  excitmg  chase.  We  were 
all  in  a  body  now,  and  our  pace  began  to 
tell  in  lessening  the  half-mile ;  the  woods 
we  were  making  for  began  to  grow  more 
distinct,  and  by  the  time  the  trunks  stood 
out  separately,  we  were  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  him.  Now  the  lash  flew,  and 
every  nerve  was  strained. 

"  Look  there,"  said  the  Colonel,  point- 
ing to  a  flock  of  buzzards,  perched  upon 
a  tree  ;  "  that  shows  their  camp  !  We've 
got  'em  at  last !" 

And  with  a  savage  oath  he  jerked  his 
hat  from  his  head,  put  it  under  his  seat, 
and  looked  at  his  gun;  and,  with  a 
stunning  whoop — for  we  now  saw  their 
horses,  which  had  been  turned  loose  to 
graze — Black,  who  was  ahead,  fired  at 
the  poor  spy,  for  we  had  got  all  out  of 
him  we  wanted  ;  and  trampling  over  his 
writhing  body,  we  swept  like  a  thunder- 
gust  through  a  line  of  bushes  into  an 
open  space  surrounded  by  thickets.  And 
there  were  about  fifty  men  springing  from 
the  ground  where  they  had  been  lying, 
and  in  every  attitude  and  expression  of 
fright,  surprise  and  consternation— some 
stopping  to  fire  at  us—  others  running  on 
their  hands  and  feet,  rolling  and  plunging 
into  the  bushes. 

I  remember  seeing  Black  throw  himself 
over  his  horse's  head  among  them  first, 
and  like  a  frantic  wild  beast  strike  right 
and  left  with  his  long  rifle-barrel,  crush- 
ing in  a  skull  at  every  blow,  and  then 
disappear  raging  through  the  bushes  in 
pursuit  of  three  or  four  huddled  and 
scrambling  wretches. 

It  was,  throughout,  a  terrible  and  rapid 

scene the  ring  of  rifles  and  roar  of  the 

Mexican  musket— the  dismounting— the 
clubbed  guns— the  fight  hand-to-hand— 
the  scream  for  mercy,  smothered  in  the 
death-groan— the  crashing  through  the 
trush— the  pursuit — every  man  fur  him- 
self with  his  enemy  in  view — the  scat- 
tering on  every  side — the  sounds  of  bat- 
tle dying  away  into  a  pistol-shot  here 
and  there  through  the  wood,  and  a  shriek 

the  collecting  again,  and  the  shouts  of 

lauo'hter  as  one  man  after  another  would 
come  panting  into  the  clear  place  with 
the  trophies  of  his  slain,  or  without  them, 
as  it  happened. 


Black  came  tumbling  out,  covered  with 
gore  and  sweat — his  eyes  glaring  wildly — 
his  dripping  knife  in  one  hand — his  rifle- 
barrel,  bent  and  smeared  with  brains  and 
hair,  in  the  other — his  pistols  still  in  his 
belt,  untouched.  He  threw  himself  sul- 
lenly upon  the  grass,  his  head  resting  on 
the  body  of  a  dead  Mexican — jerked  the 
wolf-skin  cap  down  over  his  swarthy 
brow,  and  in  an  instant  was  as  still  and 
silent  as  the  corpse.  Nobody  spoke  to 
him,  and  the  reckless,  unseasonable  mirth 
was  for  an  instant  checked,  as  we  all 
turned  silently  and  looked  at  him. 

The  Colonel  was  the  last  to  come  back, 
and  came  with  bloody  hands,  foaming 
and  stamping  with  rage,  for  Agatone  had 
not  been  found,  and  had  probably  es- 
caped! 

We  lost  sight,  in  the  headlong  action 
of  the  incidents  last  described,  of  our 
long-sided  friend.  Bill  Johnson.  So  soon 
as  all  were  assembled,  we  missed  him, 
and  some  one  shouted — 

"  Where's  Bill,  the  old  coon,  gone  to  ? 
He  wa'n't  born  to  be  killed  by  a  Mexi- 
can, sure !" 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  Colonel,  "  don't  fash 
your  brains  about  Bill.  He's  up  to  a 
thing  or  two.  Warrant  you  he's  nosing 
the  right  trail.  He  came  out  after  Aga- 
tone !" 

At  the  name  of  Agatone,  Black  sprang 
half  erect,  and  shouted  hoarsely — 

"  Leave  me  !  leave  me  !  I  tore  out  all 
their  hearts,  but  could  not  find  his !" 
then,  muttering  inaudibly  to  himself,  fell 
1  ack.     All  paused  a  moment. 

"  Didn't  he  go  out  with  the  spies  ?" 
asked  the  Bravo,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  No  !"  said  Hays.  "  He  never  left 
the  r  ver,  but  struck  off  through  the 
woods,  up  the  bank.  He  went  for  an- 
other look.  Bill  didn't  feel  easy  'bout 
our  losing  that  trail  yesterday.  It  was: 
strange,  boys,  wa'n't  it  ?  These  were 
his  fellows,  but  Agatone  wa'n't  here. 
Bill  will  tell  the  tale  about  him." 

"  Yes,"  muttered  the  Colonel ;  "  if  he'd 
have  been  under  a  leaf  here,  I'd  have 
found  him.  I  killed  two  of  the  rascals 
that  looked  like  him,  anyhow  !" 

'•  Colonel,  you  mean  to  make  a  coflee- 
cup  of  his  skull,  don't  you  ?"  said  the 
Bravo,  laughing. 

"  Hell !  no ;  I'll  save  it  to  put  a  ball 
through  once  a  week,  to  keep  my  hand 
in." 

"  It  will  beat  the  skull  Hamlet  talked 
to,  in  '  eyelet-holes,'  all  hollow,  then  1" 
laughLd  Fitzgerald. 
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Here  one  of  the  men  sprang  forward, 
with  an  exclamation  of  pain,  rubbing  the 
calf  of  his  leg,  from  which  the  blood  was 
streaming.  We  had  all  been  grouped 
near  the  body  of  a  Mexican,  who  seemed 
to  be  dead.  His  hand  clutched  a  bloody 
knife — the  last  spasm  was  on  him,  and 
the  death-rattle  in  his  throat,  when  we 
turned  ;  he  had  made  one  dying  blow  for 
vengeance. 

"  That  d — d  yaller-belly  is  playing 
possum,"  said  the  Colonel.     "  Kill  him  !" 

"  He  won't  play  possum  any  more." 
said  the  bravo,  quietly  drawing  a  bead  on 
him  with  his  pistol,  which  he  fired,  and 
blew  out  the  smoke  as  coolly  as  if  he  had 
been  practicing  at  a  mark. 

The  Colonel  turned  him  over  with  his 
foot.     The  man  was  dead  before  the  shot. 

"  There,  Bravo  !  you've  lost  a  load  ! 
Jim,"  said  he  to  the  wounded  man,  "  split 
his  shirt  off,  to  tie  up  that  scratch  with." 

So  these  hard  men  talked,  and  joked, 
and  laughed,  as  if  death  were  a  bride- 
groom, and  his  seeming  in  the  body  of  a 
Mexican  a  merry  masking  ! 

We  found,  on  comparing  notes,  that 
thirteen  Mexicans  had  been  killed,  but  no 
prisoners  taken ;  for  it  was  war  to  the 
knife  with  these  robbers.  The  dense 
thicket  around  their  camp  had  favored 
the  escape  of  the  rest.  We  collected  to- 
gether their  horses,  and  the  plunder  they 
had  left  behind.  The  muskets  the  men 
broke  and  threw  av>ray;  the  saddles,  and 
indeed  all  the  horse  equipments,  were 
very  handsome,  and  the  party  valued 
them  exceedingly.  All  the  frontier  Amer- 
icans prefer  Mexican  horse-furniture  to 
their  own.  It  is  the  most  complete  and 
admirable  I  have  ever  met  with,  and 
is  the  only  point  in  which  the  Mex- 
icans excel,  except  in  the  use  of  the  short 
knife.  These  things,  and  the  horses, 
were  distributed  by  lot,  after  having  been 
divided  into  as  many  equal  shares  as 
there  were  men,  reserving  one  a-piece  for 
Bill  and  the  spies.  AVhen  Black  was 
called  upon  to  choose,  he  merely  shook 
his  head  and  groaned.  Each  man  had 
stripped  the  person  of  his  enemy  as  he 
fell  of  whatever  was  valuable  to  him,  and 
then  left  him  for  the  buzzards  and  wolves. 
Several  of  the  men  had  been  slightly 
wounded,  but  hats  and  horses  suffered 
more  than  our  bodies  ;  for  the  Mexicans, 
as  usual,  shot  everywhere  else  but  in  the 
right  place.  Amid  a  great  deal  of  loud 
talking  and  merriment,  at  the  expense  of 
the  marksmanship  of  the  poor  wretches, 
the  ghastly  ceremonial  of  "  casting  lots 
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for  the  garments  of  the  slain"  was  got 
through  with  at  last;  and  with  the  price 
of  blood  gathered  together  in  transport- 
able order,  we  started  on  our  return,  and 
could  hear  the  sharp  snarling  and  see  the 
battles  of  the  wolves  over  the  dead  before 
we  were  two  hundred  yards  off.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  superstition  has  chosen  these 
vile  animals  as  the  favorite  agents  of  her 
most  horrible  legends.  There  is  a  sneak- 
ing malignity  about  the  tawny  front, 

"  Whose  downward  eye  still  looketh  for  a 
grave," 

mingled  with  a  fell  sagacity  leading  them 
with  almost  infallible  certainty  in  the 
wake  of  slaughter,  v/hich  is  very  well 
calculated  to  awake  strange  associations 
in  those  who  observe  them  on  their  na- 
tive wilds. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  rid  of 
the  idea  that  they  must  have  been  glaring 
out  upon  us,  with  their  green  and  charnel 
eyes,  from  the  dark  thickets,  as  we  rode 
past  that  morning,  and  read  with  wizard 
shrewdness  in  our  flashing  arms  and  on 
our  brows,  through  all  the  mockery  of 
merriment,  that  human  passions  were 
forth  upon  the  chase  of  death,  and  that 
they  grinned  their  white  tusks  and  lapped 
their  thirsty  jaws  in  tierce  exulting  over 
the  feast  of  blood  to  come,  and  slunk, 
and  watched,  and  crawled  upon  our  trail, 
and  sent  the  jolly  tidings  round  to  all 
their  hungry  brothers,  that  they  might  be 
in  at  the  revel !  How  they  must  love 
the  man  of  blood !  Sure  it  was  in 
recompense  for  this  they  came  that  night 
in  bands  around  our  camp,  to  lull  our 
dreams  with  pleasant  roundelays,  and 
wailed  such  horrid  choruses  as 

"  Blue  meagre  hag,  nor  stuborn  ghost," 
"  Nor  goblin,  nor  swart  fairy  of  the  mine," 

heard  ever  yet  resound,  that  they  might 
foot  it  by  beneath  the  "  visiting  moon," 
or  the  black,  dripping  arches  of  deep 
caverns ! 

Black  had  long  since  left  us,  galloping 
off  by  himself.  We  had  ridden  several 
hours  on  our  return,  and  were  beginning 
to  near  the  gorge  where  we  had  crossed 
the  river,  when  Hays,  pointing  suddenly 
towards  the  sky,  said — 

"  Look,  boys  !  there  is  news !" 

I  looked,  and  could  see  nothing  but  a 
thin  column  of  smoke  that  shot  up  to 
mingle  with  the  clouds. 

"  How  is  that  news  ?"  T  asked. 

"  Ha,  ha!  Kentuck,"  said  Fitz,  "you're 
a  poor  benighted  being.     As  yet,  you 
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'  see  through  a  glass  darkly,'  and  a  green 
one  at  that.  Don't  you  know  that  is 
what  the  old  saying,  '  I  smoke  you,'  lor 
'  I  understand,'  '  I've  found  you  out,' 
comes  from  ?  That's  a  telegraph,  sir ! 
sent  up,  I  suppose,  by  Bill,  to  let  the 
Colonel  know  that  he  has  caught  his 
'otter !' " 

"  But  how  can  you  know  it  is  Bill  ?" 

"  Oh,"  says  Hays,  "  we've  seen  Bill's 
smoke  too  often,  not  to  know  it  as  well 
as  we  know  his  long  tracks,  or  his 
whoop." 

"  Yes,"  said  Fitz,  "  Bill's  a  great  artist 
at  getting  up  a  smoke.  He'll  smoke  you 
the  Mexicans  or  Comanches — good  news 
oribad  news — by  throwing  on  an  armful 
of  green  moss  to  make  a  very  black 
column  when  the  'Old  Harry '  himself  is 
to  pay  in  person,  or  simply  a  handful 
when  it's  only  one  of  his  young  ones  out, 
or  dry  sticks  when  he  would  merely  say, 
'  Here  I  am !'  It's  well  to  keep  your 
'  gaze  turned  heavenward '  when  Bill  is 
scouting  for  Comanches;  for  when  he 
discovers  them  he  sends  up  a  dark  puff 
that  lasts  about  ten  seconds,  and  looks 
like  a  whiff  from  the  sulphur-pipe  of 
'  the  gentleman  in  black.'  He  says  it 
don't  do  to  favor  the  Comanches  by 
smoking  long,  for  the'r  gUmpsers  is  tar- 
nal  keen !" 

We  soon  rounded  an  angle  of  the  val- 
ley, which  brought  us  in  sight  of  the 
river  from  the  top  of  its  shelving  bank. 
About  half-way  down  to  the  water,  on  a 
projecting  rock,  the  gaunt,  leather-clad 
figure  of  Bill  was'  stretched.  He  was 
leaning  on  his  elbow,  with  his  gun  be- 
tween his  legs,  and  slowly  dropping  dry 
sticks  into  a  small  fire  that  burned  be- 
fore him.  He  was  on  his  feet  in  an 
instant  as  the  sound  of  our  horses'  feet 
reached  his  ears.  We  galloped  down  the 
hill,  with  cheerings  and  shouts,  and  were 
soon  dismounted  around  the  old  fellow — 
everybody  talking,  and  nobody  listening. 
Perfectly  unmoved,  Bill  looked  round 
upon  us  all  with  a  stare  of  something 
like  astonishment,  that  anything  could 
possibly  happen  in  the  world  worth  talk- 
ing so  fast  about ;  for  the  party,  anticipat- 
ing fun  from  his  disclosures  and  manner 
of  making  them,  had  thrown  off  the  im- 
passiveness  common  to  such  men,  for  a 
mischievous  motive. 

"Pish,  boys!"  said  he  at  last;  "ye'r 
jest  like  a  litter  er  otter  pups  slid'n  down 


a  bank,  ter  ker-slowsh  in  the  water ! 
I'm  'shamed  er  ye.  If  I'd  er  killed  old 
wooden -leg,*  I  wouldn't  er  made  all  this 
kerousin'  tu  it !" 

"  Well,  but.  Bill,"  laughed  Fitz, 
"  what's  become  of  the  '  otter'  you  went 
after.'  We've  got  our  pelts — where's 
yours,  old  wolf-dog  ?  You've  no  right 
to  show  your  teeth!" 

"  Yes,  where's  the  fur.  Bill .'  where's 
the  fur  ?"  was  shouted  around  him. 

"  I  reck'n  this  ere'U  count  tu  fur,"  said 

he,  slowly  drawing  from  his  bosom  a  gold 

cross-hilted   Spanish  stiletto.     "  I   don't 

stink  up  my  fingers  a  skinning  up  such 

varmints  !      Here's  the  brush  ter  show !" 

"  Colonel !"  shouted  the  Bravo,  "  he's 

got  him  I     Now  for  your  coffee-cup  !" 

"  Now  for  the  eyelet-holes  !"  said  Fitz. 

"Blazes  and  hell!  you  haven't  kill'd 

him.  Bill .'"  growled  the  Colonel,  in  an 

angry,  disappointed  voice. 

"  What's  the  matter  now.  Colonel  ?" 
shouted  every  one,  in  astonishment. 

"  I  wanted  to  do  that  myself,"  said  he, 
sulkily. 

"  Nateral  enough,"  said  Bill.  "  But  I 
can't  say,  Kern,  as  I  should  er  tied  him 
tu  bring  him  in  tu  ye !  I'd  a  kinder 
hankerin'  that  way  myself  I" 

"  What!  didn't  you  get  him  at  last?" 
exclaimed  several  at  once.  "  Whose  fine 
frog-sticker  is  that  .'" 

"  Now,  boys,"  said  Bill,  coolly  taking 
his  seat  on  the  rock,  "  If  yer'll  jest  make 
yerselves  easy,  and  don't  bother  me  with 
talkin',  I'll  tell  yer  all  about  it — the  tar- 
nalest  strangest  thing  as  ever  com'd  in 
my  knowin' !" 

There  was  a  general  settling  down  on 
all  sides  at  this. 

"  Out  with  it,  old  slow-track  !  You 
nosed  up  Agatone,  did  you,  and  he  got 
away  ?"  said  Fitz,  mischievously. 

"  Thar  ye  go,  yer  Irish  spread-mouth," 
said  Bill.  "  Shut  up  your  bone-trap, 
Avill  ye?" 

"  Well,"  commenced  Bill,  "  I  took  on 
considerable  'bout  losingthat  ere  trail  last 
night.  Thinks  I— Bill  Johnson  ought- 
ent'ter  be  flung  out  by  such  a  little  dried 
monkey.  So  I  takes  old  Sue,  and  sneaks 
off  up  the  river,  for  I  seed  them  tracks  in 
the  water  was  goin'  up  stream.  Thinks 
I,  up  one  side  and  down  the  other,  fur 
enough,  and  I'll  find  his  mark.  So  I 
went  on  up  'bout  five  miles,  till  I  passed 
all  yer  tracks  whar  ye  made  galloping  up 
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and   down;    then    I    look'd    out    spry. 
Thinks  I,  honey,  but  ye  had  a  splather- 

ation  uv  it,  as  Fitz,  thar,  says " 

"  Don't  slander  my  English,  Bill.     Go 
on." 

"  Er  wadin'  all  this  way  up  that  cussed 
river,  where  a  decent  horse  can't  cross, 
'cept  'casionally.  'Bout  a  half-mile  fur- 
ther on,  I  seen  some  drift-wood  tolerable 
near  cross  the  river.  Thinks  I,  now  yer 
begin  to  make  figures  whar  I  can  count. 
Sure  enough,  two  horse-tracks  were 
comin'  out  o'  the  water !  I  foller'd  'em 
awhile,  till  they  stops  and  tramps  'round 
considerable ;  then  one  takes  square  off 
ter  th'  right — t'other  keeps  up  the  bank. 
I  follers  the  one  out,  till  1  comes  to  a 
loose  horse,  hurt  mightily  behind  with  a 
big  ball,  Kern,  like  six-shooter!" 

The  Colonel  nodded,  and  Bill  went  on  : 
"  I  goes  back  to  the  bank,  and  tuck  th' 
single  track,  'Twas  on  this  side.  I 
follers  it  'bout  a  mile,  when,  what  do  ye 
think,  boys !  a  trail  comes  in,  straight 
from  the  Ranchos ;  and  they  stops  there 
together  considerable,  for  both  their 
horses  dunged,  and  it  war  both  the  same 
age ;  and  there  war  a  man's  track  on  the 
ground.  Thinks  I,  swappin'  double. 
That's  Agatone  !  It's  a  little  track — got 
one  of  six-shooter's  pills  in  him — can't 
ride  alone  !  But  who  th'  darnation  war 
that  feller  who  struck  in?" 

"  Colonel,"  said  Hays  quietly,  "  wasn't 
Davis  about  when  we  left  your  Rancho  ?" 
"  Yes.  I  wanted  to  kill  him  the  day 
he  come,  hut  the  boys  vvouldn't  let  me !" 
Nothing  more  was  said,  but  a  cold 
scowl  settled  upon  the  faces  of  the  men, 
and  they  gripped  their  rifles  hard,  till  their 
knuckles  grew  white ;  while  Bill  went  on 
with  his  story : 

"  They  kept  on,  'longside.  I  followed 
till  the  trail  war  come  to  Big-Bend  bot- 
tom. I  was  sneakin'  'long  through  the 
timber,  when  I  heard  men  talk — couldn't 
see  'em  for  the  bushes ;  and  there  war 
'twixt  me  and  them  a  cussed  swamp  bayou 
with  an  old  log  'cross  it.  Thinks  I,  now 
for  it !  Bill  Johnson's  here,  and  old  Sue  ! 
So  1  takes  the  old  log.  It  did  look  kinder 
'spicious,  but  there  wa'n't  no  other  way. 
Cudjump,  I  went,  into  the  black  mud  and 
green  water ;  the  cantankerous  log  snarl- 
ed right  in  two.  The  fellers  hearn  it, 
and  broke.  I  seen  a  glimpse  of  'em — 
there  war  three — one  ridin'  behind.  You 
know,  boys,  I'm  somethin'  on  my  pegs. 
So  I  shuck  the  stink  off,  and  twoddled 
through  them  brush,  a  little  particular. 
I  don't  mind  horses  in  runnin'.     In  'bout 


a  mile  I  glimpsed  'em  ag'in.  I  seen  whar 
they  were  makin',  and  headed  'em.  Thar 
war  but  two — goin'  like  streaks  through 
the  trees.  Old  Sue  winked  at  th"  hinder 
one,  and  he  jumped  astouishin',  clean  up 
out  0'  the  saddle  !  T'other  one  had  some- 
thin'  red  on  his  cloak,  and  maybe  he 
didn't  skoot !  The  feller  had  done  kick- 
in',  as  usual  for  old  Sue,  when  I  got  to 
him,  and  couldn't  tell  no  tales.  But  he 
wa'n't  Agatone  I  nor  the  other  wa'n't — 
for  he  war  taller.  Whar  on  earth  the 
little  weasel-face  could  a'  got  to,  is  more 
nor  I  can  tell !" 

This  created  considerable  stir  in  the 
party,  who  drew  long  breaths,  and  shifted 
their  positions ;  while  Fitz  interrupted 
him  maliciously  with — 

"  What,  Bill !  haven't  you  got  the 
green  out  of  your  eye  yet  ?  Why,  they 
pushed  him  up  a  tree,  to  be  sure !" 

"  Thar  ye  ar'  ag'in,  ye  waw-mouthed 
bog-trotter !  May  ye  be  chased  to  death 
with  a  snake-skin  to  yer  tail !  Don't 
ye  know  Bill  Johnson  thunk  o'  all  that  ? 
I  tuck  this  thingamy  out  o'  his  bosom, 
and  went  back  on  the  trail  to  where  I 
tuck  across.  Thar  wa'n't  no  sign  whar 
they  had  stopped  close  to  a  tree  to  shove 
him  up,  nor  no  tracks  whar  he'd  tuck  the 
ground  !  Bill  Johnson  looked,  and  thar 
war  no  mistake  !  Tarnation  take  me  if 
I  can  see  any  way  he'd  got  off,  'less  he 
fiew  !  That  old  devil's  squaw,  Cavillo, 
rid  him  off  on  her  broomstick — that's 
how  it  war !" 

Bill  said  this  with  such  solemn  earn- 
estness, that  Fitz  and  myself  burst  into 
a  loud  laugh. 

"  Shetyer  purtater-trap,  will  ye  ?  Ken- 
tuck,  I  thought  ye  war  better  mannered  I 
It's  no  laughin'  matter,  boys.  I  tell  ye, 
Bill  Johnson  believes  it.  She  looks  kinder 
stewed,  anyhow,  as  if  all  the  juice  war 
dried  up,  drinkin'  hot  sulphur;  and  she's 
got  evil  fire  in  her  eyes,  that's  red  like 
old  Sue's  mouth  when  she  speaks.  Ain't 
it  so,  Kern  .'" 

"  Yes ;  and  I'll  ease  her  down  to  old 
Split-hoof's  hug,  some  of  these  days,  so 
that  she'll  stay  there  !  Bill,  this  is  a 
deuce  of  a  strange  tale  !  What  do  you 
think  of  it.  Hays.'" 

"  I  think  so,  too !  If  it  had  been  any- 
body else  but  Bill  trailing,  [  should  have 
thought,  with  Fitz,  that  they  had  just 
stuck  Agatone  up  in  a  tree,  among  the 
moss,  and  galloped  on.  But  Bill  looked, 
and  if  Bill  is  stumped,  none  of  us  could 
have  done  anything.  The  little  rascal's 
smart,  sure  !     He's  thrown  out  the  best 
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trailer  ever  I  saw  twice  in  twenty-four 
hours — wounded,  at  that !  But,  Colonel, 
that  red  on  the  cloak  proves  it  was  Davis 
that  helped  them.     Bad  business  !" 

"  There  now,  Kentuck,"  said  the  Colo- 
nel to  ine,  "  if  you  hadn't  been  so  handy 
with  your  humanity,  it  would  have  saved 
us  the  trouble  of  killing  that  cur  now." 

"  But  would  have  spoiled  my  fun," 
said  the  Bravo.  "  I've  a  curiosity  to  see 
if  I  cant  split  a  bullet  on  his  sharp  nose !" 

"  That's  a  new  mark  of  yours,  Bravo," 
said  Fitz.  "  It's  snuffing  the  snuffers  in- 
stead of  the  candle !" 

A  general  guffaw  followed  this  sally 
of  Fitz,  and  we  all  rose  to  start.  The 
spies  and  Black  now  came  galloping 
down  the  hill,  and  Castro  with  them,  and 
a  moment  after  the  Lipans  were  around 
us.  Castro  was  nearly  out  of  his  wits 
with  delight  at  seeing  Hays  and  the 
Colonel.  I  was  delighted,  too,  at  the 
dignified  modesty  with  which  Hays  re- 
ceived his  extravagant  caresses.  There 
was  somethnig  fresh  and  touching  to  me 
in  the  unsophisticated  joy  of  this  child  of 
nature  at  meeting  these  men,  to  whom 
he  considered  himself  indebted  for  all  his 
warrior-training  and  reputation  with  his 
tribe.  Hays,  especially,  he  seemed  to 
look  up  to  as  a  higher  order  of  being, 
and  with  almost  Oriental  deference  in  his 
fondness.  He  wore  two  scalps  at  his 
belt,  and  there  were  several  others  among 
his  warriors,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
wounded.  Their  persons,  arms  and 
horses  all  showed  that  in  the  "  four  times 
sun  go,"  which  he  said  must  elapse  be- 
fore we  saw  him  again,  he  had  been  at 
rough  work.  The  faithful  fellow  had 
been  true  to  his  promise  about  our  horses, 
and,  with  an  exulting  look  at  the  Colonel 
aftd  myself,  he  ordered  one  of  his  braves 
to  lead  them  to  us.  I  was  right  glad  to 
Sorrel  again;  for  passing  strong  is 
love   one  learns  to  bear  the   noble 


get 

the 

steed  who  has  been  the  patient,  honest 

friend,  the  companion — 

"  His  corporeal  motion  governed  by  my 
spirit" — 

through  many  a  weary  day  of  solitary 
peril.  There  is  an  intuition  of  human 
thoughts  and  emotions  about  these  ani- 
mals, that  is  most  striking — a  prompt 
sympathy  in  the  finer  specimens  of  them 
almost  marvelous.  Stormy  passions  in 
the  rider  dash  an  electric  inspiration 
through  their  big  veins,  and  swell  the 
pulsing  arteries  to  turgid  throbbing — light 
with  fires  as  angry  as  their  large  eyes, 


and  all  convulse  the  quivering  muscles — 
till  they  will  laugh  vvith  neighings  in  the 
hurricane  of  battle,  and  shake,  like  beasts 
with  fangs,  fragments  dripping  from  their 
bloody  jaws — for  that  red  wine  makes 
them  drunk,  too,  and  mad  ;  and  then,  if 
you  be  merry,  how  with  pricked  ear  and 
airy  capricoling  his  light  movement 
chimes  your  humor ;  and  when  you  are 
sad  and  thoughtful,  how  sober,  steadfast 
and  demure  he  stalks,  w"ith  measured 
tread,  and  drooping  crest,  and  contem- 
plative eye,  guarded,  as  though  he  feared 
to  break  the  subtil  thread  you  spun  to 
weave  in  woof  of  midnight,  or  of  beams. 
Glorious  animals,  I .  love  them  !  and 
have  seen  in  them  traits  of  courteous 
chivalry  far  beyond  the  soul-girth  or  the 
ken  of  those  who  are  their  tyrants.  Sor- 
rel recognized  me.  He  was  evidently 
something  the  worse  for  the  wild  com- 
panionship and  usage  of  the  few  days 
past.  Horses  never  forget  a  considerate 
friend,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
the  animal  which  claims  to  be  the  nobler. 
I  thought  the  joy  the  Colonel  exhibited 
on  recovering  his  old  favorite  horse  quite 
a  redeeming  trait  in  his  character. 

It  was  promptly  proposed  by  Hays  to 
make  this  new  and  unexpected  addition  to 
our  forces  available  in  ferreting  out  the 
mysteryofAgatone's  escape,  and  fixing,  if 
possible,  the  proofs  of  his  treachery  upon 
the  miscreant  Davis.  Bill  was  to  take 
them  to  the  trail,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
their  numbers  and  singular  sagacity  might 
be  able  to  accomplish  what  even  his  un- 
erring skill  had  failed  to  do.  Black  was 
to  accompany  them.  During  all  the  fore- 
going scene,  I  had  observed  him  sitting 
on  his  horse,  apart — his  bent  and  broken 
rifle  resting  across  the  saddle  before — his 
hand,  stiff'  with  dry  gore,  clutching  it 
convulsively — his  chin  resting  upon  his 
breast — while  now  and  then  his  flaming, 
blood-swollen  eyes  would  throw  out  a 
light  from  under  his  thick  brows,  as  he 
glanced  suddenly  at  the  scalp  hanging 
at  Castro's  belt,  to  be  withdrawn  as 
quickly— while  his  hairy  lips  would 
quiver  with  low  mutterings.  Caf'tro, 
after  giving  us,  in  picturesque 
and  actions,  a  short  sketch  of  his 
with  the  Comanches,  which,  it  seems, 
had  been  a  sharp  one,  set  off,  under  the 
lead  of  Bill,  with  all  his  warriors,  up  the 
river,  while  wc  started  on  the  direct  route 
for  the  Colonel's  Rancho.  A  sharp  ride 
brought  us  in  sight  of  it.  A  horse  was 
standing  hitched  to  the  picket;  and  as 
we  rode  up    to  dismount,  who   should 
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make  their  appearance  in  the  door  but 
Antone  and  Davis  !  the  finery  of  the  lat- 
ter somewhat  bespattered,  to  be  sure,  but 
he  looking  as  impertinent  and  self-satis- 
fied as  ever.  Hearing  some  one  exclaim, 
behind  me,  "  Jack,  1  will,  by  Heaven  ! 
let  me  go  !"  I  looked  around,  and  savp 
Hays  struggling  with  the  Bravo,  who, 
with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  vs'as  evidently 
about  to  try  the  curious  experiment  of 
bullet-splitting  he  had  spoken  of,  forth- 
with, upon  the  nose  of  the  unconscious- 
looking  Davis.  Hays  was  using  all  his 
strength  to  prevent  this — endeavoring  to 
induce  him  to  put  of!' his  experiment  until 
Castro  and  Bill  got  in,  as  they  would 
make  the  matter  sure,  and  then  he  could 
do  what  he  pleased ;  and,  after  considera- 
ble difficulty,  he  succeeded  in  getting  him, 
reluctantly,  to  put  up  his  pistol,  and 
forego,  for  a  short  time,  the  gratification 
of  his  curiosity. 

(Several  of  the  men  now  approached 
the  fellow,  who  seemed  not  to  have  un- 
derstood all  this,  and  continued  simpering 
and  chatting,  in  a  very  inquisitive  mood, 
with  regard  to  the  success  of  the  expedi- 
tion, to  them  as  they  advanced  ;  but  when 
one  of  them  roughly  seized  him  by  the 
collar,  and  jerked  him  from  the  door 
nearly  upon  his  face,  his  mood  was  sud- 
denly changed,  and  with  all  the  traitorous 
malignity  of  his  nature,  mingled  with  the 
startle  of  desperate  fright  in  his  expres- 
sion, he  fought  and  struggled  with  a 
vigorous  rapidity  that  had  almost  won 
his  release,  when  four  or  five  more  of  our 
party  threw  themselves  upon  him,  and 
tied  him  with  a  lariat.  He  now  howled, 
and   screamed,  and  gnashed  his  teeth. 


till  foam  fell  from  his  lips,  and  tossed  his 
bod)'  to  and  fro  with  the  wildest  demon- 
strations of  frantic  fear  and  fury;  but  it 
was  of  no  avail.  These  men  sat  by  and 
smiled ;  and  when  he  threw  his  eyes 
around,  after  exhausting  himself  in  his 
fruitless  efforts,  with  an  imploring  look, 
and  read  in  those  pitiless  eyes  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  doom,  he  threw  himself 
upon  the  ground,  with  a  shriek  so  keen, 
so  shrill  with  utter  despair,  that  it  pierced 
to  my  very  marrow,  and  made  me  shud- 
der, for  months  afterward,  when  I  thought 
of  it. 

Master  Antone  had  most  unaccounta- 
bly disappeared.  The  men,  meantime, 
were  sitting  around  in  groups,  quietly 
chatting,  and  casting  their  eyes  occasion- 
ally in  the  direction  from  which  Bill  and 
the  Indians  were  expected.  It  was  but  a 
short  time  till  Castro  made  his  appearance 
on  the  hill.  He  was  leaning  over  his 
horse's  neck,  looking  closely  at  the 
ground.  The  position  in  following  a 
trail  carefully  was  familiar  to  all,  and 
every  man  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  watch- 
ed, in  breathless  silence,  the  result;  for 
they  all  knew  that  Indians  could  track  a 
particular  horse  among  fifty  others.  Cas- 
tro did  not  look  up  for  a  ujoment ;  and  I 
never  saw  such  eager,  fixed  excitement 
upon  the  faces  of  men,  before,  as  marked 
those  of  this  group,  while  the  Indian 
slowly,  but  directly,  approached  us. 
When  within  five  paces,  he  raised  his 
head,  and  fixing  his  eye  upon  the  horse 
that  had  been  standing  there  before  and 
since  we  arrived,  pointed  his  finger  at 
him,  and  said,  "  That  him  !"  This  was 
Davis's  horse. 
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THE     SPIRIT    OF    LIBERTY, 


"  The  graat  end  of  society,  is  to  protect  the  weakness  of  individuals  by  the  united 
strength  of  the  community  ;  and  the  principal  use  of  government,  is  to  direct  that  united 
strength  in  the  most  effectual  manner." — Blackstone. 


From  the  beginning  of  time,  three 
things  have  been  sacred  among  men : 
their  Liberty,  their  Religion,  and  their 
Honor.  For  the  first,  they  appointed 
laws;  for  the  second,  creeds ;  and  for  the 
third,  manners. 

Administrators  of  the  Law,  incorpora- 
ted in  a  State,  have  always  been  the  guar- 
dians of  that  liberty  which  the  individual 
found  himself  unable  to  defend.  Minis- 
ters of  Religion  assume  the  care,  and  pre- 
serve the  purity,  of  creeds,  founding  them, 
according  to  their  knowledge,  in  eternal 
truth.  Persons  of  a  nature  honorable  and 
dignified,  establish,  irresistibly,  by  fair 
example,  the  manners  of  decency  and  fel- 
lowship. These  three,  therefore,  the 
State,  Religion,  and  the  Manners,  harmo- 
niously govern  the  world. 

But,  because  of  the  imperfection  of 
creeds,  the  inadequacy  of  laws,  and  the 
corruption  of  manners,  this  harmony  has 
been  often  interrupted.  The  two  elements 
of  the  creed  of  creeds,  tvorks  and  faith, 
sounded  rudely  apart,  have  made  so  hor- 
rible a  discord  that  the  skeptical  have 
shut  their  ears  to  them,  and  the  impious 
laughed  them  to  scorn. 

The  two  principles  of  fellowship,  mag- 
nanimity and  the  love  of  praise,  contend- 
ing separately,  have  disturbed  the  level 
of  equality,  and  set  up  aristocracy  on  the 
one  hand,  and  mobocracy  on  the  other; 
in"Sisting  that  men  should  take  for  their 
example,  not  an  honorable  equal,  but 
either  a  fickle  multitude,  or  an  usurping 
superior. 

Lastly,  and  worst  of  all,  unjust  and 
oppressive  laws,  emanating,  not  from  the 
natural  guardians  of  liberty,  but  from  the 
mob,  the  aristocracy,  or  the  priesthood, 
have  so  defaced  the  fair  front  of  equity, 
that  it  has  resembled  an  Evil  Principle, 
sent  upon  men  for  their  sins. 

No  nation  has  as  yet  arisen,  in  whom 
elegance  of  manners  and  purity  of  faith 
were  united  under  an  equitable  govern- 
ment ;  for  of  those  who  had  good  laws, 
the  manners  were  rude,  or  the  worship 
superstitious.  If  any  have  cultivated 
courtesy,  they  regarded  justice  the  less; 
and  of  those  remarkable  for  superstition. 


none  have  appeared  whose  laws  and 
manners  were  either  just  or  pure. 

In  this  nation,  if  in  any,  good  laws 
should  be  united  with  good  manners  and 
true  belief;  for  we  have  our  Scriptures 
from  the  purest,  our  manners  from  the 
most  chivalrous,  and  our  laws  from  the 
wisest,  sources.  Laws,  creeds  and  man- 
ners, being  a  growth,  not  of  ages,  but  of 
centuries,  are  never  to  be  treated  like 
some  new  invention  or  sudden  device. 
On  the  contrary,  men  regard  them  as 
the  most  venerable  of  all  things,  and 
have  a  secret  persuasion  of  their  divine 
origin. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  greatest  privilege, 
if  not  the  right,  or  the  duty,  of  the  citizen, 
to  investigate  the  law,  the  religion  and 
the  manners  under  which  he  lives,  and, 
if  it  seems  necessary,  to  declare  his 
opinion  of  them.  And  because  every 
generation  of  men  must  gather  all  wis- 
dom anew,  beginning  with  first  elements, 
(no  man  being  born  with  more  than  a 
faculty  for  wisdom,)  the  principles  of 
right  must  be  continually  investigated 
and  rediscovered  in  their  elements,  lest  the 
experience  of  the  past  should  seem  of  no 
avail. 

For  a  nation  of  freemen,  willing  to 
transmit  and  perpetuate  their  liberty,  the 
study  and  investigation  of  its  spirit  and 
principles  is  indeed  essential, — liberty 
being  a  something  proper  to  each  citizen, 
and  acquired  or  not  acquired  by  him,  ac- 
cording to  his  nature  and  education.  For, 
if  liberty  consists  only  in  free  actions,  it 
is  of  those  actions  which  are  proper  to 
men,  and  not  to  brutes.  The  actions  of 
men  are  jealously  guarded  by  the  sense 
of  right  or  of  justice ;  and  the  rules  of 
justice,  written  and  recorded,  become 
laws.  To  be  free,  therefore,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  act  within  the  limits  of  conscience 
and  the  law  ;  for  to  violate  conscience  is 
to  lose  internal,  and  to  violate  law,  exter- 
nal liberty. 

If  that  IS  free  action  to  which  men  are 
impelled  by  sensuality,  passion,  supersti- 
tion, avarice,  pride,  or  vanity,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  find  some  other  name  for 
the  kind  of  freedom  which  is  so  jealously 
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guarded  by  oui  laws — the  freedom  of 
acting  justly. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  first  im- 
portance, that  every  citizen  should  have 
learned,  or  have  been  taught,  the  first 
principles  of  justice,  that  when  of  age 
he  may  enter  on  the  possession  of  his 
birth -right. 

Of  the  preservers  and  defenders  of 
freedom  the  State  has  three  orders,  name- 
ly, legislators,  (or  law-makers,)  judges, 
and  the  executive.  The  duty  of  the  first 
regards  the  future  only ;  their  business 
being  to  ascertain  what  is  for  the  good  of 
all — in  other  words,  what  is  just.  Hav- 
ing ascertained  this,  as  far  as  in  them  lies, 
they  declare  their  opinion.  No  person 
will  make  any  question  whether  a  legis- 
lator should  know  how  to  defend  his 
own  liberty,  i.  e.,  should  know  jiistice. 
But  there  are  two  kinds  of  legislation : 
one  which  originates,  and  another  which 
declares  only,  an  opinion  of  what  is  best 
for  the  common  good.  The  voters  very 
frequently  appoint  men  to  be  legislators 
whom  every  one  knows  to  be  quite  ig- 
norant of  justice,  and  therefore  incapable 
of  legislation.  In  such  cases  it  is  pro- 
vided, that  the  so-called  legislator  shall 
promote  certain  laws,  previously  deter- 
mined or  declared,  by  just  men,  in  whom 
the  greater  number  of  the  people  confide. 
Of  the  two  kinds  of  legislators,  the 
second,  being  mere  agents,  need  only 
to  obey  their  constituents ;  but  for  the 
other  kind,  the  true  law-makers,  it  is  evi- 
dent their  knowledge  of  justice  must 
be  the  greatest  possible,  for  they  have  in 
charge  not  only  their  own  but  the  com- 
mon good.  Having  a  care  of  the  future, 
the  true  legislator  is  endowed  with  a 
forethought  resembling  that  of  Provi- 
dence, or,  to  speak  humanly,  that  of  an 
economist,  who  provides  wisely  for  his 
family.  But  his  beneficence  is  neces- 
sarily limited  to  the  people  for  whom  he 
legislates  ;  nor  is  it  lawful  for  him  to  in- 
dulge in  generosity,  or  to  give  away,  in  a 
liberal  manner,  the  property  of  his  con- 
stituents. 

If  the  virtue  of  the  legislator  is  that 
species  of  justice  which  provides  against 
aggressions  upon  private  right,  and  as 
far  as  possible  promotes  and  perpetuates 
it,  his  function  surpasses  all  others  in 
dignity;  for  with  him  it  lies,  not  only 
to  defend,  but  absolutely  to  create  liberty. 


That  this  is  true,  appears  from  his  con- 
trol over  the  instruction  of  youth. 

As  an  economist,  he  provides  for  pub- 
lic expenditure  ;  as  a  law-maker,  he  de- 
fines rights,  and  anticipates  aggressions  ; 
as  the  sole  and  proper  guardian  of  free- 
dom, he  directs  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  they  may  have  knowledge  of 
their  rights. 

If  the  legislator  is  appointed  for  the 
protection  of  freedom,  then  is  he  the 
guardian  of  public  morals,  which  are 
its  only  basis.  If  men  injure  them- 
sevles  and  others  through  ignorance  of 
what  is  just,  his  paramount  duty  is  to  do 
away  with  this  ignorance.  Whatever  is 
necessary  to  the  exercise  of  a  duty  is  a 
part  of  that  duty.  But  the  legislator  can- 
not perform  this  duty  with  an  unjust  peo- 
ple, governable  by  terrors  and  edicts.  He 
may,  therefore,  with  greatest  justice,  em- 
ploy all  his  power  to  increase  and  peipetu- 
ate  that  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to 
freedom — the  knowledge  of  virtue  and  of 
right.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  duty 
of  providing  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young  in  that  knowledge  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  enjoyment  of  their  birth-right* 
belongs  to  any  other  authority  than  that 
of  the  legislator,  he  is  released  from  such 
duty.  What,  then,  are  the  powers  of  the 
State,  or  of  society,  whose  authority  en- 
titles them  to  assume  or  to  compel  the  in- 
struction of  the  young  in  this  necessary 
knowledge .' 

The  authority  of  a  parent  is  evidently 
sufiicient  for  this  purpose ;  but  to  instruct 
another,  even  in  what  we  know  ourselves, 
is  a  work  of  art  and  difficulty ;  and  it 
happens  that  many  parents,  having  nei- 
ther leisure  nor  skill  to  instruct  their  sons, 
even  in  elementary  morality,  leave  them 
to  a  miserable  hope,  and  the  chance  of 
good  or  evil.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
private  education  is  insufficient  for  the 
end  in  view.  Much  less  can  the  virtues 
necessary  to  freedom  be  taught  by  social 
influences,  even  the  most  refined;  for 
these  influences  have  no  other  aim  than 
to  elicit  certain  delicate  sentiments  of 
praise  and  honor.  Excellent  aristocrats, 
and  hearty  democrats,  may  be  made  by 
good-fellowship  ;  but  no  man  is  a  good 
citizen  by  virtue  of  these  qualities  alone. 

If  neither  private  instruction  nor  so- 
cial influence  is  adequate  to  the  defence 
and  perpetuation  of  freedom,  let  it  he 


*  If  all  men  are  not  born  literally  free  and  equal,  they  are,  at  least,  with  the  right  to 
be  30,  if  they  can. 
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inquired  whether  this  duty  might  fall 
upon  the  ministers  of  religion,  if  the  peo- 
ple saw  fit  to  intrust  them  with  it.  Be- 
fore entering  on  such  an  inquiry,  it  seems 
proper  to  examine,  and  if  possible  to  at- 
tain a  clear  conception  of  the  priestly 
office,  through  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciple under  which  it  rests,  the  duties 
which  it  prescribes,  and  the  power  which 
it  exerts. 

Of  the  three  principles — Obedience,  Jus- 
tice, Honor — which  fill  out  the  circle  of 
Keason,  the  last  named  first  appears  in 
the  exercise  of  love  and  courage,  being  the 
master  of  the  passions,  and  the  reason  of 
youth.  It  deserves,  therefore,  to  be  first 
considered  in  the  order  of  the  governing 
powers.  The  praise  of  perfection  belongs 
to  Justice,  as  a  thing  more  difficult  and  of 
later  origin  in  the  soul.  But  Honor  first 
appears  as  the  forming  principle  of  so- 
ciety, when  men  issue  from  barbarism 
and  begin  to  live  according  to  certain 
manners.  Honor,  therefore,  as  the  rea- 
son of  love  and  anger,  is  the  originator 
and  founder  of  manners,  without  know- 
ledge either  of  a  right  or  of  a  law.  A 
youthful  and  barbarous  honor  becomes, 
in  this  manner,  the  precursor,  but  not  the 
parent,  of  the  Law.  To  this,  then.  Jus- 
tice succeeds ;  originating  first  in  self- 
defence,  in  bargains,  and  in  transfers  of 
property,  and  soon  after  taking  under  its 
protection  all  that  is  necessary  to  life,  and 
to  its  enjoyment.  Patriarchs  and  Pro- 
phets, inspired  with  divine  Justice,  pro- 
claimed its  requisitions  under  the  author- 
ity of  God  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  built  up  the 
eternal  barriers  of  liberty.  Unable,  by 
reason  of  the  ignorance  of  men,  to  inspire 
them  with  the  liberty  of  the  just,  they 
trusted  to  an  inferior  virtue,  and  forced 
them,  under  terrible  sanctions,  to  obeylhe 
laws  which  they  could  not  understand. 
To  these  they  added  rites  and  ceremonies, 
significant  of  truth,  and  appointed  a  priest- 
hood for  their  perpetuation  and  observ- 
ance. But  because  it  was  necessary  that 
the  priests  who  administered  the  rite 
should  know  its  meaning,  they  became 
the  depositaries  of  divine  knowledge,  and 
of  all  that  then  existed  either  of  science  or 
tradition.  Five  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  a  new  order  of  men,  the  Philo- 
sophers, who  separated  knowledge  from 
belief,  and  history  from  false  tradition, 
began  to  form  itself  in  the  cities  of  the 
Mediterranean.  They  first  endeavored  to 
reduce  morality  to  a  science,  by  sliowing 
that  divine  Justice  is  evinced,  not  only 
by  revelation,  but  by  the  order  of  Nature. 


Establishing  various  systems  of  argument, 
tending  all  to  this  one  end,  they  originated 
sects  and  schools,  which  were  soon  after 
blended  with  the  sects  of  Christianity. 
The  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church, 
though  they  put  their  trust  in  revelation, 
were  unwilling  to  neglect  these  ancient 
defences  of  the  truth  provided  for  it  by 
the  Greek  Philosophy,  and  with  the 
greatest  diligence  assumed  to  themselves 
everything  that  might  be  of  use  in  the 
warfare  with  heathenism. 

The  divine,  or  theologian,  had  now  a 
double  responsibility,  as  the  expounder  of 
revealed  and  human  law,  being  master 
equally  of  both.  The  power  of  the 
priesthood  was  thus  wonderfully  in- 
creased ;  and,  from  the  eighth  century, 
the  hierarchy  re-asserted  for  a  time  its 
ancient  authority.  With  the  revival  of 
learning  in  the  middle  ages,  philosophy 
and  science  were  again  separated  from 
theology.  A  second  war  between  science 
and  belief  began  to  agitate  the  world,  and 
continues  with  various  fortunes  until  this 
day.  The  history  of  this  war  is  a  con- 
tinued proof  that  a  hierarch}^  intrusted 
to  preserve  a  ritual  and  creed,  knowing 
no  virtue  but  obedience,  and  no  know- 
ledge but  tradition,  may  become  the  mas- 
ters, but  cannot  be  the  instructors,  of  man- 
kind. The  ritual  and  doctrine  of  a  church 
being  revered  by  reason  only  of  its  mj's- 
terious  source,  it  produces  in  its  votaries 
the  effects  of  truth,  so  far  only  as  it 
symbolizes  truth  ;  and  if  misapplied  or 
misconstrued,  must  have  the  effect  of 
lalsehood.  Between  the  founder  of  a 
creed  or  ritual,  and  those  who  receive  and 
propagate  it,  there  is  this  difference — that 
the  founder  convej's  a  meaning  under  his 
symbol,  which  is  lost  upon  his  ignorant 
follower;  but  he,  (the  latter,)  lull  of 
obedience  and  jealous  care,  keeps  guard 
over  his  beliefs,  as  a  faithful  dog  defends 
the  treasure  which  he  cannot  use.  There 
is  no  example  in  history  of  a  hierarchy 
teaching  any  other  virtue  than  obedience. 
But  if  this  be  true,  it  is  impossible  that 
such  a  body  should  ever  be  instructors 
in  that  liberty  which  law  protects.  'Jlie 
doctors  of  the  church,  reversing  the  true 
order  of  reason,  adopt  their  dogma,  and 
then  seek  for  its  proof.  The  "  lover  of 
wisdom  "  adopts  nothing,  and  relies  on  no 
external  or  traditional  evidence  ;  exercis- 
ing always  that  nameless  power  which 
discovers  divinity  in  the  written,  as  in 
the  visible,  AVord.  So  immense  and  in- 
superable is  the  jealousy  of  superstition, 
it  will  not  endure  true  knowledge,  evea 
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in  the  aid  and  confirmation  of  its  creed, 
but  threatens  death  to  any  one  who  would 
lighten  its  burden,  or  take  the  yoke  from 
its  neck.  The  fierceness  of  its  literal  zeal 
converts  the  most  sacred  symbols  into 
lies,  and  gives  a  heathen  aspect  to  the 
form  of  Christianity. 

All  truth  may  be  either  symbolized  or 
directly  expressed ;  but  every  symbol  is 
necessarily  imperfect,  and  signifies  much 
that  is  extrinsic  to  the  truth  for  which  it 
stands.  Hence  it  happens  that  from  the 
literal  rendering  of  symbols  and  parabolic 
precepts,  a  thousand  absurdities  are  thrust 
upon  the  ignorant,  who  accept  all  for  the 
sake  of  the  good  which  lies  behind.  Phi- 
losophy endeavors  to  separate  the  pure 
truth,  and  to  form  a  direct  and  communi- 
cable idea  of  it.  Reformation  shakes  off 
a  part  of  the  incumbrance,  and  Scepticism 
rejects  the  whole,  together  with  the  truth 
which  it  conveys.  It  appears  that  re- 
ligion and  philosophy  are  equally  neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  the  ancient 
truth ;  for  the  one  interprets  what  the 
other  mystically  declares.  Philosophers* 
have  made  it  their  duty  to  assert  the 
Liberty  of  Reason  against  blind  obe- 
dience ;  and  have  been  the  sole  instigators 
to  that  virtue,  "  whose  seat  is  in  the 
bosom  of  God,  and  whose  voice  is  the 
harmony  of  the  world."t  Under  the  name, 
therefore,  of  Philosophers  or  "  lovers  of 
wisdom,"!  all  must  be  included  who  have 
advocated  moral  liberty  against  hierarchy 
and  tyranny ;  whether  they  received  their 
wisdom  from  its  divine  source,  or  accepted 
it  from  others  who  had  so  received  it. 
These  are  they  who  made  "  the  yoke 
easy  and  the  burden  light." 

To  them,  and  not  to  a  priesthood,  it 
must  therefore  be  given,  to  show  by 
what  means  liberty  shall  be  perpetuated. 
With  one  consent,  the  wise  of  all  nations 
and  all  ages  have  declared,  that  the  vir- 
tue of  a  people  must  be  developed, 
if  at  all,  by  early  education,  and  that  the 
care  of  education  should  be  committed  to 
the  legislator.  The  institutions  of  all 
the  nations  of  antiquity  looked  mainly  to 
this  end.  The  maxims  taught  were  such, 
always,  as  should  perpetuate  the  system 
of  the  State.  Hierarchies  inculcated 
obedience;  Democracies,  equality;  Aris- 
tocracies, to  preserve  the  rank  of  families. 
The  Greeks,  living  in  a  state  of  war,  in- 
structed their  youth  in  the  virtues  neces- 


sary to  conquest.  Just  in  proportion  to 
the  care  and  wisdom  of  legislators  upon 
this  point,  the  laws  they  instituted  have 
endured. 

Our  Norman  ancestors,  in  sustaining  a 
religious  establishment,  acted  on  the  ex- 
perience of  antiquity ;  for  they  regarded 
their  clergy  as  the  preservers,  not  only 
of  a  ritual,  but  of  the  truth  which  it  sym- 
bolized, and  saw  united  in  them  the  spirit 
of  the  priest  and  the  wisdom  of  the  sage. 
While  this  clergy  defended  the  faith,  they 
advanced  continually  in  a  better  know- 
ledge of  it,  subjecting  all  dogmas  to  the 
discipline  of  reason.  Under  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Scotland  religious  and 
civil  liberty  reached  maturity  together. 
But  even  with  these,  the  doctrines  of 
blind  obedience  prevailed  so  far,  by  an 
old  corruption  of  the  blood,  as  to  multi- 
ply sects,  and  breed  incurable  miseries 
in  the  State. 

As  far  as  possible  to  escape  these  mis- 
eries, the  framers  of  our  Constitution  re- 
fused any  longer  to  sustain  a  church, 
and  extended  liberty  of  belief  to  all ;  trust- 
ing that  each  community  would  provide 
for  its  own  instruction  in  morality,  and 
choose  its  own  ministers  of  religion. 

We  are  not  therefore  to  suppose  in 
them  an  ignorant  carelessness,  or  a  con- 
tempt for  the  office  of  religion  ;  but  only 
that  they  held  it  to  be  unjust,  that  one 
man  should  be  taxed  for  the  religion  of 
another;  and  there  is  little  doubt,  that 
pubhc  instruction  in  the  principles  of  vir- 
tue and  religion  would  have  seemed  to 
them  an  object  of  the  first  importance, 
and  to  be  sustained  by  legislation,  had  it 
been  possible  to  establish  a  religion  or  a 
system  of  morals,  in  which  all  dogmas 
and  superstitions  might  be  reconciled  and 
dissolved.  The  difficulties  which  for- 
bade them  to  attempt,  or  even  to  look 
forward  to  such  a  consummation,  seem 
not  less  in.superable  to  this  age;  and  men 
despair,  as  ever,  of  beholding  it.  Mean- 
while, the  moral  nature  remains  the  same 
as  when  a  hierarchy  sowed  it  with  other 
seed  than  that  of  liberty.  The  legislator 
has  reassumed  the  guardianship  of  instruc- 
tion ;  but  either  from  too  modest  an  opin- 
ion of  his  power,  or  from  a  secret  fear  of 
meddling  with  things  sacred,  he  employs 
it  in  a  faint  and  ineffectual  manner. 
Of  the  "  e-ducatlon" — literally,  of  the 
bringing   out — of  justice  and  free  vir- 


*  "  Lovers  of  Wisdom." 

X  More  properly  "  of  Justice  : 


tice. — Antiquity. 
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tue  from  the  darkness  of  each  man's  soul, 
while  they  are  yet  near  the  surface,  and 
with  a  little  care  in  opening  the  soil, 
might  be  brought  to  flow  abundantly ; — of 
such  an  education  legislators  are  diffident; 
notwithstanding  sacred  and  vulgar  prov- 
erbs, and  the  common  belief,  that  justice 
and  true  liberty  are  not  only  communi- 
cable things,  but  that  they  are  the  true 
end  and  purpose  of  all  communication, 
as  they  are  of  all  legislation. 

Since  the  philosophy  of  Utility  has  pre- 
vailed over  all  others,  and  everything  is 
despised  that  seems  to  be  of  no  value  to 
the  happiness  of  man,  it  has  become  ne- 
cessary to  show  that  a  thing  is  servicea- 
ble, to  eecure  for  it  the  least  regard.  The 
utility  of  letters  and  arithmetic  has  been 
urged  with  such  argument,  that  the  people, 
almost  to  a  man,  are  willing  to  be  taxed 
that  every  child  may  share  in  the  benefit. 

But  the  indisputable  aim  of  such  an  edu- 
cation is  to  make  good  citizens ;  not  for  the 
State's  sake,  but  for  their  own.  For,  if 
a  government  legislates  for  itself  alone, 
or,  for  the  "  Nation"  as  "  a  body  to  be  gov- 
erned," and  not  fo?  "  the  liberty  of  the 
Individual,"  the  sure  policy  would  be — 
what  the  policy  of  hierarchies  and  aris- 
tocracies has  always  been — to  keep  the 
people  in  ignorance,  or  to  teach  them  "the 
virtue  of  obedience."  Not  for  his  own, 
or  for  the  State's  utility — nor  for  that  of 
corporations,  or  sects,  or  occupations, 
or  for  any  imaginable  civil  phantasm  — 
nor  yetjfor  "  the  majority" — the  legislator 
imposes  laws ;  but -for  each  man's  good, 
that'his  rights  may  be  observed,  and  his 
liberty  and  life  perfected  and  defended. 

If  that  freedom  which  the  law  defends, 
were  a  thing  simple,  and  of  a  nature  easy 
to  be  known,  no  dispute  could  have  arisen 
as  to  its  character  or  essence.  But  the 
contrary  is  true;  for  nothing  has  been,  or 
is,  more  disputed,  than  the  nature  of  true 
liberty.  There  is  a  "  liberty"  of  destruc- 
tion, which  all  men  understand,  and 
multitudes  claim  as  a  just  right — seeing  fit 
4o  destroy  themselves  and  others,  by  va- 
rious and  insidious  methods.  But  of  this 
kind  the  law  takes  cognizance  only  to 
suppress  and  quell  it ;  as  the  enemy  of 
that  trite  Liberty  which  exists  together 
with  justice.  Of  this  latter,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  law  takes  infinite  care,  (as  is 
well  known,)  as  of  the  most  useful  of 
things ;  with  Avhich  all  other  utilities 
are  in  comparison  contemptible.  But 
of  this,  even,  there  are  several  kinds; 
the  social  or  political,  Ijcing  distinguished 
from  the  legal  or  civil,  and  from  the  re- 


ligious. But  the  legal  is  regarded  as  the 
principle  and  origin  of  all.  Whoever  sub- 
mits to  receive  his  doctrine  from  another — 
not  daring  to  use  his  own  reason  thereon — 
cannot  be  said  to  enjoy  a  freedom  of  reli- 
gion or  of  conscience ;  though  the  State 
protects  him  in  his  worship,  and  defends 
him  from  persecution.  He  enjoys  a  civil, 
or  legal,  but  no  religious  freedom.  Nor 
is  the  servant  of  any  master,  or  the  fol- 
lower of  any  party,  politically  or  socially 
free,  if  he  suffers  aristocracy  or  democracy 
to  thrust  him  from  a  true  opinion  of  his  own 
and  the  common  good.  They,  therefore, 
are  without  political  liberty  who  follow 
the  fashion  of  the  mob,  or  hold  opinions 
injurious  to  the  liberty  of  others;  though 
their  legal  rights,  freedom  and  equality 
before  the  law,  are  unimpaired.  To  suffer 
either  of  these  losses,  is  to  suffer  a  partial 
loss  of  liberty,  though  not  of  civil  rights. 

In  these,  our  laws  protect  us,  as  in 
a  natural  right — a  right,  not  given  by 
charter,  but  by  the  goodness  of  God, 
which  no  man  can  envy.  None  but  an 
idiot  takes  pride  in  a  right  which  he  can- 
not use  ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
myriads  of  the  free-born  never  come  to 
the  enjoyment  of  their  three-fold  freedom. 
They  therefore  might  be  the  last  to  boast 
of  this  right  which  they  cannot  use,  if 
they  had  been  truly  instructed.  When 
it  happens  that  every  free-born  citizen 
come  of  age  enters  on  the  use  of  that  lib- 
erty in  which  the  laws  so  carefully  protect 
him,  the  end  of  all  legislation  will  have 
been  attained.  But  now  it  happens  other- 
wise. True  freedom  being  a  quality  of  the 
man,  belonging  to  him  together  with  his 
courage  and  his  honesty,  can  be  taken  from 
him  only  by  advantage  of  his  ignorance,  or 
by  the  loss  of  his  virtue.  For  ignorance, 
there  is  a  remedy  in  better  knowledge ; 
but  for  that  voluntary  loss  of  freedom,  in 
the  spirit  of  a  man  enslaved  by  vice,  no 
remedy  has  been  found,  nor  any  cure  sug- 
gested. Orators  address  the  spirit  of  this 
freedom,  when  they  urge  a  nation  to  revo- 
lution ;  patriots  who  die,  and  statesmen 
who  live,  for  their  country,  continually 
cherish  it  in  others  and  in  themselves. 
But  now,  even  in  the  midst  of  freedom, 
many  are  persuaded  to  resign  their  title 
to  it ;  and  moving  its  defender,  Justice, 
from  the  place  of  honor,  they  erect  instead 
a  new  autocrat — the  Will  of  the  Majority 
— which,  it  is  said,  makes  the  law. 

Advocates  of  this  new  tyranny,  declare 
thai  law  is  the  decree  of  "  the  People," 
as  by  courtesy  it  is  now  customary  to 
name   the  majority.     How,  they  argue. 
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is  it  possible  for  a  multitude — for  the 
majority — to  err  ?  wishing  to  forget  the 
precept  which  forbids  us  to  follow  a 
multitude  to  do  evil.  Aristocratics,  with 
equal  argument,  contend  for  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  best.  The  best,  say  they, 
know  best  what  is  just  and  expedient, 
and  should  therefore  govern.  The  true 
republican,  who  understands  his  own 
rights  and  those  of  others,  will  have 
no  Will  to  govern  him,  but  Justice 
only — the  Will  of  God.  Only  when 
the  voice  of  "  the  People"  is  for  jus- 
tice, will  he  admit  that  their  voice  is 
the  voice  of  Deity.  And  no  less  so  is  his 
own,  when  he  alone,  for  justice,  cries 
against  a  nation, — the  word  is  then,  vox 
met,  vox  Dei,  and  not,  voxpopuli,  vox  Dei. 
A  free  citizen  casts  his  vote ;  but  it  is 
opinion  and  not  will  that  goes  with  the 
vole.  The  vote  is  a  judgment — a  ver- 
dict— not  an  exercise  of  will.  Is  any 
man  so  base,  he  will  take  a  multitude  to 
be  his  master,  or  yield  a  jot  to  their  will  ? 
When,  therefore,  the  good  citizen  yields 
to  the  majority,  he  yields  to  expediency 
and  weight  of  opinion,  and  not  to  the 
"will"  of  a  multitude.  It  is  probable 
that  "  the  majority"  will  best  determine 
what  is  expedient ;  for  that  in  a  "  multi- 
tude of  counselors  there  is  wisdom,"  but 
not  in  a  multitude  of  wills.  Every  citi- 
zen is  one,  therefore,  of  the  mighty  coun- 
cil of  the  nation,  but  as  little  assumes  to 
thrust  his  "  will"  upon  his  neighbor,  as 
he  greatly  scorns  to  have  that  of  a  multi- 
tude thrust  upon  himself.  The  cant  of 
popular  "  will"  he  leaves  to  those  who 
neither  possess  nor  understand  true  free- 
dom. This,  then,  is  the  mystery  of  free 
government,  opposed  alike  to  oligarchies, 
and  the  tyranny  of  amultitude, — that  not 
Will  but  justice  is  its  governing  princi- 
ple ;  and  that  within  the  limits  of  this 
principle  every  will  is  left  free.  Be- 
cause the  ignorant  and  the  designing 
perpetually  thrust  forward  some  other 
principle  instead  of  justice  and  the  com- 
mon good,  though  always  under  pretence 
of  these,  it  becomes  necessary  for  each 
generation  to  rediscover  for  itself  the  right 
idea  of  liberty,  and  for  each  citizen  to 
repeat  its  truisms  with  a  painful  assiduity. 
May  the  time  come  when  the  care  of 
legislators  shall  provide  that  every  man 
shall  be  early  instructed  in  the  knowledge 
of  his  rights.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  establishment  of  such  instruction 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  establishment 
and  eternization  of  those  rights. 

Liberty,  like  divinity,  is  better  under- 


stood by  what  it  is  not,  than  by  what  it 
is.  Two  principles,  false  honor  and  false 
obedience,  keep  up  an  eternal  war  with 
it.  In  aristocratic  and  democratic  anar- 
chies, false  honor  overcomes  it :  in  hier- 
archy, it  yields  to  false  obedience.  If  the 
manners  of  the  people  incline  them  to  an- 
archy, might  overcomes  right,  and  they 
rule  who  are  strongest,  be  they  the  many 
or  the  few.  If  the  ignorance  of  the  peo- 
ple fixes  them  in  superstition,  belief  is  put 
before  knowledge,  and  those  govern  who 
know  most.  But  with  us,  a  constitution 
has  been  established  between  these  ex- 
tremes, and  free  of  both.  Rather  than 
commit  its  liberties  to  a  few,  the  nation 
resolved  itself  into  a  council,  of  which 
every  citizen  should  be  a  member;  all 
agreeing  to  abide  by  the  opinion  of  the 
majority.  The  committee,  or  representa- 
tion, of  this  council  of  the  whole,  assem- 
ble annually  to  consider  and  declare  what 
is  fpr  the  common  good.  Here,  also,  the 
majority  decides,  each  man  giving  his 
judgment  for  or  against.  It  is  not,  then, 
in  any  sense  the  will  of  the  legislator, 
which  makes  a  law  valid  ;  but  his  opin- 
ion of  its  justice  or  perfect  expediency. 

Whatever  is  declared  to  be  expedient 
by  the  majority  of  opinions  of  the  whole 
nation,  or  only  of  a  council  deliberately 
appointed  by  them,  is  agreed  to,  and  sub- 
mitted to  trial  whether  it  may  operate 
well  or  ill ;  if  well,  then  it  is  held  to  be 
both  just  and  expedient.  The  duty  of  the 
legislator  ends  with  proposing  laws  which 
he  thinks  will  prove  on  trial  to  be  just. 
But  these,  to  be  of  any  avail,  must  be 
confirmed  by  a  will  that  is  able  to  en- 
force their  execution.  The  nation,  there- 
fore, by  another  universal  assemblage 
and  vote,  appoint  an  Executive  or  Su- 
preme Will,  who  shall  put  the  laws  in 
operation,  but  who  shall  exercise  no 
more  authority  in  regard  to  private  rights, 
than  belongs  to  any  other  citizen.  Be- 
cause it  is  every  man's  will  that  justice 
shall  be  done,  and  the  common  good  re- 
garded, as  well  for  his  own  as  for  his 
neighbor's  sake,  this  universal  agreement 
of  volitions  may  be  rightly  represented 
by  that  of  one  man.  It  is  already  one 
and  the  same  in  all  men.  Any  citizen  of 
known  ability  may  therefore  represent  it ; 
but  he  only  will  be  chosen  whom  the 
majority  decide,  or  vote,  to  be  most  fit. 
The  will  of  a  majority,  it  seems,  neither 
makes  nor  executes  the  law ;  but  the 
opinion  of  a  majority  decides  on  every 
course  that  is  to  be  tried  for  the  common 
good ;  and  the  same  opinion,  or  vote,  is 
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taken  to  discover,  if  possible,  who  is  best 
fitted  to  will  the  operation  or  execution 
of  the  laws. 

But  this  power,  asserted  by  every  free- 
man, of  giving  his  voice  and  opinion 
upon  all  questions  which  concern  his  own 
rights,  is  evidently  a  rii^ht,  and  not  a 
franchise,  or  gift  from  a  superior.  H  the 
casting  of  a  vote  were  an  exercise  of  will, 
it  would  be  of  necessity  a  franchise,  or 
privilege,  for  which  a  special  authority 
.should  appear,  as  the  gift  of  a  superior. 
The  right  of  voting,  on  the  contrary, 
miscalled  a  franchise,  or  privilege,  is  as 
clear  and  natural  a  right,  as  any  recog- 
nized in  the  common  law.  For  the  com- 
mon law  considers  every  adult  man  as  the 
equal  of  every  other,  in  regard  of  his 
rights,  whether  of  action  or  possession, 
and  will  not  sufTer  another  to  control 
him  in  the  use  of  them.  But  it  is  a 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  national  coun- 
cil, appointed  by  the  voters,  to  decide 
what  share  of  his  property  each  man 
shall  pay  in  the  form  of  taxes.  The  pos- 
session of  a  tax-paying  property  must, 
therefore,  entitle  an  adult  citizen  to  a 
voice  in  the  disposal  of  it.  As  the  guar- 
dian of  his  own  estate,  he  may  protect  it 
as  he  is  able,  against  exorbitant  and  un- 
necessary taxes.  But  his  whole  ability 
to  do  this  lies  in  his  giving  an  opinion,  or 
vote.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  every 
sane  adult  man,  possessing  a  taxable 
estate  in  any  community,  has  a  natural 
right  as  its  defender  to  give  in  his  vote  or 
opinion  regarding  its  taxation.  But  the 
right  is  in  the  man  as  possessor,  and  not 
in  the  thing  possessed.  It  is  right  in  gen- 
eral, which  the  law  considers,  and  not  the 
quantity  or  extent  of  right.  I  am  as  per- 
fectly entitled  to  what  I  possess  if  it  be 
more,  as  if  it  be  less.  The  poor  man, 
therefore,  possessed  only  of  his  clothes 
and  implements  of  agriculture,  is  as  well 
entitled  to  them  as  the  farmer  to  his  land, 
or  the  trader  to  his  stock.  Everything 
in  a  civilized  community  is  directly  or  in- 
directly subject  to  taxation,  and  the  price 
paid  for  clothes  or  tools,  includes  the  tax- 
es paid  on  the  land  which  produced  their 
material.  Every  least  species  of  property 
is  liable,  also,  like  the  more  precious 
kinds,  to  theft  and  malicious  injury,  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war  ;  and  the  conclu- 
sion is  most  evident,  that,  as  tar  as  the 
payment  of  taxes  entitles  to  a  vote,  every 
freeman  has  that  title,  be  he  rich  or  poor ; 
and  as  far  as  the  necessity  of  protection 
entitles  to  a  vote,  every  freeman  has  that 
title.     But  when  it  is  considered,  that  the 


objects  of  legislation  and  legal  protection 
are  not  only  possessions  but  life  itself, 
and  everything  that  makes  life  desirable, 
how  evident  is  my  right  to  deliberate  and 
give  an  opinion  for  the  choice  of  one 
who  is  to  be  my  protector  or  legislator. 
The  right  of  voting  and  deliberating,  it 
appears,  is  no  franchise,  or  privilege,  but 
a  right  given  by  nature  and  justice,  sub- 
ject, like  that  of  property,  to  no  limita- 
tions, excepting  those  which  are  necessa- 
ry to  its  preservation.  Being  established 
among  the  most  sacred  of  all  rights,  the 
greatest  care  will  of  course  be  taken 
against  its  violation  or  abuse.  A  vote 
being  an  opinion,  or  judgment,  according 
to  apparent  right,  none  but  a  sane  man 
can  give  it.  A  child,  a  lunatic,  or  a  man 
intoxicated,  cannot  justly  be  permitted  to 
cast  a  vole,  or  give  an  opinion  in  legisla- 
tion. The  time  may  possibly  arrive  when 
no  drunkard  or  openly  vicious  person, 
much  less  any  one  convicted  of  a  crime 
or  defalcation,  will  be  suffered  to  vote; 
for  it  is  necessary  that  whoever  is  inca- 
pable of  using  a  right  should  be  deprived 
of  it,  for  the  same  reason  that  dangerous 
persons  are  deprived  of  their  liberty.  For 
the  same  reason,  also,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary that  foreigners  should  be  excluded 
from  voting,  for  they  are  unable  to  form 
a  free  judgment  concerning  the  law,  or 
the  man  for  whom  they  vote.  But  when 
a  foreigner  has  resided  in  any  community 
so  long  as  to  have  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  its  customs,  there  is  no  ob- 
vious reason  why  he  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  vote,  under  the  same  restrictions 
with  a  native. 

The  right  of  casting  a  vote  being  formd- 
ed  in  justice  only,  it  is  evidently  necessa- 
ry that  the  voter  should  have  been  edu- 
cated to  a  knowledge  of  justice,  and  have 
been  accustomed  to  liberty  ;  else  he  is  not 
able  to  cast  a  free  vote.  Emancipated 
slaves  are  consequently  unfit  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  right,  at  the  instant  of 
emancipation  ;  but,  if  it  be  possible  for  a 
people  educated  in  slavery,  or  inclined  to 
slavishness  and  blind  obedience,  to  have 
a  knowledge  and  sentiment  of  justice,  it 
is  evident  they  may  be  allowed  to  vote. 

Every  man  who  gives  an  opinion  in 
the  form  ot  a  vote,  declares  himself,  in  so 
doing,  to  be  the  equal  of  those  with  whom 
he  votes  ;  which  is  only  saying,  that  he 
holds  all  the  rights  which  they  hold — as, 
of  life  and  limb,  property  and  opinion. 
An  incarcerated  debtor  or  criminal,  can- 
not, therefore,  vote  with  freemen,  being 
their  inferior  by  tlie  loss  of  his  liberty. 
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If  women  were  allowed  to  vote  with 
men,  the  reason  would  be  found  in  their 
equality  before  the  law.  But  there  are 
arguments  against  admitting  women  to 
the  right  of  voting;  as,  that  their  judg- 
ments are  inevitably  biased  by  emotions 
at  variance  with  those  severer  principles 
on  which  rights  are  founded  ;  that,  being 
lovers  of  glory  and  its  natural  patrons, 
they  incline  to  the  magnanimous  and  the 
ambitious,  and  too  easily  admit  social 
reasons  before  those  of  greatest  expedi- 
ency, or  greatest  apparent  good. 

If  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  the 
opinion,  and  not  the  ivill,  of  the  nation 
is  expressed  by  its  vote,  but  that  the  will 
of  every  just  citizen  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  laws  is  represented  in  the  act 
of  the  Executive,  or  President — the  spirit 
of  liberty  rejecting  any  other  doctrine  as 
unworthy  of  its  supremacy — it  remains 
only  to  examine  that  third  function  of  the 
State  which  exercises  a  jurisdiction  over 
private  rights,  deciding  between  man  and 
man  what  are  the  rights  of  each  ;  to  as- 
certain whether  in  this  form  of  power 
any  arbitrary  or  popular  will  can  be  dis- 
covered, or  any  exercise  of  mere  author- 
ity, to  make  right  wrong  or  wrong  right. 

Rights,  being  either  of  the  future  or  of 
the  past,  all  questions  of  right  are  divided 
between  the  legislator  and  the  judge :  the 
legislator  ascertaining  what  in  future  shall 
he  the  bounds  and  conditions  of  all  com- 
mon and  universal  rights ;  and  the  judge, 
or  jury,  investigating  and  estimating  par- 
ticular wrongs,  suffered  by  the  communi- 
ty or  by  individuals,  with  a  view  to  re- 
store the  equilibrium  of  justice.  Hence 
arise  two  species  of  law,  the  statute  and 
the  common  law:  one  imposing  limits, 
or  decidmg  what  shall  be  considered  just 
for  all;  the  other,  what  shall  be  con- 
sidered wrong  in  particular  instances. 
Every  common  or  universal  right  has 
been  made  a  subject  of  legislation,  and 
of  statute,  either  anciently  or  of  late. 
The  laws,  therefore,  or  principles  by 
which  the  judge  is  guided  in  his  decisions, 
are  of  popular  origin,  having  been  estab- 
lished as  rules  of  opinion  by  the  vote  of 
legislatures,  or  of  the  nation.  But  they 
are  founded  in  apparent  justice,  and  are 
in  no  sense  emanations  from  a  human 
will.  Though  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  legislator  acts  as  judge,  and  the  judge 
as  legislator,  these  are  rare  instances,  in 
exception,  or  in  violation,  of  the  rule, 
that  legislation  is  for  the  future  only,  and 
judgment  for  the  past. 

The  function  of  the  judge  is  also  execu- 


tive ;  but  so  far,  only,  as  he  enforces  the 
execution  of  the  law  in  particular  de- 
cisions of  right  between  man  and  man. 
But  the  judge  cannot  force  a  nation,  or  a 
community,  to  observe  his  decision  ;  this 
power  residing  only  in  the  Executive,  or 
elected  Will.  If  a  criminal  is  condemned, 
it  is  the  judge,  and  not  the  jury,  which 
condemns  him;  solar,  the  judge,  there- 
fore, and  not  the  jury,  represents  the  will 
of  the  community — a  will  to  see  the  law 
executed,  which  is  the  will,  not  of  a 
majority,  but  of  all  freemen  alike.  The 
Athenian  assemblies  adjudged  men  to 
death  by  the  vote  of  majorities  ;  a  dread- 
ful injustice,  which  threw  every  man's 
life  upon  the  mercy  of  a  party.  The 
consequences  were  such  as  might  be 
guessed,  and  led  to  the  ruin  and  ex- 
tinction of  Grecian  liberty.  Not  the  will 
of  the  jury,'  (for  they  are  only  a  commit- 
tee of  inquiry,)  but  that  of  the  judge,  con- 
demns the  criminal ;  and  this  Will  ope- 
rates within  the  letter  of  established  law, 
as  given  by  the  legislation  in  the  council 
of  the  nation.  But  a  will,  so  exercised, 
is  not,  in  effect,  the  will  of  an  individual, 
but  is  one  with  that  of  every  good  citizen ; 
and  the  judge  is  he,  only,  who  knows 
the  law,  and  is  therefore  able,  (and  he 
alone  is  able,)  to  exercise  this  common 
and  human  will  within  these  limits. 

In  the  Judiciary,  it  appears,  as  in  the 
Legislature  and  Executive,  the  Spirit  of 
Liberty  refuses,  equally,  the  will  of  many 
and  the  will  of  one ;  and  can  have  no 
master  but  that  universal  one,  which  is 
in  every  honest  mind. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  three  kinds  of 
Freedom  :  the  Civil,  the  Social  or  Politi- 
cal, and  the  Religious.  If  it  is  sufficiently 
evident  that  civil  freedom  consists  in  a 
government  of  justice,  to  the  exclusion  of 
arbitrary  authority— whether  of  the  one  or 
of  the  many,  of  the  part,  or  of  the  whole — 
then,  it  is  equally  apparent,  that  every 
honest  citizen  is,  of  himself,  and  alone, 
an  epitome,  or  brief  abstract,  of  the  State  ; 
for  the  liberty  by  which  he  lives,  and  by 
which  his  life  is  guided,  and  without 
which  he  acts  irrationally  and  becomes  a 
slave,  is  perfectly  the  same  with  this 
public  liberty  so  jealously  defended  by 
the  law.  Nay,  every  good  man  is  strictly 
a  judge  to  himself,  and  a  legislator  to  him- 
self, and  his  will  is  a  limited  executive. 

From  this  cause  it  must  happen,  that 
the  constitution  of  a  nation  shall  repre- 
sent the  natural  character  of  the  people. 
Let  them  be  of  a  slavish  and  superstitious 
race,  the  fault  will  make  its  appearance 
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in  their  laws ;  let  them  be  naturally  unjust, 
but  full  of  courage  and  honor,  their  con- 
stitutions will  take  from  these  qualities  a 
tincture  of  barbarism — contemning  the 
weaker  classes,  and  favoring  the  bold 
and  violent. 

In  every  man's  breast,  therefore,  and 
not  in  old  records,  constitutions  were 
founded ;  and  there,  to  this  day,  must 
have  remained :  and  if  it  is  true  that  the 
laws  of  our  age  are  juster  and  wiser 
than  those  of  old,  the  reason  must  be 
sought  in  the  men  who  made  them,  and 
the  people  who  received  them.  The 
much-talked-of  "  progress,"  is,  then,  a 
progress  of  each  man's  virtue  ;  every 
citizen  becoming  better  and  wiser — by 
the  favor  of  God.  The  same  considera- 
tions make  it  certain,  that  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  difference  between  that  famous 
liberty  of  "  the  just,"  who  "  live  by 
faith,"  and  this  liberty  of  the  citizen, 
which  makes  free  constitutions  and  just 
laws.  For,  if  there  was  any  such  ditfer- 
ence,  then,  in  every  breast,  there  would 
be  two  freedoms  and  two  wills — both 
absolute,  and  both  immortal  ;  offering 
each  a  model  of  Supreme  Justice — which 
is  inconceivable  and  absurd.  So,  then, 
happens  it  in  the  State,  that  "  Liberty  of 
Worship  is  granted  to  all  men ;"  for  the 
legislator  believes  that  the  teachers  of 
the  one  kind  of  Liberty,  inadvertently  or 
knowingly  confirm  the  other.  Every 
citizen  may  worship  according  to  his  con- 
science— that  is  to  say,  according  to 
Justice ;  (for  if  conscience  is  not  the 
knowledge  of  justice,  what  shall  we  say 
that  it  is?)  They  who  have  the  freest 
conscience  will  offer  the   best  worship; 


and  the  same  will  best  obey  the  laws,  or 
be  the  best  citizens.  Under  this  feeling, 
a  sublime  rivalry  springs  up  among  sects  : 
proposing  all  one  purpose — to  gain  the 
greatest  liberty  of  soul — they  strive 
together,  as  emulous  of  Divine  favor. 

Society,  also,  has  a  liberty  of  its  own, 
which  may  be  identified,  like  that  of 
religion,  with  the  first  and  primal  kind  of 
freedom,  and  which  appears  in  a  spirit  of 
generous  equality,  not  without  reverence, 
nor  incompatible  with  justice. 

This  social  liberty  presides  in  an  equi- 
table and  dignified  manner  over  the  affec- 
tions and  passions.  It  fires  the  soul  with 
a  spirit  of  universal  honor,  lifting  the 
humblest  to  an  equality  with  the  highest. 
It  creates  an  affection  between  the  living 
and  the  dead — linking  the  ages  in  a  chain 
of  love.  Leaving  it  to  poetry  and  tragedy 
to  unfold  the  mystery  of  Social  Liberty, 
and  to  philosophy  and  divinity  to  discover 
that  of  Faith,  the  citizen  needs  only  to 
be  satisfied  that  their  natures  are  one  in 
essence.  Like  a  Janus  with  two  faces, 
looking  towards  the  future  and  the  past, 
one  regards  the  Church,  the  other  the 
world.  The  soul  which  informs  both, 
can  be  no  other  but  that  unseen  Power 
which  the  citizen  discovers  in  his  judg- 
ment of  State  affairs  and  public  good. 
Mystically  speaking,  it  were  impossible 
to  find  a  true  difference  between  this  all- 
informing  spirit  of  Right,  for  which  our 
ancestors  fought  and  died,  and  that  very 
Human  Soul,  or  image  of  Divinity  ;  for 
none  but  an  immortal  can  despise  death, 
and  none  will  die,  but  for  something 
which  is  immortal. 

J.  D.  W. 


MONNA, 


BY     W.      GILMORE     SIMMS. 


It  was,  methought,  a  stedfast  eye. 
That  once  I  loved — I  love  it  now. 
And  still  it  looks  upon  my  brow. 

When  all  is  darkness  in  the  sky. 


ir. 


It  could  not  change  though  it  has  gone : 
For,  twas  a  thing  of  life, — and  so 
It  might  not,  with  the  body,  go 

To  that  dark  chamber,  damp  and  lone. 
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iir. 
It  had  a  touch — a  winning  touch^ 

Of  twilight  sadness  in  its  glance  ; 

And  looked,  at  times,  a  dewy  trance 
That  made  me  sad  1  loved  so  much. 

IV. 

For  life  is  selfish,  and  the  tear 

In  one  we  love  is  like  a  gloom ; 

And  still  I  wept  the  stubborn  doom 
That  made  a  thing  of  grief  so  dear. 

v. 

Through  sunny  hours,  and  cloudy  hours, 

And  hours  that  had  nor  sun  nor  cloud. 

That  eye  was  wrapt  as  in  a  shroud — 
Such  shroud  as  autumn  flings  o'er  flowers. ' 

VI. 

It  had  a  language  dear  to  me, 

Though  strange  to  all  the  world  beside ; 

And  many  a  grief  I  strove  to  hide 
Grew  sweet  to  mine  idolatry. 

VII. 

1  could  not  stay  the  grief,  nor  chase 

The  cloud  that  gloomed  that  earnest  eye ; 
I  gave— t' was  all — the  sympathy 

Of  woe, — whose  sign  was  on  my  face. 

VIII. 

Twas  on  my  face, — twas  in  my  heart ; — 

And  when  the  gentle  Monna  died — 

The  maid  I  loved — I  never  sigh'd, 
But  tearless  saw  the  light  depart. 

IX. 

They  laid  her  coldly  in  the  tomb, 

Ajid  took  me  to  my  home  away, 

Nor  knew,  that  from  that  vacant  day. 
My  home  was  with  her  in  the  gloom. 


They  watched  my  steps,  and  scanned  my  face ; 
And  when  they  watched  me  I  grew  stern — 
For  curious  eyes  have  yet  to  learn. 

How  sorrow  dreads  each  finger-trace. 

XI. 

Mine  was  too  deep  a  love  to  be 
A  common  theme  for  idle  tongue  ; 
And  every  word  they  uttered  wrung 

My  spirit  into  agony. 

XII. 

I  live,  a  lone  and  settled  wo ; 
I  care  not  if  the  day  be  fair, 
Or  foul ; — 1  would  that  I  were  near 

The  maid  they  buried  long  ago  ! 
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HERALDRY.* 


It  was  a  pretty  fancy  of  one  of  our 
elder  dramatists,  that  the  successes  and 
revulsions  in  human  affairs  were  pre- 
cisely on  the  principle  of  an  ocean-wave, 
which  retires  from  the  beach  upon  which 
it  has  hurled  itself,  but  to  return  again 
with  a  force  increased  or  diminished  Ac- 
cording to  circumstances  ;  but  still  to  re- 
turn, in  the  language  of  Longfellow,  to 

" break 

Upon  the  idle  sea-shore  of  the  Mind." 

To  reduce  this  abstract  principle  to  the 
concrete,  is  but  to  e.xcite  the  reaction 
which  now  pervades  the  Anglo-Saxon 
worl.^,  in  regard  to  the  reverence  for  the 
time-wurn  usages  of  yesterday.  For  a 
century  and-a-half,  the  things  pertaining 
to  antiquity  hare  been  gradually  falling 
into  disuse,  until  at  length  this  contempt 
has  reached  its  ebb,  and  the  tide  sets  the 
other  Avay.  The  effects  of  this  reaction 
need  not  be  cited.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  the  recent  excitement  in  the  Church  of 
England  concerning  the  Ancient  Ritual, 
and,  in  a  more  long-lived  form,  in  the 
party  known  in  the  Trans- Atlantic  world 
of  politics  as  "  Young  England."  Wit- 
ness, also,  the  more  romantic  effusions  of 
all  the  authors  of  the  present  day,  and 
chiefly  of  him  who  divides  with  Bulwer 
the  throne  of  English  Fiction — the  author 
of  Sibyl.  Such  is  the  extent  to  which 
this  feeling  is  carried,  that  its  advocates 
already  tremble  for  its  permanency,  fearing 
that  its  very  violence  will  prove  its  own 
destruction.  We  can  sympathize  with 
the  nonplussed  father  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oxford,  whose  daughter  complains  that 
her  mother  refuses  to  lead  off  a  Christmas 
ball  in  a  measure  with  the  family  butler, 
and  insists  upon  her  papa's  erecting  her 
an  Elizabethan  pig-sty.  Such  cases  are, 
perhaps,  not  uncommon.  But  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  elfects  of  this  innovation 
upon  the  utilitarian  sjiirit  of  the  age,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  increased  attention 
which  is  now  paid  to  the  study  of  Her- 
aldry. As  a  leisure  amusement,  we  can 
imagine  none  more  befitting  or  interest- 
ing to  an  American  gentleman,  who  dates 
his    origin    from    an    European    stock. 


Surely  there  can  be  nothing  offensive  to 
the  purest  Democracy,  in  a  man's  being 
proud  that  his  ancestors  were  honest 
men ;  "  that  all  the  sons  were  brave, 
and  all  the  daughters  virtuous,"  provided 
that  he  does  not  force  the  feelings  of 
others  to  keep  pace  with  his  own,  and 
that  he  bears  in  mind  the  apothegm  of 
Pope — 

"  What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  fools,  or  cow- 
ards ? 
Alas !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards." 

Why  should  we  pay  more  regard  to  the 
pedigree  of  Durham  heifers  and  Go- 
dolphin  nags  than  to  our  own  .' 

At  all  events,  this  feeling  appears  to 
have  seated  itself  very  firmly  in  the 
esteem  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  literary 
world  of  Great  Britain,  as  appears  from 
the  publication  and  getting  up  of  a  series 
of  works  upon  this  subject  within  the 
last  few  years,  among  which  will  be 
found  that  the  title  of  which  heads  this 
article.  To  look  upon  this  volume,  one 
would  say  that  the  art  of  Chromo- litho- 
graphy had,  in  it,  been  carried  to  the 
summit  of  perfection.  To  the  encourage- 
ment thus  given,  the  author,  in  the  pre- 
face, promises  a  liberal  return. 

"A  recent  writer  observes,"  says  he, 
"  that  the  language  of  Heraldy  is  occasion- 
ally barbarous  in  sound  and  appearance,  but 
it  is  always  peculiarly  expressive ;  and  a 
practice  which  involves  habitual  concise- 
ness and  precision  in  their  utmost  attain- 
able degree,  and  in  which  tautology  is 
viewed  as  fatally  detrimental,  may  in- 
sensibly benefit  the  student  in  other  more 
important  occasions.  But  Heraldry  is  use- 
ful on  higher  grounds  than  these,  and 
particularly  as  an  aid  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  that  important  period  of  the 
history  of  Christendom,  the  reign  of  Feudal- 
ism. An  eminent  French  writer,  Victor 
HucTQ,  declares,  tliat  for  him  who  can  de- 
cipher it.  Heraldry  is  an  Algebra,  a  lan- 
guage. Tlie  whole  history  of  the  second 
half  of  the  middle  ages  is  written  in  blazon, 
as  that  of  the  preceding  period  is  in  the 
symbolism  of  the  Roman  Church.  To  the 
student  of  history,  then,  Heraldry  is  far 
from  useless." 


*  Tiie  Curiosities  of  Heraldry.    By  M.  A.  Lower,  author  of  the  History  of  English  Sur- 
imes.     I'vol.  8vo.  pp.  319.     London,  1845. 


names. 
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Fully  agreeing  with  our  author,  we 
will  take  the  liberty  of  differing  with 
some  of  his  predecessors,  with  whom, 
judging  from  his  tone  in  divers  parts  of 
his  works,  he  seems  to  be  on  terms  of 
familiarity,  rather  than  respect.  Never- 
theless, despite  the  candor  he  exhibits  in 
disallowing  the  absurd  claims  of  some  of 
the  over-zealous  advocates  of  his  subject, 
Mr.  Lower  occasionally  makes  a  slip 
himself. 

From  the  curious  list  of  the  various 
treatises  on  Heraldry  which  we  notice,  the 
inference  is  clear  that  the  author  must 
have  had  access  to,  or  must  himself  pos- 
sess, a  most  unique  library.  Let  us  briefly 
glance  at  the  contents  and  titles  of  one  or 
two.  One  of  the  earliest  productions  of 
the  English  press  bears  a  particular  refer- 
ence to  this  subject,  viz :  the  far-famed 
BoKE  OF  St.  Albans.  Its  authoress  has 
become  renowned  in  the  annals  of  Rox- 
burghe  and  of  Althorpe,  in  the  pages  of 
Dibdin  and  Brunet,  to  an  extent  she  could 
not  possibly  have  ever  dreamed  of, 
through  the  scarcity  of  her  famous  tome, 

"  Now  cheaply  purchased  at  its  weight  in 
gold." 

Harken  to  Mr.  Lower's  description  of  it, 
he  having  enjoyed  a  perusal  oi  its  pages : 

"  It  was  printed  within  the  precincts  of 
the  monastery  from  which  it  is  designated, 
in  the  year  14S6.  This  singular  work  con- 
tained tracts  on  hunting,  hawking,  and 
'  coot-armuris ;'  the  last  constituting  the 
greater  portion  of  the  volume.  It  is  printed 
in  a  type  resembling  the  text-hand  written 
at  the  period,  and  with  all  the  abbreviations 
employed  in  manuscript.  The  margin 
contains  exemplifications  of  the  arms  de- 
scribed in  the  text,  stained  with  colored 
ink.  This  edition,  like  others  of  that  early 
date,  is  now  exceedingly  scarce,  there 
being  probably  not  more  than  five  or  six 
copies  extant.  Another  edition  was  pub- 
lished by  William  Copeland  in  1496,  and  a 
single  copy  occurs  of  the  same  date,  with 

the  imprint  of  Wynkynde  Wcrde 

The  entire  work  was  attributed  for  the  first 
three  centuries  after  its  publication  to  Dame 
Julyan  Berners,  Prioress  of  Sopewell,  and 
sister  of  Richard  Lord  Berners — a  woman 
of  great  personal  and  mental  endowments. 
That  a  woman,  and  especially  the  superior 
of  a  religious  sisterhood,  should  have  de- 
voted her  pen  to  the  secular  subjects  of 
heraldry  and  field-sports,  at  first  sight,  ap- 
pears singular  ;  but  the  rude  complexion  of 
the  times  in  which  she  lived,  renders  little 
apology  necessary  for  this  apparent  violation 
of  propriety;  and  we  may  fairly  venerate 
the  memory  of  this  gentle  lady  as  a  pro- 
moter of  English  literature." 
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We  may  add,  that  from  a  portrait  of 
Dame  Julyan,  attired  in  her  monastic 
garb,  which  we  have  seen,  no  one  would 
infer  that  she  could  slay  a  fly.  And  with 
all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Lower's  judg- 
ment, we  do  not  think  he  is  entirely  cor- 
rect in  his  assumptions  as  to  the  rude 
complexion  of  the  habits  of  her  order  and 
her  sex  in  that  age.  How  different  is  the 
idea  which  we  draw  from  that  '■  well  of 
English  undehled" — old  Geolfry  Chaucer, 
who  spared  neither  church  nor  sex  in  his 
sarcastic  allusions — of  the  nature  of  a  sis- 
ter Prioress.  The  reader  must  excuse 
the  introduction  of  a  passage,  so  seem- 
ingly irrelevant,  in  this  place.  The  merits 
of  the  verses  will  plead  their  oAvn  pardon. 
(Prol.  Cant.  Tales,  v.  118,  et  seq.) 
"  Ther  also  was  a  nonne,  a  Prioresse, 
That  of  hire  smiling  was  ful  simple  and  coy ; 
Hire  gretest  othe  n'as  but  by  saint  Eloy  ; 
And  she  was  cleped  madame  Egientine. 
*         *  *  *  *         *         « 

And  sikerly  she  was  of  grete  disport. 
And  ful  plesant,  and  amiable  of  port. 
And  pained  hire  to  contrefeton  chere 
Of  court,  and  ben  estatelich  of  manere, 
And  tobenholden  digne  of  reverence. 

But  for  to  speken  of  hire  conscience, 
She  was  so  charitable  and  pitous. 
She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 
Caughte  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  dede  or 

bledde. 
Of  small  houndes  hadde  she,  that  she  fedde 
With  rested  fleshe,  and  milk,  and  wastel 

brede. 
But  sore  wept  she  if  on  of  hem  were  dede, 
Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  yerde  smert : 
And  alle  was  conscience  and  tendre  herte." 

And  this,  too,  a  century  before  the  era  of 
the  Prioresse  of  Sopewell ! 

Truly,  civilization,  as  far  as  Dame 
Julyan  was  concerned,  was  slow  in  its 
paces.  Yet  the  language  of  this  volume, 
although  bearing  the  sanction  of  a  high 
dignitary  in  the  Christian  Church,  accords 
but  too  well  with  the  sentiments  we  have 
referred  to.  At  the  present  day,  it  would 
be,  very  properly,  considered  as  blasphe- 
mous in  the  extreme.  What  would  be 
said  of  a  lady  or  prelate  of  the  nineteenth 
century  thus  expressing  herself: 

"  Noah  came  a  gentylman  bykinde,  and 
had  iij  sonnys  begetyn  by  kind  ;  yet  in 
theys  iij  sonnys,  gentylnes  and  ungentylnes 

was   fownde Of  the  oflspring   of 

the  gentylman  Japheth,  came  Habraham, 
MoysGs,  Aron,  and  the  profettys,  and  also 
the.kyng  of  the  right  fyne  of  Mary,  of  whom 
that  gentylman  Jhesus,  kyng  of  the  londe 
of  Jude  and  of  Jhues,  gentylman  by  his 
modre  Mary,  pryncesse  of  cote  armure." 
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Such  abominable  language  admits  of 
but  one  excuse ;  that,  in  employing  it, 
the  authoress  intended,  and  doubtless 
imagined  she  succeeded  in  paying  the 
highest  possible  tribute  to  the  Majesty  of 
the  Redeemer.  Another  extract  of  a  cen- 
tury later  in  date  {Bosseu'ells  fVorkes  of 
Armorie:  London,  1597.  Second  Edi- 
tion, p.  56,)  will  tend  to  amuse  the  reader, 
who  may  have  been  disgusted  by  the 
preceding  quotation.  To  the  naturalist 
we  especially  commend  it : 

"  The  fielde  is  of  the  Saphire,  on  a 
chiefe  Pearle,  a  Musion  ermines.  This 
beaste  is  called  a  Musion,  for  that  he  is  en- 
nemie  to  Myse  and  Rattes ;  he  is  shye  and 
wittie,  and  seeth  so  sharplie  that  he  over- 
cometh  darknes  of  the  nighte  by  the 
shyninge  lighte  of  his  eyen.  In  shape  ofbody 
he'is  liice  unto  a  Leoparde,and  hathe  agreate 
mouth.  He  doth  delighte  that  he  enjoyeth 
his  libertie  ;  and  in  hisyouthe  he  is  swif'te, 
plyante  and  merye.  He  maketh  a  rul'ull 
noyse  and  a  gastel'uU  when  he  proferetii  to 
fighte  with  an  other.  He  is  a  cruell  beaste, 
when  wilde,  and  falleth  on  his  owne  feete 
from  moste  highe  places,  and  neyther  is 
hurte  therewith.  When  he  hathe  a  faire 
skinne,  he  is,  as  it  were,  prowde  thereof, 
and  then  he  goeth  about  to  be  seene." 

Need  the  reader,  asks  Mr.  Lower,  be 
informed  that  this  "  beaste  of  the  rufuU 
noyse,"  which  "  falleth  from  highe  places 
on  his  oivnc  feete,"  is  the  common  house 

CAT  .' 

We  beg  our  wearied  readers  to  excuse 
our  dwellin?:  so  long  upon  this,  perhaps, 
to  them,  "  unintelligible  jargon;"  but  we 
plead  our  excuse,  that  in  this  dialect 
spake  Elizabeth  and  Raleigh,  Essex  and 
Mary  Stuart ;  in  this  "  unintelligible  jar- 
gon" sung  Chaucer  and  Spencer,  Shak- 
speare  and  Ben  Jonson.'  In  short,  it  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  golden  age  of  English 
literature. 

The  custom  of  ascribing  a  prodigious 
antiquity  to  a  particular  family,  which 
undoubtedly  was  one  of  the  primary 
causes  of  the  adoption  of  Heraldry,  is  com- 
mon to  almost  every  people  of  whom  we 
have  any  account.  Among  the  Spaniards 
and  Welsh,  to  cite  from  the  enlightened 
parts  of  the  globe,  pedigrees  are  fondly 
traced,  even  at  this  day,  up  to  Noah,  and 
thence  to  Adam.  Sylvanus  Morgan 
(whose  real  name,  we  think,  was  Water- 
house,  the  butt  of  Anthony  a  Wood,) 
strenuously  contends  for  the  dignity  of 
our  first  parents,  and  their  right  to  bear 
armor,  and  even  goes  into  a  technical 
description   of   it.       Another  enthusiast 


laments  over  the  probable  ennui  of  Adeun, 
who  could  not  conveniently  have  the  plea- 
sure of  examining  his  own  pedigree  ! 

Among  savage  nations,  our  former 
remarks  are  universally  applicable.  No 
tribe  is  so  rude  as  not  to  possess  vague 
traditions  of  its  by-gone  glories,  and  its 
distinguished  or  even  Divine  extraction. 
The  American  aborigines  fuinish  the 
most  convenient  instances,  and,  in  many 
cases,  (see  Catlin,  Tanner,  Cooper,  &c., 
for  their  Totems,  and  other  devices,)  the 
foundations  of  a  rude  heraldry  may  be 
plainly  traced.  We  can  do  no  better  than 
employ  a  quotation  entirely  embodying 
our  ideas : 

"  It  has  been  observed,  that  among  bar- 
barous nations  there  are  no  family  names. 
Men  are  known  by  titles  of  honor,  b_v  titles 
of  disgrace,  or  by  titles  given  them  on  ac- 
count of  some  individual  quality.  A  brave 
man  will  be  called  the  lion  ;  a  ferocious 
one,  the  tiger.  Others  are  named  after  a 
signal  act  of  their  lives,  or  from  some  pe- 
culiarity of  their  personal  appearance: 
such  as  the  slayer-of-three-bears,  the 
taker- of-so-many-scalps ;  or  straight-limbs, 
long- nose,  and  so  on.  Some  of  these, 
especially  such  as  express  approbation  or 
esteem,  are  worn  as  proudly  by  their  sav- 
age owners,  as  that  of  Duke  or  Marquis  is 
by  European  nobles.  It  is  not  unworthy 
of  remark,  that  among  the  North  American 
Indians  symbols  are  employed  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  distinguishing  their  tribes.  The 
Shawanese  nation,  forex^ample,  was  origin- 
ally divided  into  twelve  tribes,  which  were 
subdivided  into  septs  or  clans,  rcn^sinized 
by  the  appellations  of  the  Bear,  the  Turtle, 
the  Eagle,  etc.  In  some  cases,  individuals, 
particularly  the  more  eminent  warriors, 
assumed  similar  devices,  commemorative 
of  their  prowess.  And  this,  says  Mr.  R. 
C.  Taylor,  an  American  Antiquary,  is 
Indian  Hkrai.dry — as  useful,  as  com- 
memorative, as  inspiriting  to  the  red  war- 
rior and  his  rece,  as  that  when,  in  the 
days  of  the  Crusades,  the  device  and  the 
motto,  the  crest  and  the  war-cry,  the  ban- 
ner and  tlie  pennon,  exercised  their  potent 
influence  upon  European  chivalry." 

It  might  be  added,  that  later  ages 
would  have  done  wisely  in  adhering  to 
the  chaste  simplicity  evinced  by  the  first 
employers  of  significant  emblems.  A 
poor  reward  is  it,  after  a  life's  foil  and 
labor,  to  be  enabled  to  raise  a  smile  upon 
cverv  face  by  the  absurdity  of  the  coat- 
of-arms  bestowed  upon  you. 

Nevertheless,  considerable  ingenuity 
is  occasionally  exhibited  in  the  devices  as 
well  as  mottoes  of  some  of  the  heraldic 
adornments  of  various  families.     From 
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the  list  of  punning  mottoes  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Lower,  we  cull  the  following:  To 
the  first  upon  the  roll,  that  of  Fortesque, 
appertains  an  interesting  historical  le- 
gend, which,  as  our  author  appears  not 
to  have  noticed,  we  may  be  excused  for 
adding  here  :  On  the  field  of  Hastings, 
Sir  Richard  le  Forte  saved  the  life  of  his 
leader,  the  Norman  duke,  by  interposing 
his  shield  between  his  liege  and  the  as- 
sailant. In  memory  of  this,  he  added 
the  fortunate  shield,  which  served  in  a 
measure  to  change  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  world,  to  his  cognizance;  and,  in- 
stead of  le  Forte,  by  aid  of  his  addition, 
(a  shield,  Fr.  escue,)  his  descendants  are 
styled  Fortescue.  He  also  assumed  this 
witty  motto — 

"  Forte  scu-tum  salus  ducum — a  strong 
shield  is  the  general's  safety." 

Vernon — Ver-non  semper  virct,  or  Vernon 
semper  viret. 

Fane  (Earl  of  Westmoreland,  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Neville) — Nc  vile  Fano. 

VERE  (Earls  of  Oxford) — Vero  nil  Verius. 

Seton  (Earls  of  Wintoun) — Set  on!  Set  on ! 

Many  others  of  equal  significance  may 
be  found  at  length  in  this  volume.  We 
add  one  more  :  Dr.  Cox  Macro,  the 
learned  Cambridge  divine,  consulting  a 
friend  upon  the  choice  of  a  motto,  was 
pithily  answered  with — "  Cocks  may 
crovj .'" 

The  talented  author  of  this  very  enter- 
taining and  yet  valuable  work  will  per- 
haps be  gratified  to  hear  that  a  growing 
interest  in  his  subject  exists  upon  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  where,  many  of  his 


countrymen 


nothing    but    the 


rankest  agrarianism  can  flourish.  Indeed, 
very  many  of  our  republican  brethren 
trace  their  genealogical  tree  higher,  by 
far,  than  several — aye,  more  than  would 
be  supposed — peers  who  now  occupy  a 
seat  at  St.  Stephen's.  And  instances  are 
not  unknown  where  American  citizens 
have  refused  to  accept  those  hereditary 
distinctions  M'hich  had  accrued  to  them 
under  monarchical  institutions.     It  is  not 


among  the  high-sounding  titles  of  the 
peerage  that  we  are  to  seek  for  that  rarer 
acquisition,  pure  blood,  nor  yet  for  that 
still  more  precious  tsoon  which  no  earthly 
potentate  can  bestow,  that  accompani- 
ment of  every  Christian  gentleman,  with- 
out which 

"  How  low,  how  little  are  the  proud, 
How  indigent  the  great !" 

Well  said  King  James,  when  implored  by 
his  nurse  to  assist  her  son :  "  Woman,  I 
can  make  your  boy  a  lord,  but  it  is  out 
of  my  power  to  make  him  a  gentleman." 
While  we  cherish,  with  a  just  and  be- 
coming pride,  these  relics  and  testimonies 
of  our  ancestral  fame,  let  us  not  be 
unmindful  of  their  paltry  insignificance, 
when  weighed  in  the  balance  with  the 
nobler  qualities  of  the  mind.  To  quote 
again  from  one  of  our  most  perfect 
poets : 

"  The   boast    of  Heraldry,    the   pomp    of 

power, 
And  all  that  beauty,   all  that  wealth  e'er 

gave. 
Await  alike  the  inevitabte  hour : 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 

In  conclusion,  we  heartily  concur  in 
Mr.  Lower's  praises  of  the  eloquent  re- 
marks of  Lord  Lindsay  upon  this  subject, 
of  which  the  following  extract  is  a  spe- 
cimen : 

"  Pride  is  of  all  sins  the  most  hateful  in 
the  sight  of  God  ;  and  of  the  proud,  who 
is  so  mean,  who  so  despicable,  as  he  who 
values  himself  on  the  merits  of  others.' 
And  were  they  all  so  meritorious,  these 
boasted  ancestors  ?  Were  they  all  Chris- 
tians ?  Remember,  remember,  if  some  of 
them  have  deserved  praise,  others  have 
equally  merited  censure ;  if  there  have  been 
'  stainless  knights,'  never  yet  has  there 
been  a  stainless  family  since  Adam's  fall. 
Where,  then,  is  boasting  ?  for  we  would 
not,  I  hope,  glory  in  iniquity. 

*  Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust.' " 
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In  our  last  article  "vve  brought  the 
history  of  Prussia  down  to  the  Treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle — the  famous  Treaty 
which  suspended  war,  but  so  far  from 
removing  the  causes  of  war,  left  undressed 
those  wounds,  which  festered  in  silence. 
Yet  with  every  counteractive.  Christian 
Europe  had,  in  all  its  extent,  relations 
and  population,  progressed  in  meliora- 
tion ;  though  in  political  and  military 
points  of  view,  that  fine  section  of  the 
earth  was  divided  into  two  great  factions. 
One  included,  as  the  most  powerful 
nucleus,  Austria  with  part  of  Germany, 
Russia,  Great  Britain,  Holland  and  Sar- 
dinia; the  other,  France,  Spain,  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  Prussia  and 
Sweden.  We  state  these  two  great 
combinations  as  general,  only.  Diversity 
of  national  interest,  language,  position, 
and  what  still  had  great  influence  politi- 
cally, religion,  prevented  either  unity  of 
views  or  concert  in  action.  Suspicion 
reigned  with  more  or  less  force  over  Eu- 
rope, and  delayed  only  to  render  war 
more  general  and  inveterate.  Without 
extending  our  views  to  Spain  and  Italy, 
too  weak,  divided,  and  distant  from  Prus- 
sia, we  must  confine  our  views  to  those 
states  with  which  the  Prussian  monarch 
had  relations  more  intimate,  or  rivalries 
more  imminent. 

France,  in  all  the  elements  of  power 
and  advance  in  civilization,  stood  at  the 
head  of  Europe  ;  and  its  most  vital  inter- 
est called  the  French  nation  to  support 
the  King  of  Prussia.  Louis  XV.,  still  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  might  and  ought  to 
have  been  the  arbiter  of  Europe  ;  but, 
careless  lather  than  weak,  and  with  a 
court  whose  policy  was  pleasure  and 
object  wealth,  national  and  foreign  in- 
terests were  neglected,  and  of  course 
misunderstood,  he  was  consequently  in- 
efficient in  war,  and  unsafe  and  changeful 
in  alliance  and  in  peace. 

Great  Britain,  from  in.sular  position, 
freedom  of  the  people,  extended  com- 
merce, and  rising  arts,  was,  in  proportion 
to  extent  of  territory  and  population,  the 
most  powerful  European  .slate,  and  liad, 
more  than  any  other  state  of  Europe,  the 
means  to  choose  peace  or  war.  Interests 
of  every  kind,  and  the  iamily  alliance  of 
their  monarchs,  rendered  the  connection 


of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  natural  as 
that  of  family  ;  but  the  hatred  of  George 
II.  to  his  brother-in-law,  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, was  extended  to  Frederic  II.,  and 
prevented  any  cordiality  between  either 
the  nations  or  their  rulers. 

The  great  rival  of  Prussia,  Austria, 
with  wounds  not  yet  staunched,  received 
in  the  two  recent  Silesian  wars,  though 
possessed  of  resources  too  vast  to  sink, 
needed  repose  and  renovation  ;  and  the 
young  and  energetic  female  sovereign 
seemed  to  breathe  her  spirit  over  the 
w^hole  empire.  The  first  interest  of  all 
states,  the  finances,  had  to  recover  from 
the  dilapidations  of  war,  and  a  system 
more  uniform  to  be  established  over  an 
empire  so  heterogeneous  in  its  political 
and  national  organization.  This  was 
effected,  and  in  the  interval  between  the 
close  of  the  second  Silesian  war,  and  the 
commencement  of  that  of  seven  years,  a 
most  rapid  augmentation  was  accom- 
plished in  the  finances  of  Austria. 

At  that  time  Austria  possessed  one  of 
those  men  who  only  appear  when  needed 
— Leopold  Count  Daun — cool,  calm  and 
collected  as  Fabius,  and  as  keen  to  avail 
himself  of  every  fault  of  an  enemy  as 
Cffisar.  To  him  after  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  was  confided  the  arduous  and 
necessary  task  of  reorganizing  the  Aus- 
trian army.  Composed  of  Germans,  Bo- 
hemians, Hungarians,  Italians,  Croats, 
and  other  nations  of  less  note,  all  brave 
and  war-like,  but  differing  not  only  in 
language,  but  each  having  their  own 
military  habits,  it  was  no  ordinary  trsk 
to  reduce  them,  even  when  united  into 
one  army,  to  any  effective  system  ;  and 
though  much  was  doiie  in  the  interme- 
diate time,  the  organization  of  the  Aus- 
trian military  force  was,  until  about  the 
close  of  the  French  Revolution,  far  be- 
hind that  of  Prussia. 

Count  Kaunitz-Rictberg  was  in  the 
cabinet  what  Daun  was  in  the  field — 
an  able  diplomatist,  truly  Austrian  in 
inflexibility,  with  an  appearance  of  levi- 
ty. Possessing,  perhaps,  more  general 
political  knowledge  than  any  other  man 
of  his  time  ;  the  real  rival  ot  Frederic  in 
conceiving  and  counteracting  the  designs 
of  other  cabinets,  and  mort.al  personal 
enemies  of  each  other,  Kaunitzand  Fred- 
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eric  were  respectively  the  master-spirits 
which  raised  and  guided  the  coming 
storm. 

To  gain  France  to  their  party  was  the 
culminating  policy  of  both  Prussia  and 
Austria,  and  history  records  no  other 
instance  of  political  folly  worse  than 
France  perpetrated  in  throwing  her 
weight  into  the  Austrian  scale.  To  show 
on  what  petty  and  unworthy  trifles  de- 
pends the  fate  of  nations,  we  present  the 
reader  with  the  following,  from  Paganel : 

"  Repulsed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the 
plan  of  an  alliance  with  France  was  not 
abandoned  by  Maria  Theresa,  and,  warm- 
ly urged  by  Kaunitz,  every  available 
measure  was  adopted  to  accomplish  the 
object.  To  succeed,  it  was  necessary  to 
extinguish  that  inveterate  hatred  which, 
since  the  times  of  Francis  I.  and  Charles 
v.,  had  animated  the  houses  of  Bourbon 
and  Hapsburg,  and  also  to  excite  and 
magnify  fears  of  the  aggrandizement  of 
Prussia,  and  the  ambition  of  its  king. 
Never  was  an  enterprise  pursued  with 
more  craft  and  perseverance.  Among 
the  means  employed  to  obtain  the  ends, 
history  reproaches  Maria  Theresa  with 
her  guilty  complaisances,  and  letters 
shamefully  adulator}^  and  in  which  she 
did  not  blush  to  give  a  Marquise  de 
Pompadour  the  title  of  Friend.  What 
did  it  cost  a  pious  princess,  and  chaste 
wife,  to  descend  to  so  degrading  a 
course  ? " * 

What  a  contrast  with  Frederic  !  whose 
caustic  outpourings  of  contempt,  however, 
cost  him  dear,  though  securing  lasting 
honor  to  his  name.  While  the  Empress- 
queen  was  courting  the  favorite,  Fred- 
eric forbade  his  ambassador,  Baron  de 
Knyphausen,  to  see  her.  The  resentment 
of  the  all-powerful  Marquise  was  vented 
indirectly  on  France.  It  may  be  noted 
as  among  the  characteristic  circum- 
stances in  the  career  of  Frederic,  that 
while  admired  as  he  generally  was  by 
even  his  enemies,  he  gained  the  mortal 
hatred  of  the  two  most  worthless,  though 
powerful,  ministers  in  Europe — Count 
Bruhl  in  Saxony,  and  Bestuchef  in 
Russia.  In  France  he  had  the  nation  to 
encounter,  against  its  every  interest,  to 
gratify  the  mistress  of  the  king  and 
people,  Madame  de  Pompadour.  Some 
of  his  satirical  remarks,  too  true  not  to 
be  felt,  cost  the  Prussian  king  the  enmity 
of   the    Empress    of  all     the   Russias, 


Elizabeth,  who  had  too  much  of  her 
father,  Peter  the  Great,  in  her  composi- 
tion, to  admit  her  resentment  to  be  con- 
temned. To  the  list  of  his  personal  and 
inveterate  enemies,  again,  might  be  added 
the  Empress-queen  of  Hungary,  Maria 
Theresa.  Of  the  Empress  of  Germany, 
however,  Frederic  always  spoke  respect- 
fully :  as  to  the  others,  if  he  deigned  to 
notice  them,  it  was  in  terms  which  went 
to  the  heart.  But  to  return  to  matters  of 
more  importance. 

The  attempts  of  Austria  to  gain  an 
ofTensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
France,  we  have  noticed — an  object  also 
sought,  but  with  far  less  ardor,  by 
Prussia.  The  real  interest  of  France  at 
the  time  was  neutrality,  and  her  power, 
morally  directed,  would  have  preserved 
the  peace  of  Europe.  The  intricate  con- 
dition of  state  policy  prevented  Frederic 
from  any  immediate  renewal  of  his  alli- 
ance with  France,  hut  rather  inclined 
him  to  seek  a  closer  connection  with 
Great  Britain.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles 
expired  in  May,  1756,  and  in  the  same 
month  and  year  the  first  treaty  of  defen- 
sive alliance  was  concluded  between 
France  and  Austria.  Frederic — from 
whose  vigilance  no  great  movement 
could  be  concealed,  however  secretly 
planned — almost  invariably  anticipated 
his  enemies  both  in  diplomacy  and 
war.  Perfectly  aware  that  war  be- 
tween France  and  Great  Britain  was  in- 
evitable and  imminent,  and  that  he  could 
not  form  a  defensive  treaty  with  one 
without  being  embroiled  with  the  other, 
he  chose  the  English  side,  and  on  the 
16th  January,  1756,  entered  into  a  defen- 
sive treaty  with  George  II. 

The  false  position  of  France  at  this 
eventful  crisis  is  thus  noticed  by  Heeren : 
"  Thus  in  this  treaty,  (that  between 
France  and  Austria,)  truly  extraordinary, 
Austria  stipulated  in  her  favor  all  the 
advantages  which  could  accrue ;  and  con- 
ceded none  to  France,  if  it  may  be  ex- 
cepted, the  very  little  honor  to  which  the 
latter  might  pretend  in  its  concurrence  in 
the  ruin  of  an  enemy,  and  the  future  con- 
currence with  its  ally  in  the  domination 
of  Europe.  Setting  these  calculations 
aside,  the  great  error  of  France  on  this 
occasion  did  not  consist  so  much  in  sign- 
ing a  treaty,  leaving  to  her  only  the  conse- 
quent expenses,  as  in  consenting  to  give 
a  public  recantation  of  policy  which  had 
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guided  her  government  np  to  the  time. 
For  more  than  two  centuries,  the  constant 
adversary  of  Austria,  France  had  sus- 
tained the  most  elevated  rank  among 
the  continental  powers  of  Europe.  It 
now  appeared  impossible  to  maintain  that 
eminence  when  acting  officiously  as  the 
ally  of  its  rival."* 

The  alliance  of  France  and  Austria, 
aided  by  the  animosity  of  the  Empress 
Elizabeth  and  Bestuchef,  drew  Russia 
into  the  coalition.  A  real  revolution  was 
now  effected  in  European  policy.  Before 
this  change,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  the 
Court  of  Vienna  and  Holland,  formed  a 
party  opposed  to  France,  Spain,  Sweden 
and  Prussia.  The  new  aspect  of  affairs 
seemed  to  mock  every  maxim  of  experi- 
ence, and  to  threaten  an  utter  change  in 
national  relations — France,  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, Sweden,  and  the  German  empire,  on 
one  side  ;  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  on 
the  other.  Spain,  Sardinia,  the  Swiss 
Cantons  and  Holland  guarded  a  strict 
neutrality. 

So  unnatural  was  the  new  order  of 
things,  that  much  dissatisfaction  was  felt 
and  expressed;  but  the  tide  was  too  vio- 
lent to  be  stayed,  until  the  fatal  conse- 
quences were  felt.  The  wisdom  of  ages 
was  disregarded,  and  the  passions  of  the 
mornent  obeyed,  and  the  great  drama 
opened.  Great  Britain  declared  war  with 
France  on  the  15th  of  May,  1756  ;  and  at 
the  moment  at  which  this  war  com- 
menced, the  negotiations  and  alliances 
for  the  conquest  and  partition  of  Prussia 
were  nearly  terminated,  and  continental 
war  rendered  inevitable.  Austria,  by  its 
alliance  with  France,  rendered  Great 
Britain  the  natural  ally  of  Prussia.  King 
George  II.  was  the  more  inclined  to  unite 
with  Prussia  as  the  best  means  of  safety 
to  his  German  territories,  menaced  and 
finally  invaded  by  the  French.  Thus  the 
two  wars  commenced  at  the  same  time, 
and  were  essentially  one,  though  in  the 
end  terminated  by  separate  treaties. 

At  the  opening  of  the  first  Silesian 
war,  the  King  of  Prussia  was  the  assail- 
ant ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  though  he  was  first  in  the  field,  his 
movement  was  defensive.  The  unfading 
glory  he  acquired  in  the  latter  war,  was 
the  more  real  from  the  enormous  dis- 
parity of  the  rival  forces.  The  very 
powerful  combination  against  him,  found 
constant  renovation  of  strength  from  an 
ambition  sharpened  by  individual  hatred  ; 


and  the  parties  were  held  closely  united 
until  the  death  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth, 
1762.  On  the  other  side,  the  alliance  of 
Prussia  and  Great  Britain  presented  the 
curious  spectacle  of  two  powers  close- 
ly united  in  object,  acting  each  in  its 
own  sphere  without  concert.  The  King 
of  Prussia,  and  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, had  each  his  own  system,  and  each 
in  his  own  way  acted  ;  yet  their  actions 
tended  to  achieve  success  to  a  common 
cause. 

From  the  day  of  his  accession  to  that 
of  his  death,  the  more  pressing  the  danger, 
the  more  prompt  and  yet  clear-sighted 
in  action,  Frederic,  having  fathomed  the 
designs  of  his  enemies  to  divide  his  terri- 
tories, took  the  initiative,  and  on  the 
29th  of  August,  1756,  poured  an  over- 
whelming force  into  Saxony,  securing 
the  great  military  advantage  of  antici- 
pating his  enemy.  To  the  imperial  com- 
plaints of  infraction  of  peace,  Frederic 
replied  by  seizing  the  archives  at  Dres- 
den, and  publishing  to  the  world  the 
partitio  ntreaty  found  there  ;  by  which  it 
was  proven  that,  on  the  22d  May,  1746, 
Austria  and  Russia  had  concluded  at 
Petersburg  a  defensive  alliance,  contain- 
ing four  secret  articles  against  Prussia. 
To  this  compact  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
and  King  of  Poland  engaged  to  accede, 
as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit. 
It  appeared  that  the  general  plan  of  attack 
had  heen  arranged  towards  the  close  of 
1755. 

The  great  drama  was  opened  by  the 
taking  of  Dresden.  The  Saxon  army, 
blocked  up  in  the  much-boasted  port  of 
Pirna,  were  reduced  by  famine  to  sur- 
render. While  this  blockade  was  main- 
tained by  a  part  of  the  Prussian  army, 
the  king,  with  a  force  ver^'  inferior  in 
number,  marched  boldly  into  Bohemia — 
attacked,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1756,  the 
Austrian  army  under  Marshal  Brown,  at 
Lowositz.  After  a  sanguinary  conflict, 
victory  perched  on  the  Prussian  stand- 
ards, and  the  passes  into  Saxony  were 
secured.  The  battle  of  Lowositz  decided 
the  fate  of  Saxony  and  its  army  at  Pirna, 
where  sixteen  thousand  men  laid  down 
their  arms  on  the  16th  of  October. 

The  result  of  this  rapid  campaign  of 
two  months,  was  to  secure  the  occujjation 
of  Saxony  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  His 
army  took  up  winter  quarters,  and  formed 
a  cordon  from  Egra  to  Pirna,  and  thence 
across  Lusatia,  to  the  Queiss. 
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including  the  menaced  invasion 


These  were  the  opening  scenes  of  a 
series,  which  Heeren  most  emphati- 
cally and  truly  observes,  "  that  the 
history  of  the  campaigns  of  Frederic 
during  the  course  of  the  war  of  seven 
years,  was,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive,  at  once 
for  the  historical  reader  or  tactician, 
which  ever  occurred.  Ordinary  political 
interest,  and  the  negotiations  of  cabinets, 
were  in  great  part  suspended  during  this 
period.  But  a  spectacle  of  an  infinitely 
higher  in  terest  fixed  the  attention  of  Europe 
— a  sovereign  of  a  comparatively  small 
nation,  struggling  almost  alone  against 
all  the  surrounding  states,  supporting 
reverses  with  firmness,  and  neglecting  no 
means  to  obtain  compensating  victory." 

The  occupation  of  Saxony,  and  the  vic- 
tory at  Lowositz,  roused  the  feelings  of 
jealousy  against  Prussia  so  artfully  ex- 
cited by  Austria,  whose  influence  brought 
France  into  activity,  and  drew  with  their 
joint  power  Sweden  and  the  German 
Circles  into  the_coalition  ;  and  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  great  campaign  of  1757,  Ger- 
many had  to  sustain,  at  least,  three 
hundred  thousand  men  in  hostile  array, 
without 
from  Sweden. 

Hapj)ily  for  Prussia,  France  attacked 
England  in  Hanover,  and  the  British  Cab- 
inet had  the  rare  good  fortune  or  wisdom 
to  commit  the  defence  to  an  able  German 
general — a  disciple,  friend  and  devoted 
admirer  of  Frederic — Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick.  This  choice  was  not  made, 
however,  until  defeat  taught  the  neces- 
sity. The  French  army  entered  Hanover, 
in  July,  17.57,  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
shal d'Estrees,  and  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
month  defeated  the  English  and  Hano- 
verians at  Hastenbeck  under  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  ;  who  also  most  shamefully 
surrendered  his  army  on  the  8lh  of  Sep- 
tember following,  by  the  convention  of 
Closter  Seven.  These  disasters  secured 
tbe  command  of  the  English  and  their 
German  allies  to  Prince  Ferdinand,  who 
very  rapidly  changed  the  course  of  vic- 
tory. 

Though  rather  accessory  than  really 
allied,  the  campaigns  of  Prince  Ferdinand 
had  great  effect  in  securing  a  final  triumph 
to  the  King  of  Prussia.  One  extended 
frontier  of  Prussia  was  thus  protected, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  French  army 
diverted  from  invading  Prussia  itself. 
Ferdinand  took  the  command  of  the  army 
late  in  1757,  and  maintained  a  winter 
campaign,  1757-8 — disregarded  the  con- 


vention of  C!oster  Seven,  repulsed  the 
French  from  Hanover,  crossed  the  Rhine 
early  in  1758,  gained  the  battle  of  Cre- 
veldt  on  the  23d  of  June.  In  1759,  he  de- 
feated the  French  under  Marshal  Centades 
at  Mlnden,  on  the  firstof  August.  In  fine, 
he  maintained  in  his  sphere  the  superi- 
ority through  1760  and  1761 .  This  rapid 
sketch  of  the  operations  under  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  is  given,  as  necessary  to  ex- 
plain the  effect  of  the  quasi  alliance 
between  the  governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  Prussia  on  the  issue  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  We  now  return  to  the  ope- 
rations of  Frederic. 

With  all  the  advantages  secured  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  by  the  successful  move- 
ments and  victories  of  the  united  English 
and  German  armies,  under  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  his  situation  in  the  early  part 
of  1757  was  perilous  in  the  extreme. 
To  more  than  three-fold  their  numbers, 
the  Piussians  could  only  oppose  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  men  along  the 
vast  line  from  Bohemia  to  Prussian  Po- 
land. On  the  side  of  Prussia  were,  how- 
ever, two  inappreciable  advantages  :  first, 
unity  of  design,  and  second,  a  leader 
rendered  firm  by  misfortune — a  leader 
whose  equanimity  of  mind  remained  unal- 
tered in  victory  or  defeat.  Against  him 
stood  an  immensely  superior  physical 
force,  but  a  force  disunited  in  views  and 
interests  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  na- 
tionally, though  nominally  united  by 
treaties. 

The  Austrian  armies  under  Marshal 
Brown,  commander-in-chief,  and  the  able 
and  wily  Daun,  had  never  been  before 
so  numerous,  well  disciplined,  or,  in  any 
near  degree,  as  ably  commanded.  Another 
great  change  in  favor  of  Austria,  was  its 
new  and  vigorous  cabinet,  at  the  head 
of  which  was,  in  reality,  the  young,  en- 
ergetic, and  fearless  Maria  Theresa.  To 
gratify  her  husband,  the  empress  nominal- 
ly put  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  army 
his  brother  Charles,  but  availed  herself 
of  the  first  opportunity  which  gave  fair 
excuse  to  give  the  supreme  military  di- 
rection to  Brown,  and  after  his  death  to 
Daun. 

Thus  opened  1 757 ;  and  though  far  in- 
ferior in  number  to  the  masses  opposed  to 
him,  the  King  of  Prussia  gained  by  rapid 
and  skillful  movements  what  was  wanting 
in  physical  force.  With  a  well-concert- 
ed plan  of  operations,  and  complete  mutual 
understanding  of  their  respective  move- 
ments, the  Prussians,  in  March,  1757,  en- 
tered the  north-western  side  of  Bohemia, 
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in  four  columns.  The  Austrians,  surpris- 
ed, fell  back  towards  Prague.  The  Duke 
of  Bevern,  who  commanded  one  column 
of  the  Prussians,  attacked  and  defeated 
near  Reichenberg  a  large  Austrian  force, 
gaining  thus  the  victory  in  the  first  gene- 
ral action  of  the  war — an  advantage  al- 
ways regarded  by  military  men  as,  if  not 
decisive,  at  least  of  great  moral  effect. 

In  their  respective  evolutions,  Prague 
seemed  a  common  focus  of  attraction  to 
both  armies,  as  through  the  month  of 
April  they  gradually  concentrated  near 
that  city,  up  to  the  6th  of  May,  when 
the  great  battle  was  fought,  known  as 
"  the  battle  of  Prague."  In  this  remark- 
able conflict,  though  inferior  in  number, 
the  Prussians  gained  a  complete  victory 
on  the  field;  but  in  its  consequences,  the 
advantages  were,  if  not  balanced,  very 
doubtful  as  to  which  side  they  preponde- 
rated. Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  assum- 
ed the  command  in  chief  on  the  30th  of 
April,  with  eighty  thousand  men  against 
sixty  thousand  under  Frederic,  and  was 
out-generaled  and  defeated.  The  Em- 
press-queen, who  seemed  never  to  have 
had  any  very  great  confidence  in  the  mili- 
tary talents  of  her  brother-in-law,  took 
advantage  of  the  occasion,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  command  in  chief,  and  raised 
to  that  important  post  Leopold  Count 
Daun,  the  only  general  who  was  ever 
opposed  to  Frederic,  who  could  in  point 
of  military  talents  approach,  to  any  near 
comparison,  his  great  opponent. 

The  battle  of  Prague  was  remarkable, 
besides  its  immense  political  consequen- 
ces, for  the  death  of  the  seconds  in  com- 
mand of  both  armies.  On  the  side  of  the 
Prussians,  Marshal  Schwerin  was  killed 
on  the  field  ;  and  on  that  of  the  Austrians, 
Marshal  Brown  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  died  in  Prague  a  few  weeks  after  the 
battle.  Daun,  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Austrian  army,  took  position  at  Kollin, 
about  twenty  miles  east  of  Prague,  con- 
centrated the  various  Austrian  corps,  and 
was  there,  in  a  camp  fortified  by  nature 
and  art,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1757,  attack- 
ed by  the  Prussians  under  Frederic  in 
person.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  his  mili- 
tary career,  Frederic  sustained  a  severe 
defeat. 

The  value  set  by  Maria  Theresa  on  the 
victory  at  Kollin,  may  be  estimated  by  the 
following :  "  It  was  to  perpetuate  the  re- 
membrance of  this  victory,  that  the  Em- 
])ress-queen  instituted  the  order  of  M.\iua 
Therksa.  In  the  excess  of  her  joy,  she 
personally  visited  the  Countess  Daun,  to 


announce  the  victory  of  her  husband  ; 
wishing  thus  to  bestow  unusual  honors  on 
the  man  who  was  the  first  to  triumph 
over  the  redoubtable  Frederic." 

These  great  honors  were  really  more 
due  to  the  vanquished  than  to  the  vic- 
tor, and  the  event  rendered  the  defeat  of 
the  Prussians  rather  beneficial  than  detri- 
mental. To  ultimately  maintain  himself 
in  Bohemia  was  hopeless,  and  the  battle 
of  Kollin  hastened  what  must  have  been 
inevitable,  and  perhaps  altogether  ruinous 
in  the  end. 

The  blockade  of  Prague  was  raised, and 
the  Prussian  army  fell  down  the  Elbe 
towards  the  borders  of  Saxony,  and  there 
awaited  ulterior  operations. 

At  very  nearly  the  same  moment  of 
the  balancing  operation  in  Bohemia,  be- 
tween the  Austrians  and  Prussians,  a 
serious  danger  threatened  the  latter  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Germany.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  still  at  the  head  of 
the  English  and  German  combined  army, 
was,  on  the  6th  of  July,  after  the  battle 
of  Kollin,  attacked  and  defeated  by  the 
French,  commanded  by  Marechal  D'Es- 
trees.  Intrigues  in  Paris  paralyzed 
the  able  general  at  the  head  of  the  French 
in  Germany,  and  rendered  null  the  effects 
of  the  battle  of  Hastenbeck.  D'Estiees 
was  recalled,  and  the  infamous  Richelieu 
put  in  his  place — a  man  who,  though 
execrable  as  an  individual,  was  not  de- 
void of  military  talent ;  and  had  the 
French  power  been  in  any  serious  man- 
ner exerted,  the  ruin  of  Prussia  was 
inevitable. 

Neither  the  defeat  at  Kollin  nor  at 
Hastenbeck  was  the  most  serious  disaster 
which  now  clouded  the  fortunes  of  Frede- 
ric. Large  detachments  under  his  bro- 
ther William  were  destroyed  or  dispersed 
in  the  month  of  July,  1757  ;  and,  in  this 
disastrous  conjuncture,  everything  seemed 
to  conspire  to  the  ruin  pf  this  devoted 
king.  By  the  invasion  of  Bohemia — in 
the  field — and  by  other  destructive  effects 
of  war,  more  than  half  the  Prussian  army 
was  no  more.  The  Russians,  under 
Marshal  Apraxln,  entered  Polish  Prussia, 
and  defeated,  on  the  30th  of  Augu.st, 
1757,  the  Prussian  army  under  Marshal 
Schwald,  at  Grosjagerndorf  The  Swedes 
invaded  Prussian  Pomerania,  but  were, 
however,  soon  repulsed.  Wintericldt, 
one  of  the  best  Prussian  generals,  v.'as 
defeated  and  mortally  wounded  at  Goritz. 
Lusatia,  for  the  moment,  was  lost.  The 
whole  force  of  Austria  poured  on  Silesia, 
and  to  completely  fill  the  cup  of  inistor- 
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tune,  the  Hungarian  general,  Haddich, 
penetrated  into  Brandenburg,  took  and 
laid  under  contribution  the  city  of  Berlin. 
The  royal  family  (with  the  archives  of 
the  kingdom)  were  forced  to  take  refug-e 
in  Magdeburg.  And  as  if  all  this  was 
not  sufficient,  Frederic  was  put  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire,  and  forty  thousand 
French  joined  to  the  army  of  the  German 
Circles  were  appointed  to  carry  the  sen- 
tence into  execution. 

The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  now 
turned  on  the  King  of  Prussia,  whose 
fate  appeared  utterly  desperate.  As  to 
the  man  himself,  calm  as  if  danger  was 
his  native  element,  he  moved  with  firm 
steps  and  serene  countenance  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  his  destiny.  He 
summoned  with  warmth  the  King  of 
England  to  fulfil  his  engagements.  He 
set  Fortune  at  defiance,  at  the  same  time 
neglecting  nothing  within  his  power  to 
secure  success ;  and,  amid  a  complica- 
tion of  care,  anxiety,  and  almost  extinct 
hope,  cultivating  letters,  while,  as  he 
wrote  to  his  most  beloved  sister,  the 
Margravine  of  Anspach,  meditating  sui- 
cide. 

Thus  wore  away  the  summer  of  the 
eventful  1757.  The  great  monarch  was 
left  with  only  eighteen  thousand  men — 
veterans  they  were,  however,  veterans  in 
the  highest  meaning  of  the  term,  with 
unbounded  admiration,  confidence,  and 
devotion  to  their  general.  Having  re- 
ceived some  reinforcements  which  raised 
his  force  to  twenty-two  thousand  men, 
he  joined  himself  to  his  brother  Hen- 
ry, and  attacked  the  combined  French 
and  German  army  of  the  Circles,  sixty 
thousand  strong,  on  the  5th  of  November, 
1757,  near  the  village  of  Rosbach,  and 
gained  one  of  the  most  remarkable  vic- 
tories of  modern  ages.  It  was  also,  ra- 
tionally speaking,  of  enduring  conse- 
quence. It  was  said  by  Zimmerman, 
that  the  German  allies  who  shared  defeat 
with  the  French,  the  night  after  the 
battle,  sang  German  songs  in  the  pride 
of  their  hearts.  But,  if  it  raised  German 
pride,  the  battle  of  Rosbach  was  truly 
humiliating  to  France. 

"  For  having  gained  the  battle  of 
Hastenbeck,  D'Estrees  was  recalled  ; 
Soubise,  shamefully  defeated  at  Rosbach, 
was  named  shortly  after  a  marshal  of 
France ! !" — Paganel. 

"  At  Kollin,  Frederic  lost  only  the 
victory  :  at  Rosbach,  Soubise  lost  the 
victory  and  his  honor  !" — Napoleon. 

Frederic  was,  as  a  monarch  and  a  gen- 


eral, a  man  whose  task  was  never  fin- 
ished, nor  willfully  delayed — most  dan- 
gerous to  his  enemy  when  in  apparent 
repose.  The  battle  of  Rosbach  was 
gained  by  a  feigned  retreat,  and  a  most 
rapid  reaction,  but  it  was  only  the  first 
act  of  the  drama.  From  Saxony  he 
rushed  as  a  torrent  towards  Silesia,  car- 
rying all  before  him,  by  marches  entirely 
new  in  European  warfare.  His  presence 
seemed  necessary  at  every  point,  and 
victory  attended  his  motions.  Eighteen 
days  after  the  battle  of  Rosbach,  the 
Prussian  army  in  Silesia,  under  the  Duke 
of  Bevern,  was  defeated,  and  its  general 
made  prisoner  under  the  walls  of  Bres- 
lau,  which  city  fell  into  the  possession 
of  the  Austrians.  Schweidnitz  had  al- 
ready fallen,  and  in  their  confidence  the 
Austrian  generals  regarded  the  recon- 
quest  of  Silesia  as  secured.  Posted  in 
the  former  camp  of  the  Prussians,  flushed 
with  recent  victory,  and  confident  in 
their  immense  superiority  in  numbers, 
the  Austrian  generals  would  appear  to 
have  taken  the  Prince  of  Soubise  for  a 
model.  It  was  always  with  armies  very 
inferior  in  number  to  those  of  his  enemy 
that  Frederic  gained  the  most  splendid  of 
his  triumphs,  and  he  was  most  danger- 
ous to  his  opponents  after  a  reverse  on 
his  own  part. 

On  the  present  occasion  Frederic  was 
the  assailant ;  and  at  Leuthen,  near  Bres- 
lau,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1757,  one 
month  after  the  battle  of  Rosbach,  the 
Austrian  army,  under  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorraine,  was   utterly   defeated.      This 
was  the  battle  complimented  by  Napoleon 
as  a  master-piece  of  military  movement 
on  the  side  of  the  Prussians ;  and  what 
was  the  parity  of  means  .'     Frederic  had 
an  army  of  thirty-three  thousand  men, 
part  of  whom  were  the  veterans  of  Ros- 
bach, but  more  were  the  wrecks  of  other 
corps,   dispirited  by  recent  defeat,   and 
borne  down  by  fatigue.    Opposed  to  this, 
in  regard  to  numbers,  very  inferior  army, 
advanced  nearly  ninety  thousand  men, 
who  in  a  few  hours  were  dead  on  the 
field   or  dispersed.      Such   effects  were 
produced  by  the  presence  of  one  man. 
The   battle  of  Leuthen  was  still   more 
honorable  to  Frederic  than  even  that  of 
Rosbach,  and  more  productive  of  conse- 
quences.   The  gates  of  Breslau  and  Lieg- 
nitz  in  Silesia  were   now  open  to  the 
Prussians.     Austria,  in  one  month,  lost 
upwards  of  forty  thousand  men,  seven- 
teen thousand  of  whom  were  taken  in 
Breslau  ;  and  all  that  the  Empress-queen 
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still  retained  in  Silesia  v/as  the  fortress 
of  Schweidnitz. 

This  was  the  finest  campaign  of  Fred- 
eric, nor  does  military  history  contain 
the  record  of  another  superior.  This 
truly  extraordinary  man,  with  very  infe- 
rior numbers,  gave  four  pitched  battles,  in 
three  of  which  he  was  victorious.  When 
the  campaign  opened,  and  even  after  his 
defeat  at  KoUin,  his  affairs  seemed  des- 
perate; but,  Antseus-like,  his  strength 
was  increased  by  his  fall,  and  before  its 
close  he  had  humbled  France,  awed  the 
Russians,  repulsed  the  Swedes,  and  al- 
most entirely  destroyed  an  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand  Austrians,  and  stood 
erect  in  power  and  glory. 

The  affairs  of  Europe  were,  however, 
becoming  more  and  more  complex.  Great 
Britain,  the  only  ally  of  Prussia  worth 
naming,  was  politically  in  a  singular 
state.  George  II.,  though  maternal  uncle 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  nourished  to  the 
end  of  his  days  personal  hatred  to  the 
whole  Prussian  family  ;  but  Wilham  Pitt, 
whose  antipathy  to  France  equaled  at 
least  that  of  the  king  to  Prussia,  hav- 
ing been  called  by  the  English  nation 
to  the  head  of  the  ministry,  neutralized 
by  superior  talents  and  public  confidence 
the  royal  bias.  The  Hanoverians  were 
called  to  arms;  joined  by  an  English  force, 
the  combined  army  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. At  the  same  time  a  subsidy  of 
above  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
annually  was  granted  to  the  King  of 
Prussia. 

Had  the  Russian  power  been,  at  the 
time  before  us,  under  the  undivided  will 
of  the  Empress  of  Russia  and  her  minister 
Bestuchef,  no  talent  could  have  saved 
Prussia.  The  female  monarch  and  her 
minister  were  made  political  enemies 
from  mortal  personal  hatred  to  Frederic. 
The  Grand  Duke,  afterwards  Peter  III., 
on  the  other  side,  was  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  Frederic,  and  though  unable  to 
so  far  influence  public  affairs  as  to  pro- 
duce peace  between  Russia  and  Prussia, 
he  had  sufficient  credit  to  render  the 
Russian  operations  inert  and  irregular — 
of  consequence  to  weaken  their  effect. 

.The  campaign  of  1756  opened — the 
aspect  of  affairs  complex  in  the  extreme. 
Frederic  had  profited  by  the  winter  to 
recruit  his  armies.  His  masterly  con- 
duct during  the  year  1757  had  inspired 
the  Prussians  with  an  enthusiasm  for 
their  king,  which  brought  them  to  the 
iield  burning  with  ardor.     A_few  months 


of  exercise  enabled  the  youthful  warriors 
thus  mentally  inspired  to  vie  with  the 
oldest  veterans. 

On  the  Lower  Rhine,  Prince  Ferdinand 
chased  the  French  from  Hanover,  Hesse, 
Brunswick  and  East  Friesland.  He  took 
Minden,  pursued  the  enemy  to  Keyser- 
werth,  which  he  took  on  the  31st  of 
May,  and  defeated  them  in  the  battle  of 
Creveldt  on  the  23d  of  June.  On  his 
part,  the  King  of  Prussia  had  retaken 
Schweidnitz  on  the  16th  of  April,  and 
for  once  paying  tribute  to  human  nature, 
turned  his  arms  towards  Vienna,  entered 
iVIoravla,  and  laid  seige  to  Olmutz,  its 
most  imporlaiit  fortress  on  the  side  of 
Silesia.  To  seriously  affect  the  power  of 
Austria  so  near  its  centre  was  beyond  the 
means  and  even  genius  of  Frederic.  The 
attempt,  in  itself  rash,  was  unfortunate. 
A  new  element  had  also  now  entered 
into  the  Austrian  armies,  in  the  person  of 
Marshal  Laudon.  The  able  dispositions 
of  this  officer,  and  the  vigorous  defence  of 
Olmutz,  foiled  Frederic.  There,  as  on 
all  other  occasions  in  his  whole  mili- 
tary career,  extreme  danger  brought  into 
activity  the  never-failing  resources  of  his 
genius ;  and  by  a  retreat  into  Bohemia, 
fie  saved  his  army — a  retreat  spoken  of 
with  high  admiration  by  Napoleon. 

Environed  by  enemies,  there  was  no 
repose  to  Frederic.  General  Fermor,  at 
the  head  of  a  large  Russian  army,  after 
having  swept  over  Prussia,  carrying  fire 
and  ruin  with  him,  advanced  towards  the 
Oder,  menacing  equally  Silesia  and  the 
Marches  of  Brandenburg.  Every  license 
of  a  most  barbarous  and  ferocious  sol- 
diery was  let  loose  on  the  inhabitants. 
Women,  aged  men  and  children,  were 
indiscriminately  massacred.  The  danger 
became  hourly  more  urgent  and  terrible. 
The  city  of  Custrln,  on  the  Oder,  was 
laid  in  ashes,  though  the  brave  garri- 
son refused  all  summons  to  surrender. 
An  avenger  was  advancing  with  rapid 
marches.  Leaving  the  Margrave  Charles 
in  Silesia  to  check  the  Austrians,  Fred- 
eric, with  twenty  thousand  men,  set  out 
from  Landshut  in  Silesia  on  the  11th  of 
August,  joined  the  army  under  Dohna  on 
the  22d,  and  encamped,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Oder,  opposite  Gustrin.  Here  the 
terrified  and  wretched  inhabitants  flocked 
round  their  king,  calling  him  their  father 
and  deliverer.  Generous  and  humane  as 
were  Frederic  and  his  troops,  the  spec- 
tatcles  which  were  presented  to  tliem 
now,  and  cries  of  distress,  transported 
them  to  fury.    Men,  women  and  children, 
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mutilated,  or  perishing  with  nakedness 
and  hunger,  were  received  with  the  ut- 
most kindness  by  Frederic,  who  com- 
forted them  with  the  promise  of  driving 
these  ferocious  hordes  from  their  country ; 
and  he  performed  his  promise. 

Passing  the  Oder  below  Custrin,  and 
reaching  the  Russians  on  the  morning  of 
the  2.5th  of  August,  one  of  the  most 
sanguinary  battles  of  modern  ages  en- 
sued at  the  village  of  Zorndorf.  The 
Prussians  were  compelled  to  retaliate  on 
their  enemies;  all  quarter  was  forgotten, 
and  for  twelve  hours  the  dreadful  conflict 
continued.  The  admirable  order  and 
discipline  of  the  Prussians  prevailed,  and 
the  Russian  army  was  rather  annihilated 
than  defeated.  At  Zorndorf  the  Russians 
left  upwards  of  eighteen  thousand  men 
on  the  held, and,  what  proves  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  battle,  only  about  two 
thousand  prisoners.  The  Prussians  lost 
ten  thousand  men  killed  or  desperately 
wounded,  and  fifteen  hundred  prisoners. 

Such  carnage  admits  no  parallel  in 
modern  history,  if,  in  particular,  we  ad- 
vert to  the  numbers  engaged.  The  Prus- 
sian army  amounted  to  about  thirty- two 
thousaad  men,  and  the  Russian  to  about 
twice  that  number ;  and  of  the  whole,  near 
one-third  were  killed  or  wounded.  The 
veterans  of  Prague,  Rosbach  and  Leuthen, 
forced  a  victory  by  efforts,  we  might 
almost  say,  superhuman.  No  nation, 
however,  could  long  sustain  such  vic- 
tories. In  the  present  case,  it  was  only 
an  act  in  the  terrible  drama.  While 
Frederic  checked  the  Russians  on  one 
side,  the  Austrians  advanced  on  the  other. 
The  most  defective  point  in  the  military 
character  of  Frederic  was,  an  over  self- 
confidence.  Almost  in  every  instance  the 
assailant,  he  more  than  once  had  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  presumption.  After  the 
battle  of  Zorndorf,  leaving  Dohna  to 
watch  the  Russians,  Frederic  flew  to  re- 
sist the  Austrians  on  the  side  of  Saxony  ; 
and  after  marches  and  counter-marches 
on  both  sides,  Frederic,  who  had  during 
the  whole  war  never  been  attacked,  was, 
on  the  night  of  the  13th  and  14th  October, 
surprised  in  his  camp  at  Hochkirchen, 
on  the  border  of  Silesia,  and  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  eight  thousand  men,  and 
two  of  his  best  generals.  Marshal  Keith 
and  Prince  Francis  of  Bevern. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  genius  in  general, 
and  particularly  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner  in  the  case  of  Frederic,  that  it 
was  after  a  reverse  his  enemies  seemed  to 
stand  most  in  awe  of  the  resources  which 


he  seemed  to  create  when  most  neces- 
sary. Rallying  at  a  few  miles  distant 
from  Hochkirchen,  the  Austrians  dared 
not  attempt  a  pursuit  of  their  advantages. 

The  court  of  Vienna  could  not  have 
complimented  more  warmly  than  it  did 
the  genius  of  their  adversary.  Daun  was 
crowned  with  favors.  The  Empress 
wrote  to  him  an  autograph  letter.  A 
statue  was  raised  to  his  honor.  The 
estate  of  Ladendorf,  alienated  by  his 
father,  was  repurchased  and  restored  to 
the  marshal.  The  Empress  of  Russia 
expressed  her  joy  and  admiration  by  the 
present  of  a  rich  sword.  But  to  deter- 
mine to  whom  most  honor  was  due,  let 
us  hear  Jomini,  in  his  treatise  on  great 
military  operations : 

"  This  campaign  (1758)  was  not  ren- 
dered so  remarkable  for  battles  or  other 
splendid  events,  as  was  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  changes  of  fortune 
were  less  sudden  and  less  striking  in  that 
of  1758,  but  much  more  skillful.  The 
marches  were  better  combined  and  more 
rapid,  and  positions  better  chosen.  The 
King  of  Prussia,  forced  to  retire  from  Mo- 
ravia, gave  to  his  retreat  all  the  advan- 
tages and  activity  of  an  invasion,  and 
effecting  these  masterly  manoeuvres  in 
face  of  an  enemy  superior  in  numbers, 
and  over  excessively  difficult  ground — 
reaching  the  frontiers  of  his  own  do- 
minions, and  rushing  to  encounter  the 
Russians,  defeating  them  so  completely 
as  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  to  ravage 
those  parts  of  his  country.  During  this 
march,  Daun,  more  wise  and  able  than 
during  the  former  campaign,  felt  the  ad- 
vantage and  seized  the  chance  of  inva- 
ding Saxony ;  but  before  gaining  any 
serious  footing  in  that  country,  the  pre- 
sence of  Frederic  deranged  and  neutral- 
ized the  whole  plan.  Here,  again,  the 
scene  changes  ;  the  king  himself  is  de- 
feated at  Hochkirchen,  and  his  communi- 
cation with  Silesia  cut  off.  This  defea 
was  the  eflect  of  one  of  the  instances  in 
which  Frederic  suffered  presumption  to 
prevail  over  prudence.  The  fruits  of  the 
error  was  a  restoration  of  all  that'  power 
and  balance  of  mind  which,  during  his 
whole  military  career,  rendered  this  man 
so  extremely  formidable  after  disaster. 
He  at  once  perceived  the  realities  of  his 
position  and  that  of  his  enemy ;  deceived 
Daun  by  able  movements,  and  gained 
several  marches  on  his  right  flank  ;  re- 
opened his  communication  with  Silesia, 
and  repulsed  into  Moravia  the  Austrian 
army  which    menaced    that    province 
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held  the  Russians  and  Swedes  in  check, 
and  forced  Daiin  to  retreat  into  Bohemia. 
Frederic  thus  gave  activity  and  efficiency 
to  the  elite  of  his  forces  on  every  point 
of  his  frontiers,  and  alternately  defended 
all  successfully.  At  this  time,  indeed, 
the  Prussians  had  become  almost  super- 
human. They  were  the  men  of  Ros- 
bach,  Leuthen,  Oimulz,  and  wherever 
else  they  were  placed.  If  their  king  was 
a  prodigy,  his  subjects  were  worthy  of 
him.  Now  at  Olmutz,  in  Moravia  ;  next, 
as  if  by  supernatural  means,  in  Bohemia ; 
then  in  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Silesia; 
again  in  Saxony,  then  in  Lusatia,  and 
again  in  Silesia,  Colberg,  Kosei,  Neiss, 
Dresden,  Torgau,  Leipsic — all  relieved  ; 
and  Silesia,  Saxony  and  Pomerania  again 
in  the  power  of  the  Prussians.  Prince 
Henry,  who  through  the  whole  seven 
years  was  at  once  the  powerful  second  of 
his  brother  and  the  second  hope  of 
Prussia,  was,  at  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1758,  left  in  command  of  the 
army  in  Saxony ;  and  the  king,  on  the 
10th  of  December,  left  Dresden  and  took 
up  his  winter  residence  in  Breslau." 

But  all  the  heroism  and  genius  dis- 
played by  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his 
people,  astonishing  and  unequaled  as 
they  were,  seemed  destined  to  give  only 
a  more  brilliant  eclat  to  their  common 
ruin. 

At  the  same  time,  in  many  respects, 
the  Austrian  armies  had  become  much 
more  formidable  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  ;  the  troops  better  disciplined, 
and  the  financial  department  better  ar- 
ranged. At  their  head  these  improved 
troops  had  three  men  who,  at  any  time 
or  place,  would  have  stood  in  the  first 
rank  of  generals — Daun,  Lascy  and  Lau- 
don. 

To  the  embarrassment  of  Prussia  and 
advantage  of  Austria,  one  of  those  revo- 
lutions of  the  palace,  so  common  in 
France  at  that  age,  took  place  on  the  first 
of  November,  1758.  The  Duke  de  Choi- 
seul,  a  native  of  Lorraine,  and  devoted 
to  the  imperial  family  of  Austria,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  French  ministry. 
The  increased  activity  of  the  alliance 
against  Prussia  was  the  immediate  con- 
sequence. To  this  formidable  combina- 
tion Russia,  as  we  have  seen,  being 
added,  Prussia  was  left  to  meet  the  most 
unequal  force  which  ever  was  met  by  the 
weaker  party  with  final  success.  With 
a  heart  that  never  quailed,  and  an  eye 
that  clearly  scanned  the  dangers  of  his 
position,  lire  King  of  Prussia  passed  the 


winter  of  1758-9  at  Breslau,  calmly  form- 
ing his  plans  ;  and  certainly,  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  astonishing  career,  there  was 
no  other  year  in  which  he  encountered  so 
much  of  disaster,  or  during  which  the 
title  of  great  was  more  justly  sustained  by 
Frederic,  than  1759. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  the  French, 
under  the  Duke  de  Broglio,  defeated  at 
Bergen,  near  Frankfort,  on  the  Maine, 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick.  A  Prus- 
sian army  under  General  Wedel  was  most 
disastrously  defeated  by  the  Russians,  at 
ZuUichau,  in  the  Duchy  Crossen,  on  the 
23d  of  July,  1759. 

On  the  12th  of  August  of  the  same 
year,  was  fought  and  lost  by  the  Prus- 
sians, at  Cunersdorf,  near  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder,  perhaps,  if  compared  with  num- 
bers engaged,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
battles  of  modern  ages.  On  one  side  the 
combined  army  of  Austrians  and  Rus- 
sians amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and 
five  thousand  men,  and  the  Prussians  to 
fifty-three  thousand.  Of  these  fell  on  the 
field,  twenty  thousand  Prussians,  sixteen 
thousand  Russians,  and  three  thousand 
Austrians  ;  or  nearly  forty  thousand  men, 
exceeding  the  one-fourth  of  the  number 
engaged. 

No  other  man  and  nation  but  Frederic 
and  the  Prussians  would  ever,  under  all 
the  then  existing  circumstances,  have 
raised  an  arm  after  such  a  defeat  as  that 
of  Cunersdorf.  The  next  day  after  the 
battle,  Frederic  could  scarce  rally  six 
thousand  men;  but,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  the  real  success  was  far  from 
equaling  the  apparent.  No  real  cordial- 
ity reigned  among  the  combined  com- 
manders ;  nor  could  the  Germans  remain 
blind  to  the  consequences  of  Prussia 
falling  utterly  under  the  power  of  Russia. 
Both  the  Russian  and  Prussian  armies 
had  suffered  severely,  and  their  pause  in 
action  left  Frederic  to  breathe ;  who,  true 
to  his  character,  never  relaxed  a  moment, 
and  in  less  than  two  months  appeared  as 
formidable  as  at  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign. His  trials  were  not,  however, 
ended.  One  of  his  favorite  generals, 
Finck,  was  surrounded  in  the  defiles  of 
Bohemia,  at  Maxen,  and  forced  to  surren- 
der to  the  Austrian  general,  Daun,  six- 
teen thousand  men,  with  all  their  artillery 
and  munitions  of  war. 

Yet  with  all  these  and  some  minor 
reverses,  Frederic,  powerful  in  his  own 
genius,  and  in  the  unbounded  and  justly- 
founded  confidence  of  his  people,  closed 
this  remarkable  campaign  as  a  superior 
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in  the  contest.  The  struggle  had  con- 
tinued through  four  years;  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  men  had  fallen, 
and  no  real  advantage  gained  on  either 
side,  unless  Prussia  might  be  considered  as 
having  obtained  it  substantially  by  hav- 
ing sustained  her  existence,  through  four 
campaigns,  against  a  disparity  of  force, 
which  in  all  ordinary  cases  had  ever  been 
irresistible. 

Austria,  confident  of  ultimate  success, 
resisted  all  overtures  for  peace,  which 
such  a  man  as  Frederic  would  accept. 
Both  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  anxiously 
desired  honorable  peace,  and  made  their 
offers  through  France  ;  but  the  Austrian 
Cabinet  paralyzed  all  their  efforts.  Some 
fatality  seemed  to  have  blinded  France, 
and  led  her  as  a  sacrifice  to  Austrian 
policy;  and  the  same  deleterious  influ- 
ence extended  to  Russia,  and  both  those 
powers  augmented  their  armies  in  Ger- 
many. Casting  a  retrospect  on  the 
history  of  the  age  immediately  preceding 
the  French  Revolution,  may  we  not  re- 
gard Frederic  and  his  Prussians  as  the 
champions  of  human  right  ? 

Our  necessary  brevity  will  not  permit 
a  connected  detail  of  the  events  of  the 
campaign  of  1760.  We  may  only  ob- 
serve that  Frederic,  finding  but  one  route 
to  safety,  and  attended  on  that  route  by 
the  only  two  allies  upon  which  he  could 
depend.  Bravery  and  Perseverance,  stern- 
ly met  the  storm.  After  encountering 
much  of  reverse  with  alternate  success, 
on  the  14th  of  August  the  king  was  en- 
camped at  Liegnitz  in  Silesia,  with  an 
army  at  most  fifty  thousand  strong,  and 
environed  by  four  other  armies,  each 
commanded  by  able  generals,  and  each 
superior  in  numbers  to  his  own.  Daun 
in  front,  Laudon  on  his  left,  Beck  on 
his  right,  and  Lascy  on  his  rear — who, 
beside  his  own  troops,  was  sustained  by 
thirty-five  thousand  Russians.  Acting 
in  full  concert,  the  enemy  were  to  in- 
close and  utterly  destroy  him  and  his  army 
next  day  ;  they  considered  the  stag  secure 
in  the  toils,  but  found  a  lion. 

In  this  emergency  retreat  was  impossi- 
ble, and  all  the  energies  of  Frederic 
were  called  into  action.  But  one  means 
of  safety  was  visible,  and  that  was  adopt- 
ed. This  was  to  instantly  throw  him- 
self with  his  whole  mass  on  one  of  the 
opposing  armies.  In  the  night  between 
the  14th  and  15th  of  August,  the  pea- 
sants, by  his  orders,  kept  up  the  camp 
fires,  and  the  patrols  and  camp-guards 


performed  their  customary  duties,  while 
the  king  and  his  army  marched  through 
Liegnitz,  gained  the  heights  of  Pfaffendorf, 
without  the  enemy  having  the  least  sus- 
picion of  the  movement.  Ziethen,  one  of 
the  most  able  of  the  Prussian  Generals, 
was  intrusted  to  watch  the  motions  of 
Daun,  Beck,  and  Lascy,  while  the  king, 
with  his  main  force,  fell  on  Laudon,  and 
gained  a  complete  victory,  with  very 
little  comparative  loss  on  his  own  side, 
but  repaid  by  six  thousand  prisoners, 
with  their  colors,  and  eighty-six  pieces 
of  heavy  cannon. 

This  victory  may  be  safely  placed 
among  the  most  remarkable  military 
achievements  recorded  in  history.  It 
relieved  the  King  of  Prussia  from  the  ut- 
most peril,  and  rendered  him  victor,  open- 
ing to  him  the  route  to  Breslau.  Some 
very  insulting  expressions  were  made  by 
the  Austrians  before  the  battle  of  Pfaf- 
fendorf against  the  king  and  his  troops. 
"  I'll  forgive  them,"  replied  Frederic, 
"  for  all  the  folly  of  their  words,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  still  greater  folly  of 
their  acts." 

Equally  active  to  improve  victory  as 
to  repair  defeat,  Frederic  marched  on 
the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Pfaffendorf, 
in  hopes  of  crushing  the  Russians,  passed 
over  the  small  river  Katzbach,  arrived  on 
the  16th  at  Newmarck,  and  joined  his  own 
army  to  that  of  his  brother  Henry.  The 
Russian  general  abandoned  Lissa  and 
repassed  the  Oder.  It  was,  however,  a 
war  of  the  most  singular  vicissitude.  In 
October,  1760,  Berlin  was  taken  by  a 
combined  Austrian  and  Russian  force, 
under  Lascy  for  the  Austrians  and  Tot- 
tleben  for  the  Russians  ;  who,  gaining  no- 
thing of  real  military  import,  and  unable  to 
maintain  their  position,  soon  retreated, 
leaving  behind  them  what  most  armies 
have  ever  left,  who  have  taken  an  open 
indefensible  capital — the  reputation  of 
being  compared  to  Attila. 

Daun,  with  his  Austrians,  had  taken 
up  his  intended  winter  quarters  in  Tor- 
gau,  an  important  town  on  the  Elbe,  in 
Upper  Saxony.  Frederic,  knowing  that — • 
the  Russians  once  encamped  between  the 
Wartha  and  Oder  with  a  determination 
to  pass  the  winter  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Prussian  states — Daun  and  the  Aus- 
trians could  maintain  their  position  in 
Torgau,  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  make 
disposition  to  attack  Daun  in  his  formi- 
dable post.  The  address  of  Frederic  to 
his  generals,  the  night  before  the   battle 
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of  Tovgau,  has  been  regarded  by  military 
men  as  worthy  of  the  greatest  generals 
of  antiquity. 

"  1  have  assembled  you,  gentlemen, 
not  to  ac^lv  your  advice,  but  to  tell  you 
that  I'll  attack  Daun  to-morrow  morning. 
I  know  that  he  occupies  a  line  position, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  is  in  a  cul-de-sac, 
and  if  1  beat  him,  all  his  army  must  be 
taken  or  drowned  in  the  Elbe.  If  we 
are  beaten,  we'll  all  perish  together,  and 
I  the  tirst.  I  am  tired  of  this  war — it 
ought.to  weary  you  also.  We'll  finish 
it  to-morrow.  Ziethen,  you  are  to  com- 
mand the  right  wing  of  my  army.  Your 
object  must  be  to  march  direct  on 
Torgau,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Aus- 
trian s,  when  1  have  chased  them  from 
the  Heights  of  Siptit/."  When  having 
spoken  these  emphatic  words,  he  gave, 
with  admirable  precision,  the  order  of 
march  and  battle. 

At  early  dawn,  on  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, pursuant  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
previous  evening,  the  Prussian  army 
attacked  the  Austrian ;  and  night  found 
the  battle  still  raging,  and  without  any 
decisive  advantage  on  either  side.  The 
weather  was  excessively  cold,  and  over 
the  dreadful  field  lay,  dead  or  dying  and 
wounded,  upwards  of  twenty  thousand 
men.  Unable  to  force  the  Austrians, 
Frederic  considered  himself  defeated, 
and,  trembling  with  bitter  regret,  was 
on  the  point  of  ordering  a  retreat,  when 
Colonel  Moellendorl,  perceiving  that  the 
Austrians  had  quitted  the  heights  of  Sip- 
titz,  on  which  the  battle  had  been  fought, 
informed  Ziethen  of  the  fact,  who  prompt- 
ly marched,  seized  the  heights  and  gained 
the  victory. 

Frederic  and  Daun  had  both  been 
wounded  in  the  contest — Frederic  slightly 
on  the  breast,  Daun  severely  on  one  of 
his  legs;  and  the  latter,  having  retired 
into  Torgau,  was  surrounded  by  his  gen- 
erals congratulating  him  on  his  triumph, 
when  General  O'Donnell  rushed  into  the 
room  and  gave  the  unwelcome  informa- 
tion that  the  Prussians  had  regained  the 
heights,  and  stood  ready  to  renew  the 
combat  on  the  following  morning.  Dread- 
ing the  probable  consequences,  Daun  or- 
dered a  retreat,  and  the  Austrian  army 
passed  the  Elbe  after  midnight. 

Thus  terminated  a  campaign,  at  the 
opening  of  which  destruction  appeared 
to  impend  over  Prussia  and  its  king;  and 
at  its  close  two  splendid  victories  had 
restored  the  courage  of  the  army,  and 
the  lost  provinces  of  the  kingdom.     The 


last  dearly-bought  victory  at  Torgau, 
though  it  did  not  produce  immediate 
peace,  gave  evidence  of  the  unprofitable 
continuance  of  the  war.  Still,  that  war 
continued  through  1761  and  1762,  with 
varied  success ;  but  no  human  talent  could 
have  ultimately  saved  Prussia,  had  not 
fortune  given  a  new  aspect  to  the  scene. 
France,  with  inexplicable  fatuity,  con- 
tinued in  the  coalition.  Russia  was  led 
into  the  same  arena,  and  kept  in  it,  by 
the  personal  hatred  of  the  Empress  Eliza- 
beth to  the  King  of  Prussia;  and  the 
campaign  of  1762  was  regarded  with 
dread  by  a  gallant  people,  who  had  sus- 
tained, through  six  campaigns,  efforts 
which,  if  anything  human  deserved  to  be 
so  called,  might  be  entitled  superhuman. 

The  cloud  was  dispelled  in  a  moment, 
and  from  the  quarter  whence  relief  was 
least  expected.  January  5th,  1762,  ex- 
pired the  implacable  Elizabeth,  young- 
est daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  gave 
the  sceptre  to  her  nephew,  Charles  Uhlric, 
Duke  of  Holstein,  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  Frederic.  The  only  strong 
mark  of  sanity  ever  shown  by  this  de- 
voted man,  known  better  as  Czar  Peter 
III.,  was  to  closepromptly  the  war  against 
Prussia.  Without  deigning  to  give  ad- 
vice of  his  intentions  to  either  the  court 
of  France  or  Austria,  he  sent  orders  to 
General  Czernischeff  to  instantly  separate 
his  army  from  that  of  Austria.  On  the 
5th  of  May,  1762,  a  treaty  restored  to 
the  King  of  Prussia  all  the  conquests 
made  from  him  by  the  Russians,  and 
placed  under  his  command  General  Czer- 
nischeff and  his  formidable  army.  The 
influence  of  Peter  went  farther,  by  with- 
drawing the  Swedes  from  the  coalition 
against  Prussia.  Thus,  with  dramatic 
rapidity,  danger  changed  sides;  and  Fred- 
eric, who,  six  months  before,  could  ex- 
pect nought  but  ruin,  saw  himself  restored, 
and  preparing  for  the  offensive,  when  the 
scene  again  shifted,  and  with  an  effect 
and  rapidity  almost  unequaled  in  history. 
Early  in  July,  1762,  the  infatuated  Peter, 
the  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  de- 
throned and  murdered,  and  his  crown, 
sceptre  and  power  put  into  the  possession 
of  his  widow,  Sophia  Augusta  Frederica, 
of  Anhalt  Zerbst,  daughter  of  a  Prussian 
field  marshal,  and  known  as  Catherine 
II.,  Emjiress  of  all  the  Russias. 

Though  Catharine,  early  in  August, 
1762,  ordered  Czernischefl'  and  his  army 
to  quit  the  Prussian  service,  the  real 
moral  and  political  effect  of  the  recent 
change  was  decisive  in  favor  of  the  PruB- 
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sian  king  and  nation.  Some  military 
movements  of  minor  importance  marked 
the  residue  of  1762.  Negotiations  for 
peace  were  of  infinitely  more  conse- 
quence, which  finally  took  place  on  the 
15th  of  February,  1763,  at  Hubertsburg. 

Thus  have  we  followed  the  general 
thread  of  history  through  the  eventful 
war  of  seven  years,  in  which,  as  says 
Bissett  in  his  continuance  of  the  History 
of  England,  "  The  King  of  Prussia, 
though  he  had  overcome  all  his  enemies, 
and  dictated  the  terms  of  peace,  equally 
able  in  every  department,  had  been  so 
provident  that,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  he 
had  not  contracted  a  shilling  of  debt." 

"  For  the  third  time,"  states  Paganel, 
"  the  free  and  entire  possession  of  Silesia 
was  guarantied  to  Frederic.  Such  was  the 
famous  war  of  seven  years,  which  raised 
and  maintained  Prussia  to  a  place  in  the 


first  rank  of  European  States,  and  clothed 
Frederic  with  immense  personal  consider- 
ation. If  we  compare  the  geographical 
position  of  his  states,  open  on  all  sides, 
their  sterility,  the  moderate  amount  of 
their  revenue,  and  the  small  number  of 
his  subjects,  with  the  formidable  ret-ources 
of  his  enemies,  we  must  be  seized  with 
unbounded  astonishment  at  the  aspect  of 
this  prodigious  genius.  In  him  was 
shown  the  value  of  one  man  more  in 
the  destinies  of  an  empire." 

Frederic  the  Great  survived  the  treaty 
of  Hubertsburg  twenty-three  years  and 
seven  months ;  and  in  some  future  article 
we  may  resume  his  history,  and  show 
the  monarch  in  peace,  if  possible,  still 
more  than  in  war,  deserving  the  title  of 
"  Frederic  the  Unequaled,"  given  to 
him  by  his  countrymen.  Tacitus. 


COLTON'S   LIFE    AND   TIMES   OF   CLAY. 


As  but  one  volume  of  this  publication 
has  yet  been  submitted  to  us,  and  having 
but  little  space  in  this  number  to  devote 
to  the  subject,  not  much  more  can  now 
be  done  than  to  announce  it,  with  a  brief 
notice.  The  work  will  probably  here- 
after claim  more  attention  at  our  hands. 
We  may  speak  briefly,  however,  of  the 
execution  of  the  work,  as  a  production 
offered  to  the  whole  country,  and  designed 
to  fill  a  place  among-  its  historical  records. 
In  regard  to  mere  artistical  execution — 
what  we  call  style — if  it  were  very 
different  from  what  it  is,  criticism  would 
be  somewhat  disarmed  by  the  author's 
remark,  that  "  it  asserts  no  higher  claim 
in  literature  than  a  business  document — 
to  stale  and  determine  matters  of  fact 
within  the  shortest  compass."  On  this 
plan,  with  such  a  subject,  the  author  of 
the  "Junius  Tracts,"  documents  distin- 
guished for  their  conciseness  and  compre- 
hensiveness— a  multitude  of  facts  crowd- 
ed into  small  space — could  not  fail  of 
making  an  interesting  and  instructive 
book.  But  we  judge  him  to  have  done 
much  more.  The  work  is  certainly  not 
classical,  as  it  was  not  intended  to  be. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  great  chiseling 
and  polishing — especially  after  models 
and  little  of  the  glow  of  eloquence  which 
some  would  have  sought  to  impart  to  it. 
That  this  would  have  been  an  addition  in 


our  own  eyes,  we  will  not  deny.  But 
the  style  is  eminently  clear,  direct  and 
energetic,  and  leads  the  reader  along 
through  the  eventful  career  of  the  self- 
elevated  statesman  without  a  desire  on 
his  part  to  stop  ;  and  this  is  the  first  great 
excellence,  whether  in  biography  or  his- 
tory. The  execution  of  the  chapter  on 
Mr.  Clay's  wit  is  the  least  to  our  taste. 
Every  one  knows  that  Mr.  Clay  is  a  wit- 
ty man — though  other  more  important 
qualities  predominate  in  his  composition. 
But  it  is  a  difficult  thing  for  any  one  to 
represent  the  varied  humor  of  a  man  of 
wit  effectively  on  paper,  where  there  is 
no  room  for  acting  off  the  anecdotes. 
Like  the  perfumes  of  smoking  incense, 
their  delicate  odors  are  constantly  esca- 
ping as  they  burn.  We  conceive  our  au- 
thor to  have  partially  failed  in  this  subtil 
task.  Many  of  the  anecdotes  are  good — 
effectively  introduced  and  narrated.  Oth- 
ers seem  to  have  lost  in  the  process  much 
of  their  original  essence.  Some  effusions, 
perhajjs,  might  better  not  have  been  in- 
troduced at  all,  nearly  all  the  grace  and 
point  of  vi'hich  must  have  depended  on 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  said. 

The  following  statement  of  the  author 
in  his  Introduction,  will  indicate  the  limits 
which  he  prescribed  to  himself  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  task  :  "  That  the  author 
may  not   be   held  responsible  for   that 
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which  he  does  not  profess  to  do,  he 
would  distinctly  state,  that  he  does  not 
undertake  to  go  farther  into  history  than 
as  it  is  connected  with  the  hfe,  career, 
and  public  services  of  Mr.  Clay,  which 
alone  present  a  wider  held  than  could  be 
fully  and  minutely  surveyed  in  a  work 
of  this  size.  This  is  one  rule  on  which 
the  work  is  constructed.  To  depart  from 
it  would  leave  open  an  indefinite  range 
of  topics ;  and,  in  adhering  to  it,  the  diffi- 
culty has  not  been  to  find  materials  to  fill 
the  volumes,  but  to  select  from  and 
condense  those  which  most  claimed  at- 
tention." Another  rule  of  constructing  the 
work  is  stated  as  follows :  "  It  will  also 
be  found,  that  the  author  has  adopted  a 
course,  which  will  probably  be  considered 
novel  in  biography  and  history,  in  disre- 
garding chronological  order,  when  any 
particular  attributes  of  Mr.  Clay's  char- 
acter, or  any  specific  class  of  his  actions 
or  pursuits,  are  under  consideration.  For 
example,  his  professional  career,  from 
beginning  to  end,  stands  by  itself."  But 
the  author  says  :  "  The  general  arrange- 
ment is  chronological,  as  nearly  as  could 
be,  without  sacrificing  the  advantages  of 
this  method." 

The  topics  of  the  first  volume  may  be 
comprehensively  stated  as  follows  :  Mr. 
Clay's  early  history ;  his  domestic  his- 
tory ;  his  moral  character  and  religious 
sentiments ;  his  personal  qualities  and 
eloquence ;  his  professional  career ;  his 
wit  and  other  brilliant  qualities ;  his 
public  character,  as  a  politician,  statesman 
and  diplomatist ;  his  patriotism;  his  po- 
sition and  services  m  the  war  of  1812  ; 
his  views  on  domestic  slavery  ;  his  advo- 
cacy of  the  rights  of  man  on  the  most 
comprehensive  scale;  the  original  cause 
of  Gen.  Jackson's  hostility  ;  the  Alissouri 
question ;  "  the  great  conspiracy,"  as  the 
author  terms  it,  referring  to  the  charge  of 
bargain  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams,  in 
1825 ;  internal  improvements  ;  the  public 
land  policy  ;  and  the  political  character  of 
Mr.  C  lay's  times.  The  table  of  contents 
will  indicate,  at  sight,  a  rich  field  of  history. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that 
the  topics  above  mentioned,  well  and 
properly  treated,  ought  to  be  attractive 
and  instructive.  But  we  shall,  for  the 
present,  lay  all  but  one  of  them  aside  ; 
passing  directly  to  one  which  will  most 
naturally  arrest  attention,  to  wit,  having 
been  so  long  bandied  back  and  forth 
under  every  possible  cover,  wilh  every 
possible  degree  of  assertion  and  contra- 
diction, and  which  now  occupies  a  con- 


spicuous part  of  the  volume  before  us 
— namely,  "  The  Great  Conspiracy." 
The  author  starts  under  this  head,  as  he 
says,  "  in  anticipation  of  the  evidence ; 
but  that  having  been  well  considered,  the 
propriety  of  this  denomination  is  assumed, 
on  the  belief  that  the  facts  will  be  a 
justification."  Five  chapters  are  devoted 
to  this  subject.  The  investigation  is 
based  on  the  re-affirmation  of  the  charge 
by  General  Jackson,  against  Mr.  Clay,  in 
a  card  addressed  to  the  Nashville  Union, 
May  3,  1844,  after  nearly  twenty  years' 
repose  of  the  subject,  when  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  given  up.  It  is  claimed  by 
the  author,  that,  as  the  charge  is  of  the 
most  serious  nature,  and  believed  to  be 
unjust,  it  was  impossible  to  write  the 
history  of  Mr.  Clay's  life,  after  such  a 
renewal  of  the  accusation,  and  do  justice 
to  the  parties,  without  an  examination  of 
the  evidence ;  that  to  have  passed  over 
the  subject,  would  leave  Mr.  Clay  under 
the  aspersion,  and  be  the  same  in  efiect  as 
to  let  judgment  go  by  default ;  and  that 
the  re-affirmation,  at  this  late  day,  was 
the  re-construction  of  an  unavoidable 
issue.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the 
result  of  the  investigation,  it  is  main- 
tained that  the  responsibility  of  it  cannot 
rest  on  those  who  act  on  the  defensive. 

The  author  takes  up  the  whole  case, 
and  travels  through  it  from  beginning  to 
end.  Besides  some  documents  incorpo- 
rated with  the  text,  and  used  as  evidence, 
we  observe  that  upwards  of  forty  pages 
are  chiefly  occupied  in  smaller  type  as 
notes,  in  an  array  of  documentary  evi- 
dence, which  constitute  the  basis  of  the 
argument,  from  which  all  the  materials 
of  reasoning  in  the  case  are  drawn.  This 
course,  the  author  alleges,  was  unavoid- 
able to  establish  the  negative  of  a  charge, 
which  was  never  supported  by  any  proof. 

Mr.  George  Kremer,  the  author  of  the 
letter  to  the  Columbian  Observer,  in 
which  the  charge  or  charges  first  appear- 
ed, is  set  forth  as  a  simple  and  credulous 
man,  acting  as  the  tool  of  others,  and  not 
understanding  what  he  was  about.  Evi- 
dence to  this  point  is  adduced,  and  that  it 
was  most  remote  from  his  intention  to 
injure  Mr.  Clay.  After  the  subject  was 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  the  appeal  of  the  Speaker,  (Mr. 
Clay,)  and  a  committee  of  investigation 
was  appointed,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Kremer  had  fathered  the  letter  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  and  offered  to  prove 
the  charges,  he  declined  by  entering  a 
plea  of  jurisdiction.     This  put  a  stop  to 
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the  trial,  and  shut  the  door  against  all 
evidence  of  a  judicial  character.  Nobody 
at  Washington,  as  appears,  gave  the 
slightest  credit  to  the  charge  ;  but  it  went 
forth  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  to  produce  its  effect  on  credulous 
minds.  The  author  undertakes  to  show, 
that  this  was  the  artifice  of  the  conspi- 
racy :  to  bring  a  charge,  shrink  from  the 
proof  of  it,  and  then  propagate  it 

There  is  a  curious  development,  appa- 
rently in  this  stage,  in  regard  to  the 
authorship  of  Mr.  Kremer's  long  letter 
of  decline  to  the  committee  of  the  House, 
by  comparing  passages  of  the  letter  with 
passages  of  a  speech  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, which  certainly  exhibit  a  very 
strong  likeness.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
persuade  any  one  that  the  author  is  not 
expo.sed.  The  authorship  of  Mr.  Kremer's 
letter  to  the  Columbian  Observer,  and  of 
his  card  in  answer  to  Mr.  Clay's  card,  in 
the  National  Intelligencer,  was  considered 
as  settled  before.  But  this  new  revelation 
is  at  least  very  striking,  and,  if  correct, 
very  instructive. 

The  author  closes  his  first  chapter  on 
the  subject  in  the  following  manner: 

"  The  position  of  the  conspirators,  and 
of  Mr.  Clay,  at  the  end  of  this  first  stage, 
before  the  election  for  president  had  taken 
place,  may  be  defined  as  follows  :  '  Now  let 
Mr.  Clay  support  Mr.  Adams  if  he  dare. 
Now  let  him  accept  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State,  if  he  dare.  If  he  does  either — 
especially  if  he  does  both — we  have  him.' 
If  he  had  done  the  first,  and  not  the  last, 
the  charge  would  still  have  been  maintain- 
ed, with  this  difference,  that  he  had  only 
been  frightened  out  of  the  Secretaryship, 
by  the  justness  of  the  accusation. 

"  No  one  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  atrocious  character  of  this  plot.  The 
frankness,  fearlessness,  and  lofty  dignity  of 
the  accused,  stand  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  diabolical  designs  of  his  accusers. 
Conscious  of  innocence,  he  throws  himself 
on  the  weapons  of  his  assailants,  and  bids 
them  strike.  He  appeals  lo  the  only  right- 
ful court,  and  demands  judgment.  From 
the  presence  of  that  tribunal,  constituted 
for  the  occasion,  and  ready  to  proceed,  the 
accusers  flee  !" 

The  second  stage  of  this  affair  is  open- 
ed by  the  author  with  the  following  re- 
marks on  the  first : 

"It  has  been  seen, in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, that  the  charge  of  bargain  between 
Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay  was  got  up,  first, 
to  frii^hten  Mr.  Clay  into  the  support  of 
General  Jackson  ;  and  failing  in  that,  the 
investigation  was  dishonorably  declined,  to 
keep  the  charge  pending  for  future  use.  It 
was  only    necessary,  after   the  first  disap- 
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pointment,  to  bar  inquiry,  and  hang  up  the 
charge — to  lodge  it  in  the  public  mind  of 
the  country,  to  work  there  as  it  might  and 
necessarily  must,  without  a  judicial  verdict, 
without  check,  and  with  tlie  evidence  be- 
fore the  people,  that  the  facts  which  the 
charge  predicted  had  come  to  pass.     What 
did  it  predict .'      That  Mr.   Clay   and  his 
friends  would  vote  for  Mr.    Adams.      So 
they  did.     That  Mr.  Clay  would  be  made 
Secretary  of  State.     So  he  was.     Was  not, 
then,  the  charg:e  proved  by  the  events.' 
It  was  not  enough  to  do  away  its  force  in 
the  popular  mind,  to  say,  that  Mr.   Clay 
and  his  friends  had  a  right  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Adams  ;  or  that  the  claims  of  the  West,  of 
Jackson  men  and  all,  forced  Mr.  Clay  into 
the  State  department — both  of  which  were 
undoubtedly  true.     They  who   conceived 
and  published  the  charge,  knew  that,  if  it 
did  not  accomplish  its  purpose  in  the  first 
instance,  by  destroying  Mr.  Clay's  freedom 
and  that  of  his  friends,  and  by  forcing  them 
to  vote  for  a  man  to  fill  the  presidential 
chairto  whom   they  were  conscientiously 
opposed,  it  would  answer  all  their  purposes 
another    time.       They    foresaw  that    the 
charge  would  be  identified   with  coming 
events,  and  that,  with  the  mass  of  unreflect- 
ing minds,  it  would  require  no  other  evi- 
dence of  its  truth.      When  suspicion  was 
thus  roused,  the  people  generally  would  not 
think,  that  the    very  acts    represented  as 
criminal,  might  not  only  be  innocent,  but 
virtuous — a  high,  conscientious,  and  sacred 
duty ;    that,    with   honorable    men,    they 
should bepresumed innocent;  that, in  doinc 
the  same  things,  the  accusers  claimed  to  be 
innocent ;    and  that  it    would  have   been 
equally  fair  to  hurl  back  the  charge  on  the 
aggressors." 

Instances  are  cited  of  the  use  after- 
wards made  of  these  facts,  in  connection 
with  the  charge  by  Mr.  Buchanan  in 
1826,  by  Mr.  Benton  in  1827,  by  the  Le- 
gislature of  Tennessee  also  in  1827,  by 
Mr.  Lynn  Boyd  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1844,  and  by  others, 
when  it  is  alleged  that  they  could  not  hut 
know  that  they  were  using  a  non  sequitur 
argument. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  a  notice 
of  the  revival  of  the  charge  by  General 
Jackson  himself,  in  1827,  and  begins 
with  the  notorious  "  FayettevilJe  letter," 
direct  from  the  Hermitage,  of  March  8t'h 
of  that  year,  which  made  such  a  stir  in 
the  land.  Next  comes  General  Jackson's 
letter  of  June  6,  1827,  to  Carter  Beverley, 
at  Wheeling,  Va.,  furnishing  him  with  a 
corrected  version  of  the  affair.  The 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Beverley  attempts 
to  get  Mr.  Clay's  denial,  "  in  writing," 
is  curious  enough.  Mr.  Clay,  however, 
goes  down  the  Ohio  from  Wheeling,  with 
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a  copy  of  General  Jackson's  letter  in  his 
pocket,  and  publishes  it  at  Lexington, 
the  4th  of  July,  with  an  address  to  the 
public.  Mr.  Beverley,  at  the  same  time, 
publishes  the  letter,  with  his  comments, 
in  the  Telegraph,  at  Washington  city, 
and  writes  to  General  Jackson  to  inform 
him,  as  he  says,  "  precisely  of  the  course 
and  bearing  of  the  subject."  He  says, 
"  it  had  not  taken  the  course  he  exactly 
calculated  upon."  It  seems  he  wanted 
Mr.  Clay's  denial,  "  in  writing,"  without 
letting  Mr.  Clay  know,  except  verbally, 
what  he  was  to  deny. 

Next  comes  General  Jackson's  address 
to  the  public,  of  July  18, 1827,  complain- 
ing of  Mr.  Clay's  conduct,  reciting  the 
whole  matter  afresh,  and  naming  Mr. 
Buchanan  as  his  witness,  to  substantiate 
the  charge.  In  reviewing  this  address  of 
General  Jackson  to  the  public,  the  author 
finds  what  he  calls  "  a  fraud "  in  the 
application  of  misnomers  to  facts,  which, 
so  far  as  he  knows,  had  never  been  ex- 
posed. It  is  certainly  very  striking,  and 
not  an  easy  thing  to  manage,  for  the 
purposes  of  vindication.  It  stamps  the 
character  of  the  document  with  a  very 
unpleasant  feature.  If  it  was  never  dis- 
covered before,  it  is  very  singular.  The 
author  says,  with  great  force  :  "  In  this 
attempt  of  General  Jackson — not  unsuc- 
cessful— to  fasten  upon  the  public,  by 
misnomers,  an  argument  to  the  prejudice 
of  Mr.  Clay,  so  utterly  false  and  ground- 
less in  all  its  parts  and  bearings,  a  very 
grave  question  arises — whether  he  knew 
it  V 

The  author  proceeds  to  say :  "  It  was 
impossible  for  Mr.  Buchanan  to  avoid 
his  destiny."     Hence  his  letter  of  August 
8,  1827,  to  the  editor  of  the  Lancaster 
Journal,  the  whole  of  which,  with  parts 
of  other  letters  and   documents,  is  pre- 
sented in  a  note,  to  be  used  as  evidence. 
Thes  J  documents  are  thoroughly  analyzed 
and  compared  with  each  other,  and  with 
General  Jackson's  address  to  the  public, 
to  show  what  they  prove.     The  result 
at  which  the  author  arrives,  as  stated  by 
himself,  is,  that  there  is  "  not  a  particle 
or   shade   of  evidence  to  support  their 
charge  against  Mr.   Clay  ;"  that  "  their 
own  management,  their  own  talk,  their 
own  acts,  their  own  documents,  addressed 
against  others,  convict  themselves  I"  that 
"  the  crime  they  charge  is  proved  to  be 
their  own — out  of   their  own  mouths ;" 
That  "  before  a  single  witness  from  the 
other  side  is  called  to  the  stand,  not  only 
is  the  defendant  justified,  but  the  plain- 


tiffs are  arraigned  on  their  own  declara- 
tion, and  the  parties  have  changed  their 
relative  positions!" 

Next  comes  the  proof  of  a  negative, 
introduced  by  the  following  and  other 
prefatory  remarks  by  the  author  : 

"  It  may  not  be  amiss,  though  no  rules 
of  justice  can  lawfully  require  it,  to  show 
what  can  be  done  in  the  proof  of  a  neg- 
ative. Innocent  persons  have  sometimes 
been  saved  from  unjust  charges,  by  proof  of 
an  ALIBI,  when  they  must  otherwise  have 
fallen.  But  it  is  not  always  that  innocence 
escapes  by  such  good  fortune.  The  same 
is  the  effect  of  being  able  to  prove  a  neg- 
ative, though  neither  law,  nor  justice, 
imposes  the  obligation.  It  is  sometimes, 
however,  the  doom  of  necessity.  Happily, 
in  the  case  of  the  conspiracy  now  under 
consideration,  there  is  now  no  necessity 
for  it,  inasmuch  as  the  conspirators  have  so 
far  disagreed,  and  managed  their  several 
parts  with  so  little  skill,  that  it  wcs  im- 
possible they  should  not  be  ultimately  ex- 
posed, though  successful  in  accomplishing 
their  main  and  original  design." 

There  is  an  array  of  evidence  on  this 
point  strong  enough,  in  the  number  of 
witnesses,  and  in  the  w^eight  ol  their 
names.  Not  less  than  fifty  public  men, 
with  James  Madison,  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, Daniel  Webster  and  Lafayette  at 
the  head  of  the  list,  are  brought  into 
court,  and  their  evidence  is  recorded. 
And  what  is  singular,  several  Jackson 
men  are  among  them — Mr.  Benton  for 
one — than  whom,  apparently,  none  give 
stronger  evidence.  The  recantation  of 
Carter  Beverley,  "  the  first  apostle"  of 
the  second  emission  of  the  charge,  when 
it  started  from  the  Hermitage  in  1827, 
closes  the  list — a  very  remarkable  doc- 
ument certainly. 

On  this  evidence  the  author  remarks ; 

"  Some  may  say,  that  evidence  of  this 
kind,  and  to  the  extent  given  in  this  chap- 
ter, is  superfluous.  As  a  portion  of  history, 
it  is  not  so  ;  it  is  not  so,  in  justice  to  Mr. 
Clay  ;  it  is  not  so,  for  the  practical  uses  of 
political  society.  One  of  the  greatest  and 
most  complicated  crimes  in  the  social  and 
political  history  of  mankind,  involving  mo- 
mentous, stupendous  consequences,  has 
been  committed  ;  and  notwithstanding  that 
one  generation  has  passed  away,  the  wrong 
is  still  maintained  ;  the  moiety  of  a  great 
nation  have  never  yet  seen  it  in  its  true 
light ;  hundreds  of  thousands  beliove  in  the 
wrong,  by  authority  ;  one  class  of  persons 
are  influenced  by  one  set  of  facts,  another 
by  another;  and  it  therefore  becomes  ne- 
cessary, for  the  attainment  of  the  ends  of 
truth  and  justice,  to  exhibit  this  piece  of 
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history  in  all  its  essential  parts.  Setting 
aside  tiie  great  fact  established  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters,  to  wit,  that  the  conspi- 
rators have  not  only  failed  to  exhibit  a 
particle  of  evidence  in  support  of  their 
charges,  but  have  convicted  themselves  of 
the  crime  they  charge  on  others,  it  cannot 
but  be  very  striiving  to  all  reflecting  minds, 
that  the  negative  of  the  charge,  as  it 
respects  Mr.  Clay,  is  so  fully  and  com- 
pletely proved.  Nothing  within  the  range 
of  evidence  is  left,  except  to  exhibit  the 
different  forms  and  degrees  of  the  crime  of 
the  conspirators." 

In  the  author's  reflections  at  this  stage 
of  the  investigation,  he  says  : 

"  As  time  advances,  and  as  the  passions 
of  those  concerned  in  the  origination,  and 
interested  in  the  defence  and  support  of 
this  conspiracy,  die  away,  by  their  own  exit 
from  the  stage  of  human  life,  ihe  public, 
the  world,  will  become  more  and  more 
amazed  at  the  anomalous  position  of  the 
parties,  judically  considered,  during  the 
period  comprehended  in  the  inception, 
hatching,  ripening,  execution,  and  pro- 
tracted sustentation,  of  this  plot.  That  the 
accusing  party,  occupying  such  a  high 
^social  standing,  in  a  great  community, 
professing  to  be  governed  by  law  and 
justice,  should  presume,  should  dare,  to 
bring  such  a  charge,  without  a  shadow  of 
evidence,  without  any  expectation  of  being 
able,  without  even  a  design,  to  support  it — 
with  a  fixed  plan  to  avoid  supporting  it — 
will  be  a  subject  of  increasing  amazement, 
as  the  events  recede  in  time,  and  public 
judgment  becomes  tempered  with  sobriety. 
That  the  accused  party,  also  occupying  an 
equally  elevated  standing — not  to  say  more 
so — should  be  forced  into  such  a  position, 
and  HELD  there — a  position,  from  wliich 
common  law,  and  common  justice,  would 
instantly  rescue  the  meanest  citizen — will 
forever  be  a  subject  of  just  and  increasing 
amazement !  That  this  position  of  the 
parties,  and  such  parties,  should  not  only 
be  tolerated  for  the  instant,  but  permitted 
to  remain  for  years,  for  an  age,  forever, 
would  in  time  be  pronounced  a  fable,  if 
history    should    neglect    to    register    the 

FACTS ! 

"  What  is  that  position  ?  One  party, 
interested  even  to  the  highest  object  of  hu- 
man ambition,  is  permitted,  with  impu- 
nity, and  without  the  responsibility  of 
proof,  to  bring  the  gravest  charges — charges 
amounting  to  crime  of  the  foulest  and  most 
atrocious  character — against  a  supposed 
rival,  to  keep  this  rival  back,  and  put  him- 
self forward  !  The  other  party — whose 
fair  fame,  hardly  earned  in  a  long  career  of 
untarnished  private   honor,   and   of  most 


scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  public,  precious 
to  himself,  and  momentously  important  to 
the  community — invokes  proof,  demands 
justice,  and  is  denied  both  !  While  the 
ACCUSER,  thus  interested,  and  thus  shield- 
ed, marches  on,  unobstructed  and  tri- 
umphant, to  his  goal,  in  contempt  of  all 
established  principles  of  law  and  equity, 
the  ACCUSED,  driven  from  the  only  tribunal 
where  justice  could  possibly  be  done,  is 
compelled  to  go  in  search  of  evidence  for 
the  proof  of  a  negative,  and  use  it,  as  best 
he  can,  without  the  sanction,  without  the 
solemnity,  of  public  justice!  The  interested 
fiat  of  the  accuser,  is  permitted  to  pass 
for  the  full  value  and  efl'ect  of  proof,  con- 
viction, sentence,  execution  !  Dodging  re- 
sponsibility when  confronted  by  it,  flying 
from  court  when  justice  calls  him  to  her 
tribunal,  the  accuser  is  no  sooner  driven 
from  one  position  than  he  takes  up  another, 
from  which  to  iterate  his  charges  '" 

But  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
is  an  alleged  disclosure,  to  wit,  that  an 
overture  was  made  to  Mr.  Clay,  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  in  the  presence  of  a  third 
person,  now  living;  that  when  Mr.  Clay 
was  afterwards  assailed  with  the  charge 
of  bargain,  he  notified  Mr.  Buchanan, 
that  it  might  be  his  duty,  in  self-defence, 
to  publish  this  occurrence  ;  that  he  was 
persuaded  by  Mr.  Buchanan's  entreaties 
not  to  do  it ;  and,  that  another  corres- 
ponding overture  was  made  by  General 
Houston,  late  President  of  Texas,  then 
member  of  Congress  from  Tennessee,  to 
the  Hon.  S.  Sloane,  then  member  from 
Ohio,  and  now  living,  who  certifies,  that 
he  understood  it  as  an  overture  from 
General  Jackson  to  Mr.  Clay. 

One  of  the  concluding  remarks  of  the 
author,  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  most  fearfHil  lesson  inculcated,  in 
the  results  of  this  plot,  is,  that  crime,  in  a 
republic,  may  triumph  over  virtue,  and  be 
rewarded.  It  has  been  proved  that  the 
purest  reputation  of  a  patriot  and  statesman, 
who  may  have  gained  his  eminence  by  a 
life  of  constant  self-sacrifice  to  his  country, 
may  be  blasted  in  one  hour,  by  the  breath 
of  calumny  !  In  history,  he  may  indeed 
rely  on  his  verdict  of  acquittal.  But  what 
living  man  covets  such  an  ordeal,  for  the 
sake  of  such  a  justification  .'  Who  ever 
considered  himself  better  off,  for  having 
been  on  trial  for  a  criminal  offence,  though 
he  were  vindicated  at  last,  and  the  wrong- 
doer punished  .'  All  he  has  to  console  him- 
self with,  in  the  end,  is  that  Justice,  as 
between  him  and  his  persecutors,  has  pro- 
nounced her  decision."* 


As  some  have  supposed  that  the  Editor  of  this  Review  and  the  Author  of  this  work  are 
the  same  person,  it  i^;  proper  to  say  that  they  are  not  even  of  the  same  family. 
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THE    FIGURES    AND    FIGURATIVES    OF    TOBACCO.* 


Pro  :  "  Divine  Tobacco." — Spenser, 
Con;  "The  weed  so  much  abused  to  God's  dishonor." — Stowe. 


Authors  seem  determined  that  the 
"  Weed"  shall  not  want  a  literature  :  it 
has  been  praised  or  abused  both  in  prose 
and  verse.  Kings,  poets  and  divines  have 
girded  themselves  up  for  the  task.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  collect  a  Li- 
brarij  of  Tobacco !  whose  motto  should  be 
the  following,  in  choice  English : 

"  All  dainty  meats  I  do  defy. 

Which  feed  men  fat  as  swine. 
He  is  a  frugal  man  indeed, 

Who  on  a  leaf  can  dine. 
He  needs  no  napkin  for  his  hands, 

His  finger-ends  to  wipe, 
That  keeps  his  kitchen  in  his  box, 

And  roast  meat  in  his  pipe." 

That  gives  but  one  side  of  the  story. 
His  Royal  Majesty,  King  James  I  may 
be  heard  "  counter-blasting :"  "  And  for 
the  vanities  committed  in  this  filthy  cus- 
tom, is  it  not  great  vanity  and  useless- 
ness  that,  at  the  table,  a  place  of  respect, 
of  cleanness  and  modesty,  men  should 
not  be  ashamed  to  sit  tossing  of  tobacco- 
pipes,  and  puffing  of  the  smoke  one  into 
another,  making  the  filthy  smoke  and 
stink  thereof  to  exhale  across  the  dishes, 
and  infect  the  air,  when,  very  often,  men 
that  abhor  it  are  at  their 'repast  ?  But 
not  only  meal,  but  no  other  time  nor  ac- 
tion, is  exempted  from  the  public  use  of 
this  uncivil  trick  ;  and  is  it  not  a  greater 
vanity  that  a  man  cannot  welcome  his 
friend  now,  but  straight  they  must  be  in 
hand  with  tobacco  ?  No  !  it  is  become, 
in  place  of  a  cure,  a  point  of  good-fellow- 
ship, and  he  that  will  refuse  to  take  a 
pipe  with  his  fellows,  though,  by  his 
own  election,  he  would  rather  feel  the 
savor  of  a  sink,  is  accounted  peevish, 
and  no  good  company,  even  as  they  do 
with  tippling  in  the  cold  Eastern  coun- 
tries:—yea,  the  kind  mistress  cannot 
more  mannerly  entertain  her  servant  than 
by  giving  him  out  of  her  fair  hand  a  pipe 
of  tobacco.  *     *     *  Is  it  not  the  greatest 


sin  of  all,  that  you,  (James'  subjects,) 
the  people  of  all  sorts  in  this  kingdom, 
who  are  created  and  ordained  by  God 
to  bestow  your  persons  and  goods  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  honor  and  safety 
of  your  king  and  commonwealth,  should 
disable  yourselves  in  both  ? — in  your 
persons,  that  you  are  not  able  to  ride  or 
walk  the  journey  of  a  Jew's  sabbath,  but 
you  must  have  a  reekie  coal  brought  for 
you  from  the  next  poor  house  to  kindle 
your  tobacco  with.  Now,  how  you  are 
by  this  custom  disabled  in  your  goods, 
let  the  gentry  of  this  land  bear  witness  ; 
some  of  them  bestowing  three,  some  four 
hundred  pounds  a-year  upon  this  precious 
stink,  which,  I  am  sure,  might  be  be- 
stowed upon  many  for  better  uses.  *  *  * 
But  herein  is  not  only  a  great  vanity, 
but  a  great  contempt  of  God's  good  gifts, 
that  the  sweetness  of  man's  breath,  being 
a  good  gift  of  God,  should  be  wilfully 
corrupted  by  this  stinking  smoke.  *  *  * 
It  is  a  custom,  loathsome  to  the  eyes, 
hateful  to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the  brain, 
dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  black 
fume  thereof  nearest  resembling  the  black 
Stygian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is  bottom- 
less. *  *  *  *  Were  I  to  invite  the  devil 
to  dinner,  1  should  set  the  following 
three  dishes  :  first,  a  pig ;  second,  a  poll 
of  ling  and  mustard;  and  third,  a  pipe 
of  tobacco  for  digesture." 

Oh, "  gentle-hearted,  glorious  Elia !"  as 
the  world  loves  to  call  thee,  it  was  well 
that  thou  camest  to  the  rescue !  What  with 
His  Majesty,  his  dinner  and  the  devil, 
"  the  trade"  would,  otherwise,  at  last, 
have  reeled  and  sunk  forever  under  that 
"  Counter-blast,"  whose  earnestness  and 
style  are  alike  vehement  and  rugged. 
This  of  Elia's  !— 

A    FAREWELL    TO    TOBACCO. 

"  May  the  Babylonian  curse 
Straight  confound  my  stammering!  verse. 


*  The  Mysteries  of  Tobacco,  by  Rev.  Benjamin  J.  Lane  ;  with  an  Introductory 
Letter,  addressed  to  Hon.  .lohn  Quincy  Adams,  LL.  D.,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hanson 
Cox,  D.D.     New  York  :  Wiley  &.  Putnam.     1845. 

t  The  second  line  of  this  quaint  "  Farewelf"  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote,  in  which 
Lamb's  "  stammering"  told  gloriously.  Coleridge  once  asked  Lamb  if  he  had  ever  heard 
him  preach.  "  He-a-rd  you  p-p-preach,  s-s-sir  .'  I  nev-nev-er  hear-r-d  you  do-do  any- 
thing else!"  was  Elia's  witty  reply. 
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If  I  can  a  passage  see 

In  this  world-perplexity, 

Or  a  fit  expression  find, 

Or  a  language  to  my  mind, 

(Still  the  phrase  is  wide  or  scant,) 

To  take  leave  of  the  '  Great  Plant  !' 

Sooty  retainer  to  the  vine  ; 
Bacchus'  black  servant,  negro  fine  ; 
Sorcerer  I  that  mak'st  us  dote  upon 
Thy  begrimed  complexion. 

***** 

Stinkingest  of  the  stinking  kind, 
Filth  of  the  mouth  and  fog  of  the  mind, 
Africa,  that  breeds  her  foyson, 
Breeds  no  such  prodigious  poison — 
Henbane,  nightshade,  both  together — 
Hemlock,  aconite — 

Nay,  rather. 
Plant  divine  of  rarest  virtue  ; 
Blisters  on  the  tongue  would  hurt  you — 
'  Twas  but  in  a  sort  I  blamed  you, 
JSTone  can  prosper  who  defamed  you .'" 

But  we  must  not  wander  in  search  of 
quiddities,  and  neglect  the  quids.  It 
seems  that  when  Lamb  apostrophizes 
tobacco  as  the  "plant  divine!"  he  is  not 
to  have  it  all  his  own  way.  Mr.  Lane 
has  furnished  us  with  a  book  which  may 
be  entitled  "  Counterblast  the  Second," 
prefaced  by  a  divine,  (Dr.  Cox,)  who  is 
fully  as  remarkable  for  his  numerous 
eccentricities  as  for  his  pious  eloquence. 
Tobacco  looms  up  tall  and  ghastly 
before  the  Doctor's  horrified  optics. 
The  classic  grandeur  of  the  following 
paragraph  would  not  fall  below  the 
learned  majesty  for  which  one  might 
naturally  look  in  a  dissertation  on  the 
"  Odyssey  "  or  "  iEneid."  "  Whatever," 
says  the  Doctor,  "  may  be  the  success  of 
this  work,  and  we  hope  in  God  for  much 
from  man,  it  will  be  our  solace  in  any 
event  that  we  have  done  right  and  en- 
deavored to  benefit  our  fellow-creatures. 
When  the  nondescript  prodigy  of  the 
Wooden  Horse  stood  before  the  open 
gates  of  the  wondering  Trojans,  it  looked 
as  innocent  (!)  and  friendly  (!)  and  de- 
sirable (!)  on  the  whole,  to  them,  as  To- 
EACco  ever  does  to  the  Americans.  They 
were  deceived  by  appearances,  and  the 
advice  of  the  silly  and  fashionable  Thy- 
moetes  was  followed,  against  the  unpal- 
atable warnings  of  Capys  and  Laocoon. 
[The  classic  Thvmcetes,  we  suppose,  is 
represented  by  Mr.  Cox  or  Mr.  Lane,  and 
Capys  and  Laocoon  by  Mrs.  Miller  and 
John  Anderson  !*]  The  words  of  the 
latter  [Laocoon  or  Mrs.  Miller]  remind 


us  of  the  faithful  appeals  of  our  author 
[Mr.  Thymoetes  Lane] ;  though  he,  I 
trust,  will  not  so  vainly  tell  the  truth  of 
his  countrymen.     Let  us  recall  them : 

"  '  Et  procul :  O  miseri,  quae  tanta  insania, 

cives .' 
Creditis  avectos  hostes  ?  aut  ulla  putatis 
Dona    carere    dolis  Danaum .'      Sit    notis 

Ulysses  ? 
Aut  hoc  inclusi  ligno  occultantur  Achivi; 
Aut  haec  in  nostras  fabricata  est  machina 

muros, 
Inspectura  domos,  venturaque  desuper  urbi ; 
Aut  aliquis  latet  error ;    equo  ne  crediti, 

Teucri, 
Quicquid  id  est,  timeo  Danaos  et  dona  fe- 

rentes.' 

Which  we  thus  accommodate : 

"  What    madness    this,   with    thundering 

voice  he  cries, 
O  citizens,  your  welfare  to  despise  ? 
Trust  ye  the  monster  is  in " 

There !  that  will  do — we  have  no  notion 
of  breaking  forever  the  music  of  Virgil 
by  any  English  "  accommodation."]  But 
with  all  our  boyhood  associations  clus- 
tering like  Spring's  foliage  around  us,  we 
roil  out,  un-Anglicized, 

"  Q,mcquid  id  est,  timed  Danaos  et  dona 

FERENTES." 

The  echo  gives  back  Virgil  grandly — 
and  it  is  an  American  echo,  too :  think 
of  that,  0  Roman  bard  among  the 
shades !  The  Doctor  also  gives  us  a 
touch  of  his  Greek.  He  does  not  like  the 
word  "  gentleman  :"  "  Its  etymology," 
he  says,  "  is  rather  heathenish.  It  is 
'  gens '  in  Latin,  '  sllvog '  in  Greek,  and 
in  Hebrew  a  synonym  of  mere  oppro- 
brium. Gentilism  is  from  the  same  root, 
and  means  heathenism.  A  respectable 
heathen,  then,  is  a  gentleman.  [And 
why  not .-']  If  a  gentleman,  then,  were 
a  heathen,  then,  even  a  smoker,  or  a 
snuffer,  or  a  chewer,  it  would  not  prove 
much  in  the  estimate  of  a  Christian  or  a 
philosopher,  in  favor  of  tobacco."  Oh, 
weighty  logic  !  Oh,  potent  conclusion  ! 
We  are  favored  with  an  anecdote  of 
Gouverneur  Morris.  We  condense  it. 
Morris,  at  a  dinner  given  him  by  some  of 
his  Philadelphia  friends,  met  a  Rev.  Doc- 
tor— ,  who  was  extremely  addicted  to  the 
weed  in  one  of  its  most  approved  shapes 
— the  cigar;  indeed,  for  aught  that  we 
know  to  the  contrary 
the  author  of 


he  might  have  been 


*  Two  celebrated  tobacconists  in  New  York. 


t  We  except  Dryden's, 
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"THE  PANEGYRIC   ON  TOBACCO. 

"  Sublime   Tobacco !    that    from   East   to 

West 
Cheers  the  tar's  labor  or  the  truckman's 

rest, 
That  on  the  Moslem's  ottoman  divides 
His  hours,  and  rivals  opium  and  his  brides  I 
Magnificent    in    Stamboul,     though    less 

grand, 
Though  not  less  loved,  in  Wapping  or  the 

Stratid— 
Divine  in  hookahs — glorious  in  a  pipe, 
When  tipped  with  amber,  yellow,  rich  and 

ripe; 
Like  other  charmers  wooing  the  caress 
More  dazzlingly  when  glaring  in  full  dress. 
Yet  thy  true  lovers  must  admire  by  far 
Thy  naked  beauties.     Give  me  a  cigar  !" 

That    last    half-line   convinces  us    that 

Dr. was  the  author — vide  the  story. 

The  Doctor  was  eminently  addicted  to 
the  smoking  mania,  which  Morris,  with 
elegant  consistency,  disdained.  After 
dinner,  some  fine  yellow  Spaniards  were 
served,  when  the  Doctor  reached  prompt 
and  far  to  secure  one,  not  unobserved 
ty  Mr.  Morris.  The  consciously  awk- 
vjard  action  (Ah,  Dr.  Cox,  you  never 
saw  Henry  Clay  take  a  pinch  of  snufF 
in  the  Senate  chamber  I)  occasioned  a 
mutual  glance,  when  the  following  dia- 
logue ensued,  to  the  no  small  interest  of 
the  arrested  circle : 

Br.  Do  gentlemen  smoke  in  France, 
Mr.  Morris  ? 

Gouverneur.  Gentlemen,  Doctor,  smoke 
nowhere. 

Dr.  (replying,  instead  of  throwing  a 
tumbler  at  his  head).  What,  sir  ?  Oh  ! 
Pardon — hope  I  don't  offend,  sir !" 

Gouverneur.  Oh,  no  !  It  takes  all  sorts 
to  make  a  world.  {Fine  slang!)  '  Gen- 
tleman,' in  Paris,  means  something,  Doc- 
tor. Smoke,  then,  if  you  choose.  We 
have  old  clothes  on — I  was  not  however 
aware  of  your  habit  (alluding  to  his 
clerical  profession.)  "  The  reproof  was 
felt  by  more  than  the  Doctor.  The  cigars 
were  not  patronized."  "  And  it  (the  an- 
ecdote) ought  to  be  immortalized  in  sto- 
ry :" — verily  so,  if  true,  Mr.  C.  ;  just  for 
the  sake  of  showing  that  Gouverneur  Mor- 
ris himself  was  no  gentleman.  Do  we  be- 
lieve all  this  farrago .'  Ask  us  if  we 
believe  in  the  existence  of  "  Simm's 
Hole,"  Tobit's  Fish  story,  or  Chinese  pro- 
gression. If  "  the  Mysteries  of  Tobac- 
co" reaches  another  edition,  let  this  anec- 
dote be  expunged.  The  Doctor  in  his  list, 
a  very  long  one,  of  the  evils  to  which 
tohacco  leads,  tells  us,  "  Many  a  clergy- 


man has  disgusted  a  congregation,  lost  a 
good  settlement !  and  injured  the  best  of 
causes,  by  his  ignominious  indulgences  of 
this  sort."  That  may  all  be  true,  al- 
though we  have  in  our  eye  a  preacher 
with  whom  "  fine-cut"  and  eloquence 
seem  to  be  synonymous — and  so  long  as 
the  latter  flows  in  such  glorious  torrents, 
the  good  congregation  ought  not  to  be  too 
particular  as  to  that  (not  very  beautiful 
substance,  we  confess)  which  flows  with 
it.  Let  us  remember  the  proverb,  and 
look  not  the  gift  horse  in  the  mouth. 

The  Doctor  at  last  becomes  quite  wrathy 
and  says,  "  Some  chewers  seem  to  need  a 
spittoon  in  their  pew  not  only,  but  two  or 
three  of  them,  large  ones,  with  a  pew  to 
themselves  twenty  feet  from  any  decent 
person."  Now  the  words  here  seem  to 
have  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  dance  a 
cotillion  round  the  ghostofLyndley  Mur- 
ray, and  the  Doctor  laid  hold  of  them  be- 
fore they  had  settled  down  "  as  they  were." 
No  matter  ;  while  our  author  is  exclaim- 
ing— "  Balancez  !  chassez  all ."'  we  shall 
try  to  get  at  his  meaning,  which  un- 
doubtedly is  this — "  Any  man  who  will 
chew  tobacco  and  spit  over  the  floor  of  a 
church  is  a  dirty,  a  very  dirty  fellow.  It 
is  a  wonder  that  he  does  not,  at  last,  con- 
vert the  very  pulpit  into  a  spittoon  and 
throw  his  quid  into  the  contribution  box." 
Let  all  men  assent. 

Dr.  Cox,  with  the  usual  grandiloquence 
that  characterizes  his  Introduction,  calls 
the  stomach  "  that  wondrous  laboratory 
of  all  the  pabulum  of  life ;  that  central 
and  primary  and  all-controlling  organ  of 
our  wonderfully  compounded  being  in 
this  world  !"  Now,  Abernethy  settled 
this  matter  of  the  stomach  much  more 
concisely :  "  Gentlemen  !  (said  he  to  his 
class)  some  have  called  the  stomach  a 
laboratory ;  some  have  likened  it  to  a 
stewing-pan  ;  some  to  this,  some  to  that : 
Gentlemen,  a  stomach  is  a — stomach  !" 

The  body  of  the  work  is  by  Mr.  Lane. 
It  is  written,  generally,  in  a  full,  clear, 
and  unambitious  style  ;  and  affords  some 
startling  facts.  We  have  long  been  con- 
vinced of  the  deleterious  influence  of 
tobacco,  and  are  glad  to  see  a  compilation 
of  its  evils  such  as  we  find  in  the  hook 
before  us. 

The  experiments  which  have  been 
made  with  the  weed  on  birds  and  animals 
by  physicians,  are  given  with  much  mi- 
nuteness. "  Fontana,"  we  are  told, 
made  a  small  incision  in  a  pigeon's  leg, 
and  applied  to  it  the  oil  of  tobacco.  In 
two  minutes  it  lost  the  use  of  its  foot. 
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The  experiment  was  repeated  on  another 
hird  with  the  same  re'^ult.  He  introduced 
into  the  pectoral  muscles  of  a  pigeon  a 
small  bit  of  wool  covered  with  this  oil : 
the  pigeon,  in  a  few  minutes,  fell  insen- 
sible. A  thread,  drawn  through  a  wound 
made  by  a  needle  in  an  animal,  killed  it 
in  the  space  of  two  minutes."  Very 
well — no  doubt  of  it ;  but  read  that  to 
an  inveterate  lover  of  a  "  long  nine,"  or 
a  plug  of  "Honey  Dew,"  and  with  a 
stare  which  would  do  honor  to  the  Fel- 
Jows  of  Brazen-Nose,  he  will  seriously 
tell  you,  that  he  is  not  a  pigeon,  or  a  dog, 
or  an  ass — insert  as  much  oil  of  tobacco 
into  him  as  you  please,  his  leg  won't  be 
paralyzed — no,  he  would  hop  off  lively 
as  a  kangaroo — indeed,  your  experiments 
would  save  his  purse  "  very  considera- 
bly." We  are  really  afraid  that  Mr. 
Lane  will  not  affect  the  price  of  tobacco: 
this  is  a  hard  generation  ! 

"  Tobacco,"  says  our  cyclopedist, 
"  contains  an  oil  of  a  poisonous  quality, 
which  is  used  in  some  countries  to  de- 
stroy snakes,  by  putting  a  little  on  the 
tongue ;  on  receiving  it,  the  snake  is 
seized  with  convulsions,  coils  itself  up 
and  dies ;  and,  what  is  very  singular, 
becomes  almost  as  stiff  and  hard  as  if  it 
were  dried  in  the  sun.  Many  insects 
die  instantly  by  having  tobacco-smoke 
blown  upon  them."  We  are  afraid  that 
Mr.  Lane  will  find  the  effect  of  this  para- 
graph on  the  tobacco-votary  as  unfortu- 
nate as  the  one  first  quoted.  Our  friend 
of  the  "  regalia"  or  "  Honey  Dew"  will 
only  declare  that  he  is  not  a  snake ;  he 
does  not  go  a-licking  the  dust  and  bruis- 
ing people's  heels,  nor  heads  either,  ex- 
cept "  negro-head."  But  here  is  some- 
thing more  pungent : 

"  A  person  of  my  acquaintance,"  says 
Dr.  Clarke,  "  who  had  been  an  immode- 
rate snuff-taker  for  upwards  of  forty 
years,  was  frequently  afflicted  with  a 
sudden  suppression  of  breathing  occa- 
sioned from  a  paralytic  state  of  the  mus- 
cles which  serve  for  respiration.  The 
only  relief  she  got  in  such  cases  was 
from  a  cup  of  cold  water  poured  down 
her  throat.  This  became  so  necessary 
to  her  that  she  could  never  venture  to 
attend  even  a  place  of  public  worship 
without  having  a  small  vessel  of  water 
with  her,  and  a  friend  at  hand  to  admin- 
ister it  !  At  last  she  abandoned  the 
snuff-box;  the  muscles  re-acquired  [re- 
sumed would  be  the  better  word]  their 
proper  tone,  and  in  a  short  time  after  she 


was  entirely  cured  of  her  disorder,  which 
was  occasioned  solely  by  her  snuff-box, 
and  to  which  she  had  nearly  fallen  a 
martyr."  A  warning  this  to  all  old  la- 
dies, how  they  permit  the  embraces  of 
"  Irish  Blackguard"  or  "  American  Gen- 
tleman.'" Again  :  "  Common  snuff,"  says 
a  sensible  medical  practitioner,  "  in  ha- 
bitual snuff-takers,  has  been  found  to 
penetrate  into  the  sinuses  communicating 
with  the  nose,  and  into  the  antrum,  where 
it  has  formed  horrid  abscesses  :  it  is  often 
carried  down  into  the  stomach,  and,  by 
the  use  of  it,  the  skin  is  tinged  of  a  pale- 
brown  color.  *  *  *  Many  cases  have 
been  observed  where  the  appetite  has 
been  almost  destroyed,  and  consumption 
brought  on  by  the  use  of  this  powder." 
Again  :  "  '  1  recollect,'  says  a  French 
medical  writer,  '  about  twenty  years 
since  *  *  I  encountered  a  man  stretched 
on  the  ground :  I  supposed  him  to  be 
dead,  when,  upon  approaching  him,  he 
asked  in  a  feeble  voice  for  snuff.'  The 
Doctor  had  none.  '  In  this  condition  he  re- 
mained till  I  brought  a  person  who  gave 
him  several  pinches,  and  he  then  in- 
formed us  that  he  had  commenced  his 
journey  that  morning,  supposing  he  had 
his  snuff-box  with  him,  but  found  very 
soon  that  he  had  started  without  it ;  that 
he  had  traveled  as  long  as  he  was  able, 
till  at  last,  overcome  by  distress,  he  found 
it  impossible  to  proceed  further :  without 
my  timely  succor  he  would  certainly 
have  perished.'"  We  have  a  story  to 
match.  A  western  hunter,  on  starting 
to  cross  a  wide  prairie,  forgot  his  tobacco- 
pouch  :  when  "  half  way  over,"  he  felt 
his  loss  in  all  that  physical  and  mentaJ 
agony  which  only  the  weed-user  can 
comprehend.  At  last  Nimrod  espied  a 
dm  form  afar  off,  which  his  hope  limned 
into  the  human  shape.  He  gave  chase : 
after  an  hour's  hard  riding  he  overtook 
the  object,  which  proved  to  be  a  brother 
chip.  Breathlessly  he  asked  if  he  had 
any  "  tobacker."  "  [  have  jist  put  my  last 
piece  in  my  mouth,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Wild-cats  bamboozle  me  !"  exclaimed 
Nimrod.  But  a  bright  thought  struck 
him.  "  Stra??ger  !  can't  you  divide  ?" 
"  Oh,  yes !"  and  the  already  moistened 
plug  was  disgorged,  cut  in  half  and 
shared.  Now  this  story  will  not  sur- 
prise any  tobacco- chewer,  and  no  one 
else  has  a  right  to  doubt  it.  It  shows 
the  terrible  sway  which  a  vile  plant  may 
acquire  over  a  being  who  has  once  sur- 
rendered himself  up  to  indulgence. 
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A   few    paragraphs  more    from    Mr. 
Lane  :     "  Dr.  Rush  relates  that  Sir  John 
Pringle  was  afflicted  with  tumors  in  his 
hands,  and  had  his  memory  impaired  by 
the  use  of  snuff;  but  on  abandoning  the 
habit  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Franklin,  he 
found  his  power  of  recollection  restored, 
and  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  hands." 
*  *  *  Macnish,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Drunk- 
enness, says,  "  The  effects  of  tobacco  are 
considerably  different  from  those  of  any 
other  inebriating  agent.     When  used  to 
excess,  instead  of  quickening,  it  lessens 
the  pulse,  produces  languor,  depression 
of  the   system,  giddiness,   confusion   of 
ideas,  violent  pain  in  the  stomach,  vom- 
iting,   convulsions,    and.    even     death." 
"  Tobacco  has  been  known,  like  alcohol, 
to  issue  in  delirium  tremens."     "  Tobacco 
often  produces  insanity.     We  have  the 
clearest  evidence  on  this  point."     "  Look- 
ing at  the  moral  influence  of  the  habitual 
use  of  tobacco,  it  is  not  singular  that 
in  the  early  commencement  of  the  habit, 
["  when  it  first  came  into  use"  would  be 
a  better    phrase]  many  thought  it  origi- 
nated  with   the   devil."    *  *     Catharine 
De   Medicis,  the   person   said    to   have 
prompted  the   horrible   massacre   of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day  at  Paris,  is  commonly 
regarded  as  the  inventress  of  snuff'-tak- 
ing.     "  What  reception,"  says  Dr.  Rush, 
"  may  we  suppose  would  the  apostles  have 
met  with  had  they  carried  into  the  cities 
and  houses  to   which   they   were   sent, 
snuff'-boxes,  pipes,  cigars  and  bundles  of 
cut  or  rolls  of  hog  or  pigtail  tobacco  ?  *  * 
The  Indians  were  accustomed  to  use  it 
in  order  to  open  a  conference  with  the 
spirit   of  Evil."      "  The   following  sin- 
gular  calculation    was   made    by  Lady 
Hester    Stanhope:  Every   professed  in- 
veterate snuff-taker,  at  a  moderate  com- 
putation, takes  one  pinch  every  ten  min- 
utes.    Every  pinch,  with  the  agreeable 
ceremony   of   wiping  and   blowing  the 
nose,  and  other  incidental  circumstances, 
consumes   a  minute   and   a  half.      One 
minute  and  a  half,  out  of  every  ten,  al- 
lowing sixteen  hours  to  a  snuff-taking 
day,  amounts  to  two  hours  and  twenty- 
four  minutes  out  of  every  natural  day,  or 
one  day  out  of  every  ten.     One  day  out 
of  every  ten  amounts  to  thirty-six  days 
and  a  half  in  a  year.     Hence,  if  we  sup- 
pose the  practice  persisted  in  for  forty 
years,  two  entire  years  of  the  snuff- taker's 
life  will  be  dedicated  to  tickling  his  nose, 
and  two  more  to  blowing  it."      Of  smok- 
ing in  England  :  "  This  plague,  like  the 


Egyptian  plague  of  frogs,  is  felt  every- 
where   and  in  everything.      It  poisons 
the   streets,  the    clubs,  and  the  coffee- 
houses;    furniture,     clothes,    equipage, 
and  persons  are  redolent   of  the  abom- 
ination. «  *  *  Every  eatable  and  drinka- 
ble— all  that  can  be  seen,  heard,  felt  or 
understood — is  saturated  with  tobacco; 
the  very  air  we  breathe  is  but  a  convey- 
ance of  this  poison  into  the  lungs  ;  and 
every  man,    woman   and   child   rapidly 
acquires  the  complexion  of  a  par-boiled 
chicken.      From  the  hour  of  their  wak- 
ing *  *  *  to  the  hour  of  their  lying  down, 
the  pipe  is  never  out  of  their  mouths.  One 
mighty  fumigation  reigns,   and   human 
nature  is  smoked  dry  by  tens  of  thousands 
of  square  miles."     "While  German  phy- 
siologists compute  that,  of  twenty  deaths, 
between  eighteen  and  thirty-five   years, 
ten  originate  in  the  waste  of  the  constitu- 
tion by  smoking ;  it  is  the  opinion    of 
some   of   the    best    physicians    in    our 
country,  that  more  than  twenty  thousand 
die   annually  in   the    United   States   by 
reason  of  the  use  of  tobacco.      "The 
money   which  a   tobacco-consumer   ex- 
pends in  the  course  of  forty  years,  (tor  his 
weed,)  put  to  compound  interest,  would 
be  quite  a  fortune." 

The  volume  is  rich  in  epistolary  wri- 
ting. From  a  letter  to  the  author  by  a 
Mr.  K.  E.  G.,  we  quote  the  following 
morceau:  "  You  ask  how  it  (tobacco) 
affected  me  ?  Well,  sir,  it  made  me  feel 
mean,  look  mean,  and  very  probably  act 
mean ;  made  my  eyes  weak,  destroyed 
my  appetite,  disturbed  my  rest,  gave  me 
severe  and  almost  constant  pains  in  my 
breast,  made  me  low-spirited,  and,  at 
times,  very  dejected ;  in  short,  seriously 
injured  me  physically,  morally  and  men- 
tally." Bad  enough,  by  all  the  Meer- 
schaums !  But  K.  E.  G.  may  congratulate 
himself  that  he  only  felt  mean.  What 
would  he  think  of  a  man  whose  head  be- 
came so  affected  by  the  use  of  the  plant, 
that  he  determined  to  take  the  lease  of  a 
tenement  in  Crazydom  ?  The  terms  were 
quite  reasonable,  considering  the  circum- 
stances, and  Mr.  B.  was  duly  installed 
major  domo.  Strange  scenes  were  en- 
acted in  that  building.  In  the  morning 
the  proprietor  would  imagine  himself  an 
"Havana"  and  offer  to  let  himself  out  for 
a  smoke  to  every  passer-by  :  at  noon  the 
freak  Vi^ould  change ;  and  supposing 
himself  to  be  an  exhausted  quid,  he 
would  curl  his  body  up  in  a  corner, 
looking  and  feeling  intensely  miserable  : 
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at  night  he  would  slowly  unroll,  and 
ticket  liimself, "  Prime  Rappee" ;  and,  pro- 
vided the  whim  seized  him,  that,  his 
imaginary  customers  were  just  beginning 
to  learn  the  glories  of  snuff-taking,  he 
would  go  to  bed  with  the  most  obstrep- 
erous sneezing.  The  last  whim-wham 
of  the  old  fellow  is,  that  he  is  a  hogshead 
of  "  Kentucky  first  rate,"  and  he  has 
solemnly  labeled  himself  "  Ready  for 
Inspection."  Mournful  are  the  ravages 
of  the  intoxicating  plant ! 
Mr.  Adams'  letter  is  as  follows : 

"  Quincy,  Mass.,  .^ug.  19,  1845. 

"  Dear  Sir — I  have  received  your  letter 
of  the  13th  instant  and  shall  deem  myself 
highly  honored  by  the  inscription  to  me  of 
your  introduction  to  the  proposed  publica- 
tion of  the  Reverend  J.  B.  Lane's  work  on 
Tobacco  and  its  Mysteries.  In  my 
early  youth  I  was  addicted  to  the  use  of 
tobacco  in  two  of  its  mysteries,  smoking 
and  chewing.  I  was  warned  by  a  medical 
friend  of  the  pernicious  operation  of  this 
habit  upon  the  stomach  and  the  nerves ; 
and  the  advice  of  the  physician  was  fortified 
by  the  results  of  my  own  experience.  More 
than  thirty  years  have  passed  away  since  I 
deliberately  renounced  the  use  of  tobacco 
in  all  its  forms  ;  and,  although  the  reso- 
lution was  not  carried  into  execution 
without  a  struggle  of  vitiated  nature,  I  never 
yielded  to  its  impulses ;  and  in  the  space  of 
three  or  four  months  of  self-denial,  they 
lost  their  stimulating  power,  and  I  have 
never  since  felt  it  as  a  privation. 

I  have  often  wished  that  every  individual 
of  the  human  race  afflicted  with  this  arti- 
ficial passion,  could  prevail  upon  himself 
to  try  but  for  three  months  the  experiment 
which  I  have  made  !  sure  that  it  would 
turn  every  acre  of  tobacco-land  into  a 
wheat  ^^eW  and  add  five  years  of  longevity 
to  the  average  of  human  life. 

I  am,  with  great  respect, 
Dear  Sir,  your  friend  and 

Christian  Brother, 
John  Quincy  Adams. 
Rev.  S.  H.  Cox,D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y." 

The  italics  in  the  above  valuable  docu- 
ment (for  every  writing  from  Mr.  Adams 
becomes  documentary)  are  our  own.  As 
trophies  of  his  mighty  prowess,  the  demon 
of  tobacco  can  point  with  all  safety  to  the 
exhausted  lands  of  Virginia,  and  to  the 
ochre-colored,  lanthorn  jawed,  consump- 
tive faces  of  the  majority  of  his  votaries. 
Were  we  commanded  to  symbolize  the  re- 


generation of  man,  we  should  represent  a 
stout  Caucasian  with  one  foot  on  a  broken 
pipe,  the  other  in  a  Croton  bath,  and  an 
archway  overhead  on  which  should 
glister  out  in  gold-letters  around  an  empty 
demi-john,  "  Physical  Reform."  The 
meliorators  of  our  age  overlook  the  first 
step  to  regeneration — the  health  of  the 
body.   "  Next  to  godliness  is  cleanliness." 

Our  eccentric  author  says  :  "  To  write 
against  tobacco,  with  its  mysteries  and 
its  luxuries,  may  be  an  unpromising  busi- 
ness. We  fear  the  Doctor  is  correct.  Let 
him  open  his  eyes  aud  look  at  the  statis- 
tics of  the  weed  !  In  this  blessed  land, 
one  million,  four  hundred  thousand  are 
engaged  in  planting,  curing,  wholesaling, 
retailing  and  shipping  tobacco  !  and  sev- 
eral millions  are  earnestly  consuming  it  I 
"  Read  and  tremble  !" 

It  is  said  "  that  the  annual  consumption 
amounts  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  mill- 
ions of  pounds— giving  seven  pounds  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child."  "  The 
sum  annually  paid  by  the  consumers 
of  the  plant,  in  its  manufactured  state, 
has  been  computed  at  $20,000,000. 
The  annual  consumption  in  New  York 
alone,  amounts  to   $3,650,000. 


STATEMENT— Showing  to  what  coun- 
tries the  larger  portion  of   American, 
Tobacco  was  exported  during  20  years, 
from  1821  to  1840. 

Hhds.  Value. 

England,  521,640  $50,194,466 

France,  146,834  16,361,346 

Holland,  423,707  21,907,462 

Germany,  373,918       18,734,186 

All  other  countries,   322,901 


Total,    1,789,000 

During  eight  years  the  people  of  this 
country,  (according  to  the  statistics  which 
are  preserved  iUjthe  Treasury  Department), 
paid  other  nations  for  cigars  $7,388,557  : 
during  twenty  years,  for  tobacco  other 
than  snufl[^  and  cigars,  $63,619,  and  con- 
sumed during  the  same  period  72,839 
pounds  of  snuff. 

Mr.  Ellsworth,  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents,  furnished  the  following  tables.  Our 
readers  can  here  see  what  share  their  re- 
spective States  have  in  cultivating  King 
James'  "  digesture." 
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Founds  of  Tobacco  gathered  in  each  State 
and  Territory  in  1842,  as  appears  by 
an  estimate  furnished  Congress  by  Mr. 
Ellsworth,  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

States.  Pounds. 

Maine,  S2 

New  Hampshire,  290 

Massachusetts,  97,217 

Rhode  Island,  499 

Connecticut,  630,275 

Vermont,  781 

New  York,  1,086 

New  Jersey,  2,958 

Pennsylvania,  480,374 

Delaware,  401 

Maryland,  21,199,696 

Virginia,  59,227,369 

North  Carolina,  16,127,474 


States. 

Pounds. 

South  Carolina, 

55,654 

Georgia, 

141,523 

Alabama, 

264,018 

Mississippi, 

145,212 

Louisiana, 

118,146 

Tennessee, 

28,237,171 

Kentucky, 

45,494,083 

Ohio, 

5,264,766 

Indiana, 

2,660,408 

Illinois, 

984,960 

Missouri, 

12,727,350 

Arkansas, 

212,226 

Michigan, 

2,725 

Florida, 

86,877 

Wisconsin, 

363 

Iowa, 

11,154 

District  of  Columbia, 

65,652 

Table  showing  the  aggregate  amount  of  manufactvres  of  Tobacco,  mimber  of  persons 
employed,  and  capital  invested,  in  the  United  States. 


Value  of 

No.   of 

States. 

maufaetured 

persons 

Capital 

articles. 

employed. 

invested. 

Maine, 

#18,150 

87 

$6,050 

New  Hampshire, 

10,500 

17 

2,100 

Massachusetts, 

176,264 

286 

90,500 

Rhode  Island, 

71,560 

123 

34,900 

Connecticut, 

122,684 

233 

67,875 

Vermont, 

New  York, 

831,-570 

669 

395,530 

New  Jersey, 

92,600 

106 

47,590 

Pennsylvania, 

550,159 

950 

287,859 

Delaware, 

17 

34 

5,800 

Maryland, 

232,000 

278 

125,100 

Virginia, 

2,406,671 

3,342 

1,526,080 

North  Carolina, 

189,168 

482 

91,065 

Kentucky, 

413,-585 

587 

230,400 

Ohio, 

212,818 

187 

68,810 

Indiana, 

65,659 

88 

24,706 

Illinois, 

10,139 

24 

3,093 

Missouri, 

89,996 

188 

51,755 

Arkansas, 

750 

3 

250 

Michigan, 

5,000 

12 

1,750 

Florida, 

10,480 

21 

5,240 

Iowa, 

40 

2 

District  of  Columbia, 

37,280 

— 

16,9.50 

Total, 

$7,547,090 

7,719 

#3,093,403 

The  amount  of  tobacco  grown  in  Eu- 
ropean countries  is  very  great — greater 
than  any  would  imagine  who  have  not 
paid  attention  to  the  subject.  In  Russia 
there  are  annually  produced  21,000,000 
pounds ;  in  Denmark,  225,000  ;  in  Hol- 
land, 5,800,000;  in  Belgium,  1,140,000; 
in  France,  26,000,000  ;  in  Germany,  not 
including  Austria,  40,000,000;  in  Aus- 
tria and  dominions,  35,000,000 ;  in  Sar- 


dinia, 378,000 ;  in  the  Roman  States, 
1,115,000;  in  Naples,  1,125,000;  in  Swit- 
zerland, 296,000;  in  Wallachia,  1,350,000; 
in  Poland,  3,150,000  ; — making  a  total  of 
36,680,000 pou nds, or  1 1 3,900  hogsheads, 
every  year.  Immense,  however,  as  this 
amount  is,  the  following  table  will  show 
tliat  there  is  nearly  an  equal  amount  ex- 
ported to  Europe  from  this  country  : 
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Showing  the  number  of  hogf^heads  of  tobacco  actually  consumed  in  Europe,  and  the 
estimated  amount  of  revenue  derived  by  each  Government  from  the  same* 


Countries  where  consumed. 

No.  hhds. 

Revenue. 

Duty  Paid. 

Russia, 

358 

$64,000 

Per  100  lbs.,  leaf  and  stems* 
$10  66  ;  leaves  without 
stems,  $21  32  per  100  lbs. 

Holland, 

3,300 

5,200 

Leaves  and  stems,  42^  cts. 

Belgium, 

4,000 

12,000 

Maryland,  2U  cts.,  and  Vir- 
ginia, 23i  cts. 

Great  Britain, 

18,000 

17,275,000 

$72  75. 

France, 

10,000 

5,500,000 

Monopoly,  or  $1  87  for  every 
2  packages  not  exceeding 
22  lbs.  weight. 

Spain, 

3,000 

5,000,000 

Monopoly. 

Portugal, 

3G3 

540,000 

Ditto. 

Italy,  say  Sardinia, 

1,200 

Parma, 

130 

Tuscany, 

425 

I  2,000,000 

Monopoly. 

Roman  States, 

300 

Naples, 

400 

Austria  and  its  dominions. 

4,000 

3,400,000 

$7  20  per  123  lbs. 

Germany,     (not     including 

Austria,) 

38,000 

1,200,000 

3  23. 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

1 ,800 

70,000 

3  29. 

Denmark, 

1,800 

5,620 

42^  cts. 

87,076 

P5,07 1,820 

In  France — 

"  The  retailing  of  tobacco  is  made  by  persons  authorized  by  the  regie. 
The  following  will  show  the  net  benefit  derived  from  the  regie  to  the  French  trea- 
sury from  1811  to  1835,  inclusive  : 

According  to  an  official  statement  the  net  benefit  was       .         .         francs  1,011,299,757 
The  advances  made  by  the  treasury,  on  the  establishment  of  the  exclu- 
sive system,  were  as  follows  : 
A  loan  to  the  caisse  de  service,  .....         69,000,000 

Amount  of  the  guarantee  (cautionnements),      .         .         .         35,662,190 


Sum  total  for  which  the  regie  has  to  account, 

The  payments  into  the  treasury  by  the  regie  have  been 
The  value  of  the  capital  of  the  regie,  according  to  the  inven- 
tory of  31st  December,  1835,         

Of  which  47,611,885  francs  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  to- 
bacco composing  the  supplies  of  the  regie,  but  from  which 
should  be  deducted  the  balances  to  be  paid  at  that  period,  &c. 


104,662,190 
francs  1,115,961,947 


1,058,298,508 


57,945,215 


281,776 


57,663,439 
francs  1,115,961,947 


Average  amount  of  benefit  for  one  year, 
Equal  to       .....         . 


francs  44,638,478 


ft8,332,515 


*  We  have  reason  to  think  that  the  above  statement  is  very  nearly  correct,  though 
the  import  into  Russia  must  have  been,  for  some  years,  four  or  five  times  as  much.  It 
will  be  seen  by  the  table  what  an  immense  duty  is  laid,  in  the  European  states,  on  Ame- 
rican Tobacco,  and  what  a  revenue  is  derived— $35,000,000  annually!  These  85,396 
hogsheads  of  American  Tobacco,  yielding  this  revenue,  cost  in  the  United  States  only 
$6,450,820,  little  more  than  a  sixth. 
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But  to  the  above  amount  should  be  added  the  losses  of  the  regie  in  consequence  of  the 
invasion,  and  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  the  above  statement. 
Tobacco  demanded  or  abandoned,         ••..,.. 
Houses  and  utensils,  ••....... 

The  regie  has  likewise  delivered  up  to  the  administration  des  domains 

sundry  buildings,  valued  at  about 


19,500,000 
1,500,000 


540,000 

francs  21,540,000 
On  the  other  hand,  there  should  be  deducted  for  the  expenses  of  former 
balances,  and  which  do  not  figure  in  the  above, 2,000,000 


francs  19,540,000 


Average  for  one  year. 


Equal  to 

Amount  of  average  of  one  year  (as  above). 

Total  average  of  one  year's  benefit  to  the  regie. 


781,600 

$144,898 

8,332,515 

$8,447,413 

In  1837,  the  monopoly  of  tobacco  produced  to  the  French  treasury  a  profit  of  59,000,000 
francs,  equal  to  #11,113,333,  being  3,400,000  francs  more  than  in  1836.  The  profits 
gained  by  the  25,832  authorized  retailers  amounted  to  11,809,773  francs,  equal  to 
$2,204,490.  It  has  been  calculated  that,  as  the  population  at  the  end  of  1836  amounted 
to  33,331,021  souls,  the  annual  consumption  of  snufF  for  each  individual  was  about  64 
ounces,  and  of  smoking  tobacco  8i  ounces." 


Here  is  a  gem  taken  from  the  "  Litera- 
ture of  Tobacco."  We  recommend  it  to 
the  especial  attention  of  Mr.  Lane. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Commons  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled : 

The  humble  petition  of  the  operatives  and 
other  members  of  the  laboring  classes  in 
the  city  of  Bristol, 

Showeth : 

That  the  use  of  manufactured  tobacco 
has  become  necessary  to  them  during  the 
nours  of  toil,  and  their  chief  consolation 
when  they  cease  from  labor ;  but  the 
present  high  cost  prevents  their  enjoying 
it,  without  depriving  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  many  comforts. 

That  your  petitioners,  as  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects,  are  always  ready  to  con- 
tribute their  full  share  towards  maintaining 
the  dignity  of  his  Majesty's  crown ;  and 
upon  all  occasions,  both  by  land  and  sea, 
they  have  cheerfully  shed  their  blood  to 
uphold  the  honor  of  the  empire. 

That  the  enormous  tax  upon  tobacco  has 
led  to  such  an  extensive  clandestine  intro- 
duction of  it,  that,  from  the  hard  earnings 
of  your  petitioners,  a  sum  is  raised  upon 
them  by  Government  of  three  millions,  and 
a  further  sum  of  four  millions  of  money  by 
smuggling. 

That  your  petitioners  rely  upon  the 
paternal  care  of  your  honorable  House  to 
relieve  them  from  this  oppressive  tax,  and 
humbly  pray  that  the  duty  upon  tobacco 
may  be  reduced,  so  that  they  may  enjoy  the 
use  of  it  at  a  price  consistent  with  that  paid 
by  persons  of  their  class  of  society  in  other 


commercial  countries,  and  without  inflict- 
ing an  injury  on  their  families  by  the 
indulgence  of  this,  their  only  luxury. 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound, 
will  ever  pray. 

To  return  home.  The  manufacture 
of  fine-cut  tobacco,  for  chewing,  has 
greatly  increased  within  the  last  few- 
years,  and  is  now  almost  exclusively  used 
in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States.  It 
is  manufactured,  principally,  from  Ken- 
tucky Leaf.  Fine-cut  tobacco,  when 
pure,  is  now  preferred  at  the  North,  and 
consequently  Virginia  is  a  deep  loser,  as 
her  Cavendish  no  longer  finds  a  market. 
It  was  formerly  a  law  of  the  Old  Com- 
monwealth, that  all  inferior  leaf  tobacco 
should  be  rejected  at  the  inspection  and 
destroyed,  so  that  the  high  character  of 
her  staple  should  be  maintained  through- 
out the  world.  That  wise  law  the  Legis- 
lature repealed  ;  and  since  the  repeal,  all 
the  inferior  article  has  been  manufactured 
into  lumps  and  sweetened  with  liquorice 
and  molasses  to  disguise  its  inferiority, 
and  shipped  under  various  fanciful  brands. 

If  this  course  should  be  persisted  in, 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Virginia 
lump  will  be  unknown  at  the  North,  and 
"  Fine  Cut"  have  the  field  to  itself.  A 
statement  of  the  mode  of  manufacturing 
the  latter  article  will,  no  doubt,  be  inter- 
esting, as  the  whole  subject  of  tobacco 
assumes  much  importance  on  a  view  of 
its  enormous  '^statistics,  and  the  process 
through  which  it  must  pass  to  be  suited 
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for  consumption,  presents  scientific  fea- 
tures.    We  have   personally  made  our- 
selves acquainted  with  that  mode,  by  ex- 
amining the  details  in  one  of  the  largest 
manufactories  in  the  country,  Mr.  Ander- 
son's— an  establishment  to  which  the  ma- 
ny premiums  bestowed  upon  its  produc- 
tions by  the  American  Institute  led  our  in- 
vestigations. In  the  lower  story  of  the  fac- 
tory, we  found  some  20  hhds.  of  tobacco, 
stript  of  their  staves,  from  each  of  which  a 
number  of  hands  were  taking  equal  quanti- 
ties. These  they  mixed  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  uniformity  to  the  plant.  From  the 
mass  the  finest  quality  was  selected  for 
"chewing,"  which  the  workmen  neatly 
place  in  racks.    The  remainder  is  assorted 
for  "smoking,"  and  certain  kinds  of  snuff. 
The  next  movement  is  to  spread  the  leaf  on 
aplatform,  where  it  is  dampened  with  pure 
water.    After  this  process  it  is  taken  up  to 
the  second  story,  where  the  "  main  nbs" 
are  stripped  off  by  boys.     The  leaf  next 
passes  into  the  hands  of  men,  who  stretch 
it  on  a  table  and  carefully  brush  out  the 
sand  which  was  insinuated  into  the  under- 
leaf  while  growing.     It  is  then  taken  by 
others  and  put  into  "  condition,"  and  care- 
fully straightened  and  pressed  into  long 
boxes  by  means  of  machinery.     After  re- 
maining a  short  time  in  press,  it  is  taken 
in  squares  and  placed  in  the  cutting  ma- 
chine, upon  a  polished  horizontal  iron 
trough,  and  again  pressed  with  a  follower 
until  it  becomes  solid.  The  tobacco,  thus 
condensed,  is  now  progressively  moved 
forward  upon  the  bed  by  ingeniously  con- 
trived machinery,  to  meet  a  revolving  blade 
attached  to  a  huge  cast-iron  C3'linder,which 
makes  200  revolutions  per  minute.     The 
speed  of  the  feeding  screw  regulates  the 
fineness  of  the  "  thread"  in  which  the  to- 
bacco  is  cut.     The  whole  apparatus  is 
propelled  by  steam  power.     After  dress- 
ing, the  "  Cut"  IS  sent  to  the  loft,  where  it 
is  dried  on  stages;  when  it  is  put  in  air- 
tight  binus,  (regularly  numbered.)     The 
"  principles"  are  here  left  to  act  on  each 
other.     The  season,  and  judgment  of  the 
manufacturer,  regulate  tjhe  length  of  the 
fermentation  period.      As    tobacco  con- 
tains a  great  quantity  of  azote,  which  by 
fermentation     produces     ammonia,    (the 
first  portions  evolved  mingling  with   the 
acid  juices  of  the  leaf  and  the  rest  serving 
to  volatilize  the  odorous  principle,)  great 
care  must  be  taken  in  moderating  the  fer- 
mentation, to  prevent  a  putrefactive  state, 
which  causes  a  musty  and  nauseous  smell 
and  taste.     When  taken  from  the  binns,  it 
is  removed  to  the  packing-room,  where  it 
passes  through  a  course  of  dressing  in 


wire  sieves,  which  remove  the  "  shorts" 
from  the  "long  cut."  The  last  process  is 
to  pack  the  memorable  "  Honey  Dew"  in 
papers,  when  it  is  ready  to  tickle  the  pal- 
ate, ruin  Brussels  carpets,  and  rouse  the 
ire  of  Mr.  Lane  ! 

On  viewing  the  neatness  and  vastness 
of  the  factory  where  so  large  a  number 
of  operatives  were  employed,  we  deeply 
lamented  the  waste  of  physical  and  men- 
tal labor  on  a  plant  so  deadly  in  its  nature. 
We  earnestly  recommend  Mr.  Anderson 
and  his  co-workers  to  aperusal  of  "  Coun- 
terblast the  Second." 

We  must  close,  and  how  ?  By  exhort- 
ing the  German  to  throw  away  his  sacred 
meerschaum,  which  we  verily  believe  he 
smokes  even  when  asleep .'  or  by  entreat- 
ing the  French  Mademoiselle  to  extin- 
guish her  cigarette  in  a  glass  of  eaii  sucre  ? 
or  by  blarneying  Pat  out  of  his  "  dud- 
heen,"  begrimed  by  the  smoky  breath  of  a 
hundred  centuries,  and  endeared  by  the 
lips  of  ten  thousand  progenitors?  or  by 
advising  Uncle  Sam  to  stop  the  supplies  of 
the  Red  man,  whom  we  intend  to  kill 
with  treaties  and  whisky }  or  by  recom- 
mending all  benevolent  publishers  to  fur- 
nish gratis  Mr.  Lane's  pretty  book  to  the 
maniacs  who  "  smoke,  chew  and  snuff?" 
Or  shall  we  permit  a  Boston  bard  to  close 
for  us  ? — 

ODE  TO  MY  CIGAR. 

BY  CHARLES  SPRAGUE. 

Yes,  social  friend,  I  love  thee  well. 

In  learned  doctor's  spite ; 
Thy  clouds  all  other  clouds  dispel, 

And  lap  me  in  delight. 
What  though  they  tell,  with  phizzes  long, 

My  years  are  sooner  passed  ? 
I  would  reply  with  reason  strong, 

'  They're  brighter  while  they  last  I' 

When  in  the  lonely  evening  hour. 

Attended  but  by  thee, 
O'er  history's  varied  page  I  pore, 

Man's  late  I  read  in  thee. 
Oft  as  thy  snowy  column  grows, 

Then  breaks  and  fades  away, 
I  trace  how  mighty  realms  thus  rose. 

Then  tumbled  to  decay. 
Life's  but  a  leaf  adroitly  rolled. 

And  Time's  the  wasting  breath 
That  late  or  early  we  behold 

Gives  all  to  dusty  death. 

And  vyhat  is  he  who  smokes  thee  now  ? 

A  little  moving  heap 
That  soon  like  thee  to  fate  must  Dow, 

With  thee  in  dust  must  sleep. 
But  though  thy  ashes  downward  go, 

Thy  essence  rolls  on  high — 
Thus  when  my  body  lieth'low, 

My  soul  shall  cleave  the  sky. 
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"ANGELS    AND    MINISTERS    OF    GRACE!' 


BY      IL      SECRETARIO. 


Pondering  much,  the  other  day,  on 
certain  public  problems  of  the  times,  and 
meditating  the  mazes  of  street-construc- 
tion, Abstractions,  State  Rights,  (those 
of  Rhode  Island  particularly,)  it  occurred 
to  us  to  consider  whether,  in  the  rapid 
spread  of  that  sort  of  patriotism  which 
glows  in  the  hearts  of  the  crowds  lately 
filling  our  city  of  Washington,  that  poor 
ten  miles  itself  may  not,  presently, 
through  the  magnificent  strides  of  power 
and  population  which  we  are  making, 
come  to  be  infinitely  too  small  to  con- 
tain the  mighty  hosts  of  office-seekers ; 
so  that,  after  a  while,  there  will  be  no 
room  left  thereabouts  for  cringing,  nor 
for  dancing  attendance— unless,  indeed, 
in  the  progress  of  democratic  perfectibili- 
ty, they  of  that  angelic  faith  should  soon 
grow  as  ethereal  in  substance  as  in  doc- 
trine, and  be  able  to  dance — as  it  is  aver- 
red that  angels  can  do— ten  thousand  of 
them  on  the  point  of  a  single  needle, 
without  jostling. 

Angels  and  Locofocos  thus  mixed  in 
our  musings,  we  grew,  like  Othello, 
"  perplexed  in  the  extreme;"  sucked  in, 
and  not  without  danger  of  drowning— 
like  a  German  or  other  disciple  of  Pure 
Reason— in  the  vortex  of  our  own 
thoughts.  There  we  should  certainly 
have  perished,  but  that,  in  aid  of  our 
own  strong  destiny  of  choking  in  a  dif- 
ferent element,  we  fell  in  with  a  wonder- 
fully inflated  bladder,  in  the  shape  of  a 
Virginia  Impracticable,  borne  up  by  the 
utter  incapacity  of  which  to  get  one  inch 
below  the  surface  of  anything,  we  es- 
caped. 

Mindful,  however,  of  the  danger  we 
had  run,  and  determined  never  again  to 
be  swamped  in  two  such  contrary 
thoughts,  we  had  no  sooner  got  upon  dry 
land  once  more,  than  we  fell  to  work  to 
clear  up  one  of  the  subjects  at  least — that 
of  angels :  the  other,  we  knew,  it  was 
impossible  to  understand. 

Remembering,  then,  to  have,  erewhile, 
met  somewhere  a  chapter  upon  angels, 
Ave  turned  to  the  "  Summa  Theologies  " 
of  St.  Thomas — not  of  Monticello,  but  of 
Aquinas— confessedly  better  acquainted 
with  the  seraphic  race  than  was  ever 
anybody  else— witness  his  title  of  "  the 


Angelic  Doctor  " — for  he  appears  to  have 
practiced  among  them.  Diligently  pe- 
rusing all  the  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  questions  in  which  he  discusses 
the  nature,  substance,  ranks,  habits,  and 
especially  offices,  of  angels,  v.'e  were 
astonished  to  find,  after  all,  in  how  many 
things  the  celestial  and  official  natures 
agree — at  least  according  to  democratic 
accounts  ;  how  like,  in  most  things,  the 
Abstractionists  are  to  the  yet  diviner  in- 
habitants of  the  same  airy  regions  ;  how 
merely  the  innocent  thoughtlessness  of 
the  cherub  is  embodied  in  the  whole-hog 
man  ;  how  completely  the  higher  intelli- 
gence of  "  tire  rapt  Seraph  that  adores 
and  burns  "  is  found  in  the  Barn-burner, 
or  not  less  flaming  Old  Hunker. 

The  hierarchy  of  Angels  is  set  forth, 
by  order,  in  Milton's  enumeration  ; 

"  Thrones,  princedoms,  dominations,  vir- 
tues, powers." 

The  only  difference  is,  that  while,  in 
both,  the  thrones  hold  the  highest  place, 
among  the  democracy  the  virtues  have 
the  lowest,  if  any  at  all.  They  are  held 
to  be  incapable  of  all  public  trusts  and 
party  utility,  except  that  of  doing  what- 
ever worse  folks  bid  them  do. 

Thomas  Aquinas  says  that  the  angels 
"  were  created  in  grace,  but  yet  in  imper- 
fect beatitude."  So,  manifestly,  were 
predestinate  Locofocos,  even  though  born 
and  bred  Federalists.  For  what  is  grace 
but  the  capacity,  the  susceptibility  of  of- 
fice that  is  to  be !  and  how  can  there  be  any 
democratic  beatitude  without  it  ?  All 
soldiers  love  victory  ;  but  these  warriors 
love,  not  the  tree,  but  its  fruits — not  vic- 
tory, but  "  the  spoils"— not  "  beauty," 
but  "booty."  For  this  they  fight;  for 
this  dare  the  deeds  of  death  that  every 
democrat  performs ;  for  this  encounter  the 
utmost  perils  of  election-days  and  pot- 
houses— an  impregnable  phalanx,  firmly 
"  banded  together"  (as  one  of  their  great 
authorities  avers)  "by  the  cohesive  pow- 
er of  public  plunder." 

Again,  the  Angelic  Doctor  maintains, 
and  of  course  establishes,  "  that  angels 
are  not,  but  might  have  been,  elder  than 
the  earth."    Now,  who,  according  to  Dr. 
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Johnson,  was  the  first  democrat,  the  first 
party-leader,  we  will  not  mention  to  ears 
polite,  nor  the  blessings  conferred  upon 
his  followers  by  the  system,  then  first  at- 
tempted, of  freedom  without  what  can 
alone  set  free — virtue  and  sense.  The 
events  to  which  we  allude  occurred  about 
the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  as 
is  supposed.  Equality  was  the  inciting 
object,  the  popular  feeling,  employed  in 
the  double  revolution  then  accomplished. 
Certain  angels  were,  by  an  envious  and 
ambitious  leader,  who  loved  better  to 
reign  among  the  bad  than  serve  among 
the  good,  taught  to  believe  that  there  was 
no  difference  among  angels  ;  and  soon  af- 
ter the  same  democratic  teacher  informed 
mother  Eve  that  she  had  but  to  pluck  and 
eat  a  certain  apple,  in  order  to  become 
godlike  in  knowledge  and  power.  Thus 
Democracy,  and  the  angels,  and  the  world 
are  about  coeval. 

Thomas  Aquinas  also  argues,  with  pro- 
digious force,  "  that  angels  are  not  pre- 
cisely corporeal,  nor  yet  altogether  incor- 
poreal, in  regard  to  God,  they  are  the 
former;  in  regard  to  men,  they  are  the 
latter." 

Now  the  same  proposition  is  manifestly 
true  as  to  Locofocos— some  of  whom,  es- 
pecially,  are   of    a  wonderful   tenuity ; 
while  others  partake,  in  some  very  small 
degree,  of  the  nature  of  substance.    Mea- 
sured by  human  things,  an  Abstractionist 
is  totally  incorporeal — a  sort   of  quintes- 
sence of  immateriality;  but  meantime  a 
rotationist  or  a  spoils-man  is,  in  compar- 
ison with  celestial  substances,  pretty  car- 
nal.    Apparently  they  are   disembodied 
spirits,  but  not  without  strong  fleshly  pro- 
pensities.   Herein,  again,  they  agree  with 
the    angels :     for  everybody   has  heard 
how  these,  upon  a   certain  occasion,  fell 
in  love  with  mortal  females  ;  and  just  so 
the  Locofoco,  forgetting  his  ethereal  na- 
ture, is  certain  to  contract  a  most  mun- 
dane affection   for  a  human   nymph,  of 
most  bewitching  mien,  called  "the  spoils," 
or  for  a  fair  sister,  exceedingly  like  her, 
named  "  Public  Plunder."    To  the  charms 
of  these  terrestrial  maidens,   the   demo- 
crat, of  whatever  degree,  displays  a  pro- 
digious susceptibility,   becoming  always 
desperately  enamored  at  the  first  glimpse 
gotten;  and  then  the  passion,  once  con- 
ceived, is  eternal    and   insatiable  :  their 
fidelity  to  it  is  so  amazing  and  absorbing, 
that  tliey  have  none  left  for  anything  else. 
In  a  word,  a  single  taste  of  that  fruit  acts 
upon  them  precisely  as  Homer  fables  of 
that  African  fruitage,  the  Lotos — 


-which,  whoso  tastes. 


Insatiate  riots  in  the  sweet  repasts; 
Nor  other  thoughts  his  soul  thenceforth 

attends. 
Forgetting  country,  kindred,  home  and 

friends." 

Besides  these  damsels,  there  are  others 
of  whom  Locofocos  often  become  the 
avowed  worshipers.  We  have,  for  in- 
stance, seen  whole  troops  of  them  crowd- 
ing to  do  homage  to  a  stray  specimen  of 
foreign  aristocracy.  Abroad,  their  ea- 
gerness for  lordships  and  ladyships,  for 
court  dresses,  levees  and  kissing  hands, 
is  a  matter  of  amusing  notoriety;  of  late, 
one  of  them  has  received  the  honors  of  a 
coveted  foreign  mission,  who  is  remark- 
able for  having,  during  a  former  ambassa- 
dorial residence,  written  a  whole  octavo 
about  little  but  Duke  this.  Marquess  that, 
and  Right  Honorables  in  general.  Others 
are  seen  to  pine  for  a  consulate,  an  at- 
torneyship, or  the  like,  and  consume 
themselves  in  sighs  for  some  ill-requited 
official  affection.  We  know  several  who 
have  been  forlorn  lovers  of  a  Presidency 
for  years,  and  spent  all  their  wits  and  es- 
tates, and  worn  out  all  sorts  of  fine  clothes, 
in  making  the  agreeable  to  that  fair  but 
somewhat  capricious  mistress.  In  short, 
as  the  radiance  of  earthly  eyes  drew  down 
the  angels  of  old  and  made  them  forget 
the  skies,  so  the  glance  of  an  office  is 
sure  to  attract  a  democrat  from  on  high 
and  chase  from  his  bosom  all  memory  of 
the  heaven  of  his  principles  and  doc- 
trines. 

Once  more,  Milton  (the  next  authority 
to  Thomas  Aquinas,  as  to  these  things,) 
sayeth  that"  Angels  have  no  determinate 
shape  of  their  own,  but  take  with  ease 
whatever  guise  or  semblance  they  choose." 

Herein,  it  will  at  once  be  seen,  the  an- 
gelic and  democratic  natures  concur  again. 
Like  the  angel,  the  democrat  assumes 
what  form,  like  the  chamelion  what  col- 
or he  lists.  Yesterday  a  fierce  Federalist, 
to-day  he  is  a  furious  Republican,  and 
denounceth,  above  all  things,  the  Black 
Cockade.  Within  a  week  he  shall  be  a 
Protectionist  and  a  Free  Trade  man,  mere- 
ly by  a  letter  of  due  equivocation  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Kane  ;  of  which  letter,  one 
who  is  presently  to  be  a  Secretary  of 
State  shall  forthwith  affirm  everywhere 
that  he  has  always  known  that  "  them 
are  his  friend's  sentiments."  So  is  it, 
that  a  democrat  is,  without  the  smallest 
effort,  a  Force  Bill  man  and  a  Nullifier, 
a  "  Bloody  Bill"  man  and  an  Anti-TarifT- 
ite,  a  Non-Assumptionist  of  State  debts 
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and  an  assumer  of  those  of  a  foreign 
State,  a  Non-Distributionist,with  the  forty 
millions  of  surplus  revenue  of  1836  in  the 
pockets  of  his  State  ;  with  many  more 
such  transformations,  in  comparison  with 
which  those  in  Ovid  are  nothing. 

"  The  bodies  of  Angels,  (quoth 
Thomas)  are,  when  assumed,  of  thick 
air."  With  what  that  air  is  thickened, 
the  Angelic  Doctor  informs  us  not.  We 
could  understand  him  if  he  spoke  of  a 
soup,  not  a  spirit.  Air,  we  know,  can  be 
compressed,  made  dense,  by  a  pump;  but 
to  think  of  pumping  an  angel  or  a  demo- 
crat !  As  to  thickness,  if  angels  have  it 
in  the  body,  democrats  have  it  in  the 
head.  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  Thomas 
concludeth  that  there  is  no  solidity  in 
angels :  they  are,  of  course,  like  Loco- 
foco  statesmen  and  financiers,  extremely 
superficial.  "  All  their  seeming  natural 
properties  are,"  he  avers,  "  pure  illusion;" 
in  a  word,  they  have  for  their  most  tangi- 
ble quality  the  main  democratic  one  of 
Humbug. 

"  Angels,"  he  further  declares,  "  oc- 
cupy men's  bodies  along  with  their  souls, 
and  in  this  manner  govern  every  corpo- 
real creature."  Now,  this  may  very  well 
be,  as  to  many  a  democratic  tenement  of 
clay,  in  which,  through  the  smallness  of 
the  proprietary  soul,  quite  a  large  angel 
might  be  lodged,  without  any  sort  of  in- 
convenience to  the  landlord.  In  general, 
the  angelic  lodger  would  be  so  little 
troubled  by  his  co-inhabitant,  that  his 
privacy  even  would  hardly  ever  be  dis- 
turbed. We  can,  however,  fancy  other 
cases  where  the  domestic  repose  would 
be  wofuily  deranged  :  the  angel,  for  in- 
stance, that  hired  the  least  of  the  many 
cuddies,  and  corners,  and  closets,  (all  un- 
furnished,) in  the  soul-case  of  a  tiero  that 
we  wot  of,  would  certainly  find  the  place 
a  little  less  quiet  than  paradise. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  "  immaterial  es- 
sences, such  as  an  angel  or  a  soul,  occupy 
space  and  are  extended."  They  are 
stretched,  that  is  to  say — especially  such 
as  happen  to  be  hanged. 

The  next  angelic  truth  is  one  of  which 
we  have  now  daily  demonstrations  that 
convince,  though  they  by  no  means  sat- 
isfy, whole  hosts  of  democrats  :  "  Two 
angels  cannot  be  in  the  same  space  or 
place."  So  has  the  fact  been  shown  of 
late  to  be  as  to  democrats  :  two  or  more 
of  them,  for  e.\.ample,  cannot  be  in  the 
Secretaryship  of  State,  the  Treasury,  or 
at  the  "head  of  the  same  department; 
several  ot  them  may  have  been  promised 


an  appointment,  but  only  one  can  get  it 
at  a  time.  Hence  there  are  many  demo- 
cratic murmurings  and  a  wrath  not  en- 
tirely angelic.  Others,  again,  had  hoped, 
according  to  the  law  we  have  explained 
farther  back,  to  be  the  President's  angel — 
to  be  infused  into  his  body,  and  govern 
him.  But  here  again  they  were  disap- 
pointed— certain  squatters  having  already 
got  possession  there,  and  there  being  no 
such  thing  as  evicting  them,  without 
repealing  the  Preemption  and  Occupant 
Claimant  laws. 

Another  learned  inquirer  into  the  an- 
gelic nature,  looking  on  all  those  three 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  points  as  settled 
into  which  St.  Thomas  A.  had  inquired, 
suggests  some  few  additional  ones,  as 
worthy  of  solution ;  for  instance — 

"  Whether,  or  not,  angels  have  any 
innate  ideas .'"  Denied :  because  what 
is  itself  not  born  can  have  nothing  innate. 

"  Whether,  then.  Gen.  Jackson's  ideas 
of  finance  were  innate  ?"  Affirvicd :  it 
being  clear  that  they  were  derived  neither 
from  perception,  reflection,  nor  con- 
sciousness. 

"  Were  his  ideas  of  Martial  Law  in- 
nate and  inherent,  or  derivative  ?"  An- 
swer :  the  first,  perhaps ;  for  he  is  not 
suspected  of  having  studied  any  things  but 
two,  interest  and  revenge.  As  to  the 
second,  they  could  not  have  been  in- 
herent ;  for  they  stuck  at  nothing.  As  to 
the  third,  negatur,  until  some  one  shall 
show  whence  he  derived  his  ideas  of 
grammar  and  spelling.  Moreover,  he 
was  so  little  addicted  to  derivation,  that 
he  could  hardly  guess  his  own. 

"  Since  he  is  confessed  to  be  the 
'  Rock  of  Ages,'  to  which  of  the  forma- 
tions does  he  belong,  geologically  speak- 
ing .'"  Valde  duhitatur :  for  while  to  the 
best  men  who  ever  trusted  him  he  proved 
himself  of  trapp,  to  the  worst  he  was 
always  plum-pudding  stone. 

"  As  he  was  saluted,  in  party  apo- 
theosis, by  the  title  of  '  Greatest  and 
Best,'  quere,  whether  Pope's  '  Universal 
Prayer,'  (which  is  dedicated  Deo  Optimo 
maximo,)  and  certain  old  temples  with  the 
same  inscription,  were  not  really  to  him .'" 
Nodus  valde  difficilis  et  noii  solvendus 
nisi  Ritchius  intcrsit  deus  qui  ei  tribuit 
titulo,     "  Flagellar!    et    pestem    pa- 

TIUJE." 

"  Whether  the  Fall  of  Man  was  not 
really  due  to  the  taste  which  weak 
minds  like  Eve's  have  for  Abstractions  .'" 
Affirmatur :  because  really,  all  things  con- 
sidered. Eve  was  pretty  well  ofi"  in  para- 
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dise,  as  we  are  here ;  but  she  and  Gen.  "  Whether  the   ideas  of  angels    are 

Jackson  and  the  democracy  wouldn't  let  clearer  in  the  morning  ?"     Non  constat  of 

well  alone.     There  is  sense  in  the  French  either  them  or  the  democrats,  until  we 

proverb    which   says,    "  Le   mieux    est  know  what,  and  how  much,  they  have 

toujours  I'ennemi  du  bien ;"  and  again,  in  eaten  or  drunk  the  night  before, 

the  Italian  epitaph   which   records  this  "  Whether    every  angel  hears   what 

fact:  "I  was  well:  I  took  physic  ;  and  I  one  angel  says  to  another  ?"    Nequaquam, 

am  here."  if  they  do  not  say  much  kinder  things 

"  Angels  being  immaterial,  and  space  than  the  democracy  of  each  other, 

therefore  nothing  to  them,  ti)/ief/ier  or  ?J0^  "  Whether,  in  instituting  the  days  of 

they  can  pass  from  one  remote  point  to  the  week,  the  Second  Commandment  had 

another — say  from  the  Proclamation  and  any  view  to  the  famous    '  Seven  Prin- 

Force  Bill  to  Nullification,  or  from  the  ciples' of  an  Editor  who  has  one  for  every 

support    of    Mr.     Van    Buren's    Texas  day  in  the  week .'"     Immo. 

letter  to  Annexation — without  traversing  "  Whether,   at  the    resurrection,   the 

any  intermediate  space  ?"     Responditur  :  saints  will  rise  with  their  bowels  .'"     Not 

whether  possible  to  angels  or  not,  it  is  if,  like  the  Democrats,  they  never  had 

perfectly  feasible  to  the  strict  construe-  any. 
tionists. 


NO    REST. 

0,  Soul  !  dream  not  of  Rest  on  earth — 

On  !  forth  on  !  it  is  thy  doom  ; 
Too  stern  for  Pain,  too  high  for  Mirth, 

On  !  thou  must  through  light  and  gloom. 

Would'st  thou  rest,  when  thou  hast  strength 

Mated  with  the  Seraphim  ? — 
Time  outlasting,  all  whose  length 

Fades  within  thine  ages  dim  .' 

0  !  Strong  Traveller,  canst  thou  tire, 
When,  but  touching  at  the  grave, 

Thy  worn  feet  re-shod  aspire 

Winged  to  cleave  as  *Uriel  clave  .' 

Rest !  ah,  rest  then  !  Be  alone  ! 
God  the  Worker — thou  the  Drone  ! 

Soon  yon  Atom  swiftly  driving 
Past  thee  in  the  upward  race — 

Braver  for  the  Perfect  striving — 
Shall  assume  the  higher  place. 

God  the  Worker  knows  no  rest — 
Pause,  and  be  of  him  unblest. 

Lo  !  how  by  thee  all  is  flying. 

Even  matter  outspeeds  thee ; 
Stronger  thou,  yet  thou  seem'st  dying — 

Fading  down  Immensity. 

Rouse!  the  quickened  life  to  know  ! — 
God  works  subtly,  work  thou  so  ! 


*  Thither  came  Uriel,  gliding  through  the  even. — Paradise  Lost. 
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Thou  art  subtler  than  the  Wind, 

Than  the  Waters,  than  the  Light, 
Than  old  Chaos,  whom  they  bind, 

Beautiful,  on  axle  bright: — 

Yet  thou  sleepest  while  they  speed ; — 
God  of  Sleepers  has  no  need  ! 

Waiteth  Cloud,  or  Stream,  or  Flower, 

Robing  Meadows  and  the  Woods  ? 
Waiteth  the  Swallow  past  its  hour. 

Chasing  Spring  beyond  the  Floods  ? 

Yet  thou  waitest — weak,  untrue, — 
God  rebuketh  sloth  in  you. 

Sing  the  stars  wearily, 

Old  though  and  gray  ? 
Spin  they  not  cheerily 

Cycles  to-day? 
Look  they  like  failing. 
Pause  they  for  wailing. 

Since  none  can  stay .' 
Systems  are  falling — 

Autumns  have  they — 
Stars  yet  are  calling 

Life  from  Decay; 
Dead  Worlds  but  gild  them, 

Dusted  in  light — 
Dead  Times  have  filled  them 

Fuller  of  might : 
Brightening,  still  brightening. 

Round,  round  they  go — 
Eternity  lightening 

The  Way  and  the  Woe. 

De  Noto. 


ART  AND  ARTISTS  IN  AMERICA.* 

When  the  volumes  before  -us  were  classes  among  us — any  higher  life  than 
announced  as  about  to  be  issued  from  may  serve  to  furnitsh  the  plate  to  feast 
the  press,  we  designed  to  make  them  the  our  bodies  at  the  banquet,  and  the  silver 
occasion  and  text  of  some  extended  re-  to  embellish  our  coffins,  it  is  quite  time 
marks  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  for  us  to  begin.  This  we  can  do  only  by 
Ideal  Art  in  this  country.  It  is  a  subject  learning  to  forget  sometimes  this  mate- 
on  which  much  might  he  said,  we  think,  rial,  physical  existence  we  have  been 
full  of  interest  and  instruction,  and  which  living  so  long — the  feverish  and  weary 
ought  to  be  brought  home  unremittingly,  pursuit  of  mere  wealth  and  position.  We 
earnestly,  eloquently,  to  the  general  mind  must  recognize  and  icel  more  constantly 
of  the  nation.  There  is  more  dependent  the  presence  of  the  spiritual,  the  ideal — 
upon  this,  for  us  as  a  people,  than  has  at  resting  and  re-making  our  minds  in  an 
all  reached  the  appreciation  of  many.  If  atmosphere  of  the  beautiful.  We  may 
we  are  ever  to  lead — not  a  few,  but  large  become  what  is  called  a  prosperous  na- 


*  The  Artist,  the  Merchant  and  the  Statesman — of  the  age  of  the  Medici  and  of  our  own 
times.  In  two  volumes.  By  C.  Edwards  Lester,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Genoa.  New  York: 
Paine  &  Burgess,  1S45. 
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tion  without  this,  but  certainly  not  in 
any  high  sense  either  refined  or  happy. 
To  think  that  riches  are  beautiful  !  that 
national  affluence  and  power,  in  whatso- 
ever form  and  degree,  are  the  highest 
good !  We  might  as  well  prefer  the 
pomp  of  shroud  and  pall,  chased  coffin- 
plates,  torches,  and  glittering  tomb,  to 
that  delightful  sense  of  life  that  knows 
it  has  a  whole  creation  to  itself. 

We  have  never  seen  this  subject  fully 
set  forth,  in  regard  to  this  country — set 
forth  in  a  manner  to  impress  the  mass  of 
intelligent  minds  with  the  great  use  and 
necessity  of  appreciation,  encouragement 
and  labor  in  the  Fine  Arts.  It  should  be 
shown,  how  great  a  field  actually  exists 
among  us  for  original  effort  in  all  their 
departments.  It  should  be  shown,  that 
no  nation  in  the  world  ever  possessed  a 
greater  amount  of  inventive  talent ;  and 
that — as  the  creative  faculty,  that  high 
faculty  which  makes  the  great  poet  and 
painter,  is  nearly  allied  to  a  subtle  and 
ready  invention  (in  the  general  accepta- 
tion of  the  word) — it  may  be  found  in 
time,  as  we  believe,  that  no  nation  has 
possessed  more  creative  power  in  the 
world  of  pure  ideality.  It  should  be 
made  clear  to  every  one  who  will  read  at 
all  upon  the  subject,  that  in  no  way  can 
he  more  increase  the  value  of  life  to 
himself,  or  add  more  to  the  refinement 
and  glory  of  the  nation,  than  by  cultiva- 
ting a  noble  taste  for  the  Arts,  and  nobly 
encouraging  the  Artist.  It  could  be  made 
evident,  finally,  from  what  has  been 
done  and  what  is  doing,  that  a  very  great 
change  is  already  taking  place  in  this  re- 
spect, and  that  the  Americans  in  a  few 
years  will  be  found  achieving  works  in 
painting,  sculpture,  music  and  architec- 
ture, that  would  do  no  dishonor  to  the 
most  brilliant  age  of  any  other  country. 
Something  of  all  this  we  had  designed  to 
attempt  at  length.  Want  of  space  and 
time  alone  prevents  us — and  that,  we 
nope,  only  for  the  present ; — for  the  vol- 
umes before  us  are  rich  in  materials  for 
various  and  interesting  remark.  But  we 
shall  conline  ourselves  in  this  brief  arti- 
cle entirely  to  the  book,  waiting  for 
another  opportunity  to  present  what  we 
wish  to  say  ourselves. 

In  regard  to  the  aitistic  merit  of  the 
work,  we  need  ."^peak  but  brief!}'.  The 
author  is  most  evidently  in  earnest 
throughout  the  whole,  and  cares  more 
for  what  he  is  saying,  than  under  what 
form  it  is  said.  Yet  any  observable  de- 
fects in  the  general  e.vecution  are  few, 


compared  with  the  favorable  and  strong 
impressions  left  by  the  work  as  a  whole 
upon  the  reader's  mind.  The  writer  so 
manifestly  feels  what  he  is  saying,  that 
we  do  not  dwell  upon  them.  The  most 
striking  defect  is — if  we  are  to  look  at  it 
as  one  book — that  the  topics  are  so  jum- 
bled together.  The  first  volume  consists 
of  the  autobiography  of  Powers — in  the 
shape  of"  conversations"  with  the  sculp- 
tor— and  a  long  essay  on  the  Consular 
System — subjects  entirely  disconnected. 
The  author  has,  however,  something  of 
an  excuse  for  this  in  the  very  natural 
request  of  the  Sculptor,  that  what  related 
to  him  should  not  appear  in  a  volume  by 
itself.  The  second  volume  is  made  up  of 
Letters  rambling  back  and  forth  among 
a  hundred  different  topics,  without  any 
attempt  at  succession,  or  plan  of  any 
kind.  But  they  all  relate  in  some  way 
to  "  the  Artist,"  "  the  Merchant,"  or 
"  the  Statesman,"  so  as  to  come  under 
the  title  of  the  book.  The  writer's  style 
is  unequal.  Where  he  is  in  earnest  ar- 
gument or  simple  narrative,  it  is  usually 
direct  and  forcible,  sometimes  eloquent, 
nearly  always  effective.  His  familiar 
passages  are  less  happy — sometimes  a 
failure.  But  the  volumes  are  full  of  in- 
terest :  whoever  begins  them  will  read 
them  to  the  end — which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  publications  of  the  present  day. 

Of  the  Conversations  with  Powers,  the 
greatest  of  American  Sculptors,  we  shall 
say  less,  having  spoken  at  length  about 
him  in  a  preceding  number.  "  The  Con- 
sular System,"  also — well  and  truthfully 
written  throughout,  containing  much  en- 
tirely new  information,  and  proposing  a 
most  needful  reform  in  the  whole  sys- 
tem, must  be  dismissed  for  the  present. 
We  shall  take  occasion  to  recur  to  that 
important  subject  hereafter.  We  shall 
make  our  extracts,  therefore,  chiefly  from 
the  second  volume — and  such  as  to  illus- 
trate our  views  on  the  subject  of  Art  in 
this  country.  Speaking  for  themselves, 
they  will  require  little  comment. 

In  the  first  number  of  this  Review,  a 
distinguished  v.-iiler — in  an  article  enti- 
tled "  Influence  of  the  Trading  Spirit  on 
the  Social  and  Moral  Life  of  America," — 
set  forth  with  great  point  and  force  the 
laboriousness  of  Americans  in  general — 
their  entire  absorption  in  business,  to  the 
exclusion  of  nearly  all  amusement  and 
recreation,  whether  physical,  social,  or 
intellectual — the  excessive  anxiety  writ- 
ten on  their  countenances,  and  the  rapid 
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wasting  away  of  life  in  the  heated  whirl 
of  the  pursuit  of  gain.  Mr.  Lester,  in 
several  pages,  dwells  strongly  and  justly 
upon  the  point — which,  indeed,  is  too 
evident  to  escape  the  notice  of  any  ob- 
serving person. 

"  Too  generally  is  it  true,  that  the  Ameri- 
can never  abandons  his  business  till  his  busi- 
ness abandons  him  ;  and  so  far  has  this 
spirit  overcome  the  better  sense  of  our  citi- 
zens, it  is  even  considered  dangerous  for  a 
man  to  retire  from  active  life — everybody 
says  he  will  die  !  And  I  believe  there  is  some 
truth  in  it  too :  but  how  sad  a  commentary 
does  it  offer  upon  our  system  of  life — a  sys- 
tem which  turns  man  so  entirely  into  a  ma- 
chine, that  reflection  kills  him  !  And  the 
poor  victim  of  toil  is  obliged  to  toil  on,  and 
work  himself  into  the  grave,  to  keep  out  of 
it,  through  that  very  period  of  life  nature  has 
consecrated  to  the  hallowed  pleasures  of  re- 
tirement and  reflection." 

He  adds,  soon  after,  a  fine  passage 
about  a  young  American,  who  ran  away 
from  his  country  to  save  himself  from 
being  consumed  in  its  feverish  life. 

"  He  had  begun  life  as  all  Americans  be- 
gin to  live — like  a  candle  in  the  night-wind, 
which  does  not  burn  brightly  and  steadily 
away,  but  consumes  itself  in  its  own  wild 
flames.  He  was  all  euthusiasm,  all  feeling. 
Drawn  into  the  rapid  current,  he  knew  not 
where  it  wa.s  bearing  him,  till  it  was  almost 
too  late  to  save  himself.  At  last  he  woke  ; 
he  abandoned  his  pursuits,  and  tried  to  break 
up  his  old  associations  by  traveling  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  But 
everywnere  he  found  himself  surrounded  by 
the  wild  workings  of  that  heated,  crazed  life, 
that  burns  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  for- 
ests of  Arkansas.  He  had  now  come  to  Italy, 
to  find  repose-  'I  did  not,'  said  he,  'come 
abroad  for  a  change  of  climate — one  climate 
is  as  good  as  another  for  a  man  whose  dis- 
ease is  in  his  soul — his  mind — his  passions. 
But  I  came  abroad  to  get  away  from  that 
dreadful  steam-life  we  all  lead  there.  This 
was  what  had  killed  me,  and  I  believed  its 
opposite  would  bring  me  to  life.  I  had  not 
been  two  days  in  Genoa  before  I  found  all  I 
had  believed  was  true,  and  began  to  realize 
what  I  had  hoped  for.  1  am  recovering  from 
that  death-like  exhaustion  that  followed  the 
excitement  of  years,  when  my  fever  had  not 
had  a  quiet  day  to  cool  oflT.  And  now  that 
iron  girdle  that  has  so  long  bound  my  brain 
is  giving  way,  and  my  blood  once  more  be- 
gins to  glideVnioothly  along  its  channels,  as 
It  did  bi-'fore  I  knew  what  care  was.  Nor  can 
any  one  in  this  world  tell  either  how  sad  or 
how  happy  I  ain.  I  am  ready  to  smile  or  to 
weep  every  time  I  look  out  of  my  window, 
or  think  of  my  past  life.  I  feel  like  a  sailor 
who  has  escaped  from  a  shipwreck,  when  he 
beirins  to  recover  from  his  fatigues  and  his 
dangers,  and  looks  off  on  the  wild  ocean, 
whose  ragings  cannot  reach  him.  I  dare  not 
read  even  an  American  newspaper— I  hardly 
dare  talk  to  one  of  my  countrymen,  tor  iear 
I  may  once  more  begin  to  think,  and  dream, 
and  live  in  that  Jirc-world.    "When  I  think  ot 


America,  it  seems  to  me  like  some  vast  bat- 
tle-field in  the  dim  distance,  where  I  can 
faintly  distinguish  the  shock  of  ten  thousand 
squadrons,  and  see  the  dust  and  smoke  roll- 
ing up  heavily  into  the  lurid  sky  ;  and  I  never 
wish  to  mingle  in  it  again.  When  I  entered 
the  ship  to  sail  for  Europe,  I  was  twenty-five 
years  old.  Iliad  no  disease  the  physicians 
could  name,  and  yet  I  was  broken  down, 
worn  out.  I  felt  as  though  I  had  lived  a  cen- 
tury. I  could  hardly  walk  up  the  ship's  lad- 
der, and  my  friends  said  I  was  going  to  Eu- 
rope to  die,  and  every  one  I  passed  seemed 
sad  when  they  looked  at  me  ;  and  yet  I  was 
born  with  an  iron  constitution,  and  I  had 
never  been  ill  enough  a  single  day  to  keep 
my  room.  J  was  not  five-and-twenty,  and 
yet  I  was  worn  out,  and  supposed  I  must  die. 

"'All  I  wanted  was  rest,  quiet,  peace- 
words  we  know  not  the  .nieanin'^  of  in 
America  !  We  have  a  noble  government,  a 
noble  country,  a  noble  people  ;  all,  all  is  good 
but  this  dreadful  waste  of  life — this  soul-tir- 
ing damps  it  all.  I  wa^  thinking  about  it 
this  morning  as  I  took  an  early  walK  through 
the  Doria  Gardens,  that  look  out  on  the  sea. 
The  sun's  early  light  was  flaming  on  the 
sharp  peaks  af  the  distant  Appennines,  and 
the  city  was  beginning  to  wake  from  its 
sleep  ;  but  so  slowly,  so  calmly,  that  when 
the  sun  had  been  up  an  hour,  I  could  hear 
only  the  subdued  hum  of  active  but  not  ex- 
cited thousands.  I  remembered  that  terrific 
roar  that  woke  me  every  morning  in  our 
American  cities,  and  the  difference  was  that 
of  the  April  shower  and  the  August  thunder- 
storm. That  is  the  life  that  wears  us  out  at 
home  :  it  drives  the  young  man  through  col- 
lege and  into  a  profession  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one ;  and  five  years  at  the  bar,  in  the  pul- 
pit, or  in  the  counting-house,  and  he  is  bro- 
ken down.  This  is  the  life  that  fades  out  our 
wives,  and  gives  them  at  thirty  a  languid, 
pallid,  careworn  look  a  European  woman  sel- 
dom gets,  and  never  till  late  in  life  ;  this  is 
the  life  that  makes  and  breaks  a  thousand 
banks  in  half  a  generation  ;  that  makes  mil- 
lions rich  and  poor  again  the  same  year  ;  that 
brings  on  commercial  pan  cs  and  convulsions; 
this  IS  the  life  that  makes  our  soirees  bii;ter- 
ous  and  noisy  as  our  political  meetings  ;  that 
exiles  quiet  from  our  social  and  domestic 
life,  and  infects  every  scene  of  honie,  and 
family,  and  friends,  and  society,  with  the 
busincgs,  the  dollar  spirit.  How  few  of  our 
countiymen  know  how  much  they  lose — 
how  few  know  how  much  life  might  be 
made  worth ! 

"  The  economy  of  life  [in  Europe]  is  far 
better  understood  than  with  us.  Her  schol- 
ars study  more  intensely,  and  accomplish  far 
more,  and  live  far  longer,  than  our  own.  Her 
professional  men  run  a  longer  and  a  brighter 
career.  Her  commercial  men  amass  greater 
fortunes,  and  lead  a  life  of  less  toil.  Her 
women  live  in  society,  and  seem  never  to 
grow  old,  for  they  are  always  young  with 
cheerfulness.     Why  is  all  this  1 

''  If  the  enigma  were  to  be  solved  by  a  sin- 
gle word,  I  should  say — Aimtscmcnt.  I'very 
European,  even  the  slave  classes  (I  do  not 
speak  of  t'ngland),  has  his  honrsor  moinents 
of  diversion,  of  rrhwwUon, oi  dolrc  fnrnicnte; 
ail  of  whieh  is  as  necessary  to  jieifect  health 
of  body  and  mind  as  sleep,  or  food,  or  rest. 
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The  merchant  goes  to  his  counting-house  at 
two;  reposes  himself  in  his  private  cabinet 
or  library  ;  dines  at  four;  rides  out  into  the 
country  with  his  family,  and  devotes  the 
evening  to  society  or  amusement.  The 
scholar,  the  professor,  the  artist,  the  clergy- 
man, all  abandon  their  occupations  after  a 
certain  hour  of  the  day;  and  till  the  next 
morning,  all  thought,  all  talk,  all  solicitude 
about  their  affairs  is  banished.  For  the  rest 
of  the  day  they  are  men  of  leisure  and  of 
society.  A  walk,  a  soiree,  an  opera,  a  card- 
party,  a  concert,  anything  that  makes  life 
bright  and  the  heart  glad. 

"Such  is  the  life  the  experience  of  two  thou- 
sand years  has  taught  the  Old  World  ;  and 
although,  in  making  its  way  into  our  social 
system  in  America,lt  must  battle  against  the 
•  giant  spirit  of  gain  on  one  side,  and  the  nar- 
row spirit  of  religious  bigotry  on  the  other, 
yet  it  is  appearing  among  us.  It  is  already 
strongly  developed  in  the  change  of  hours  of 
business,  and  the  arrangements  of  commerce 
— in  the  increased  numbers  who  _  pass  their 
summers  at  watering-places  and  in  tours  of 
pleasure — in  a  relaxation  of  that  narrow  self- 
ishness which  branded  a  love  for  intellectual 
and  social  amusement  as  impiety  and  sin — 
in  a  wide  and  general  diffusion  of  a  love  and 
patronage  of  the  fine  arts — in  a  taste  for  hor- 
ticulture, landscape-gardening,  and  the  life 
of  the  villa,  with  its  repose,  and  elegant  and 
noble  amusements — in  the  vast  mcrease  of 
the  numbers  of  our  countrymen  who  are 
coming  to  Europe  and  going  back  Americans 
— in  the  cultivation  of  a  home  feeling  and  a 
national  spirit — in  our  literature,  our  celebra- 
tions, and  our  jubilees — in  a  single  ^yord,  in 
the  development  of  that  love  for  society,  for 
those  liberal  aud  elegant  pursuits  and  plea- 
sures which  constitutes  the  great  and  only 
charm  of  the  social  life  of  Europe." 

And  what  have  we  gained  as  a  people, 
we  ask  again,  when,  having  become  what 
the  world  calls  prosperous,  wealthy,  we 
find  at  the  premature  close  of  life,  that 
we  have  missed  the  betterhalf  of  all  that 
life  was  made  for?  There  is  another 
passage  speaking  to  this  point. 

" '  Nothing"  is  more  natural  than  that  we 
should  not  know  everything  in  these  United 
States ' — such  were  the  words  of  the  gifted 
AUston.  Science  cannot  teach  man  all 
he  should  know.  He  may  be  learned  and 
great,  and  yet  not  be  happy.  He  may  be 
rich,  and  never  be  able  to  reckon  among  his 
possessions  what  those  who  have,  feel  is 
worth  more  than  gold.  It  is  not  enough  for 
man  to  embark  on  the  rapid  whirl  of  excited 
life  that  bears  the  American  on — to  be  free, 
to  be  educated,  to  be  surrounded  by  luxury, 
and  have  all  our  pleasure  done  at  our  bid- 
ding. There  is  something  worth  more  than 
fine  equipages,  and  routs,  and  wealth,  and — 
even  liberty.  There  is  an  inner  life,  the  life 
of  the  soul,  for  which  all  else  was  made;  and 
all  else  is  only  to  the  soul  what  the  winds, 
and  the  waves,  and  the  ship  are  to  the  voya- 
ger when  his  voyage  is  done  His  wants  are 
few  and  simple,  and  he  only  hopes  to  reach 
his  port  in  safety.  There  is  a  moral  life 
worth  more  than  the  life  of  the  body,  and  for 
which   the  body   was   given.     It   lives  in 


thought  and  in  feeling,  in  all  those  high  and 
generous  emotions  which  sometimes  thrill 
the  bosom  of  every  man.  They  soften  the 
heart  when  we  contemplate  the  generous  and 
the  beautiful — they  elevate  the  soul  when  we 
gaze  on  the  great  and  the  lofty— they  start 
the  tear  when  the  soul  is  full." 

Whatever,  then,  will  serve  to  take  us 
out  of  this  low  atmosphere  in  which  we 
have  been  living,  into  one  more  ethereal 
and  spiritual,  is  to  be  assiduously  culti- 
vated. And  what  will  best  accomplish 
this .'  Surely,  next  to  virtue,  a  refined 
taste  for  the  Fine  Arts — for  all  ideal  cre- 
ations, whether  in  Poetry  or  Music, 
Sculpture,  Painting,  or  Architecture. 
Knowledge,  Science,  alone  will  not  do  it. 
We  almost  agree  with  the  strong  lan- 
guage of  the  writer,  "  Where  there  are 
not  the  fruits  of  these.  Science  is  only  a 
curse — for  without  its  morale  it  only 
withers  up  the  soul.  I  would  rather  be 
the  Swiss  peasant,  with  no  wish  or  hope 
to  wander  beyond  my  native  valley,  and 
have  my  free  heart,  and  warm  bosom, 
and  gay  and  sweet  communings  with  the 
playing  brook,  and  the  wild  flower,  and 
the  valley-bird,  and  the  mountain  sunset, 
and  never  know  till  1  die  that  the  earth 
goes  round  the  sun,  than  to  crowd  my 
heart  with  science  !" 

But  if  the  Arts  are  of  so  vast  import- 
ance to  a  people,  how  shall  they  be, 
reared  and  cherished  among  them,  and 
obtain  over  them  a  daily  and  living  in- 
fluence .'  Undoubtedly  a  love  for  ideal 
creations  must  be  mainly  a  growth  from 
the  people  themselves.  If,  when  they 
have  had  teachers  among  them  with  "  the 
vision  and  the  faculty  divine,"  they  will 
not  yield  themselves,  at  some  time,  to  the 
influence  of  the  true  and  beautiful,  it  is 
useless  to  expect  it  for  them.  The  gov- 
ernment of  a  nation,  however,  can  do 
much  towards  such  an  end,  where  the 
capacity  and  power  of  perception  are  ex- 
istent among  them.  We  know  that  it  is 
undemocratic  in  this  country  to  intimate 
that  government  has  anything  to  do 
with  such  matters — having  for  its  chief 
business,  to  see  that  men  are  equal.  We 
do  not  agree  with  Democracy  in  this  re- 
spect. And  we  are  somewhat  encouraged 
in  our  heresy,  by  observing  that  all  the 
nations  that  have  ever  known  what  hon- 
or was — whether  Monarchies  or  Repub- 
lics—  have  pursued  a  very  different 
course.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
a  government  can  assist  the  growth  of 
the  Arts  among  its  citizens— by  adorning 
its  public  grounds  and  buildings  with 
statues    and    paintings— by    multiply- 
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ing  noble  structures — by  raising  monu- 
ments and  tombs  to  its  illustrious  dead — 
especially  by  commissioning  native  talent 
instead  of  a  foreign  artist.  And  what 
has  been  our  enlightened  policy?  One 
extract,  out  of  many,  will  judge  between 
us  and  other  nations  : 

"The  two  most  distinguished  painters  we 
have  ever  had,  have  been  offered  commis- 
sions only  when  they  were  too  old  to  execute 
them  :  1  need  not  say  that  I  allude  to  AUston 
and  Vanderlyn.  As  early  as  1811,  Allston's 
'Dead  Man  raised  by  Elisha's  Bones,'  gain- 
ed from  the  British  Institution,  where  he  en- 
tered into  competition  with  the  best  painters 
in  Europe,  a  prize  of  two  hundred  guineas. 
'  Jacob's  Dream'  went  into  the  gallery  of 
the  Earl  of  Egremont;  'Elijah  in  the  De- 
sert,' adorned  the  library  of  Mr.  Labouchere 
of  the  British  Parliament;  '  Uriel  in  the  Sun' 
was  purchased  by  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  ; 
and  I  know  not  how  many  other  beautiful 
creations  of  his  pencil  became  the_  gems  of 
foreign  amateurs.  While  he  was  in  the  full 
vigor  of  youth  and  the  glow  of  creative 
genius.  Congress  seemed  tooe  as  unconscious 
of  his  merit  as  of  a  man  yet  unborn.  But 
they  discovered  their  mistake,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  with  public  bodies,  when  too  late  to 
correct  it.  He  was  offered  a  valuable  com- 
mission by  the  government  when  too  late  to 
accept  it  ;  and  he  declined  it,  I  am  told,  in  an 
eloquent  and  affecting  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  State! — a  document  which  wiU  one  day 
be  pointed  to  by  the  historian  as  a  sarcasm 
too  bitter  for  any  country  but  our  own — a 
country  which  produces  many  great  artists, 
but  starves  them  all  out  of  it ;  a  practice 
more  cruel  than  that  of  the  vulture,  for  she 
only  devours  her  young. 

"  V^anderlyn  was  offered  a  commission  at 
last,  and  he  is  now  engaged  upon  it  at  Paris.  I 
have  heard  it  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms, 
and  I  have  been  also  (old  of  the  hitter  regrets 
of  that  great  man  that  it  had  not  been 
offered  to  him  'before  his  sight  erew  dim, 
and  his  hand  began  to  tremble.'  The  picture 
will,  I  doubt  not,  still  show  the  pencil  that 
painted  the  '  Ariadne,' and  'Marius  amid 
the  ruins  of  Carthage.'  Such  a  spectacle  is 
more  melancholy  than  was  the  sight  of  Wal- 
ter Scott's  mind  in  ruins.  We  are  told  that 
during  the  visit  he  made  to  Italy  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  with  the  hope  of  recovering 
from  the  shock  that  broke  down  his  consti- 
tution, he  was  invited -to  preside  over  a 
meeting  of  savans.  The  spectacle  of  the 
Great  Wizard  of  the  North  staggering  under 
the  dark  eclipse  that  fell  on  him  from  the 
grave  was  too  sad  ;  the  savans  wept,  and 
his  friends  led  him  from  the  room.  I?ut  a 
sadder  spectacle  by  far  is  presented  in  the 
fate  of  a  great  genius  who  has  been  neglect- 
ed by  his  country  till  his  keen  eye  grows 
dim  ;  but  who,  although  he  had  thrown  his 
cunning  pencil  aside  to  paint  no  more,  takes 
it  up  at  the  tardy  call  of  a  repentant  country, 
and  tries  to  rally  his  strength  for  a  laft  effort, 
which  will  perpetuate  his  name  M'ith  the  mar- 
ble pillars  of  the  capilol;  like  the  old  battle- 
horse  of  the  Black  Prince,  who  hoard  the 
trumpet  call,  and  broke  out  of  his  cell — to  die. 
We  hardly  know  whether  to  rejoice  over  this 


late  justice  of  our  government  to  Vanderlyn, 
or  to  regret  it.  If  the  work  be  even  superbly 
done,  it  certainly  cannot  be  the  work  he 
would  have  made  twenty  years  ago  ;  and  it 
will  cost  too  much  pain  and  effort  to  the  brave 
and  beautiful  spirit  that  creates  it.  If  it  be 
ill-done,  it  will  do  injustice  to  the  genius  of 
Vanderlyn,  and  be  too  bitter  and  lasting  a 
dishonor  to  his  country. 

"When  the  great  Thorwalsden  went  home 
to  Copenhagen  to  die,  after  his  myriad  crea- 
tions of  grandeur  and  beauty,  he  was  received 
with  the  thunder  of  cannon  along  the  coast, 
and  processions  and  gala  fcstas  bespoke  the 
general  enthusiasm.  He  was  greeted  back 
to  his  country  with  the  honors  decreed  to  a 
Roman  victor,  and  became  the  companion 
of  his  sovereign.  When  he  died,  the  king 
conducted  his  funeral.  He  followed  him  to 
the  grave  uncovered,  as  chief  mourner,  at- 
tended by  all  his  court;  and  with  his  own 
hands  he  helped  lay  the  great  sculptor  in  his 
tomb.  There  were  public  demonstrations  of 
grief,  and  the  court  and  the  city  went  into 
mourning. 

"As  great  a  genius  was  Washington  Allston; 
and  his  works,  though  not  as  numerous,  dis- 
play as  high  an  order  of  talent.  He  was  gift- 
ed with  a  poetical  genius,  Coleridge  once  re- 
marked to  Campbell,  so  the  latter  told  me,  un- 
surpassed by  any  man  of  his  age  ! 

"  Allston  was  appreciated  by  the  few  ;  but 
any  one  who  should  have  suggested  that  his 
death  was  a  national  calamity  that  called 
for  demonstrations  of  sorrow,  like  those  ex- 
hibited by  the  Danes,  of  that  ice-bound  coast, 
to  their  Thorwalsden,  would  have  most  likely 
been  met  with  a  reply  not  unlike  the  follow- 
ing: 'Why,  a  body  would  suppose  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  was  dead ! !' 
Ages  will  roll  by,  and  the  wild  flower,  and 
it  may  be  the  wild  briar,  grow  over  the  grave 
of  the  great  Poet-Painter,  and  a  long  succes- 
sion of  Presidents  will  come,  and  men 
enough  will  be  found  without  hunting  for 
them  to  fill  that  post ;  but  ages  may  yet  go  by 
before  the  successor  of  Allston  appears  ! 

"  But  our  children  will  one  day  build  the  sep- 
ulchres of  our  prophets,  though  their  fathers 
kiUed  them." 

How  many  liberal  commissions  might 
be  given  to  native  artists  of  genius,  if 
only  each  State  would  commission  some 
painting  to  adorn  the  buildings  of  her 
capitol,  or  an  appropriate  bust  or  monu- 
ment for  some  one  of  her  distinguished 
sons.  How  many  the  government  might 
employ,  and  for  how  long  a  time,  if  she 
were  willing  to  remember  the  great  men 
who  have  served  in  her  councils,  com- 
manded on  her  battle-fields,  or  fallen  for  her 
flag  on  the  ocean,  and  would  permit  their 
fellow-countryinen — artists,  of  genius  as 
great  as  theirs — to  commemorate  their 
resting-places.  But  the  expense !  Gov- 
ernment cannot  go  to  such  expense  I  .Be- 
loved patriot,  and  scrupulous  devotee  of 
economy  !  your  frugal  government  could 
expend  "$30,000,000  in  a  profitless  and 
needless  war  with  Florida  Indians  ;  but 
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to  bestow  a  public  memorial  at  a  cost  of 
some  $20,000  or  $50,000  on  a  statesman 
or  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  is  an  un- 
warranted prodigality  !  "  Andre,  the 
Spy,"  says  the  author  of  these  volumes, 
<'  was  brought  across  the  Atlantic  by  a 
solemn  act  of  Parliament,  and  entombed 
by  the  side  of  heroes,  and  over  him 
breathes  the  marble  of  a  great  sculptor. 

"  And  where  does  Hale,  the  American 
spy — a  loftier  and  a  nobler  character — 
sleep  .'  Nobody  appears  to  know  except 
a  few  fair,  brave  women  of  Connecticut, 
who  are  building  his  monument  with 
their  needles ;  and  1  need  not  say  that 
every  stitch  is  to  our  Government  a  stitch 
of  shame  !  I 

"  Courage,  my  countrymen  !  Bare 
your  breasts  to  the  foe  !  lor  if  you  fall, 
your  grateful  Government  will  spend 
days  of  dispute  in  Congress  upon  the 
propriety  of  granting  your  widows  and 
children  an  humble  pittance  that  will 
hardly  insure  them  bread,  and  even  take 
this  away  by  Act  of  Congress  if  your 
widow  marries.  No  stone  will  ever  be 
raised  over  your  bones  except  by  the 
ploughshare;  history  may  indeed  record 
your  merits  long  after  you  are  dead,  but 
even  these  may  become  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute if  you  happen  to  live,  and  the  vic- 
tory be  discovered  to  have  been  won  by 
another  man." 

"  I  think  the  ruined  brick  monument  of 
Lawrence  in  the  New  York  Trinity 
churchyard  will  justify  me  in  all  I  have 
said.  If  there  ever  was  a  man  who  died 
gloriously  under  the  American  flag,  he 
was  the  man ;  and  I  am  certain  that  in 


any  other  country  in  the  world  his  gov- 
ernment would  have  heaped  all  honor 
upon  his  tomb.  The  thought  of  that 
ruined  monument  added  bitterness  to 
his  child's  last  hours  when  she  died  in 
Florence  a  year  ago  ! 

"  It  is  said  Republics  are  ungrateful. 
Ours  may  be,  but  others  have  not  been. 
A  Greek  or  Roman  soldier  never  drew  on 
the  helmet  to  rush  upon  the  foes  of  his 
country  without  thinking  of  the  glory  in 
which  his  country  would  embalm  his 
name.  If  the  Roman  soldier  fell  in  battle, 
the  Republic  took  care  to  see  his  family 
did  not  want — if  he  came  back  from  his 
wars  victorious,  he  retired  in  his  old  age 
to  a  little  farm  the  Republic  gave  him  as 
a  reward  for  his  patriotism,  and  passed 
his  last  days  in  peace.  None  of  the  citi- 
zens of  those  ancient  Republics  ever 
rendered  any  signal  service  to  their 
country  without  receiving  some  proof  of 
its  gratitude.  It  was  so  with  the  glorious 
Republics  of  the  middle  ages.  Many  of 
those  stupendous  palaces  which  now 
adorn  Venice,  Genoa,  Bologna,  Florence, 
Pisa  and  Rome,  were  built  by  those  Re- 
publics for  their  illustrious  citizens." 

But  we  have  quoted  and  commented 
as  much  as  our  limits  will  allow. 

We  believe  a  better  state  of  things  is 
arising  in  the  country.  There  is  genius, 
there  is  appreciation ;  we  may  reason- 
ably hope  that,  in  the  course  of  one  cen- 
tury, even  a  majority  of  Congress  may 
succeed  in  persuading  themselves,  that  it 
is  not  a  waste  of  the  People's  money  to 
expend  it  on  a  monument  for  one  who 
died  for  the  People. 


CRITICAL    NOTICES. 


TheMissiomaryMemoeial:  A  Literary  and 
Rdigiova,  Souvenir.  New  York:  E,  Walk- 
er, 114  Fulton  street. 

The  annuals  that  have  usually  been' pub- 
lished, have  had  no  definite  object  in  view, 
other  than  a  display  of  taste  in  embellished 
literature.  The  one  before  us — the  first  of 
its  name — has,  in  addition  to  this,  a  particu- 
1  ar  aim,  and  that  a  very  noble  one — making 
known  by  various  sketches  the  nature  and 
history  of  that  noblest  of  all  human  enter- 


prises, the  extension  of  the  sublime,  and 
simple,  and  most  efficient  Christian  faith,  by 
single-hearted  and  devoted  men,  into  all  parts 
of  the  world,  however  remote  and  savage. 
It  is  evident,  that  this  field  cannot  fail  to 
afford  many  incidents  of  singular  interest — 
adventures  and  trials  of  these  earnest  men 
in  deserts  and  wildernesses,  among  the  un- 
cultured portions  of  mankind — and  greatly 
elevated  in  the  character  of  this  interest  by 
connection  with  so  exalted  a  cause.    There 
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are,  besides,  many  abstract  themes  to  be 
dwelt  upon — entirely  peculiar  and  impres- 
sive. "We  are  very  glad  this  kind  of  souvenir 
has  been  projected,  and  hope  it  will'find  such 
encouragement  as  to  insure  an  annual  ap- 
pearance. 

The  present  volume  is  in  every  respect 
creditable.    The  paper  and  typography  are 
fine,  even  in  this  age  of  superfine  printing ; 
and  the  two  embellishments  in  the  front  are 
worth  the  dozens  intended  to  ornament  many 
of  the  annuals  inflicted  upon  us.    The  prin- 
cipal one— printed,  by  a  new  art,  in  oil  colors 
— is  a  very  effective  thing,  representing  the 
burning  of  a  ship,  by  hghtning,  off"  Ceylon. 
The  contributors  are  from  among  the  distin- 
guished writers  of  the  country,  though  they 
have  not.  in  all  cases,  done  justice  to  them- 
selves.    Of  the  pieces,  particularly  on  mis- 
sionary themes,  the  opening  pages,  by  Rev. 
J.  W.Alexander;  "The  Reciprocal  Influence 
of  Missions,"  by  Rev.  Erskine  Mason  ;  "Mo- 
hegan  Missions,"  by  Miss  F.  M.  Caulkins ; 
"  The  Turk  and  His  Dominions,"  by  Rev. 
S.  W.  Fisher,  A.  M.  ;  "  Martyrdom  of  Mis- 
sionaries," by  W.  B.  Sprague,  D.  D. ;  "  De- 
parture of  the  Rev.  John  "Williams,"  by  the 
author  of  "  Pen  and  Ink  Sketches ;"  and 
"  "Woman,  the  Gospel  Messenger,"  by  Mrs. 
E.  R.  Steel,  are  the  most  interesting.    The 
last-mentioned  is  written  with  much  grace — a 
light,  but  valuable  memorial  of  feminine  en- 
thusiasm and  effort  in  the  past  ages,  for  the 
faith  of  the  Cross.    Besides  these,  there  are 
two  fine  sketches— " Burmah "  and  "The 
Burning  of  the  Tanjore ;"  and  a  small  lucu- 
bration "  On  the  "Winds,"  by  Harry  Franco, 
is  written  with  something  of  the  happy  union 
of  unique  expression  and  pure  Enghsh  char- 
acteristic of  that  writer.     The  poetry,  as 
might  be  expected— judging  from  all  similar 
books  that  have  been  issued — is  inferior  to 
the  prose.    Rev.  Ralph  Hoyt,  however,  has 
a  piece  in  his  peculiar  simple  and  mellow 
vein,  entitled  "Pity,"  but  hardly  improved, 
we  think,  by  the  determined  repetition  of  the 
last  word.    "The  Memorial,"  by  Whittier, 
is  in  his  style,  clear,   vigorous    and   rapid. 
He  is  certainly  one  of  our  finest  versifiers; 
such  melodious  passages  as  the  one  below 
are  frequent  in  his  writings : 

•'  In  many  an  isle  whose  coral  feet 
The  surges  of  that  ocean  beat. 
In  thy  pahn-shadows,  Oahu, 

Aud  Ilonoluhi's  silver  bay, 
Amidst  Owhyhee's  hills  of  blue. 

And  taro-plains  af  Tooboonai, 
Are  gentle  hearts,  which  long  shall  be 
Sad  as  our  own  at  thought  of  thee." 


"The  Sisters'  Grave,"  by  the  author  of 
"Pen  and  Ink  Sketches,"  is  very  well— one  or 
two  verses,  very  fine  ;  Mr.  Tuckerman  has  a 
sonnet— as  usual;  Mrs.  Sigourney  and  Miss 
Gould  two  or  three  pieces  each;  "W.  W.  Lord 
some  verses— "The  Ship  "—decidedly  ap- 
propriate—  and  original  enough;  several 
jumping  anapaestics,  by  Mr.  Griswold,  suffi- 
ciently readable  —  once;  Mr.  Poe — "The 
Lake  " — that  cannot  add  to  his  reputation ; 
and  Mr.  Simms  about  twenty  pages  of  verse, 
on  a  theme  never  before  touchedC?)— Pocahon- 
tas— on  a  whole,  not  so  much  poetry,  as  po- 
etical, but  containing  several  capital  passages. 
But  altogether  the  best  thing  in  the  volume 
is  "The  Captive,"  by  J.  R.  Lowell.  It  is, 
in  fact,  among  the  best  things  he  has  written. 
"We  show  our  belief  by  quoting  it  entire — 
which  we  certainly  would  not  do  with  some 
of  his  Parnassian  efforts : 

THE    CAPTIVE, 

BY  J.   R.   LOWELL. 

It  was  past  the  hour  of  trysting, 

But  she  lingered  for  him  still ; 
Like  a  child,  the  eager  streamlet 

Leaped  and  laughed  adown  the  hill, 
Happy  to  be  free  at  twilight, 

From  its  toiUng  at  the  mill. 

Then  the  great  moon,  on  a  sudden, 

Ominous,  and  red  as  blood, 
Startling  as  a  new  creation. 

O'er  the  eastern  hill-top  stood. 
Casting  deep  and  deeper  shadows 

Through  the  mystery  of  the  wood; 

Dread  closed  huge  and  vague  about  her. 
And  her  thoughts  turned  fearfully 

To  her  heart,  if  there  some  shelter 
From  the  silence  there  might  be. 

Like  dead  cedars  leaning  inland 
From  the  blighting  of  the  sea. 

Yet  he  came  not,  and  the  stillness 
Dampened  round  her  like  a  tomb ; 

She  could  feel  cold  eyes  of  spirits 
Looking  on  her  through  the  gloom  ; 

She  could  hear  the  groping  footsteps 
Of  some  blind,  gigantic  Doom. 

Suddenly  the  silence  wavered 

Like  a.  light  mist  in  the  wind, 
For  a  voice  broke  gently  through  it. 

Felt  like  sunshine  by  the  blind. 
And  the  dread,  like  mist  in  sunlight. 

Furled  serenely  from  her  mind. 

"  Once  my  love,  my  love  forever. 

Flesh  or  spirit,  still  the  same. 
If  I  missed  the  hour  of  trysting, 

Do  not  think  my  faith  to  blame, — 
I,  alas,  was  made  a  captive. 

As  from  Holy  Land  I  came, 

"  On  a  green  spot  in  the  desert. 

Gleaming  like  an  emerald  star, 
"Where  a  palm-tree,  in  lone  silence 

Yearning  for  its  mate  afar, 
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Droops  above  a  silver  runnel, 
Slender  as  a  scimetar. 

"  There  thou'lt  find  the  humble  postern 

To  the  castle  of  my  foe  ; 
If  thy  love  burn  clear  and  faithful, 

Strike  the  gateway  green  and  low. 
Ask  to  enter,  and  the  warder 

Surely  will  not  say  thee  no. 

"  Wrap  around  me,  for  an  instant. 
The  warm  lustre  of  thine  eyes. 

Coldly  gleams  this  northern  moonlight. 
Coldly  bend  these  northern  skies, — 

Ah,  farewell !  I  hear  the  matins 
Sung  e'en  now  in  Paradise." 

Slept  again  the  aspen  silence. 
But  her  loneliness  was  o'er ; 

Round  her  heart  a  motherly  patience 
Wrapt  its  arms  for  evermore  ; 

From  her  soulebb'd  back  the  sorrow. 
Leaving  smooth  the  golden  shore. 

Donned  she  iiow  the  pilgrim  scallop. 
Took  the  pilgrim  staff  in  hand  ; 

Like  a  cloud-shade,  flitting  eastward. 
Wandered  she  o'er  sea  and  land ; 

Her  soft  footsteps  in  the  desert 
Fell  like  cool  rain  on  the  sand. 

Air-rung  bells  of  convents  faintly 
Chimed  sometimes  from  out  the  sky. 

Haply  from  those  ghostly  cities 
Which  she  saw  before  her  fly. 

Frail  as  are  the  tall  sand-pillars 
Of  the  mad  wind's  masonry. 

Soon  beneath  the  palm-tree's  shadow 
Knelt  she  at  the  postem  low ; 

And  thereat  she  knocketh  gently. 
Fearing  much  the  warder's  no  ; 

All  her  heart  stood  still  and  listen'd, 
As  the  door  swung  backward  slow. 

Saw  she  there  no  surly  warder. 
With  an  eye  like  bolt  and  bar ; 

Through  her  soul  a  sense  of  music 
Throbbed,— and,  like  a  Guardian  Lar, 

On  the  threshold  stood  an  angel. 
Bright  and  silent  as  a  star. 

Fairest  seemed  he  of  God's  seraphs, 

And  her  spirit,  lily-wise. 
Blossomed  when  he  turned  upon  her 

The  deep  welcome  of  his  eyes. 
Sending  upward  to  the  sunlight 

All  its  dew  for  sacrifice. 

Then  she  heard  a  voice  come  onward. 

Singing  with  a  rapture  new. 
As  Eve  heard  the  songs  in  Eden, 

Dropping  earthward  with  the  dew; 
Well  she  knew  the  happy  singer. 

Well  the  happy  song  she  knew. 

Forward  leaped  she  o'er  the  threshold. 

Eager  as  a  gleaming  surf; 
Fell  from  the  spirit's  languor,       ' 

Fell  from  the  body's  scurf; 
Underneath  the  palm,  some  Arabs 

Found  a  corpse  upon  the  turf. 


Every  one  will  say  this  is  exceedingly 
beautiful — but  what  horrid  marring  is  made 
in  the  last  stanza,  by  using  the  dirty  word 
"  scurf!"  We  cannot  express  our  astonish- 
ment at  Mr.  Lowell's  carelessness.  Or  did  he 
do  it  with  a  purpose — thinking  it  a  strong  ex- 
pression 1  But  we  would  suggest  that  there 
are  several  other  words  he  might  have  used, 
that  are  even — dirtier  and  stronger ! 


JVarrative  of  a  Mission  to  Bokhara,  in 
the  years  1843 — 1S45,  to  ascertain  the 
fate  of  CoL..  Stoddart  and  Captain 
CoNOLLY.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wolff, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  ■  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

This  is  in  many  respects  an  extraordi- 
nary book.     There  is  an  immense  mass  of 
information   contained   in    it,    respecting 
eastern    countries,  especially  the  Persian 
Provinces — and   in   particular   relating  to 
the  Jews  of  the  Ten  Tribes — who,  it  is 
now  established  beyond  a  doubt,  have  lin- 
gered in  all  those  regions  since  the  Disper- 
sion.    It  is  queerly  written — full  of  anec- 
dote and  egotism,  and  a  mingled  spirit  of 
craft  and  piety.     Dr.  Wolff  himself  is  on 
the  whole  the  strongest  and  most  interest- 
ing character  in  the  book,  as  he  certainly 
is  the  principal  one.     The  cause  of  his  mis- 
sion to  so  great  a  distance  was  a  singular 
one,  considering  the  conduct  of  other  na- 
tions in  such  cases.     It  appears  that  two 
persons,  Stoddart  and  ConoUy,  English- 
men,   were   in    the   year    1843    "  cruelly 
slaughtered  at  Bokhara,  after  enduring  ago- 
nies, from  confinement  in  prison,  of  the 
most  fearful   character — masses    of   their 
flesh  having  been  gnawed  off  their  bones  by 
vermin."     This  was,  of  course,  a  horrible 
circumstance  enough  to  excite  the  acute 
sympathies    of  their    countrymen.       But 
what  other  nation  exhibits  so  jealous  and 
minute  a  sense  of  its  honor,  as  a  nation, 
and  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  individual 
citizens,  as  to  send  three  or  four  thousand 
miles  to  inquire  respecting  their  fate.'   But 
the  English  get  up  an  indignation,  (and  a 
very  just  one)— a  committee  is  formed— and, 
such  is  their  confidence  in  the  power  of  the 
English  name,  a  single  person  is  hastened 
off"  to  the  "  Ameer  oif  Bokhara"  to  institute 
inquiries.     On  more  than  one  critical  occa- 
sion, Mr.  WolflT  found  that  to  be  able  to 
say,   in   those  half-civilized   parts   of  the 
world,   "  I    am   an   Englishman,"  was  of 
equal  potency  to  remand  him  from  prison 
and  death  with  the  boast  of  the  subject  of 
the  Caesars,  "  I  am  a  Roman."     Every  book 
of  travels  in  any  part  of  the  world  is  more 
or  less  a  comment  on  the  universal  pres- 
ence of  England.    Wolff' remarks,  "  It  may 
be  asked,  '  Does  the  Ameer  fear  England  ?' 
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I  say,  exceedingly  :  so  much  so,  that  when 
I  arrived  there,  for  three  days  he  was  sit- 
ting with  his  head  leaning  upon  his  hand, 
in  deep  thouglit ;  and  he  observed  to  the 
Grand  Cari,  '  How  extraordinary  !  I  have 
two  hundred  thousand  Persian  slaves  here  : 
nobody  cares  for  them  ;  and  on  account  of 
two  Englishmen,  a  person  comes  from  Eng- 
land, and  single-handed  demands  their  re- 
lease.' " 

Such  widely-extended  care  for  the  wel- 
fare of  its  subjects  is  altogether  right  and 
honorable  to  any  government  or  people. 
The  United  States  are  in  this  respect  ex- 
beedingly  remiss.  Every  year  tidings  are 
crought  of  the  murder,  or  violent  imprison- 
ment, of  American  citizens.  Sometimes — 
not  always — a  little  horror  is  expressed,  a 
paragraph  or  two  go  the  rounds  of  the  pa- 
pres — and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  Many  of 
our  Consulships  abroad  are  miserably  man- 
aged. We  wish  that  public  attention  may 
be  turned  to  this  subject,  and  vigorous  mea- 
sure s  taken,  till  an  American  shall]  feel 
security  under  the  shield  of  his  name  in 
any  part  of  the  world. 


The  Elements  of  Reading  vnd  Oratory 
By  Henry  Vaudeville,  Professor  of 
Moral  Science  and  Belles  Lettres  in 
Hamilton  College.  Utica  :  1845. 
When  the  young  student,  under  the  ordi- 
nary methods  of  instruction,  gives  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  Elocution,  he  feels 
almost  crushed  by  the  conviction  that 
excessive  and  unwearied  labor  is  required 
to  reach  his  standard  of  excellence.  The 
facts  of  oratory  may  be  spread  out  before 
him,  but  they  seem  unconnected  and  iso- 
lated. Even  the  greatest  masters  have  told 
the  thirsting  student  that  his  only  course 
is  to  watch  the  expression  of  the  orator,  to 
catch  his  cadence,  and  by  continued  trial 
to  utter  like  music.  One  of  the  fathers  of 
oratory,  in  magnifying  his  calling,  takes 
occasion  to  brand  precepts  and  rules  in 
terms  like  the  following ;  ".I  look  at  the 
rules  of  elocution  in  this  wise  ;  not  that 
orators  by  pursuing  them  have  attained  the 
praise  of  eloquence,  but  that  certain  indi- 
viduals have  observed  and  marked  down 
what  eloquent  men  uttered  nattirally  ;  so 
that  oratory  springs  not  from  art,  but  art 
from  oratory.  Nevertheless  I  reject  not 
these  rules  entirely,  for  althoiigh  unneces- 
sary for  the  good  speaker,  they  are  useful 
as  a  matter  of  liberal  knowledge."*  Doubt- 
less nature  must  fit  the  orator  for  some 
portions  of  his  duty.  The  dignified  form, 
the  speaking  eye,  the  burning  imagination, 
are  not  within  the  province  of  art.  But  it 
seems  just  as  certain  tliat  a  part  of  the 
orator's  labor  is  mechanical.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  view,  teachers  in  our  day 
have  endeavored  to  seize  upon  and  hold  up 


to  view  all  that  can  be  formed  and  fostered 
by  mere  study  and  labor.  But  the  results 
of  their  efforts  have  been  hitherto  compara- 
tively worthless.  If  any  have  trusted  to 
them  for  oratorical  aliment,  we  may  be 
sure,  that  "  the  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and 
are  not  fed ^  Walker,  however,  seems  to 
have  struck  out  an  idea,  more  truthful  and 
fruitful  than  any  other  yet  broached.  His 
theory  was,  that  the  law  of  delivery  was 
determined  by  the  structure  of  the  sen- 
tence. His  account  of  sentences,  however, 
was  meagre  and  vmsatisfactory,  and  few 
have  attached  much  value  to  his  plan, 
while  thus  imperfectly  developed. 

The  author  of  the  work  at  the  head  of  our 
article,  has  endeavored  to  finish  what  was 
but  begun  by  Mr.  Walker.  He  has  cor- 
rectly entitled  his  work,  the  Elements  of 
Reading  and  Oratory  ;  for  here  at  least 
they  must  occupy  common  ground.  In  the 
correct  and  graceful  delivery  of  each  clause 
and  sentence,  the  good  reader  is,  of  course, 
side  by  side  with  the  orator.  If  it  can  be 
shown  that,  according  to  the  genius  of  our 
language,  we  must  utter  our  thoughts  in 
enunciations  which  can  be  classified  and 
arranged,  and  that  all  the  seemingly  com- 
plicated modes  of  expression  can  be  re- 
duced to  a  few  simple  forms,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  reader  has  but  to  glance  his  eye  at 
the  sentence  to  determine  unerringly  its 
delivery.  Such  a  system  would  be  as  use- 
ful as  the  interrogation  mark  which  the 
Spanish  prefix  to  qestions,  to  ascertain 
their  character  without  looking  through 
them.  The  author  seems  to  have  made 
such  a  classification  ;  and  this  is  in  our  view 
high  praise.  There  are  marks  of  great 
ingenuity,  careful  study  and  close  analysis 
throughout  the  work.  We  think  that  its 
publication  will  create  an  era  in  the  study 
of  elocution.  Besides  its  advantages  to  the 
reader,  a  well-executed  work  of  this  char- 
acter will  be  found  by  the  foreigner  an 
invaluable  prize  in  acquiring  our  language. 
Under  its  light,  abbreviated  and  complicated 
clauses  will  appear  clear  and  full  of  mean- 
ing. But  were  the  book  valuable  in  no 
other  respect,  it  would  be  useful  as  a  mere 
collection  of  exercises  for  reading.  We 
know  not  where  to  find  a  greater  variety,  or 
better  chosen  articles.  Tlie  tame  and  trite 
selections  usually  crowding  books  of  tliis 
character  are  carefully  omitted.  We  feel 
confident  tliat  men  of  letters  generally  will 
be  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
authors's  idea :  and  to  them  we  cheerfully 
commend  it. 

Crabbe's  English  Synonyms,  with  copious 
illustrations  and  explanations.      New 
York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 
Of  this  work,  at  least,  among  the  myriads 

of  every  kind  and  degree  of  merit,  that  have 


•  Cic.  de  Orat.  b.  1,  sec.  32. 
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been  passed  upon  the  English-reading  pub- 
lic, for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion.  This  opinion,  how- 
ever, is  extant  but  among  the  few  ;  for  not- 
witiistanding  its  great  excellences,  we 
doubt  whether  one  English  scholar  out  of 
ten  knows  the  book  by  use,  or  has  paid 
much  attention  to  it.  It  ought  to  lie  on 
every  scholar's  table,  for  it  is  the  genuine 
work  of  a  scholar.  It  is  a  delineator  of  the 
distinctive  meaning  of  every  important 
word  in  the  English  tongue,  by  its  syno- 
nyms— that  is,  by  contrast  and  comparison 
with  other  words  of  a  (more  or  less)  paral- 
lel meaning.  This  is  eflected  by  the  most 
delicate  definitions  and  distinctions,  and 
with  very  great  purity  and  elegance  of  lan- 
guage. In  aid  of  these,  the  pages  are  en- 
riched with  illustrations  from  all  the  stand- 
ard authors,  and  is  particularly  attractive 
to  a  lover  of  quotations.  For  our  own  part, 
we  have  frequently  read  many  pages  at 
once,  with  a  singular  interest;  nor  do  we 
think  any  writer  can  use  it,  without  attain- 
ing to  a  finer  and  deeper  knowledge  of  his 
mother  tongue — the  noble  English. 


The  Family  Library — No.  173.  The 
Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  greatly  amend- 
ed and  enlarz,ed  from  valuable  early 
manuscrijits,  with  notes,  8fc.  By  Hugh 
Murray.     Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  publishers  have  made  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  noted  series  of  the  Family 
Library  in  this  little  volume.  It  is  full  time 
the  fame  of  the  hardy  and  romantic  adventu- 
rer, Marco  Polo,  should  be  rescued  from  the 
somewhat  harsh  and  wholesale  imputations 
of  falsehood,  under  which  it  has  for  several 
centuries  lain.  This  the  editor  has  under- 
taken to  do,  and  in  the  laborious  investiga- 
tion of  cotemporary  MSS.,  some  of  which 
have  been  long  known  to  us,  others  of  which 
have  been  brought  to  light  more  recently, 
he  has  been  able  to  bring  to  bear  a  sufficient 
amount  of  collateral  testimony  to  establish 
the  conclusion  of  his  own  faithfulness,  and 
the  general  veracity  of  Polo's  narrative.  Mar- 
00  had  grown  up  from  boyhood  to  man's  es- 
tate as  the  companion  of  his  father  and  uncle 
in  their  distant  and  perilous  wanderings 
through  the  far  Orient.  When  he  returned 
to  his  native  Venice,  and  dazzled  it  by  the 
display  of  his  glittering  wealth  of  jewels, 
and  like  the  old  Hi-roditus,  recited  to  the 
gaping  crowds  the  marvels  he  had  seen — 
told  of  the  gorgeous  palaces  of  the  great 
Khan — of  his  mighty  cities — of  his  vast 
empire,  requiring  years  to  traverse — of  his 
regal  sports — his  wars  and  armies,  in  com- 
parison of  which, 

"  Such  forces  meet  not  now  so  wide  a  camp, 
When  Agrican,  with  all  his  northern  powers 
Besieged  Albacra,  as  romances  tell " — 
they  were  first  blinded  and  astounded,  then 
enraged  that  their  own  ignorance  of  these 
remote  lands  should  hold  them  so  credu- 


lously at  the  mercy  of  the  daring  wanderer 
— and,  as  ignorance  always  has  and  will  do, 
they  denounced  as  wild  fiction  that  concern- 
ing which  they  had  no  means  of  ocular 
demonstration.  Not  only  the  wandering 
merchant  of  his  own  class — ^jealous  of  his 
greater  wealth  and  success,  encouraged  the 
hue  and  cry  against  him — but 

"  Prowest  Knights, 
Bothe  Paynim   and  the  Peers  of  Charle- 
maigne," 

Contributed  to  denounce  the  rash  travelers 
who  dared  to  tell  them  to  their  teeth  of  a 
power  more  formidable  than  even  theirs ! 
Altogether,  poor  Polo  was  fairly  brow-beat- 
en and  thrown  into  disrepute.  The  man- 
ner of  his  published  narrative  not  a  little 
contributed  to  heighten  this  result ;  for  it  is 
a  singular  hotch-potch,  written  while  he 
was  a  prisoner,  by  an  amanuensis,  in  a  care- 
ess  sort  of  fashion — now  in  the  first,  now 
in  the  third  person — and  withal  in.  a  very 
quaint  style.  It  is  very  curious  to  trace, 
with  the  aid  of  his  modern  commentator 
and  editor,  the  truth  of  his  curious  pictures 
— through  the  confused  and  shadowy  out- 
line he  has  left — by  the  light  of  collateral 
evidence. 


Publications  of  the  Month. 

We  are  continually  struck,  of  late,  with 
the  increased  and  increasing  value  of  the 
books  published — especially  those  designed 
for  popular  circulation.  The  works  that 
now  lie  on  the  counters  of  cheap  book- 
dealers,  are,  for  the  most  part,  several 
grades  higher  in  character  than  were  seen 
one  year  ago.  This  plainly  betokens  a 
healthier  and  more  elevated  taste  in  the 
mass  of  readers,  and  is  full  of  promise  ;  for 
according  to  taste  in  the  reader,  will  inevi- 
tably be  the  character  of  the  writings 
produced. 

Appleton's  publications  for  the  month 
— some  of  a  popular  cast,  others  intended  to 
occupy  the  more  conspicuous  shelves  of  a 
library — are  all  excellent.  We  have,  in 
continuation  of  their  select  series,  the  best 
of  all  the  Italian  prose  fictions, 

I  Promissi  Sposi,  By  Manzoni. 

This  book  has  been  judged  by  all  Italian 
scholars,  as  well  as  by  those  who  have  read 
the  present  beautiful  translation,  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  works  of  fiction  in  all 
languages.  It  is  of  course  different  from 
English  or  French  novels,  to  whicli  we 
are  accustomed — for  it  is,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  Italian.  All  its  scenery,  its  incidents, 
its  pictures  of  society,  its  characters,  are 
Italian.  This  makes  it  of  the  greatest 
value  to  us.  The  scenes  are  laid  on  the 
magical  shores  of  Lake  Como,  and  in  the 
eventi'ul  and  brilliant  period  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  17th  century.  The  historical 
events  introduced   are   of  great    interest. 
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No  picture  could  be  finer  than  the  famine 
in  Milan. 

Carlyle's  Life  of  Schiller,  has  also 
been  published  by  the  Appletons,  as  a 
volume  of  their  Literary  Miscellany.  Of 
the  excellence  of  this  biography  of  one  of 
the  greatest  of  modern  poets,  by  one  of  the 
most  original  of  modern  English  critics,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  speak.  It  is  one  of  Car- 
lyle"s  earlier  works,  possessing  all  the 
grace,  nearly  all  the  strength,  with  very 
little  of  the  obliquity,  of  his  later  style.  It 
and  the  "  Life  of  Burns"  are  his  purest 
specimens  of  English. 

Mrs.  Grant's  Memoirs  of  an  Ameri- 
can Lady,  form  a  third  of  the  Series — a 
very  readable  and  well-known  book,  form- 
erly in  great  repute,  and  still  interesting 
— perhaps  more  so  than  ever — as  a  pictu- 
resque sketching  of  the  old  Colonial  times 
in  New  York  State  before  the  Revolution, 
when  the  ancient  Dutch  families  settled 
in  by  the  noble  Hudson,  and  through  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Mohawk.  It  will  be 
read  many  times  yet. 

Of  Warren's  Law  Studies,  and  the 
beautiful  re-print  of  Gary's  translation  of 
Dante,  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

Saxton  &  Kelt,  of  Boston,  have  fol- 
lowed suit  successfully  in  the  publication 
of  a  popular  series  of  standard  works. 

"  The  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scot- 
tish Life,"  by  Professor  Wilson,  is  a 
book  known  to  every  one,  and  as  widely 
admired  as  it  is  known.  The  tales  are  of 
unequal  merit ;  but  some  of  them  are  among 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  language. 

"  The  Forresters,"  and  "  The  Trials  of 
Margaret  Lindsay,"  Nos.  2  and  3  of  their 
series,  have  been  far  less  read  among  us 
than  "  The  Lights  and  Shadows,"  but  are 
in  every  respect  of  equal  interest,  with  the 
advantage  of  being  continuous  narratives. 
"  The  Trials  "  is  a  particularly  touching 
narrative — altogether  native  to  stern  old 
Scotland. 

Tupper's  Poems  have  also  been  pub- 
lished in  an  elegant  form,  by  the  same 
house.  They  have  not  appeared  before  in 
this  country. 

The  Harpers. — We  have  received  in 
one  large  volume  the  famous  Sermons  of 
Dr.  Blair.  There  is  no  fear  that  the  pub- 
lishers will  be  accused  of  having  given  us 
too  much  of  a  good  thing  at  once  in  this 
case,  though  they  have  offered  five  vol- 
umes in  one.  These  discourses  are  cer- 
tainly among  the  most  elegant  written  in 
the  English  language.  We  have,  from  the 
same  source, 

"  Observations  on  the  East,"  by  Dr. 
Durbin,  late  President  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege. This  is  a  learned  writer,  who  to  our 
surprise  has  been  fortunate  in  throwing 
something  of  the  charm  of  freshness  over  his 
survey   of   the   Holy   Land,  even   though 


treading  in  the  footmarks  which  the  poeti- 
cal De  Lamartine  and  the  accurate  Robin- 
son have  so  lately  left  in  the  same  sacred 
lands,  to  say  nothing  of  a  host  of  light- 
footed  travelers  of  every  grade  of  merit. 
He  has  suggested  a  new  route  of  the  exode 
of  Israel  from  Egypt.  Also,  from  the  same, 
"  The  Sufferings  of  Christ,"  by  a  Layman — 
and  "  Abercrombie's  Miscellaneous  Es- 
says." Anything  from  the  "  inquirer  con- 
cerning the  Intellecual  Powers"  is  reada- 
ble, and  will  be  read. 


Wiley  &  Putnam.     We  have  Nos.  3 
and  4  of  the  Foreign  Library,  embracing 

"  The  Rhine,"  by  Victor  Hugo,  the 
lion  horror-monger  of  the  modern  French 
drama.  These  however  are  sketchy  and 
pleasant  tales,  and  the  reader,  fortunately 
for  once,  is  not  necessitated  to  prepare  him- 
self for  a  fit  of  the  cold-shivers,  but  right 
heartily  may  resign  himself  to  the  lead  of 
a  piquant  and  graceful  companion.  Nos. 
34  and  33  of  the  series  of  "  Books  which 
are  Books,"  are  parts  1  and  2  of  the  Life  of 
the  great  "  Conde,"  by  Lord  Mahon.  Every 
one  who  loves  to  read  of  the  "  rush  and 
glory  of  war,"  will  find  enough  of  it  here. 
No.  3  of  the  Library  of  American  Books 
is  Poe's  new  volume,  "  The  Raven  and  oth- 
er Poems,"  of  which  we  shall  take  occasion 
to  express  our  opinion  at  another  time. 
Mrs.  kirkland's  (Mary  Clavers')  new  book 
— "  Western  Clearings" — is  the  last  issue  of 
"  The  American  Series."  It  is  a  delightful 
volume,  less  ambitious  than  her  former  vol- 
umes— and  not  indeed  equal  to  them — but 
full  of  that  minute  picturing  of  incident 
and  character  among  the  settlements,  in 
which  she  has  excelled  all  other  writers. 
She  cannot  but  be  reckoned  among  the  most 
graceful  and  skillful  of  American  female 
writers.      We  shall  speak  of  her  again. 


Paine  and  Burgess, 
Have  sent  us  two  or  three  light  works. 
Trippings  in  Author-Land,  by  Fanny 
Forrester,  is  the  first  public  appearance  in 
book-form,  of  a  lady-writer  who  has  al- 
ready shown  herself  at  home  among  the 
Graces  (in  style,)  and  by  cultivating  some- 
thing more  of  strength  and  depth — earnest- 
ness enough  she  has — may  place  herself 
among  the  first  authoresses  of  the  country. 
We  are  a  little  anxious  to  watch  what 
course  she  takes. 

Prairiedom  ;  or  Rambles  and  Scram- 
bles, (we  think  that  is  the  cuiDhonious  and 
classic  title,)  in  Texas  or  J^eio  Estrama- 
dura,  is  worthless.  The  vagrant  may  have 
seen  something  ;  but  he  did  not  know  how 
to  express  it,  and  still  less  how  to  form  an 
opinion. 

Norman's  Rambles  by  Land  and  Wa- 
ter— of  which  more  when  we  can  find  time 
to  read  it. 
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